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INTRODUCTION  TO  ST.  RONAN'S  WELL. 


Tm  noYel  which  fullowi  it  upon  a  plan  diflferent  fVoin  anr 
pUier  that  Ui«  author  hM  ever  written,  although  it  io  perhaiw 
tho  motft  lefiuarat«  which  reiatee  lo  liiw  kind  of  iichi  litera- 
hire. 

It  if  intended,  in  a  worri-refe^are  domtstiea  facta— tn  five  an 
imitation  of  the  thifting  manners  of  our  own  time,  and  paint 
aceoM,  the  nrifnnala  of  which  are  daily  panting  round  us,  so 
Umia  miitote's  obiservation  may  comiHira  the  copies  with  the 
onKinala.  It  must  be  confesMd  that  this  style  of  comiKwiiion 
was  ati opted  by  the  antlior  rather  from  the  lemptinf  circum* 
siuoa  of  Jta  oflTcriny  some  novcKy  in  his  compositions,  and 
avoiding  worn-oat  characti»rs  and  positions,  than  from  the  hoiw 
of  rivalhnf  the  many  formidable  competitors  who  have  already 
^<m  desenred  honours  in  this  tiepartment  The  ladies,  in  par- 
li<rular,  ifined  by  nature  with  keen  powers  of  obaenration  and 
hslit  Mtire,  have  been  so  distinguished  by  tliese  works  of  ta- 
lent, tJMt,  reckoning  from  the  authoress  of  Evelina  to  her  of 
Marriage,  a  catalogue  might  be  rnadc,  including  the  brilliant 
and  »aleate<l  names  of  Edgewurth,  Auiitin,  Charlotte  Smith, 
and  others,  whose  suciwss  seems  to  have  appropriated  this  pro- 
vince of  the  novel  as  exclusively  their  own.  It  was  therefore 
with  asensn  of  tementy  that  the  author  iulnided  upon  a  species 
of  composition  which  had  bcop  of  Into  practised  with  such  dis- 
tinguished Buceess.  This  coAscifiusness  was  hiSt,  however, 
under  tlie  necessity  of  seeking  for  novelty,  without  which,  it 
was  modi  to  be  apprehended,  such  repeateid  incursions  on  his 
part  woQid  nauseate  the  long  indulgetit  public  at  the  last 

Tlie  scene  chosen  for  tlie  autltor's  little  drama  of  modem  lilb 
vas  a  mineral  spring,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  both  divisions 
or  t  ritain,  and  which  are  supplied  with  the  usual  materials  for 
redeeming  health,  or  driving  away  cure.  The  invalid  often  tinds 
relief  from  liis  complHintu,  leM  from  the  healing  virmes  of  the 
Spa  ftself,  than  because  his  system  of  ordinary  life  undergoes 
an  entire  change,  in  his  being  removed  from  his  leger  and  ac- 
eoont- books— from  hix  legal  folios  and  progreMes  of  title-deeds 
—from  his  counters  and  shelves,— from  whatever  else  form*  (he 
mam  source  of  his  constant  anxiety  at  home,  destniys  his  appe- 
tite, mars  the  custom  of  his  exercise,  duningps  the  digesiive 
powers,  and  dogs  up  tlie  springs  of  iiic.  Thither,  too,  comes 
the  saunterer.  anxious  to  get  rid  of  that  wearisome  attendant 
Umvlf,  and  thither  come  both  males  and  females,  who,  upon  a 
different  principle,  desire  lo  make  theni.selves  double. 

The  society  of  such  places  is  regnintcd,  l*y  tlicir  very  nature, 
ttooii  a  scheme  much  more  indulgent  than  that  which  rules  the 
world  of  Ouliioii,  and  the  narrow  circles  of  rank  in  tlie  metro- 
polis. The  titles  of  rank,  birtli,  and  fortune,  are  received  at  a 
watering  place  without  any  very  strict  investigation,  as  ade- 
qnif  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  preferred  ;  and  aa  the 
situation  infers  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  and  sociability  for 
the  rimo,  so  to  whatever  heights  it  may  have  been  carried,  it  is 
not  understood  to  imply  any  duration  beyond  the  length  of  the 
saasoo.  No  intimacy  can  be  supposnd  more  clone  for  the  time, 
and  more  transitory  in  its  endurance,  than  that  which  is  at- 
tached to  a  watering-place  acquaintance.  The  novelist,  there- 
fore, who  fixes  upon  such  a  scene  for  his  (alo,  endeavours  to 
display  a  species  of  society,  where  the  stronsest  contrast  of 
humorous  eharacter^  and  manners  may  be  brought  to  boar  on 
and  illiutrato  each  other  with  less  violation  of  probability,  than 
coaki  be  supposed  to  attend  ttw  same  miscellaueous  assemblage 
HI  any  otlier  situation. 

Ill  such  scenes,  too,  are  frequently  minnlod  characters,  not 
yrely  ndicalous.  but  dangerous  and  hateful.  The  unprincipled 
pmester,  tlie  heartless  foriune-hun'er,  all  those  who  eke  out 
Qieir  means  of  subsistenoe  by  pandering  to  tho  vices  and  follies 
of  the  rich  and  ^y,  who  drive,  by  tlioir  various  arts,  foibles 
into  crimes,  and  imprudence  into  acts  of  ruinous  madneM,  are 
to  lie  funnd  where  their  victims  naturally  resort,  with  the  same 
certainty  that  eagles  are  gathered  together  at  tho  place  of 
sla>igtiter.  By  this  tlie  authoi  takes  a  great  advantam  for  the 
oianagentefit  of  his  atory,  particularly  in  its  darker  and  more 
melancholy  passaces.  Ttie  impostor,  tho  gambler,  fi>l  who  live 
loose  upon  the  skirts  of  society,  or,  like  vermin,  thrive  by  its 
eormpttoQS,  are  to  be  found  at  such  retreats,  when  they  easily, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  mingle  with  those  dupes,  who  might 
•liicrwias  have  escaped  Uiair  snares.    But  besides  those  cha* 
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racter*  who  are  actually  dangerous  to  society,  a  well-freqnenled 
wAtcring-pince  generally  ixhibiis  for  tlie  amusement  of  tl:3 
com)  liny,  and  the  perplexity  and  amar-cment  of  the  more  in- 
ex()eneiiced,  a  sprmkling  of  persons  called  by  the  newspa- 
I>ers  eccentric  chnrnrters— individuals,  namely,  who,  eitlier 
IVom  some  renl  deraiigcniont  of  titeir  undcriitancling,  or,  much 
morr  fre(]uciitly,  from  an  excess  of  vanity,  are  ambit iitus of  dis- 
tincuiKliing  Ihemsclvos  by  some  striking  peculiarity  in  dress  or 
address,  conversation  or  manners,  ond  perhaps  in  all  These 
affectations  are  ti!«ually  adopted,  like  Drnwcansir's  extravagan- 
ces, to  show  they  dare ;  and  I  mu«t  needs  say,  tliose  who  pro- 
fess them  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  English, 
than  among  the  natives  of  either  of  the  other  two  divisions  of 
the  united  kingdoms.  The  reason  probably  is.  that  the  con- 
sciousness uf  wealth,  and  a  Ftiirdy  feeling  of  indciiendenoe, 
which  generally  pervade  tlie  English  nation,  are,  in  a  tow  indivi- 
duals, perverted  into  absurdity,  or  at  least  peculiarity.  The  witty 
Irishman,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  his  general  b<!haviour  to  that 
of  the  best  society,  or  tliat  which  he  thinks  such ;  nor  is  it  any 
part  of  the  shrewd  Scot's  national  choroctcr  unnecessarily  to 
drew  upon  himself  public  attention.  These  vi\w,  however,  are 
not  without  their  exceptions ;  for  we  find  men  of  every  country 
playing  the  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts  of  the  gay 
and  the  wealthy,  where  e-ery  one  enjoys  the  license  of  doing 
what  is  good  in  his  own  C7«s. 

It  scarce  neetled  these  obvious  reinarlcs  to  Justify  a  novelist'i 
choice  of  a  watering-place  as  the  scene  of  a  fictitious  narrative. 
Unquestionably,  it  affords  every  variety  of  cliaracter,  mixed  to- 

father  in  a  manner  which  cannot,  without  a  breach  of  proba- 
ility,  be  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere  ;  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  in  the  concourse  which  such  miscellaneous  collections  of 
persons  afford,  cvenu  extremely  diilbrent  from  those  of  tlie 
quiet  routine  of  ordinary  life  mavr  and  often  do,  take  place. 

It  is  not,  however.  sufHetent  that  a  mine  be  in  itself  rich  and 
eoKily  accessible ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  engineer  who  ex- 
plores it  should  himself,  in  mining  phrase,  hnve  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  possess  the  fckill  necessary  to 
woric  it  to  advantage,  lirthis  respect,  the  author  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well  could  not  be  termed  furiunale.  His  habits  of  life  had  not 
led  him  much,  of  Ia(e  yeara  at  least,  into  its  general  or  bustling 
scenes,  nor  had  he  mingled  often  in  the  society  which  enables 
the  observer  to  "  shoot  folly  as  it  flicR."  The  conseouenco  per- 
haps was,  that  the  cliaractcni  wanted  that  force  and  prerisioi 
which  can  only  be  given  by  a  writer  who  is  ftmiiliarly  acfiuaint* 
ed  with  his  rubjecL  The  author,  however,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion lo  chronicle  his  testimony  against  tho  practice  of  gam- 
bling, a  vice  which  the  devil  has  contrived  to  render  oil  his 
own,  sin  A-)  it  is  deprived  of  whatever  pleads  an  ouologyfor 
other  vices,  and  is  founded  entirely  in  the  cold-blooded  calcu- 
lation of  the  most  exclusive  set fi(>l mess.  The  character  of  the 
traveller,  meddling,  self-important,  and  what  the  Indies  call 
fussing,  but  yet  generous  and  benevolent  in  his  purposes,  was 
partly  taken  from  nature.  Tho  story,  being  entirely  modern, 
cannot  require  much  explanation,  after  what  has  been  here  gi- 
ven, either  in  the  sliape  of  notes,  or  a  more  prolix  introduo- 

tton.       '  

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  English  critics,  in  many  instan- 
ces, though  none  of  great  influence,  pursued  St  Ronan's  Well 
with  hue  and  cry.  many  of  the  fraternity  giving  it  as  their  opi- 
nion that  the  auttior  had  exhausted  himself,  or.  as  tho  techni- 
cal phrase  expresses  it.  written  himself  out ;  and  as  an  unusual 
tract  of  success  loo  often  provokes  many  persons  to  mark  a^d 
exflgger-dte  n  slip  when  it  does  occur,  Uio  author  was  publicly 
accused,  in  pro^w  and  verse,  of  having  committed  o  literary  sui- 
cide in  this  unhappy  attempt.  Tho  voices,  therefore,  were, 
for  a  time,  against  Saint  Konan'a  on  the  southern  side  of  the 

In  tlie  author's  own  country,  it  was  otherwise.  Many  of  the 
characters  were  recognised  as  genuine  Scotlish  poriraita,  and 
the  good  fortune  which  had  •hitherto  attended  tlie  production^ 
of  iho  Author  of  Waverley,  did  not  desert,  notwithstanding  tlie 
ominous  vaticinations  of  its  censarexs,  this  new  attempt,  ik- 
Uiough  out  of  his  ordinary  etyle. 

lil  FOmury,  183& 


ST.   RONAN'S   WELL. 


CHAPTER   I. 

AN  OLD-WOHLD  LANDLADY. 
But  to  make  up  my  tmie, 
Skus  brewctb  copd  ale, 
Ami  therafore  maketb  nle. 


ALTHonm  few,  if  anv.  of  the  countnes  of  Europe, 
nave  increased  bo  rapidly  in  wealth  and  cultivation  as 
Scotland  during  the  last  half  century,  Sultan  Mah- 
/  mood's  owls  niiRht  nevertheless  have  found  in  Calo> 
donia,  aC  any  term  within  that  flourishing  period, 
their  dowiay  of  ruined  villages.  Accident  or  local 
advantages  nave,  in  many  instances,  transferred  tho 
inhabitants  of  ancient  hamlets,  from  the  situations 
which  their  predecessors  chose  with  more  respect  to 
security  than  convenience,  to  those  in  which  their  in* 
creaaiiig  industry  and  commerce  could  more  easily 
expand  itself ;  and  hence  places  which  stand  dis- 
tinguished in  Scottish  history,  and  which  figure  in 
David  M'Pherson's  excellent  historical  map,  can  now 
only  be  discerned  from  the  wild  mo6r  by  tne  verdure 
which  clothes  their sit&  or  at  best,  by  a  few  scattered 
niins^  resembling  pintolds,  which  mark,  the  spot  of 
their  former  existence. 

The  little  village  of  St  Ronan's^  though^ it  had 
not  yet  fallen  into  the  state  of  entire  oblivion  we 
have  described,  was,  about  twenty  year^  since,  fast 
verging  towards  it.  The  situation  had  something  in 
it  so  romantic,  that  it  provoked  the  pencil  of  every 
passing  tourist;  and  we  will  endeavour  therefore,  to 
describe  it  in  language  which  can  scarcely  be  less 
intelligible  than'aome  of  their  sketches  avoiding, 
however  for  reaaoDs  which  seem  to  us  of  weight,  to 
give  any  more  exact  indication  of  the  site,  than  that 
It  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Forth,  and  not  above 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  English  frontier. 

A  river  of  considerable  magnitude  .pours  its 
streams  through  a  narrow  vale,  varying  in  breadth 
from  two  miles  to  a  fourth  of  that  distance,  aiul  which, 
being  composed  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  is,  and  has  long 
been,  enclosed,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  cul- 
tivated with  all  the  skill  of  Scottish  agriculture. 
Either  side  of  this  valley  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  which,  on  the  right  in  particular,  may  be  almost 
larmed  mountains.  Xittle  brooks  arising  in  these 
ndges,  and  finding  their  way  to  tho  river,  offer  each 
its  own  kttle  vale  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator. 
Some  of  them  bear  fine  large  trees,  which  have  as 
yet  escaped  the  axe,  and  upon  the  aides  of  most  there 
are  scattered  patches  aiid  fringes  of  natural  copse- 
wood,  above  and  around  which  the  banks  of  the 
stream  arise,  somewhat  desolate  in  l^e  colder 
months,  but  in  summer  glowing  with  dirk  purple 
heath,  or  with  the  golden  lustre  of  tho  broom  and 
gurse.  This  is  a  sort  of  scenery  peculiar  to  those 
oouncries,  which  abound,  like  Scotland,  in  hills  and  in 
streams,  and  where  the  traveller  is  ever  and  anon 
discovering  in  some  intricate  and  unexpected  recess, 
a  simple  and  silvan  beauty,  which  pleases  him  the 
more,  that  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  hia  o\\;n  property 
as  the  first  discoverer. 

In  one  of  these  recesses,  and  so  near  its  opening 
as  to  command  the  prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader 
valley,  and  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  stood,  antl, 
mless  neglect  and  desertion  have  completed  their 
work,  stilfstands,  the  ancient  and  decayed  village  of 
St  Konan's.  The  site  was  singularly  picturesque,  as 
the  straggling  street  of  the  village  ran  up  a  very  sieop 
hill,  on  tne  side  of  which  were  dustered,  as  it  were, 
vpoa  little  terraces,  the  cottages  which  composed  the 


place,  seeming,  as  in  the  Swiss  towns  on  the  Alps,  to 
rise  above  each  other  towards  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  which  continued  to  occupy  the  crest  of  the 
eminence,  and  the  strength  of  wnich  had  doubtless 
led  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  under  its  walls 
for  protection.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  place  of 
ibmudable  defence,  for,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
town,  its  walls  rose  straight  up  from  the  verge  of  a 
tremendous  and  rocky  precipice,  whose  base  was 
washed  by  Saint  Ronan's  burn,  as  the  brook  was 
entitled.  On  the  southern  sidc^  where  the  declivity 
was  less  precipitous,  the  ground  had  been  carefully 
levelled  into  successive  terraces,  wliich  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the'hill,  and  were,  or  rather  had  been, 
connected  by  staircases  of  stone,  rudely  ornamented. 
In  peaceful  periods  these  terraces  had  Deen  occupied 
by  the  gardens  of  the  castle,  and  in  times  of  siega 
tney  added  to  its  security,  for  each  commanded  the 
one  immediately  below  it,  so  that  they  could  be 
separately  and  successively  defended,  and  all  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  place  itself— a  massive ^ 
square  tower  of  the  largest  size,  surrounded,  as  imj/km 
by  lower  buildings,  and  a  high  embattled  wall.^^^^ 
the  northern  side  arose  a  considerable  mountain,  ot^ 
which  the  descent  that  lay  between  the  eminence  on 
which  the  Castle  was  situated  seemed  a  detached 
portion,  and  which  had  been  improved  and  deepened 
by  three  successive  huge  trenches.  Another  very 
deep  trench  was  drawn  in  front, of  the  main  entrance 
from  the  east,  where  the  principal  |;ateway  formed 
the  termination  of  the  street,  which,  as  we  have 
noticed,  ascended  from  the  village,  ana  this  last  de- 
fence completed  the  fortifications  of  the  tower. 

,  In  the  ancient  gardens  of  the  Castlej  and  upon  all 
sides  of  it  excepting  the  western,  which  was  preci- 
pitous, large  old  trees  had  found  root,  mantling  the 
rock  and  the  ancient  and  ruinous  walls  with  their 
dusky  verdure,  and  increasing  the  effect  of  the  shat- 
tered pile  which  towered  up  from  the  centre. 

Seated  on  the  threshold  of  this  ancient  pil&  where 
the  "proud  porter"  had  in  former  days  "rear'd 
himself,"*  a  stranger  had  a  complete  and  command- 
ing view  of  the  decayed  tillage,  the  houses  of  which, 
to  a  fanciful  imagination^  might  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  suddenly  arrested  in  hurrying  down  the  pre- 
cipitous hill,  and  fixed  as  if  by  magic  in  the  whim- 
sical arrangement  which  they  now  presented.  It 
was  like  a  sudden  pause  in  one  of  Amphion's  country- 
dances,  when  the  huts  which  were  to  form  the  future 
Thebes  were  jigging  it  to  his  lute.  But,  with  such  an 
observer,  the  melancholy  excited  by  bhe  desolate 
aj>pearance  of  the  village  soon  overcame  all  the 
hgnter  frolics  of  the  imagination.  Originally  con-  . 
structed  on  the  humble  plan  us^  in  tlio  building  of 
Scotch  cottages  about  a  century  ago,  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  been  long  deserted ;  and  their  fallen 
rooCai  blackened  gables,  and  ruinous  walls,  showed 
Desolation's  triumph  over  Poverty.  On  some  huts 
the  rafters,  varnished  with  soot,  were  still  standing 
in  whole  or  in  part,  like  skeletons,  and  a  few,  wholly 
or  partially  covered  witl\  thatch,  seemed  still  in- 
habited, though  scarce  habitable:  for  the  smoke  of 
the  peat-fiiea,  which  prepared  the  humble  meal  of  the 
indwdlers,  stole  upwards,  not  only  from  the  chim- 
neys, its  regular  vent,  but  from  various  other  crevicp* 
in  the  roofs.  Nature,  in  the  mean  while,  alwayi 
chanang,  but  renewing  as  she  changes,  was  supply* 
ing,  by  the  power  of  vegetation,  the  fallen  and  decay- 
ing marks  of  human  labour,  small  pollards,  which 
had  been  formerly  plan  ted  around  the  Uttie .  gardonS) 

*  See  Uw  old  Bnliad  of  Kiof  Eatoiere,  in  PsaoT's  RtUfim. 
I* 
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Fad  now  waxed  into  huge  and  high  foreet  trees ;  the 
fruit- trees  had  extended  their  oranches  over  the 
verges  of  the  little  yards,  and  the  hed^s  had  shot 
up  into  huge  and  irregular  bushes ;  while  quantities 
of  dock,  and  nettles,  and  hemlock,  hiding  the  ruined 
walls,  were  busily  converting  the  whole  scene  of 
debellation  into  a  picture«iBe  forest-bank. 

Two  houses  in  St.  Ron  an' s  were  still  in  something 
like  decent  repair;  places  essential— the  one  to  the 
spiritual  well  of  the  inhabitants,  the  other  to  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.  These  were  the  clergy- 
man's manse,  and  the  village  inn.  Of  the  former  we 
need  only  say,  that  it  formeof  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  by  which  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland 
seem  to  proceed  in  lodging  tneir  clergy,  not  dnly  in 
the  cheapest,  but  in  the  ugliest  and  most  inconvenient 
house  which  the  genius  of  masonry* can  contrive.  It 
had  the  usual  number  of  xihimneys— two,  namely— > 
rising  like  asses'  ears  at  either  end.  which  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  as  ill  as 
Qsual.  It  had  all  the  ordinary  leaks  and  inlets  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  which  usually  form  the  subject 
bf  the  complaints  of  a  Scottish  incumbent  to  his 
brethren  of  the  presbytery;  and,  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, the  clergyman  neing  a  bachelor,  the  pigs  had 
unmolested  admission  to  the  garden  and  court-yard, 
broken  windows  were  repaired  with  brown  paper,  and 
the  disordered  and  squahd  appearance  of  a  low  farm- 
house, occupied  by  a  bankrupt  tenant,  dishonoured 
the  dwelling  of  one,  who,  besides  his  clerical  charac- 
ter, was  a  scholar  and  &  gentleman,  though  a  little  of 
a  humourist. 

Beside  the  manse  stood  the  kirk  of  St  Ronan's,  a 
little  old  mansion  with  a  clay  floor,  and  an  assemblage 
of  wretched  pews,  originally  of  carved  oak,  but  he«l- 
fiilly  clouted  with  whit^  fir-deal.  But  the  external 
form  of  the  church  was  elegant  in  the  outUne,  having 
been  built  in  Catholic  times,  when  we  cannot  deny 
to  the  forms  of  ecclesiasiical  architecture  that  grace, 
which,  as  good  Protestants,  we  refuse  to  their  doc- 
trine. The  fabric  hardly  raised  its  gray  and  vaulted 
roof  among  the  crumbling  hills  of  mortality  by  which 
it  was  surrounded,  and  was  indeed  so  small  in  size, 
and  so  much  lowered  in  height  by  the  graves  on  the 
outside,  wnich  ascended  half  way  up  the  low  Saxon 
windows,  that  it  might  itself  have  appeared  only  a 
funeral  vault,  or  mausoleum  of  larcer  size.  lis  little 
ttiuare  tower,  with  the  ancient  belfry,  alone  distin- 
guished it  from  such  a  monument  But  when  the 
Rray-neaded  beadle  turned  the  ke3rs  with  his  shaking 
hand,  the  antiquary  was  admitted  into  an  ancient 
building,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and 
aome  monuments  of  the  Mowbravs  of  St  Ronan's, 
which  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to  point  out,  was 
generally  coi\jectured  to  be  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Tliese  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's  seem  to  have  been 
at  one  time  a  very  powerful  family.  They  were  allied 
to.  and  friends  of  the  house  of  Douglas^  at  the  time 
when  the  overgrown  power  of  that  heroic  race  made 
the  Stewarts  tremble  on  the  Scottish  throne.  It  fol- 
lowed that,  when,  as  our  old  nat/ historian  expresses 
it,  "no  one  dared  to  strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet 
with  a  Douglas's  man,  for  if  he  did,  he  was  sure  to 
come  by  the  waur,"  ihe  family  of  St  Ronan's  shared 
their  prosperity,  and  became  lords  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  rich  valley  of  which  their  mansion  commanded 
the  prospect.  But  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide,  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  they  became  despoiled  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  fair  acquisitions,  and  succeeding 
events  reduced  their  importance  still  farther.  Never- 
theless, they  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  still  a  family  of  considerable  note;  and  Sir 
iceginald  Mowbray,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Dun- 
^ar,  distinguished  himself  by  the  obstinate  defence  of 
the  Castle  against  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  who,  in- 
censed at  the  opposition  which  he  had  unexpectedly 
encountered  in  an  obscure  corner^  caused  the  fortress 
to  be  dismantled  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

After  this  catastrophe  the  old  Castle  was  abandoned 
to  ruin :  but  Sir  Regmald,  when,  hke  Allan  Ramsay's 
8ir  William  Worthy,  he  relumed  after  the  Revolution, 
Duilt  himself  a  house  in  the  fashion  of  that  later  age, 
which  he  prudently  suited  in  siie  to  the  dinUnished 


fortunes  of  his  family.  It  was  situated  about  the  mid 
die  of  the  village,  whose  vicinity  wps  not  in  those  days 
judged  any  inconvenience,  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
more  level  than  was  presented  by  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
clivity, where,  as  we  said  before,  the  houses  were 
notched  as  it  were  into  the  side  of  the  steep  bank, 
with  little  more  level  ground  about  them  than  the 
spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the  Laird's  hoaee 
had  a  court  in  front  and  a  small  garden  behind,  con- 
nected with  another  garden,  which,  occupying  throe 
terraces,  descended,  in  emulation  of  tlieorcharda  of 
the  old  Castle,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  new  messuage 
until  about  i^ty  years  before  the  commencement  of 
our  history,  when  it  was  much  damaged  by  a  casual 
fire;  and  the  Laird  of  the  day,  having  just  succeeded 
to  a  more  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling  at  the 
distance  ot  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  habitation  of  hi8.anc€stors.  As 
he  cut  down  at  the  same  time  an  ancient  rookery, 
(perhaps  to  defray  the  expenses  of  ihc  migration,)  l( 
became  a  common  remark  among  the  country  folk, 
that  the  decay  of  St  Ronan's  began  when  Laird 
Lawrence  and  the  crows  f!ew  off.  * 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned 
to  owls  and  birds  of  the  desert  i  on  the  contrary,  for 
many  years  it  witnessed  more  tun  and  festivity  than 
when  It  had  been  the  sombre  abode  of  a  grave  Scot- 
tish Baron  of  "add  lang  syne."  In  short,  itwus 
converted  into  an  inn,  and  marked  by  a  huge  sign, 
representing  on  the  one  side  St  Ronan  catching  hold 
of  the  devirs  game  Icfjf  with  his  Episcopal  crook,  as 
the  story  may  be  read  in  his  veracious  legend,  and  on 
the  other  the  Mowbray  arms.  It  was  by  far  the  best 
frequented  public  house  in  that  vicinity^  and  a  thou- 
sand stories  were  told  of  the  revels  which  had  been 
held  within  its  walls,  and  the  gambols  achieved  under 
the  influence  of  its  liquors.  All  tliis,  however^  had 
long  since  passed  away,  according  to  the  lines  in  my 
frontispiece, 

"  A  merqr  plaee.  'twas  mid,  in  dnys  of  yon ,  * 

But  aomettiinf  aii'd  itnoW,— tiw  plaoo  wu  coneo. ' 

The  worthy  couple  (servants  and  favourites  of  the 
Mowbray  family)  who  first  kept  the  inn,  had  died 
reasonably  wealthy,  after  lonff  carrying  on  a  flourish- 
inc  trade,  leaving  behind  them  an  only  dauRhtir. 
They  had  acauired  by  degrees  not  only  the  property 
of  the  inn  itself;  of  which  they  were  originally  tenants, 
but  of  some  remarkably  good  meadow-land  by  the 
side  of  the  brook,  which,  when  touched  by  n  little  pe-  • 
cuniary  necessity,  the  Lairds  of  St  Ronan's  had  disj 
posed  of  piece-meal,  as  the  readiest  way  to  portion  off 
a  daughter,  procure  a  commission  for  the  younger 
son,  and  the  like  emergencies.  So  that  Meg  Dods, 
when  she  succeeded  to  her  parents,  was  a  consider- 
able heiress,  and,  as  such,  had  the  honour  of  rdfu.«ing 
three  topping  farmers,  two  bonnet-lairds,  and  a  horscs 
couper,  who  successively  made  proposals  to  her. 

Many  bets  were  laid  on  the  horse-couper's  success^ 
but  the  knowing  ones  were  taken  in.  Determined  to 
ride  the  fore-horse  herself,  Meg  would  admit  no  help- 
mate who  might  soon  assert  the  rights  of  a  master ; 
and  So,  in  single  blessedness,  and  with  the  despotism 
of  ^ueen  Bes^  herself,  she  ruled  all  matters  with  a 
high  hand,  not  only  over  her  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants, but  over  the  stranger  within  her  gates,  who. 
if  her  ventured  to  oppose  Mc^s  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure^  or  desire  to  have  efthcr  fare  or  accommo- 
dation different  from  that  which  she  chose  to  provide 
for  him,  was  instantly  ejected  with  that  answer  which 
Erasmus  tells  us  silenced  all  complaints  in  the  Ger- 
man ums  of  his  time,  Quaere  aiiud  ho9pUium  ;*  or, 
as  Meg  expressed  it,  "Troop  aff'  wi'  ye  to  another 
public."  As  this  amounted  to  a  banishment  in  extent  ' 
equal  to  sixteen  miles  from  Meg's  residence,  the  un- 
hanpy  party  on  whom  it  was  passed,  had  no  other 
refuge  save  by  deprecating  the  wrath  of  his  landlady, 
and  resigning  himself  to  her  will.  It  is  but  justice  to  - 
Meg  Dods  to  state,  that  thou|rh  hers  was  a  severe  and 
almost  despotic  government,  it  could  not  be  termed  a 

*  In  n  coHoquy  of  EratmiM,  called  JMKrMrte,  there  »  a  vai> 
unsavnury  deitcription  of  a  German  inn  of  tbe  period,  where  ai: 
objection  of  the  iraesi  >r  answered  ia  the  nrianner  expresaed  is 
Um  text>«  graat  Men  of  waat  of  coaoiMUtwa  on  tbe  nttL 
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Srannf  ,  tanee  it  was  exeraBed,  upon  the  wholes  for' 
e  Kood  of  xhfi  subject 

The  yauJts  of  the  old  Laird's  cellar  had  not,  even 
in  hia  own  day.  been  replenished  with  more  excellent 
wines ;  the  only  difficulty  wsa  to  prevail  on  Mee  to 
look  for  the  precise  hqiior  you  <^ose ;— to  whicn  it 
may  be  added,  that  she  often  became  restifi  when  she 
thought  a  company  had  had  '^  as  much  as  did  them 
sDoo,^'  and  refused  to  furnish  any  more  supplies. 
Tlieii  her  kitchen  was  her  pride  and  dory :  she  looked 
to  the  dressins  of  every  dish  herself,  and  there  were 
some  with  which  she  suffered  no  one  to  interfere. 
Such  were  the  oock-a-leeky,  and  the  savoury  minced 
coUopa,  which  rivalled  in  their  way  even  the  veal  cui- 
fets  of  our  old  friend  Sirs.  Hall,  at  Ferrybridge.  Meg's 
table-linen,  bed-linen,  and  so  forth,  were  alwaya 
home-madfe,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  best  order; 
aad  a  weary  day  was  that  to  the  chambermaid  in 
which  her  lynx  eye  discovered  any  neglect  of  the  strict 
cleenKness  which  she  constantly  enforced.  Indeed, 
considering  Meg's  oountiy  and  calling,  we  were  never 
able  to  account  lor  her  extreme  andacnipulous  nicety, 
imless  by  supposing  that  it  afibrded  her  the  most  apt 
and  froquent  pretext  for  scolding  her  maids ;  an  exer- 
cise in  which  she  displayed  so  much  eloquence  and 
enerfqr,  that  we  most  needs  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
favourite  one.* 

We  hsve  only  further  to  commemorate,  the  mode- 
ration of  Meg's  reckonings,  which,  when  they  closed 
the  banquet,  often  relieved  the  apprehensions,  instead 
of  siddening  the  heart,  of  the  rismg  guest.  A  shilling 
for  breakfast,  throe  shillings  fiir  dinner,  including  a 
pint  of  old  port,  eighteen  pence  for  a  snug  supper- 
such  were  trie  charges  of  the  inn  of  St.  Ronan's,  un- 
der thb  landlady  of  the  olden  world,  even  after  the 
nineteenth  centnry  had  commenced ;  and  they  were 
ever  tendered  with  the  pious  recollecOon,  that  her 
good  father  never  charged  half  so  much,  but  these 
weary  times  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  make 
the  lawing  les8.t 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  pro- 
perties, the  inn  at  Saint  Ronan's  shared  the  decay  of 
the  village  to  which  it  beloiu^ed.  ,  This  was  owing  to 
vtrious  circumstances.  The  high-road  had  been 
tamed  aside  from  the  place,  the  steepness  of  the  street 
being  murder  (so  the  postilions  declared)  to  their 
post-horses.  It  was  thought  that  Meg*  s  stem  refusal 
to  treat  them  with  liquor,  or  to  connive  at  their  ex- 
dianging  for  porter  and  w  niskv  the  com  which  should 
feed  then-  cattle,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  opi- 
nion of  those  resectable  sentlemen,  and  that  a  little 
cutting  and  levelling  would  have  made  the  ascent 
easy  enough ;  but  let  that  pass.  This  alteration  of 
the  highway  was  an  injury  which  Meg  did  not  easily 
forgive  to  the  country  gentlemeiL  most  of  whom  she 
had  recollected  when  children.  **  Their  falhen,"  she 
ssid,  "  wad  not  have  done  the  like  of  it  to  a  lone  wo- 
man.'* Then  the  decay  of  the  village  itaet£  which 
had  formerly  contained  a  set  of  feuara  and  bonnet- 
laird!^  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Chirupping  Club, 
cootnved  to  drink  twopenny,  qualified  with  brandy  or 
whiskv,  at  least  twice  or  thiioe  a  week,  was  some 
toiall  lofis. 

The  temper  and  maimera  of  the  landlady  scared 
away  all  customen  of  that  numerous  class,  who  will 

"  This  eireoHMtanoe  rtiowt  of  itieir,  that  the  Mef  D  jdt  of 
lh«  tal«  cannot  be  identified  with  her  namaMike  Jeaoj  Doda, 
who  kept  the  tim  at  Howiale,  oo  the  Feeblen  road ;  for  ienar, 
Ardifferenc  from  oar  lieroine,  was  unmatched  aa  a  slatteru. 

tThif  was  univeraally  tlte  case  in  Scotland  fortjr  or  fifty 
fear*  a«o:  enff  so*  little  was  charred  for  a  domeatic'*  livinf 
wtien  the  aotbor  beoame  first  aoquainled  with  tlie  road,  that  a 
■taillinf  or  eifhtten  pence  was  saOleient  board  wacM  for  a  man- 
•errant,  wticn  a  rrown  woald  not  now  answer  the  purpose.  It 
is  true  the  causeof  these  reasonable  oltarireg  rested  upon  a  prin* 
Biple  equallr  ttojost  to  the  landlord,  and  inconTenlent  to  the 
fteeL  Tlie  landlord  did  not  expect  to  make  noy  thiof  upon 
the  ehaiire  for  eating  which  his  bill  contained  ;  in  considers- 
tioa  of  which,  the  guest  was  expected  to  drink  more  wine  than 
nifht  be  eoDTcnieot  or  aureeable  to  him.  "/<^  <*«  good,"  as  it 
was  called,  "qf  th*  towe."  The  landlord  indeed  was  willing 
and  leadr  to  assist,  in  thiadaty.eveiystfangerwho  came  within 
his  gates.  Other  things  were  m  proportion.  A  charge  for  lodg- 
ing, fira,  and  candle,  was  long  a  thing  nniieard  of  in  Scotland. 
A  shilliag  to  the  tiovsemaid  settled  all  such  considerations. 


I  of  1T90,  that  a  young  man,  with  two 

Sios  and  a  servvif -lad.  might  tmvel  flrom  tiM  house  of  one 
r  Dods  to  another,  througb  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about 
araiaSlrilUBSia-day. 


not  allow  ongtnality  to  be  an  excose  ifar  the  broach  of 
decorum,  and  who.  little  accustomed  perhaps  to  ai- 
tendance  at  home,  love  to  play  the  great  man  at  an 
inn,  and  to  have  a  certain  number  of  bowB,Meferen* 
tial  epeeches,  and  apologies,  in  answer  to  the  Q— <l 
d--n  ye's  which  they  bestow  on  the  house,  attend* 
anoe,  and  entertainment  Unto  those  who  com- 
menced this  sort  of  barter  in  the  Clachan  of  Saint 
Ronan's,  well  could  Meg  Dods  pay  it  back,  in  their 
own  eoin :  and  glad  they  were  to  escape  from  the 
house  with  eyes  not  9uite  scratched  out,  and  ears  not 
more  deafened  than  a  they  had  been  within  hearing 
of  a  pitched  battle^ 

Nature  had  formed  honest  Meg  for  such  encoun* 
ten;  and  as  her  noble  soul  delight  in  them,  so  her 
outward  properties  were  in,  what  Tony  Limipkin 
calls  a  concatenation  accordingly.  She  had  hair  of 
a  brindled  colour,  betwixt  black  and  grey,  which  was 
apt  to  escape  in  elf-locks  from  under  her  mutch  when 
ane  was  thrown  into  violent  agitation— long  skinny 
hands,  terminated  by  stout  tuons— gray  eyes,  thin 
hpa,  a  robast  peraon,  a  broad,  thougli  flat  chest,  capi- 
tal wind,  and  a  voice  that  could  match  a  choir  offish- 
women.  She  was  accustomed  to  say  of  herself  in  her 
more  gentle  moods,  that  bar  bark  was  worse  than  her 
bite;  but  what  teeth  could  hav^  matched  a  tongue^ 
which,  when  in  full  career,  is  vouched  to  have  been 
heard  fix>m  the  Kirk  to  the  Castle  of  Saint  Ronan's? 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for 
the  travellera  of  these  light  and  giddy-paoed  tiniest 
and  Meg's  inn  became  less  anof  less  frequented. 
What  carried  the  evil  to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a 
fanciful  Udy  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  chanced  to 
recover  of  soipe  imaginary  coinplaint  by  the  use  of  a 
mineral  well  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village ; 
a  fashionable  doctor  was  found  to  write  an  analysis 
of  the  healing  waters,  with  a  list  of  sundry  cures:  a 
speculative  builder  took  land  in  ieu,  and  erected  lodg- 
ing-houses^ shops,  and  even  streets.  At  length  a  ton- 
tine subscription  was  obtained  to  erect  an  iim,  which, 
for  the  mora  grace,  was  called  a  hotel ;  and  so  the 
desertion  of  M€«  Dods  became  general.* 

She  had  still,  however,  her  friends  and  well-wishers, 
many  of  whom  thought,  that  as  she  was  a  lone 
woman,  and  known  to  be  well  to  pass  in  the  world, 
she  would  act  wisely  to  retire  from  public  life,  and 
take  down  a  sign  which  had  no  longer  fascination  for 
paoBta.  But  Meg's  spirit  scorned  submission,  direct  or 
tmplied.  "  Her  father's  door,"  she  said,  "  should  be 
open  to  the  road,  till  her  father's  baim  should  be 
streekit  and  carried  out  at  it  with  her  feet  foremost. 
It  was  not  for  the  profit— there  was  httle  profit  al  it ; 
—profit  ? — there  was  a  dead  loss ;  but  she  wad  not  be 
dung  by  any  of  them.  They  maun  hae  a  hptile,t 
maun  theyl— and  an  honest  public  canna  serve  them ! 
They  may  bottle  that  likee;  but  they  shall  see  that 
Lucky  Dods  can  hottle  on  as  htng  as  the  best  of  them 

*  In  Scotland  a  vtltage  is  erected  upon  a  species  of  landright, 
^«rr  diUk^pent  fhxn  tiie  copyhold  so  fhxiuent  in  £ngland.  Everf 
alieaation  or  sale  of  landed  propertj  must  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  feudal  convejranoo.  and  tlie  party  \iho  acquires  it  holds 
thereby  an  abRolute  and  perfect  nght  of  property  in  the  fief,  " 
while  he  discharges  the  stipulations  of  Ute  vassal,  and,  above 
all,  pays  Uie  feu-duties.  The  vassal  or  tenant  of  the  site  of  itio 
smallest  collage  holds  his  possession  as  absolutely  as  the  pro- 
prietor, of  whose  large  estate  it  Is  perhaps  scarce  a  perceptible 
Krtiou.  By  dint  of  excHlent  laws,  the  saslnes,  or  dee<*«  or  de- 
err  of  such  fiefit,  are  placed  on  record  in  such  order,  tlia|erory 
burden  aA^iog  tho  property  oao  be  seen  for  payment  of  a  wwy 
moderate  fee ;  so  Uial  a  person  proposing  to  lend  money  upon  it, 
kflowi  exactly  the  nature  and  extent  of  iiis  security. 

Prom  the  nature  of  these  laridrights  being  so  explicit  find  se- 
enre.  Uie  Scottish  people  ha^-o  been  led  to  entertain  a  jealouay 
of  building- leases,  of  however  long  duration.  Not  long  ago,  a 
great  lanoied  proprietor  took  the  latter  mode  of  difipoaiogof 
•omo  ground  near  a  Uuiving  town  in  the  west  country.  The 
number  of  years  in  the  lease  was  settted  at  nine  hundred  ana 
ninety-nine.  All  was  agreed  to,  and  the  deeds  were  ordentd  ta 
be  drawn.  But  the  tenant,  as  he  walked  down  I  he  avenue,  be- 
gan to  reflect  that  Uie  lease,  though  so  very  long  as  to  be  al- 
most perpetual,  nevertheless  had  a  termination ;  and  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  tlrausand  ^ars,  lacking  one,  the  coonoxion  of 
hii  family  and  representatives  with  the  estate  would  cease.  Ho 
took  a  qualm  at  Uie  thought  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  hia 
posterity  a  thousand  veani  hence  ;  and  going  bark  to  the  house 
of  the  gentleman  who  feued  the  ground,  he  demanded,  an* 
rradily  obtained,  the  additional  term  of  fifty  years  to  be  addM 
to  the  lease.  .    ^     . 

t  This  Gallic  word  (hotel)  was  first  iotroduoed  in  SepdaM^ 
during  the  aattior'i  cbadhood.  aad  was  so  prooounood  hv  Jie 
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--ax,  thoQ&h  they  had  made  a  Taxnteen  of  it,  and  rthem  only  "  pretty  Fanny's  way"^the  duleea  Ahm* 

Hnkit  aw  their  breaths  of  lives,  whilk  are  in  their  noa-    -^■"•-'"  - —     *  -J  ^ »- •>- — ^  -•—  -*— 

inla,  on  end  of  iik  other  like  a  string  of  wild-ff^se, 
and  the  langest  liver  bniick  a*,  Cwhilk  was  sinful  pre- 
sumption,) she  would  match  ilk  ane  of  them  as  lang 
as  her  ain  wind  held  out."  Fortunate  it  was  for  Meg, 
aince  ^he  had  formed  this  doughty  resolution,  that 
although  her  inn  had  aecayed  in  custom,  her  land  had 
risen  in  value  in  a  degree  which  more  than  compen- 
sated thcj  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  books, 
and.  joined  to  her  usual  providence  and  economy, 
enabled  her  to  act  up  to  her  lofty  purpose. 

She  prosecuted  her  trade  too  with  every,  attention 
to  its  diminished  income;  shut  up  the  windows  of 
one  half  of  her  house,  to  baffle  the  tax-gatherer ;  re- 
trenched her  furniture  ;  discharged  her  nair  of  post- 
horses,  and  pensioned  off'the  old  humjphacked  pos- 
tilion who  drove  them,  retaining  his  services,  however, 
a»  an  assistant  to  a  still  more  a^^xl  hostler.  To 
console  herself  for  restrictions  by  which  her  pridarwas 
secretly  wounded,  she  agreed  with  the  celebrated 
Dick  Tin  to  to  rc-paint  her  father's  si^,  which  had 
become  rather  undecipherable ;  and  Dick  accordingly 
gilded  the  Bi8hop*s  crool^and  augmented  the  horrbrs 
of  the  Devil's  aspect,  untiHt  became  a  terror  to  all  the 
younger  fry  of  the  school-house,  and  a  sort  of  visible 
illustration  of  the  terrors  of  the  areh-enemy,  with 
which  tlie  minister  endeavoured  to  impress  their  infant 
minds. 

Under  this  renewed  symbol  of  her  profession,  Meg 
Dods,  or  Meg  Dorts,  as  she  was  popularly  termed^  on 
account  of  her  refitictory  humours,  was  stul  patronised 
by  some  steady  customers.  Such  were  the  membera 
of  the  Killnakelty  Hunt,  once  famous  on  the  turf  and 
in  the  field,  but  now  a  set  of  venerable  gray-headed 
sportsmen,  who  had  sunk  from  fox-hounds  to  basket- 
beagles  anil  coureing,  and  who  made  an  easy  canter 
on  their  quiet  nsgs  a  gentle  induction  to  a  dinner  at 
Meg's.  A  set  of  honest  decent  men  they  were," 
Meg  said :  "  had  their  sang  and  their  joke— and  what 
.  for  no  7  Their  bind  was  iust  a  Soots  pint  over-head, 
and  a  tappithen  to  the  Bill,  and  no  man  ever  saw 
them  the  waur  o't.  It  was  thae  cockle-brained  cal- 
lants  of  the  present  day  that  would  be  mair  owerta'en 
with  a  puir  quart  than  douce  folk  were  with  a  magnum." 
'  Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the 
angle  from  Edinburgh,  who  visited  Saint  Ronan's 
frequently  in  the  spring  and  summer,  a  class  of  guests 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  Meg,  who  permitted  them 
more  latitude  in  her  premises  than  she  was  known 
to  allow  to  any  other  body.  "  They  were,"  she  said, 
"pawky  auld  carles,  that  kend  whilk  side  their  bread 
was  buttered  upon.  Ye  never  kend  of  ony  o'  them 
ganging  to  the  spripg,  as  tkey  behoved  to  ca'  the 
stinking  well  yonder.— Na.  na— they  were  up  in  the 
morning— had  their  parritch^  wi'  maybe  a  thumblefiill 
of  brandy,  and  then  awa  up  into  the  hills,  eat  their  bit 
cauld  meat  on  the  heather,  and  came  hame  at  e'en 
with  the  creel  full  of  caller  trouts,  and  had  them  to 
their  dinner,  and  their  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and  their 
drap  punch,  and  were  set  singing  their  catches  and 
glees,  as  they  ca'd  them,  till  ten  cr  clock,  and  then  to 
bed,  wi'  God  bless  ye— and  what  for  no  1" 

iTiirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  ranting  blades, 
who  also  came  from  the  metropolis  to  visit  Saint  Ro- 
nan'f,  attracted  by  the  bumoura  of  Meg,  and  still 
more  by  the  excellence  of  her  liquor,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  ner  reckonings.  These  were  membera  of  the 
Helter  Skelter  Club,  of  the  Wildfire  Club,  and  other 
associations  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  gettmg 
rid  of  care  and  sobriety.  Such  dashera  occasioned 
manv  a  racket  in  Meg's  house,  and  many  a  bmiras<pie 
in  Meg's  temper,  yariouswere  the  arts  of  flattery 
aiid  violence  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  get  sup- 
t^'iesof  liquor,  when  Meg's  conscience  told  her  they 
Tiad  had  too  much  already.  Sometimes  they  failed, 
as  when  the  croupier  of  the  Helter  Skelter  got  him- 
self scalded  with  the  mulled  wine,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  coax  this  formidable  virago  by  a  salute; 
and  the  excellent  president  of  the  Wildfire  received  a 
broken  head  from  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  as  he  endea- 
.  voured  to  possess  himselt  of  these  emblems  of  author- 
'ty.  But  little  did  these  dauntless  officials  care  for 
lEe  exuberant  frolics  of  Meg's  temoer,  wluch  were  to 


iyllidis  ires.  And  Meg,  on  her  part,  though  ahe  ofltaa 
called  them  '*  drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and  thorough- 
bred High-street  blackguarda,"  allowed  no  other  pen> 
son  to  speak  ill  of  them  m  her  hearing.  'They  wen 
daft  callants,"  she  said,  "and  that  was  all— when  tha 
drink  wss  in,  the  wit  was  out— ye  could  not  put  an 
auld  head  upon  young  shouthers— a  young  cowt  will 
canter^  be  it  up-hill  or  down— and  what  for  no?"  was 
her  unifonn  conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Mejg's  steady  customeni^ 
"  faithful  amongst  the  unfaithfulfouDd,"  the  copper^ 
nosed  sheriff-clerk  of  the  county,  who,  when  sum- 
moned by  official  duty  to  that  cistrict  of  the  shire^ 
warmed  hy  recollections  of  her  double-brewed  ale, 
and  her  generous  Antigua,  always  advertised  that  hia 
"Prieves,"  or  "  Comptis,"  or  whatever  other  business 
waffm  hand,  were  to  proceed  on  such  a  day  and  hour, 
"  within  the  house  of  Margaret  Dods,  vintner  in  Sainc 
Ronan's." 

We  have  only  farther  to  notice  Mc«'s  mode  of  ron* 
ducting  heraeutowardsohance  traveirer&  who,  know- 
ing nothing  of  nearer  or  more  fashionable  aooommo- 
dations,  or  perhaps  consulting  rather  the  state  of  their 
purse  than  of  their  taste,  stumbled  upon  her  house  ot 
entertainment.  Her  reception  of  these  was  as  preca- 
rious as  the  hospitality  of  a  savage  nation  to  sailors 
shipwrecked  on  their  coast  If  the  quests  seemed  to 
have  made  her  manrion  their  free  dioice— or  if  aba 
liked  their  appearance  (and  her  taste  waa  very  capri- 
cious)—above  all,  if  they  seemed  pleased  with  what 
they  got.  and  little  dispoaed  to  criticise  or  give  trouble^ 
it  was  all  very  well.  But  if  they  had  come  to  Saint 
Ronan's  because  the  house  at  the  Well  was  foil— or 
if  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calla  the  <ni  of  their 
jib— or  if,  above  all,  they  were  critical  abojt  their 
accommodations,  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  give  them 
what  in  her  country  is  called  a  sloan.  ,  In  fact,  ahe 
reckoned  such  persons  a  part  of  that  ungenerous  and 
ungrateful  public,  for  whose  sake  she  was  keeping 
her  house  open  at  a  dead  loss,  and  who  had  left  her, 
as  it  were,  a  victim  to  her  patriotic  zeal. 

Hence  arose  the  different  reports  concerning  the 
little  inn  of  Saint  Ronan's,  which  some  favoured 
travellers  praised  as  the  neatest  and  most  comfortaUIe 
old-fashioned  house  in  Scotland,  where  j'ou  had  good 
attendance,  and  good  cheer,  at  moderate  rates ;  while 
others,  less  fortunate,  oould  only  talk  of  the  darknesa 
of  the  rooms,  the  homeliness  of  the  old  fumiiure, 
and  the  detestable  bad  humour  of  Meg  Dods,  the 
landlady. 

'  Reader,  if  you  come  from  the  more  sonny  side  of 
the  Tweed— or  even  if,  being  a  Scot  you  have  iiad 
the  advantage  to  be  born  within  the  last  twenty-five 
yeara,  you  may  be  induced  to  think  this  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Dame  Quickly'a  piqued  hat 
and  green  apron,  somewhat  overcharged  in  the  fea- 
tures. But  I  appeal  to  my  own  contemporaries,  who 
have  known  wheel-road,  bridle-way,  and  foot  path, 
for  thirty  years,  whether  they  do  not.  every  one  off 
them,  remember  Meg  Dods— or  somebody  very  like 
her.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  tnnt.  about 
the  period  I  mention,  I  should  have  been  afraid  to 
have  rambled  from  the  Scottish  roetropoUs,  in  almost 
any  direction,  lest  I  had  lighted  upon  some  one  of  tlie 
sisterhood  of  Dame  Quickly,  who  mi^ht  suspect  me 
of  having  showed  her  up  to  the  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Meg  Dods.  At  present,  though  it  is  possible 
that  some  one  or  two  of  this  peculiar  class  of  wild- 
cats may  still  exist,  their  talons  must  be  much  im<> 
paired  by  see}  and  I  think  they  can  do  little  mora 
than  sit,  like  the  Giant  Pope,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, at  the  do9r  of  their  unfrequented  cavema,  and 
grin  at  the  pilgrims  over  whom  they  used  formerly  lo 
execute  their  deepotism. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   60EST. 

Qnis  noinis  hie  hoapicI-Ditto  apud  VfrgOium. 
Ch'wnmaid  I  Th«  Gemman  in  the  fVuiit  parlour  I 

BOOTS'S  free  TraaslaiiOH  9f  tiu  .XmU. 
It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  day  that  a  solitary  traveJ- 
ler  rodnmder  the  old-fashioned  archway,  and  alic^tea 
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m  Uie  oourt-vmni  of  Meg  Dods's  inn,  and  delivered 
the  bridle  of  bis  tionie  to  the  humpbacked  pottilion. 
*  BrioK  my  aaddle-bags^"  he  said,  "into  the  house— 
or  stay— I  am  abler,  I  think,  to  carry  them  than  you." 
He  then  assisted  the  poor  meager  groom  to  unbuckle 
the  straps  which  secured  the  humble  and  now  de- 
spis«l  convenience:  and  mean  time  gave  strict  charges 
tbat  his  horse  should  be  unbridled,  and  put  in  to  a  clean 
and  comfortable  stall,  the  girths  slacked,  and  a  cloth 
cast  over  his  loins;  but  that  the  saddle  should  not  be 
removed  until  he  himself  came  to  see  him  dressed. 

The  companion  of  his  travels  seemed  in  the  host- 
ler's eye  deserving  of  his  care,  beinff  a  stronff  active 
horse,  fit  either  for  the  road  or  field,  but  rather  high 
in  bone  from  a  long  iourney,  though  from  the  state  of 
hi8  skin  it  appeared  the  utmost  care  had  been  bo- 
stowed  to  keep  him  in  condition.  While  the  j^oom 
obeyed  the  stranger's  directions,  tbo  latter,  with  the 
saddle-bags  laid  over  his  arm,  entered  the  kitchen  of 
the  inn. 

Hers  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her 
mo4i  blessed  humours.  The  cook-maid  waa  abroad 
on  some  errand,  and  Meg,  in  a  close  review  of  the 
kitchen  apparatus,  was  making  the  unpleasant  di»- 
oovery,  that  trenchers  had  been  broken  or  cracked, 
pott  and  saucepans  not  so  aocurately  scoured  as  her 
pnaae  notions  of  cleanliness  required,  which,  joined 
to  other  detections  of  a  more  pfity  description,  stir- 
red her  bile  in  no  small  degree ;  so  that  >vhile  she 
diaanranged  and  arranged  the  bink^  she  maundered, 
in  an  imder  tonei  complainu  and  menaces  against 
cfae  absent  delinquent 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  sus- 
pand  this  agreeable  amusement— she  just  glanced  at 
him  as  he  entered,  then  turned  her  back  short  on  him, 
and  continued  her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of  lament- 
ation. Truth  is,  she  thought  she  recognised  in  the 
person  of  the  stranger,  one  of  those  useful  envoys  of 
the  commercial  community,  called,  by  themselves 
and  the  waitar&  Travellers,  par  excellence— by 
others,  Riders  ana  Bagmen.  Now  against  this  class 
of  customers  Meg  had  peculiar  prejudices ;  because, 
there  being  no  shops  in  the  old  village  of  Saint  Ro- 
nan's,  the  said  commercial  emissaries,  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  traffic,  always  took  up  their  abode 
•t  the  New  Inn,  or  Hotel,  in  the  rising  and  rival  vil- 
lage called  Saint  Ronairs  Well,  unless  when  some 
straggler,  by  chance  or  dire  necessity,  was  compelled 
to  looge  himself  at  the  Auld  Town,  as  the  place  of 
Mei^a  residence  began  to  be  generally  termcxl.  She 
had,  therefore,, no  sooi^  formed  the  hasty  conclu- 
sion, that  the  individual  in  question  belonged  to  this 
obnoxious  cl  jss,  than  she  resumed  her  former  occu- 

Ktwn,  and  continued  to  soliloouize  and  apostrophize 
r  absent  handmaidens,  without  even  appearing 
sensible  of  his  presence. 

**The  huzzy  Beenie— the  jaud  Eppie— the  deil's 
bnckie  of  a  callant !— Another  plate  gane— thijy'U 
break  me  out  of  house  and  ha' !" 

The  traveller,  who,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  had  waited  in  silence  for  rome 
note  of  welcome,  now  saw  that,  ghost  or  no  ghost, 
he  mast  speak  fireCfJf  he  intended  to  have  any  notice 
Ikom  his  landlady. 

**You  are  my  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Margaret 
I>od8  T*  said  the  stranger. 

"  What  for  no  1— and  wha  are  ye  that  speers  7"  said 
Meft  in  the  same  breath,  and  began  to  rub  a  brass 
candlesdck  with  more  vehemence  than  before— the 
dry  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  indicatinio;  plainly  how 
little  concern  she  took  in  the  conversation. 

"A  traveller,  good  Mistress  Dods,  who  comes  to 
take  up  his  lodgings  here  for  a  day  or  two." 

**!  am  thinking  ye  will  be  mista'en,"  said  Meg; 
"  there's  nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs  here— ye' ve  mis- 
ta*en  roar  road  neishbour— ye  maun  e  en  bundle 
yoorseU  a  bit  farther  down  hill." 

"I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  yon,  Mis- 
treas  Doda  1"  said  the  guest. 

**How  should  I,  manT*  answered  the  hostess: 
*  they  have  ta'en  awa  the  post-office  from  us— moved 
A  down  till  the  Spa-well  yonder,  as  they  ca'd." 

**  Why,  that  is*  but   a  step  off,"  observed  the 


*"  **  V0  will  get  there  the  sooner,''  answered  the  hof- 
teas. 

"Nav,  but,"  said  the  guest,  "if  yon  had  sent  then 
for  my  letter,  you  would  nave  learned" 

"  I'm  no  wanting  to  learn  ony  thing  at  my  yearn," 
said  Meg.  "If  folk  have  ony  thing  to  write  to  me 
about,  they  may  gie  the  letter  to  John  Histop,  the 
carrier,  that  has  used  the  road  these  forty  years.  As 
for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's,  as  they  ca'  her, 
down  by  yonder,  they  may  bide  in  her  shop-window, 
\vi'  the  snaps  and  bawbee  rowa,  till  Beltane  or  I. 
loose  them.  I'll  never  file  my  fingers  with  them.  Post- 
mistress, indeed  I— Upsetting  cutty!  I  mind  her' fu' 
weel  when  she  dree'd  penanc*!  for  ante-nup" 

Laughing,  but  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  for 
the  character  of  the  post-mistress,  the  stranger  as- 
sured  her  he  had  9(7nt  nis  fishing-rod  and  trunk  to  her 
confidential  friend  the  carrier,  and  that  he  sincerely 
hoped  she  would  not  turn  an  old  acquaintance  out  of 
her  premises,  especially  as  he  believed  he  could  not 
sleep  in  a  bed  within  five  miles  of  Saint  Ronan's,  if 
ho  knew  that  her  Blue  room  was  unengiiged. 

"  Fishing-rod  J— Auld  acquaintance !— Blue  room  I" 
echoed  Meg,  in  some  surprise;  and,  facing  round 
upon  the  stntfigcr,  and  examining  him  with  some  in- 
terest and  cunosity,— "  Ye'Il  be-  nae  bag-man,  then, 
after  a' T* 

"No,"  said  the  triveller;  "not  since  I  havelaM 
the  saddle-bags  out  of  my  hand." 

"  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that— I  canna 
abide  their  yanking  way  of  knapping  English  at  every 
word.— I  have  kent  decent  lads  amang  them  too-^ 
What  for  no  7— But  that  was  when  thpy  stopped  up 
here  whiles,  like  other  douce  folk :  but  since  they  gacd 
down,  the  hail  flight  of  them,  like  a  string  or  wild- 
geese,  to  the  new-fashioned  hotde  yonder,  J  am  told 
tliere  arc  as  mony  hellicate  tricks playedjn  the  travel- 
lers' roohi,  as  they  behove  to  call  it,  as  if  it  were  fu' 
of  drunken  young  lairds.'* 

"  That  is  because  they  have  not  you  to  kbep  good 
order  among 'them,  Mistress  Maigaret." 

"  Ay,  lad  r  *  replied  Meg,  '"ye  are  a  fine  bjaw-m-my- 
Ing,  to  think  to  cuittlc  me  ofi^sae  cleverly  I"  And^  fac- 
ing about  upon  her  guest,  she^  honoured  him  with  a 
more  close  and  curious  investigation  than  she  had  at   ^ 
first  designed  to  bestow  upon  nira. 

All  that  she  remarked  was  m  her  opinion  rather 
favourable  to  the  stranger.  He  was  a  well-made 
man,  rather  above  than  under  the  middle  size,  and 
apparently  betwixt  five- and- twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age— for,  although  he  might,  at  first  glance^  nave 
passed  far  one  who  had  attained  the  latter  period, 
yet,  on  a  nearer  examination,  it  seemed  as  if  the  burn- 
ing fun  of  a  warmer  climate  than  Scotland,  and  per- 
haps some  fatigue,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  im- 
printed the  marks  of  care  and  of  manhood  upon  hia 
countenance,  without  abiding  the  course  of  years. 
His  eyes  ana  teeth  were  excellent,  and  his  other  fea- 
ture?, though  they  could  scarce  be  termed  handsome^ 
expressed  sense  and  ai:uteness ;  he  bore,  in  his  as- 
pect, that  ease  and  composure  of  manner,  equally  void 
of  awkwardness  iind  affectation,  which  is  said  em- 
phatically to  mark  the  gentleman ;  and,  although 
neither  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  nor  the  total  want  ^ 
of  the  usuBl  attendants,  allowed  Meg  to  suppose  him 
a  wealthy  man,  slie  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  above 
the  rank  of  her  lodgers  in  general.  Amidst  these  ob- 
servations, and  while  she  was  in  the  course  of  mak- 
ing them,  the  good  landlady  was  embarrassed  with 
various  obscure  recollections  of  having  seen  the  ob- 
ject of  them  formerly ;  but  when,  or  on  what  occa- 
sions she  was  quite  unable  to  call  to  remembrance. 
She  was  particularly  puzzled  by  the  cold  and  sarcas- 
tic expression  of  a  rounteiiance,  which  she  could  not 
by  any  means  reconcile  with  the  recollections  which 
it  awakened.  At  length  she  said,  with  as  much  cour- 
tesy as  she  was  capable  of  assuming,—"  Ei(ht>  I 
have  seen  you  before,  sir,  or  some  ane  very  like  yel 
—Ye  ken  the  Blue  ixK>m,  too,  and  you  a  stranger  in 
these  parts  f  • 

"Not  Bo  much  a  strangpr  as  you  may  suppose- 
Meg,"  said  the  gneAt,  assuming  a  more  intimate  tone« 
"  when  I  call  myself  FVank  Tyrrcl." 

"Tirl!"  exclaimed  Meg,  wiih.a  tone  of  wonder—/ 
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It's  impossible !  You  cannot  be  Francie  Tirl,  the  wild 
callant  thai  was  fishing  and  bird-nesting  here  seven 
or  eight  years  syne-^t  canna  be—Francie  waa  but  a 
callant!'^ 

"But  add 'seven  or  eight  years  to  that  boy's  life. 
Meg,"  said  the  stranger  gravely,,  "and  you  will  find 
you  nave  the  man  who  is  now  before  you." 

"  Even  sae !"  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  countenance  in  the  copper  coffee-TOt, 
which  she  had  scoured  so  brightly  that  it  did  the  office 
of  a  mirror— "Just  e'n  sae— out  folk  maun  growauld 
*  or  die.— But,  Maister  Tirl,  for  I  mauna  ca'  ye  Francie 
,  now,  I  am  thinking" 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,  good  dame,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  heard  nny  one 
call  me  by  a  name  that  sounded  like  former  kindness, 
chat  such  a  one  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  a  lord's 
^itle  would  be." 

"  Woel,  then,  Maister  Francie—if  it  be  no  offence  to 
you— I  hope  ye  are  no  a  Nabob  1" 

"Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  you,  my  old  friend^— 
but  what  an  I  were  V* 

"  Naething— only  maybe  I  might  bid  ye  gang  far- 
ther, and  He  waur  served.— Nabobs,  mdeedi  the 
country's  plagued  wi'  them.  They  have  raised  the 
^rice  of  eggs  and  pootry  for  twenty  miles  round— But 
what  is  my  business  ?— They  use  amaist  a'  of  them 
ihe  Well  down  by— they  need  it,  ye  ken,  for  the  clear- 
ing of  their  copper  complexions,  that  need  scouring 
as  much  as  my  saucepans,  that  naebody  can  clean 
but  mysell." 

"Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "the  upshot 
of  all  this  is,  I  hope,  thai  I  am  to  stay  and  have  din- 
ner here '?" 

"What  for  no 7"  replied  Mrs.  Dods. 

"  And  that  I  am  to  have  the  Blue  room  for  a  ni^hc 
or  two— perhaps  longer?" 

"I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  dame.— "The  Blue 
room  is  the  best— ana  they  that  get  neist  best,  are  no 
illaffinthisworki." 

"Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  the  stranger,.  "I 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  you,  mistress.— Mean  time, 
I  will  go  see  after  my  horse." 

"The  nuTciful  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  guests 
had  left  the  kitchen,  "  is  merciful  to  his  beast— He 
had  nye  something  about  him  byolrdinar,  that  callant 
—But  eh,  sirs!  there  is  a  sair  change  on  his  cheek- 
haffit  since  I  saw  him  last !— He  sail  no  want  a  good 
dinner  for  auld  lang  syne,  that  I'se  engas^  for." 

Meg  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  with  all^ 
the  natural  energy  of  her  disposition,  which  was  so 
much  exerted  upon  her  culinary  cares,  that  her  two 
maids,  on  their  return  to  the  house,  escaped  the  bitter 
reprimand  which  she- had  boon  previously  connmg 
over,  in  n^wnrd  for  their  alleged  slatternly  negligence. 
Nfiy,  90  far,  did  she  carry  her  complaisance,  that  when 
Tyrrel  crogsed  the  kitchen  to  recover  his  saddle-bagSt 
she  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie,  for  not 
carrying  the  gentleman's  things  to^  his  room. 

"1  thank  you,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel:  "bull  have 
some  drawings  and  colours  in  these  saddle-bags,  and 
I  always  like  to  carry  .them  myself." 

"Ay,  and  are  you  at  the  painting  trade  yet?"  said 
«  Meg ;  "  an  unco  slaister  ye  used  to  make  with  it  lang 
syne." 

"I  cannot  live  without  it,"  said  Tyrrel;  and  taking 
the  saddle-bags,  was  formally  inducted  bv  the  maid 
into  a  snug  apartment,  where  he  soon  had  the  satis- 
faction to  h(.<hold  a  capital  dish  of  minced  collops, 
with  vegetables,  and  a  Jug  of  excellent  ale,  placed  on 
the  table  by  the  careful  tiand  of  Meg  hereelf.  He 
could  do  no'  less,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honour, 
tlian  ask  Meg  for  a  bottle  of  the  yellow-seal,  "if  there 
was  any  of  that  excellent  claret  still  left." 

"Lcft?-a7is  there,  walth  of  ii,"  said  Meg:  "I 
dtnna  gic  it  to  every  body— Ah !  Maister  Tirl^  ye  nave 
n#  got  owcr  your  auld  tricks !— I  am  sure,  u  ye  are 
painting  for  your  leeving,  as  you  say,  a  httle  rum  and 
water  would  come  cheaper,  and  do  yc  as  much  good. 
But  ye  maun  hae  your  am  way  the  day,  nae  doubt,  if 
yc  should  never  have  it  again." 

A  wav  trudged  Meg,  her  keys  clattering  as  she  went, 
and.  after  much  rummaging,  returned  with  such  a 
Uiitle  of  claret  as  no  fashionable  taveru  could  have 


produced,  were  it  called  for  by  a  daks,  or  at  a  duk^a 
price;  and  she  seemed  not  a  fittle  gratified  when  her 
guest  assured  her  thai  he  had  not  yet  foigotte^  its 
excellent  flavour.  She  retired  alter  these  acts  of 
hospitality,  and  left  the  stranger  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the 
excellent  matters  which  she  had  placed  oefore  him. 

But  there  was  that  on  Tjrrrei's  mind  which  (lefied 
the  enlivening  power  of  good  cheer  and  of  wine,  which 
only  maketh  man's  heart  glad  when  that  heart  has 
no  secret  oppression  to  counteract  its  influence.  Tyr- 
rel found  himself  on  a  spot  which  he  had  loved  in  that 
delightful  seasen,  when^ooth  and  high  spirits  awaken 
all  those  flattering  promises  which  are  so  ill  kept  Cu 
manhood.  He  drew  his  chair  into  the  embrasure  of 
the  old-fashioned  window,  and  throwing  up  the  sash 
to  eiuoy  the  fresh  air,  su&red  hie  thoughts  te  return 
to  former  days,  while  his  eves  wandered  over  objecta 
which  they  had  not  looked  upon  for  several  eventful 
years.  He  could  behokl  beneath  his  eye,  the  lowfr 
part  of  the  decayed  village,  as  its  ruins  peeped  from  the 
umbrageous  shelter  with  which  they  were  shrouded. 
Still  lower  down,  upon  the  little  holm  which  fonned 
its  church-yard,  was  seen  the  Kirk  of  Saint  Kenan's ; 
and  looking  yet  farther,  towards  the  junction  of  Saint 
Ronan's  bum  with  the  river  which  traversed  the  larger 
dale  or  valley,  he  could  see  whitened^  by  the  western 
sun,  the  rising  houses,  which  were  either  newly  fin- 
ished, or  in  the  act  of  being  built,  about  the  medioinal 
spring. 

"  Time  changes  all  around  us,"  such  was  the  ccuraB 
of  namral  though  trite  reflection,  which  flowed  upon 
Tyrrel's  mind ;  ^  wherefore  shoald  loves  and  friend- 
ships have  a  longer  date  than  our  dwelimgs  and  our 
monuments?"  As  he  mdulged  these  sombre  recol- 
lections, his  ofllcious  hmdiady  disturbed  theur  tenour 
by  her  entrance. 

"  I  was  thinking  to  ofl*er  you  a  dish  of  tea,  Maister 
Francie,  just  for  the  sake  of  anld  lang  syne,  and  1*U 
gar  the  quean  Beenie  brini^it  here,  and  mask  it  my- 
sell.— But  ye  arena  done  with  your  wine  yet  ?" 

"  I  am  indeed,  Mrs.  Dods,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  *'  and 
I  beg  you  will  remove  the  bottle." 

"  Kemove  the  bottle,  and  the  wine  no  half  drank 
out !"  said  Mag,  displeasure  lowering  on  her  biowt 
"I  hope  there  is  nae  fault  to  be  found  wi*  the  wine. 
Maister  Tirl?" 

To  this  answer,  which  was  put  in  a  tone  resem- 
bling defiance,  Tyrrel  submissively  replied,  by  de- 
claring "the  claret  not  only  unexceptionable,  bttf 
excellent" 

"  And  what  for  dinna  ye  drink  it  then  ?"  said  Meg. 
sharply ;  "  folk  should  never  adc  tor  mair  liquor  than 
they  can  make  a  gude  use  of.  Maybe  ye  think  we 
have  the  fashien  of  the  table-dot,  as  they  ca'  their 
newfangled  ordinary  down-by  yoiidor,  wlMire  a'  the 
bits  of  vinegar  cruets  are  put  awa  into  an  awmry,  as 
they  tell  me,  and  ilk  aoe  wi'  the  bit  dribbles  oi  svnd- 
ings  in  it,  and  a  paper  about  the  neck  o't.  to  moW 
which  of  the  customen  is  aught  it— there  they  stand 
like  doctor'sdrogs— and  no  an  honest  Scottish  mutch- 
kin  will  anc  o'  their  viols  baud,  granting  it  were  at 
the  fouest," 

"Perhaps,"  said  Tyrrel,  willing  to  indulge  the 
spleen  and  prejudice  of  his  old  acquaintance,  "  per- 
haps the  wine  is  not  so  good  as  to  make  full  measure 
desirable." 

"  Ye  m9^  say  that,  lad— and  vet  them  that  sell  it 
might  afibni  a  ^e  penniwortli.  for  they  hae  it  (or 
the  making—maist  feck  of  it  ne^er  saw  France  or 
Portugal.  But  as  I  was  saying — this  is  no  ane  of 
their  newfimgled  places,  where  wine  is  put  by  for 
them  that  canna  drink  it— when  the  cork*s  drawn  the 
bottle  maun  be  drank  out— and  what  for  no  ?— unless 
it  be  corkit," 

"  I  agree  entirely,  Meg,"  said  her  guest;  "bur  my 
ride  tc-^ay  has  somewhat  heated  me— and  I  think  the 
dish  of  tea  you  promise  me^  will  do  mo  more  good 
than  to  finish  my  botde." 

"Na,  then,  the  best  I  can  do  for  vou  is  to  put  ii 
by,  to  be  sauce  for  the  wild-duck  the  mora ;  for  I 
thmk  ye  said  ye  were  to  bide  here  for  a  day  or  twa." 

"  It  is  my  very  purpose,  Meg,  unquestionably,"  n^^ 
plied  TyrreL 

tSwd  be  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  Dods;  **  and  thM  tlit 
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JiqiHor^B  noloBt— it  has  been  seldom  sic  claret  aa  that 
has  simmered  in  a  saucepan,  let  me  tell  you  that, 
neighbour ;— end  I  mind  th«  day,  when,  heodach  or 
nae  Weadach,  ye  wad  hae  been  91  tiie  hinder-end  of 
that  bottle,  and  may  be  anil  her,  if  ye  could  have  got- 
ten it  wiled  out  of  me.  But  then  ye  had  your  cousin 
to  k^o  you— Ah  1  he  w«ui  a  blithe  bairn  that  Valen- 
tine Biilmerl— Ve  were  a  9antv  callaut  too,  Maister 
Francie.  and  aiuckle  ado  I  had  to  keep  ye  baith  in 
Older  wWea  ye  were  on  the  ramble.  But  ve  were  a 
thought  doucer  than  Valentine— But  O !  he  was  a 
bonay  laddie  i— wi'  e^en  like  diamonds,  cheeks  like 
rosea,  a  head  like  a  heather-tap— he  was  tike  first  I 
ever  eaw  wear  a  cra|>,  as  ihey  ca'  it,  but  a'  body 
cheats  the  barber  now— and  Ue  had  a  laugh  tliat  wad 
hae  raised  the  dead  I— What  wi'  fly  ting  on  him,  and 
what  wi'  laughing  at  him,  there  was  nae  minding 
oov  other  body  whan  that  Valentine  was  in  the  house. 
—And  how  is  your  cousin  Valoatine  Bulmer,  Maister 
Francie  T' 

Tyrrel  looked  down,  and  only  answered  with  a 
sigh. 

Ay— and  is  it  even  eae?"  said  Meg:  "and  has 
the  puir  baira  been  sae  soon  removed  frae  this  iasluous 
wazid  1 — Ay — ay— we  maun  a'  gang  ac  gate — crackit 
-quart-etnupe  and  geisen'd  barrels— leaky  quaighs  are 
«re  a\  and  canna  keep  in  the  liquor  of  life— Ohon, 
sirs!— Was  the  pair  lad  Bulmer  frae  Bu'mer  bay, 
where  they  land  the  Hollands,  th'uik  y&  Maister 
Francie?— They  whiles  rin  in  a  pickle  tea  there  too— 
I  hope  thai  is  good  that  I  have  made  you,  Maistor 
Fiancier' 

"Excellent,  my  good  dame,"  said  Tyrrel ;  but  it 
was  m  a  tone  of  voice  which  intimated  that  she  had 
pressed  upon  a  subject  that  awakened  some  unplea- 
sant reflections. 

"And  when  did  this  puir  lad  die?^'  continued  Meg, 
who  was  not  without  her  share  of  Eve's, qualities^ 
and  wished  to  know  something  concerning  what 
seemed,  to  affect  her  guest  so  particularly;,  out  he 
disappointed  her  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  awak- 
ened another  tram  of  sentiment  in  her  mind,  by  turn- 
ing again  to  the  window,  and  looking  upon  the  aistant 
buildings  of  Saint  Ronan's  Well.  As  if  he  had  observed 
lor  the  firat  time  these  new  objects,  he  said  to  Mistress 
Dods  ii^an  indifiereat  tone,  You  have  got  some  gay 
new  neigebbours  yonder,  mistress." 

" Neighbours  r  said  Meg,  her  wrath  beginning  to 
arise,  as  it  always  dkl  upon  any  allusion  to  this  sore 
subject — '\Yemayca'  them  neighboora  if  ye  like- 
bat  the  deil  flee  awa  wi'  the  neudibouniooa  for  Meg 
Dodsr 

**!  suppose,''  said  Tyrrel.  as  if  he  did  not  observe 
hdrdispleaBure^  ''that  yonder  is  the  Fox  Hotel  they 
teUracofr 

**The  Fox !"  said  Meg :  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fox 
thai  has  carried  off*  a*  my  geese.- 1  might  shut  up 
hoos^  Maiater  Francie,  if  it  was  the  thing  I  liv«i  by 
—me.  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentlefolk  bairns,  and  gien 
them  soaps  and  sugar-biscuit  maist  of  them  wi  my 
ain  hknd !  They  wad  hae  seen  my  father's  roof- tree 
fa'  down  and  smoor  me  before  they  wad  hae  gien  a 
boddle  a-piece  to  have  propped  it  up— but  they  could 
a'  link  out  their  fifty  pounds  ower  hoad  to  bigg  a  hottle 
at  the  Well  yonder.  And  muckle  they  hae  madoo't 
—the  bankrupt  body,  Sandie  Lawson,  hasna  paid 
them  a  bawbee  of  four  terms*  rent." 

*'  Surely,  miatreaa,  I  think  if  tho  Well  became  so 
famous  for  its  cores,  the  least  the  gentlemen  could 
have  done  was  to  make  you  the  priestess." 

^Me  priestess!  I  am  nae  Quaker,  I  wot,  Maister 
Pnmcie ;  and  I  never  heard  of  ale  wife  that  turned 
preacher,  except  Luckie  Buchan  in  tlie  west.^  And 
if  I  were  u>  preach.  I  think  I  have  mair  the  spirit  of  a 
Scottish  woman,  than  to  pi  each  in  the  very  room 
they  hae  been  dancing  m  ilka  night  in  the  week, 
Saoirday  itsell  not  excepted,  and  tliat  till  twal  o^clock 
at  night.  Na,  na,  Maister  Francie ;  I  leave  the  like 
0*  that  to  Mr.  Simon  Chaiterly,  as  they  ca*  the  bit 
lirelatical  afMig  of  divinity  from  the  town  yonder,  that 
pbfs  at  cards  and  dances  six  days  in  the  week,,and 

'  The  flNindren  of  a  Met  callnd  Buclianitoi ;  a  tpeeiM  of 
Mtma  Aotttheote,  who  Iotic  after  death  waf  expaetcd  to  ratum 
oM  teal  ;nr  diMiplsB  ea  Utt  mad  to  JaniaLlMii. 
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on  the  seventh  Feaos  the  Common  Prayer-nook  in 
the  ball-room,  with  Tarn  Siinson,  the  drunken  bar- 
ber, for  his  clerk." 

*'  I  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chatterly,"  .said 
Tyrrel. 

"  Ye*U  be  thinking  o*  the  sermon  he  has  pnnf ed," 
said  the  angry  dame,  "where  he  compares  their 
nasty  puddle  of  a  Well  yonder  to  the  pool  of  Bethscda, 
like  a  foul-mouthed,  flueching,  feather-headed  fule  as 
he  is !,  He  should  hae  kcnd  Itiat  the  place  got  a'  its 
fame  in  the  times  of  black  Popery ;  and  though  they 
pat  it  in  Sl  Ronau^s  name,  rll  nevcrbelievcTorooe 
that  the  honest  man  had  ony  hand  in  it ;  for  I  hao 
been  tell'd  bv  ane  that  suld  ken,  that  he  was  v.  lc  Ro- 
man, but  only  a  Cuddie,  or  Culdee,  or  such  like.— But 
will  ye  not  take  anither  dish  of  tea,  Maister  Francie? 
and  a  wee  bit  of  the  diet-loaf,  raised  wi'  my  ain  frekh 
hutuar,  Maister  Francie  1  and  no  wi'  greasy  kitchen- 
fee,  like  the  seodcaki^  down  at  the  confectioner's  yon- 
der, that  has  as  mony  dead  flees  as  carvy  in  it.  Sot 
him  up  for  a  confectioner !— Wi*  a  penni  worth  of  rye- 
meal,  and  apither  of  tryacle,  and  twa  or  three  carvy- 
seeda,  I, will  make  better  confections  than  ever  cam 
out  of  his  oven." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  Mrsi  Dods,'*  aaid  the 
guest ;  "  and  I  only  wish  to  know  how  tliese  new 
comers  were  able  to  establisii  themselves  ogainst  a 
house  of  such  good  reputation  and  old  standing  an 
vours  1— It  was  the  virtues  of  the  mineral,  I  dare  say ; 
but  how  came  die  waters  to  recover  a  character  all  at 
once,  mistress^** 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir— they  used  to  be  thought  good  for 
naething,  but  here  and  there  for  a  puir  body  s  bairn, 
that  had  gotten  the  cniells,*  and  could  not  afford  a 
penniworth  of  s^ts.  But  my  leddy  Penelope  Penfea- 
ther  had  fa' an  ill,  it's  like,  as  nae  other  body  ever  fell 
ill,  and  sae  she  was  to  be  cured  some  gate  naebody 
was  ever  cured,  which  was  naething  mair  than  was 
reasonable— and  my  leddy,  ye  ken,  has  wit  at  wuB, 
and  has  a*  the  wise  folk  out  from  Edinburgh  at  her 
house  at  Wiodywa's  yonder,  whicli  it  is  her  leddy- 
ship's  wull  and  pleasure  to  eall  Air-castle— and  th^ 
have  a'  their  different  turns,  and  some  can  cIinK 
verses,  wi'  their  tale,  as  wccl  as  Rob  Burns  or  AUan 
Ramsay— and  some  rin  up  hill  and  down  dale,  knap- 
ping the  chucky  stanes  to  pieces  wi'  hammers,  liko 
sae  mony  road-makere  run  daft— they  say  it  is  to  seo 
how  the  warld  was  made  1— and  some  that  play  oo 
all  manner  often-stringed  instruments— and  a  wncen 
sketching  souls,  that  ye  may  see  perched  like  craws 
on  every  craig  in  the  country,  e'en  working  at  your  ain 
trade,  Maister  Francie ;  forby  men  that  had  Wn  'in 
foreign  parts,  or  said  tliey  had  been  thercL  whilk  is  «[* 
.ane,  ye  ken ;  and  maybe  twa  or  three  draggletailed 
misses,  that  wear  my  Leddy  Penelope's  follies  when  4 

she  has  dune  wi*  them,  as  her  queans  of  maids  weaj- 
her  second-hand  claithes.  So,  after  her  leddyslnp's 
happy  recover)',  as  they  ca'd  it,  down  cam  ine  had  ' 
tribe  of  wild-geese,  and  settled  by  the  Well,  to  dine 
thereout  on  the  bare  grund,  like  a  wheen  tinklers; 
and  they  had  sangs,  and  tunes,  and  healths^ae 
doubt,  in  pmise  of  the  fountain,  as  they  cn'd  the  WeH, 
and  m  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather;  ancL  lastly,  they 
behoved  a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper  of  the  spring, 
which,  as  I'm  tauld,  made  unco  havoc  amans  tliem 
or  they  wan  hame;  dnd  this  they  ca'd  picknick,  and 
a  plague  to  them  I    And  sae  the  Jig  was  begun  after  g 

her  leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony  a  mad  measure  has  * 

been  danced  sin  syne ;  for  down  cam  masons  and 
nmrgeon-makers,  and  preachers  and  player-folk,  and 
Episcofjalians  and  Methodists,  and  fools  and  fiddlers, 
and  Papists  and  pie-leakers,  and  doctors  and  dmg- 
sters  (  by  the  shop  folk,  that  sell  trash  and  truraperr 
at  throe  prices— and  so  up  got  the  bonny  new  Welu 
and  down  fell  the  honest  auld  town  of  Samt  Ronan's, 
whore  blithe  decent  folk  had  been  hcartsome  eneugh 
for  mony  a  day  before  onv  o'  them  were  born,  or  onjr 
aic  vaoourln^  fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked  brains." 

"What  said  your  landlord,  the  Laird  of  Saint  Ro- 
nan's, to  all  thisT'  said  Tyrrel. 

"  Is' t  my  landlord  ye  are  asking  after,  Maister  1*  ran- 
cie?-:he  Laird  of  •  Saint  Ronan^s  is  naelaadJordHf 

•  Mummiiit,  Kios'i  fit  a^ 
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mine,  and  I  think  ye  might  hae  minded  that— No. 
na,  thanke  be  to  Praise!  Meg  Doda  is  baith  landtom 
and  \Andleddy.  ^  111  eneugh  to  keep  the  doors  open  as 
it  is,  let  be  racing  Whitsunday  and  Mardnmaa— an 
auld  leather  pock  there  la,  Maister  Francie,  in  ane  of 
worthy  Maister  Bindloose  the  sheriff-clerk's  pigeon- 
holes^' in  his  dowcot  of  a  closet  in  the  burgh ;  and 
therein  is  baith  charter  and  sasine,  and  special  service 
to  boot;  and  that  will  be  chapter  and  verse,  speer 
^hen  ye  list." 

"I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tyrrel,  "that  the  inn 
was  your  own ;  though  I  remember  you  were  a  consi- 
derable landed  proprietor." 

"  Maybe  I  am,  replied  Meg,  "jnaybe  I  am  not ; 
and  if  I  be,  what  for  no  7— But  asio  what  the  Laird, 
whose  grandfather  was  my  father's  landlord,  said  to 
the  new  domgs  yonder— he  just  jumped  at  the  ready 
penny,  like  a  cock  at  a  groserf,  and  feu*d  the  bonnv 
holm  beside  the  Well,  that  they  ca'd  the  Saint-Welf- 
holm,  that  was  like  the  best  land  in  his  aught,  to  be 
carved,  and  biggit,  and  howkit  up,  just  at  the  plea- 
sure 01  Jock  Asnier  the  stanc-mason,  that  ca'shim- 
sell  an  arkiteck— there's  nae  Hving  for  new  words  in 
this  new  warld  neither,  and  that  is  another  vex  to 
auld  folk  such  aa  me.~If  s  a  shame  o'  the  young 
Laird,  to  let  his  auld  patrimony  gang  the  |^te  it  alike 
to  gang,  and  my  heart  is  sair  to  see't.  tnough  it  has 
but  little  cause  to  care  what  comes  of  him  or  his." 

"  Is  it  the  same  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
"who  still  holds  the  estate  7— the  old  gentleman,  you 
know,  whom  I  had  some  dispute  witlr* 

"About  hunting  moorfowl  upon  the  Spring-well- 
head muirs7"  said  Meg.  "  Ah,  lad !  honest  Mr.  Bind- 
Joose  brought  you  neatly  off  there— No,  it's  no  that 
honest  man»  but  his  son  John  Mo\abray— the  t'other 
has  slept  down-by  m  SainfRonan's  Kiik  for  these  six 
or  seven  years." 

"  Did  he  leave,"  asked  Tyrrel^  with  something  of  a 
faltennjg  voice,  "no  other  child  than  the  present 
Laird  r 

"No  other  son,"  said  Meg;  "  and  there's  e*en 
eneugh,  unless  he  could  have  left  a  better  ane." 

"  He  died  then."  said  Tyrrel,  "  excepting  this  son, 
without  children  1" 

"  By  vour  leave,  no,"  said  Meg ; "  there  is  the  lasae 
Miss  Clara,  that  keeps  house  for  the  Laird,  if  it  can 
be  ca'd  keeping  house,  for  he  i^  almost  aye  down  at 
the  Well  yonder— so  a  sma'  kitchen  serves  them  at 
the  Shews." 

"Miss  Clara  will  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  there 
during  her  brother's  absence?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Qiat  no !— he  has  her  aften  jinketing  about,  and 
back  and  forward,  wi'  a'  the  fine  flichtering  fools 
that  come  yonder ;  and  clapping  palms  wi'  them,  and 
hnking  at  their  dances  and  daffings.  I  wuss  nae  ill 
come  o't,  but  it's  a  shame  her  father's  daughter 
should  keep  company  wi'  a'  that  scauff  and  raff  of 
physic-students,  and  writers'  prentices,  and  bagmen, 
and  siclike  trash  as  are  down  at  the  Well  yonder." 

"You  are  severe,  Mrs.  Dods,"  replied  the  guest 
**  No  doubt  Miss  Clara's  conduct  deserves  all  sort  of 
freedom." 

"  I  am  saying  naething  against  her  conduct,"  said 
ihe  dame ;  and  there's  nae  ground  to  say  ony  thing 
that  1  ken  of— But  I  wad  hae  like  draw  to  lik&  Mais- 
ter FYancie.  I  never  miarrelled  the  ball  that  the  gen- 
try used  to  hae  at  ray  hit  house  a  gude  wheen  years 
bygane— when  they,  came,  the  auld  folk  in  their 
coaches,  wi'  lang-tailed  black  horses,  and  a  wheen 
galliard  gallants  on  their  hunting  horses,  and  mony 
a  decent  leddy  behind  her  ain  goodman,  and  mony  a 
bonny  apiirking  lassie  on  her  pownia  and  wha  sae 
happy  as  they— And  what  for  no  7  And  then  there 
was  the  formers'  ball,  vn'  the  tight  lads  of  yeomen 
with  the  bran  new  blues  and  the  buckskins— These 
were  decent  meetings— but  then  they  were  a'  ae 
man's  bairns  that  were  at  them,  ilk  ane  Rend  ilk  other 
—they  danced  farmers  wi*  farmers'  daughters,  at  the 
lane,  and  gentles  wi'  gentles  blood,  at  the  t'other^n- 
leaa  maybe  when  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Kill- 
nakelty  Club  would  gie  me  a  round  of  the  floor  my- 
seH,  in  the  way  of  dafling  and  fun,  and  me  no  able  to 
flyteon  them  tor  laughing^I  am  siire  I  never  grudged 
IPese  innocent  pleaeuree,  ahKoogh:  it  has  oost  me 


maybe  a  week's  redding  up,  before  I  got  the  beltw  of 
the  confusion." 

"But,  dame,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  this  ceremonial  wooM 
be  a  little  hard  upon  strangers  like  myself^  fiqir  how 
were  we  to  find  partners  m  these  family  partias  of 
yours  7" 

"Never  yon  fash  your  thumb  about  that  Maiater 
Francie,"  returned  the  landady.  with  a  knowing 
wink.— 'Every  Jack  wiR  flna  a  Jill,  gang  the  world 
as  it  may— and,  at  the  warn  o't.  better  hae  eom« 
fashery  m  finding  a  partner  for  the  night,  than  get 
yoked  with  ane  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  shake  off 
the  mom." 

"  And  does  that  sometimes  happen  7"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"  Happen !— ana  :Vt  amang  the  Well  folk  that  ye 
mean  7"  exclaimed  the  bostese.  "  Was  it  not  the  last 
season,  as  they  ca't,  no  farther  gana  that  young  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  die  Enghsh  lad  wi'  the  red  coat,  that 
keeps  a  mail-coach,  and  drives  it  himsell,  gat  cleekit 
with  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyriggi  the  auld  Leddy  Loup- 
engirtb'a  lang-legged  daughtei^and  they  danced  sae 
lang  thegither,  that  there  was  mair  said  than  suld 
hae  been  said  about  it— and  the  lad  would  fain  hae 
k>uped  back,  but  the  auld  leddy  held  him  to  his  tackle, 
and  the  Commissary  Court  and  somebody  e|9e  madr 
her  Leddy  Binks  in  spite  of  Sir  Bingo's  heart— and  he 
has  never  daured  take  her  to  his  friends  in  England, 
but  they  have  just  vrintered  and  summered  it  at  the 
Well  ever  since— and  that  is  what  the  Well  is  good 
for!" 

"  And  does  Clara,— I  mean  does  BTiss  Mowbray, 
keep  company  with  such  women  aa  these  7"  said 
Tyrrel,  with  a  tone  of  interest  which  he  cfae<^ed  as 
he  proceeded  with  the  question. 

'^What  can  she  do,  puir  thing  7"  said  the  danei 
"  She  maun  keep  the  company  that  her  brother  kcepa, 
for  she  is  clearly  dependent.— But,  speaking  of  that, 
I  ken  what  I  have  to  do.  and  that  is  no  little,  before 
it  darkens.  I  have  aat  clavering  with  you  ower  lang, 
Maister  Francie." 

And  away  she  marehed  with  a  resolved  step,  and 
soon  the  clear  octaves  of  her  voice  were  heard  in 
shrill  admonition  to  her  handmaidens. 

Tyrrel  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  then 
took  his  hat,  paid  a  visit  to  the  stable,  where  his 
horse  saluted  him  with  feathering  ears,  and  that  low 
amicable  neigh,  with  which  that  animal  acknowledges 
the  approach  of  a  loving  and  beloved  friend.  Havins 
seen  that  the  faithful  creature  was  in  every  respect 
attended  to,  Tyrrel  availed  himself  of  the  continued 
and  lingering  twilight,  to  visit  the  old  Castle,,whicn, 
upon  former  occasions,  had  been  his  favountc  eves 
nmg  walk.  He  remained  while  the  light  permitted, 
admiring  the  prospect  we  attempted  to  deacnbe  in 
the  first  chapter,  and  comparing,  as  in  his  former 
reverie,  the  faded  hues  of  the  glimmering  landMape 
to  those  of  human  life,  when  early  youth  and  hop« 
have  ceased  to  gild  them. 

A  brisk  walk  to  the  inn,  and  a  light  supper  <m 

' '   '  '    •  Bwed,  w€ 


a  Welsh  rabbit  and  the  dame's  home-brewo  .  _ 
atimulants  of  livelier,  at  least  more  resigned  thoughts 
—and  the  Blue  bedroom,  to  the  honours  of  which  he 
had  been  promoted,  received  him  a  contented  if  not 
a  cheeifiil  tenant 


CHAPTER  IIL 

AOMINISTRATIOH. 
Tbera  moit  be  fovwmnent  in  all  Bocietr— 
Be«t  have  their  Queea.  and  ttax  lierdf  have  their  leader  i 
Rome  had  her  ConsulB,  Athena  nad  her  Archona, 
And  we.  air.  have  our  Manaiinf  Comnoittee. 

Francis  Tyrsel  was,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
formally  settled  in  his  old  quarters,  wheit  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  remaining  for  several  days. 
The  old-established  carrier  of  the  place  brought  hw 
fishing-rod  and  travdling-tnink,  with  a  letter  to  Meg, 
dated  a  week  previously,  desiring  her  to  prepare  to  r^ 
cei  ve  an  old  acquaintance.  This  annunciation,  though  . 
something  of  the  latest,  Meg  received  with  great  com- 
placency, observing  it  was  a  civil  attention  in  Maister 
Tirl;  and  that  John  HisloPi  though  he  was  not  just 
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ne  fast,  was  fiur  nra*  than  ony  post  of  them  a\  or 
eiprraa  either.  She  also  observed  with  satiafaction, 
that  there  was  no  gun-case  al^ng  with  her  guest's 
bamga ;  *'  for  that  weary  gunning  had  brougnl  him 
ana  her  into  trouble — the  lairds  had  cried  out  upon't, 
u  if  she  made  her  house  a  howif  for  common  fowlers 
tnd  poachers ;  and  yet  how  could  she  hinder  twa  daA 
hempie  callaots  from  taking  a  start  and  an  ower- 
loop?*  They  had  been  ower  the  neighbour's  ground 
tkejr  had  leave  on  up  to  the  march,  and  they  werena 
just  to  ken  meiihs  when  the  moorfowl  got  up.'* 

In  a  day  or  two,  her  guest  fell  into  such  quiet  and 
solitary  habits,  that  Meg,  herself  the  most  restless  and 
bttstUng  of  human  creatures,  began  to  be  vexed,  for 
want  of  the  trouble  which  she  expected  to  have  had 
with  him,  experiencing,  perhaps,  the  same  sort  of  feel- 
ing from  his  extreme  and  passive  indiflerence  on  ail 
pomt^  that  a  good  hotseman  has  for  the  over-patient 
Meed,  which  he  can  scarce  feel  under  him.  His  walks 
were  devoted  to  the  most  solitary  recesses  among  the 
ndgkbominc  woods  and  hilt8--fais  fishing-rod  was 
often  left  behind  him.  or  carried  merely  as  an  apology 
for  sauntering  slowly  by  the  banks  of  some  little 
brooklet— ana  his  success  so  indifferent,  that  Meg 
nid  the  piper  of  Feeblest  would  have  caught  a  croelfu' 
before  Mai^fcer  Prancie  made  out  the  half-dozen ;  so 
that  he  was  obliged,  for  peace's  sake^  to  vindicate  his 
character,  by  kilung  a  handsome  salmon. 

Tytrel's  painting,  as  Meg  called  it.  went  on  equally 
slowly:  He  often,  indeed,  showed  her  the  sketches 
which  he  brought  from  his  walks,  and  used  to  finish 
at  home ;  but  Meg  held  them  very  cheap.  What  sig- 
nified, she  said,  a  wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  and 
whitescarts  upon  them,  diat  he  ca'd  biishes,  and  trees, 
and  crain  ?— Couldna  he  paint  them  wi'  green,  and 
blue,  andf  yellow,  like  the  other  folk  1  "  Ye  will  never 
mak  your  bread  that  way,  Maister  Francie.  Ye  suld 
mant  up  a  muckle  square  of  canvass,  like  Dick  Tinto, 
and  pamt  folks  ainsells,  that  they  like  muckle  better 
to  see  than  ony  craig  in  the  haill  water :  and  1  wadna 
mackie  objeck  even  to  some  of  the  Wallers  coming  up 
and  sitting  to  ye.  They  waste  their  time  waur.  I  wis— 
aod,  I  warrant,  ye  might  make  a  guinea  a-head  of 
them.  Dick  made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld  used 
hand,  and  folk  maun  creep  before  they  gang.". 

Id  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Tyrrei  assured 
her,  diat  the  sketches  with  which  he  busied  himself 
wcreheld^of  such, considerable  value,  that  very  often 
an  artist  in  that  line  received  much  hisher  remune* 
ntioa  for  theae,  than  for  portraits  or  ooTdnred  draw- 
iBgL  He  added,  that  they  were  often  taken  for  the 
pnpose  of  illostrating  popular  poems,  and  hinted  as 
tf  be  himaotf  were  engaged  in  some  labour  of  that 
lature. 

Eagerly  did  Meg  long  to  ponr  forth  to  Nell  v  Trotter, 
thefisbwoman,— whosJB  cart  formed  the  onir  neutral 
diannel  of  communication  between  the  Auld  Town 
tod  the  Well,  and  who  was  in  favour  with  Meg,  bc- 
^ntt  as  Nelly  passed  her  door  in  her  way  to  the 
Well,  she  always  had  the  first  choice  of  her  fish,— the 
Bwrits  of  her  lodger  as  an  artist.  Luclde  Dods  had, 
Btnith,  been  so  much  annoyed  and  bullied^  aa  it  were, 
^th  the  report  of  clever  persons,  accomplished  in  all 
■orts  of  exoellencc^  arriving  day  after  day  at  the  Hotel, 
that  ahff  waa  overjoyed  in  this  ^fortunate  opportunity 
to  tnamph  over  them  in  their  own  way ;  and  it  may 
K  believed^  that  the  excellences  of  her  lodger  lost  no- 
ting by  being  trumpeted  through  her  mouth. 

fmann  hae  the  Best  of  the  cart,  Nelly— if  yon  and 
Be  can  gree— for  it  is  for  ane  of  the  best  of  painters. 
Toor  fine  folk  down  yonder  would  gie  their  lugs  to 
look  at  what  he  has  been  doing— he  gets  gowd  in 
8oopb&  for  three  downright  skarts  and  three  cross 
jnes— And  he  is  no  an  ungrateful  loon,  like  Dick 
Tinto,  that  had  nae  sooner  my  good  five-and-twenty 
QiUings  in  his  pocket  than  he  gaed  down  to  birl  it 
Jja  at  their  bonny  bottle  yonder,  but  a  decent  quiet 
■0,  that  kens  when  he  is  weel  an*,  and  bides  still  at 
5f  Bold  howff— And  what  for  no  7— Tell  them  all 
ftjt,  and  h':ar  what  they  will  say  lill't" 

Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that  already,  with- 

^T1»e  mmd  expRuion  for  a  tlifht  WfiroaebiQeDt  oo'  a  oeich* 
"•i  property. 
t  Tlw  MM  piper  waa  AaMNM  at  tilt  oyatoir. 
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out  stirring  my  shanks  for  the  mattar,"  anflwattl 
Nelly  Trotter;  "they  will  e*en  say  that  ye  areae  auM 
fuleL  and  me  anither,  that  may  hae  some  judgment  in 
cock-bree  or  in  scate-rumples,  but  mauna  laah  our 
beards  about  ony  thing  else." 

"Wad  thev say sae,  the  frontless  villains!  and  mn 
been  a  housekeeper  this  thirty  year !"  exclaimed  Meg; 
"  I  wadna  hae  them  say  it  to  my  face !  But  I  am  no 
speaking  without  warrant— for  what  an  I  had  spoken 
to  the  minister,  lass,  and  shown  him  ane  of  the  loose 
skarts  of  paper  that  Maister  Th-1  leaves  fleeing  about 
his  room  7— and  what  an  he  had  said  he  had  kend 
Lord  Bidmore  gie  five  guineas  for  the  waur  on' 1 7  and 
a'  the  warld  kens  he  was  lang  tutor  in  the  Bidmore 
family."  '■ 

**  Troth,"  answered  her  gossip,  "I  doubt  if  I  was  to 
tell  a'  this  they  would  hardly  believe  me,  mistress ; 
for  there  are  sae  mony  judgea  amang  them,  and  they 
think  sae  muckle  of  themaells,  and  sae  litde  of  other 
folk,  that  unless  ye  were  to  send  down  the  bit  picture, 
I  am  no  thinking  they  will  believe  a  word  that  I  can 
tdl  them." 

*•  No  believe  what  an  honest  Woman  says— let  abee 
to  say  twao'  them  7"  exclauned  Mejg;  ^'O  the  un- 
believing generation  !— Weel,  Nelly,  since  my  back  is 
up,  ye  salftak  down  the  picture,  or  sketching,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  (though  I  thought  sketchers*  were  aye 
made  of  airn,)  and  shame  wi'  it  the  conceited  crew 
that  they  ara— But  see  and  bring' t  back  wi'  ye  again. 
Nelly,  for  it's  a  thing  of  value ;  and  trustna  it  oufor 
your  hand,  that  I  charge  you,  for  I  lippen  no  muckle  - 
to  their  honesty.— Andwelly,  ye  may  tell  them  he  has 
an  illustrated  poem— tf/iw/rotocf— mind  the  word* 
Nelly— that  is  to  be  smck  as  fou  o'  the  like  &  that,  as 
ever  turkey  was  larded  wi'  dabs  o'  bacon." 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials,  and  acting  the 
part  of  a  herald  betwixt  two  hostile  countries  honest 
Nelly  switched  her  little  fish-cart  downwards  to  St 
Ronan'sWell. 

•  In  watering-places,  as  m  other  oongr^ted  assem- 
blies of  the  human  species,  various  kinds  of  govern- 
ment have  been  dictated,  by  chance,  «apnce,  or 
convenience :  but  in  almost  all  of  them,  some  sort 
of  direction  Has  been  adopted,  to  prevent  the  oon* 
sequences  of  anarchy.  Sometimes  the  sole  power 
has  been  vested  in  a  Master  of  Ceremonies :  but  thia^ 
like  other  despotisms^  has  been  of  late  unfashionable, 
and  the  powers  of  this  great  officer  have  been  much 
limited  even  at  Bath,  where  Nash  once  ruled  with  un- 
disputed supremacy.  Committeea  of  management, 
chosen  from  among  the  most  steady  giiestsi  have  been 
in  general  resorted  to,  as  a  more  liberal  modeof  sway, . 
and  to  such  was  confided  the  administration  of  tne 
infant  republic  of  S  t.  Rxman's  Well  This  little  senate^ 
it  must  be  observed,  had  the  more  difficult  task  in  ^dis- 
charging their  high  duties,  that,  like  those  of  other 
republics,  their  subjects  were  divided  into  two  jarring 
and  contending  factions,  who  eveiy  day  eat,  drank, 
danced,  and  made  merry  together,  natirig^each  othar 
all  the  while  with  all  the  animosity  of  political  party, 
endeavouring  by  every  art  to  secure  the  adherence  of 
each  guest  who  arrived,  and  ridiculing  the  absuiditias 
and  follies  of  each  other,  with  all  the  wit  and  bitter- 
ness of  which  they  were  masters. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties  was  no  leas  a 
personage  than  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  to  whom 
the  establishment  owed  its  fame,  nay.  ite  existence: 
and  whose  influence  could  only  have  been  balanced 
by  that  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Mowbray  of 
St.  Ronan's,  or,  as  he  was  called  usually  by  the  com- 
pany who  affected  what  Meg  called  knapping  Eug* 
\\b\  The  Squire,  who  was  leader  of  the  opposita 
faction. 

The  rank  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  her  pretensions 
to  beauty  as  well  as  talent,  (though  the  former  was 
something  faded,)  and  the  consequence  which  she 
arrogated  to  herself  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  drew 
round  her  painters  and  poets,  and  philpsophers,  and 
men  of  science,  and  lecturers,  and  foreign  adventursrs- 
d  hoe  gfinus  omne. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Squire's  influence,  as  a  man  of 
family  and  pr(n)crty  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
who  actually  kept  greyhounds  and  pointeta,  and  «■( 
•  flkatas  ara  eallad  ikatGiMn  iaSoottad. 
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leait  fa&6d  of  huntora  and  of  racers,  ascertained  htm 
iho  support  bf  the  whole  class  of  bucks,  half  and 
whole  bred,  from  the  three  next  coohties ;  and  if  more 
iiiduoements  were  wanting,  he  could  grant  his  favour- 
ites the  privilege  of  shooting  over  his  moors,  which  is 
eaOlmh  to  turn  the  head  of  a  young  Scottishman  at 
any  tmie.    Mr.  Mowbray  was  of  late  especially  sup- 

S)rted  in  his  pre-eminence,  by  a  close  alliance  with 
ir  Bingo  Binks,  a  sapient  English  Baronet,  who, 
ashamea,  as  many  thought  to  return  to  his  own 
ooontnr,  had  set  him  down  at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's, 
to  enjoy  the  blessing  which  the  Caledonian  H\nmen 
had  80  kindly  forcea  on  him  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Rachel  Bonnyrigg.  As  this  gentleman  actually  drove  a 
regular-built  mail-Mach,  not  in  any  respect  differing 
firom  that  of  his  Majesty,  only  that  it  was  more  fre- 
<qneatly  overturned,  nis  influence  with  a  certain  set 
was  irresistible,  and  the  Squire  of  St.  Ronan's,  hav- 
ing the  better  sense  of  the  two,  contrived  to  reap  the 
faU  bcoofii  of  the  consequence  attached  to  his  fnend- 

Theae  two  contending  parties  were  so  edually  ba- 
lanced, that  the  predommanoe  of  the  influence  of 
«ither  was  often  detenyined  by  the  course  of  the  snn. 
Thna,  in  the  morning.,  and  forenoon,  when  Lady  Pe- 
nelope led  forth  her  nerd  to  lawn  and  shadv  bower, 
whether  to  visit  some  ruined  monument  of  ancient 
dmas,  or  eat  their  pic-nic  luncheon,  to  spoil  good 
|>afier  with  bad  drawings,  and  good  verses  with  repe- 
tihon— in  a  word, 

"  To  rsTe,  recite,  and  madden  round  tha  land," 

•her  ladyship's  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  un- 
eontrotled  and  absolute,  and  all  things  were  engaged 
in  the  tourbiilon,  of  which  she  formed  the  pivot  and 
centre.  Bvon  the  hunters,  and  shooters,  and  hard 
drinkers,  were  sometimes  fain  reluctantly  to  follow  in 
her  train,  sulking,  and  quizzing,  and  flouting  at  her 
solemn  festivals,  besides  encouraging  the  younger 
nymphs  togkgle  when  they  should  have  looked  sen- 
timental. But  after  dinner  thd  scene  was  changed 
and  hor  ladyship's  sweetest  smiles,  and  softest  invita- 
tions, were  often  insufficient  to  draw  the  neutral  part 
«f  the  company  to  the  tea-room;  so  that  her  society 
was  reduced  to  those  whose  constitution  or  finances 
rendered  early  retirement  from  the  dining-parlour  a 
matter  of  convenience,  together  with  the  more  devoted 
and  zealous  of  her  own  immediate  dependents  and 
adhoreftts.  Even  the  faith  of  the  latter  was  apt  to  be 
idebaoched.  Her  ladyship's  poet-laureate,  in  whose 
behalf  she  was  tcazin^each  new-comer  for  subscrip- 
tiona,  got  saffidently  independent  to  sing  in  her  lady- 
ship's presence,  at  supper,  a  song  of  rather  equivocal 
meaning ;  and  her  chief  painter,  who  was  employed 
iqpon  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
was,  at  another  time,  seduced  Into  such  a  state  of  pot- 
"valoor,  that,  upon  her  ladyship's  administering  her 
usual  dose  of  criticism  opon  his  works,  he  not  only 
tphmtly  disputed  her  judgment,  but  talked  something 
of  his  right  to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman. 

These  feuds  were  taken  up  by  the  Managing  Com- 
Untteei  vrho  interceded  for  the  penitent  offenaers  on 
the. following  morning,  and  obtained  their  re-esta- 
blishmetit  in  Lady  Penelope's  good  graces;,  upon 
moderate  terms.  Many  other  acts  of  moderating  au- 
diority  they  performed,  much  to  the  assuaging  of  fac- 
tion, and  the  quiet  of  the  Wellers ;  and  so  essential 
was  their  government  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
that  without  them,  St.  Ronan's  spring  would  proba- 
Wy  nave  been  speedily  deserted.  We  must,  therefore, 

e"ve  a  brief  sketch  of  that  potential  Committee^  which 
nh  factions,  acting  as  if  on  a  self-denyingordmance, 
had  combined  to  invest  with  the  reins  of  government. 
Bach  of  its  members  appeared  to  be  selected,  as 
Portunio,  in  the  fairy  tale,  chose  his  followers,  for  his 
Mctiliar  gifts.  First  on  the  list  stood  the  Mak  op 
WaoiciNB,  Dr.  duentin  Quackleben,  who  claimed 
tight  to  regulate  medical  matters  at  the  spring,  upon 
ihe  principle  which,  of  old,  assigned  the  property  of  a 
newly-discovered  couutry  to  the  bucanin*  who  com- 
mitlod  the  eariiest  piracy  on  its  shores.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Doctor's  merit,  as  having  been  first 
to  pfToelaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of  these  healing 
fituntains,  had  occasioned  h's  being  univeiBally  in 


sulled  First  Physician  and  Man  of  Science,  whidy 
last  qualification  he  could  apply  to  all  purposes,  from 
the  boiling  of  an  egg  to  the  giving  a  lecture.  Ho 
was,  indeed,  mio}if{«],  like  many  of  nis  profession,  lo 
spread  both  the  bane  and  antidote  before  a  dyspeptic 


like  many 

itidote  beibre  a  dyspepi 
patient,  being  as  knowing  a  gastronome  as  Dr.  Red 


gill  himself;  or  any  other  worthy  physician  who  haa 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  cuisine^  from  Dr.  Mon- 
criefl' of  Tippermalloch,  to  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  of 
York,  ana  the  present  Dr.  Kitchiner  of  London.  Hut 
pluralities  are  always  invidious,  and  therefore  the 
Doctor  prudently  relinquished  the  ofRcc  of  caterer  and 
head-carver  to  tne  Man  of  Tafte,  who  occupied  regu- 
larly, and  ex  officio,  the  head  of  the  table,  reserving  to 
himself  the  occasional  privilege  of  criticising,  and  a 
principal  share  in  consuming,  the  good  things  whi«h 
the  common  entertainment  aiubnled.  We  have  only 
to  sam  up  this  brief  account  of  the  learned  Doctor. 
by  informing  the  reader  that  he  was  a  tall,  lean, 
beetle^rowed  man,  with  an  ill-made  black  scratch- 
wig.,  that  stared  out  on  either  side  ffom  his  lanterti 
jaw's.  He  rrskied  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  at 
St  Ronan's.  and  was  supposed  to  make  an  indif- 
ferent good  thingof  it,— especially  as  he  played  whist 
to  admiration. 

First  in  place,  though  perhaps  second  to  the  Doc- 
tor in  real  authority,  was  Mr.  winteiblossom ;  a  civil 
sort  of  person,' who  was  nicely  F)reciBe  in  his  address, 
wore  his  hair  cued,  and  dresfwd  with  powder,  had 
knee-buckles  set  with  Bristol  stones^  ana  a  seaNrinK 
as  large  as  Sir  John  Falstafl^s.  In  his  heyday  he  had 
a  small  estate,  which  he  bad  spent  like  a  gentleman, 
by  mixing  with  the  gay  world.  He  was,  in  short,  one 
01  those*  respectablelinks  that  connect  the  coxcombs 
of  the  present  day  ¥ath  those  of ,  the  last  age^  and 
could  compare,  in  his  own  experience,  the  follies  af 
both.  In  latter  days,  he  had  sense  enough  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  conrse  of  dissipation,  though  with 
impaired  health  and  impoverished  fortunou 

Mr.  Winterblossom  now  Uved  upon  a  moderate  an- 
nuity, and  had  discovered  a  way  of  reconciling  his 
economy  with  much  company  and  made  dishes,  by 
acting  as  pcipeiual  presiaent  of  the  table-d'hote  at 
the  Well.  Here  he  used  to  amuse  the  society  by  tott- 
ing stories  about  Garrick,  Foote,  Bonnel  Thornton, 
and  Lord  Kelly,  and  delivering  his  opinions  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  ana  vertu.  An  excellent  carver,  he  knew 
how  to  help  each  guest  to  what  was  precisely  his  doe; 
and  never  failed  to  reserve  a  proper  slice  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  own  labomv.  To  ooBclude,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  at  least  in  paint- 
ing and  music,  although  it  was  rather  of  the  technical 
kind,  than  that  which  warms  the  heart  and  elcvataa 
the  feelings.  There  was,  indeed,  about  Winterblos- 
som, nothing  that  was  either  warm  or  elevated.  He 
was  shrewd,  seUish,  and  sensual;  the  last  two  af 
which  qualities  he  screened  from  observation,  under 
a  specious  varnish  of  exterior  complaisance.  There- 
fore, in  his  professed  and  apparent  anxiety  to  do  the 
honours  of  tne  table,  tn  the  most  punctilious  point  of 
good  breeding,  he  never  permitted  the  attendants 
opon  the  nublic  taste  to  supply  the  wants  of  others, 
until  all  nis  own  private  comforts  had  been  fully 
arranged  and  provided  for. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  also  distinguished  for  pos- 
sessing a  few  curious  engravings,  and  other  speei 
mens  of  art,  with  the  exhibition  of  which  he  occa- 
sionally bailed  a  wet  morning  at  the  public  room. 
They  were  collected,  "riw  tt  modis"  said  the  M&n 
of  Law,  another  distinguished  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  a  knowing  cock  of  his  eye  to  his  next 
neighbour. 

Of  this  person  little  need  be  said.  He  was  a  larce- 
boned,  loud-voiced,  red-fiiced  man,  named  Meikle- 
wham;  a  country  writer,  or  attorney,  who  managed 
the  matters  of  the  Squire  much  to  the  profirof  one  or 
other,— if  not  of  both.  His  nose  projected  from  the 
ffont  of  his  broad  vulgar  fhce,  like  the  9tile  of  an  old 
sun-dial,  twisted  all  of  one  aida  He  was  as  grea* 
a  bully  in  his  profession,  as  if  it  had  been  military  in- 
stead of  civil :  conducted  the  whole  technicalities  con- 
cerning the  cutting  up  the  Saint's- Wdl-haugh,  so 
much  lamented  bv  Dame  Dods,  into  building-stanceo, 
and  was  on  excallent  tanns  with  Doctor  Quackleben, 
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wko  ilwtjrs  vsoonminded  him  to  make  the  wills  of 

Aher  the  Man  of  Law  cornea  Captain  Mango 
MtcTini,  a  Highland  lieutenant  on  half-pay.  and 
that  of  ancient  staliding ;  one  who  preferred  toady  of 
the  ftroni^t  to  wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  cold 
ilnma  finished  about  a  bottle  of  whiaky  per  dtem, 
whenever  he  could  come  by  iL  He  was  called  the 
Han  of  Peace,  on  the  same  principle  which  assigns 
to  constafaleSi  Bow-street  runner^  and  such  like,  who 
cvry  bludgeons  to  break  folk's  beads,  and  are  per- 
petutually  and  officially  employed  in  scenes  of  not, 
the  title  of  peace-offieers^ihat  is,  because  by  .his 
tabor  he  compelled  others  to  act  with  discivtion. 
The  Captain  was  the  general  referee  in  ail  those  abor- 
tive quarrels,  whicli,  at  a  place  of  this  kind,  are  so 
apt  to  occur  at  night,  and  to  be  quietly  aetiled  in  the 
morning  t  and  occasionally  adopted  a  quarrel  himself 
by  way  of  taking  down  any  guest  who  is  unusually 
pognaciousL  This  occupation  procured  Captain  Mac- 
Tark  a  good  deal  of  respect  at  the  Well ;  for  he  was 
pnctady  that  sort  of  person,  who  is  ready  to  fight 
with  any  one,— whom  no  one  can  find  an  apology 
Ibr  declining  to  fight  ^ith,— in  fightinff  with  whom 
eonaidenible  danger  was  incurred,  for  ne  was  ever 
and  anon  ahowing  that  he  could  snufTa  candle  with 
i  piatol  ball,— and  lastly,  through  fighting  with  whom 
no  eclat  or  credit  could  redound  to  the  antagonist 
Hs  alwaya  woVe  a  bhie  coat  and  red  collar,  had  a 
supercilioua  tacitumitv  of  manner,  ate  aliced  leeks 
with  hia  cheese,  and  resembled  m  complexion  a 
Dutch  red-herring. 

Still  remains  to  be  raendoned  the  Man  of  Religion— 
the  gentle  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  who  had  strayed  to 
8t  Rooan's  Well  from  the  banks  of  Gam  or  Isis,  and 
who  piqued  himself;  first  on  his  Greek,  and  secondly, 
SB  his  politeneaB  to  the  ladies.  Daring  all  the  week 
days,  as  Dame  Dods  has  already  hinted^  this  reverend 

Sntlcman  was  tlie  partner  at  the  whist-table,  or  in 
B  ball-room,  to  what  maid  or  matron  soever  lacked 
a  partner  at  either;  and  on  the  Sundays,  he  read 

Sairers  in  the  public  room  to  all  who  chose  to  attend. 
e  was  also  a  deviser  of  charades,  and  an  unnddler 
Of  nddles;  he  played  a  little  on  the  flute,  and  was 
Mr.  ^^terblosaom's  principal  assistant  in  contriving 
those  ingenious  and  romantic  paths,  by  which,  as  by 
(ne  ag-zags  which  connect  military  parallels,  you 
vers  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind 
the  hotel,  which  commands  so  beautiful  a  prospect. 
It  exacdy  that  precise  angle  of  ascent,  which  entitles 
t  gentleman  to  offer  his  arm,  and  a  lady  to  accept  it, 
with  perftct  propriety. 

There  waa  yet  another  member  of  thia  Select  Com- 
Mttee,  Mr.  Michael  Meredith,  who  might  be  termed 
tw  Man  of  Mirth,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Jack  Pudding 
tottie  company,  whose  business  it  was  to 'crack  the 
f*5.ioke,  and  sing  the  best  song,— he  could.  Un- 
tackily.  however,  this  functionary  was  for  the  present 
•Niged  to  absent  himself  from  St.  Ronan's;  for,  not 
noollecnng  that  he  did  not  actually  wear  the  privi- 
Mpd  motley  of  his  profession,  he  had  passed  some 
JMt  upon  Captain  Mac-Turk,  which  cut  so  much  to 
the  qoick,  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  fain  to  go  to  goat- 
wney  Quarters,  at  some  ten  miW  distance,  aikd  re- 
■■»  there  in  a  sort  of  concealment,  until  the  affair 
iDOQid  be  made  up  through  the  mediation  of  his 
"Whreo  of  the  Committee. 

Such  woe  the  honest  gentlemen  who  mansged  the 
mun  of  this  rising  settlement,  with  as  much  unpar- 
auity  as  could  be  expected.  They  were  not  indeed 
Without  thor  own  secret  predilections:  for  the  lawyer 
y.the  soldier  privately  inclined  to  the  party  of  the 
yire,  while  the  parson,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr. 
■vinterblosaom,  were  more  devoted  to  the  interests 
JI.*^y  Penelope;  so  that  Doctor  (^ackleben  alone, 
yoo  probably  recollected  that  the  gentlemen  were  as 
wde  to  stomach  complaints,  as  the  ladies  to  nervous 
•jwuera,  soemed  the  onlf  person  who  preserved  in 
Jjoaad  deed  the  moat  rigid  neutrality.  Never- 
'■•IM8,  the  interests  of  the  establishment  being  very 
Jya  at  the  heart  of  this  honoorable  council,  and  each 
*w°K  his  own  profit,  pleasure,  or  comfort,  in  smne 
J5»  uivolved,  they  suffered  not  their  private  sHec- 
"Bi  to  mter&re  with  their  public  duties  but  acted» 


every  one  in  his  own  spberei  Ibr  ths  ptiblie  benefit  oC 
the  whole  community. 

CJHAPTER  IV.  ( 

THE  INVITATION. 

Thai  paintan  vrri  A  tbeir  namet  at  Co.-PBioBk 

The  clamour  which  attends  the  removal  of  dinnef 
from  a  public  rooialiad  subsided ;  the  clattcrt>f  plateflk 
and  kmves  and  forks— the  bustling  tread  of  awkwara 
boobies  of  country  servants,  kicking  each  other's 
shins,  and  wrangling,  as  they  endeavour  to  rush  out 
of  the  door  three  aorenst- the  clash  of  glasses  and 
tuniblers,  borne  to  earth  in  the  tumult— the  ahrieks 
of  the  landlady— the  curses,  not  k>ud,  but  deep,  of  th« 
landlord— had  all  passed  away:  and  those  of  tha 
company  who  had  servants,  had  been  accommodated 
by  their  respective  Ganymedes  with  such  remnant* 
of  their  respective  bottles  of  wine,  spirits^  d^.  as  th« 
said  Ganymedes  had  not  previously  consumed,  whil* 
the  rest,  broken  into  such  observance  by  Mr.  Wintor- 
i>lossom,  waited  patiently  uiuil  the  worthy  president's 
own  special  and  multifarioufe  commissions  had  beett 
executed  by  a  tidy  young  woman  and  a  lumpish  lad, 
the  regular  attendants  oelonging  to  the  house,  but 
whom  he  permitted  to  wait  on  no  one,  till,  as  th* 
hymn  saya, 

"  All  hia  wants  were  well  mivUfld.*' 

"And  Dinah— my  botUe  of  pale  aaerry,  Dinah-* 
place  it  on  this  side— there's  a  good  sirl ;— and.  Toby 
—get  my  jug  with  the  hot  water— ana  let  it  be  PoilioK 
—and  don't  spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  if  yon  can  hab 
it,  Toby." 

"No— for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  t»*> 
day  already,"  said  tne  Squire ;  a  sarcasm  to  which 
Lady  Penelope  only  replied  wiip  a  look  of  oontempt* 

"  And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar— the  soA  East  India 
sugar,  Dinah— and  a  lemon,  Dinah,  one  of  those 
which  came  fresh  to-day— Go  fetch  it  from  the  hart 
Tobr— and  don't  tumble  down  stairs,  if  you  can  help 
it.— And,  Dinah— stay,  Dinah— the  nutmeg,  Dinah, 
and  the  ginger,  my  good  girl— And,  Dinah- put  tbs 
cushion  up  behind  my  back— and  the  footstool  to  rov 
foot,  for  my  toe  is  something  the  worse  of  ray  wsIk 
with  your  ladyship  this  morning  to  the  top  of  Bel- 
videre." 

"  Her  ladyship  may  call  it  what  she  pleases  in  com 
mon  parlance,'^  said  the  writer;  "but  it  must  stand 
Munt-grunzie  in  the  stamped  paper,  being  so  nomi- 
nated in  the  ancient  writs  and  evidents  thereof." 

"And,  Dinah,"  continued  the  president,  "Hfl  un 
my  handkerchief— and— a  bit  of  biscuit,  Dinah— ana 
—and  I  do  not  think  I  want  any  thing  else— Look  to 
the  company,  my  good  girl.— 1  have  the  honour  to 
drink  the  company's  very  g;pod  health— Will-  your 
ladyship  honour  me  by  accepting  a  glass  of  negus  1^ 
I  learnt  to  make  negus  from  old  DartineuTs  aou.-^ 
He  always  used  East  India  su^r  and  added  a  tama- 
rind—it improves  the  flavour  mfinitcly.— Dinah,  sea 
your  father  sends  for  some  tamarinds— Dartineux 
knew  a  good  thing  almost  as  well  as  his  father:-! 
met  him  at  Bath  m  the  year— let  me  see— Garricli 
was  just  taking  leave,  and  that  was  in,"  &c  dbc.  Sue 
"And  what  is  tliis  now,  Dinah  I"  he  said,  as  she  pa( 
into  his  hand  a  roll  of  paper. 

"  Something  that  Nelly  Trotter"  (Trotting  NcUjr, 
as  the  company  oalled  her)  "  brought  from  a  sketch- 
ing gentleman  that  lives  at  the  woman's"  (thuf 
bluntly  did  the  upstart  minx  describe  the  reverend 
Mrs.  Margaret  Dods)  "  at  the  Cleikum  of  Aultoun 
yonder"— A  name,  by  the  way,  which  the  inn  haa 
acquired  from  the  use  which  the  saint  upon  the  sign  • 
post  was  making  of  his  pastoral  crook. 

"Indeed,  Dinah  1*'  saidMr.  Winteiblosaom,  gravely 
taking  out  his  spectacles,  and  wiping  them  before  he 
opened  the  roll  of  paper ;  "  some  boy's  daubing,  I 
suppose,  whose  pa  and  ma  wish  to  get  him  into  the 
Trustees'  School,  and  so  are  beating  about  for  a  littln 
interesL- But  I  am  drained  dry-^I  put  three  lads  in 
last  season ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  my  particular 
interest  with  the  secretary,  who  asks  my  opinion  now 
and  then,  I  could  not  have  managed  it  But  giff;gaa 
say  I.— £h !  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  this?— Hai4 
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is  both  foroe  and  keeping— Who  can  this  be,  my  lady  1 
—Do  but  866  the  sky-line— why,  this  is  really  a  little 
bit— an  exquisite  little  bit— Who  the  devil  can  it  be? 
and  how  can  he  have  stumbled  upon  the  dog-hole  in 

the  Old  Town,  and  the  snarling  9-" 1  q^  your 

ladyship  ten  (housandpardona— that  kennels  there?" 

'Odare  say^  my  lady."  said  a  little  miss  of  fourteen, 
her  eye8gr6>ving  rounder  and  rounder,  and  her  cheeks 
rcNlder  and  redder,  as  she  found  herself  speaking,  and 
•o  many  folks  listening— "  O  la  1  I  dare  say  it  is  the 
same  gentleman  we  met  one  day  in  the  Low- wood 
walk,  that  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  yet  was  none 
of  the  company,  and  that  you  said  was  a  handsome 
man." 

"  I  did  not  say  handsome,  Maria."  replied  her  lady- 
ship :  **  ladies  irever  say  men  are  handsome— I  only 
said  ne  looked  genteel  and  interesting." 

"And  that,  my  lady,"  said  »he  young  parson,  bow- 
ing and  smihng[y  "is,  I  will  be  judged  by  the  company, 
the  more  floittenng  compliment  of  the  two— We  shall 
be  jealous  of  this  Unknown  presently." 

"  Nay,  but,",  continued  the  sweetly  communicative 
Maria,  with  some  real  wid  some  assumed  simplicity, 
•^your  ladyship  forgets— for  you  said  presently  after, 
you  were  sure  he  was  no  gentleman,  for  he  did  not 
nm  after  you  with  your  glove  which  vou  had  dropped 
—and  so  I  went  back  myself  to  find  your  ladyship's 
glove,  and  he  never  offered  to  help  me^  and  I  saw  him 
closer  than  your  ladyship  did,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
handsome,  though  he  is  not  very  civil." 

"  You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too  load,  miss," 
said  Lady  Penelope,  a  natural  blush  reinforcing  the 
nuance  of  rouge  by  which  it  was  usually  superseded. 

"  What  say  you  to  that,  Squire  Mowbray  ?"  aaid 
the  eleaeant  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

**  A  lair  challenge  to  the  field,  Sir  Bingo."  answered 
the  squire ;  "  when  a  lady  throws  down  the  gauntlet, 
a  gentleman  may  throw  the  handkerchief." 

^*I  have  always  the  benefit  of  your  best  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lady  with  dignity. 
"I  suppose  Miss  Maria  has  contrived  this  pretty  story 
for  your  amusement.  I  can  hardly  answer  to  Mr. 
Dig^B,  for  bringing  her  into  company  where  she 
veceiyes  encouragement  to  behave  so." 

•*  Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president,  "  you 
must  let  the  jest  pass  by ;  and  since  this  is  really 
such  an  admirable  sketch,  you  must  honour  us  vrith 
your  opinion,  whether  the  company  can  consistently 
with  propriety  make  any  advances  to  this  man^" 

**In  my  opmion,"  said  her  ladyship,  the  angry  spot 
still  glowing  on  her  brOw,  "there  are  enough  of  Tnen 
among  us  already— I  wish  I  could  say  gentlemen— As 
tnattera  stand.  I  see  Uttle  business  ladies  can  have  at 
St,  Ronan's.*' 

This  was  an  intimation  which  always  brought  the 
Squire  back  to  good-breeding,  which  he  could  make 
use  of  when  he  pleased.  He  deprecated  her  lady- 
ship's displeasure,  until  she  told  him,  in  returning 
good  humour,  that  she  really  would  not  trust  him 
iwless  he  brought  his  sister  to  be  security  for  his  future 
politeness. 

"Clara,  my  la^y,"  said  Mowbray,  "is  a  little  wil- 
Ail ;  and  I  believe  your  ladyship  mu^t  take  the  task 
of  unharbouring  her  into  your  own  hands.  What  say 
you  to  a  gipsy  party  up  to  my  old  shop  ?— It  is  a 
Bachelor' shouse— you  must  not  expert  things  in  much 
order ;  but  Clara  would  be  honoured" 

The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal 
of  something  like  a  party,  and,  quite  reconciled  with 
Mowbray,  began  to  inquire  whether  she  might  bring 
the  stranger  artist  with  her:  "that  is,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, looking  to  Dinah,  "  if  he  be  a  gentleman." 

Here  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  "  that  the- 
eentleman  at  Meg  Dods's  was  quite  and  clean  a  gen- 
Ueman,  and  an  illustrated  poet  beBides." 

"An  illustrated  poet,  Dinah?"  said  Lady  Penelope ; 
**  you  must  mean  an  illustrious  poet." 
»  "  I  dare  to  say  your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  Dinah, 
dropping  a  curtsey. 

A  joyous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly 
exdtea  through  all  the  blue- stocking  faction  of  the 
companv,  nor  were  the  news  totally  indifferent  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  The  former  belonged  to  that 
ekasik  whob  like  the  young  Ascanius,  are  ever  beating 
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about  in  quest  of  a  tawny  bon,  thoagh  they  are  much 
more  auccesaful  in  now  and  then  starting  a  great 
bore  ;*  and  the  othere,  having  left  all  their  own  ordi- 
nary afiaira  and  subjects  of  interest  at  home,  wers 
glad  to  make  a  matter  of  importance  of  the  most 
trivial  occurrence.  A  mighty  poet,  said  the  fonncr 
clasa— who  could  it  possibly  be?— All  names  were  re- 
cited—all Britain  scrutinized,  from  Highland  hills  td 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland— from  Sydenham  Com- 
mon to  St  James's  Place— even  the  Banks  of  the 
Bosphorus  were  explored  for  some  name  which  might 
rank  under  this  distinguished  epithet.— And  then,  be- 
sides his  illustrious  poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimitably  I— 
who  could  it  be  ?  And  all  the  gapers,  who  had  no* 
thing  of  their  own  to  suggest,  answered  with  the 
aniistrophe,  "Who could  itbe?" 

The  Claret-Clubk  which  oproprised  the  choicest  and 
firmest  adherents  of  Sauire  Mowbray  and  the  Baro- 
net—men who  scorned  thai  the  reversion  of  one 
bottle  of  wine  should  furnish  forth  the  feast  of  to- 
morrow, though  caring  naught  about  either  of  the 
fine  arts  in  question,  found  out  an  interest  of  their 
own,  which  centred  in  the  same  individual. 

"I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  "this  is 
the  very  fellow  that  we  saw  down  at  the  Willow- 
slack  on  Saturday— be  was  tog'd  gnostically  eoongfa, 
and  east  twelve  yards  of  hne  with  one  hand— the  fly 
fell  like  a  thistledown  on  the  water." 

"UichI"  answered  the  party  he  addressed,  in  the 
accents  of  a  dog  choking  in  the  collar. 

"We  saw  him  poll  out  the  sahnon  yonder,"  said 
Mowbray:  "you  remember— clean  fish— the  tkie- 
ticks  on  liis  gills— weighed,  1  dare  say,  a  matter  of 
eighteen  pounds." 

' "  Sixteen  1"  reptied  Sir  fimgo,  in  the  same  tone  of 
strangulation. 

"None  of  your  rigs,  Bing!"  said  his  companion, 
"—nearer  eighteen  than  sixteen  1" 

"  Nearer  sixteen,  by !" 

"  Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blue  on  it  to  the  com- 
pany ?"  said  the  Squire. 

"Wo,  d— n  mer  croaked  the  Baronet— "to  our 
own  set  I  will." 

"Then,  I  say  done  I"  quoth  the  Squire. 

•And  "Done!"  responded  the  knight;  and  oof 
came  their  red  pocketbooks. 

"But  who  shall  decide  the  bet?"  said  the  Stniire. 
"The  genius  himseU;  I  suppose ;  they  talk  of  asking 
him  here,  but  I  suppose  he  will  scarce  mind  quizzes 
like  them."  ^ 

"  Write  myself— John  Mowbray,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"You,  Baronet!— you  write!"  answered  the  Squire^ 
"d— n  mcL  that  cock  Von*t  figlit— you  won't." 

"  I  will,"  growled  Sir  Bingo,  more  articulately  than 
Qsual.  / 

"  Why,  you  can't !"  said  Mowbray.  "  You  never 
wrote  a  line  in  your  life,  save  those  yon  were  whipped 
for  at  school."  •  ..^.  «.  %      «... 

"  I  can  write— I  will  write !"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "  Two 
to  one  I  will."  ,  ,  .,    «   , 

And  there  the  affair  rested,  for  the  council  of  the 
company  were  in  high  consultation  concenung  the 
most  proper  manner  of  opening  a  communication 
with  the  mysterious  stranger;  and  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Winterblossom,  whose  tones,  originally  fine,  age  had 
reduced  to  falsetto,  was  calling  upon  the  whole  parly 
for  "Order,  order !"  So  that  the  bucks  were  obliged 
to  lounge  in  silence,  with  both  arms  reclined  on  tfie 
table,  and  testifying,  by  coughs  and  yawns,  their  m- 
difference  to  the  mattere  inaoestjon,  while  the  rest  oi 
the  company  debated  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  jnal^ 
tere  of  life  and  death.       ,  ,  ,,    „,. 

"  A  visit  from  one  of  the  gentlemen— Mr.  Winter 
blossom,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble— in  nameof  tht 
company  at  large— would,  Lady  Penelope  Penfeaihor 
presumed  to  think,  be  a  necessary  preliimnary  to  on 
invitation."  ...       .  ,       ,   ,    , 

Mr.  WiftterblosBom  wm  "quite  of  her  ladyship's 
opinion,  and  would  gladly  have  been  the  pra>nal    / 
representative  of  the  company  at  St.  Ronan  s  Well— 

•  Tlie  one  or  the  other  waa  oqnally  <n  wertt  to  Aipnnias.— 
'i  Optat  apniDi,  tnt  ftilvum  dnoaadere  monl*  feoiMin.** 
Modem  Trojaua  make  a  gnat  diatinelioD  betwixt  these  Iwo  ok 
jecteofebaaa. 
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but  it  wu  op  hiU—her  ladnhip  knew  his  tyrant,  the 
gonU  was  hoverins  upoa  the  frontiere— there  were 
oiher  ffentieaien,  younger  and  more  worthy  to  fly  at 
the  lady's  command  than  an  ancient  Vulcan  like 
him-there  was  the  Yaliant  Mars  and  the  eloquent 
Mcsrcury." 

Thus  speakinjt,  he  bowed  to  Captain  MacTurk  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  Chatlerly,  and  reclined  on  hia 
chair,  sipping  hia  negus  with  the  seif-aatisfied  amile 
of  ooe^  woo,  by  a  pretty  speech,  haa  rid  himaelf  of  a 
trottblesome  commission.  At  the  aame  time,  by  an 
Id  probably  of  mental  absence,  he  put  in  his  pocket 
the  drawing,  which,  after  circulating  around  the  ta- 
%  had  returned  back  to  the  chair  of  the  president, 
being  the  point  from  which  it  had  set  out. 

"Br  Cot,  madam."  said  Captain,  MacTurk,  "I 
ihoold  be  proud  to  obey  your  leddyship's  commands 
-but,  by  Cot,  I  never  call  first  on  any  man  that 
never  called  upon  me  at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry 
hiiR  a  friend's  mcasage,  or  such  lil^e." 

**Twig  the  old  connoisseur,"  said  the  Squire  to  the 
KnudiL— "He  is  condiddling  the  drawing." 

**  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mo wbray—pour  it  into  him,"  whia- 
perad  Sir  Bingo. 

,  "Thank  yeTornothing,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire, 
m  the  same  tone.  **  Winterblossom  is  one  of  u8--t0a« 
one  of  us  St  least—and  won't  stand  the  ironing.  He 
has  his  Wogdens  atiU,  that  were  right  thmgs  in 
his  day,  and  can  hit  the  hay-stack  with  the  best  of 
us—but  stay,  they  are  hallooins  on  the  parson." 

They  were  ind^  busied  on  all  hands,  to  obtain  Mr. 
Chatteriy's  consent  to  wait  on  the  Genius  unknown ; 
but  dxxigh  he  smiled  and  simpered,  and  was  abso- 
iatelf  incapable  of  saying  No,  he  bdgged  leave,  in  all 
humility,  to  decline  that  conymission.  "Tlie  truth 
wa^"  be  pleaded  in  his  excuse, "  that  having  one  day 
walked  to  visit  the  old  Castle  of  St  Ronan's,  and 
returning  through  the  Auld  Town,  {is  it  waspopularlv 
called,  he  had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Clexkum^' 
jpronoonced  Anglici^  with  the  open  diphthong,)  "  m 
hopes  to  get  a  glass  of  syrup  of  capillaize,  or  adraught 
of  something  cooling:  and  had  in  fact  expressed  his 
wishes,  and  was  knocking  pretty  loudly,  when  a  sash- 
window  waa  thrown  suddenly  ua  and  ere  he  was 


not  oool  mm  diere  was  another  biding  him,— an  inu- 
matiou  which  induced  him  to  retreat  m  all  haste  from 
the  repetition  of  the  shower-bath." 
AH  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplain's  mis- 
vrtone,  the  history  of  which  seemed  to  be  wrung 
non  him  reluctantly,  by  the  necessity  of  assigning 
jaw  weighty  cause  for  declining  to  execute  the 
ioies'  commands.  But  the  Squire  and  Baronet  oon- 
gUHd  their  mirth  far  longer  than  decorum  allowed, 
^ng  ibemsclvcs  back  in  their  chairs,  with  their 
usda  thrust  into  their  side-pockets,  and  th^  mouths 
^xpanded  with  unrestrained  enjoyment,  until  the  suf- 
fer, angry,  disconcerted,  and  endeavouring  to  look 
■^nfuL  mcutred  another  general  btirst  of  laughter  on 
ul  bands. 

.  When  ^Ir.  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing some  degree  of  order,  he  found  the  mishaps  of  the 
{oung  divine  proved  as  intimidating  as  ludicrous. 
Jot  one  of  the  comi>any  chose  to  go  Envoy  Extraor- 
Hioary  to  the  dominions  of  Uueen  Meg,  who  might  be 
ft^cted  of  paying  little  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an 
Niassador'a  person.  And  what  was  worse,  when 
Jwas  resolved  that  a  civil  card  from  Mr.  Winter- 
J««om,  in  the  flame  of  the  company,  should  be  sent 
tt  the  stranger,  instead  of  a  personal  visit,  Dinah  in- 
wnned  them  that  she  was  sure  no  one  about  the 
^  coold  be  bribed  to  carry  up  a  letter  of  the  kind ; 
|2J»bea  such  an  event  had  taken  place  two  sum- 
™  «ncc;  Meg,  who  construed  it  into  an  attempt  to 
r*»«,from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest,  had  so 
?°<ued  a  pioughboy  who  carried  the  letter,  that  he 


J^tmg  party,  choosing  rather  to  face  the  French 

*■*»  to  return  within  the  sphere  of  Meg's  displeasure. 

^«R  while  they  were  agitating  this  new  difficulty, 


a  prodigious  clamour  was  heard  without,  which,  to 
the  first  apprehensions  of  the  company,  soefticd  to  be 
Meg,  in  all  her  terrors,  come  to  anticipate  the  pro- 
posed invasion.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  proved  to 
be  her  gossip,  Trotting  Nelly,  or  Nelly  'Trotter,. in  the 
act  of  forcing  her  way  up  stairs,  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  whole  household  of  the  hotel,  to  re- 
claim Luckitt  Dod's  picture,  as  she  called  it.  This 
made  the  connoisseur's  treasure  tremble  in  his  pocket, 
who,  thrusting  a  half-crown  into  Toby's  hand,  ex- 
horted him  to  give  it  her,  and  try  his  influence  in 
keeping  her  back.  Toby^  who  knew  Nelly's  nature, 
put  the  half-crown  into  his  own  pocket,  and  snatched 
up  a  gill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard.  Thus 
armed,  he  boldly  confronted  the  viraga  and  interpos- 
ing a  remora,  which  was  able  to  check  poor  Nelly's 
course  in  her  most  determined  moods,  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  immediate  storm  whicn  ap- 
EroBched  the  company  in  general,  and  Mr.  Winter- 
lossom  in  particular,  but  brought  the  guests  the 
satisfiactory  information,  that  Trotting  Nelly  had 
agreed,  aAer  she  had  slept  out  her  nap  in  the  barn,  to 
convey  their  commands  to  the  Unknowx\  of  Cleikum 
of  Aultoun. 

Mr.  Winterblossom.  therefore,  having  authenti- 
cated his  proceedings,  by  inserting  in  the  Minutes  of 
tne  Committer  the  authority  which  he  had  received, 
wrote  his  card  ui  the  best  style  of  diplomacy,  and 
sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  the  Spa,  which  bore  some- 
thing like  a  nymph,  seated  beside  what  was  designed 
to  represent  an  urn. 

The  rival  factions,  however  did  not  trust  entirely  to 
this  official  invitation.  Lady  Penelope  was  of  opin< 
ion  that  they  should  fiivl  some  way  of  letting  the 
strangei^a  man  of  talent  unquestionably— under- 
stana  that  there  were  m  the  society  to  which  he  was 
invited,  spirits  of  a  more  select  sorL  who  felt  worthy 
to  intrude  themselves  on  his  solitude. 

Accordingly,  her  ladyship  imposed  upon  the  elegant 
Mr.,Chatterly  the  task  of  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
company  to  see  the  unknown  artist,  in  a  neat  occa- 
sional copy  of  verses.  The  poor  gentleman's  muse, 
however,  proved  unpropitious ;  for  he  was  able  topro- 
oeed  no  farther  than  two  lines  in  half  an  hour,  which, 
coupled  with  its  variations,  we  insert  from  the  blotted 
manuscript,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  the  altera- 
tions  in  Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad : 


1.  Mttiis.    a.  Dame$. 


mUl/ joMnf. 


TiM  fnTinphsl  of  SL  Roflsn's  [in  porpOM  eombining 

I.  AmIh,    9.  Mail, 
To  Ui»  [youth]  who  it  crest  Iratti  ia  ?ene  and  demgDinff« 
dioinff. 

TUe  eloquence  of  a  prose  billet  was  necessarily 
resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  the  heavenly  muse,  and 
the  said  billet  was  secretly  intrusted  to  the  care  ol 
Trotting  Nelly.  The  same  trusty  emissary,  when  re- 
freshed oy  her  nap  among  the  pease-straw,  and  about 
to  harness  her  cart  for  her  return  to  the  sea-coasL 
(in  the  course  of  which  she  was  to  pass  the  Aultoun.) 
received  another  card,  written,  as  he  had  threatened, 
by  Sir  Bingo  Bmks  himself,  who  had  given  himseii 
this  trouble  to  secure  the  settlement  of  tne  bet ;  con 
jecturing  that  a  man  with  a  fashionable  exterior, 
who  could  throw, twelve  yards  of  line  at  a  cast  wjth 
such  precision,  might  consider  tlie  invitation  of  Win- 
terblossom as  that  of  an  old  twaddler,  and  care,  as 
little  for  the  good  graces  of  an  aflfected  blue  stocking 
and  her  coterie^  vmose  conversation,  in  Sir  Bingo's 
mind,  rehshed  of  nothing  but  of  weak  tea  aifd  bread 
and,  butter.  Thus  the  nappy  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel 
received,  considerably  to  his  surprise,  no  less  thau 
three  invitatk)n8  at  once  from  the  Well  of  St.  Ro- 


CHAPTER  V. 

XPISTOLABY  XLOQUBNeS. 

But  how  can  I  aniwor.  rinee  tint  I  moit  read  thee  }— Pbii>b. 

Dssiaovs  of  authenticating  our  more  important 
facta,  by  as  n^any  original  documents  as  possible,  Va 
have^  after  much  research,  enabled  ourselves  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  following  accurate  traa* 
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scripts  of  the  notes  intrusted  to  the  care  of  IVottiiig 
KeJly.    The  first  ran  thus : 

"Mr.  Winterblossom  [of  SilverhcdJ  has  the  com- 
mands of  Lady  Penelope  Penfcather,  Sir  Bingo  and 
Lady  Binks,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  fof  SL  Ronan's], 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  at  the  Hotc'I  and  Tontine 
Inn  of  St.  Ronan's  Weil,  to  express  iheir  hope  that 
the  gentleman  lodged  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town 
of  St.  Ronan's,  will  favour  them  with  his  company 
at  the  Ordinary,  as  early  and  as  often  as  may  suit 
his  convenience.  The  Company  think  it  necessary 
to  send  this  intimation,  because^  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  place,  the  Ordinary  can  only  be  attended 
by  mich  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  lodge  at  St.  Ronan's 
Well ;  bnt  they  are  happy  to  make  a  distinction  in 
favour  of  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  success  in 

the  fine  arts  as  Mr. ,  residing  at  Cleikum. 

If  Mr. should  be  inclined,  upon  becoming 

further  acquainted  with  the  Company  and  Ritles  (J 
the  Place,  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  Well,  Mr. 
Winterblossom,  though  he  would  not  be  understood 
to  commit  himself  by  a  positive  assurance  to  that 
effect,  is  inclined  to  hope  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  crowd  of  ne 
season,  to  accommodate  Mr. at  the  lodging- 
house,  called  Lilliput-Hall.    It  will  much  conduce  to 

facUitatc  this  negotiation,  if  Mr. would  have 

the  goodness  to  send  an  esact  note  of  his  stature,  as 
Captain  Rannletree  seems  disposed  to  resign  the 
folding-bed  at  Lilliput-Hall,  on  account  of  his  nnding 
ft  rather  deficient  in  length.    Mr.  Winterblossom  begs 

farttier  to  assure  Mr. of  the  esteem  in  which 

he  holds  ills  genius,  and  of  his  high  personal  consi- 
deration. 

"  For ,  Esquire, 

Cleikum  Inn.  Old  Town  of 
St.lionan's. 

'' The  PublicRooTM, 
JTatd  and  Tontine,  St.  RvnarCa  Well 
<f«c.  4*c-  4*c. 

The  above  card  was  written  (we  love  to  be  preciAi 
hi  matters  concerning  orthography)  in  a  neat,  round, 
clerk-like  hand,  which,  like  Mr.  Winterblossom' s  cha- 
racter, in  many^  particulars  was  most  accurate  and 
commonplace,  though  betraying  an  affectation  both 
of  flourish  ana  of  facility.      / 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  the  diplomatic 
gravity  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Winterblossom' s  official 
communication,  and  ran  thus,  the  young  divine's 
academic  jests  and  classical  flowers,  of  eloquence 
being  mingled  with  some  wild  flowers  from  the 
teeming  fancy  of  Lady  Penelope. 

"  A  choir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the 
healing  spring  of  St.  Ronan's.  have  learned  with 
surprise  that  a  youth,  gifted  by  Apollo,  when  the 
Deity  was  prodigal,  with  two  of  his  most  esteemed 
endowments,  wanders  at  will  among  their  domains, 
frequenting  grove  and  river,  without  once  dreaming 
of  paying  homage  to  its  tutelary  deities.  He  is,  there- 
fore, summoned  to  their  presence,  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence will  insure  him  forgiveness;  but  in  case  of  con- 
tumacy, let  him  beware  how  he  again  essays  either 
the  Wre  or  the  pallet. 

"  PosUcript.  The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled 
among  the  (ioddesses  for  her  beauiy  and  virtues,  gives 
Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  which  mortals  call  tea  and 
cake,  at  the  Public  Rooms,  near  the  Sacred  Spring, 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
Muses  never  fail  to  attend.  The  stranger's  presence 
is  requested  to  participate  in  the  delights  of  the 
evening. 

**  Second  Posts'^ript.    A  shepherd,  ambitiously  aim- 

{  at  more  accommodation  than  his  narrow  cot 

ords,  leaves  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

'  JUiiiredly  tho  thing  ia  to  be  hired.'— ^  To*  lOs  It, 

'*  Poataeript  thii-d.  Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know 
as  Trotting  Nelly  in  her  tartan  cloak,  will  bring  us 
4he  stranger's  answer  to  our  cdestial  summons.'^. 

Tab  letter  was  written  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand. 


ing  I 
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garnished  whh  fine  hair-strokes  and  dashes,  which 
were  sometimes  so  dexterously  thrown  off  as  to  re- 
present lyres,  pallets,  vases,  and  other  appropriate 
decorations,  suited  to  the  tenor  of  the  contents. 

Tho  third  epistle  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
other  two.  It  was  written  in  a  coarse,  irregular, 
schoolboy  half- text,  which,  however,  seemed  to  have 
cost  the  writer  as  muclt  pains  as  if  it  had  been  a 
«)ecimen  of  the  most  exquisite  caligraphy.  And 
these  were  the  contents  ."- 

*'  Sua— Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  me  that  the 
samon  you  killed  on  Saturday  last  weyd  ni  to  eiteen 
pounds,— I  say  nyer  sixteen.— So  you  being  i  spurts- 
man,  'lis  refer'd.—So  hope  vou  will  come  or  send 
nie't :  do  not  doubt  you  will  oe  on  honour.  The  bet 
is  a  dozen  of  claret,  to  be  drank  at  the  hotel  by  our 
own  sett,  on  Monday  next;  and  we  beg  you  will 
make  one ;  and  Moobray  hopes  yoo  will  come  down. 
—Being,  sir,  your  mo9t  humbel  servant,— Bingo  Binks 
Baronet,  and  of  Blook-ha^. 

^^  Postscript.  Have  sent  some  loops  of  Indian 
gout,  also  some  Mack  hnkkles  of  my  groom's  dress- 
ing; hope  they  will  prove  killing,  as  suiting  river  and 
season." 

No  answer  was  rrceivod  to  any  of  these  jnTitatfons 
for  more  than  three  days ;  which,  while  it  secretly, 
rather  added  to  than  diminished  the  curionty  of  the 
Wellers  concerning  the  Unknown,  occasioned  much 
railing  in  public  against  him,  as  ill-mannered  and 
rude. 

Mean  time,  .Francis  Tyrrel,  to  his  great  snrprise, 
b^gan  to  find,  like  the  philosophers,  that  he  vras  never 
less  alone  than  when  alone.  In  the  most  silent  and 
sequestered  walks,  to  which  the  present  slate  of  his 
mind  induced  him  to  betake  himself^  he  was  sure  to 
find  some  strollers  from  the  Well,  to  whom,  he  had 
become  the  object  of  so  much  solicitous  interest. 
Quite  innocent  of  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed the  attraction  which  occasioned  his  meeting 
them  so  frequently,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
Lady  Penelope  and  her  maidens— Mr.  Wintert)lossom 
and  his  gray  pony— the  parson  and  his  short  black 
coat  and  raven-gray  pantaloons — were  net  either 
actually  polygrapnic  copies  of  the  same  individuals, 
or  possessed  of  a  cel^^rity  of  motion  reeembling  omni- 
presence and  ubiquity;  for  no  where  couw  he  go 
without  meeting  them,  and  that  oftener  than  onoe 
a-day,  in  the  course  of  his  walks.  ,  Sometimes  the 
presence  Of  the  sweet  Lycoris  was  intimated  by  the 
sweet  pratde  in  an  adjacent  shade ;  sometimes,  when 
Tyrrel  thought  himself  most  solitary,  theparson^s  flute 
was  heard  snoring  forth  Oramachree  Molly ;  and  if 
he  betook  himself  to  the  .river,  he  was  pretty  sure  lo 
find  his  sport  watched  by  Sir  Bingo  or  some  of  his 
friends. 

The  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this 
persecution,  and  the  impatience  of  it  which  his  man- 
ner indicated,  procured  him,  among  the  Wellers,  the 
name  of  the  Misanthrope :  and,  once  distinguished 
as  an  object  of  curiosity,  ne  was  the  person  most 
attended  to,  who  could  at  tboordinaiy  of  il^  day  giv^ 
the  most  accurate  account  of  where  the  Misanthrope 
had  been,  and  how  occupied  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  And  eo  far  was  IVnel's  shyness  fiiom 
diminishing  the  desire  of  the  Wellers  for  his  society, 
that  the  latter  feeling  increased  with  the  difficulty  of 
gratification,— as  the  angler  feels  the  most  peculiar 
mterest  when  throwing  his  fly  for  the  most  cunning 
and  considerate  trout  in  the  pool. 

In  short,  such  was  the  jntcrest  which  the  excited 
imaginations  of  the  company  took  in  the  Misan* 
thrope,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unamiable  qualities 
which  the  word  expresses,  there  #os  only  one  of  th« 
society  who  did  not  desire  to  see  the  spcamcn  4c 
their  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  examininghim  cloaely 
and  at  leisure;  and  tho  ladies  were  particularly  de- 
sirous to  inquire  whether  he  was  actually  a  Misan- 
thrope*? Whether  he  had  been  always  a  Misan- 
thrope 1  What  had  induced  him  to  become  a  Misan- 
thrope? And  whether  there  were  no  means  of 
inducing  him  to  cease  to  be  a  Misanthrope? 

One  mdividual  only,   as  we  have  said,  neitlnr 
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lienred  to  iec  nor  hear  more  of  the  supposed  Tiraon 
of  Cleikum,  and  that  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Ro- 
nan's.  Through  the  medium  of  that  venerable  cha- 
racter John  Punen  professed  weaver  and  practical 
black-fisher  in  the  Aiiltoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  who  usu- 
ally attended  Tyrrel,  to  show  him  the  casts  of  the 
river,  cany  his  oax.  and  so  fi>rth.  the  Squire  had  as- 
certained that  the  judgment  of  Sir  Bingo  regarding 
*Jm  disputed  weight  of  the  fish  was  more  correct  than 
nis  own.  This  in&rred  an  immediate  loss  of  honour, 
besides  the  payment  of  a  heavy  bill.  And  the  con- 
sequeoees  might  be  yet  more  serious;  nothing  short 
oi  the  emancipation  of  Sir  BingA.  who  had  hitherto 
been  Mowbray's  convenient  sh^lGow,  and  adherent, 
but  who,  if  triumphant,  confiding  in  bis  superidrity  of 
judj^eat  upon  s?  important  a  point,  might  either  cut 
mm  altogetner,  or  expect  that,  in  future,  the  Squire, 
who  had  long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set,  should 
be  content  to  roll  around  faimaeli^  Sir  Bingo,,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  Tyrrel's 
restive  disposition  might  continue,  to  prevent  the 
decision  of  the  bet,  while,  st  the  same  time,  he  noa- 
mhed  a  very  reasonable  de^pree  of  dislike  to  that 
airanger,  who  had  been  the  mdirect  occasbn  of  the 
anpieasant  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself^ 
by  not  calchmg  a  salmon  wdghing  a  pound  heavier. 
He,  therefore,  openly  oensoreothe  meanness  of  those 
who  proposed  taking  further  notice  of  Tyrrel,  and 
referred  to  the  unanswered  letters,  as  a  piece  of  ira- 
peri/neoce  which  announced  him  to  be  no  gentle* 


But  though  appearances  were  against  him^  and 
though  he  was  in  truth  naturally  inclined  to  sohtude, 
and  averse  to  the  afiectation  and  bustle  of  such  a 
society^  that  part  of  Tyrrel's  behaviour  which  indi- 
cated ill-breeding  was  easily  accounted  for,, by  his 
never  having  received  the  letters  which  required  an 
answer.  Trotting  Nelly,  whether  unwilling  to  face 
her  gossip,  Meg  Dods.  without  bringing  back  (he 
drawing,  or  wheth^  oblivious  through  the  influence 
of  the  double  dram  wth  which  she  had  been  indulged 
at  the  Well,  jumbled  off  with  her  cart  to  her  beloved 
village  of  Scate-raw,  from  which  she  transmitted 
the  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who  travelled 
Towards  Amtoun  of  St.  Ronan^s:  so  that  at  last,  buf 
after  a  loni^  delay,  they  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and 
the  hands  of  Mr.  TVrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  explained  some 
nrt  of  the  oddity  of  behaviour  which  had  surprised 
him  ni  his  neighDours  of  the  Well ;  and  as  he  saw 
they  had  got  somehow  an  idea  of  his  being  a  lion 
exiraoidinaiy,  and  was  sensible  that  such  is  a  cha- 
racter ecraally  ridiculous,  and  difiJcult  to  support,  he 
hasteneo  to  write  to  Mr.  Winterblossom  a  card  in  the 
style  of  ordinary  mortals.  In  this  he  stated  the  de- 
hqr  occasioned  by  miscarriage  of  the  letter,  and  his 
r^ret  on  that  account ;  expressed  his  intention  of 
dioing  with  the  company  at  the  Well  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  while  he  regretted,  that  other  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  state  of  his  health  and  apirits, 
would  permit  him  this  honour  very  infrequently  during 
his  staf  in  the  country,  and  begged  no  trouble  might 
be  taken  about  his  accommodation  at  the  Well,  as 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  bis  present  residence. 
A  separate  note  to  Sir  Bingo,  soid  he  was  happy  he 
could  ver^  the  weight  of  the  fish,  which  he  had 
noted  in  bis  diauy ;  ("D— n  the  fellow,  does  he  keep  a 
dairy  T'  said  the  Efaronet,)  and  though  the/ result 
coufd  only  be  particularly  agreeable  to  one  part)', 
he  should  wish  both  winner  and  loser  mirth  with 
thstr  wine; — he  was  sorry  he  was  unsble  to  promise 
bijDself  ^e  pleasure  of  participating,  in  either.  En- 
cbaed  was  a  «^ned  note  of  the  weight  of  the  fish. 
Anoed  with  this.  Sir'  Bingo  claimed  his  wine— th- 
imiped  in  his  judgment— swore  louder  and  more  ar- 
ticulately tiian  ever  he  was  known  to  utter  any  pre- 
vioos  soundfl,  that  this  Tynel  was  a  devilish  honest 
ielk»w,  and  he  trasted  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
him;  while  the  crest-fallen  Squire,  privately  cursing 
the  stranger  by  all  his  gods,  had  no  mode  of  silencing 
bis  companion  but  by  allowing  his  loss,  and  fixing  a 
^  for  Lnscussiijg  the  bet. 

ui  the  public  rooms  :he  company  examined  even 
C 


microscopically  the  response  of  the  stranger  to  Mr 
Winterblossom,  straining  their  ingenuity  to  discover 
in  the  most  ordinary  expressions,  a  deeper  and  eso 
teric  meaning,  expressive  of  something  mysterious, 
and  not  meant  to  meet  the  eye.  Mr.  Mciklewham, 
the  writer,  dwelt  on  the  wordf  circumslaneut  which 
he  read  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

"Ah,  poor  lad!"  he  concluded,  "I  doubt  he  sits 
cheaper  at  Meg  Dort's  chimney-corner  than  he  could 
do  with  the  present  company."^ 

Doctor  Quackleben,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman 
selecting  a  word  from  his  text,  as  that  which  is  to  be 
particularly  insisted  upon,  repeated  in  an  under  tone, 
the  words,  ''StaU  of  health  ?—umph— state  of  health  1 
—Nothing  acute— no  one  has  been  sent  for— must  be 
chronic— tending  to  gout,  perhaps.— Or  his  shyness 
to  society— light  wild  eye— irregular  step— starting 
when  met  suddenly  by  a  stranger,  and  turning  ah- ' 
ruptly  and  angrily  away— Pray,  Mr.  Winterblossom^ 
let  me  have  an  oitler  to  look  over  the  file  of  newspa- 
pers—it's very  troublesome  that  restriction  about  • 
consulting  them." 

*'  You  know  it  is  a  necessary  one.  Doctor,"  said  the 
preskient;  "because  so  few  of  the  good  company 
read  any  thing  else,  that  the  old  newspapers  would 
have  been  worn  to  pieces  long  since." 

"Well,  well,  let  roe  have  the  order,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor; "I  remember  something  of  a  geodeman  run 
away  from  his  friends— I  must  look  at  the  description. 
—I  believe  I  have  a  strait-jacket  somewhere  about 
the  Dispensary." 

While  thi§  suggestion  appalled  the  male  part  of  the 
company,  who  did  not  much  relish  tlie  approaching 
dinner  in  company  with  a  gentleman  whose  situation 
seemed  so  precarious,  some  of  the  youngei'  Misses 
whispered  to  each  other—"  Ah,  poor  fellow  1— and  if 
it  be  as  the  Doctor  supposes,  my  lady,  who  knows 
what  the  cauae  of  his  ifiness  may  have  been?— Hks 
spirits  he  complains  of— ah,  poor  man !"  , 

And  thus,  by  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the 
company  at  the  Well,  on  as  plain  a  note  as  ever 
covered  the  eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of  foolscsp,  the 
writer  was  deprived  of  his  property,  his  reason,  and 
his  heart,  "all  or  either,  or  one  or  other  of  them,"  as 
is  briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  in  the  law  phrase 

In  short,  so  much  was  eaki  pro  and  cotl  bo  many 
ideas  started  and  theories  maintained,  concemingthe 
disposition  and  character  of  the  Misanthrope,  toat, 
when  the  compaiiy  assembled  ni-  the  usual  time,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  dinner,  rhey  doubted,  as  it  seemed, 
whether  the  expected  addition  to  their  society  was  to 
enter  the  room  on  his  hands  or  his  feet ;  and  when 
"  Mr.  Tyrrel"  was  announced  by  Toby,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  the  gentleman  who  entered  the  room  had 
so  very  little  to  distinguish  him  firom  others,  that  there 
was  a  momentary  disappointment.  The  ladies,  in 
particular,  began  to  doubt  whether  the  compound  of 
talent,  misanthropy,  madness  and  mental  sensibility, 
which  they  had  pictured  to  themselves  actually  was 
the  same  with  the  genteel,  ond  even  fashionable  look- 
ing man  whom  they  saw  before  them ;  who,  diough  in 
a  morning-dress,  which  the  distance  of  his  residence, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  place,  made  excusable,  hod, 
even  in  the  minute  points  of  his  exterior,  none  of  the 
negUgenco,  or  wildness,  which  might  be  supposed  lo 
attach  to  the  vestments  of  a  misanthroFic  reclut)e, 
whether  saiie  or  insane.  As  he  paid  his  compliments 
round  die  circle,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  the 
eyes  of  mose  he  spoke  to ;  and  they  sew  with  sur- 
prise, that  the  exaggerations  had  existed  entirely  m. 
their  own  preconceptions  and  that  whatever  {he  for 
tunes,  or  rank  in  life,  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  be,  his  main  . 
ners,  without  being  showy,  were  gentlemanlike  and 

E leasing.  He  returned  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Winter- 
lossom  in  a  manner  which  made  that  gentleman 
recall  his  best  breeding  to  answer  the  strangers  ad- 
dress in  kind.  He  then  escaped  from  the  awkwardness 
of  remaining  the  sole  object  of  attention,  by  gUding 
gradually  among  the  company^— not  like  an  owk 
which  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  a  thicket,  or  an  awkward 
and  retired  msn.  shrinking  from  the  society  into  which 
be  is  compelled,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who  cwld 
maintain  with  ease  his  part  in  a  higher  circle.  Hif 
address  to  Lady  Penelope  was  adapted  to  the  romaii- 
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vc  tone  of  Mr.  Chatterly's  epistle,  to  which  it  was 
neceeeary  to  allude.  Ho  was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must 
complain  to  Juno  of  the  neglect  of  Iris,  for  her  irre- 
gularity in  delivery  of  a  certain  ethereal  command, 
which  ne  had  not  dared  to  answer  otherwise  than  by 
mute  obedience—unless,  indeed,  as  the  import  of  the 
letter  8een)cd  to  infer^  the  invitation  was  deigned  for 
some  more  gifted  individual  than  he  to  whom  chance 
had  assigned  it. 

Lady  Penelope  by  h^  lips,  and  many  of  the  young 
ladies  with  their  eyes,  assured  him  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  the  matter ;  that  he  was  really  the  giAed  person 
whom  the  nymphs  had  summoned  to  their  presence, 
and  that  they  were  well  acotiainted  with  his  talents  as 
a  poet  and  a  painter.  Tyrrel  disclaimed,  with  earnest- 
ness and  gravity,  the  charge  of  poetry,  and  professed, 
that,  for  from  attempting  the  art  itself^  ne  "read 
With  reluctance  all  but  the  productions  of  the  very 
^rst-rate  poets,  and  some  of  these— he  was  almost 
afraid  to  say— he  should  have  liked  better  in  humble 
prose." 

"  You  have  now  only  to  disown  your  skill  as  an 
artist,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  and  we  must  consider 
Mr.  Tyrrel  as  the  falsest  and  most  deceitful  of  his 
sex,  who  has  a  mind  to  deprive  us  of  the  opportunity 
of  benefiting  by  the  productions  of  his  unparalleled 
endowments.^  I  assure  you  I  shall  put  my  young 
ftrends  on  their  guard.  Such  dissimulation  cannot  be 
without  its  object." 

*' And  I,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom.  "can  produce  a 
piece  of  real  evidence  against  the  culprit." 

So  saying,  he  unrolled  the  sketch  which  he  had 
niched  from  Trotting  Nelly,  and  which  he  had  pared 
and  pasted,  (arts  in  which  he  was  eminent,)  so  as  to 
lake  out  its  creases,  repair  its  breaq^es.  and  vamp  it 
as  well  as  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Weir  could  naverepairod 
the  damages  of  time  on  a  folio  Shakspeare. 

"  The  vara  c<>ri)M*  delicti,"  said  the  writer,  grinning 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

'*If  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  such  scratches  draw- 
ings," said  TmeT,  "I  must  stand  so  far  confessed.  I 
used  to  do  them  for  my  own  amusement;  but  since 
my  landlady.  Mrs.  Dods,  has  of  late  discovered  that 
I  gain  my  livelihood  by  them,  why  should  I  dis- 
own it  7" 

This  avowal,  made  without  the  least  appearance 
either  of  shame  or  retmue,  seemed  to  have  a  striking 
efieci  on  the  whole  society.  The  president's  trembling 
bond  stole  the  sketch  back  to  the  portfolio,  afraid 
doubtless  it  might  be  claimed  in  form,  or  else  com- 
pensation expected  by  the  artist.  Lady  Penelope  was 
disconcerted,  like  an  awkward  horse  when  it  changes 
the  leading  foot  in  galloping.  She  had  to  recede  from 
the  respectful  and  easy  footing  on  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  place  himself;  to  one  which  might  express  pa- 
tronage on  her  own  part,  and  dependence  on  Tynrcrs ; 
and  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment. 

The  Man  of  Law  murmured,  "  CircumstaDces— 
circumstances— I  thought  so !" 

Sir  Bingo  whispered  to  his  friend  the  Squire,  "Run 
out- blown  up— off  the  course— pity— d—d  pretty  fel- 
low he  has  been  I"  s 

"A  raff  from  the  beginning !"  whispered  Mowbray. 
— "  1  never  thought  him  any  thing  else." 

"I'll  hold  ye  a  poney  of  that,  my  dear,  and  I'll  ask 
him." 

"  Done,  for  a  poney,  provided  you  ask  him  in  ten 
minutes,'*  said  the  Squire;  "but  vou  dsre  not, Bingie 
—he  has  a  d—d  cross  game  looK,  with  all  that  civil 
chaff  of  his." 

"Done,"  said  Sir  Bin/i^o,  but  in  a  less  confident 
lone  than  before,  and  with  a  determination  to  pro- 
ceed with  some  caution  in  the  matter.— "I  have 
got  a  rouleau  above,  and  Winterblossom  shall  hold 
stakes." 

"I  have  no  rouleau,"  said  the  Squire;  "bat  Til  fly 
a  cheque  on  Meiklewham." 

"  Sec  it  be  better  than  your  last,"  said  Sir  Bingo, 
"  for  I  won' t  be  skylarked  again.  Jack,  my  boy,  you 
are  had." 

"Not  till  the  bet's  won ;  and  I  shall  see  yon  walk- 
ing dandy  break  yoor  head,  Bingb,  before  that/' 


answered  Mowbray.    "BeM  speak  to  the  Captain 
before  hand— it  is  a  hellish  scrape  you  are  running 

§*  to— ril  let  you  off  yet,  Bingie,  for  a  guinea  forfeit.— 
ee,  I  am  just  going  to  start  the  tattler." 

"  Start,  and  be  d—d  I"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "You  are 
gotten,  I  assure  you  o'  that,  Jack."  And  with  a  bow 
and  a  shuffle,  he  went  up  and  introduced-  himself  to 
the  stranger  as  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"  Had— honoui^write— sir,"  were  the  only  sounds 
which  his  throat,  or  rather  his  c^vat  seemed  to  send 
forth. 

"Confound  the  booby  1"  thought  Mowbray i  "ha 
will  get  out  of  leac^g  strings,  if  he  goes  on  at  this 
rate;  and  doubly  confounded  be  this  cursed  trampcr, 
who.  the  Lord  knows  why,  has  come  hither  from  the 
Lord  knows  where,  to  drive  the  pigs  through  my 
game." 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  friend  stood  with  his 
stop-watch  in  his  hand,  with  a  visage  lengthened  un- 
der the  influence  of  these  reflections,  Sir  Bingo,  with 
an  instinctive  tact,  which  self-preservation  seemed 
to  dictate  to  a  brain  neither  the  most  delicate  nor 
subtle  in  the  world,  premised  his  inquiry  by  some 
general  remark  on  fishing  and  field-sports.  With  all 
these,  he  found  Tvrrel  more  than  passably  acquainted. 
Of  fishing  and  snooting,  particularlv,  he  spoke  with 
something  like  enthu^asm  i  so  that  Sir  Bingo  began 
to  hold  mm%in  considerable  respect*  and  to  sssurs 
himself  that  he  could  not  be,  or  at  least  could  not 
originally  have  been  bredi  the  itinerant  artist  which 
he  now  gave  himself  out— and  this,  with  the  fast 
lapse  of  the  time,  induced  him  thus  to  address  Typ- 
rel.— "  I  say,  Mr.  Tyrrel— why,  you  hav©  been  one  of 
us— I  say" 

"  If  you  mean  a  sportsman.  Sir  Bingo— I  have  been, 
and  am  a  pretty  keen  one  still,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"Why.  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  of 
things  f 

What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean,  Su"  Bingo?" 
I  have  not  "      * 


said  Tyrrel. 


have  not  the  pleasure  of  understand- 


/hy,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Bingo 
"  I'll  give  you  a  handsome  order  for  them,  if  you  will 
tell  me.    I  will,  on  my  honoiur." 
.    "  Does  it  concern  you  particularly.  Sir  Bingo,  lo 
know  any  thing  of  my  affairs?"  said  Tyrrel. 

"No— certainly— not  immediately^"  answered  Sir 
Bingo,  with  some  hesitation,  for  he  liked  not  the  dry 
tone  in  which  Tyrrel's  answers  were  returned,  half 
BO  well  as  a  bumper  of  dry  sherry :  "onlv  I  said  you 
were  a  d—d  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  a  bet  you  have 
not  been  always  professional— that's  all." 

Mr.  Tyrrel  replied,  "A  bet  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  X 

^ Yes,  with  Jack,"  replied  the  Baronet— "you  have 
hit  it— I  hope  I  have  done  him  ?" 

Tyrrel  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, then  at  the  Baronet,  and.  afior  a  moment's 
thought,  addressed  the  latter.— **  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
you  are  a  gentleman  of  elegant  inquiry  and  acute 
judgment.— you  are  perfectly  right— I  was  no/  bred 
to  the  professon  of  an  artist,  nor  did  1  practise  it  for- 
merly, whatever  I  may  do  now ;  and  so  that  question 

in  nniiwrpT'Mi 

"And  Jack  is  diddled  "  said  the  Baronet,  smiting 
his  thigh  in  triumph,  and  turning  towards  the  Squire 
and  the  stake-holder,  with  a  smile  of  exuhation. 

"Stop  a  singk  moment,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  Tyrrel; 
"  take  one  word  with  you.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
bets,- it  is  part  of  an  Englishman's  charter  to  bet 
on  what  he  thinks  fit,  and  to  prosecute  his  inquiries 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  if  he  were  steeple-hunting. 
But  as  I  nave  satisfied  you  on  the  subject  of  two  bets, 
that  is  sufficient  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the 
country;  and  therefore  I  request,  Sir  Bingo,  you  will 
not  make  me  or  my  affairs  the  subjectof  any  more 

'^'11  be  d—d  if  I  do,"  was  the  internal  resolution 
of  Sir  Bingo.  Aloud  he  muttered  some  apologias,  and 
was  heartilvglad  that  the  dinner-bell,  sounding  at  ihs 
moment,  afforded  him  an  apology  for  ahuffling  off  in 
a  dit&rent  directioh. 


O^.VL) 
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TABLE-TALK. 


Aa4,  air,  if  thaw  aeiioaati  bo  tiut, 
Tk«  DNteli  bav*  niffhty  thiifn  tn  vi«w  { 
The  AiutriaM— I  admire  Freucta  beau. 
Dear  ma'ain,  above  all  other  greeai. 
•  •  • 

And  ail  ae  lively  lad  as  britk  .  i 

A*-Ma'aB,  d'/e  gImmmc  a  gaiaa  at  wUik ) 

TaUt-Taik, 

Wrbn  they  were  abeat  to  leave  the  room,  Lady 
Peiielope  aasamed  Tynrd's  afm  with  a  sweet  smile 
of  oonaeeceosion,  meant  to  make  the  honoured  party 

Siderstand  in  its  fiill  extent  the  fa?ocir  conferred, 
nt  the  unreasonable  artis^  far  from  intimating  the 
bast  confusion  at  an  attention  so  little  to  be  expected, 
aeemed  to  consider  the  distinction  as  one  which  was 
naturally  paid  to  the  greatest  stranger  present ;  and 
when  he  placed  Lady  Penelope  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  by  Mr.^WinteTblossom  the  president,  and  to<4L 
a  chair  for  nimaelf  betwixt  her  ladyship  and  Lady 
Blinks,  the  ptrovoking  wretch  appeared  no  more 
sensible  of  being  exalted  above  his  proper  rank  in 
■ocicty.  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  laole  by  honest  Mrs.  Blower  from  the  Bow*head, 
who  had  come  to  the  Well  to  carry  oi  the  dregs  of 
the  In^ienzity  which  she  scorned  to  term  a  surfeit. 

Now  this  mdifTerence  phzzled  Lady  Penelope's 
same  extremely,  and  irritated  her  desire  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  Tynrel's  mystery,  if  there  was  one,  and 
secure  him  to  her  own  party.  If  you  wereeve^t  a 
watering-place,  reader,  you  know  that  while  the 
guests  00  not  always  pay  the  most  polite  attention  to 
Qomarked  individoals,  the  appearance  of  a  stray  Hon 
makes  an  interest  as  strong  as  it  is  reasonable,  and 
the  Amazonian  chiefii  of  each  coterie,  like  the  hunters 
of  Buenos- Ayres,  prepare  then:  Uuw^  and  manoeuvre 
to  the  best  advantage  they  can,  each  hoping  to  noose 
the  unsuspicious  monster,  and  lead  him  captive  to 
her  own  menagerie.  A  few  words  concerning  Lndy 
Penelope  Penfeatber  will  explam  why  shb  practised 
this  sport  with  even  more  than  common  zeal. 

She  was  the  datu^hter  of  an  earl,  possessed  a 
ihowy  person,  and  features  which  might  be  called 
hindsome  in  youth,  though  now  rather  too  mach 
vraiwncis  to  render  the  term  proper.  The  nose  was 
become  sharper ;  the  cheeks  had  lost  the  roundness 
of  youth ;  and  as,  during  fifteen  yean  that  she  had 
reigned  a  beauty  and  a  ruling  toast,  the  right  man 
had  not  epoken,  or,  at  least,  had  not  spoken  at  the 
right  time,  her  ladyship  ^ow  rendered  sufficiently 
independent  by  the  inheritance  of  an  old  relation, 
%Mke  in  praise  of  friendship,  began  to  dislike  the 
town  in  summer,  and  to  "  babble  of  green  fields." 

About  the  time  Lady  Penelope  thus  changed  the 
tnor  of  her  life,  she  was  fortunate  enough,  with  Dr. 
Quackleben's  assistance,  to  find  out  the  virtues  of 
St.  Rontn*9  spring;  and  having  contributed  her 
ihare  to  establish  the.ttr6«  in  rrtfe,  which  had  -risen 
•nund  it,  she  sat  herself  down  as  leader  of  the 
fashbns  m  the  little  province  which  she  had  in  a 
great  measure  both  discovered  and  colonized.  She 
was  therefore,  justly  desirous  to  compel  homage  and 
tribute  from  all  who  shouki  approach  the  territory. 

In  other  respects,  Ladv  Penelope  pretty  much  re- 
Kmbled  the  numerous  class  she  belonged  to.  She 
was  at  bottom  a  well-principled  woman,  but  too 
tboudilless  to  let  her  principles  control  her  humour, 
therefore  not  scrupulously  nice  in  her  society.  She 
^.  good-natured,  but  capricious  and  whimsical^  and 
willing  enough  to  be  kind  or  generous,  if  it  neither 
thwarted  her  humour,  nor  coat  her  much  trouble ; 
would  have  chaperoned  a  young  friend  any  where, 
UM  moved  the  world  for  subscription  tickets;  but 
Jjfrer  troubled  herself  how  much  ner  giddy  charge 
farted,  or  with  whom;  so  that,  with  a  numerous 
wt  of  MisaoB,  her  ladyship  was  the  most  delightful 
wwture  in  the  world.  Then  Lady  Penelope  had 
uved  so  much  in  society,  knew  so  exactly  when  to 
^)«ak,  and  how  to  escape  from  an  embarrassing  dis- 
Qusion  by  professing  ignorance,  while  she  looked 
ntelligence.  that  she  was  not  generally  discovered 

<o  he  a  fool,  unless  when  she  set  up  lor  being  re- 

Mikably  clever.    Tfaia  happened  mora  frequently  of 


late,  when,  perhaps,  as  she  conU  not  birt  observt 
that  the  repsurs  of  the  toilet  became  more  neceasaiy^ 
she  might  suppose  that  new  lights,  according  to  toe 
poet,  were  Btreaming  on  her  mind  through  the  chinks 
that  Time  was  making.  Many  of  her  friends,  how* 
ever,  thought  that  Lady  Penelope  would  have  better 
consulted  her  genius  by  remainmg  in  medracrity,  as 
a  fashionable  and  well-bred  woman,  than  by  parad> 
ing  her  new-founded  pretensions  to  taste  and  pa^ 
ronage;  but  such  was  not  her  own  optnum,  and 
doubtless,  her  ladyship  was  the  best  judge. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Ladv  Bink&  lately 
the  beautiful  Miss  Bonnyrigg,  who,  auring  the  ^t 
season,  had  made  the  company  at  the  Well  alternately 
admire^  smiley  and  star^  by  dancing  the  highest  High- 
land flmg,  rioing  the  wUdest  pony,  laughing  the  joud- 
est  laugh  at  the  broadeat  jokcC  and  weaimg  the  briefesC 
petticoat  of  any  nymph  4>f  St.  Ronan's.  Few  knew 
that  this  wild,  hoydeoish,  half-mad  humour,  was  only 
superinduced  over  her  real  character,  for  the  purpose 
of— getting  well  married.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Sir  Bingo^  and  was  aware  of  hie  maxim,  that  lo  catda 
him,  "«  girl  must  be^"  in  his  own  phrase,  "  bang  up 
to  every  thing;"  and  that  he  would  choose  a  wife  for 
the  neck-or-nothingquahtiee  which  recommend  a  good 
hunter.  She  made  out  her  catch-match,  and  she  was 
miserable.  Her  wild  good-humour  was  entirely  An 
assumed  part  of  her  charactei^  which  was  pasaionatSb 
ambitious,  and  thoughtful.  Delicacy  she  had  none— 
she  knew  Sir  Bingo  was  a  brate  and  a  fool,  even  wbils 
she  wss  hunting  him  down ;  but  she  had  so  far  mis- 
taken her  own  teelings,  as  not  to  have  expected  that 
when  she  became  bone  of  his  bone,  she  should  feel  so 
much  shame  and  anger  when  she  saw  his  folly  expose 
him  to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so  disgusted 
when  his  brutality  became  intimately  connected  with 
herself.  It  is  true,  he  was  on  the  whole  rather,  sn 
innocent  monster  \  and  between  bitting  and  bridling, 
coaxing  and  humouring,  might  have  been  made  to 
pad  on  well  enough.  But  an  unhappy  boggling  which 
had  taken  place  previous  to  the  declaration  of  their 
private  marriage,  luid  so  exasperated  her  spinta 
against  her  helpmate,  that  modes  of  conciliation  wese 
the  last  she  was  likely  to  adopt.  Not  only  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Scottish  ThemiiL  so  propitiously  in- 
dulgent to  the  foibles  of  the  fair,  been  resorted  to  oa 
the  ooeasion^  but  even  Mara  seemed  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  tapis,  if  Hymen  had  not  intervened.  'There 
was,  tU  parle  monae^  a  certain  brother  of  the  lady~ 
an  officer— and,  as  it  happened^  on  leave  of  abseno9b— 


who  alighted  from  a  hack-chaise  at  the  Fox  Hotel,  it 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  holding  in  his  hand  a  e|ip  of 
well-dried  oak,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman, 
who,  like  himself  wore  a  military  travelling-cap  and 
a  black  stock;  out  of  the  saki  chaise,  as  was  rsportsd 
by  the  trusty  Toby,  was  handed  a  small  reise-sac,  an 
Andrew  Ferrara,  and  a  neat  mahogany  box,  eighteen 
inches  longt  three  deep,,  and  some  six  broad.  Next 
morning  a  solemn  paiaver  (as  the  natives  of  Madt- 
goscar  call  their  national  convention)  was  hekl  at  an 
unusual  hour,  at  which  Captain  MacTurk  and  Mr. 
Mowbray  assisted ;  and  the  upshot  waa  that  ,at 
breakfast  the  company  were  made  happy  by  the  in- 
formation, that  SirBinso  had  been  for  tome  weeks  the 
happy  bridegroom  of  tbehr  general  favounte;  which 
union,  concealed  for  family  reasonS|  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  acknowledge,  and  to  fly  with  the  wings  of 
love  to  bring  his  sorrowing  turtle  from  the  shades  to 
which  she  bad  retired,  till  the  obstacles  to  their  mu- 
tual happiness  could  be  removed.  Now,  though  ul 
this  sounded  very  smoothly,  that  gall-less  turtleTLady 
Binks,  could  never  think  of  the  tenor  of  the  proceed; 
tngs  without  the  deepest  feelings  of  resentment  and 
contempt  for  the  principal  actor.  Sir  Bingo. 

Beskles  all  these  unpleasant  drcumstanoeto,  Sir 
Bingo's  family  bad  refused  to  countenance  her  wish 
that  he  should  bring  her  to  his  own  seat ;  and  hence 
a  new  shock  to  her  pride,  and  new  matter  of  con- 
tempt ai^ainst  poor  Sir  Bingo,  for  being  ashamsd 
and  afraid  to  face  down  the  opposition  of  his  kins- 
folk, for  whoso  displeasure,  though  never  attending 
to  any  good  advice  from  them,  he  retained  a  chUdLan 

The  manneis  of  the  young  Ictdy  wen  no  isss 
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changed  than  was  her  temper  $  and,  from  heinx  much 
too  cafeleas  and  free,  were  become  reserved,  suUen,  and 
haughty.  A  conaciouaneea  that  many  acrupled  to 
hold  intercourse  with  her  in  society,  rendered  ner  dis- 
agreeably tenacious  of  her  rank,  and  jealous  of  every 
tmng  that  appeared  like  nefflect  She  had  consti- 
tnted  herself  mistress  of  Sir  Bingo's  purse ;  and,  un- 
restrained in  the  expenses  of  dress  and  equipage,  chosa 
contrary  to  her  maiden  practice,  to  be  rather  rich  and 
apiendid  than  gay,  and  to  command  that  attention  by 
magnificence,  which  she  no  louger  deigned  to  solicit 
by  rendering  herself  either  agreeable  or  entertaining. 
Vr»  secret  source  of  her  misery  was  the  necesailv  of 
ahowing  deference  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather, 
whose  understanding  ahe  despised,  and  whose  pre- 
tensions to  consequence,  to  patronage,  and  to  litera- 
ture, she  had  acuteness  enough  to  see  through,  and 
to  4X)ntemn :  and  this  dislike  was  the  more  gnevous, 
that  ahe  felt  she  depended  a  jgood  deal  on  Lady 
Penelope's  countenance  for  theeimation  she  was  able 
to  maintain  even  among  the  not  very  select  society  of 
St.  Ronan's  Well ;  and  that,  negated  by  her.  she 
must  have  dropped  lower  in  the  scale  even  there. 
Neither  was  La^  Penelope's  kindness  to  Lady  Binks 
extremely  cordial.  She  partook  in  the  ancient  and 
ordinary  dislike  of  single  nymphs  of  a  certain  age,  to 
those  who  make  splendid  aUiances  under  their  ve^^ 
eye— and  she  more  than  suspected  the  secret  disafiec- 
tipn  of  the  lady.  But  the  name  sounded  well ;  and 
the  style  in  which  Lady  Binks  lived  was  a  credit 
to  the  iJace.  So  they  satisfied  their  mutual  dislike 
with  saying  a  few  sharp  things  to  each  other  ooca- 
donally,  but  all  under  the  mask  of  civUity. 

Such  was  Lady,  Binks ;  and  yet,  being  such,  her 
dress,  and  her  equipage,  and  carnages,  were  the  envy 
of  half  the  Misses  at  the  Well,  who,  while  she  sat  dis- 
figuring with  sullenness  her  very  lovely  face,  (for  it 
was  as  beautiful  as  her  shape  was  exouisite,)  only' 
thought  she  was  proud  of  having  caniea  her  point 
and  felt  herself  with  her  large  fortune  and  diamond 
bandeau,  no  fit  company  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 
'They  gave  way,  therefore,  with  meekness  to  her  do- 
mineering temper,  thoiuh  it  was  not  the  less  tvran- 
nicaL  that  in  her  maiden  state  of  hovdenhood,  ahe 
had  been  to  some  of  them  an  object  or  alight  and  of 
censure :  and  Lady  Binks  h&d  not  forgotten  the  of- 
fences offered  to  Miss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sister- 
hood'submitted  to  her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants 
endure  the  bullving  of  a  rude  and  boisterous  captain 
of  the  sea,  with  the  secret  determination  to  pay  it 
home  to  their  underlings,  when  they  shall  become 
captains  themselves. 

in  this  state  of  importance,  yet  of  penance^  Lady 
Binks  occupied  her  place  at  the  dinner-table,  alter- 
nately disconcerted  by  aome  smpid  speech  of  her  lord 
and  master,  and  by  some  slight  sarcasm  from  Lady 
Penelope,  to  which  she  longed  to  reply,  but  dared  not 

She  looked  fit}m  time  to  time  at  her  neighbour 
Frank  Tyrrel,  but  without  addressing  him,  and  ac- 
oet>ted  in  silence  the  usual  civilities  which  heprofiered 
to  her.  She  had  remarked  keenfv  his  interview  with 
Sir  Bingo,  and  knowing  by  expenence  the  manner  in 
which  her  honoured  lord  lyas  wont  to  retreat  fiiom  a 
disiMite  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  his 
genius  forgetting  into  such  perplexities,  she  had  little 
doubt  that  he  bid  sustained  from  the  stranger  some 
new  indignity;  whom,  therefore,  she  regarded  with  a 


mixture  of  reeling^  scarce  knowing  vmether  to  be 
pleased  with  him  Tor  having  given  pain  to  him  whom 
•he  hated,  or  angry  with  him  for  having  afiironted  one 
m  whose  degradation  her  own  was  necessarily  in- 
volved. There  might  be  other  thoughts-on  the  whole, 
she  regarded  him  with  much  though  with  mute  at- 
tention. He  paid  her  but  little  in  return,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  the  questions  of  the 
Ing  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather. 


eiving  pofite  though  rather  evasive  answers  to 
ner  inquiries  concerning  nis  late  avocations,  her  lady- 
ahto  could  only  learn  that  Tyrrel  had  been  travelling 
in  aeveral  remote  parts  of  Efurope,  and  even  of  Asia. 
BaflSed,  but  not  repulsed,  the  lady  continued  her  cour- 
•  teey,  by  pointing  out  t6  him,  as  a  sffan^^er,  several 
mdividuals  of  the  company  to  whom  she  proposed 
^troduciog  him,  as  persona  from  whose  society  he 


misht  derive  either  profit  or  amusement.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  however,  she  sud- 
denly stopped  short. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Tyrrel,**  she  said,  "  if  I 
say  I  have  been  watchmg  your  thoughts  for  some 
moments,  and  that  I  have  detected  you  7  All  the 
while  that  I  have  been  talking  of  these  good  folks, 
and  that  you  liave  been  making  such  civil  replies, 
that  they  might  be  with  great  propriety  and  atility 
inserted  m  the  '  Familiar  Dialogues,  teaching  foreign- 
ers how  to  express  themselves  in  English  upon  ordi- 
nary occa8ion8*--your  mind  has  been  entirely  fixed 
upon  that  empty  chair,  which  hath  remained  there 
opposite  betwixt  Qur  worthy  president  and  Sir  Bingo 
Binks.*'. 

"  I  own,  madam,"  he  answered,  "  1  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at^eeingsQch  a  distinguished  seat  unoccupied, 
while  the  table  is  rather  crowded.** 

"  O,  confess  more,  air !— Confess  that  to  a  poct.a 
•sat  unoccupied— the  chair  of  Banquo— haa  more 
charms  than  if  it  were  filled  even  as  an  alderman 
would  fill  it.— What  if  'the  Dark  Ladye**  should 
glide  in  and  occupy  it  1— Would  you  have  couraae  to 
stand  the  vision,  Mr.  Tyrrel  ?— I  sssureyou  the  thing 
is  not  impossible.** 

"  What  is  not  impossible.  Lady  Penelope  ?'*  said 
Tyrrel,  somewhat  surprised. 

'*  Startled  already?— Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your 
enduring  the  awful  interview.** 

"What  interview?  who  is  expected?**  said  Tyrrel, 
unihle  vrith  the  utmost  exertion  to  suppress  some 
signs  of  curiosity,  though  he  suspected  the  whole  to 
be  merely  some  mystification  of  her  ladyship.    ' 

*'  How  delighted  I  am,**  she  said,  "  that  I  have 
found  out  where  you  are  vulnerable!— Expected— <iid 
I  say  expected?— no,  not  expected. 

'  eke  (lidet,  likeNifht,  (Wmb  land  to  land, 
8h«  haU)  acnuice  power  of  speech.' 

—But  come,  I  have  you  at  my  mercy^  and  I  viill  be 
generous  ajud  explain.— We  cau— that  is,  among  our- 
jli^vea,  ydh  understaod— Mies  Clara  Mowbray,  the 
sister  or  that  aentleman  that  sits  next  to  Misa  Par- 
ker, the  Daik  Ladye,  and  that  seat  is  left  for  her.— 
For  she  was  expected— no,  not  expected— I  forget 
again  1— but  it  was  thought  poBsible  she  might  honour 
us  to-day,  when  our  feast  was  so  fiill  and  piquant— 
Her  brother  is  our  Lord  of  the  Manoi>-and  so  the}' 
pay  her  that  sort  of  civility  to  regard  her  as  a  visiter 
—and  neither  Lady  Binks  nor  I  think  of  objecting 
She  is  a  singular  young  person,  Clara  Mowbray— ahe 
amuses  me  very  much- I  am  always  rather  glad  to 
see  her.'* 

"  She  is  not  to  come  hither  to-day,**  said  Tyrrel ; 
"am  I  so  to  understand  your  ladyship?** 

"  Why,  it  is  past  her  time— even  lur  time,**  said 
Lady  Penelope— "dinner  was  kept  back  half  an 
hour,  and  our  poor  invalids  wAe  famishing,  aa  you 
may  see  by  the  deeds  they  have  done  aince. — But 
Clara  is  an  odd  creature,  and  if  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  come  hither  at  this  moment,  hither  ehp 
would  come— she  is  very  whimsical.— Many  people 
think  her  handsome— but  she  looks  so  like  some- 
thing from  another  world,  that  ahe  mokes  me  always 
think  of  Mat  Lewis's  Soectre  Lady.** 

And  she  repeated  with  much  cadence, 

"  There  it  a  thiog^there  ia  a  Uiiog, 

I  fain  irovld  have  from  thee ; 
I  fain  would  have  that  gay  gold  ring, 

0  warrior,  give  it  me  i" 

"And  then  you  remember  his  answer : 

'  Thii  ring  Lord  Brooke  firom  hia  danghter  look. 

And  a  aolenn  oath  lie  twore. 
That  that  ladye  my  bride  ahould  be 

When  thia  cruMide  wai  o'er.* 

You  do  figures  as  well  as  landscapes,  I  suppose.  Mr. 
Tyrrel?— You  shall  make  a  sketch  tor  me— a  alight 

*  The  Dark  L^dye  it  one  of  Qiote  tantalinog  fy«gmenu,  in 
which  Mr.  Coleridge  bat  thown  us  what  exquisite  |iowcra  ni 
poetry  lie  has  niflhred  to  remain  unnultirated.  Lei  ut  be  thcnk- 
nal  for  what  we  have  reeeived,  however.  Tlie  unflialiioned  on>. 
drawn  fh>m  to  rich  a  mine,  it  worth  all  to  which  ar*  can  add  ita 
highest  deeorationt,  when  dmwn  (torn  lett  abundant  aourcea 
The  vertts  begiooing  the  poem  which  arc jniblithed  tepamtely. 
are  taid  to  have  soothed  Uie  last  houn  of  BIr.  Fox.  rimy  k% 
tb^atuns  entitled  Lovs. 
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thhiff— for  aketi^hes,  I  think,  show  the  freedom)' of  art 
better  than  finished  piecea— I  dote  on  the  first  corns^ 
cations  of  genius— fiashing  like  lightning  from  the 
etoud !— You  shall  make  a  sketch  for  my  own  bou- 
doir—mj^  dear  sulky  den  at  Air  Castle,  and  Clara 
Howbray  shall  sit  for  the  Ghost  Ladye." 

"That  would  be  but  ajpoor  compliment  to  yonr 
ladyship's  friend,'*  replied  Tyrrel. 

''Fnend  1  We  don  t  set  quite  that  lenetb,  though  I 
like  Clara  very  well.— Uuite  sentimental  cast  of  Taoe 
—I  think  I  0aw  an  antiqiie  in  the  Louvre  very  like  her 
—(I  was  there  in  1800^-— quite  an  antique  countenance 
—eyes  something  hollowed— care  has  due  caves  for 
them,  but  they  are  caves  of  the  most  beautmil  marble, 
arched  with  jet— a  straight  nose,  and  absolutely  the 
Grecian  mouth  and  chin— a  profuaion  of  long  straight 
bbck  hair,  with  the  whitest  skin  you  ever  saw— as 
white  as  the  whitest  parchment— and  not  a  shade  of 
coioor  in  her  cheek— none  whatever— If  she  would 
be  naughty,  and  borrow  a  prudent  touch  of  com- 
plexion, she  might  be  called  beautiful.  Even  as  it 
li^  many  think  her  so,  although,  surely,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
three  colours  are  necessanr  to  the  female  face.  How- 
ever, we  used  to  call  her  the  Melpomene  of  the  Spring 
last  season,  as  we  called  Lady  Binks— who  was  not 
then  Lady  Binks— our  Euphroayne— Did  we  not,  my 
dearl" 

"Did  we  not  what,  madam T*  said  Lady  Binks,  in 
a  tone  something  sharper  than  ought  to  have  belonged 
10  80  beautiiiil  a  countenance. 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  out  of  your  reverie, 
my  love,"  answered  Lady  Penelope.  "I  was  only 
assonng  Mr.  Tyrrel  that  you  were  once  Euphrosyne, 
though  now  so  much  imder  the  banners  of  II  Pense- 
roso." 

**!  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  either  one  or  the 
other,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  ''one  thing  I  certainly 
am  not— I  am  not  capable  of  tmdersianding  your 
ladyship's  wit  and  learning." 

■^Poor  soul,"  whispered  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyrrel ; 
"we  know  wnat  we  are,  we  know  not  what  we  may 
be.— And  now,  Mr.  TyrreL  I  have  been  your  sibyl  to 
_-:j .1 L  ..^      ^i    ■         -,.  ^^i  think,  in 

i^turn." 

, ,  _..  jould  bt  

s&ghtest  degree  interesting  to  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Tyrrel. 

"  Oh  1  cruel  man— he  will  not  understand  me  1" 
exclaimed  the  lady— *' In  plain  words,  then,  a  peep 
into  yonr  portfolio— just  to  see  what  objects  you  have 
rescued  from  natural  decay,  and  rendered  immortal 
by  the  pencil.  You  do  not  know— indeed,  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel, you  do  not  know  how  I  dote  upon  your  'serenely 
dent  art,'  second  to  poetry  alone— equat—saperior 
perhaps— to  music" 

"I  really  have  little  that  could  possibly  be  worth 
the  attenuon  of  such  a  judxe  as  your  ladyshlj),"  an- 
swered Tyrrel;  *'such  triSeB  as  your  ladyship  has 
seen,  I  sometimes  leave  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  have 
been  sketchinc?." 

"Am  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
dennes?—Oh,  the  thoughtlessprodigalitylr-Mr.  Wm- 
jablo8s>>ni,  do  you  hear  this  t— We  must  follow  Mr. 
lyrrel  in  his  walks,  and  glean  what  he  leaves  behind 
mm." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  disconcerted  by  some  laugh- 
ter on  Sir  Bingo's  side  of  the  table,  which  she  chas- 
tKd  by  an  angry  glance,  and  then  proceeded  empha- 
Ucajy. 

"Mr.  Tyrrel— this  must  not  be— this  is  not  the  way 
of  the  world,  my  good  sir,  to  which  even  genius  must 
rtoop  its  flight.  We  must  consult  the  engraver— 
though  perhaps  you  etch  as  well  bb  you  draw?" 

1  shjould  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Winter  blossom, 
wmig  m  a  word  with  diflSculty,  "from  the  freedom 
of  Mr.  Tyrrers  touch." 

"1  will  not  deny  my  having  spoiled  a  Utile  copper 
WW  and  then,"  said  Tvrrel,  '*  since  I  am  charged 
jnth  the  crime  by  such  good  judges  j  but  it  has  only 
wen  by  way  of  enenment." 
.  'Saynomore,^  said  the  lady;  "mydaiiingwish 
»ac<»mpliahed!— We  have  long  desired  to  have  the 
imatkable  and  most  romantic  spots  of  our  little  Ar- 
eiaia  here— spots  consecrated  to  friendship,  the  fine 


guide  you  through  this  Elysium  of  ours,  I  thin! 
reward,  I  deserve  a  little  confidence  in^turn." 
.  ".If  I  had  any  to  bestow,  which  could  be  in  the 


arts,  the  lovds  and'  the  graces,  immortalized  by  the 
graver's  art.  faithful  to  its  charge  of  fame— you  shall 
labour  on  this  task,  Mr.  Tyrrel;  we  will  all  assist 
with  notes  and  illustra^ons— we  will  all  contribute- 
only  some  of  us  must  be  permitted  to  remain  anony- 
mous—Fairy  favours,  you  know.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  must  be 
kept  secret— Ahd  yo^  shall  be  allowed  the  pillase  of 
the  Album— some  sweet  things  there  of  Mr.  Cnat- 
terly's- and  Mr.  Edgeit  a  gentleman  of  your  own 

Erofession,  I  am  sure  will  lend  his  aid— Dr.  Ctuacklo- 
en  will  contribute  some  scientific  notices.— And  for 
subscription" 

"  Financial- financial— your  leddyship.  I  speak  to 
order  1"  said  the  writer,  interrupting  Lady  Penekype 
with  a  tone  of  impudent  familiarity,  which  was  meant 
doubtless  for  jocular  ease. 

"How  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr.  Meiklewham  T'  said 
her  ladyship,  drawing  herself  up. 

"  I  speak  to  order  I— No  warrants  for  money  caa 
be  extracted  before  intimation  to  the  Committee  of 
Management." 

"Pray,  who  mentioned  money,  Mr.  Meiklewham?" 
said  her  ladyship.— "That  wretched  old  pettifogger,*' 
she  added  in  a  whisper  to  Tyrrel,  "thinks*  of  nothing 
else  but  the  filthv  pelf." 

"  Ye  spake  of  eubscrin^ion,  my  leddy,  whilk  is  {he 
same  thing  as  money,  differing  only  m  respect  of  ' 
time— the  subscription  being  a  contract  de  /utun), . 
and  having  a  tractus  temp&ris  in  gremit^—And  t 
have  kend  mony  honest  folks  in  the  company  at  the 
WelK  complain  of  the  subscriptions  as  a  great  abuse, 
as  obUginff  them  either  to  look  unlike  other  folk,  or 
to  gie  goodlawf 111  coin  for  ballants  and  picture-books, 
and  things  they  caredna  a  pinch  of  squnfor." 

Several  of  the  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  assented  both  by  nods  and  murmurs  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  the  orator  was  about  to  proceed,  when 
Tyrrel  with  difficulty  procured  a  heanng  before  the 
debate  went  farther,  and  assured  the  company  that 
her  ladyship's  goodness  had  led  her  into  an  error ; 
that  he  had  no  work  in  hand  worthy  of  their  patron- 
age, and,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  for  Lady  Pene- 
lopes goodness,  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  comply 
with  her  request.  There  was  some  tittering  at  ner 
ladyship's  expense,  who,  as  the  writer  slyly  observed, 
had  been  something  uUronious  in  her  patronase. 
Without  attempting  for  the  moment  any  rally,  (im 
indeed  the  time  which  had  passed  since  the  removal 
of  the  dinner  scarce  permitted  an  opportunity,)  Lady 
Penelope  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies*  retreat,  and 
left  the  gentlemen  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

TBB<TEA-TABLS. 
• «_  While  the  enpe. 
Which  ebetr,  bat  not  inebriate,  wait  on  ft4eh.-Cownt. 

It  was  oommon  at  the  Well,  for  the  hh  goests  oc- 
casionally to  give  tea  to  the  company,— such  at  least 
as,  from  their  rank  and  leading  in  the  little  society, 
might  be  esteemed  fit  to  constitute  themselves  pa- 
tronesses of  an  evening;  and  the  same  lady  general^ 
carried  the  authority  she  bad  acquired  into  the  ball- 
room, where  two  fiddles  and  a  bass,  at  a  guinea  a 
night,  with  a  quantum  sufieit  of  tallow  candles, 
(against  the  use  of  which  Lady  Penelope  often  muti- 
nied,) enabled  the  company— to  use  the  appropriate 
phrase—"  to  dose  the  evening  on  the  light  fantastki 
toe." 

On  the  present  occasion;  the  lion  of  the  hou^  Mr. 
Francis  Tyrrel,  had  so  httle  answered  the  higb- 
wrought  expectations  of  Lady  Penelope,  that  she  ra- 
ther regretted  having  ever  given  herself  any  trouble 
about  him,  and  particularly  that  of  having  manceovred 
herself  into  the  patronage  of  the  tea-table  for  the 
evening,  to  the  ^at  expenditure  of  souchong  and 
Congo.  Accordingly,  her  ladyship  had  no  sooner 
summoned  her  own  woman,  and  her  JUledediambret 
to  make  lea,  with  her  page,  footman,  and  postilion, 
to  hand  it  about,  (in  which  duty  they  were  assisted 
by  two  richly-laced  and  thickly-powdered  footmen  of 
Lady  Binks's^  whose  liveries  put  to  shame  the  more 
modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope's,  abd  even  dimnM^ 
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the  glpTir  of  the  nippreseed  coronet  upon  the  buttons,) 
than  she  began  to  vilipend  and  depreciate  what  had 
l>een  eo  long  the  object  oC  her  curiosity. 

-"  This  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  ahe  said,  in  a  tone  of  authorita- 
tive decision,  "seems  after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of 
person,  quite  a  commonplace  man,  who,  she  dared 
«ay,  had  considered  his  conditioti,  in  going  to  the  old 
alehouse^  much  better  than  they  had  done  for  him. 
when  they  asked  him  to  the  Public  Rooms.  He  had 
known  bia  own  place  better  than  they  did— there  was 
nothing  uncommon  in  his  appearance  or  conver8a> 
lion— nothing  at  aU/roppoTii— she  scarce  believed  he 
oouid  aven  draw  that  sketch.    Mr.  Winterblossom. 

i'ndeed.  made  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  then  all  the  world 
[new  that  every  scrap  of  engraving  or  drawing,  which 
Mr.  Winterblossom  contrived  to  make  his  own,  was, 
the  instant  it  came  into  his  collection,  the  finest  thing 
that  ever  was  seen— that  was  the  way  with  coUec- 
4ore— their  geese  were'  all  swans." 

*'ADd  your  ladyship's  swan  has  proved  but  a  goose» 
mv  dearest  Lady  Pen,"  said  Lady  Binka 

*'  Mv  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks  1  I  really  do  not 
know  now  I  have  deserved  the  appropriation." 

*'  Do  not  be  angryi  my  dear  Lady  Penelope ;  I  only 
mean,  that  for  a  fortnight  and  more  you  have  ^poke 
eonatantlyo/this  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  all  dinner-time  you 
•poke  to  him."  *       „  ,       ,   » 

The  fair  company  began  to  collect  around,  at  hear- 
ing the  word  dear  so  often  repeated  in  the  same  brief 
^iialogue,  which  induced  them  to  expect  sport,  and, 
like  the  vulgar  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  form  a  ring 
lor  the  expected  combatants. 

"He  sat  betwixt  us.  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady 
>  Penelope,  with  dignity.    "  You  had  your  usual  head- 
•oha,  you  know,  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  company,  I 
.fpoke  for  one." 

"For  two,  if  your  ladyship  pleases,"  renlied  Lady 
Binks.  "  I  mean,"  she  added,  softemng  the  expres* 
iflion,  **  for  yourself  and  me."  ,     ,   , 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "I  should  have 
4poken  for  one  who  can  speak  so  smartly  for  her- 
mUJ  as  my  dear  Lady  Binks— I  did  not,  by  anymeans, 
desire  to  engross  the  conversation— I  repeat  it,  there 
ifl  a  mistake  about  this  man." 

*'I  think  there  is,"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone 
which  implied  something  more  than  mere  assent  lo 
•Lady  Penelope's  proposition.  ,   ,    ,    , 

"I  doubt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  all,"  said  the  Lady 
Panekype;  ''or  if  he  is,  he  must  be  doing  thingsforsome 
Magazme,  or  Encyclopedia,  or  some  such  matter." 
.  "  /  doubt,  too,  it  he  be  a  professional  artist,"  said 
Lady  Binks.  "If  so,  he  is  of  the  very  highest  class, 
for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better-bred  man." 

"There  are  very  well-bred  artists,"  said  Lady  Pe- 
nelope.   "  It  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Lady  Binks;  "but  the 
poorer  class  have  often  to  struggle  with  poverty  and 
dependance.  In  general  society,  they  are  like  com- 
jnercial  people  in  presence  of  their  cus^mers ;  and 
•that  is  a  difficult  part  to  sustain.  And  so  you  see  them 
of  aU  sorts— shy  and  reserved,  when  they  are  con- 
gous of  merit— petulant  and  whimsical,  by  way  of 
.ihovring  their  independence— intrusive,  in  order  to 
jqypear  easy— and  sometimes  obsequious  and  fn  wning, 
%vhen  they  chance  to  be  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  you 
seldom  see  them  quite  at  their  ease,  and  therefore  I 
Jiold  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  either  an  artist  of  the  first 
class,  raised  completely  above  the  necessity  and  de- 
gradation of  patronage,  or  dee  to  be  no  professional 
artirit  at  all."  ,    ^ 

Lady  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  wirii  much 
«xch  a  regard  as  Baalam  may  have  cast  upon  his 
«8S,  when  he  discovered  the  animaVs  capacity  for 
holding  an  argument  with  him.  She  muttered  to 
heraelr^ 

"  Aim  aiu  ^arU,  tt  mau  U  park  Ms  f* 

But,  declining  the  altercation  which^  Lady  Binks 
peemed  disposed  to  enter  into,  she  replied,  with  good 
iiumour,  "Well,  dearest  Rachel,  we  will  not  pull  caps 
•bout  this  man— nay,  I  think  your  good  opinion  of 
Aim  gives  him  new  value  in  niy  eyes.  That  is  always 
4he  way  with  us,  my  good  friend!  We  may  confess 
't  .vvbea  thers  are  none  of  these  conceited  male 


wretches  among  us.  We  wiU  know  what  he  really 
\ar^\ie  shall  not  wear  fern-seed,  and  walk  among  us 
invisible  thus— what  say  you,  Maria?" 

"Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelop&"  answered 
Miss  Digges,  whose  ready  chatter  we  nave  already 
introduced  to  the  leader,  "he  is  a  very  handsome 
man,  though  Vie  nose  is  too  big,  and  his  mouth  too 
wide— but  nis  teeth  are  like  pearl— and  he  has  such 
eyes  !— eeoecially  when  your  ladyship  spoke  to  him. 
I  don't  tmnk  you  looked  at  his  eyes— tney  are  quite 
deep  and  dark,  and  full  of  glow,  hice  what  you  read 
to  us  in  the  letter  from  that  lady,  about  Robert 
Burns." 

"Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  come  on  finely  f  saio 
Lady  Penelope.—"  One  had  need  take  care  what  ihey 
read  or  talk  about  before  you,  I  see— Come.  Jones, 
have  mercy  upon  us— put  an  end  to  that  synipnomr  of 
tinkling  cups  and  saucers,  and  let  the  first  act  of  the 
tea-table  begin,  if  you  please." 

"Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace?"  said  honest 
Mrs.  Blower,  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  this 
worshipful  society,  and  busily  employed  in  arranging 
an  Indian  handkerchief,  that  might  have  made  a 
mainsail  for  one  of  her  husband's  smuggling  luggers, 
which  she  spread  carefully  on  her  knee,  to  prevent 
damage  to  a  ftowered  black  silk  gown  from  the  re- 

East  of  tea  and  cake,  to  which  she  proposed  to  ^odus 
onour,— "Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace?  .1 
see  the  minister  is  just  coming  in.— Her  leddyship 
waits  till  ye  say  a  blessing,  an  ye  r ' '  " 


oits  till  ye  say  a  Dleesmg,  an  ;  _    , 

Mr.  Wmterbiossoip,  who  toddled  after  the  chap- 
lain, his  toe  having  given  him  an  alert  hint  to  quit  the 
dining-table,  though  he, saw  every  feature  in  the  poor 
woman's  &ce  swoln  with  desire  to  procure  informa- 
tion concerning  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  place, 
passed  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  way,  regardless  of  her 
agony  of  curiosity. 

A  moment  after,  she  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of 
Dr.  Quackleben,  whose  maxim  being,  that  one  patient 
was  as  well  worth  attention  as  anotherv  and  who 
knew  by  experience,  that  the  honoraj-ia  of  a  godly 
wife  of  the  Bow-head  were  as  apt  to  be  forthcoming, 
(if  not  more  ao^  as  my  Lady  Penelope's  he  e'en  sat 
himself  quietly  down  by  Mrs.  Blower,  and  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  kindness  tp  inquire  after  her  heehb, 
and  to  hope  he^  had  not  loigoiten  taking  a  table- 
spoonful  ox  spirits  burnt  to  a  resiihium,  in  order  to 
qualify  the  crudities. 

"Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  the  honest  woman,  "I  loot 
the  brandy  bum  as  lang  as  I  dought  look  at  the  gude 
creature  wasting  itself  that  gate— and  then,  >^qQ  I 
was  fain  to  put  it  out  for  very  thrift,  I  did  take  athim- 
blelul  of  it,  (although  it  is  not  the  thing  T  am  used  to, 
Dr.  Quackieben,)  and  I  winna  say  but  that  it  did  roe 
good." 

"  Unqnestioni.'jIy,  raadam^"  said  the  Doctor,  **  I  am 
no  friend  to  tlie  iise  of  alconol  in  general,  but  there 
are  particular  cases— there  are  particular  casieai  Mrs. 
Blower— My  venerated  instructer,  one  of  tlie  greatest 
men  in  our  profession  that  ever  lived,  took  a  wine- 

flassfol  of  old  ruin,  mixed  with  sugar,  every  day  after 
is  dinner." 

"  Ay  ?  dear  heart,  he  would  be  a  corafortuble  doctor 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  "  He  wad  maybe  ken  some- 
thing of  my  case.    Is  he  leevin'  think  ye,  sir  ?" 

"Dead  for  many  years,  madam/'  said  Dr.  Quacklt^- 
ben ;  "  and  there  are  but  few  of  his  pupils  that  can  fill 
his  place,  I  assure  ye.  If  I  could  be  thought  an  excep- 
tion, it  is  only  because  1  was  a  favourite.  Aii !  bless- 
ings on  the  old  red  cloak  of  him !— It  covered  more 
of  the  healing  science  than  the  gowns  of  a  whole  mo- 
dern university." 

"  There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blower,  "  that  has 
been  niucklc  recommended  about  Tdinburgh— Mnc- 
gregor.  I  think  they  ca'  him— folk  come  far  and  near 
to  see  him."* 

"I  know  whom  you  mean,  ma'am— a  clever  man 
—no  denying  it— a  clever  man— but  there  are  certain 
cases— yours,  for  cxsmple— and  I  think  that  of  many 
that  come  to  drink  this  water— which  I  cannot  say  I 

«  The  late  Dr.  OrafOff  w  protwblf  inttmatod,  at  ona  of  tha 
Miobnited  Dr.  Cnlleii'ii  i)«rson«l  habiti  in  pro viomly  mentioned 
Dr.  Giepory  was  distiDciiiabed  for  puUioff  liia  patieDta  oa  * 
aeveia  lug  imoti. 
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think  he  peffectbr  ondentands— haat^r^venr  hasty 
and  rapid.  Now  I—I  give  the  disease  its  own  way  at 
firet— tnen  watch  it,  Mrs.  Blowex^-watch  the  turn  of 


Ay»  troth,  that*8  true,"  responded  the  widow,; 
"John  Blower  was  aye  watching  turn  of  tide,  puir 
man.'* 

"Then  he  is  a  starving  doctor,  Sirs.  Blower— re- 
duces diseases  as  soldiers  do  towns— by  famine,  not 
coneidenn^  that  the  friendly  inhabitants  sufier  as 
much  as  the  hostile  ^rrison— shem  I" 

Here  he  gave  an  important  and  emphatic  cough, 
and  then  proceeded. 

"I  am  no  friend  either  to  excess  or  to  violent  sti- 
mulus, Mrs.  Blower— but  nature  must  be  suppiprted— 
a  generous  diet~«ordial8  judiciously  thrown  in— not 
without  the  advice  of  a  medical  man— that  is  my 
opinion,  Mrs.  Blower,  to  speak  as  a  friend— others 
may  starve  their  patients  if  they  have  a  mind."  I 

**  It  wadna  do  for  nic,  the  starving,  Dr.  Keeker- 
ben,"  said  the  akrmed  relict,- "it  wadna  do  for  me 
at  a^— Just  a'  I  can  do  to  wear  through  the  diiy  with 
the  sma'  supports  that  nature  requires— not  a  soul  to 
liwk  after  me.  Doctor,  since  John  Blower  was  ta'en 
awa.— Thank  ye  kindly,  su*,"  (to  the  servant  who 
handed  the  tea,)—"  thank  ye,  my  bonny  man,"  (to 
the  page  who  served  the  cake)— "Now,  dinna,  ye 
think,  Doctor,"  (in  a  low  and  confidential  voice,) 
"that  her  leddyship's  tea  is  rather  of  the  weakUeat— 
water  bewitched  I  think— and  Mrs.  Jonea,  as  t)iey 
ca'  her,  hss  cut  the  seedcake  very  thin?" 

"It  IS  the  fashion,  Mrs.  Blower,"  answered  Dr. 
Uoackieben ;  "  and  her  ladyship's  tea  is  excellenL 
Bat  your  taste  is  a  little  chilled,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon at  the  first  use  of  the  waters,  so  that  you  are  not 
sensible  of  the  flavour— we  must  suppdrC  tlie  system 
—reinforce  the  digestive  powers— give  me  leave— 
you  are  a  stranger,  Mia.  Blower,  and  we  must  take 
caieof  ^oo— I  have  an  elixir  which  will  put  that  mat- 
ter to  rights  in  a  moment." 

So  saying.  Dr.  Cluackleben  pulled  from  his  pocket 
a  small  portable  case  of  medicines—"  Catch  me  with- 
out my  lools^"— he  said,  "  here  I  have  the  real  useful 
pharmacopoeia— the  rest  is  all  humbug  and  hard 
names— this  little  case,  with  a  fortnight  or  month, 
nring  and  fall,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  and  no  one  will 
die  till  his  day  come." 

Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a 
Isr^  vtal  or  small  flask,  full  of  a  hish-coloured 
licoid,  of  which  he  mixed  three  tea-spoonfuls  in  Mrs. 
Blower's  cup,  who,  immediately  afterwards,  allowed 
that  the  flavour  was  improved  oeyond  all  belief,  and 
that  it  was  "vera  comfortable  and  restorative  m- 
deed." 

"Will  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints,  Doctor 7'* 
nid  Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  had  strolled  towards 
them,  and  held  out  his  cup  to  thophvsician., 

"I  by  no  means  recommend  it,  Mr.  Winterbloe- 
sora,"  said  Dr.  Quackieben,  shutting  up  his  case  with 
I  great  coolness ;  "  your  case  is  csdematous,  and  you 
treat  it  your  own  way— you  are  as  good  a  physician 
M  I  am,  and  I  never  mterfere  with  another  prac- 
titioner's patient." 

-Well,   Doctor,"  said  Winterblossom,  '!!  must 
vait  tilt  Sir  Bingo  comes  in— he  has  a  hunting-flask 
1       oually  about  him.  which  contains  as  good  medicine 
u  yours  to  the  full."  , 

^Von  will  wait  for  Sir  Bingo  some  time."  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  he  is  a  gentleman  of  sedentary  habits— he 
has  ordered  another  magnum." 

**  Sir  Bins^  is  an  unco  name  for  a  man  o'  ouality, 
dinna  ye  think  sae,  Dr.  CocklehenT'  said  Mrs. 
filower.  **  John  Blower,  when  he  was  a  wee  bit  in 
the  wind's  eye,  as  he  ca'd  it,  puir  fallow— used  to  sing 
a  aanj*  about  a  dog  they  ca'd  Biugo,  that  suld  hae  be^ 
lasfsed  to  a  farmer." 

"  Our  Binj^o  is  but  a  puppy  yet,  madam— or  if  a 
dog,  he  is  a  sad  dog^"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  ap- 

ptaoding  his  own  wit,  by  one  of  his  own  inimitable 

miles. 
**  Or  a  mall  dog,  rather"  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  "for 

he  drinks  no  water;"  ana  he  also  smiled  gracefully 

it  the  thoughts  of  having  tnimited,  as  it  were,  the 

pnident's  piio 
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*'Twa  pleasant  men.  Doctor,"  said  the  n^dow, 
*'and  so  is  Sir  Bungy  too,  for  that  matter;  but  Oris 
nae  it  a  pity  he  should  bide  sae  lang  by  the  bottle  1  It 
was  puir  John  Blower's  faut  too,  that  weary  tippling; 
when  he  wan  to  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of  punch,  theie 
was  nae  raising  him.— But  ^hey  are  taking  awa 
the  things,  and,  Doctor,  is  it  not  an  awfu'  thing  that 
the  creature-comforts  should  hae  been  used  withoat 
grace  or  thanksgiving'}— that  Mr.  Chitterling,  if  he 
really  be  a  minister,  has  muckle  to  answer  for,  that 
he  n^Iects  his  Master's  service." 

"Why,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  " Mr.  Chatterly 
is  scarce  arrived  at  the  rank  of  a  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary." 

"A  minister  potentiary— all.  Doctor,  I  doubt  that  is 
some  jest  of  yours,"  said  the  ^idow ;  "  that's  sao 
like  puir  John  Blower.  When  I  wad  hae  had  him 
gie  up  the  Lovely  Peggyf  ship  and  cargo,  (the  vefsal 
was  named  after  roe,  Doctor  Kittleben,)  to  be  remem- 
bered in  ihe  prayers  o'  the  congregation,  he  wad  say 
to  me,  *they  may  pray  that  stand  the  risk,  Peggy 
Bryoe,  for  I  ve  made  insurance.'  He  was  a  merry 
man,  Doctor ;  but  he  had  the  root  of  the  patter  in 
him,  for  a'  his  light  way  of  speaking,  as  deep^as  ony 
dripper  that  ever  loosed  anchor  from  Leith  Roads. 
I  hae  been  a  forsaken  creature  since  his  death— O 
the  weary  days  and  nights  that  I  have  had !— and  the 
weight  on  the  spirits— the  spirit^  Doctor  1— though  I 
canna  say  I  hae  been  easier  since  I  hae  been  at  the 
Wall  than  even  now— if  I  kend  what  I  was  awing  ye 
for  elickstir,  Doctor,  for  it's  done  me  muckle  haarrs 
good,  for-by  the  opening  of  my  mind  to  you." 

"  Fie,  fie,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  widow 
pulled  out  a  seal-skin  pouch,  such  as  sailors  carry  to- 
bacco in,  but  apparently  well-stuiTod  with  bank- notes, 
— "  Pie,  fie,  madam— I  Am  no  apothecary— I  have  rar 
diploma  from  lieyden— a  regular  physician,  madam, 
—the  elixir  is  heartily  at  your  service;  and  should 
you  want  any  advice,  no  man  will  be  prouder  to  as- 
sist you  than  your  humble  servant." 

"  1  am  sure  1  am  muckle  obliged  to  your  kindness. 
Dr.  Kickalpin,"  sakl  the  widow,  folding  up  her  pouch: 
"  this  was  puir  John  Blower's  apleuchan^*  as  they  ca 
it— I  e'en  wear  it  for  his  sake.  He  was  a  kind  man, 
and  left  me  comlbrtable  in  warld's  gudes ;  but  com- 
forts hae  their  cumbers,— to  be  a  lone  woman  is  a 
sair  weird.  Dr.  Kittlepin." 

Dr.  Quack  leben  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  that 
of  the  widow,  and  entered  into  a  ck>ser  communica- 
tion with  her,  in  a  tone  doubtless  of  more  delicate 
consolation  than  was  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  company 
at  large.  ,       .     . 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  watenng-placc  is,  that 
every  one's  aflairs  seem  to  be  put  under  the  special 
surveillance  of  the  whole  company,  so  that,  m  all 
probability,  the  various  fiirtatk>ns,^  liaUonst  and  so 
forth,  which  natufally  take  place  in  the  society,  are 
not  only  the  subject  of  amusement  to  the  parties 
engaged,  but  also  to  the  lookers  on ;  that  is  to  say, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  whole  comtnunity,  of  wluch 
K>r  the  time  the  said  parties  Are  members.  Lady 
Penelope,  the  preskiing  goddca&  of  the  region^  watch- 
ful over  all  her  circle,  was  not  long  of  observing  that 
the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  suddenly  engaged  in  close 
communication  with  the  widow,  and  that  he  had  even 
ventured  to  take  hold  of  her  fair  plump  hand,  with  a 
manner  which  partook  at  once  of  the  gallant  suitov, 
and  of  the  medical  adviser.  ,      .,..,., 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  her  ladyship*  who 
can  that  comely  dame  be,  on  whom  our  excellent 
and  learned  Doctor  looks  with  such  uncommon  re- 
gard 7" 

"Pat,  fair,  and  forty,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom; 
"  that  is  all  I  know  of  her— a  mercantile  person." 

"A  carrack.  Sir  President,"  said  the  chaplain, 
"richly  laden  with  colonial  produce,  by  name  the 
Lovely  Peggy  Bryce— no  master— the  late  John  Bbw- 
er  of  North  Leith  having  pushed  off  his  boat  for  the 
Stygian  Creek,  and  left  the  vessel  without  a  hand  oa 
board." 

"The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  ruming  her 
glass  towards  them,  "  seems  willing  to  play  the  pan 
of  pilot." 

*  A  Av  poueh  for  ksepisf  tobaes^ 
3     . 
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**  I  dfli«  say  he  will  be  willirfg  to  ehan^e  her  name 
and  register/*  said  Mr.  Chatterly/ 

"  He  can  be  no  less  in  common  reouital,"  said 
Wintcrblossom.  "She  has  changed  hi*  name  six 
times  in  the  five  minutes  that  I  stood  within  hearing 
of  them." 

"  What  do  yon  think  of  the  matter,  my  dear,  Lady 
Binks?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 

**  Madam  ?"  said  Lady  Bmks,  starting  from  a  reve- 
rie^ and  answering  as  one  who  either  had  not  beard, 
or  did  not  understand  the  question. 

^*I  mean,  what  think  you  of  what  is  going  on 


Lady  Binks  tamed  her  glass  in  the  direction  of  Lady 
Penelope's  glance,  fixed  the  widow  and  the  Doctor 
with  ono  bold  fashionable  staiej  and  then  dropping 
her  hand  slowly,  said  with  indifierence,  "I  really  see 
nochinjg  there  worth  thinking  about." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fine  thinff  to  be  married,"  said 
Lady  Penelope ;  "  one's  thoughts,  I  suppose,  are  so 
much  engrossed  with  one*s  own  perfect  happiness, 
that  they  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  laugh 
like  other  folks.  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg  would  have 
faughed  till  her  eyes  ran  over,  had  she  seen  what  Lady 
Binks  cares  so  little  aboat^-I  dare  say  it  must  be  an 
all-sufficient  hoppiness  to  be  married.'* 

**He  would  be  a  happy  man  that  could  convince 
your  ladyship  of  toat  iii  good  earnest,"  said  Mr.  Win- 
terblossom. 

"Oh,  who  knows—the  whim  may  strike  me,"  re- 
plied the  lady  {  "  bat  no— no— no ;— and  that  is  three 
times." 

"  Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  pre- 
sident, "and  let  nineteen  nay-says  be  a  grant." 

'*lf  I  should  say  a  thousand  Noeik  there  exists  not 
thealchymy  m  livmg  man  that  could  extract  one  Yes 
out  of  the  whole  mass,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Blessed 
be  the  memory  of  Queen  Bess !— She  eet  us  all  an 
example  to  keep  power  when  we  have  it— What  noise 
IS  that?" 

"Only  the  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  di- 
vine. *^  I  hear  the  Captain's  voice,  else  most  silent, 
commanding  them  to  keep  peace,  in  the  devil's  name 
and  that  of  me  ladies." 

"  Upon  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  this  is  too 
bad  of  that  lord  and  master  of  yours,  and  of  Mow- 
bray, who  mif:ht  have  more  sense,  and  of  the  rest  of 
that  claret-dnnking  set,  to  be  quarrelling  and  alarm- 
ing our  nerves  every  evening  v«nth  presenting  their 
pistols  perpetually  at  each  other,  like  sportsmen  con- 
fined to  t  he  house  upon  a  rainy  12th  of  August.  I  am 
tired  of  the  Peace-makei^-he  but  skins  the  business 
over  in  one  ease  to  have  it  break  out  elsewhere.— 
What  think  you,  love,  if  we  were  to  give  out  in  orders, 
that  the  next  quarrel  which  may  arise,  shall  be  bona 
Jide  fought  to  an  end?— We  wtll  all  go  out  and  see  it. 
and  wear  the  ooloura  on  each  side;*and  if  there  should 
a  funeral  come  of  it,  we  will  attend  it  in  a  bodv.— 
Weeds  are  so  becoming!— Are  they  not,  my  dear 
Lady  Binks?  Look  at  Widow  Blower  in  her  deep 
Mack— don't  you  envy  her,  my  love?'* 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and 
lidsty  answer,  but  checked  herself,  perhaps  under  the 
recollection  that  she  could  not  pnidently  come  to  an 
open  breach  with  Lady  Penelope.— At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  a  ledy  dressed  in  a  riding- 
habit,  and  wearing  a  black  veil  over  her  hat,  appeared 
at  the  entry  of  the  apartment. 

"Angels  and  ministere  of  grace!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Penelop^  with  her  very  best  tragic  start—"  my  dearest 
Clara,  why  so  late?  and  why  thus?  Will  you  step 
to  my  dressing-room— Jones  will  get  you  one  of  my 
gowns— we  are  just  of  a  size,  you  Know— do,  pray- 
let  me  be  vain  of  something  of  my  own  for  onoe,  by 
seeing  you  wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  fe- 
male friendship,  and  at  the  same  time  the  £air  hostess 
bestowed  on  Miss  Mowbray  one  of  those  tender 
caresses,  which  ladies— Ckxi  bless  thefh !— some- 
times bestow  on  each  other  with  unnecessary  pro- 
digality, to  the  great  discontent  and  envy  of  the  male 
spectators. 

"  You  are  fluttered,  my  dearest  Clara— you  are 
feverish- 1  am  sure  you  are,"  continued  the  sweetly 


anxwus  Lady  Penelope;  'Met  me  pereuade  you  (o  lie 
down." 

"Indeed  vou  are 'mistaken,  Lady  Penelope."  said  ' 
Miss  Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  receive  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  her  ladyship's  profusion  of  aflectioD- 
ate  politeness :— "  I  am  heated,  and  my  pony  trotted 
hard,  that  is  the  whole  mystery.— Let  me  have  a  cup 
of  tea,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  matter  is  ended." 

"  Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  Lady  Pcndope, 
and  led  her  passive  friend  to  her  own  cornet,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  call  the  recess,  in  which  she  field  her 
little  court— ladies  and  gentlemen  curtseying  and  bo  w- 
ing  as  she  passed ;  to  which  civilities  the  new  guest 
made  no  more  return,  than  the  most  ordinary jx)lite- 
ness  rendered  unavoidable. 
,  Lady  Binks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  up* 
right  in  her  chair^  and  bent  her  head  very  stiffly ;  a 
courtesy  which  Miss  Mowbray  returned  in  the  same 
stately  manner,  without  farther  greeting  on  either 
side. 

"Now,  wha  can  that  be.  Doctor  T*  said  the  Widow 
Blower^"  mind  ye  have  promised  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  grand  folk— wha  can  that  be  that  Leddy  Penelope 
bauds  such  a  racket  wi'?— and  what  for  does  she 
come  wi'  a  habit  and  a  beaver-hat,  when  we  are  a' 
(a  glance  at  her  own  gown)  in  our  silks  and  satins?" 

'^To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower  is 
very  easy,"  said  the  officious  Doctor.  "  She  is  Bfisa 
Clara  Mowbray,  sister  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor-the 
gentleman  who  weare  the  green  coat,  with  an  arrow 
on  the  cape.  To  tell  why  she  wears  that  habit,  or 
does  aiiy  thing  else,  would  be  rather  beyond  doctors' 
skill.  Truth  is,  I  have  always  thought  she  was  a  lit- 
tle—a very  little— touched— call  it  nerves— hypochon- 
dria—or  what  you  will." 

"  Lord  help  us,  puir  thmg !"  said  the  compassion- 
ate widow.—"  And  troth  it  looks  like  it.  But  it's  a 
shame  to  let  her  go  loose,  Doctoi^-she  might  hurt 
herseil.  or  somebody.  See,  she  has  ta'en  the  knife  ! 
— O,  it's  only  to  cut  a  shave  of  the  diet-loaf.  She 
winna  let  the  powder-monkey  of  a  boy  help  her. 
There's  judgment  in  that  though.  Doctor,  for  she  can 
cut  thick  or  thin  as  she  likes.— Dear  me !  she  has  not 
taken  mairthan  a  crumb,  that  ane  would  pit  between 
the  wires  of  a  canary-bird's  cage,  after  all.  I  wish 
she  would  lift  op  that  long  veiLor  put  off  that  riding- 
skirt.  Doctor.  She  should  really  be  showed  the  regu- 
lations, Doctor  Kickelshin." 

"She  cares  about  no  rules  we  can  make,  Mrs. 
Blower,"  said  the  Doctor;  "and  her  brothers  will 
and  pleasure,  and  Lady  Penelope's  whim  of  indulg- 
ing her,  carry  her  through  in  every  thing.  They 
should  take  ad^nce  on  her  cas&" 

"Ay,  truly,  it's  time  to  take  advice;,  when  young 
creatures  like  her  caper  in  amang  dressed  leddies, 
just  as  if  they  were  come  from  scampering  on  Leith 
sands.- Such  a  wark  as  my  leddy  makes  wi'  her, 
Doctor !  Te  would  think  they  were  baith  fools  of  a 
feather." 

"They  might  have  flown  on  one  wing,  for  what  I 
know,"  said  Dr.  Quackleben:  "but  there  was  early 
and  sound  advice  taken  in  Lady  Penelope's  case.  My 
friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Featherhead.  was  a  man  of 
judgment— did  little  in  his  family  but  by  rule  of  medi- 
cine—so that,  what  with  the  waters,  and  what  with 
my'own  care,  Lady  Penelope  is  only  freakish— fanci- 
ful—that's  all— and  her  quality  bears  it  out— the  pec- 
cant principle  might  have  broken  out  under  other 
treatment." 

"  Ay— she  has  been  weel-friended,"  said  the  widow ; 
'*but  this  bairn  Mowbray,  puir  thing  I  how  came  she 
to  be  sae  left  to  herseil  ]" 

"Her  mother  was  dead— her  father  thought  of  no- 
thing but  his  sports,"  seki  the  Doctor.  "  Her  brother 
was  educated  m  England,  and  cared  for  nobody  but 
himself;  if  he  had  been  here.  What  education  she 
got  was  at  her  own  hand— what  reading  she  read  was 
m  a  library  full  of  old  romances— what  friends  or  com- 
pony  she  had  was  what  chance  sent  her — then  no 
family-physician,  not  even  a  good  surgeon,  within  ten 
miles !  And  so  you  cannot  wonder  if  the  poor  thing 
became  unsettled.'/ 

"  Puir  thing  I— no  doctoi^-nor  even  a  surgeon  * 
-rBut,  doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "  may  be  the  puir 
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thing  had  the  ei^oyment  hi  her  health,  ye  ken,  and 
their — 

"Ah!  ha!  ha!~wh]r  dien^  madam,  she  needed  a 
physician  far  more  than  if  she  had  been  delicate.  A 
skilful  physician,  Mrs.  Blower,  knows  how  to  bring 
down  tnat  robust  health,  which  is  a  very  alarming- 
state  of  the  frame  when  it  is  considered  secundum 
artem.  Most  sudden  deaths  happen  when  people  are 
in  a  robust  state  of  health.  Ah !  that  state  of  perfect 
health  is  what  the  doc  tor  breads  mosc  on  behalf  of 
his  patient." 

*'Ay,  ay^  Doctor?— I  am  quite  sensible,  nae  doubt," 
said  the  widow,  "  of  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
skeelfu' 'person  about  ane." 

Here  tne  Doctor's  voice,  in  his  earnestness  to  con- 
vince Mrs.  Blower  of  the  danger  of  supposing  herself 
capable  of  living  and  breathipg  without  a  medical 
man's  permission,  sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone,  of 
ifhich  our  reporter  could  not  catch  the  soun(^  He 
was,  as  CTeat  orators  will  sometimes  be,  "  inaudible 
in  the  galleiyJ' 

Mean  whila  Lady  Penelope  overwhelmed  Clara 
Mowbray  with  her  caresses.  In  what  degree  her 
ladyship,  at  her  heart,  loved  this  voung  person,  might 
be  difficult  to  ascertain,— probably  in  the  degree  in 
which  a  child  loves  a  favourite  toy.  But  Clara  was  a 
\as  not  always  to  be  come  by— as  whimsical  in  her 
way  8S  her  ladyship  in  her  own.  only  that  poor  Cla- 
ra's singularities  were  real,  and  ner  ladyship's  chiefly 
aflectedT  Without  adoptmg  the  harshness  of  the 
Doctor's  conclusions  concerning  the  former,  she  was 
certainly  unequal  in  her  spirits ;  and  her  occasional 
tts  of  levity  were  chequered  by  very  long  intervals  of 
sadness.  Her  levity  also  appear^,  in  the  world's 
eye.  greater  than  it  really  was ;  for  she  had  never  been 
oader  the  restraint  of  society  which  was  really  good, 
and  entertained  an  undue  contempt  for  that  which 
she  sometimes  mingled  with ;  having  unhappily  none 
to  teach  her  the  important  trut]i,  that  some  forms 
and  restraints  are  to  be  observed,  less  in  respect,  to 
odiers  than  to  ourselves.  Her  dres&  her  manners, 
and  her  ideas,  were  therefore  very  much  herowrij  and 
thnugh  they  became  her  wonderfully,  vet,  like  Ophe- 
lia's garlands,  and  wild  snatches  oi  melody,  they 
were  calculated  to  excite  compassion  and  melancholy, 
eren  while  |hey  amused  the  observer. 

"And  why  came  you  not  to  dinner?- We  expected 
JDo— your  throne  was  prepared." 

**I  had  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbray, 
"of  my  own  free  will.  But  my  brother  says  your 
ladyship  proposes  to  come  to  Shaws-Castlc,  and  he 
i&sistea  it  was  quite  right  and  necessary,  to  confirm 
roa  in  so  flattenng  a  purpose,  that  I  should  come  and 
ny,  Prar  do,  Lady  Penelope ;  and  so  now  here  am  I 
to  say,  Pray,  do  come." 

"Is  an  invitation  so  flattering  limited  to  me  alone, 
Bf  dear  Clara?— Lady  Binks  will  be  jealous." 

"^  Bring  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescension 
to  honour  us'^— [a  bow  was  very  stiffly  exchanged 
between  the  ladiesT— "  bring  Mr.  Soringblossom- 
Wintotloaaom— and  all  the  lions  ana  lionesses— we 
i»ve  room  for  the  whole  collection.  Mv  brother,  I 
suppose,  will  bring  his  own  particular  regiment  of 
heva,  which,  with  the  usual  assortment  of  monkeys 
Ken  in  all  caravans,  will  complefe  the  menagerie. 
How  yon  are  to  be  entertained  at  Shaws-Castle,  is,  I 
thank  Heaven,  not  my  business  but  John's." 

"We  shall  want  no  formal  entertainment,  my 
feTe,"Baid  Lady  Penelope;  "a  dSjeHner  <i  la  four- 
^dU—yire  know,  Clara,  you  would  die  of  doing  the 
nODours  of  a  formal  dinner." 
■"Not  a  bit ;  I  should  live  Ions?  enough  to  make  my 
vill,  and  bequeath  v^  large  parUes  to  old  I^Tick,  who 
mrented  them." 

"Miss  Mowbrav,"  saifl  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been 
thwarted  by  this  free-spoken  young  lady,  both  in  her 
fenne-  character  of  a  coquette  and  romp,  and  in  that 
I  {fa  prude  which  she  at  present  wore—  Miss  Mow- 
any  declares  for 

*  ChaaapaffM  aod  a  chicken  at  last'  '* 

"TTic  chicken  \wthout  the  champagne,  if  you 
iKsae,"  said  Miss  Mowbray ;  '*I  have  known  ladies 
P»F  dear  to  have  champagne  on  the  board.— By  the 
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by.  Lady  Penelope,  you  have  not  your  collection  in 
the  same  order  and  discipline  as  Pidcuck  and  PoIitQ. 
There  was  much  growling  and  aroarling  in  the  lower 
den  when  I  passed  it." 

"It  was  leeding-time,  my  love,"  said' Lady  Pene- 
lope ;  "  and  the  lower  animals  of  eveiy  class  oecome 
pugnacious  at  that  hour— you  see  all  our  safer  and 
well-conditioned  animals  are  loose,  and  in  good 
order." 

'\9^'  yes— in  the  keeper's  presence,  you  know- 
Well,  I  must  venture  to  cross  the  hall  again  among 
all  that  growling  and  grumbling— I  would  I  had  the 
fairv  pnncc's  quarters  of  mutton  to  toss  among  them 
if  they  should  break  out— He,  I  mean,  who  letch^sd 
water  from  the  Fountain  of  Lions.  However,  on 
second  thoughts,  I  will  take  the  back  way,  and  avoid  ' 
them.— What  says  honest  Bottom  ?— 

'  Tm  if  they  thoold  ••  liom  eome  in  ifHfe 
Into  meh  place,  'tw«r»  piiy  of  tbcir  life. " 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 

"  No— I  hav^  too  great  a  soul  for  that— I  think 
some  of  them  are  lions  only  as  far  as  the  hide  is 
concerned." 

"  But  why  would  you  go  so  soon,  Clara?" 

"  Because  my  errand  is  finished— have  I  not  invited 
V9U  and  yours?  and  would  not  Lord  Chesterfield 
himself  allow  I  have  done  the  polite  thing?" 

"  But  you  have  spoke  to  none  of  the  company- 
how  can  you  be  so  odd,  my  love  ?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Why,  I  spoke  to  them  all  when  I  spoke  to  you  and 
Lady  Bmks— but  I  am  a  good  gu-1,  and  will  do  as  I 
am  bid." 

So  saying,  she  looked  round  the  company,  and 
addressed  each  of  them  with  an  affectation  of  interest 
and  politeness,  which  thinly  concealed  scorn  and 
contempt.  ^ 

"Mr.  Winterblossom,  I  hope  the  gout  is  better- 
Mr.  Robert  Rymar— (I  have  escaped  calling  him 
Thomas  for  once)— I  hope  the  public  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  muses— Mr.  Keelavine,  I  trust  your  pencil 
is  busy— Mr.  Chatterly.  I  have  no  doubt  your  flock 
improves— Dr.  Quackleben,  I  am  sure  your  patients 
recover.— These  are  all  the  especials  of  the  wortliy 
company  I  know— for  the  rest,  health  to  the  sicli,  and 
pleasure  to  the  healthy !" 

"You  are  not  going  in  reality,  my  love?"  said  Lady 
Penelope;  "these  hasty  rides  agitate  your  nerves— 
they  do,  indeed— you  should  be  cautiou»~Shall  I 
speak  to  Q,uackIebenT* 

"  To  neither  Quack  nor  quackle,  on  my  account, 
my  dear  lad  v.  It  is  not  as  vou  would  seem  to  say, 
by  your  winking  at  Lady  Binks— it  is  not,  indeed— 1 
snail  be  no  Lady  Clementina,  to  be  the  wonder  and 
pity  of  the  sprineof  St.  Ronan's— No  Ophelia  neither 
—though  I  wllsay  with  her.  Good-night,  ladies- 
Good  ni£?ht,  sweet  ladies!— ana  now— not  my  coach, 
my  coacn— but  my  horse,  my  horse !" 

So  saying,  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  by  a  side 
passage,  leaving  the  ladies  looking  at  each  other  sig- 
nificanily,  and  shaking  their  heads  with  an  expression 
of  much  import. 

"  Somethmg  has  ruffled  the  poor  unhappy  girL" 
said  Lady  Penelope;  "I  never  saw  her  so  very  odd 
before." 

"Were  I  to  in>eak  my  mind,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "I 
think;  as  Mrs.  Highmore  says  in  the  farce,  her  mad- 
ness IS  but  a  poor  excuse  for  her  impertinence." 

"  Oh  fie !  my  sweet  Lady  Binks,''  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope, "spare  my  poor  favourite!  You,  surely,  of  ail 
others,  should  forgave  the  excesses  of  an  amiable 
eccentricity  of  temper.— Forgive  me,  my  love,  but  I 
must  defend  an  absent  friend— Mv  Lady  Binks,  I  am 
yery  sure,  is  too  generous  and  candid  to 

'  Hate  for  arta  which  caased  her^lf  to  rise.'  ** 

"Not  being  conscious  of  anv  high  elevation,  my 
lady,"  answered  Lady  Binks,  "  I  do  not  know  any 
arts  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  practising  to 
attain  it.  I  supposes  Scotch  lady  of  an  ancient  family 
may  become  the  wife  of  an  English  baronet,  and  no 
very  extraordinary  great  cause  to  wonder  at  it." 

"No,  surely— but  people  in  this  world  will,  you  know 
wonder  at  nothing,^'  answered  Lady  Per^elope. 
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"If  voti  envy  mo  my  poor  quiz,  Sir  Bingo,  I'll  gel 
jrou  A  belter,  L»dy  Pen.'' 

.  "I  don't  doubt  your  talents,  my  dear,  but  when  I 
want  one,  I  will  gef  one  for  m>'SMf.—Bul  here  comes 
the  whole  parly  of  qwizzf^s.-— JoliH'e,  offer  the  gentle- 
men tea— then  get  the  floor  ready  for  the  dancers, 
and  set  the  card-tables  in  the  next  room." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

AFTER  DINNEH. 
They  draw  the  cork,  they*  roach  tho  barrel. 
And  fine  they  kiM,  and  then  they  quarrel.— Prioil 

Ip  the  reader  has  attended  much  to  the  manners  of 
the  canine  race^  he  may  have  remarked  tho  very  dif- 
.  ferent  manner  m  which  the  individuals  of  the  difler- 
ent  sexes  carry  on  their  quarrels  among  each  other. 
The  females  are  testy,  petulant,  and  very  apt  to  in- 
dulge their  impatient  dislike  of  each  other's  presence, 
or  tne  spirit  of  rivair?  which  it  produces,  in  a  sudden 
bark  and  snap,  which  last  is  generally 'made  as  much 
at  advantage  as  possible,  nut  these  ebullitions  of 
peevishness  lead  to  no  very  serious  or t^rosecu  ted  con- 
flict; the  affair  begins  and  ends  m  a  moment.  Not 
80  the  ire  of  the  male  dogs,  which,  once  produced  and 
excited  by  growls  of  mutual  offence  and  defiance, 
leads  generally  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  contest ;  in 
which,  if  the  parties  bo  dogs  of  game,  and  well- 
matched,  jhey  grapple,  trottle,  tear,  roll  each  other  In 
the  kennel,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  chokino^ 
them  with  their  own  collars,  (ill  they  lose  wind  and 
hold  at  the  same  time,  or  By  Burprismg  them  out  of 
their  wrath  by  sousing  them  with  cold  water. 

The  simile,  though  a  currish  one^  will  hold  good  in 
Its  application  to  the  human  race.  While  the  ladies 
in  the  tea-room  of  the  Fox  Hotel  were  engaged  in  (he 
light  snappish  velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have 
described,  the  gentlemen  who  remamed  in  the  par- 
lour were  more  than  once  like  to  have  quarrelled  more 
seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  in- 
duced Mr.  Mowbray  to  look  upon  the  stranger  whom 
a  general  invitation  had  brought  into  their  society, 
with  unfavourable  prepossessions;  and  these  were 
far  from  being  abated  by  the  demeanour  of  Tyrrel, 
which,  though  perfectly  well-bred,  indicated  a  sense 
of  equalitv,  which  the  young  Laird  of  Su  Ronan's 
considered  as  extremely  presumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  Bingo,  he  already  began  to  nounsh  the 
gennine  hatred  always  entertained  by  a  mean  spirit 
Against  an  antagonist,  before  whom  it  is  conscious 
of  having  made  a  dishonourable  retreat.  He  forgot 
not  the  manner,  look,  and  lone,  with  which  IVnTl 
had  checked  hisunautnorized  intrusion;  and  though 
he  had  sunk,  beneath  it  at  the  moment,  the  recollec- 
tion rankled  in  his  heart  as  an  afl'ront  to  be  ayenged. 
As  he  drank  his  wine,  courage,  the  want  of  which 
was,  in  his  more  sober  moments,  a  check  upon  his 
bad  temper,  began  to  inflame  his  malignity,  and  he 
ventured  upon  several  occasions  to  dhow  his  spleen, 
by  contradicting  Tyrrel  more  flatly  than  good  man- 
ners permitted  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and 
without  any  provocation.  Tyrrel  saw  his  ill  humour 
and  despistxi  it,  as  that  of  an  overgrown  school-bov, 
whom  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  answer  accoru- 
ing  to  his  folly. 

One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  tho  Baronet's  rude- 
ness was  indeed  childish  enough.  The  company 
were  talking  of  shooting,  the  most  animating  topic  of 
conversation  among.  Scottish  country  gentlemen  of 
the  younger  class,  and  Tyrrel  had  mentioned  some- 
thing of  a  favourite  setter,  an  uncommonly  handsome 
dog,  from  which  he  had  been  fur  sometime  separated, 
but  which  he  expected  would  rejoin  him  in  the  course 
of  next  week. 

"A  setter!"  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  with  a  sneer;  "a 
pointer  I  suppose  you  mean  7" 

"No.  sir,"  said  Tyrrel;  "I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
\ke  difference  betwixt  a  setter  and  a  pointer,  and  I 
know  the  old-fashioned  setter  is  Become  unfashiona- 
ble among  modem  sportsmen.  ^  But  I  love  my  dog  as 
a  companion,  as  well  as  for  his  merits  in  the  field : 
and  a  sette*  is  more  sagacious,  more  attached;  and 
filter  for  hin  place  on  the  hearth-rug,  than  a  pointer 


—not,"  he  added,  "  from  «ny  deficiency  of  intellecls 
on  the  pointer's  part,  but  he  is  generally  so  abuted 
while  in  (he  management  of  brutal  Breakers  and 
grooms,  that  he  loses  ail  excepting  his  professional 
accomnlishments,  of  finding  and  standing  steady  to 
game.'* 

"  And  who  the  d— i desires  he  should  have  la&reT 
said  Sir  Bingo. 

"Many  people.  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "have 
been  of  opinion,  that  bothidogs  and  men  may  follow 
sport  indifTerently  well,  though  they  do  happen,  at 
^ne  same  time,  to  be  fit  for  mixing  in  friendly  inter- 
course in  society." 

"That  is  for  licking  trenchers,  and  scratching  cop- 
per-I  8uppo.se,"  said  the  Baronet,  wtto  voce;  and 
added,  in  a  louder  and'  more  distinct  tone,— "He 
never  before  heard  that  a  setter  was  fit  to  follow  any 
man's  heels  but  a  poacher's." 
•  "Vou  know  it  now  then.  Sir  Bin^o,"  answered 
Tyrrek;  '^  and  I  hope  you  will  not  fall  into  so  great  t 
mistake  again." 

The  Peace-maker  here  seemed  to  think  his  inter 


there  is  no  disnute  in  the  matter— because,  by  Cot !  i 
occurs  to  me,  d'ye  dec,  that  ye  are  buth  rignt,  by  Col! 
It  may  do  ferry  well  for  my  excellent  friend  Sir  Bingo^ 
who  hath  stableir,  and  kennels,  and  what  not,  to 
maintain  the  six  filthy  pnites  that  are  yelping  and 
yowling  all  the  tay,  and  all  the  neigh  t  too,  untfcr  my 
window,  by  Cot !— And  if  they  are  yelping  and  yowl- 
ing thdVe,  mav  I  never  die  but  I  wish  they  were  yelp- 
ing and  yowling  somewhere  else.  But  then  there  is 
many  a  man  who  may  be  as  cood  a  gentleman  at  the 
bottom  as  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Bingo,  though  it  may 
be  that  he  is  poor ;  and  if  he  is  poor— and  as  if  it  might 
be  my  own  case,  or  that  of  this  honest  giemleman,  Mr. 
Tirl»— is  that  a  reason  or  a  law,  that  he  is  not  to  keep  a 
prute  of  a  tog,  to  help  him  to  take  his  sports  and  nis 
pleasures?  and  if  he  has  not  a  stable  or  a  kennei  to  put 
the  crature  into,  must  he  not  keep  it  in  his  pit  of  ped- 
room,  or  upon  his  parlour  hearth,  seeing  that  Luckie 
Dods  would  make  the  kitchen  too  hot  for  the  paist— 
and  so,  if  Mr.  Tirl  finds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  his 
purpose  than  a  pointer,  bv  Cot,  1  know  no  law  against 
It,  else  may  I  never  die  the  black  death."  « 

If  this  oration  appear  rather  long  for  the  occaeion, 
the  reader  must  recolloct  that  Captain  MacTurk  had ' 
in  all  probability  the  trouble  of  translating  it  from 
the  penphrastic  languase  of  Ossian.  in  which  it  was 
originany  conceived  in  nis  own  mind. 

The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  the  Man  of  Peac^  "Ye 
are  mistaken  for  ance  in  yoinr  life.  Captain,  for  there 
is  a  law  against  setters:  and  I  will  undertake  to  prove 
them  to  be  the  'lying  dogs'  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  auld  Scots  statute,  and  which  all  and  sundry  are 
discharged  to  keep^  under  a  penalty  of" 

Herp  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  very  solcma 
mien  and  dignified  maijner— *'By  Cotl  Master  Mei-' 
klcwham,  and  I  shall  be  asking*  what  you  mean  by 
talkinj^  to  nte  of  pcing  mistaken,  and  apout  lying 
togs,  sir— because  I  would  have  you  to  know,  and  to 
pCHieve,  and  to  very  well  consider,  that  I  never  was 
mistaken  in  my  life,  sir,  unless  it  was  when  I  took 
you  for  a  gentleman. 

"  No  offence.  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Meiklewham ; 
"dinna  break  the  wand  of  peace,  roan,  you  that 
should  be  the  first  to  keep  it.— He  jis  as  cankeral," 
continued, (he  Man  of  Law,  apart  to  his  patron,  "  as 
an  auld  Hieland  terrier,  that  snaps  at  whatever  comes 
near  it— but  I  tell  you  ae  thing,  St.  Ronan's,  and  that 
is  on  saul  and  conscience,  that  I  believe  this  is  the 
very  lad  Tirl,  that  I  raised  a  summons  against  before 
the  justices— him  and  another  hcmpie— in  your  fa- 
therms  time,  for  shooting  on  the  Spring-well-head 
muirs." 

"  The  devil  you  did,  Mick !"  replied  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  a4so  aside ;— "  Well  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  me  some  reason  for  the  ill  thoughts  I  had  of 
him— I  knew  he  was  some  trumpery  scamp— I'U 
blow  him,  by" 

"Whisht— stop— hush— baud  yiftur  tongue,  St. Ro- 
nan's—keep  a  calm  sough— ye  see^  I  intended  tli« 
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,  by  your  worthy  fiither's  desire,  before  tlie 

__irter  Sesaiona—but  I  koa  na— The  auld  aheriff- 
derk  stood  the  lad^a  friend— and  some  of  the  justicea 
thought  it  was  but  a  mistake  of  the  marches,  and  sae 
we  couldaa  get  a  judKinent— and  your  father  was 
very  ill  of  the  gout,  and  I  was  feared  to  vex  hira,  and 
80 1  ras  fain  to  let  the  process  sleep,  for  fear  they  had 
been  assoilzied.— Sae  ye  had  better  gang  cautiously 
to  wark,  Sl  Ronan'a,  for  though  they  were  summon- 
ed, they  were  not  convict." 

'*  Coiild  you  not  take  up  the  action  again  ?"  said 
Mt.  Mowbray. 

"Whew!  it*B  been  prescribed  aex  or  aeeven  year 
^e.  It  is  a  ^reat  shame,  Sl  Ronan'a,  that  the 
aame  laws,  whilk  ore  the  very  best  protection  that  id 
left  u>^  country  gentlemen  against  the  encroachment 
of  their  inferiors,  rin  sae  short  a  course  of  prescription 
—a  iMacher  may  just  jink  ye  back  and  forward  uke  a 
flea  in  a  blanket,  (wi'  pardon)— hap  ye" out  of  ao 
county  and  into  anithcr  at  their  pleasure,  like  pyots— 
and  unless  ye  get  your  thumb-nail  on  them  m  the 
very  nick  o*  time,  ye  may  dine  on  a  dish  of  prescrip- 
tion, and  sap  upon  an  absolvitor." 

"It  is  a  shame  indeed,"  said  Mowbray,  turning 
from  his  confidant  and  agent,  and  addressing  himself 
to  the  company  in  general,  yet  not  without  a  pecuUar 
look  directed  to  Tyrrel. 

"  What  is  a  shame,  sir  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  concdving 
that  the  observation  was  particularly  addressed  to 
lam,  t. 

"That  we  should  have  so  many  poachers  upon  our 
muira,  sir,"  answered  St  Ronan's.  **I  sometimes 
regret  having  countenanced  the  Well  here,  when  I 
think  how  many  guns  it  has  brought  on  my  property 
•Tory  season." 

**Hout  fie!  hout  awaij  St.  Ronan's!"  said  his  Man 
of  Law;  "no  countenance  the  Waal?  What  would 
the  country-side  be  without  it,  I  would  be  glad  to 
ken?  It's  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  been 
made  on  this  country  since  the  year  fortv-five.  Na, 
na,  it's  no  the  Waal  that's  to  blame  for  tnc  poaching 
ana  delinquencies  on  the  game.  We  maun  to  the 
Aultoun  for  the  howf  of  that  kind  of  cattle.  Our 
niles  at  the  Waal  are  clear  and  express  against  tres- 
passers on  the  game." 

"I  can't  think,"  said  the  Squire,  "what  made  my 
father  sell  the  property  of  the  old  change-house  yon- 
der, to  the  hag  that  keeps  it  open  out  of  spite,  I  think, 
and  to  harbour  poachers  and  vagabonds !— I  cannot 
conceive  what  made  him  do  so  foolish  a  thing!" 

"Probably  because  your  father  wanted  money,  sir," 
taid  Tyrrd,  dryly ;  "  and  my  worthy  landlady,  Mrs. 
Dodds.  had  got  some.— You  know,  I  presume,  sir, 
that  Hodge  there?" 

•  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Mowbray,  in  9  lone  betwixt 
•00m  and  civility,  "you  cannot  suppose  the  present 
company  is  allua&d  to:  I  only  presumed  to  mention 
asafiirt,  that  we  have  been  annoyed  with  unqualified 
people  shooting  on  our  grounds,  without  either  liberty 
or  license.  And  I  hope  to  have  her  sign  taken  down 
for  it— that  ie  ail.— There  was  the  same  plague  in  my 
ftfher'sdays,  I  think,  Mick?" 

But  Mr.  Meiklcwham,  who  did  not  like  Tyrrel's 
vKks  so  well  as  to  induce  him  to^  become  approver 
OQ  the  occasion,  replied  with  an  inarticulate  grunt, 
addressed  to  the  companv,  and  a  private  admonitiqn 
to  hia  patron's  own  ear,  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 
^  "I  can  scarce  forbear  the  fellow,"  said  St.  Ronan]s; 
and  yet  I  cannot  well  tell  where  my  dislike  to  hjra 
Jes-but  it  would  be  d— d  folly  to  turn  out  with  him 
fat  nothin-j ;  and  so,  honest  Mick,  I  will  be  as  quiet 
aalcan," 

"And  that  you  may  be  so,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I 
umk  vpu  had  best  take  no  more  wine." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Squire;  "  for  each  glass  I 
dnnk  in  his  company  gives  me  the  heartburn —yet  the 
Bunis  not  different  from  other  raffs  either— but  there 
.  Mt  something  about  him  intolerable  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the 
]^e,  and— re^gT^  ad  «x«mpter— after  the  pattern  of 
ue  Laird,  all  the  company  arose. 
.Sir  Bins;o  got  up  with  reluctance,  which  he  testified 
DJ  Two  or  three  deep  growls,  as  ho  followed  the  rest 
tf  the  oompany  into  the  outer  apartment,  which 


served  as  an  entranoe^hall,  and  divided  the  dming- 
parlour  from  the  tea-room,  as  it  was  called.  Here, 
while  the  party  were  assuming  their  hats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  the  ladies'  society,  (which  old-fashioned 
folk  used  only  to  take  up  for  that  of  going  into  the 
open  air,)  Tyrrel  asked  a  smart  footman,  who  stood 
near,  to  hand  him  the  hat  which  lay  on  the  tablo 
bevond. 

;'  Call  your  own  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow, 
with  the  .true  insolence  of  a  pampered  menial. 

"Your  master,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "ought  to  have 
taught  you  good  manners,  my  mend,  before  bringing 
younere." 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks  is  my  msster,"  said  the  fellow, 
in  the  same  insolent  tone  as  before. 

"Now  for  it,  Single,"  said  Mowbray,  who  was 
aware  that  the  Baronet's  pot-courage  had  arrived  at 
f^hting  pitch. 

^' Yes!"  said  Sir  Bingo  aloud,  and  mora  articulately 
than  usual— "The  fellow  is  my  servant— what  has 
any  one  to  say  to  it  ?" 

I  at  least  have  my  mouth  stopped,"  answered 
Tyrrel,  with  perfect  composure.  " I  shouldhave been 
surprised  to  have  found  Sir  Bingo's  servant  better 
bred  than  himself." 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir?"  said  Sir  Bingo, 
coming  up  m  an  offensive  attitude,  for  he  was  no 
mean  pupil  of  the  Fives-Court—"  What  d'ye  mean  by 
that?  D— n  you,  sir!  I'll  serve  you  out  before  you 
can  say  dumpling." 

"4nd  I,  Su-  Bingo,  unless  you  presently  lay  aside 
that  look  and  manner,  will  knock  you  down  before 
you  can  cry  help." 

The  visiter  held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  oak,  with 
which  he  gave  a  flourish,  that,  however  slight,  in- 
timatcd  some  acquaintance  with  the  noble  art  of 
single-stick.  From  this  demonstration  Sir  Bingo 
thought  it  prudent  somewhat  to  recoil.  th#igh  backed 
by  a  party  of  friends,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  his  honour, 
would  rather  have  seen  his  bones  broken  in  conflict 
bold,  than  his  honour  injured  by  a  discreditable  re- 
treat; and  Tyrrel  seemed  to  have  some  inclination  to 
indulge  thern.  But,  at  the  very  instant  when  his 
hand  was  raised  with  a  motion  of  no  doubtful  import, 
a  whispering  voice,  close  to  his  ear,  pronouncea  the 
emphatic  words—  Are  you  a  man?" 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  inimitable 
Siddons  used  to  electrify  the  scene,  when  she  uttered 
the  same  whisper,  ever  had  a  more  powerful  effect 
upon  an  auditor,  than  had  these  unexpected  sounds 
on  him,  to  whom  they  were  now  addressed.  'Tyrrel 
forgot  every  thing— his  quarrel— the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed— the  company.  The  crowd 
was  to  him  at  once  annih'dated,  and  life  seemed  to 
have  no  other  oBject  than  to  follow  the  person  who 
had  spoken.  But  suddenly  as  he  turned,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  monitor  was  at  least  equally  so,  for 
amid  the  group  of  commonplace  countenances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  there  was  none  which  as- 
sorted to  the  tone  and  words,  which  possessed  such 
a  power  over  him.  "  Make  way,"  he  said,  to  those 
who  surrounded  him ;  and  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  wos  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  way  fo  - 
himself. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  of  St  Ronan's  stepped  forward. 
"  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  "  this  will  not  do— you  have 
come  here,  a  stranger  among  us,  to  assume  airs  and 
dignities,  which,  by  G — d,  would  become  a  duke,  or 
a  prince!  We  must  know  who  and  what  you  arc^ 
before  we  permit  you  to  carry  your  high  tone  any 
farther." 

This  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  Tyrrel's  sii- 
ger,  and  his  impatience  to  leave  the  company.  Hs 
turned  to  Mowbray,  collected  his  thoughts  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  answered  him  thus:— "Mr.  Mow 
bray,  I  seek  no  quarrel  with  any  one  here— with  yon, 
in  particular,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  have  any  dis* 
agreement.  I  came  here  by  invitaUon,  not  certainly 
expecting  much  pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
posing myself  secure  from  incivility.  In  the  last 
point,  I  find  myself  mistaken,  and  therefore  wish  tbo 
company  aood-night.  I  must  also  make  my  adieus  to 
the  ladies!" 

So  sayinx   ha  walked  several  steps,  yet,  as  tt 
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seemed,  rather  irresolutely,  towards  the  door  of  the 
card-room— and  then,  to  tno  increasNl  aurprise  of  the 
company,  stopped  suddenly,  and  muttering  something 
about  ^e  "untitnesEi  of  (he  time,''  turning  on  his  heeH 
and  bowing  haughtily,  as  there  was  way  made  for 
him,  walk^  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the 
door  which  led  to  the  outer  hall. 

"  D—nie,  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  ofCT  said 
Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  pushing  his  friend 
into  new  scrapes—"  To  him,  man— to^him— he  shows 
the  white  feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  hims^with  a 
look  of  defiance  exactly  between  Tyrrel  and  the  door ; 
upon  which  the  retrsatinc  guest,  bestowing  on  him 
most  emphaticallv  the  epithet  Fool,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  flung  nim  out  of  his  way  with  some  vio- 
lence. 

"  I  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  To\yn  of  St.  Ronan's 
by  whomsoever  has  any  concern  with  me."— With- 
out waiting  the  issue  of  this  sggression  farther  than 
to  u  t  ter  these  words,  Tyrrel  left  the  hotel.  He  stopped 
in  the  court- vard,  however,  with  the  air  of  one  un- 
certain whitner  he  intended  to  gor,  and  who  was 
desirous  to  ask  some  question,  which  seemed  to  die 
upon  his  tongue.  At  length  hiseyo  fell  upon  a  groom 
who  stood  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  mn,  holding, 
in  his  hand  a  handsome  pony,  with  a  side-saddle. 

"  Whose" said  Tyrrel— but  the  rest  of  the  ques- 
tion he  seemed  unable  to  utter. 

Thc.man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
whole"  interrogation.—  Miss  Mowbrav's,  sir,  of  St. 
Konan's— she  leaves  directly— and  so  I  am  walking 
the  pony— a  clever  thing,  sir,  for  a  lady." 

"  She  returns  to  Shaws-Castle  by  the  Buck-stane 
road  r 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir."  said  the  groom.  **  It  is  the 
nighest,  and  Miss  Clara  cares  little  for  rough  roads. 
Zounds!  ttie  can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry."  , 

Tvrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastily  left 
the  notcl-|-not,  however,  by  the  road  which  led  to  the 
Aultoun,  nut  by  a  footpath  among  the  natural  copse- 
wood,  which,  following,  the  course  of  the  brook,  in- 
tersected the  usual  horse-road  to  Shaws-Castle.  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  at  a  romantic  spot  called  the 
Buck-stane. 

In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  the 
brook,  was  situated,  on  a  rising  hillock,  a  large  rough- 
hewn  pillar  of  stone,  said  by  tradition  to  commemo- 
rate (ho  fall  of  a  stag  of  unusual  speed,  size,  and 
strength,  whose  flight,  after  having  lasted  through  a 
whole  summers  day,  had  there  terminated  in  death, 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  some  ancient  baron  of  St. 
Konan's,  and  of  his  stanch  hounds.  During  the  period- 
ical cuttings  of  the  copse,  which  the  necessitirs  of  the 
family  of  St  Ronan's  brought  round  more  freouently 
than  Ponty  would  have  recommended,  some  oaks  had 
been  spared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  massive  obe- 
lisk, old  enough  perhaps  to  have  heard  the  whoop  and 
halloo  which  followQcl  the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  raising  of  the  rude  monument  by  which 
that  great  event  was  commemorated.  These  trees, 
with  their  broad  spreading  boughs,  made  a  twilight 
even  of  noon-day ;  and,  now  that  the  sun  was  ap- 
proaching its  settling  point,  their  sliadc  already  antici- 
pated night.  This  was  especially  the  case  where 
three  or  four  of  them  stretched  their  arms  over  a  deep 

Silly,  tlirough  which  winded  the  horse-path  to  Shaws- 
astle,  at  a  point  about  a  pistol-shot  distant  trom  the 
Buck-stane.  As  the  principal  access  to  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's mansion  was  by  a  carriageway,  which  passed 
In  a  different  direction,  the  present  path  was  left  al- 
most in  a  state  of  nature,  full  of  large  stones,  and 
broken  by  gullies,  delightful,  from  the  varied  character 
A  its  banks,  to  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  most  in- 
«;onvenient,  nay  dangerous,  to  him  who  had  a  stum- 
bling horse. 

The  footpath  to  the  Buck-stane,  which  here  joined 
the  bridle-road,  had  been  constructed,  at  the  expense 
of  a  subscription,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  who  had  taste  enough  to  see  the  beauties  of 
this  se<Juded  spo*  which  was  exactly  such  as  in  ear- 
Uoi  times  mighi  nave  harboured  the  ambush  of  some 
marauding  chief  This  recollection  had  not  escaped 
'  'J\rrel,  to  whom  the  whole  scenery  was  fiuniliar,  who 


now  hastened  to  the  spot,  as  one  which  peculiarly 
suited  his  present  purpose.  He  sat  down  by  one  of 
the  larger  projecting  trees,  and,  screened  by  its  enor- 
mous oranches  from  observation,  was  enabled  to 
watch  the  road  from  the  Hotel  for  a  great  part  of  its 
extent,  while  he  was  himself  invisiole  to  any  who 
might  travel  upon  it. 

Mean  while  his  sudden  departme  excited  a  consider- 
able sensation  among  the  party  whom  he  had  just  left, 
and  who  were  induced  to  form  conclusions  not  very 
favourable  to  his  character.  Sir  Bingo,  in  particular, 
blustered  loudly  and  more  loudly,  in  proportion  to  tins 
increasing  distance  betwixt  himself  and  his  antago- 
nist, declaring  his  resolution  to  be  revenged  on  the 
scoundrel  for  his  insolence— to  drive  him  from  the 
neighbourhood— and  Iknow  not  what  other  menaces 
of  formidable  import.  The  devil  in  the  old  stories  ol 
dihblerie,  was  always  sure  to  start  up  at  the  elbow  ol 
any  one  who  nursed  diabolical  purposes,  and  only 
wanted  a  little  backing  from  the  foul  fiend  to  carry 
his  imaginations  into  action.  The  noble  Captain 
MacTurk  had  so  far  this  property  of  his  infernal 
majesty,  that  the  least  hint  of  an  approaching  quarrel 
drew  him  always  to  the  vicinity  of  the  party  concern- 
ed. He  was  now  at  Sir  Bingo's  side,  and  was  taking 
his  own  view  of  the  matter,  m  his  character  of  peace- 
maker. 

"By  Cot!  and  it's  very  exceedingly  tnie,  my  goot 
friend.  Sir  Binco— and  as  you  say,  it  concerns  your 
honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  place,  and  credit  and 
character  of  the  whole  company,  by  Cot !  that  this 
matter  be  properly  looked  after;  for,  as  I  think, 
he  laid  hands  on  your  body,  my  excellent  goot 

"  Hafids,  Captain  MacTurk  T'  exclaimed  Sir  Bingo, 
in  some  confusion;  "no,  blast  him— not  so  bad  as 
that  neither— if  he  had,  I  should  have  handed  him 

over  the  window— but,  bv ,  the  fellow  had   the 

impudence  to  offer  to  collar  me— I  had  just  stepped 
back  to  pqnareat  him,  when,  curse  me,  thebteckguard 
ran  away."  ...     ,, 

"Right,  vara  right,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Man  ot 
Law,  "  a  vara  perfect  blackguard,  apoochingsoming 
sort  of  fallow,  that  I  will  have  scoured  out  of  thre 
country  before  he  be  three  days  aulder.  Fash  you 
your  beard  nae  farther  about  the  matter,  Sir  Bingo." 

"By  Cot!  but  I -can  tell  you,  Mr.  Meiklewhani," 
«;iid  the  Man  of  Pence,  with  great  solemnirv  of  vipace, 
*•  that  you  are  scalding  vour  lips  in  other  folk's  kai^ 
and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  credit,  and  honour,  and 
respect  of  this  company,  at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's, 
that  Sir  Bin©)  goes  by  more  competent  advice  than 
yours  tipon  the  prt?sent  occasion,  Mr.  Meikluwham  : 
for  though  your  counsel  may  do  \er\  well  in  a  smafl 
debt  court,  here,  do  you  see,  Mr.  Meiklewham,  is  a 
question  of  honour,  which  is  not  a  thing  in  j-our  line, 
as  I  tnke  it."  .  „  ,,;.,. 

"  No,  before  George !  it  is  not,"  answered  Meikle- 
wham; "e'en  take  it  all  to  yoursell,  Captain,  and 
meikle  ye  are  likely  to  make  on't." 

"Then,"  said  the  Captain,  "Sir  Bmco,  I  will  beg 
the  favour  of  your  company  to  the  smoking  room, 
where  we  moy  have  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  gin-twist; 
and  we  will  consider  how  the  honour  of  the  csmpany 
must  be  supported  and  upholden  upon  the  present  con- 
juncture." 

The  Baronet  complied  with  this  mvitatron,  as  much, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  medium  through  which 
the  Captain  intended  to  convev  his  warlike  counsels, 
as  for  the  pleasure  with  which  he  anticipated  the  re- 
sult of  these  counsels  themselves.  He  followed  the 
military  step 'of  his  leader,  whose  stride  was  inore 
stif?:  and  his  form  more  perpendiculnr,  when  exalted 
by  the  consciousness  of  an  approachinj;  quarrel,  to  the 
smoking-room,  where,  sighing  as  he  liehted  his  cisar, 
Sir  Bingo  prepared  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  valour,  as  they  should  flow  in  mingled  stream 
from  the  lips  of  Captain  MacTurk.  . 

Mean  while  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  the 
ladies.  "Here  has  been  Clara,"  said  Lady  Penelope 
to  Mr.  Mowbray;  "here  has  been  Miss  Mowbray 
among  us,  like  the  ray  of  a  sun  which  does  but  dazzle 
and  die." 

"  Ah,  poor  Clara,'*  said  Mowbray;  "I  thought  I  saw 
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her  (hreut  Ker  way  throutdi  the  crowd  a  little  while 
aiaoe.  bat  I  was  not  sure." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Penelope.  "  she  has  asked  us  sli 
op  to  Sbaws-Castle  on  Thursday,  to  a  dijenner  a  la 
JwrcfuUe—l  trust  vou  confirm  your  stater's  invita- 
tion; Mr.  Mowbray  1"  ,.  ,  „     . 

"Certainly,  Ladv  Penelope,"  replied  Mowbray; 
"and  I  am  truly  glad  Clara  has  had  the  grace  to  think 
oC  it— How  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  is  a  difierent 
qiie6tion,-i6r  neither  she  nor  I  are  much  accustomed 
to  play  host  or  hostess." 

'^Ob !  it  will  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady 
Peodope :  '"Clara  has  a  grace  in  every  thing  she 
does;  and  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  be  a  perfectly  well- 
bredjzentleraan— when  you  please." 

"That  qualification  u  severe— Well— ffood  man- 
ners be  my  speed— I  will  certainly  please  to  do  my 
best,  when  I  see  your  ladyship  at  Shaws-Castle, 
wbich  has  received  no  company  this  many  a  day.— 
Ctara  and  I  have  lived  a  wild  life  of  it,  each  in  their 
own  way." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Mowbray"  said  Lady  Binks,  "if  I 
night  presume  to  speak— I  think  you  do  sufier  your 
fliiter  to  ride  about  a  little  too  much  without  an 
attendant.  I  know  Miss  Mowbray  rides  as  woman 
never  rode  before,  but  still  an  accident  may  happen." 

"An  accident?"  replied  Mowbray— "Ah,  Lady 
Binks!  accidents  happen  as  frequently  when  ladies 
hoot  attendants  aa  wnen  they  are  without  them. 

Ladr  Binks,  who,  in  her  maiden  state,  had  cantored 
a  good  deal  abo«u  these  woods  under  Sir  Bingoes 
escort,  coloured,  looked  spiteful,  and  was  silent. 

**  Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly, 
"where  is  the  risk,  after  all?  There  are  no  wolves 
:a  our  woods  to  eat  up  our  pretty  Red-Riding  Hoods ; 
and  DO  lioQs  either-'«xoept  those  of  Lady  Penelope's 
train." 

"Who  draw  theoerof  Cybele,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allu* 
son,  which,  was  indeed  better  intended  than  ima- 
gioed. 

"Apropos  r*  she  said;  '*  what  have  you  done  with 
the  great  lion  of  the  day  ?  I  see  Mr.  Tyrrel  no  where 
—Isne  finishing  an  additional  bottle  with  Sir  Bingo?" 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  has  acted 
successively  the  lion  rampant,  ana  the  lion  passant : 
he  has  been  quarrelsomo,  and  he  has  run  awav— fled 
fiom  the  ire  of  your  doughtv  knight.  Lady  Binks." 

"I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Lady  Binka ;  '*my 
Cfaevaliei's  unaucoessfdl  campaigns  have  been  imable 
to  overcome  his  taste  tor  quarrels— a  victory  would 
Biake  a  fighdng-roan  of  him  for  life." 

"That  inconvenience  might  bring  its  own  conso- 
lations," said  Winterblossom,  apart  to  Mowbray; 
'"oiarrellers  do  not  usually  live  long." 

No.  no,*'  replied  Mowbray,  "the  lady's  despair, 
vhich  broke  out  just  now.  even  in  her  own  despite,  is 
qote  natural — absolutely  legitimate.  Sir  Bingo  will 
give  her  no  chance  that  way." 

Mowbrair  then  made  his  bow  to  Lady  Penelope, 
«Dd  in  answer  to  her  request  that  he  would  join  the 
ball  or  the  card-table^  obeerved,  that  he  had  no  time 
to  kMe;  that  the  heads  of  the  old  domestics  at 
iihaws-Castle  would  be  by  this  time  absolutely  turned, 
by  the  apprehensions  of  what  Thursday  was  to  bring 
»rtii ;'  and  that  as  Clara  would  oertamly  i;ive  no  di- 
netions  for  the  proper  arrangementa,  ii  was  neces- 
wy  that  he  should  takeihaf  trouble  himseUl 

If  you  ride  smartly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  you 
■ay  save  even  a  temporary  alarm,  by  overtaking 
Clara,  dedr  creature,  ere  she  gets  home— She  aome- 
tuies  suffers  her  pony  to  go  at  will  along  the  lane,  as 
ibw  as  Betty  Foy's.^' 

"Ah,  bat  then,"  said  little  Miss  Digges,  "Miss 
Mowbray  sometimes  gallops  as  if  the  lark  was  a  snail 

Joher  pony— and  it  quite  frights  one  to  see  her." 

The  Doctor  touched  Mrs.  Blower,  who  had  ap- 

^ched  so  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the  genteel  ca- 

w,  though  she  did  not  venture  within  it— they  ex- 

<mged  sagacious  looks,  and  a  most  pitiful  shake  of 

wjiesd.    Mowbray's  eye  happened  at  that  moment 

to  glance  on  them ;  and  doubtless,  notwithstanding 

ueir  hasting  to  compose  their  countenances  to  a  dii- 

«Bit  expreaston,  he  comprehended  what  was  past- 


ing through  their  iniiids ;— and  perhaps  it  aii(oke  a 
corresponding  note  in  his  own.  He  took  his  hat,  and 
with  a  cast  of  thought  upon  his  countenance  which  it 
seldom  wore,  left  the  apartment  A  moment  after- 
wards his  horse'^  feet  were  heard  spuming  the  pave- 
ment as  he  started  off  at  a  sharp  pace. 

"There  is  something  singular  about  these  Mow- 
brays  to-night,"  said  Lady  Penelope.—"  Clara,  noor 
dear  angel,  is  alwavs  particular;  but  I  should  nave 
thought  Mowbray  had  too  much  worldly  wisdom  to 
bo  fanciful.— What  are  you  consulting  your  wuvenir 
for  with  such  attention,  my  dear  Lady  Binks?" 

"Only  for  the  age  of  the  moon,"  said  her  ladyship, 
-putting  the  little  tortoise  shell  bound  calendar  into  her 
reticule;  and  having  done  so,#ie  proceeded  to  assist 
Lady  Penelope  in  the  arrangements  for  the  evenit^ 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  MXXTIKO. 

Ve  nmet  •■  thadowi  in  the  Itml  ofdiMqif, 
Wliieh  qiwk  not  bat  in  aigua. 


Bbhuvd  one  of  the  old  oaks  which  we  have  described 
in  the  jnBceding  chapter,  shrouding  himself  fiiom  ob- 
servation like  a  hunter  watching  for  his  game,  or  an 
Indian  for  hi?  enemy,  but  with  dinerent,  very  different 
purpoae,  Tyrrel  lay  on  his  breast  near  theBuck-stane, 
nis  eye  on  the  horse-road  which  winded  down  the 
valley,  and  his  ear  alertly  awake  to  every  sound  which 
mingled  with  the  passing  breeze,  or  witn  the  ripple  of 
the  brook. 

"To  have  met  her  in  yonder  congregated  assembly 
of  brutes  and  fools"~such  was  a  part  of  his  internal 
reflections.— "had  been  little  less  than  an  act  of  mad- 
nesa— madness  almost  equal  in  its  degree  to  that 
cowardice  which  has  hitherto  prevented  my  approach- 
ing her  when  our  eventful  meeting  mightJiave  uken 
place  unobserved.— But  now— now— my4volution  is 
as  fixed  as  the  place  is  itself  favourable.  I  will  not 
wait  till  some  chance  again  shall  throw'us  together, 
with  a  hundred  malignant  eyes  to  watch,  and  won- 
der, and  stare,  and  try  in  vain  to  account  for  the  ex- 
pression of  £9elings  wnich  I  might  find  it  impossible 
to  BoppresSb— Hark— harkS~I  near  the  tread  of  a 
horse— No— it  was  the  changeful  sound  of  the  water 
ruahing  over  the  pebbles.  Surely  she  cannot  have 
taken  the  other  road  to  S haws-Castle  1— No— the 
sounds  become  distinct— her  ficnre  is  visible  on  the 
path,  commg  swiftly  forward.- Have  I  the  courage  to 
ahow  myself?—!  have— the  hour  is  come,  and  what 
mustbeahallbe." 

Yet  this  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  ere  it  began 
to  fluctuate,  when  he  reflected  u^n  the  fittest  manner 
cd  carrying  it  into  execution.  To  show  himself  at  a 
distance,  might  give  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing back  and  avoiding  the  interview  whicn  he  had 
determined  upon— to liide  himacif  till  the  moment 
when  her  horse,  in  rapid  motion,  should  pass  his 
lurking-place,  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
rider— ai«d  while  he  hesitated  which  course  to  pursue, 
there  was  some  chance  of  his  missing  the  opportunity 
of  presentiii^  himself  to  Miss  Mowbray  at  all.  He 
was  himselfsensible  of  this^  formed  a  hasty  and  des- 
perate resolution  not  to  suffer  the  present  moment  to 
escape,  and,  just  as  the  ascent  imluced  the  poney  to 
slacken  its  pace,  Tyrrel  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
fUe,  about  six  yards  distant  from  the  young  lady. 

She  pulled  up  the  reins,  and  stopped  as  if  arrested 
by  a  thunderijolt— "  Clara !"— "  Tyrrel  I"  These  were 
the  only  words  which  were  exchanged  between  them 
until  TyrreL  moving  his  fiset  as  slowly  as  if  they  had  • 
been  of  lead,  b^gan  gradually  to  diminish  the  disunce 
which  lay  betwixt  them.  It  was  then  that,  observing 
his  closer  approach,  Miss  Mowbray  called  out  with 
great  eagerness,— "  No  nearer— no  nearer !— So  long 
have  I  endured  your  presence,  but  if  you  approach  m*. 
more  closely,  I  shall  oe  mad  indeed  1 

"What  do  you  fear?"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  hollow 
voice—"  What  can  you  fear  ?"  and  he  continued  to 
draw  nearer,  imtil  they  were  within  a  pace  of  each 
other. 

Clara,  mean  while,  dropping  her  bridle,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  heki  them  up  tuwaids  Heaven 
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•  muttennK,  in  a  voice  scarcelf  audible, "  Great  God  !— 
If  this  apparition  be  formed  bv  my  heated  fancy,  let  it 
pass  away ;  if  it  be  real,  enable  me  to  bear  its  pre- 
sence I— Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  are  you  Francis  Tyrrel 
in  blood  and  body,  or  is  this  but  onie  of  those  wan^ 
dering  visions,  thaubave  crossed  my  path  and  glared 
on  me,  but  without  daring  to  abide  my  steadfast 
glance?" 

"I  ani  Francis  Tyrrel,"  answered  he,  "in  blood 
and  body,  as  much  as  she  to  whom  I  speak  is  Clara 
Mowbray." 

"  Then  God  have  mercy  on  us  both !"  said  Clara, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeline;. 

"  Amen !"  said  Tvrrel.— "But  what  avails  this  ex- 
cess of  agitation  l—Ym  saw  me  but  now.  Miss  Mow- 
bray—Your  voice  still  rings  in  myeara— Vou  saw  me 
but  now— you  spoke  to  me— and  that  when  I  was 
among  strangers— Why  not  preserve  your  composure, 
when  we  are  where  no  numto  eye  can  see— no  human 
ear  can  hear  7" 

"  Is  it  soX'  said  Clara ;  "  and  waa  it  indeed  your- 
self whom  I  saw  even  now  7—1  thought  so,  and 
something  I  said  iit  the  time— but  my  brain  has  been 
but  iU  settled  since  we  last  met— Bat  I  am  well  now 
—quite  well— I  have  invited  all  the  people  yonder  to 
come  to  Shaws-Castie— my  brother  desired  me  to  do 
it— I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Tyrrel  there— though  I  think  there  is  some  old  grudge 
between  my  brother  and  you." 

**  Alas  1  Clara,  you  mistake.  Your  brother  I  have 
scarcely  seen,"  replied  Tyrrel  much  distressed,  and 
apparently  uncertain  in  what  tone  to  address  her. 
which  might  soothe,-  and  not  irritate  her  mental 
malady,  of  which  ho  could  now  entertain  no  doubt 

**  True— true,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
**  my  brother  was  then  at  college.  It  was  my  father, 
my  poor  father,  whom  you  hao'^some  quarrel  with.— 
But  you  wi^ome  to  Snaws-Castle  on  Tharsday,  at 
two  o'cloclV'John  will  be  gli^  to  see  you— he  c:an 
be  kind  when  he  pleases— and  then  we  will  talk  of 
old  times— I  must  get  on,  to  have'  things  ready- 
Good  evening." 

She  woula  have  passed  him,  but  be  took  gently 
hold  of  the  rein  of  her  bridle.—*'!  will  walk  with  you, 
Clara,"  he  said ;  "  the  road  is  rough  and  dangerousr- 
you  ought  not  to  ride  fast— I  wul  walk  along  with 
you,  and  we  will  talk  of  former  times  now,  more  con- 
veniently than  in  company." 

"  True— true— very  tmo,  Mr.  Tyrrel— it  shall  be  as 
you  say.  My  brother  obliges  me  sometimes  to  go 
mto  company  at  that  hateful  place  down  yonder;  and 
I  do  so  because  he  likes  it,  and  because  the  folks  let 
me  have  my  own  way,  and  come  and  go  as  I  list 
Do  you  know  Tyrrel,  that  very  often  when  I  am 
there,  and  John  has  his  eye  on  me,  I  can  carry  it  on 
as  gayly  as  if  you  and  I  had  never  met  1" 

"  I  would  to  God  we  never  had."  said  Tyrrel,  in  a 
trembling  voic&  "  since  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  7" 

"  And  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be  the  end  of 
sin  and  of  folly  7  And  when  did  happiness  come  of 
disobedience?— And  when  did  sound  sleep- visit  a 
bloody  pillow  7  That  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  Tyrrel, 
and  that  is  what  you  must  learn  to  sa/  too,  and  then 
you  will  bear  your  burden  as  cheerfully  as  I  endure 
min&  If  we  nave,  no  more  than  our  deserts,  why 
should  we  complain  7— You  are  shedding  tears,  I 
think— Is  not  that  childish?— They  say  it  is  a  relief— 
if  so,  weep  on,  and  I  will  look  another  way." 

Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  pony's  side,  m  vain  en- 
deavouring to  compose  hiniself  so  as  to  reply. 

**  Poor  Tyrrel,"  said  Clara,  after  she  had  remained 
silent  for  some  time—"  Poor  Frank  Tyrrel !— Perhaps 
you  will  say  in  your  turn,  Poor  Clara— but  I  am  not 
so  poor  in  spirit  as  you— the  blast  may  bend,  but  it 
shall  never  break  me." 

There  was  another  long  pause;  for  Tyirel  was 
unable  to  determine  with  himself  in  what  strain  he 
could  address  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  without 
0  wakening  recollections  equally  painful  to  her  feel- 
ings, and  dangerous,  when  her  precarious  state  of 
health  was  considered.  At  lengtn  she  heiself  pro- 
ceeded:— 

"What  needs  all  thii,  Tyrrel?— and  indeed,  why 
K  you  here?— Why  dut  1  find  you  but  now  brawl- 


ing and  quarreilmg  among  the  loudest  of  the  brawlerf 
and  quarrellers  of  yonder  idle  and  dissipated  debao- 
chees  7— You  were  used  to  have  more  temper-more 
sense.  Another  person— ay,  another  that  you  and  I 
once  knew— he  might  have  committed  such  a  folly, 
and  he  would  have  acted  perhaps  in  character.— But 
you  who  pretend  to  wisdom- for  shame,  for  shame! 
—And  indeed,  when  we  talk  of  that,  what  windom 
was  there  in  coming  hither  at  all  7— or  what  good 
purpose  can  your  remaining  here  serve  7- Surely  yw 
need  not  come,  either  to  renew  your  own  unhappinass 
or  to  augment  mine  ?" 

"To  augment  yours— God  forbid!"  answered  Tyr- 
rel. "  JVo— I  came  hither  only  because,  after  so  many 
years  of  wandering.  I  longed  to  revisit  die  ^t 
where  all  my  hopes  lay  buried." 

"  Ay— buried  is  the  word,"  she  replied,  "  crushed 
down  and  buried  when  they  budded  fairest  I  often 
think  of  it,  Tyrrel  j  and  there  are  times  when. 
Heaven  help  me  I  I  can  think  of  little  else.— Look  at 
me— you  remember  what  I  was— see  what  grief  and 
solitude  have  made  me." 

,  She  flung  back  the  veil  which  sorronnded  her 
riding-hat,  and  which  had  hitheito  hid  her  face.  It 
was  the  same  countenance  which  he  had  forroerlv 
known  in  all  the  bloom  of  early  beauty;  but  thoogn 
the  beauty  remained,  the  bloom  was  fled  for  ever. 
Not  the  agitation  of  exercise— not  that  which  arose 
from  the  pain  and  confusion  of  this  unexpected  in* 
terview,  had  called  to  poor  Clara's  cheek  even  the 
momentary  semblance  of  colour.  Her  complexion  was 
marble- white,  like  that  of  the  finest  piece  of  statuary. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  can  grief  have  made 
snch  ravages  7" 

"  Grief;"  replied  Clara,  "  is  the  sickness  of  the 
mind^  and  its  sister  is  the  sickness  of  the  body— they 
are  twin-sisters,  Tyrrel,  and  are  seldom  bng  separate. 
Sometimes  the  body's  disease  comes  first,  and  dims 
our  eyes  and  palsies  our  hands,  before  the  fire  of  our 
mind  and  of  our  intellect  is  quenched.  But  mark  me 
—soon  after  comes  her  cruel  sister  with  her  um,  and 
sprinkles  cold  dew  on  our  hopes  and  on  our  loves,  our 
memory,  our  recollections,  and  our  feelings,  and 
shows  us  that  they  cannot  survive  the  decay  of  our 
bodily  powers."     , 

"  Alas  I"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  it  oorae  to  thisf 

"  To  this,"  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid 
and  irregular  train  of  her  own  ideas,  father  than 
comprehending  the  purport  of  his  sorrowful  excla- 
mation,—" to  this  it  must  ever  come,  while  immortal 
souls  are  wedded  to  the  perishable  substancejxf 
which  our  bodies  are  composed.  There  is  anoiner 
state,  Tyrrel,  in  which  it  will  be  otherwise— God  ' 
grant  our  time  of  enjoying  it  were  come !" 

She  fell  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  Tyrrel 
was  afraid  to  disturb.  The  quickness  with  which 
sho  spoke^  marked  but  too  plainly  the  irregular  suc« 
cession  of  thought,  and  he  was  obliged  to  restrain  the 
agony  of  his  own  feelings,  rendered  more  acute  by  a 
thousand  painful  recollections,  lest  by  giving  way  to 
his  expressions  of  grief,  he  should  throw  her  into  a 
still  more  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

"I  did  not  think,'.'  she  proceeded,  "that  afVcr  soi 
horrible  a  separation,  and  so  many  years,  I  could  have 
met  you  thus  calmly  and  reasonably.  But  althougn 
what  we  were  formerly  to  eaeh  other  can  never  bs 
forgotten,  it  is  now  all  over,  and  we  are  only  friends- 
Is  It  not  so?" 

Tyrrell  was  unable  to  reply. 

"  But  I  must  not  remain  nere,"  she  said,  "  till  the 
evening  grows  darker  on  me.— We  shall  meet  agaipi 
Tyrrel— meet  as  friends— nothing  more— You  will 
come  up  to  Shaws-Castle  and  see  me?— no  need  of 
secrecy  now— my  poor  father  is  in  his  grave,  and  his 
prejudices  sleep  with  him— my  brother  John  is  kind, 
though  he  is  stem  and  severe  sometimes— Indeed. 
Tyrrel,  I  believe  he  loves  mo,  though  he  has  taught 
me  to  tremble  at  bis  frown  when  I  am  in  spirits,  and 
talk  too  much— But  he  loves  me,  at  least  1  think  so, 
for  I  am  euro  I  love  him;  and  I  trv  to  go  down 
amongst  them  yonder,  and  to  endure  tneir  folly,  and, 
all  things  considered,  I  do  carry  on  the  faree  of  life 
wonderfully  well— We  are  but  actors,  yon  know,  ami 
the  world  but  a  staga." 
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"And  ours  has  been  n  sad  and  tragic  scene,'*  said 
Tyfrel,  in  the  biiierncss  of  his  heart,  unable  any 

JonciiT  to  refrain  from  speech. 

"It  has  indeed— but,  Tyrrol,  when  was  it  other- 
Wffie  with  engagements  fbrmetJ  in  youth  and  in  fully? 
You  and  I  wojild,  you  know,  become  men  and  wo- 
men, while  we  were  yet  scarcely  more  than  children 
—We  have  nm,  'while  yet  in  our  nonajje,  through  the 
ptssions  and  adventures  of  youth,  and  thorrfore  we 
are  now  old  before  our  day,  and  the  winter  of  otir  life 
has  pome  on  ere  its  summer  was  well  b<?t?iia. — OTyr- 
rdi  often  and  often  have  I  thought  of  this !— Thought 
of  it  often?  Alas,  when  will  the  time  come  that!  shall 
be  able  to  think  of  any  thins?  else !" 

The  poor  youn^  woman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  her 
tears  began  to  flow  with  a  fn-edom  which  they  had 
not  probably  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  lime.  Tyrrel 
walked  on  by  the  side  of  her  horsii,  which  now  prose- 
cuted its  road  homewards,  unable  to  devise  a  proper 
mode  of  addr«ssing  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  and 
fearing  alike  to  awaken  her  passions  and  his  own. 
Whatever  he  miglit  have  projxjsed  to  say,  was  dis- 
concerted by  the  plain  inriications  that  her  mind  was 
clouded,  more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of  insa- 
nity, which  deranged,  thougii  it  had  not  destfoycd, 
her  powers  of  judgment. 

At  length  he  asked  her,  with  as  much  calmness  ns 
he  coold  assume— if  she  was  contented— if  aught 
coold  be  done  to  render  her  situation  more,  easv— if 
there  was  aught  of  which  she  could  complain  which 
he  might  be  able  to  remedy?  She  answered  gently, 
that  she  was  calm  and  resigned,  when  her  brother 
would  permit  her  to  stay  at  home;  but  that  when  she 
was  brought  into  society,  she  experienced  such  a 
thmafi  as  that  which  the  water  of  the  brook  that 
dumbers  in  a  crystalline  pool  of  the  rock  may  bo 
supposed  to  feci,  when,  gliding  from  its  quiet  bed,  it 
becomes  involved  in  the  nurry  of  the  cataract. 

"Bui  my  brother  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "thinks  ho 
is  right,— and  perhaps  he  is  so.  There  are  thins^s  on 
which  we  may  ponder  too  Ions?  5— and  were  he* mis- 
taken, why  should  I  not  c/)nstram  myself  in  order  to 
please  him— there  are  so  few  left  to  whom  I  can  now 
giw  either  pleasure  or  pain  ?— I  am  a  gay  girl,  too,  in 
conversation,  Tyrrel— still  as  gay  for  a  moment,  as 
when  you  used  to  chide  me  for  my  folly.  So,  now  I 
have  told  you  all,— I  have- one  question  to  ask  on  my 
part— one  question— if  I  had  but  breath  to  ask  it— Is 
fi« still  alive?" 

"He  lives,"  answered  Tyrrel,  biit  in  a  tone  so  low, 
(hat  naught  but  the  easer  attention  which  Miss 
Howbray  paid  could  possibly  have  caught  such  feeble 
MQhds. 

"Lives!"  she  exclaimed,— "lives!— he  lives,  and 
toe  blood  on  yuur  hand  is  not  then  indelibly  imprint- 
ed—0  Tyrrel,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  which  this 
MBirance  gives  to  me !" 

"Joy  I"  replied  Tyrrel— "joy,  that  the  wretch  lives 
wljo  has  poisoned  our  happiness  for  ever  ?— lives,  per- 
Mgs,  to  claim  you  for  his  own  ?" 

Never,  never  shall  he— daro  he  do  so."  replied 
Qara,  wildly,  "while  water  can  drown,  wnilo  cords 
can  strangle,  steel  pierce— while  there  is  a  precipice 
on  the  hill,  a  pool  in  the  river— never— never !" 

"Be  not  thus  ablated,  my  dearest  Clara,"  said 
Tmd:  "I  spoke  Fknow  not  what— he  lives  ipdeed 
r^at  far  distant,  and,  I  trust,  never  again  to  revisit 
Scotland."  . 

,  He  would  have  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with 
larorpassiozi,  she  struck  her  horse  impatiently  with 
nwnding-whip.  The  spiritejl  animal,  thus  stimulated 
wd  at  ihc  same  time  restrained,  became  intractable, 
and  reared  so  much,  that  Tvrrel,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
Vences,  and  trusting  to  Clara's  skill  as  a  horsewo- 
ittn,  thought  he  best  consulted  her  safety  in  letting 
iB  the  rein.  The  animal  instantly  sprung  forward  on 
«»  broken  and  hilly  path  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and 
*M  soon  lost  to  Tyrrcl's  anxious  eyes. 

As  he  atotyd  pondering  whether  he  ought  not  to 
Mow  Miae  Mowbray  towards  Shaws-Castle,  in  or- 
*ff  jo  be  satisfied  that  no  accident  had  befallen  her 
<*  the  road,  he  heard  the  tread  of  a  horse's  feet  ad- 
'jsong  hastily  in  the  same  direction,  leading  from 
«t  hold.    UnwiUing  to  be  observed  at  this  moment, 


he  stepped  aside  under  shelter  of  the  niiderwobd,  and 
prc*?ntly  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ro- 
nnn's,  followed  by  a  groom,  ride  hastily  past  his 
lurkin!?-placc,  and  pursue  the  same  road  which  had 
been  just  taken  by  his  sister.^  The  presence  of  her 
brother  8<?cined  to  assure  Miss  Mowbray's  safety, 
and  80  removed  Tyrrel' 8  chief  reason  for  following 
her.  Involved  in  deep  and  melancholy  reflection 
upon  what  had  passed,  nearly  satisfied  that  his  longer 
residence  in  Clara's  vicinity  could  only  add  to  her  un- 
hnppiness  and  his  own,  vet  unable  to  fear  himsell 
from  that  neighbouihoou,  or  to  relinquish  feelings 
which  had  become  entwined  with  his  heart-strings, 
be  rctpi'ned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Aultoun,  in  a  stale 
of  mind  very  little  to  be  enviwl. 

Tvrrel,  on  eotoring  his  apartment,  found  that  it  was 
not  lighted,  nor  were  the  Abigails  of  Mrs.  Pods  quite 
so  alert  ns  a  waiter  at  Longs  might  have  been,  to 
supply  him  with  candles.  Unapt  at  any  time  to  exact 
much  personal  attendance,  and  desirous  to  shun  at 
that  moment  the  necessity  of  spoaking  to  any  person 
whatever,  even  on  the  most  trifling  subject,  he  walked 
down  into  the  kitchen  to  supply  himself  with  what 
he  wanted.  He  did  not  at  flrst  observe  that  Mrs. 
Dods  herself  was  present  in  this  (he  very  centre  of 
her  empire,  far  less  that  a  loftv  air  of  indignation  was 
seated  on  ine  worthy^ matron  s  brow.  At  first  it  only 
vented  itself  in  broken  soliloquy  and  interjections; 
as,  for  example,  "Vera  bonny  wark  this!— vera  cre- 
diti^le  wark,  indeed !— a  decent  house  to  be  disturbed 
at  tnese  hours— Keep  a  public— as  wee!  keep  a  bed- 
lam!" 

Finding  these  murmurs  attracted  no  attention,  the 
dame  j;>laced  herself  betwixt  her  guest  and  the  door, 
to  which  he  was  now  retiring  with  nis  lighted  candle, 
and  demanded  of  liiin  what  was  the  meaning  of  such 
behaviour. 

"Of  what  behaviour,  madam?"  said  her  guest, 
repeating  her  question  in  a  tone  of  sternness  ana 
impatience  so  unii^ual  with  him,  that  perhaps  she 
was  sorry  at  the  moment  that  she  had  provoked  him 
out  of  his  usual  patient  indiflerencc;  nhy,  she  might 
even  feel  intimidated  at  the  altercation  me  had  pro- 
voked, for  the  resentment  of  a  quiet  and  patient  person 
has  always  in  it  something  formidable  to  the  professed 
and  habitual  gruuibkr.  But  her  pride  was  too  great 
to  think  of  a  retreat,  after  having  sounded  the  signal 
for  contest,  and  so  she  continued,  though  in  a  tone 
somewhat  lowered. 

"Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a 
man  of  sense,  whether  I  hae  onv  right  to  take  your 
behaviour  weel  ?  Here  have  voii  ocen  these  ten  days 
and  mair,  eating  the  best,  ana  drinking  the  best,  and 
taking  up  the  best  room  in  my  house ;  and  now  fo 


_  ye— J  like  nane  of  the  lair-lashioned  folk  that  can 
sav  My  Jo,  and  think  it  no :  and  therefore" 

**  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  lier,  "  I  have 
no  time  at  present  for  trifles.  1  am  obbged  to  you  for 
your  attentiQn  while  I  have  been  in  your  house,  but 
the  di<»posal  of  my  time,  here  or  elsewhere,  rnusi  be 
according  to  my  own  ideas  of  plea.sure  or  business — 
If  you  are  tired  of  me  as  a  guest,  send  in  your  bill  to- 
morrow." 

"  My  bill  f  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  my  bill  to-morrow ! 
And  what  for  no  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it  may  be 
cloarcd  atwcen  us,  plack  and  bawbee,  as  it  was  on 
Saturday  last?" 

"  Well— we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Dods-* 
GoQd  night."    And  he  withdrew  accordingly. 

Luckie  Dods  stood  ruminating  for  a  moment  "The 
dell's  in  him,"  she  said,  "for  he  winna  bide  being 
thrawn.  And  I  think  the  deil's  in  me  too  for  threw* 
ing  him,  sic  a  cannv  lad,  and  sae  gude  a  customer :~ 
and  I  am  judging  n«  has  something  on  his  mind- 
want  of  siller  It  canna  be— I  am  sure  if  I  thought  that. 
I  ^vadna  care  about  my  small  thing.— But  want  o 
siller  it  cannn  he— he  pays  ower  the  shillings  as  if 
they  were  sdata  stanes,  and  that's  no  the  way  thai 
folk  part  with  their. si  I  lor  when  there's  but  little  on't— 
I  ken  wool  enough  how  a  customer  looks  that's  near 
the  grund  of  the  purse.— Weel !  I  hope  he  winna  mind 
ony  thing  of  this  nonsense  tlie  morn,  and  I'll  try  to 
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guide  my  tongue  something  better.— Hegh.  sirs !  but, 
as  the  minister  says,  it's  an  unruly  member —troth, 
I  am  whiles  ashamea  o*t  mysell." 


CHAPTER  X. 

BB80UBCBS. 

Come,  let  me  httve  thj  eouiiael,  for  T  need  it ; 
Thou  art  of  Uioae,  wito  better  help  their  friend* 
With  nn  advice,  than  luurera  with  gold, 
Or  brawlers  with  their  swordd-ril  (niiit  to  thee, 
For  I  aak  only  from  thee  words,  not  deeds. 

The  DevU  hath  met  Msltateh. 

The  day  of  which  we  last  gave  the  events  chanced 
.  to  be  Monday,  and  two  days  therefore  intervened 
betwixt  it  and  that  for  which  the  entertainment  was 
fixed,  that  was  to  assemble  in  the  halls  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  the  flower  of  the  company  now  at  St. 
Ronan's  Well.  The  interval  was  but  brief  for  the 
preparations  necessary  on  an  occasion  so  unusual; 
since  the  house,  though  delightfully  situated,  was  in 
very  indifferent  repair,  and  for  years  had  never  received 
any  visiters,  except  when  some  blithe  bachelor  or  fox- 
hunter  shared  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Mowbray;  an 
event  which  became  dailv  inore,  and  more  uncom- 
mon; for,  as  he  himself  almost  lived  at  the  Well,  he 
{generally  contrived  to  receive  his  companions  where 
It  could  be  done  without  expense  to  Himself.  Besides, 
the  health  of  his  sister  afforded  an  irresistible  apology 
to  any  of  those  old-fashioned  Scottish  gentlemen, 
who  might  be  too  apt  (in  the  rudeness  of  more  primi- 
tive days)  to  consider  a  friend's  house  as  their  own. 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  now,  however,  to  the  great  delight 
of  all  his  companions,  nailed  down,  by  invitation 
given  and  accepted,  and  they,  looked  forward  to  the 
nccomplishmcnt  of  his  promise,  with  the  eagerness 
which  the  prospect  of  some  entertaining  novelty  never 
fails  to  produce  among  idlers. 

A  good  dfeal  of  trouble  devolved  on  Mr.  Mowbray, 
and  nis  trusty  agent  Mr.  Meiklewham,  before  any 
ihin§  like  decent  preparation  oould  be  made  for  the 
ensumg  entertainment;  and  they  were  left  to  their 
unassisted  endeavours  by  Clara,  who.  during  both 
the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  obstinately  kept  herself 
secluded ;  nor  could  her  brother,  either  by  threats  or 
flattery,  extort  from  her  any  light  concemmg  her  pur- 
pose on  the  approaching  and  important  Thursday. 
To  do  John  Mowbray  Justice,  he  loved  his  sister  as 
much  as  he  v/as  capable  of  loving  any  thing  but  him- 
self; and  when,  in  several  arguments,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  And  that  she  was  not  to  be  prevailed 
on  to  afford  her  assistance,  he,  without  complaint, 
quietljf  set  himself  to  do  the  best  he  could  by  his  own 
unassisted  judgment  or  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
necessary  preparations. 

This  was  not,  at  present,  so  easy  a  task  as  might 
be  supposed;  for  Mowbray  was  ambitious  of  that 
character  of  ^071  and  elegance,  which  masculine  facul- 
ties alone  are  seldom  capable  of  attaining  on  such 
momentous  occasions.  The  more  solid  materials  of 
a  collation  were  indeed  to  be  obtained  for  money  from 
the  next  market-town,  and  were  purchased  accord- 
ingly ;  but  he  felt  it  was  likely  to  present  the  vulgar 
plenty  of  a  farmer's  feast,  instead  of  the  elegant  en- 
lertamment,  which  might  be  announced  in  a  corner 
of  the  county  paper,  as  given  bv  John  Mowbray,  Esq. 
of  St.  Ronan  s,  to  the  gay  ana  fashionable  company 
assembled  at  that  celebrated  spring.  There  was 
likely  to  be  all  sorts  of  error  and  irregularity  in  dish- 
ing, and  in  sending  up:  for  Shaws-Castle  boasted 
neither  an  accomplished  housekeei^ei-,  nor  a  kitchen- 
mmd  with  a  hundred  pair  ,of  hands  to  execute  her 
mandates.  All  the  domestic  arrangements  were  on 
the  minutest  system  of  economy  consistent  with  ordi- 
nary decency,  except  in  the  stables,  which  were  excel- 
lent and  well  kept.  But  can  a  groom  of  the  stables 
perform  tlie  labours  of  a  groom  of  the  chambers  ?  or 
can  the  gamekeeper  arrange  in  tempting  order  the 
carcasses  of  the  birds  he  has  shot,  strew  tliem  wth 
flowers,  and  garnish  them  with  pkiuant  sauces?  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  eKpe6t  a  gallant  soldier  to 
act  as  undertaker,  and  conduct  the  funeral  of  the 
enemy  he  has  slain. 

in  a  word»  Mowbray  talked,  and  consulted,  and 


advised,  and  squabbled,  with  the  deaf  cook,  uid  a 
little  old  man  whom  he  called  the  butler,  unul  he  at 
length  nerceived  so  little  chance  of  bringing  order  put 
of  confusion,  or  making  the  least  advantageous  im- 
pression on  such  obdurate  understandings  as  be  had 
to  deal  with,  that  he  fairly  committed  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  oollatiofn,  with  two  or  three  hearty  curses, 
to  the  charge  of  the  officials  principally  concerned 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  state,  of  the  nunimre  and 
apartments  under  his  consideration.  „   .   ,  . 

Here  he  found  himself  almost  equally  helpless;  for 
what  male  wit  is  adequate  to  the  thousand:  little  co- 
quetries practised  in  such  arrangements?  bow  can 
masculine  eyes  judge  of  the  degree  of  demi-jour 
which  is  to  be  admitted  into  a  decorated  apartment, 
or  discriminate  where  the  broad  light  should  be  suf- 
fered to  fall  on  a  tolerable  picture,  where  it  should  be 
excluded,  lest  the  stiff  daub  .of  a  periwigged  grand- 
sire  sbotild  become  too  rigidly  prominent  ?  And  u 
men  are  unfit  for  weaving  such  a  fairy  web  of 
light  and  darkness  as  may  best  suit  furniture,  or- 
naments, and  complexions,  how  shall  they  be  ade- 
quate to  the  yet  more  mysterious  office  of  arrangma 
while  tney  umarr?nge,  the  various  moveables  in  toe 
apartment?  so  that  ,Thile  all  has  the  tt»rofn«Ii- 
genoe  and  chance,  the  seb:««  are  placed  as  if  they  naa 
been  transported  by  a  wish  co  the  spot  most  8Uitat)l6 
for  accommodation;  stiffness  and. confusion  are  at 
once  avoided,  the  company  are  neither  limited  to  a 
formal  circle  of  chairs,. nor  exposed  to  break  thea 
noses  over  wandering  stools ;  but  the  arrangements 
seem  to  correspond  to  what  ought  to  be  the  tone  oi 
the  conversation,  easy,  without  being  confusetk  ana 
regulated,  without  being  constrained  or  stiffened. 

Then  how  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  tnew- 
rangement  of  all  the  chiffhnerit,  by  which  old  snuD- 
boxes,  heads  of  canes,  pomander  boxes^  lamer  beads, 
and  all  the  trash  usually  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  ol 
the  bureaus  of  old-fashioned  ladies,  may  be  now 
brought  into  play,  by  throwing  them,  caraessiy 
grouped  with  other  unconsidered  trifles,  sucli  48  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  a  pawnbroker^  snop, 
upon  a  marble  encosTiure,  or  a  mosaic  wore-taoie, 
thereby  turning  to  advantage  the  trash  and  tnnKeUTr, 
which  all  the  old  maids  or  magpies,  who  have  inna- 
bited  the  mansion  for  a  century,  have  connriveo  to 
accumulate.  With  what  admiration  of  the.  mgenuity 
of  the  fair  artist  have  I  sometimes  pried  into  ineae 
miscellaneous  groups  of  pseudo-bijouterie^  -u^ 
the  great  grandsire's  thumb-nng  coudiant  witn  me 
coral  and  bells  of  the  first-bom— and  the  boatswam  s 
whistle  of  some  old  naval  micle,  or  his  siIvct  tobacco- 
box,  redolent  of  Oroonoko,  happily  grouped  wittt  tne 
mother's  ivory  comb-case,  still  odorous  of  musk,  ana 
with  some  virgin  aunt*s  tortoiso-shcll  epectacle-case, 
and  the  eaglets  talon  of  ebony,  with  which,  m  we 
days  ^f  long  and  stiff  slays,  our  grandmothers  were 
wont  to  alleviate  anv  little  irritation  in  their. back  or 
shoulders !  Then  there  was  the  silver  strainer,  on 
which,  in  more  economical  times  than  ours,  the  laoy 
of  the  house  placed  the  tea-leaves,  after  the  very  w^ 
drop  had  been  exhausted,  that  they  might  afterwaras 
be  hospitably  divided  among  the  company,  to b®??^^ 
with  sugar,  and  with  bread  and  butter.  BleSSinff 
upon  a  fashion  which  has  rescued  from  the  claws  oi 
abigails,  and  the  melting-pot  of  the  silversmith,  tHose 
neglected  cimelia.  for  the  benefit  of  anliquanes  ana 
the  decoration  of  side- tables  I  But  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  place  them  there,  unless  under  tiie  direction 
of  female  taste?  and  of  that  Mr.  Mowbray,  thouKh 
possessed  of  a  large  stock  of  such  treasures,  was  tor 
the  present  entirdy  deprived. .        ...,»♦«,. 

This  digression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  too 
long,  or  I  might  mention  the  Laird's  inexperience  m 
the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  .the  better  gar- 
nishment, of  hiding  a  darned  carpet  with  a  new  Hot»r- 
cloth,  and  flinging  an  Indian  shawl  over  a  faded  ana 
threadbare  sola.  But  I  have  said  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  toeirolain  his  dilemma  to  an  unassistea 
bachelor,  who,  without  mother,  sister,  or  couan,  witn- 
out  skilful  honsckeeper,  or  experienced  clerk  of  tne 
kitchen,  or  valet  of  parts  and  figure,  adventures  to 
give  an  entertainment,  and  aspires  to  make  it  eiegaw 
nad  eomnu  U /atU,  , 
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TIm  senae  of  his  insviSciency  wns  the  more  vex- 
•t:ous  to  Mowbray,  as  hs  was  aware  he  would  find 
•harp  critjcs  in  the  ladiea,  and  particulaTly  in  iiis  con- 
ii'bnt  nval,  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather.  He  was, 
ibererore,  iiic^is&nt  in  his  exertions;  and  for  two 
whole  days  Ordered  and  disordered,  demanded,  com- 
manded, oountcrnianded,  and  reprimanded,  without 
Cuse  or  cessation.  The  companion,  for  he  could  not 
termed  an  aaststant,  of  bis  labours,  was  his  trusty 
agent,  who  tcptted  from  room  to  room  after  him, 
anording  him  exactly  ihe  same  degree  of  sympathy 
which  a  do;^  doth  to  hi9  master  when  distressed  in 
mind,  by  looking  in  his  face  from  time  to  time  wKh  a 

Cteous  imze,  as  if  to  assure  him  that  he  partakes  of 
b  trouble,  thoogh  he  neither  comDrchonas  the  cause 
or  the  extent  of  it,  nor  has  in  the  nightest  degree  the 
power  to  remove  iL 

At  leii^  when,  Mowbray  had  Rot  some  matters 
arranged  to  his  mind,  and  abandoned  a  great  many 
which  he  would  f'illingty  have  put  in  better  order,  he 
•at  down  to  dinner  upon  the  Wed  nesday  preceding  the 
»pointed  day,  with  his  worthy  aid-de-camp,  Mr. 
Seiklewham :  and  after  bestowms  a  few  muttered 
corses  upon  the  whole  concern,  and  the  fantastic  old 
maid  who  had  brouglit  him  into  the  scrape,  by  bcgi^ing 
an  inyitation.  dectarod  that  all  thinga  might  now  go 
to  the  devil  their  own  way,  for  so  sure  as 'his  name 
was  John  Mowbray,  be  would  trouble  himself  no 
more  about  them. 

,lCeeping  this,  dom^hty  resolution^  he  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  his  counsel  learned  m  the  law;  and 
ipeedilv  thev  despatched  the  dish  of  chops  which  was 
act  before  them,  and  the  better  part  ot  the  bottle  of 
old  port,  which  served  for  its  menstruum. 

"  We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray. "  though 
we  have  had  none  of  their  d—d  kickshaws."*' 

**  A  wamefou'  is  a  wamefou',"  said  the  writer,  swab- 
bing his  cH'eaay  chops,  "  whetho*  it  be  of  the  oarley- 
meal  or  the  bran." 

"A  cart-horse  thinks  so,". said  Mowbrav;  "but  we 
must  dp  as  others  do,  and  gentlemen  ana  ladies  are 
of  a  different  opinion." 

"The  waur  for  themselves  and  the  countrv  baith, 
Su  Ronan'e— it's  the  iinkeiing  and  the  jirbling  wi* 
tea  and  wi'  trumpery  that  brings  our  nobles  to  nine- 
pence,  and  mony  a  het  ha*-house  to  a  hired  lodging  in 
Ibe  Abbey." 

The  vomxx  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  minutes— 
mied  a  Damper,  and  pushed  ihf*  bottle  to  the  senior- 
then  said  abrupdy,  '*Do  you  believe  in  luck«  Mick1" 

**In  lack?"  answered  the  attorney;  "what  do  yoo 
mean  by  the  question  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  believe  in  luck  myself— in  a  good 
•r  bad  run  of  luck  at  cards." 

*'  Von  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  yon  had  never 
touched  them,"  replied  his  confidant 

"  That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowbray ; 

Dot,  what  I  wonder  at  is  the  wretched  chance  thiat 
n«s  attended  us  misf>rable  Lairds  of  St  Ronan's  for 
toare  man  a  hundred  year&  that  we  have  always  been 

Etting  worse  in  the  world,  and  never  better.  Never 
s  there  been  such  a  backsliding  generation,  as  the 
inrsoo  would  say— half  the  country  once  belonged  to 
my  ancestors,  and  now  the  last  furrows  of  it  seem  to 
be  flmg." 

"Piecing!"  said  the  writer,  "they  are  harking  and 
peeing  baith.— This  Shaws-Castle  here,  Fse  warrant 
J  flee  up  the  chimney  after  the  rest,  were  it  not  wecl 
fastened  down  wi  h  your  jrrniidfaihor*s  tnihie." 

*'Damn  the  tailzie!"  said  Mowbray;  "if  they  had 
meant  to  keep  up  their  estate,  they  should  have  en- 
tailed it  when  it  was  worth  keeping:  to  tie  a  man  down 
,  to^ch  an  insignificaot  thing  as  St.  Ronan'a,  is  hke 
'      leiberin^  a  horse  on  six  roods  of  a  Highland  moor." 

"Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  your  feus 
■own  at  the  Well,"  said  Meiklewham,  "and  raxed 
ower  the  tether  maybe  a  wee  bit  farther  than  ye  had 
ODv  right  to  do." 

.It  was  by  your  advice,  was  it  not?"  said  the 
Laiid. 

M'se  ne'er  deny  if,  St.  Ronan's,"  answeted  the 
yn\w;  "but  I  am  such  a  gude-natured  jnisc,  that  I 
pn  set  oboat  pleasmg  you  as  an  auld  wife  pleases  a 
k-m.  ^  I 


**  Ay,"  said  the  man  of  pleasure, "  when  she  f 

it  aknifo  to  cut  its  own  fingers  wi>h.— These  acrea* 
would  have  been  safe  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  ibr 
your  d'-d  advice." 

*' And  yet  you  were  grumbling  e*en  now,"  said  the 
man  of  business^  "  that  you  have  not  the  power  to  gar 
the  whole  estate  flee  like  a  wild-duck  across  a  bog  ? 
Troth,  you  need  care  little  about  it;  for  if  you  have 
incurred  an  irritancy— and  pae  thinks  Mr.  Wisebehind, 
the  advocate,  upon  an  A.  B.  meniorio  \  chat  I  laid  be- 
fore him— your  sister,  or  your  sister  s  good  man,  if  ^ 
she  should  take^tho  fancy  to  marry,  might  brihg  a  de* 
clarator,  and  evict  St  Itonan's  frae  ye  in  the  courae 
of  twa  or  three  su^ssions." 
"  My  sister  will  never  marry,"  said  John  Mowbrav 
"Tbat*8  easily  said,"  replied  the  writer;  "but  aa 
broken  a  ship's  come  to  land.  If^ony  body  kend  o'  tba 
chance  she  has  o'  the  estate,  uiere's  mony  a  weel- 
doing  man  would  think  little  of  the  bee  in  her 
bonnet" 

*' Hark  ye.  Mr.  Meiklewham"  said  the  Laird,  "I 
will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  speak  of  Miss  Mow- 
bray with  the  respect  due  to  her  father's  daughter,  and 
my  sister." 

^^Nae  offence,  St.  Ronan's,  nae  offence,"  answered 
the  man  of  law:  "  but  ilka  man  maun  speak  sae  aa* 
to  be  understood,— that  is,  when  he  speaks  about  bu* 
siness.  Ye  ken  yourseli,  th^t  Miss  Clara  is  no  just 
like  other  folk ;  and  were  I  you— it's  my  duty  to  speak 
plain— I  wad  e'en  gie  in  a  bit  scroll  of  a  petition  to 
the  Lqrds,  to  be  appointed  Curator  Bonis,  in  respect 
of  her  incapacity  to  manage  her  own  afi'airs." 

" MoiklewhanK"  said  Mowbray,  "you  are  a" 

and  then  stopped  short. 

"What  am  I,  Mr.  Mowbray?"  said  Meiklewham, 
somewhat  sternly— "  What  am  I?  I  wad  be  glad  lo> 
ken  what  I  am," 

*•  A  very  good  lawyer,  I  dare  say,"  replied  St  Ro- 
nan's, wfio  was  too  much,  in  the  power  of  his  agent 
to  give  way  to  his  first  impulse.  "But  I  must  toU 
you,  that  rather' than  take  such  a  measure  against: 
poor  Clara,  as  you  recommend,  I  would  givit  her  up  the 
estate,  ana  become  an  ostler  or  a  postilion  for  life  real 
of  my  life." 

"Ah.  St.  Ronan's,"  said  the  man  of  law,  "if  you 
had  wished  to  keep  up  the  auld  house,  you  should 
have  taken  another  trade,  than  to  become  an  oatler 
or  a  postilion.  What  aded  you.  man,  but  to  have 
been  a  lawyer  as  weci  as  other  folk  ?  Vfy  auld  Maie- 
ter  had  a  wee  bit  Latin  about  rerwn  domino*  stti' 
temoue  togaiam^  whilk  signified,  he  said,  that  all 
lairas  should  be  lawyers." 

"All  lawyers  are  ukely  to  become  lairds,  I  think,"; 
replied  Mowbray;  "  they  purchase  our  acres  by  the 
thousand,  and  pay  us,  according  to  the  old  story,  witli< 
a  multipiepoinding,  as  your  learned  fnenda  call  it, 
Mr.  Meiklewham.'' 

"Weel— and  mightna  you  have  purchased  aa  weal- 
as  other  folk  ?"  .  i 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  Laird ;  "I  have  no  tnrnibr  that 
service,  I  should  only  have  wasted  bombazine  on  my  • 
shoulders,  and  flour  upon  my  three-tailed  wig— ehould 
but  have  lounged  away  my  mornings  in  the  Oiiter-i 
House,  and  my  evening's  at  the  play-houSe,  and  ao** 
quired  no  more  law  than  what  would  have  made  me 
a  wise  justice  at  a  Small  debt  Court."  , 

"If  vou  gained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as  little,** 
said  Meiklewham  ;  "  and  albeit  ye  were  naegreatgun 
at  the  bar,  ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a  Shenfldoro,  or 
a  CommissaryBhip,  amang  the  lave,  to  keep  the  banea 
green ;  and  sae  ye  might  nave  saved  your  estate  fipodi' 
tieieriorating,  if  ye  dinna  mend  it  miickle."  i 

'*Yes,  but  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of 
doubling  it:  as  I  might  have  dona/*  answered  Mow-t 
bray,  "had  that  inconstant  jade, Fortune,  but  stood 
a  moment  faithful  to  me.  1  tell  vou,  Mick,  that  I  havo' 
been,  within  this  twelvemonth,  worth  a  hundred 
thousand— worth  fifty  thousand- worth  notmng,  but 
the  remnant  of  this  wretched  estate,  which  is  tou 
little  to  do  one  good  while  it  is  mine,  though,  were  it* 
sold,  I  could  start  again,  and  mend  my  hand  «. 
little." 

"  Ay,  ay,  fust  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,"  aaid 
hit  legal  adviaer-^'.tbat'a  a'  yoa  think  ot     Wluit 
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n^mflw  winiuiig  a  hundred  thousuid  pouDds,  if  you 
win  them  to  lose  them  a*  again  7" 

**  Wh^t  signifies  it  V*  repTied  Mowbray.  "  Why,  it 
signifies  os  much  to  a  man  of  spirit,  as  having  vion 
a- battle  signifies  to  a  general'-no  matter  that  he  is 
beaten  afterwards  in  hts  turn,  he  knows  there  is  luck 
fer  him  as  well  as  others,  and  so  he  has  spirit  to  try 
it  again.  Here  is  the  young  Earl  of  Etbrington  will 
he  amongst  us  in  a  day  or  two— they  say  he  is  up  lo 
eyery  thing— iC  I  had  but  five  hundred  to  begih  with, 
I'«houtd  be  soon  up  to  bim." 

'*  Mr.  Mowbray,^'  said  Me9dewham,  '*  I  am  sorrv 
foir  ye.  I  have  been  your  house's  man-of-businese— I 
may  say,  in  some  measure,  your  house's  servant— and 
n«w  I  am  to  see  an  end  of  it  all,  and  just  by  the  lad 
tint  I  thought  maist  likely  to  set  it  up  agam  better 
ttinn  ever;  for,  to  do  ye  justice,  you  nave  aye  had 
an  ee  to  your  ain  iuiercst,  see  far  as  your  lights  gaed. 
It  brings  tears  into  my  auld  een." 

"Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick."  answered 
Mowbray ;  "  some  of  it  will  stick,  my  om  boy,  in  your 
poekets,  if  not  in  mine— your  Service  will  not  be  alio- 
tfttker  gratuitous,  my  old  friend— the  labourer  is  wor* 
ipyof  his  hire." 

'^'Weel  I  wot  is  he,"  said  the  writer)  "bat  double 
ftM  would  hardly- carry  folk  through  some  wark.  Hut 
if  ye  will  have  siller,  ye  maun  have  siller— but,  I  war- 
rant it  goes  just  where  the  rest  gaed." 
•  **  No,  oy  twenty  devils !"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  "  to 
fail  this  time  is  impossible— Jack  Wolverine  was  loo 
BtroDg  for  Etbrington  at  any  thing  he  could  name ; 
and  1  can  beat  Wolverine  from  the  Land's-End  to 
Johnnie  Groat' »— but  there  must  be  something  to  go 
upon— the  blunt  must  be  had.  Mick>"         f 

*•  Veiy  likely— nae  doubt— that  is  always  provided  it 
can_be  had,"  answered  the  legal  adviser. 

IT  Old  cock."  said  Mowbray. 
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"That's  you¥  business,  my  ok 
**f1ii8^ youngster  will  be  her 


^ youngster  will  be  here  pernaps  to-morrow, 

vfifh  money  in  both  pockets-- he  takes  up  his  rents 
9B  he  comes  down,  Mick'-think  of  that,  my  old 
friend." 

**  Weel  for  them  that  have  rents  to  take  up,"  said 
Sisiklewham  $  "  ours  are  lying  rather,  ower  low  to  be 
lifted  at  present.— But  are  you  sure  this  Eari  is  a  man 

Smel!  with  ?— are  you  sure  ve  can  wjn  of  him,  and 
at  if  you  do,  he  can  pay  his  losings,  Mr.  Mowbray  7 
— beuause  I  have  kena  roony  ane  come  for  wool,  and 
l^ang  hame  shorn ;  and  though  ye  are  a  clever  young 
gentleman,  and  I  am  bound  to  suppose  ye  ken  as 
much  about  life  as  most  folk,  and  all  that ;  yet  aome 
gate  or  other  ye  have  aye  comeofi  at  the  losmghand, 
as  ye  have  ower  much  reason  to  hen  this  day— how- 

beir' 

'  '^  the  devil  take  your  gossip,  my  dear  Mick  I  If 
yon  can  give  no  help,  spare  drowning  me  with  your 
pother.— Why,  man,  I  was  a  fresh  hand— had  my  ap- 
prentice-fees to  pav— and  these  are  no  trifica,  Mick. — 
Wrt  what  of  that)— I  am  free  of  the  company  now, 
and  can  trade  on  my  own  bottom." 

'^  Aw^l,  aweel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,*'  said  Meikle- 
whanK 

'  **It  will  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so,  my  trusty  friend,'- 
replied  Mowbray,  cheerily.  "  so  you  will  but  help  me 
10  the  stock  to  trade  with." 

.**Tbe  stock  7— what  d'ye  ca'  the  stock  ^  I  ken  nae 
stock  that  ye  have  lefL" 

•*But  vott  have  plenty,  my  old  boy— Come,  sell  out 
slew'or  your  three  per  cents;  I  will  pay  dinerence— 
iMerest— exchange— every  tiling." 

1*  Ay.  ay— every  thing  or  naelhing,"  answered  Mei- 
ktewham;  "but  as  you  are  sae  very  pressing^  I  has 
been  thinking— Whan  is  the  siller  wanted  7" 

**11iis  instant— this  day— to-morrow  at  farthest  T' 
escelaimed  the  proiMsed  borrower. 

"Wh— cwl"  whistled  the  lawyer,  with  a  long  pro- 
longation of  the  note ;  "  the  thing  is  impossible?' 

^if  inuBt  be,  Mick,  for  all  that,"  answered  Mr. 
Mowbray,  who  knew  by  experience  that  impossible^ 
when  uttered  bv  his  accommodating  firiend  in  this 
tune,  meant  only,  wben  interpreted,  extremely  diffi- 
enlt/and  very  e:(pensiv&  , 

"Then  it  must  be  by  Miss  Clara  selling  her  stock. 
BOW  that  ye  speak  of  stocky"  said  Meiklewbam ;  "  1 
*    ve4idna.thiBk«f ibis  be£7r» ' 


"I  wish  you, had  been  dmnb  xatoer  ifaan  thai jmi 
had  mentlooed  it  now."  said  Mowbray,  starting,  as  il  \ 
Blving  by  an  adder— "What,  Clara's  pii lance !—th« 
trifie  my  aunt  left  her  for  her  own  fanciful  expenses— 
her  own  little  private  store,  that  she  pi^s  to  so  mmiv 
good  purposes— Poor  Clara,  that  has  eo  Iktlc  I— AntI 
why  not  rather  your  own.  Master  Mciklewham,  who 
call  yourself  the  friend  and  servant  of  our  liimily  7" 
,  "Ay,  St.  Ronan's,"  answered  Meiklewham,  'tl^al 
IS  a*  very  true— but  service  is  nae  inheritance:  and  at 
for  friendship,  it  begins  at  heme,  as  wise  folk  have 
said  lang  before  our  time.  And  for  that  matter,  I 
think  they  that  are  nearest  sib  should  take  maiEtrisk; 
You  arc  nearer  and  dearer  to  your  sister,  St  Rofian's, 
than  you  -are  lo  poor  Saunaeis  Meiklewham,' that 
hasna  sae  muckle  gentle  blood  as  would  supper  up  a 
hungry  flea." 

"I  will  not  do  this,"  said,  St.  Ronan's,  walking  up' 
and  down  with  much  agitation ;  fi>r,  selfish  as  he  wa9i 
he  loved  his  sister,  and Tovod  her  the  more  on  accoun  ' 
of  those  peculiarities  which  rendered  his  protection 
indispensable  to  her  comfortable  existence—"  I  will 
Dot.'^  he  said,  "pillage  her,  come  on' t  what  will,  t 
will  rather  go  a  volunteer  to  the  continent,  and  die 
like  a  gentleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silenee, 
which  began  to  disturb  his  companion,  who  had  not 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  see  hie  patron  take 
ma<ters  so  deeply.  At  length'he  made  an  attempt  to 
attract  t,"  "  *       *  *     " 

"Mr. 
Ronnn's"— still  no  reply.    "I  have  been  thinking 
about  this  mattei^and*' 

"And  v^at,  sir 7"  said  St.  Ronan's,  stopping  short, 
and  speaking  in  a  stem  tone  of  voice. 

"And,  to  speak  truth.  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the 
matter  ony  way;  for  if  ye  had  the  siller  in  yonf 
pocket  to-day,  it  would  be  a'  in  th  j  C^rl  of  Ethenng- 
ton's  the  morn." 

"  Pshaw !  you  aie  afopV  answered  Mowbray. 

"That  is  not  unlikek,^'  said  Meiklewham :  " bdt  so 
is  Sir  Bingo  Binks,ana  yet  he's  had  the  better  of  you, 
St.  RonanV  this  twa  or  three  times." 

"It  isfialse!— hb  has  not,"  answered  St  Ronan'fl^ 
fiercely. 

• "  Weell  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham,  "  he  took  yoo 
in  about  the  saumon  fish,  and  some  other  wager  yo 
lost  tohiin  this  very  day.' 

"X  tell  you  once  more,  Mciklewham,  you  are  afooji 
and  no  tnore  up  to  my  trim  than  you  Are  to  the  longi- 
tude—Bingo is  got  shy— I  roust  give  him  a  little  line^ 
that  is  all— then  I  shall  strike  him  to  purpbse— I  am 
as  sore  of  him  as  I  am  of  the  other — I  know  the  fly 
they  will  both  rise  to— this  cm-sed  w«nt  of  five  hun- 
dred will  do  me  out  often  thousand!*' 

"If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  the  bangstcr— so 
very  certain.  I  mean,  of  sweeping staken,— what  harm 
will  Miss  Clara  come  to  by  your  naving  the  use  of  her 
siller  7  You  can  make  it  up  to  her  fSr  the  ri$k>  ten 
times  told." 

"  And  so  I  can,  by  Heaven !"  said  St.  Ronan*^. 
"Mick  you  arc  right,  and  I  am  a  scrupulous,  chicken- 
hearted  fool.    Clara  shall  have  a  thousand  for  her 

poor  five  hundred— she  shall,  by .    And  I  will 

carry  her  to  Edinburgh  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  to 
London,  and  we  will  have  the  best  advice  for  her 
cascL  and  the  best  company  to  divert  her.  And  if  they 
think  her  a  little  odd— why,  d— me,  1  am  her  brotlier, 
and  will  bear  her  through  it.  Yes— yes— you're 
right ;  there  can  be  no  hurt  in  borrowing^  five  hun- 
dred of  her  for  a  few  days,  when  such  profit  may  be 
made  on't,  both  for  her  and  me— Her^  fill  the 
glasses,  my  old  boy,  and  drink  success  to  it,  for  you 
are  right" 

"  Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Mciklewham,  heartily  glad  to, see  his  patron's  san- 
guine temper  arrive  at  in  is  desirable  conclnsion,  and 
yet  willing  to  hedge  in  his  own  credit;  "but  it  is  you 
are  right,  and  not  mc,  for  I  advise  nothing  except  ofi 
your  assurances,  that  you  can  make  your  ain  of  thia 
English  earL  and  of  this  Sir  Bingo — and  if  you  can 
but  dp  that,  I  am  sure  it  -would  be  uq  wine  and  unkind 
in  ony  ane  of  your  friends  to  stand  in  your  light" 

"Irue,  Mick,  true,"  answered  Mowbray.— ^*  And. 
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.  tH  &ie  and  eazds  an  but  tMrnea  and  paatetoard,  and 
die  best  horse  ever  started  may  slip  a  shoulder  Def<3|e 
le  9Bt  to  the  winning-post— and  so  I  wish  Clara's 
venture  had  not  been  in  such  a  bottom.--But,  hans; 
it,  care  killed^  cat— 1  can  hod^  as  well  as'nny  one,  if 
me  odds  turn  up  against  m6-7«o  let  us  have  the  cash, 
Hicic." 

"Aha!  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain— 
the  stock  atands  in  my  nam&  and  Turn  Turnpenny 
the  bankars,  as  trustees  for  Miss  Clara— Now,  get 
ytra  her  letter  to  us,  desiring  us  to  sell  out  and  to  pay 
you  the  proceedai  and  Tarn  Turnpenny  will  let  you 
nave  fite  hundred  pounds  instanter,  on-  the  faith  of 
die  transaction ;  for  I  fancy  yon  would  desire  a'  the 
stock  to  be  sold  out,  and  it  will  produce  more  than  six 
hundred,  or  seven  hundred  pounds  either— and  I 
reckon  you  wilt  be  selling  out  the  whole— it's  need- 
less making  twa  biles  of  a  cherry." 

**  True,"  aaswensd  Mowbray ;  "  since  we  must  be 
ragDes,  or  something  like  it,  let  us  make  it  worth  our 
While  at  least ;  so  give  me  a  form  of  the  letter,  and 
Olara  shall  copv  it--that  is,  if  she  consents:  for  you 
know  she  con  ke^  her  own  opinion  as  well  ae  any 
other  woman  in  the  world." 

"And  that,"  said  Meiklewham,  "is  as  the  wind 
will  keep  its  way,  preach  to  it  as  ye  like.  But  if  I 
mi^t  advise  about  Hflsa  Clara— I  wad  say  naethmg 
mair  than  that  I  was  stressed  for  the  penny  money ; 
ibr  I  mistake  her  muckle  if  she  would  like  to  see  you 
gao^dng  to  pitch  and  toss  vti*  this  k>rd  and  titner 
'  baronet  for  her  aunt's  three  per  cents— I  ken  she  has 
some  queer  notions— she  gives  away  the  feck  of  the 
^dends  on  that  very  stock  in  \lownngtrt  charity." 

"And  I  am  ill  hazard  to  rob  the  poor  as  well  as  my 
■ster!"  said  Mowbray,  filling  once  more  his  own 
afass  and  his  friend's.  "Come,  Mick,  ho  skylights- 
hetdh  Clara's  health— she  is  an  an^el— and  I.am— 
what  I  will  not  call  myself;  and  suffer  no  other  man 
to  call  me.— But  I  shall  win  this  time— I  am  sure  I 
tfaalf,  since  Clara's  fortune  depends  upon  it.*' 

'*Now.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Meikle- 
wham, '^that  if  any  thing  should  chance  wrang,  (and 
Reaven  kens  that  the  best-laid  schemes  will  gang 
ijee,)  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  the  ultt- 
aiate  losers  will  only  be  the  poor  folk,  that  have  the 
parish  between  them  andabsolotostarvaiion— if  your 
aster  spent  her  ain  siller,  it  would  be  a  very  different 
story." 

"Hush,  Mick— for  God's  sake,  hush,  mine  henest 
niend,"  said  Mowbray  j  "  it  /is  quits  true  *,  thou  art  a 
rare  oounsellor  in  time  of  need,  and  hast  as  happv  a 
manner  of  reconcil'uig  a  man's  conscience  with  nis 
nedeasities,  as  might  set  up  a  score  of  casuists;  but 
beware,  my  most  zealous  counsellor  and  confessor, 
WW  you  drive  the  nail  too  far— I  promise  you  some  of 
the  cfhaffing  you  are  at  just  now  rather  abates  my 
pluck.— Well— give  me  your  scroll— I  will  to  Clara 
with  it— though  I  would  rather  meet  the  best  shot  in 
Britain,  with  ten  paces  of  green  sod  betwixt  us."  So 
ttying^  he  left  the  apartment 
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raATBBKAI^  tOYK. 
Ncsfwt  ofblood  sHoold  «tni  tw  nen  in  Ie««  { 
And  wtMfi  1  aee  Iheae  happy-ehildran  plv'"f > . 
Wliile  Wiltiom  gathen  flowera  forEilen^  rio<le(i. 
And  EUen  dreRMfl  Aim  for  Willtem's  anfle, 
I  scarce  nm  think,  that  in  advancing  life, 
Coldoesa,  ookindneM,  interast.  or  m^picioB, 
Wiir  e'er  dhride  thai  onitjr  to  saaed, 
Vhieli  nature  bouad  at  birU  .-^AAeMfMnu, 

I  Whbn  M9 wbray  had  left  his  dangerous  adviser,  in 
>  3fder  to  steer  the  course  which  his  agent  h ad  mdicated, 
•itbout  offering  to  recommend  it,  he  went  to  the 
Sttlet»rlaur  which  bis  sister  was  wont  to  term  her^ 
>WD,  and  in  which  she  spent  great  part  of  her  time.  * 
Uwas  fitted  op  with  a  sort  of  mnciful  neatness;  and 
ID'  its  perfect  arrangement  and  good  order,  formed  a 
nong  contrast  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  old 
and  neglected  mansion-house.  A  number  of  little 
trtidealay  on  the  work-table,  indicating  the  ele^nt, 
lod,  at  the  same  time,  the  unsettled  turn  of  the  inha- 
I       bita'nt^s  mind.     There  were  unfinished  drawings, 
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bidttod  mnste,  needte-work  of  various  khMhs  aMi 
many  other 4ittie  female  tasks;  «II  undertaken  wifn 
zeal,  and  so  far  prosecuted  with  art  and  eleganc<^ 
but  all  flung  aside  before  any  one  of  them  was  ooiA-^ 
pleted. 

plant  herself  sat  upon  a  little  low  couch  by  the 
window,  reading,  or  at  least  turning  over  the  leaves^ 
of  a  book,  in  which  she  seemed  to  read.  But  Insttinlly" 
■starting  up  when  she  saw  her  brother,  she  ran  to- 
wards him  with  the  most  cordial  cheerfulneai. 

"Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  John ;  this  is  vwy| 
kind  of  you  to  come  to  visit  your  -recluse  aster.  T 
have  been  trying  to  nail  my  eyes  and  my  understaft'*- 
ing  to  a  stupid  book  here,  because  they  say  too,.nmcll* 
thought  is  not  quite  good  for  me.  But,  either  the 
man's  dulness,  or  my  want  of  the  power  of  attending^ 
makes  my  eyes  pass  over  the  page,  just  as  one  seema 
to  read  in  a  dream,  without  being  able  to  compreb^Mp 
one  word  of  the  matter.  Yon  shall  talk  to  me,  and 
thi»t  will -do  better.  What  can  1  give  you  to  show 
that  yon  are  welcome*?  I  am  afraid  lea  is  all  I  haW 
to  offer,  and  that  you  set  too  little  store  by." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  at  present,"  said  Mowbny/ 
"  for  1  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Then  Jessy  shall  make  it  ready  instantly,*'  bM 
Miss  Mowbray,  ringing;  and  giving  orders  to  her  wait- 
ing-maid-*" but  you  must  no^  be  ungrateful,  John,- 
and  plague  me  with  any  of  the  ceremonial  for  your 
ftte— *  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  wflf- 
attend,  and  plavmypart  as  prettily  as  youoandesirai: 
but  to  think  of  it  beforehand,  would  make  both  ipv 
haad  and  my^heart  ache  t '  and  so  I  beg  you  will  tij^m 
me  on  the  subject." 

"  Why,  you  wild  kitten,*'  said  Mowbray,  **  you  tafW 
every  day  more  shy  of  human  communication— ww 
shall  have  you  take  the  woods  one  day,  and  bedome^ 
as  savage  as  the  Princess  Caraboo.  But  I  wUt 
plague  you  about  nothing  if  I  can  help  it.  If  roatttfnr 
go  not  smooth  on  the  great  day,  they  must  e'en  blamv 
the  dull  thick  head  that  had  no  fair  lady  to  heh>  him' 
in  his  need.  But,  Clara,  I  bad  something  morewi^' 
terial  to  sav  t6  you— something  indeed  of  the  \vM; 
importance.^' 

'^  What  is  it  V*  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  ap^ 
proaohing  to  a  scream— "In  the  natne  of  God,  whtff^ 
18  it  *?    ybu  know  not  how  you  terrify  me  f* 

"  Nay^ou  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered  her 
brother.  "It  is  no  such  uncommon  matter  neithar— 
good  fiiitbi  it  is  the  most  common  distress  in  thir 
woHd,  so  far  as  I  know  the  world— I  am  sowly 
pinched  for  money." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  atetatfA' 
to  her  brother  as  much  to  undemite  the  difflcolfy^i' 
when  it  was  explained,  as  her  fears  had  'exaggerated   . 
it  before  she  heard  its  nature. 

"Is  that  alW  Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a 
great  deal  of  vexation.  I  shall  be  hard  run  imleBS  I' 
can  get  a  certain  sum  of  money— and  I  miiste'en  ask^ 
you  if  you  can  help  mel" 

"Help  you?"  replied  Clara;  "Yea,  with  alf  mr 
heart- but  you  know  my  pur^e  is  a  light  one— mom 
than  half  of  my  last  dividend  is  in  it,  however,  and  1' 
am  sura  JoHtl  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  serve you-^. 
especially  as  thaf  will  at  least  show  that  your  wants 
are  but  small  ones." 

"Alas,  Clara,  if  you  would  help  roe,"  said  her  bi^* 
thcr,  half  repentant  of  his  puipose,  "you  must  dntw 
the  Aeck  of  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggo 
you  must  lend  me  th^  whole  stock." 

"And  why  not,  John,^'  said  the  simple-hearted  girti* 
"  if  it  will  do  you  a  kindness  1  Are  you  not  my  natural 
gnardiani  Are  you  not  a  kind  one 7  Andisnoftnr 
uttle  forttme  entirely  at  your  disposals  You  will,  r 
am  sure,  do  aU  for  the  best." 

"I  fear  I  may  not,"  said  Mowbray,  startmg  ftotn 
her^  and  more  distressed  by  her  sadden  and  unsui^ 
picious  compliance,  than  he  would  have  been  by 
difficulties,  or  remonstrance.  In  the  latter  case,  h#' 
would  have  stifled  the  pangs  of  conscience  amid  thsr 
manoeuvres  which  he  must  have  resorted  to  for  ob» 
taining  her  acquiescence;  as  mattere  stiiod:  mere  was 
all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  slaughtsnntf 
a  tame  and  unresisting,  animal,  and  pureuing  wild 
game,  until  the  animattm  of  the  sportsman**  < 
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DS  overoointes  the  internal  sense  of  his  own  cruelty- 

je  same  idea  occurred  to  Mowbray  himself. 

**  By  G— ,"  he  said,  "  this  is  like  shooting  the  bird 
aitting.— Clara, "  he  added,  "  I  fear  this  money  will 
scarce  be  employed  as  you  would  wish." 

**  Employ  It  as  yon  yourself  please,  my  dearest 
brother,^'  she  replied,  •'  and  1  will  believe  it  is  all  for 
(he  besL" 

"Nay,  I  am  doinir  for  the  best,"  he  replied;  "  at 
least,  I  am  doing  what  must  be  done,  for  I  see  no 
other  way  through  it— so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  copy 
this  paper,  and  bid  adieu  to  bank  dividends— for  a  lit- 
tle <«*hJe  at  least.  I  trust  soon  to  double  this  little 
matlerfor  you,  if  Fortune  will  but  stand  my  fiiend." 

*'  Do  not  trust  to  Fortune,  John '^  said  Clara,  smil- 
mfu  though  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy. 

Alas!  she  has  never  been  a  friend  to  our  family— 
not  at  least  for  many  a  day/' 

,  She  favours  the  bold,  say  my  old  grammatical 
exercises,"  answered  her  brother;  "and  I  roust  trust 
her,  were  she  .as  changeable  as  a  weatbercock.~And 
yet— if  she  should  jilt  me !— What  will  you  do— what 
will  you  say,  Qlara,  if  I  am  unable,  contrary  to  my 
hope,  trus*^  am  expectation,  to  repay  you  this  money 
within  a  anort  time  V 

**DoY*  repUed  Clara;  *I  must  do  without  it,  you 
know ;  and  for  saying,  I  will  not  say  a  word." 

'*  Tim"  repUed  Mowbray,  "  but^our  little  expenses 
—your  chariues— your  halt  and  bhnd— your  round  of 
tMnipers?" 

"well,  I  can  manage  all  that  too.  Look  you  here, 
John,  how  many  hall-worked  triflea  tbsBS  are*  The 
needle  or  the  pencil  is  the  resource  of  an  distressed 


heioines,  you  know ;  and  I  promise  you,  though  I 
have  been  a  little  idle  and  unsettled  of  late^yeL  when 
I  do  set  about  it,  no  Emmeline  or  Ethelinde  of  them 


all  ever  sent  such  loads  of  trumpery  to  miurket  as  I 
•hall,  or  made  such  wealth  as  I  will  do.  I  dsre  say 
Lady  Penelope,  and  all  the  gentry  at  the  Well,  will 
INirchase,  and  will  ralBe,  ana  do  all  sort  of  things  to 
encourage  the  pensive  performer.  I  will  send  them 
■Hch  lots  of  landscapes,  with  sap-green  trees,  and 
mazareen-blue  rivers,  and  portraits  that  will  terrify 
the  originals  themselves— and  handkerchiefs  and  tur- 
foana,  with  needle-work  scallopped  exactly  Uke  the 
walks  on  the  Belvidere-^-Whyi  I  shall  become  a  little 
Ibrtune  in  the  first  season." 

"No,  ClariL"  said  John,  gravely,  for  a  Virtuous 
reiolubon  had  gained  the  upperhand  in  his  bosom, 
while  his  sister  ran  on  in  this  manner.—"  We  will  do 
something  better  than  all  this.  If  this  kind  help  of 
vwm  does  not  fetch  me  throu/^,  I  am  determined  I 
will  cut  the  whole  concern.  It  is  but  standing  a  laugh 
or  two^  and  hearing  a  gay  fellow  say,  D— me,  Jack, 
are  you  turned  clodhopper  at  lastl— that  is  the  worst. 
DogB,  horses,  and  all,  shall  go  to  the  hammer;  we  will 
keep  nothing  but  your  pony^  and  I  will  trust  to  a  pair 
of  excellent  legs.  There  is  enough  left  of  the  old 
acroe  to  keep  us  in  the  wsy  you  Uke  best,  and  that  I 
will  learn  to  like.  I  will  work  in  the  garden,  and 
work  in  the  forest,  mark  my  own  trees,  and  cut  them' 
myself,  keep  my  own  accounts,  and  send  Saunders 
Meiklewhsm  to  the  devil" 

"That  Inst  is  the  best  resolution  of  all,  John,"  s^id 
Clara ;  "  and  if  such  a  day  should  come  round,  I  should 
bo  the  happiest  of  living  ereamres— I  should  not  have 
a  ipief  lea  in  the  world— if  I  had,  you  should  never 
•eeor  hear  of  it— it  should  lie  here,"  she  said,  pressing 
her  hand  on  her  bosom,  "  buried  as  deep  as  a  funereal 
utn  in  a  cold  sepulchre.  Oh!  could  we  not  begin  such 
a  life  to-morrow  7  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  trifle  of  money  should  be  got  rid  of  first,  throw 
it  into  the  river,  and  think  you  have  lost  it  amongst 
gamblers  and  horse-jockeys." 

Clara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  her  brother's 
face,  glowed  through,  the  tears  which  her  enthusiasm 
oaUedinto  them,  while  she  thus  addressed  him.  Mow- 
.  bray,  on  his  part^  kept  his  looks  fixed  on  the  ground, 
with  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  that  expressed  at  once  false 
pride  and  real  shame.         ^ 

At  length  he  looked  up:— "My  dear  girl"  he  said, 
"'how  foolishly  you  talk,  and  how  foolishly  I,  that  have 
twenty  things  to  do,  stand  here  listening  to  you!  All 
mil  gi>  Bmooth  on  m^  plan-HI  it  should  not,  we  have 


yonra  in  reserve^  anA  I  swear  to  yon  I  will  adopt  it. 
The  trifle  which  thisletter  of  you'sensbles  me  to  com- 
nrend,  may  have  luck  in  it,  and  we  must  not  throw  up 
tlie  cards  while  we  have  a  chance  of  the  gsme.— Were 
I  to  cut  from  this  moment,  these  few  hundreds  would 
make  us  little  better  or  little  worse— so  you  see  we 
have  two  strings  to  our  bow.  Luck  is  sometijueB 
against  me.  that  is  true— but  upon  true  principle,  and 
playing  on  the  square,  I  can  manage  the  beet  of  them, 
or  my  name  is  not  Mowbray.  Adieu,  my  desretf 
Clara."  So  saying,  he  kissed  ner  cheek  with  a  more 
than  usual  degree  of  affection. 

Ere  he  could  raise  himself  from  his  stooping  pos- 
ture, she  threw  her  arm  kindly  over  Ins  neck,  and 
said  with  a  tone  of  the  deepest  mierest,  "A^y  dearest 
brother,  your  slightest  vrish  has  been,  and  ever  shall 
be,  a  law  to  me—Oh  I  if  you  would  but  grant  me  one 
request  in  return !" 

^  What  is  it,  you  silly  girl  ?"  said  Mowbray,  gently 
disengaging  himself  from  her  hold.— "  What  is  it  yoa 
can  have  to  ask  that  needs  such  a  solemn  preface 7— 
Remember,  I  hate  prefaces;  and  when  I  nappen  to 
open  a  book,  always  skip  them." 

"  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will 
you,  for  my  sake,  avoid  those  quarrels  in  which  the 
people  yonder  sre  eternally  engaged  1 1  never  go  down 
there  but  I  hear  of  some  new  brawl ;  and  I  never  lay 
my  head  down  to  aleep,  but  I  dream  that  you  are  the 
victim  of  it.    Even  last  ni^ht" 

VNay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  drearns,  we 
shall  never  have  done.  Sleeping,  to  be  sure,  is  the 
most  serious  employment  of  your  life— for,  as  to  eating, 
you  hardly  snatch  a  sparrow ;  but  I  enueat  you  to 
sleep  without  dreaming,  or  to  keep  your  visions  to 
yourself.— Why  do  you  Keep -such  fast  hold  of  mc?— 
What  on  earth  can  voo  be  afraid  of  ?— Surely  you  do 
not  think  the  blockhead  Binka,  or  any  other  of  the 

food  folka  below  yonder,  dared  to  turn  on  roe?  Egad, 
wish  they  would  pluck  up  a  little  mettle,  that  I  might 
have  an  excuse  for  drilling  them.  Gad,  1  would  soon 
leach  them  to  follow  at  heel." 

"No,  John,"  replied  his  sister;  "it  is  not  of  sodi 
men  as  these  that  I  have  any  fear— and  yet,  cowards 
are  sometimes  driven  to  desperation,  and  become 
more  dangerous  than  better  men— but  it  is  not  such 
as  these  that  I  fear.  But  there  are  men  in  the  world 
whose  qualitiea  are  bovond'  their  seeming— whose 
spirit  and  courage  lie  hidden,  like  metals  in  the  mine, 
under  an  unmarked  or  a  plain  exterior.— You  may 
meet  with  such- you  are  nish  and  headlong,  and  apt 
to  exercise  your  wit  without  always  weighing  oon- 

seauences,  and  thus" 

'On  my  word,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray,  70a 
are  in  a  most  sermonizing  humour  this  rooming; !  the 
parson  himself  could  not  have,  bosn  more  logical  or 
profound.  You  have  only  to  divide  y^Hir  discourse  into 
n^s,  and  garnish  it  with  conclusions  for  use,  and 
conclusions  for  doctrine,  and  it  might  be  preached 
before  a  whole  presbytery,  with  every  chance  of  in* 
struction  and  edification.  But  I  am  a  roan  of  the 
world,  my  little  Clara ;  and  thotigh  I  wish  to  go  in 
death's  way  as  little  as  possible,  1  must  not  fear  the 
raw-head  and  bloody-bones  neither. — And  who  the 
devil  is  to  put  the  question  to  me  7— I  must  know  that, 
Clara,  for  you  have  aome  eapecial  person  in  your  eye 
when  you  Sid  me  take  care  of  quarrcilliog." 

Clara  could  not  become  paler  than  yvan  her  usual 
complexion :  but  her  voice  faltered  as  she  eagerly 
assured  her  orotber,  that  she  had  no  particular  person 
in  her  though\s. 

"  Clara,"  said  her  brother,  do  you  remember,  when 
there  was  a  report  of  a  bogle*  in  the  upper  ordianl* 
when  we  were  both  children?— Do  you  remember 
how  you  were  perpetually  telling  me  to  take  csre  of 
the  bogle,  and  keep  awsy  from  its  haunta?— And  c^a 
you  remember  my  going  on  purpose  to  detect  fLe 
nogle.  finding  the  cow-boy.  with  a  shirt  about  hiitt, 
busied  in  pulhng  peara,  and  treating  him  to  a  hand* 
some  drubbing?— I  am  the  aame  Jack  Mowbray  stilL. 
as  ready  to  face  danger,  and  unmask  imposition ;  and 
your  feara,  Clara,  will  only  make  me  watch  nu}n 
cloeely,*  till  I  find  out  the  real  object  of  them.  If  you 
warn  me  of  quarrelling  with  some  one,  it  must  beUh 
*  Bo(t»  -in  Eogliah,  G«bIiB. 
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caoM  yon  know  some  6n«  who  is  not  unlikely  to 
ffimiTel  with  me.  Voif  are  a  flighty  and  fanciful  gi^, 
ea(  you  hnv«  sense  enous^h  not  to  trouble  either  your- 
sdf  or  me  on  a  point  of  honour,  save  when  mere  is 
some  good  reason  for  it." 

Clam  once  more  protested,  and  it  was  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  to  he  believed,  that  what  she  had  said 
amseonly  ont  of  the  general  consequences  which  shb 
u>preh'>nded  from  the  lino  of  conduct  her  brother  had 
aoopted,  and  which,  in  her  apprehension,  was  so  likely 
to  engage  him  in  the  broils  that  divided  the  good 
company  at  !he  Spring.  Mowbray  listened  to  her  ex- 
planation- with  sn  air  of  doubt,  or  rather  incredulity, 
sipped  a  cup  of  tea  which  had  for  some  time  been 
placed  before  him,  and  at  length  replied,  "  Well,  Clara, 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  torment  you  any  more,  renM|mD^ring  what 

Dhave  just  done  for  me.  But  do  justice  to  your 
her,  and  believe,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to 
ask  of  him,  an  explicit  declarationof  your  wishes  will 
answer  your  purp^w  much  beCter  than  any  ingenious 
cbliqse  attempts  to  influence  me.  Give  up  all  thoughts 
of  such,  my  dear  Clara— you  are  but  a  poor  manceu- 
vrer,  but  were  yoa  the  verv  Machiavel  of  vour  sex, 
you  should  not  turn  the  flank  of  John  Moworay." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  return, 
though  his  sister  twice  called  upon  him.  It  is  true 
that  1^  uttered  the  word  brother  so  faintly,  that  pel^ 
haps  the  sound  did  not  reach  his  earei—"  He  is  gone," 
Ae  anid,  *'  and  I  have  had  no  power  to  speak  out !  I 
mm  like  the  wretched  cnsatures,  who,  it  is  said,  lie 
mder  a  potent  charr|h  that  prevents  them  alike  from 
shedding  tears  and  from  confessing  their  crimes— 
fes,  there  is  a  spell  on  this  unhappy  heart,  and  either 
that  must  be  dissolved,  or  this  must  break." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Tins   CHALUtNCB. 

A  iliirht  note  I  have  about  me,  for  the  delivviy  of  which  roS 
■«ft  exeiue  me.  It  it  en  office  which  frtendthip  cells  upon  me 
10  ilo.  end  no  wej  oflencive  to  you,  ai  I  destra  notbinf  bat 
liffat  oo  both  lidn.— £<iif  swt  m  King. 

The  intelligent  reader  may  recollect,  that  Tyrrel 
departed  from  the  Fox  Hotel  on  terms  not  altogether 
so  friendly  towards  the  company  as  those  under 
which  he  entered  it.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
be  might  pi\>bab)y  have  heard  something  farther  on 
the  suoiect,  though,  amidst  matters  of  deeper  and 
more  anxious  consideration,  the  idea  onljr  passed 
hastily^through  his  mind ;  and  two  days  hsving  gone 
over  without  any  message  from  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  the 
whole  affair  glided  entirely  ont  of  his  memory. 

The  truth  was,  that  although  never  old  woman 
look  more  trouble  to  collect  and  hbw  up  with  her 
bellows  the  embers  of  her  decayed  fire,  thaii  Captain 
M BcTurfc  kindly  underwent  for  the  purpose  of  pufF> 
ing  into  a  flame  the  dying  sparkles  of  the  Baronet'« 
courage;  yet  two  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  con- 
ferences before  he  could  attain  the  desired  point.  He 
fiwnd  Sir  Bingo  on  these  different  occasions  in  all 
aorta  of  difTercnt  moods  of  mind,  and  disposed  to 
view  the  thing  in  all  shades  of  light,  except  what  the 
Captain  thosght  was  the  true  one.— He  was  in  a 
drunken  humour— in  a  sullen  humour— in  a  thought- 
less and  vilipending  humour— in  every  humour  but  a 
lighting  one.  Ann  when  Captain  MacTurk  talked 
of  the  regulation  of  the  company  nt  the  Well,  Sir 
Kngo  pretended  to  take  offenceu  said  the  company 
might  go  to  the  devil,  and  hintea  that  he  "did  them 
■afficient  honour  by  gracing  them  with  his  counte- 
I  nance,  but  did  not  mean  to  constitute  them  any 
*  jndges  of  his  affairs.  The  fellow  was  a  raflj  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Captain  MacTiirk  would  willingly  have  taken 
measures  against  the  Baronet  himw>lf,  as  in  a  state  of 
eonruraacy,  t»at  was  opposed  by  Winterblofsom  and 
odier  members  of  the  committra,  who  considered  Sir 
Bngo  as  too  important  and  i1lu8(riou<«  a  member  of 
their  society  to  be  roshly  expelled  from  a  place  not 
honoured  by  the  residence  of  many  persons  of  mnk ; 
and  finally  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the 
I         battel  without  the  advice  of  jf owbray,  whose  pre- 


parations for  his  solemn  fMval  on  the  following 
Thursday  had  so  much  occupied  him,  that  he  had  not 
lately  appeared  at  the  Well. 

In  the  mean  while  the  ^lant  Captain  seemed  to 
experience  as  much  distress  of  mind,  as  if  some  stain 
had  Iain  on  his  own  most  unblemished  of  reputationsL 
He  went  up  and  down  upon  the  points  or  his  toesu 
rising  up  on  his  instep  with  a  jerk  which  at  once  ex- 
pressed vexation  and  defiance—He  carried  his  now 
turned  up  in  the  air,  like  that  of  a  pi^  when  he  snufia 
the  approaching  storm— He  sooke  m  monosyllablea 
when  he  spoke  at  all ;  and— wnst  perhaps  illustrated 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  depth  of  his  feelings— he 
refused,  in  face  of  the  whole  company^  to  pledge 
Sir  Bingo  in  a  glass  of  the  Baronet's  peculiar  cogniac. 

At  length,  tne  whole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  re- 
port brought  by  a  smart  outrider^  that  the  young  Earl 
of  Etherington,  reported  to  be  rising  on  the  horizon 
of  fashion  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  intended  to 
peas  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  as  it  might  happen, 
■\for  his  lordship  coma  not  be  supposed  to  know  his 
own  mind,)  at  St.Ronan'8  Well. 

This  suddenly  put  all  in  motion.  Almanacks  were 
opened  to  ascertain  his  lordship's  age,  inquvies  were 
made  concerning  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  his  habits 
were  quoted,  his  tastes  were  guessed  at ;  and' all  (hat 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Managing  Committee  could  de- 
vise was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  recommend  their 
Spa  to  this  favourite  of  fortune.  An  express  was  dee- 
patched  to  Shawa-Castle  with  the  agreeable  intelli- 
fence,  which  fired  the  train  of  hope  that  led  to  Mow- 
ray's  appropriation  of  his  sister's  capital    He  did 


did  not  aesire  to  be  found  by  his  lordship  in  any  strict   % 
oonnexion  with  them. 

Sir  Bii}go  Binks  was  in  a  different  situation.  Tlio 
bravery  with  which,  he  had  endured  the  censure  etf 
the  place  be^n  to  give  way,  when  he  considered  that 
a  person  of  such  distinction  as  that  which  public 
opinion  attached  to  Lord'  Etherington,  should  find 
him  bodily  indeed  at  St  Ronan's,  nut,  so  far  as  so- 
ciety was  concerned,  on  the  road  towards  the  ancient 
city  of  Coventry;  and  his  banishment  thither,  in- 
curred by  that  most  unpardonable  offence  in  modem 
morality,  a  solecism  in  the  code  of  honour.  Though 
sluggish  and  inen  when  called  to  action,  the  Baronet 
was  by  no  means  an  absolute  coward ;  or,  if  so,  ho 
was  or  that  class  which  fights  when  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. He  manfully  sent  for  Captain  MacTurk, 
who  waited  upon  him  with  a  grave  solemnity  of  ao- 
pect,  which  instantly  was  exchanged  for  a  radiant 
joy,  when  Sir  Bingo,  m  a  few  wcads,  empowered  hint 
to  carry  a  message  to  that  d— d  strolling  artist;  by 
whom  he  had  been  insulted  three  days  since. 

"By  Cot,"  said  the  Captain,  "  my  exceedingly  goot 
and  excellent  friend,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  such  a  fa- 
vour for  you !  And  it's  well  you  have  thought  of  it 
yourself;  because,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  out 
very  goot  and  excellent  friends,  that  would  be  putting 
their  spoon  into  other  folk's  dish,  I  should  have  been 
asking  you  a  civil  question  myself^  how  you  came  to 
dine  with  us,  with  all  that  mud  and  mire  which  Mr. 
Tyrrel's  grasp  has  left  upon  the  collar  of  your  coat— 
you  understand  me.— But  it  is  much  better  as  it  is, 
and  I  will  go  to  the  roan  with  all  the  speed  of  ligh|  \ 
and  though,  to  be  sure,  it  should  have  been  sooner 
thought  of,  yet  let  me  alone  tq  make  an  excuse  for 
that,  just  in  my  own  civil  way— better  late  thrive  than 
never  do  well,  you  know.  Sir  Bingo;  and  if  jrou  have 
made  him  wait  a  little  while  for  hia  morning,  yoa 
must  give  him  the  better  measure,  my  darling.'^ 

So  saying,  he  awaited  no  reply,  lest  peradventnre 
the  commission  with  wliich  he  was  so  hastily  and 
unexpectedly  charged,  should  have  been  clogged  with ' 
some  condition  or  compromise.  No  such  proposal, 
however,  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  doughty  Sir 
Bingo,  who  eyed  his  friend  as  be  hastily  snatclied  up 
his  rattan  to  depart,  with  a  dogged  look  of  obstinacy 
expressive,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  of  a  determined 
resolution  to  come  up  to  the  scratch ;  and  when  ho 
heard  the  Captain's  parting  footsteps,  and  saw  tho 
door  shut  behind  himi  he  valiantly  whistled  a  few 
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^bars  of  Jeony  Sutton,  m  toJun  he  cared  not  a  farthing 
;hdhr  the  matter  was, to  end. 

With  a  swifter  pace  than  his  half-pay  leisure  usu- 
'  alljy  encouraged,  or  than  his  habitual  dimity  per- 
'nutted.  Captain  MacTurk  cleared  the  ground  be- 
'twixt  the  Spring  and  its  gay  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  Aultoun,  where  reigned  our  friend  Meg  Dods,  the 
sole  assertcr  of  its  ancient, dignities.  To  the  door  of 
.the  Cleikum  Inn  the  Captain  addressed  himself,  as 
,one  too  much  accustomed  to  war.  to  fear  a  rough 
.reception ;  although  at  the  very  first  aspect  of  Meg, 
.who  preeented  her  person  at  the  half  opened  door^  his 
military  experience  taught  him  that  his  entrance  mio 
[Mae  place  would,  in  all  probability,  be  disputed. 

"Is  Mr.  Tyrrel  at  home?"  was  the  question;  and 
the  answer  was  conveyed,  by  the  counter-inteiro- 
£ation.    "  Wha  may  ye  be  that  speers?" 

As  the  most  poUte  reply  to  this  question,  and  an 
indulgence,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  taciturn  dis- 
jpoaition,  the  Captain  presented  to  Luckie  Dods  the 
£fth  part  of  an  ordinary  playing  card,  much  grimed 
with  snufi^  which  bore  on  Its  blank  side  his  name 
^d  quality.  But  Luckie  Dods  rejected  the  informa- 
tion thus  tendered,  with  contemptuous  scorn. 

,**Nane  of  your  deil's  plax-books  for  me,"  said  she; 
'**  iVs  an  ill  world  since  sic  prick*my-dainty  doings 
.came  in  fashion— It's  a  poor  tongue  that  canna  tell 
Jits  ain  name,  and  I'll  hae  nane  of  your  scarts  upon 
Jpiasteboard." 

**^>I  am  Captain  MacTurk,  of  the regiment," 

Baid  the  Captain,  disdaining  further  answer. 

"MacTurk?'*  repeated  Mag,  with  an  emphasia, 
which  induced  the  owner  of  the  name  to  reply,  "Yes, 
^onest  woman— MacTurk— fleeter  Mac'Tuik— have 
^you  any  objections  to  my  name,  good  wife  ?" 

"Nae  objections- have  I,"  answered  Meg;  "it's 
e'en  an  excejlent  name  for  a  heathen.— But,  Captain 
^acTurk,  since  sae  it  be  that  ve  are  a  captain,  ye 
fn^i  e'en  face  about  and  marcn  your  ways  hame 
Again,  to  the  tune  of  Dumbarton  drums ;  for  ye  are 
fianging  to  have  nae  speech  of  Maister  Tin,  or  ony 
lodger. of  mine." 

*'And  wherefore  not?"  demanded  the  veteran; 
**  and  is  thus  of  your  own  foolish  head,  honest  woman, 
or  has  your  lodger  left  such  orders  ?"  ' 

"Maybe  he  has  and  maybe  no,"  answered  Meg, 

etuxdiiy;  "and  I  ken  nae  mair  right  that  ye  suld  ca' 
[le  hon^t  woman,  than  I  have  to  ca'  yoU  honest 
Inan,  whilk  is  as  far  frae  my  thoughts  as  it  wad  be 
from  heaven's  truth." 

"  The  woman  is  deleerit  I"  said  Captain  MacTurk ; 
^.but  coom,  coom— a  gentlemdn  is  not  to  be  misused 
in  this  way  when  he  comes  on  a  gentleman's  busi- 
taess ;  so  make  you  a  bit  room  on  thedoor*stane,  that 
I  inay  pass  by  you,nor  I  will  make  room  for  myself, 
by  Cot !  to  your  small  pleasure." 

And  so  saying  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  ivfao 
was  about  to  make  good  his  passage.  But  Meg, 
without  deigning  farther  reply,  flourished  around  her 
{load  the  hearth-broom,  which  she  had  been  employ- 
ing to  its  more  legitimate  purpose,  when  disturbed  m 
per  housewifery  by  Captain  MacTurk. 

"  I  ken  your  errand  weel  eneugh,  Captain— and  I 
kan  yoursell.  Ye  are  one  of  the  folk  that  gang  about 
yonder  setting  folk  by  the  lugs,  as  callant^  set  their 
OolUes  to  fight.  But  ye  shall  come  to  nae  lodger  o' 
'  tnine,  let  a-be  Maister  Tirl,  wi'  ony  sic  ungodly  errand ; 
for  I  am  ane  that  will  keep  God's  peace  and  the  King's 
^ithin  my  dwelling." 

JSo  saymg.  and  in  explicit  token  of  her  peaceable 
t^tentiona,  she  again  flourished  her  broom. 

The  veteran  instinctively  threw  himself  under  Saint 
Georee'H  guard,  and  drew  two  paces  back,  exclaim- 
ing^ 'That  the  woman  was  either  mad,  or  as  drunk  as 
Whisky  could  make  her;"  an  alternative  which  afford- 
ed Me^  80  little  satisfaction,  that  the  fairly  rushed  on 
her  retiring  adversary,  and  began  to  use  her  weapon 
|o  fell  purpose. 

"  Me  drunk,  ye  scandalous.blackgiTard !"  (a  blow 
with  the  broom  interposed  as  parenthesis,)  "me,  that 
am  fasting  from  all  but  sin  and  bohea !"  (another 
Vhack.) 


tenty  m  omgift-aUek.  The  p«opb  began  to  gatb<f : 
and  how  long  his  gallantry  might  have  maintainei 
itself  agamst  Uie  spirit  of  self-defence  and  revengA 
must  be  left  unceruinwfor  the  arrival  of  Tynel,  re- 
turned from  a  short  walk,  put  a  period  to  the  ooncest 

Meg,  who  had  a  great  mepect  for  her  guest,  befi^an 
to  feel  asliamed  of  her  own  violence,  aiHl  slunk  mta 
the  house ;  observing,  however,  that  she  trewed  she 
had  made  her  hearth-broom  and  the  add  heathenjs 
poW  right  weel  acquainied.  The  tranquillity  whila 
ensued  upon  her  departure,  gave  Tyrrel  an  opportunity 
to  ask  the  Captain^  whom  he  at  length  reeogniseo, 
the  meaning  of  thia  singular  affray,  and  wheioer  tht 
visit  was  intended  for  him ;  to  which  the  veteran 
replied  very  discomposedly,  that  "he  should  have 
known  that  long  enough  ago,  if  he^ad  had  decent 
people  to  open  his  door,  and  answer  a  civil  qneation, 
instead  of  a  flyting  madwoman^  who  was  worse  than 
an  eagle,"  he  8aidr"or  a  mastiff-bitch,  or  a  8he4)eer, 
or  any  other  female  beast  in  the  creation."  « 

Half  suspecting  his  errand,  and  desirous  to  avoid 
unneceasary  notoriety,  Tyrrel,  as  he  showed  the  Cap* 
tain  to  the  parlour,  which  he  called  his  own,  entreated 
him  to  excuse  the  rudeness  of  his  landlady,  and  to 
pass  from  the  topic  to  that  which  had  procured  him 
the  honour  of  this  visit 

"And  you  are  right,  my  good  Master  Tyrrel,"  sai^ 
the  Captain,  tiuUing  down  the  aleeves  of  his  oaat, 
atiUosting  his  handkerehief  and  breast-ruffle,  an^  en- 
deavouring to  recover  the  composure  of  manner  be* 
coming  his  miaswn,  but  still  adverting  indignantiy  to 
the  usage  be  had  received—"  By  Cot !  if  she  had  bat 
been  a  man,  if  it  were  the  King  himself— Howevei^ 
Mr.  Tmel,  I  am  come  on  a  civil  errand— and  very 
civilly  I  have  been  treated-^the  auid  bitch  should  be 
set  in  the  stocks,  and  be  tamned  !-^My  friend,  Sir 
Bingo— By  Cot  1  I  shall  never  forget  that  woman's 
insolence— if  there  be  a  constable  or  a  cat-o'-ninc- tails 
within  ten  miles" 

"I  perceive.  Captain,"  said  Tyrrel,  "that  you  are 
too  much  disturbed  at  this  moment-  to  enter  upon  the 
business  which  has  brought  you  here— if  you  M'illstep 
into  my  bedroom,  arid  make  use  of  same  cold  m-ater 
and  a  towel,  it  will  give  you  the  time  to  compose 
yourself  a  little," 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered 
the  Captain,  snappishly;  "I  do  not  want  to  be  com- 
'  1  do  not  want  to  stay  in  this  hou« 
'  errand  to  you  on  mi 
this  tamned  woman 


posed  stall,  and  !  

a  minute  longer  than  to  do  my  errand  lo  you  on  my 
behalf — ^And  as  for  ^*^'~   '  ^      


friend's 
Dods" 

"  Vou  will  in  that  case  forgive  my  interrupting  you 
Captain  MacTurk,  as  I  presume  your  errand  to  ma 
can  have  no  reference  to  this  strange  quarrel  with  taj 
landlady,  with  which  I  have  notliing  to"-* — 

"And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  eif,"  said  ihe Cap- 
tain, interrupting  Tyrrel  in  his  turn,  "you  should  hava 
given  me  satisfaction  before  you  was  a  quarter  of  a' 
hour  oldei^— Oh,  I  would  give  five  pmmds  to  the  pretty 
fellow  that  would  say;  Captain  l^lacTurk,  theivoman 
did  right  I" 

"  I  certainly  will  not  be  that  person  you  wish  for* 
Captain."  replied  Tyrrel,  "because  I  reallv  do  not 
know  who  was  in  the  right  or  wrong ;  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly sorry  that  you  should  have  met  with  iU  usage, 
when  your  purpose  was  to  visit  me." 

"Well,  sir,  if^vou  lyre  concerned,"  said  the  manpt 
peace,  snappishly,  "so  am  I,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it 
—And  touching  my  errand  to  you— you  cannot  have 
forgot-ien  thaTyou  treated  my  friend,  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
with  singular  incivility  ?" 

"  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind,  Captain,"  replied 
Tyrrel.  "  I  remember  that  the  gentleman,  so  called, 
took  some  uncivil  liberties  in  laying  foolish  bets  con- 
cerning me.  and  that  I  treated  him,  from  n'Si)eci  to 
the  rest  of  the  compasy,  and  the  ladies  in  pariicular. 
with  a  great  degree  of  moderation  and  forbearance.*' 

"Ana  you  must  have  very  fine  ideas  of  forbear- 
ance," replied  the  Captain,  "when  you  took  my  good 
friend  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  liftoi  him  out  of 
your  way  as  if,  he  had  been  a  puppy  dog  I  My  good 
Mr.'Tyrrel,  I  can  assure  you  he  noes  not  think  that 


•Tne  Captain,  swearing,  exrlaimin?,  and  parrying,    you  have  forborne  him  at  all,  and  he  has  no  piirpoae 
Uigfit  the  blows  aa  they  fell,  showuig  much  dez-  '  to  forbear  you;  and  I  must  «iiber  carry  back  a  8u£i' 
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dnt  ■Nj.toMfi  or  ymi  mwt  onM  in  a  qoiet  way,  with 
«  good  flnniia  od  each  ada.— -And  this  waa  the  emmd 
I  camo  an,  wh^n  thta  tamned  woman,  with  the 
kearth-brooiB,  who  ia  an  enemy  to  aU  ^tiiet  and 
peaceaUe  wooaBdiBw^*— p- 

"  We  will  foiYsat  Mra.  Doda  for  the  pi«aent,  if  you 
•pkaae,  Captain  MacTurk/'  jiaid  Tyrrel— "  and,  to 
ipeak  to  the  laeaewt  snbject,  you  will  p«nnit  ma  to  say, 
that  I  thiitk  ma  Purnmona  oomea  a  little  of  the  latest 
Ibu  know-beat  aa  a  miiitaiy  man,  but  I  have  always 
oademood  that  aueh  differeneea  are  uouaily  settled 
imniediatdkr  after  they  oocnr—not  that  I  intend  to 
baidk  Sir  mneo'a  hiehnationa  upon  the  aoore  of  de- 
lay, or  any  other  aeooont." 

^I  dare  aay  yoa  will  not— I  dare  aay  yon  will  not, 
Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered  the  Captain—**!  am  frte  to 
think  that  won  know  better  what  belongs  to  a  gentle- 
Bian.#>ABa  aa  to  time— look  yon,  my  good  sir,  there 
andifisNBt  aorta  of  people  in  this  world,  as  there  are 
di&rant  aorta  of  iire-arms.  '  There  are  your  hair- 
imand  hUeoi,  that  go  off  just  at  the  right  moment, 
-aid  m  ike  twinklinv  of  an  eye,  and  tha^  Mr.  l^irel, 
iayoor  true  man  m  honour}— and  there  is  a  sort  pf 
person  that  takee  a  thing  an  too  soon,  and  sometimes 
backs  oat  af  it,  lilee  your  mbbishy  Birmingham  pieces, 
dnt  wiil  at  one  time  jgo  off  at  haif*cock,  and  at  ano- 
dwr  nam  bum  priming  without  going  off  at  ell  ;— 
-tkea  again  there  arapieoea  that  hang  fire— or  I  should 
rather  sa«r,  that  are  like  the  matchlocks  which  the 
iilaek  lellbwa  uae  m  the  Kast  Indies— there  must  be 
soneblowhigof  the  matcfa,.and  so  forth,  which  occa- 
■ons^ay,  but  thepiece  oarries  true  enough  after  all." 

"And  yonr  ftiena  Sir  Bingo's  Talonr  is  of  this  last 
ioad.  Captainh^I  paeaume  that  is  the  inference.  I 
should  have  thought  it  more  like  a  hoy's  cannon, 
which  ia-fired  by  means  of  a  train,  and  ia  but  a  pop- 
ion  after  air* 

"  I  eannot  alkiw  of  such  eompartaons,  sir,"  said  the 
Captshfi;  "yon  wfll  underatand  that  I  oome  here  as 
Sir  Bingo's  friend,  and  a  reflection  on  him  will  be  an 
^iRont  to  me" 

"Idisdaim  all  mtended  oflence  to  you,  Captain— I 
have  no  wish  to  extend  the  number  of  my  adversa- 
ries) or  to  add  to  them  the  name  of  a  gallant  officer 
tte  yoaraeU;"  replied  Tyrrel. 
,  "  Yon  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  draw- 
i>M(  himself  up  with  dignity.  "  By  Cot !  and  that  was 
said  very  handaomely !— Well,  sir,  and  shall  I  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  carrying  back  any  explanation 
ftwn  yon  to  Sir  Bingo?— I  assure  you  it  would  give 
me  pleasure  to  majve  this  matter  handsomely  up." 

*To  8ir  Bingo.  Captain  MncTuik,  I  have  no  apo- 
l^y  to  oflier— I  think  I  treated  liim  more  gently  than 
ms  impertinence  deserved." 

"Och,  Och  1"  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  stmng 
Hkhland  intonation :  **  then  there  is  no  more  to  be 
•aid,  but  just  to  settle  time  and  place;  for  pistols  I 
■oppose  most  be  the  weapons." 

*VAU  these  matters  are  quite  the  same  to  me  "  said 
mrcl ;  -**only,  in  respect  of  time,  I  should  wish  it  to 
Be  as  speedy  as  possible.— What  say  you  to  one,  after- 
noon, this  very  day  7— You  may  name  the  place." 

"At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captahi  delibe- 
fttely,  •*  Sir  Bingo  will  attend  you— the  place  may  be 
the  Buek-etane;  for  as  the  whole  company  go  to  the 
Water-side  to-day  to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish,*  there  will  be 
nsriak  of  interruptmn.— And  who  shall  I  speak  to, 
3ir  good  friend,  on  your  side  of  the  quarrel  1" 

"Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "that  is  a  puz- 
naa  question— I  have  no  friend  here— I  ftippose  you 
eottld  harfly  act  for  both  ?" 

'*It  would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  4iltogGther  out 
01  the  question,  my  good  friend',"  replied  MacTurk. 

'A  kettl«  of  fish  if  a  feU^tkampetre  of  a  partkular  kind, 
^meh  ia  to  other  feta-champetres  what  tlw  piscatory  edoiriiM 
«  BrowB  nr  SannaTario  are  to  pastoral  po«try.  A  lorire  caldron 
•Jwitod'by  the  aido  of  a  nimon  river,  eontaininir  a  quantity  of 
*<iaeriaieken«d  with  aalt  to  tUo  oontiiitenoa  of  brino.  In  this 
w«  Ml  ia  plancnd  w)i«n  taken,  and  eaten  by  the  oooipauy 
^^^  >t9f  vtriii.  Thii  id  accounted  Uie  beat  way  of  eating 
thoM  who  desire  to  taste  the  flsh  in  a  state  of  ex- 


^— -  -^..  A  spoonfal  of  the  wawi  w 
"Htofethar  with  a  lltite  pepper  awl 


**  But  if  yoa  will  Misi  to  me,  t  will  bring  up  a  frfebd 
on  your  part  from  the  Well,  who,' though  you  btfva 
hardly  seen  him  before,  will  settle  matters  for  you  an 
well  as  if  you  had  been  intimate  for  twenty  yeara-^ 
and  I  will  bring  up  the  Doctor  too,  if  I  can  get  htm 
unloosed  from  the  petticoat  of  that  fat  widow  ciowtei 
that  he  has  strung  himself  upon."  * 

"  1  have  no  doiihi  you  will  do  every  thing  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  Captain.  At  one  oVlock,  then,  we 
meet  at  the  Buek-stane— stay,  permit  me  to  aee  ynu 
to  the  door." 

'^  By  Cot !  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  unneceasaitk" 
said  the  Captain  j  "  for  the  tamned  woman  with  the 
besom  might  have  some  kdvantage  in  that  long  datb 
passage^  knowing  the  ground  better  than  I  do— tantn 
her,  I  wiH  have  amends  on  her,  if  there  be  whipping- 
post, or  ducking-stool,  or  a  j>air  of  stocks  m  tne 
parish  f '  And  so  saying,  the  Captain  trudged  ofT  his 
spirits  ever  and  anon  agitated  by  recollection  or  the 
caiiseteas  aggression  of  Meg  Doos.  and  again  com- 
posed to  a  state  of  happy  serenity  by  the  recollection 
of  the  agreeable  arrangement  which  he  had  made 
between  Mr.  TyrreL  and  his  friend  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

We  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of 
character  and  disposition,  whose  principal  deligllt 
was  to  see  a  mjserabie  criminal,  degraded  alike  tiV 
hie  previona  crimes,  and  the  sentence  which  he  had 
incurred,  conclude  a  vicious  and  wretched  Iife«  by  an 
ignommk>us  and  painful  death. '  It  was  some  such 
inconsistency  of  character  which  induced  boneat 
Captain  MacTork,  who  had  really  been  a  meritori- 
ous officer,  and  waa  a  good-natured,  honourable; 
and  weil-intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chief  delight 
in  setting  his  friends  by  the  ears,  and  then  acting  aa 
umpire  in  the  dangerous  recontres,  which,  according 
to  nia  code  of  honour,  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  peace  and  cordial! ty.^  "We  leave  the  explana- 
tion of  such  anomalies  to  the  labours  of  craniologista, 
for  they  seem  to  defy  all  the  researches  of  the  Eihtc 
philoaopher. 

CHAPTER  XHL 

DlSAPPOINTMEyr. 

Bvaiu.  I  pray  you  now,  cood  Master  Slender's  aerrine-naiL 
and  friend  SimplA  by  yoar  name,  which  way  have  you  looksl 

sunder.  Marry,  sir,  the  City-ward,  Uie  Park-ward,  evav 
way ;  Old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way. 

Merrf  Whrts  ^T  Ifliidwr. 

SiA  BiNoo  BrsKB  received  the  Captain's  com- 
munication with  the  same  dogsed  sullen ness  he  had 
displayed  at  sending  the  challenge;  a  most  ungra- 
cious jmmvhy  asr^naing,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  stomachy  through  the  folds  of  a  Belcher 
handkerchief,  intimatmg  his  acquiescenc&  in  a  tone 
nearlv  as  gracious  as  that  with  which  the  drowsy 
traveller  acknowledges  the  intimation  <5f  the  slip- 
shod ostler,  that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  five,  and  the 
horn  will  sound  in  a  minute.  Captain  MacTurk  by 
no  means  considered  this  ejaculation  as  expressing  a 
proper  estimate  of  his  own  trouble  and  services. 
"  Humph  7"  he  replied ;  "  and  what  does  that  meaa, 
Sir  Bingo?  Have  not  I  here  had  the  trouble  to  put 
you  just  into  the  neat  road ;  and  would  you  have  boon 
able  to  make  a  handsome  affair  out  of  it  at  all,  nflar 
you  had  let  it  hang  so  long  in  the  wind,  if  I  had  not 
taken  on  myself  to  make  it  agreeable  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  cooked  as  neat  a  mess  out  of  it  as  1  have 
seen  a  Frenchman  do  out  of  a  stale  sprat?" 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  necessary  to  utter  some  in- 
timation or  acquiescence  and  acknowledgment,  which, 
however  inarticulate,  was  sufBcient  to  satiafy  thd 
veteran,  to  whom  the  adjustment  of  a  personal  aiiair 
of  this  kind  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  wha  now« 
kindly  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Tyrrel,  hurried  away 
as  if  be  had  been  about  the  most  charitable  actioti 
upon  earth,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  some  one  aa 
a  witness  on  the  Bixiiti^i^T^s  part 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  the  person  whom  Mac* 
Turk  had  in  his  own  mind  pitched  upon  as  the  fittos: 
person  to  perform  this  act  of  benevolence,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  his  wish  to  that  worthy 
gentleman.  But  Mr.  Winteri)lossom,  though  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  well'  enough  acquainted  with  such 
matters,  was  by  no  means  00  passionately  atftuctea 
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to  them  as  was  the  man  of  seaee,  Captain  Rector  j  laatfaer  wbieh  formed  l»  ca»  «f  jMMMe  fautra* 


llatiTurk.  As  a  bim  vioanL  oe  bated  troable  of  any 
kind,  and  the  fihrewd  eelfiahneaa  of  his  diapoaitibn 
N  enaj)led  him  to  foreeap,  that  a  good  deal  might  accrue 
lo  ml  concerned  in  the  course  of  this  business.  He, 
fhercfbre,  coolly  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Tyrrel— not  even  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or 
'not;  and  bcsideeu  he  had  received  no  regular  applica- 
tion in  his  behalf— he  did  not,  therefore,  feel  himself 
at  all  inclined  to  go  to  the  field  ai  his  second.  This 
refusal  drove  the  poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  cdn» 
jured  his  friend  to  be  more  public-spirited,  and  en- 
.  treated  him  to  consider  the  reputation  of  the  Well, 
.  which  was  to  them  as  a  common  country,  and  the 
honour  of  the  company  to  ^hich  they  bo.th  belonged, 
.  and  of  which  Mr.  Wmterblossom  was  in  a  manner 
the  Dfopcr  representative,  aa  being,  with  consent  of 
.  all,  the  perpetual  president.  He  reminded  him  how 
many  quarrels  had  been  nightly  undertaken  and  de- 
parted from  on  the  ensuing  morning,  without  any 
suitable  consequences— saidT"  that  people  be^n  to 
talk  of  the  place  oddly ;  and  that,  for  his  own  parL  he 
found  his  own  honour  so  nearly  touched,  that  he  had 
begun  to  think  he  himself  would  be  ohhged  to  bring 
aomebody  or  other  to  account,  for  tlie  general  credit 
of  the  Well ;  and  now,  just  when  the  most  beautiful 
'occasion  had  arisen  to  put  every  thing  on  a  hand- 
some footing,  it  was  hard— it  was  cruel— it  was  most 
unjustifiable— in  Mr.  Winterblossom,  to  dechne  so 
simWe  a  matter  as  was  requested  of  him." 

Dry^  and  taciturn  as  the  Capuin  was  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  he  proved,  on  the  present,  eloquent  and 
almost  pathetioi  for  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes 
when  he  recounted  the  various  quarrels  which  had 
become  addled,  notwithstanding  his  best  endiaavoure 
to  hatch  them  into  an  honourable  meetins;  and  here 
was  one,  at  length,  just  cliipping  the  shell,  like  to  be 
smothered,  for  Want  of  the  most  ordinary  concession 
on  the  part  of  Winterblossom.  In  short,  that  gentle- 
man could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  "It  was,"  he 
said,  "a  very  foolish  business,  he  thought;  but  to 
■oblige  Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk,  he  had  no 
objection  to  walk  with  them  about  noon  as  far  as  the 
Buck-stan&  although  he  must  observe  the  day  was 
hazy,  and  he  had  felt  a  prophetic  twinge  or  two, 
whicn  looked  like  a  visit  of  his  old  acquaintance 
podacra." 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  excellent  friend,"  -said  the 
Captain,  *'a  sup  out  of  Sir  Bingo's  flask, is  like 
enough  to  put  that  to  rights ;  and  by  my  soul,  it  is  not 
the  thin;^  he  is  like  to  leave  behind  him  on  this  sort 
of  occasion,  unless  I  be  far  mistakqn  in  my  man." 

"But,"  said  Winterblossom,  "although  I  comply 
with  your  wishes  thus  far,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  by  no 
means  undertake  for  certain  to  back  this  same  Master 
Tyrrel,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  at  all,  but  only  agree 
to  go  to  the  place  in  hopes  of  preventing  mischief." 

"Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom," replied  the  Captain ;  "for  a  little  mischief, 
as  you  call  it,  is  become  a  thing  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  credit  of  the  place ;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  be 
the  consequences,  they  cannot  in  the  present  instance 
be  very  fatal  to  any  body ;  for  here  is  a  young  fellow 
that,  if  he  should  have  a  misfortune,  nobody  will  miss, 
for  nobody  knows  him ;  then  there  is  Sir  Bingo, 
whom  every  body  knows  so  well,  that  they  will  miss 
him  all  the  less." 

"And  there  will  be  Lady  Bingo,  a  wealthy  and 
handsome  young  widow,"  said  Winterblossom. 
throiving  his  hat  upon  his  head  with  the  grace  and 
pretension  of  former  days,  and  sighing  to  see,  as  he 
looked  in  the  mirror,  how  much  time,  that  had  whiten- 
ed his  bail,  rounded  his  stomach,  wrinkled  his  brow, 
and  bent  down  his  shoulders,  had  disqualified  him,  as 
he  expressed  it^  "for  entering  for  such  a  plate." 

Secure  of  Wmterblossom,  the-Captain's  next  ani- 
lely was  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Dt.  Quacklcben, 
who^  although  he  wrote  himfielf  M.  D.,  did  not  by 
any  means  decline  practice  as  a  surgeon,  when  any 
iob  offered  for  whicn  he  was  likely  to  be  well  paid, 
as  was  warranted  in  the  prjesent  instance,  the  wealthy 
baronet  being  a  party  principally  concerned.  The 
Doctor,  fheretorc,  nke  the  cagl^  scented  the  carnage, 
nized,  at  the  first  word,  the  huge  volume  of  morocco 


mentflk  and  uncoiled  before  thaCaptam,  with  ostenta- 
tious display,  iu  fonnklable  and  ghttenng  contents, 
upon  which  he  began  to  lecture  asupona  osnoosand  * 
interesting  text,  until  the  man  of  war  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  giva  him  a  word  of  caudon. 

"Och,"  aays  he,  "1  do  pray  you,  Doctor,  to  cany 
that  Racket  of  youn  under  the  bieast  of  your  ooai,  or 
in  your  pocket,  or  somewhere  out  of  aignt  and  by  no 
means  lo  produce  or  opan  it  before  the  parlies.  For 
although  Bcalpeli^  and  tourniquets,  and  pincersraDd 
the  like,  are  very  ingenious  implements,  and  pretty  to 
beholdt  and  are  also  useAil  when  time  and  occasion 
call  for  them,  yet  I  have  known  the  sLgfht  of  ihem 
take  awa/  a  man's  fighting  stomach,  andso  lose  ihdr 
owner  a  job,  Dr.  Quackleben." 

"By  my  faith^  Captain  MacTurk,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  you  speak  as  if  you  were  graduated  i— I  bav4known 
these  treacherous  articles  play  their  masttf  many  a 
cursed  trick.  The  very  sight  of  my  forceps,  withovt 
the  least  effort  on  my  part,  ont^  cured  an  invetersM 
toothache  of  three  days'  dmmtjon,  pnerentad  the  es- 
traction  ora  eurious  molandinar,  which  it  was  th» 
very  end  of  their  formation  lo  achieY&  and  sent  ■» 
home  minus  a  guinea.— But  band  me  tnaifl^t-coat. 
Captain,  and  we  will  Dlacetbeinatruroentamambns- 
cade,  until  they  are  called  into  action  in  due  time.  I 
should  think  something  will  happoi— Su-  Bingo  is'a 
sure  shot  at  a  moorcock." 

"  Cannot  say,"  replied  MacTurk  c  "  I  have  known 
fthe  pistol  shake  many  a  hand  that  neld  the  fowling- 
piece  fast  enough.  Yonder  TVrrel  looks  hke  a  teevn- 
ish  cool  customer-I  watchea  him  the  whole  time  I 
was  delivering  my  errand,  and  I  can  pcouiae  you  he 
ia  mettle  to  the  backbon&" 


"Well— I  will  have  my  bandages  ready  m 
artcm**  replied  the  man  of  medicine.  "We  roust 
guard  against  hiemocrhage— Sir  Bingo  is  a  plethonc 
subject.— One  o'clock,  yon  eay— at  this  Buck-atane— 
I  will  be  punctual." 

"Will  you  not  walk  with  ub7"  said  Captain  Mac* 
Turk,  who  seemed  willing  to  keep  hia  whole  oonvoy 
together  on  this  occasion,  lest,  perad venture,  any  ei 
thorn  had  fled  from  under  his  paironane. 

"No,"  rt'plit^  the  Doctor,  'I  must  first  make  an 
apology  to  worthy  Mrs.  Blower,  for  I  had  promised 
her  my  arm  down  to  the  river-side,  where  they  are  aU 
to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish." 

"  By  Cot  i  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  them  a  pretuer 
kettle  of  fish  than  was  ever  seen  at  Sl  Bionan'a,"  sakl 
the  Captain,  rubbing  his  hands.  , 

"Don't  say  io£,  Captain,"  replied  the  cautious 
Doctor;  "I  for  one  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meeting— wash  my  handa  of  it.  jVo;,  no,  I  cannot 
afford  to  be  clapt  up  as  accessory.— You  ask  roe  to 
meet  you  at  the  Buck-stane— no  purpose  aasignedT* 
I  am  willing  to  oblige  my  worthy  friend.  Captain 
MacTurk— walk  that  wa>j  thinking  of  nothing  par- 
ticular—hear the  report  of^ pistols— hasten  to  the  spot 
—fortunately  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  most  fatal 
consequences— chance  most  opportunely  to  have  my 
cape  of  instruments  witli  me— indeed,  generally  walk 
with  them  about  me— 7i«tn^[uam  non  paroXu»— then 
give  my  professional  definition  of  the  wound  aad 
state  of^the  patient.  That  is  the  way  to^ve  evidence; 
Captain,  before  sherifTs,  coroner^  andauch  aort'ot 
folk— never  commit  one's  self— it  la  a  rule  of  our  pro- 
fession." 

"  Well,  well.  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "you 
know  youiAwn  ways  best 4  and  so  vou  are  but  iheia 
to  give  a  cinnce  of  help  in  case  oT  accident,  all  the 
laws  of  honour  will  be  fully  complied  with.  But  it 
would  be  a  foul  reflection  upon  me,  as  a  man  oC 
honour,  if  I  did  not  take  care  that  there  should  ba 
somebody  to  come  in  thirdsman  between  Death  and 
my  principal." 

At  the  awful  hour  of  one,  afternoon,  there  arriy<)d 
upon  the  appointed  apot  Captain  MacTurk.  leading 
to  the  field  the  valorous  Sir  Bingo,  not  exacUy  strain- 
ing like  a  greyhound  in  the  slips,  but  rather'looking 
moody  like  a  butcher's  bull-dog,  which  knows  he 
must  fight  since  his  maater  bids  him.  Yet  thtf 
Baronet  showed  no  outward  flinching  or  abatement 
of  courage,  excepting,  that  the  tuq/a  oTJency  ^uUok 
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which  hi  had  wbisfl^d  wtltiMit  mternirMion  since  he 
ieft  (be  Hqiel,  bail,  during  the  last  half  mite  of  their 
waik.  wok  inm  nienee ;  alfhoc^h,  to  look  at  the 
nuiscles  of  ibe  mouth,  projection  of  the  lip,  and 
nrancy  of  the  ejre,  it  aeemed  a*  if  the  notes  were 
sdli  parsing  throuji^h  his  mind^  and  that  he  whistled 
Jenny  Sutton  in  his  imagination.  Mr.  Wtnterblftf- 
wra  oamo  two  minutes  aJter  this Jiappy  pair  knd  tfie 
Doctor  was  e^liy  punctual. 

"Upon  mjM>ul/'  said  the  former^  "'this  is  a 
mighty  siUv  affair,  Sir  Bin^,  and  might,  1  think, 
ba easily  taken  up,  at  less  nsk  to  all  parties  than  a 
meeting  of  this  kind.  You  should  recollect,  Sir 
Bingo,  that  you  have  much  depending  upon  your  life 

-you  are  a  married  man,  Sh  Bingo/' 

Sir  B'uigo  turned  the  quid  in  his  mooch  and  squirted 
Ottt  the  juice  in  a  most  Qoachman-like  manner. 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Sir  Bin- 
go has  in  this  matter  put  himself  in  my  hands,  and 
ankaa  yo«  think  yourself  more  able  to  dtreat  his 
coarse  than  I  am,  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  will 
be  diaobligitd  by  your  interference.  You  may  speak 
to  your  own  friend  as  much  as  you  please ;  and  if  vou 
find  yourself  authorised  to  make  any  proposal,  I  snail 
be  desirous  to  lend  an  ear  to  k  on  the  part  of  mv 
worthy  pnncipai.  Sir  Bingo.  But  I  will  beplam  with 
yoKL,  lEat  I  do  not  greatly  approve  of  setUements  upon 
the  fidd.  though  1  hope  I  am  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
man.  But  here  is  our  honour  to  be  Ipohea  after  in 
the  fint  place ;  and  moreover,  I  must  insist  that 
every  proposal  fior  accommodation  shall  originata 
wth  your  party  or  yourself." 

jffy  pwtyr*    answered  Winterblossoro;  "why 


m/k  thougfi  I  came  hither  at  your  request,  Caotam 
MacTork,  yet  I  must  see  more  of  the  matter,  ere  lean 
fairiy  pronounce  myself  second  to  a  man  I  nevw  saw 
bMooce." 

"And.  perhaps,  may  never  tee  afi;ain,"  said  the 
Doctor,  looking  ar  his  watch:  "for  it  is  ten  minutes 
past  the  hour,  and  here  is  no  Mr.  Tyrrel." 

"Heyf  what's  that  you  say,  Doctor  T*  said  the 
Baronet,  awakened  from  his  apathy. 

'He  speaks  tamned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain, 
nlliogout  a  huge  old-fashioned,  tomip-shaped  im- 
plement, .with  a  blackened  silver  dial-plate.  "  It 
a  not  above  three  minutes  after  one  by  the  true 
tni^  and  I  will  opirold  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  a  man 
of  nts  word— never  saw  a  man  take  a  thing  more 
oooUy." 

"Not  more  oooll/  than  he  takes  his  walk  this 
vay,"  said  the  Doctor;  "for  the  hour  is  as  I  tell  you 
-remember  I  am  professional— have  pulses  to  count 
jf  the  second  and  half-second— my  tune-piece  must 
0)  as  true  as  the  sun." 

"And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by 
»y  watch,"  said  the  Captain:  "  and  1  delV  the  devil 
<o  ny  that  Hector  MacTurk  did  not  always  dis- 
diafgs  his  duty  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of 
taenond— it  was  mv  great  grandmother.  Lady  Kill- 
tneklin's  and  I  will  maintain  its  reputation  against 
^y  timepiece  that  ever  went  upon  wheels." 

Well,  then,  look  at  your  own  watch.  Captain," 
■id  Winterblossom,  for  time  stands  still  with  no 
nan,  and  while  we  speak  the  how  advances.  On 
ay  word,  I  think  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  intends  to  humbug 
as." 

*" Hey!  what's  that  you  say 7"  said  Sir  Bingo,  once 
Biore  starting  from  his  sullen  reverie 

**  I  shall  not  look  at  my  watch  upon  no  such 
natter,"  said  the  Captain ;  nor  will  I  aiiy  way  be 
ospoaed  to  doubt  your  friend's  honour,  Mr.  Winter- 
Moasom." 

"JfyfriwwM"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  "I  must 
^  you  once  more.  Captain,  that  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  no 
6i«ad  of  mine — none  in  the  world.  He  is  your  friend, 
v^ain  MacTUrk ;  and  I  own,  if  he  keeps  us  waiting 
aneh  lon^r  on  this  occasion,  I  will  be  apt  to  con- 
wer  his  fnendship  as  of  very  little  value." 

*.4i)d  how  dare  you,  then,  say  that  the  man  is 
n?  friend  T*  said  the  Captain,  knitting  his  brows  in  a 
Bttit  formidable  manner. 

fV)oh !  pooh !  Captain,"  answered  Winterblossom, 
2?3?,  if  not  contemptuously— "keep  all  that  fo 
V'Dovs;  1  have  Lived  in  the  worid  too  long  either 


to  provoke  qnarrelji,  or  to  care  about  them.  So,  re- 
serve your  fire;  it  isolUhiown  away  on  such  an  old 
cock  as  I  am.  But  I  really  wish  we  knew  whether 
ahis  fellow  means  to  come— twenty  minutes  piiat^he 
hour— I  think  it  is  odds  that  you  ore  bilked,  Sir 
Bingo?" 

"Bilked!  hey!"  cried  Sir  Bingo;  "by  Gad,  I  al- 
ways thought  so— I  wagered  with  Mowbray  he  was 
a  rati— 1  am  had,  by  Gad.  I'll  wait  no  longer  than 
the  half  hour,  by  Gad,  were  he  a  field-marshal." 

"  You  will  be  directed  in  that  matter  by  your  friend,, 
if  you  pleasci  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Captain. 

'*  D—n  me  if  I  will,"  returned  the  Barorlet— "PriendT 
a  pretty  friend,  to  bring  me  out  here  on  such  a  fool's 
errand !  I  knew  the  fellow  wns  a  raff— but  I  never 
thought  you,  wirii  all  your  chaflF about  honour,  such  a 
d— d  spoon  as  to  bring  a  message  from  a  fellow  who 
has  fled  the  pit !" 

"  If  you  regret  so  much  having  come  here  to  no 
purpose,"  said  ilie  Csptain,  in  a  very  lofty  tone,  "and 
if  you  think  I  have  used  you  like  a  spoon,  as  you  say, 
I  will  have  no  objection  in  life  to  take  Mr.  Tyrrd  8 
place,  and  serve  your  occasion,  my  boy." 

"By !  and  if  you  like  it,  you  may  fmi  away, 

and  welcome,"  said  Sir  Bingo;  "and  Til  spm  a 
crown  for  first  shot,  for  I  do  not  understand  being 
brought  here  for  nothing,  d—n  me !" 

"And  there  was  never  man  alive  so  ready  as  I  qra 
to  ^ve  you  something  to  stay  your  stomach,"  said 
the  irritable  Highlander. 

"Oh,  fie,  gentlemen!  fie,  fie,  fie!"  exclaimed  the 
pacific  Mr.  Winterblossom—"  For  shame,  Captain— 
Out  upon  you.  Sir  Bingo,  are  you  mad  7— what,  prin- 
cipal and  second!— the  like  was  never  heard  of-*- 
never." 

The  parties  were  in  some  d^r^  recalled  to  thdr 
more  cool  reoolloctions  by  this  expostulation,  yeC 
continued  a  short  quarter-deck  walk  to  and  fro,  upon 
parallel  lines,  looking  at  each  other  sullenly  as  they 
passed,  and  bristling  like  two  dogs  who  have  a  mind 
lo  quarrel,  yet  hesitate  to  commence  hostilities.  Dur< 
ing  this  promenade,  also,  the  perpendicular  and  qrect 
carriage  of  the  veterar^  rising  on  his  toes  at  every 
step,  formed  a  whimsical  contrast  with  the  heavy 
loutish  shuffle  of  the  bulky  Baronet,  who  had,  by  dint 
of  practice,  very  neariy  attained  that  most  enviable  of 
all  carriages,  the  gate  of  a  shambling  Yorkshire  ost' 
ler.  His  coarse  apipt  was  ndw  thoroughly  k;ndled, 
and  like  iron,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  which  is  slow 
in  receiving  heat,  it  retained  long  the  smouldering 
and  angry  spirit  of  resentment  that. had  originally 
brought  him  to  the  place,  and  now  rendered  him 
willing  to  wreak  his  uncomfortable  feelings  up(^  the 
nearest  object  which  occurre<},  since  the  ifrst  purpobe 
of  his  coming  thither  was  frustrated.  In  his  own 
phrase,  his  pluck  was  up,  and  finding  himsdf  in  a 
fighting  humour,  he  thought  it  a  pity,  like  Bob  Acres, 
that  so  much  good  courage  should  oe  thrown  awav 
A^  however,  that  courage  after  all  consisted  chiefly 
in  ill  humour;  and  a&  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Ca^ 
tain,  he  read  nothing  deferential  or  deprecatory  of  his 
wrath,  he  began  to  listen  with  more  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  entreated 
them  not  to  sully,  by  private  quarrel,  the  honour  iheT 
had  that  day  so  happily  acquired  without  either  blood 
or  risk. 

"  It  was  now,"  he  said,  "  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
past  the  time  appointed  for  this  person,  who  calls 
himself  Tyrrel^  to  meet  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  Now,  in- 
stead of  standing  squabbling  here,  ^hich  senses  no 
purpose,  I  propose  we  should  reduce  to  writing  the 
circumstances  which  attend  this  aflair.  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  company  at  the  Well,  and  that  the  me- 
morandum shall  be  regularly  attested  by  our  subscrip- 
tions; after  which,  I  shall  farther  humbly  propose 
that  it  be  subjected  tq  the  revision  of  the  Cfomraittea 
of  Management." 

"  1  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  whioK 
mv  name  shall  be  appended,"  said  the  Captain. 

^^Risrht— very  true,  Captain,"  said  the  complaisant 
Mr.  Winterblossom, ;  "  undoubtedly  you  know  best, 
and  your  signature  is  completely  suflicient  to  authen- 
ticate this  transaction— however,  as  it  is  tlie  mrsl 
important  which  has  occurred  auibe  the  Spriiw  wu 
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esfabii^ed,  I  propose  wc  shall  all  sign  the  jn-och- 
r«t'6a/,  as  I  may  lunii  it." 

"l^eave  me  oui,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not 
nuich  satisfied  that  both  tiie  onj^iaal  quarrel  ana*iUe. 
by-batllc  had  passed  ov<:r  without  any  occasion  Ibr 
the  orTicts.of  a  Machaon;  "leave  me  out,  i<  yi  u 
please;  for  it  does  not  become  me  to  be  ostensibly 
concerned  in  any  proce«lings,  which  have  had  for 
their  object  a  breach  of  the  peace.  And  for  the  im- 
portance of  waiting  here  for  an  hour,  in  a  fine  after- 
noon, it  is  my  opinion  there  was  a  more  important 
service  done  to  ii»e  Well  of  i^t.  Roman's,  when  I, 
Ciucntin  Cluacklebeu,  M.  D.,  cured  Lady  Penelope 
Pcnfeather  of  her  seventh  attack  upon  the  nervea, 
attended  with  febrile  symptoms." 

"  No  disparagement  to  your  skill  at  all.  Doctor," 
said  Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  but  I  conceive  the  lesson 
which  this  fellow  has  received  will  be  a  great  means 
to  prevent  improper  pciBons  from  appearing  at  the 
Spring  hereafter :  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  move  that 
no  one  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  tabic  in  future,  lill  his 
name  is  rcjnjlarly  entered  as  a  npreniber  of  the  com- 
pany, in  the  lists  at  the  public  room.  And  I  hope  both 
Sir  Bingo  and  the  Captain  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  company,  for  their  spirited  conduct  in  expelling^ 
the  intruder.— Sir  Bingo,  will  you  allow  me  to  apply 
to  your  llask-^a  little  twinge  I  feel,  owing  to  the 
dampness  of  the  grass." 

$ir  Bingo,  soothed  by  the  conseauence  he  had  ac- 
quired, readuy  imparted  to  the  invalid  a  thimbleful  of 
his  cordial^  which,  we  believe,  had  been  prepared  by 
some  cunning  chymist  in  tlie  wilds  of  Glenlivat.  He 
then  fiUea  a  bumper,  and  extended  it  towards  the 
veteran,  as  an  une(]uiyocaI  symptom  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  real  turbinacious  flavour  no  sooner  reached 
the  nose  of  the  Captain,  than  the  beverage  was  turned 
down  his  throat  with  symptoms  of  most  unequivocal 
applause. 

;*  I  shall  have  some  hope  of  tlie  young  fellows  of 
this  day,"  ho  said,  ^'now  that  they  hegin  to  give  up 
their  Dutch  and  French  distilled  watersL  and  stick  to 
genume  Highland  ware.  By  Cot,  it  is  the  only  Ikiuor 
fit  for  a  genfleman  to  drink  in  a  morning,  if  he  can 
have  the  good  fortune  to  comi  by  it.  you  see." 

"Or  after  dinner  cither,  Captam,'  said  the  Doctor, 
to  whom  the  ^lass  had  passed  in  rotation;  "it  is 
wohh  all  the  wmes  in  France  for  flavour,  and  more 
cordial  to  the  system  besides." 

"And  now,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  we  may  not 
go  off  the  ground  with  any  thin^  on  our  stomachs 
worse  than  the  whisky,  I  can'  afiord  to  say,  (as  Cap- 
lain  Hector  MacTuA^s  character  is  tolerably  well 
estubiL-^hed,)  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  little  difference 
that  has  occurred  betwixt  me  and  my  worthy  frieod. 
Sir  Bingo,  here." 

"And  since  you  are  eo  civil.  Captain,"  said  Sir 
Bingo,  "  why,  I  am  sorry  loo— only  it  would  put  the 
devu  out  of  temper  to  lose  so  fine  a  fishing  day— wind 
south— fine  air  on  the  pool— water  settled  from  the 
flood— iust  in  trim— and  I  dare  say  three  pairs  of 
hooks  nav£  passed  over  my  cast  before  this  time  1" 

He  closed  this  elaborate  lamentation  with  a  liba- 
lion  of  the  same  cordial  which  he  had  imparted  to  his 
companions ;  and  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the 
Hotel,  where  the  transactions  of  the  morning  were 
soon  afterward  announced  to  the  company,  oy  the 
foUowing  piogram  :— 

sfATEMrNT. 

"Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  having  found  himself 
agapeved  by  thfe  imcivii  behaviour  of  an  individual 
calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  now  or  iate|y  a  resi- 
dent at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Aultoun  of  Sl  Ronan's; 
and  having  empowered  Captain  Hector  MacTurk  to 
wait  upon  the  said  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  demand  an  apology, 
under  the  alternative  of  personal  satisfaction,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  practice  of  gentle- 
men, the  said  Tyrr<^  voluntarily  engaged  to  meet  the 
said  Sir  Bingo  Bmks,  baronet,  at  the  Buck-siane 
near  St.  Ronan*s  Burn,  upon  this  present  day,  being 

Wednesday August.    In  consecjuence  of  which 

appointment,  we,  the  undersigned,  did  attend  at  the 

^lice  named,  from  one  o'clock  till  two.  without  see- 

tAs  or  healing  any  thing  whatever  of  the  said  Fran- 


cis Tyrrel,  or  aoy  one  m  \m  b^alf-^which*  fact  irr 
make  thus  pubhclv  known,  that  all  men,  and  particu- 
larly the  distinguished  company  asennbled  at  ihe  Fox 
Hotel,  may  be  duly  apprized  of  the  character  and  be- 
haviour ot  the  said  Francis  Tyrrel,  in  cane  of  his  , 
a^ain  presuming  to  intrude  himself  into  the  society 
at  persons  of  honour.  ^ 

•*'The  Fox  Inn  and  Hold,  St  Ronon's  Wen- 
August  18—.  ^ 

(Sigtied)  "Bu-GoBiNKST 

"  HEtTOR  MacTubk, 

**  Philip  WiNTKaaLossoM." 

A  little  lower  followed  this  asperate  attestation t 
"I,  Qocntin  Quackleben,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  E.. 
B.  L.,  X.  Z.,  ^Ui.  dtc.,  being  called  upon  to  attest  what 
I  know  in  the  smid  matter,  do  hereby  verily,  that  beini 
by  accident  at  the  Buck-stane^  near  ot  Ronaa'if 
Ihn-n,  on  this  piesent  day,  at  the  hour  of  one  allef- 
noon,  and  chancing  to  remain  there  for  itie  space  (if 
nearly'  an  hour,  conversing  with  Sir  Bmgo  Baiks. 
Captain  MacTurk.  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  we  dk^ 
not,  during  that  trme,  see  or  hear  anv  tbmg  of  a 
from  the  person  calhnfi  himself  Francis  TyiKl.  whos^ 
presence  at  that  place  aeemed  to  be  expected  by  tfar 

tentlemen  I  have  just  named."     This  afficne  w^ 
ated  like  the  former,  mnd  certified  under  the  auj^ 
hand  of  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c.  &c 

Again,  and  prefaced  by  the  averment  that  an  hn- 
proper  person  had  been  lately  introduced  into  (hs 
comnany  of  St.  Ronan'e  Well,  there  came  forth  a 
legislative  enactment,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
declaring,  "that  no  one  shall  in  future  be  invited  to 
rhe  dinners,  or  balls,  or  other  entertainments  of  (ta 
Well,  until  their  names  shall  be  re^itarly  ertterwl  in 
the  books  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  rooms.'/  Last- 
ly, tliere  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Bingo  Bittks  ana 
Captain  MacTurk  for  their  spirited  condtict,  and  the 
pains  which  they  had  taken  to  exclude  an  improper 
person  from  the  company  at  St  Ronan's  Well. 

These  annunciations  speedily  became  the  magn^ 
of  the  day.  All  idlers  crowded  to  peruse  them;  and 
it  would  be  endless  to  notice  the  "  God  bless  tneV— 
the  "  Lord  have  a  care  of  us"— the  "  Saw  you  ever 
thfi  likens"  of  gossipa  any  more  than  the  "  Dear  me  f 
and  "Oh,  laa's"  of  the  titupping  misses,  «na JJJ® 
oaths  of  the  pantaloOned  or  buck-skin'd  beaux.  The 
character  of  Sir  Bingo  rose  like  the  stocks  at  the 
news  of  a  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and, 
what  was  extraordinary,  attained  some  consequence 
even  in  the  estimatk>n  of  his  lady.  All  shook  iher 
heads  at  the  recollection  of  the  unlucky  TjTreljitnfl 
found  out  much  in  his  banner  and  address  whidt 
convinced  them  that  he  was  but  an  adventorerana 
swindler.  A  few,  however,  less  partial  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management,  (for  whenever  there  isan  ad- 
ministration, there  will  soon  arise  an  oppowtion,) 
whispered  among  themselves,  that,  to  give  the  felww 
his  due,  the  man,  be  he  what  he  would,  had  onlj 
come  among  them,  like  the  devil,  when  he  was  calieo 
for;  and  honest  Dame  Blower  blessed  herself  when 
she  heard  of  such  blood-thirsty  doings  as  had  been 
intended,  and  "thanked  God  that  honest  Doctot 
Kickherben  had  <*me  to  nae  harm  amang  a  tbar 
nonsense." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONSULTATION. 

down.  Ihofielwrebopreofc.-Jto«Jwe>irilfcs«f«. 

The  borough  of Ilea,  as  all  the  worW  knof«» 

about  fourteen  miles  diatantfrom  St.  Ronan  \heitig 
the  county  town  of  that  shire,  which,  as  descnlX"  n 
the  Tourist's  Guide,  numbers  among  ita  objects  ol 
interest  that  gay  and  popular  watering-place,  whojjj 
fame,  no  doubt,  will  begreatiy  enhanced  by  theprescni 
annals  of  its  earlier  history.  As  it  is  at  prMcnt  unne^ 
cessary  to  be  more  particular  concerning,  the  scene  oi 
our  story,  we  will  fill  up  the  blank  left  in  ihefiiat  name 
with  the  fictitwos  appellation  of  Marchth<vni  h»v«»J 
often  found  ourselves  embarrassed  in  the  course  oia 
story,  by  the  oocurreaoe  «f  an  ugly  hiatua,  wlucn  «• 
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t  always  at  fiitt  nght  flil  iipi  with  the  proper 

ffferencaio  the  rest  of  the  narratWe. 

Marchthom,  then,  was  an  oM^faahioDed  Scottish 
town,  the  street  of  which,  on  market-day,  showed  a 
leaKuabie  number  of  stout  i^reat-ooated  veomen,  baf- 
tanog  or  dealing  for  the  vanoos  commoaities  of  their 
funis;  and  on  other  daj^a  of  the  week,  only  a  few 
forlorn  burghers,  crawling  about  like  helf-awakened 
ifes,  sod  watciuniir  the  town  steeple  till  the  happy 
f  soand  of  twelve  strokes  from  Time's  oracle  should 
leii  them  it  was  time  to  take  their  raeridnui  drUm. 
The  narrow  windows  of  the  shops  intimated  vexy  ira- 
pcdeetly  the  misoetlaneous  contents  of  the  interior, 
where  every  merchant,  as  the  shopkeepers  of  March- 
thore  were  termed,  more  SmtiaOt  sold  every  thing 
Ibtt  could  be  thought  of.  As  for  manuftcmres,  there 
wmnone,  except  that  of  the  careful  Town-Council. 
who  were  mightily  busied  in  preparing  the  waip  and 
vmi;  which,  at  ihe  end  of  every  five  or  six  y^ ars,  the 
town  of  Marchthom  coniributed,  for  the  purpose  of 
weavii^  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  member  of  Par- 
UamenL 

lo  such  a  town,  it  usually  happens,  that  the  SherifT- 
derk,  especially  supposing  him  agent  for  several  laiids 
sf  the  higher  order,  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  best- 
looking  houses;  and  such  wfu  that  of  Mr.  Bindloose. 
Kone  of  the  smartnesA  of  the  brick-built  and  braas- 
BamnieTed  mansion  of  a  southern,  at toufiey  appeared 
indeed  in  this  mansion,  whieh  was  a  tall,  thin,  ghm- 
iookin^  building,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  vrith  nar- 
lewwuadowsanid  projecting  gables^  notched  into  that 
sort  of  descent,  called  crow-steps,  and  having  the 
lower  casements  defended  by  stancneons  of  iron ;  for 
JCr.  Bindloose,  as  frequently  happens,  kept  a  branch 
of  one  of  the  two  national  banks,  whi<»i  had  been 
hlely  established  in  the  town  of  Marchthom. 

Towanls  the  door  of  this  tenement,  there  advanced 
■owly  dp  the  ancient,  but  empty  streets  of  this  famous 
boroiigfa,  a  vehicle,  whieh,  had  it  appeared  in  Picca- 
uly,  would  have  furnished  unremitted  laughter  for  a 
Weak,  and  conversation  for  a  twelve  month.  It  was 
a  two- wheeled  vehicle,  which  claimed  none  of  the 
inodeni  appellations  of  tilbury,  tandem,  dennet,  or  the 
Ive;  bat  aspired  only  to  the  humble  name  of  that 
unost  forgotten  accommodation,  a  wliiskey ;  or,  ac- 
coraing  to  some  authorities,  a  tim-wliiskey.  Green 
VHor  had  been,  its  original  colour,  and  it  wasplaced 
Mrrfjiy  and  safely  low  upon  its  httle  old-fasnioned 
wfaeela,  whichlxore  much  less  than  the  usual  propor- 
Son  to  the  size  of  the  carriage  which  they  sustained. 
liaadn,  calash  head,  which  had  been  pulled  ap^  in 
<SBademtioa  either  to  the  dampness  of  the  mornmg 
ttor  to  the  retiring  delicacy  of  the  fair  form,  which, 
(BTMided  by  leathern  curtains,  tenanted  this  venerable 
4iaeimen  o£  antediluvian  ooach*building. 

Bai,  as  thia  fair  and  modest  dame  no  way  aspired 
"^  "Kskill  of  a  charioteer,  the  management  of  a  horse, 
*»eb  seeined  aa  old  as  the  carriase  he  drew,  was  in 
ueexduaive  charge  of  an  old  follow  in  a  postilion's 
2?^V^hoae  gray  hairs  escaped  on  each  side  of  an 
*«shioned  valvet  iookey-cap,  and  whose  left  shoul- 
«r  was  80  oonoderabiy  elevated  above  his  head,  that 
jfKemed  as  if;  with  little  effort,  his  neck  might  have 
■ecn  tacked  undco-  his  arm,  liice  that  of  a  roasted 
S^OBs&^ck.  Thi8  gallant  equerry  was  mounted  on 
ssteed  as  old  as  that  which  toiled  betwixt  the  shafts 
wuie  carriage,  and  whieh  he  guided  by  a  leading  rein. 
2*>3din9  one  animal  with  his  single  spur,  and  stimu- 
■Jng  the  other  with  his  whip,  he  effected  a  reason- 
*Ktrot  upon  the  causewuiy,  which  only  terminated 
Vaea  the  whiskey  stopped  at  Mr.  Bindloose's  door— an 
2^t  of  irnportance  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
■enuiabitanta  of  that  and  the  neighbouYing  houses, 
rjgs  wete  laid  aside,  needles  left  sticking  in  the 
■»Hin»hed  eeanie,  and  many  a  nose,  spectacle  and 
gsctackd,  vBM  popped  out  of  the  adjoining  win- 
•J^  which  bad  the  good  fortune  to*  command  a 
J**  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  front  door.  The  faces  of  two 
rtoiee  giggling  derks  ware  visible  at,  the  barred 
■[•onents  of  which  we  have  spoken,  much  amused 
^  toe  descent  of  an  old  lady  from  this  respectable 
r^^^  whose  drese  and  appearance  might  possibly 
■jj^eheen  fashionable  at  the  time  when  ner  equipage 
viBBev.  A  satm  canUiial,  lined  with  gray  squinels' 


skin,  and  a  b)aek  ailk  bonnet,  tnittmed  with  enpe^ 
were  garments  wbioh  did  not  now  excite  the  respect, 
which  in  their  fresher  days  they  had  doubtless  com- 
manded. But  there  was  that  in  the  features  of ^  the 
wearer,  ^ich  would  have  commanded  Mr.  Bind- 
loose's best  regard,  tbough  it  had  appeared  in  far 
worse  attire :  for  he  beheld  the  face  of  an  ancieat 
customer,  who  had  alwava  paid  hei  law  expenses 
with  the  ready  penny,  and  whose  acoompt  with  the 
bank  was  balanced  by  a  very  respectable  sum  at  her 
credit.  It  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  our  respected 
friend,  Mrs.  Dods  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Bonan's, 
Aultoun. 

Now  her  arrival  intimated  matter  of  deep  import. 
Ate  was  a  person  of  all  othere  most  averse  to  leave 
he:  home,  whera  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  nothing 
went  on  well  without  her  immediate  auperintendenoe. 
Limited,  therefore,  as  was  her  sphere,  she  remained 
fixed  in  the  centre  thereof;  and  few  as  were  hersatei- 
Htes,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  performing 
their  revolutions  around  her,  while  she  herself  con- 
tinued stationary.  Saturn,  in  fact,  would  be  scarce' 
more  surprised  at  a  passing  call  from  the  Sun,  than 
Mr.  Bindloose  at  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  old  client^ 
In  one  breath  he  rebuked  the  inquisitive  impertinence 
of  his  eleiks,  in  another  stnnulated  his  housekeeper, 
old  Hannah--for  Mr.  Bindloose  was  a  bluff  bachelor 
—to  get  tea  ready  in  the  green  parlour ;  and  while 
yet  speaking,  was  at  the  side  of  the  whiskey,  unclasp- 
mg  tore  curtains,  rolling  down  the  apron,  and  assist- 
ing hia  old  friend  to  dismount. 

^The  japaimed  tea-caddie,  Hannah—the  best  bohea 


—bid  Tib  kindle  a  ppark  of  fire— the  morning's  damp 
—Drew  in  the  giming  faces  of  ye,  ye  d— d  klle 
scoundrels,  or  laugh  at  your  ain  toom  pouches^— it 
will  be  lang  or  your  weeldoing  fill  them."  This  was 
sppken,  aa  the  honest  lawyer  himself  might  have 
said,  in  tranaiiu,  the  rest  by  the  side  of  the  canriaa^. 
"  My  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  is  this  really  your  am 
sell  in  propria  peraona  7— Vf  ha.  lookil  for  you  at 
such  a  time  of  day  ?— Anthony,  how's  a'  wi'  ye^ 
Anthony?— 60  yehae  taen  the  road  again,  Anthony 
—help  us  down  wi*  the  apron,  Anthony— that  wiH 
do.— Lean  on  me,  Mre.  Dods— help  your  mistress, 
Anthony— put  the  horses  in  my  stable— the  lada  wil. 

give  you  trie  key.— CJome  away,  Mrs.  Dods— I  ana 
lithe  to  see  you  straight  your  legs  on  the  causeway 
of  our  auld  borough  again— come  m  by,  and  we'll  see 
to  get  you  some  breakfast,  for  ye  hae  been  asteer 
early  this  morning." 

"I  am  a  sanr  trouble  to  you,  Mr.  Bindloose,".  said 
the  old  lady,  accepting  the  offer  of  his  ami,  and 
accompanying  him  into  the  hpusei;  "  I  am  e'en  a  sair 
trouble  to  you,  but  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  your 
advice  on  something  of  moment." 

"Happy  will  I  be  to  serve  you,  my  gude  auM 
acquaintance,"  said  the  Clerk :  but  sit  you  down^ 
sit  you  down—sit  you  down,  Mrs.  Dod^meat  and 
mess  never  hindered  wark.  Ye  are  something 
overcome  wi'  your  travel— the  spirit  cannot  aye 
bear  through  the  flesh,  Mrs.  Dods;  ye  should  re- 
member that  your  life  is  a  precious  one,  and  ye 
should  tske  care  of  your  health,  Mre.  Dods." 

**  My  life  precious !"  exclaimed  Meg  Dods ;  "nano 
o*  your  whuUywhaing,  Mr.  Bindloose— Deil  ane  wac 
miss  the  auld  girning  alewife,  Mr.  Bindloose,  unless 
it  were  here  and  there  a  puir  body,  and  maybe  the 
auki  house-tyke,  that  wadna  be  sae  weel  guided,  punr 
fallow." 

"Fie,  fiel  Mre.  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk,  m  a  tone  of 
friendly  rebuke:  "it vexes  an  auld  friend  to  hear  ya 
speak  of  yourself  in  that  respect  less  sort  of  a  wayi 
and,  as  for  quitting  us,  1  bless  Grod  I  have  not  seen 
you  look  better  this  half  score  of  yeare.  But  maybe 
you  will  be  thinking  of  setting  your  house  in  order, 
which  is  the  act  oi  a  carefu^  and  of  a  Christian 
woman— Ol  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  die  intestate,  it 
we  had  grace  to  consider  it" 

"Aweel,  i  daur  say  I'll  consider  that  some  dav 
soon  Mr.  Bindlooso;  but  that's  no  my  nrescw 
errand." 

"  Be  it  what  it  like,  Mrs.  Dods,  ye  are  right  hearrihr 
welcome  here^  and  we  have  a'  the  day  to  speak  of 
the  buaineos  in  hand^tflma  fenia,  that  is  tha  tim 
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jaw  language— hpoljr  and  feirly,  a^  one  may  __, 
•  fll  treating  ojf  busineas  with  an  empty  stomach— and 
nere  conies  your  tea,  and  I  hope  Hannah  has  made 
it  to  your  taste." 

Meg  sipped  her  tea—eonfessed  Hannah's  skill  in 
Che  mysteries  of  the  Chinese  herb— sipped  again, 
then  tned  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  with  very 
mdi^erent  success;  and  notwithstanding  the  iaw- 
yer's  c^^mplinients  to  her  good  looks,  seemed,  in 
reality,  on  ilie  paint  of  becoming  ill. 

"In  the  deil's  name,  what  is  the  matter !"  said  the 
lawyer,  too  well  read  in  a  profession  where  sharp 
observation  is  peculiarly  necessary,  to  sufler  these 
symptoms  of  agitation  to  escape  hun.  "Ay,  dame? 
ye  are  toking  tfiis  business  of  yours  deeper  to  btart 
than  ever  1  itend  you  take  ony  thine.  Ony  o'  your 
banded  debtore  failed,  or  tike  to  fail*?  What  then  I 
cheer  ye  up— you  <;an  aflbrd  a  little  loss,  and  it  canna 
be  ony  great  matter,  or  I  would  doubtless  have  heard 
of  if' 

"In  troth,  but  it  t«  a  loss,  ^r.  Bindloose;  and 
what  say  ye  to  the  loss  of  a  friend  7" 

This  was  a  poesibHity  which  had  never  entered  the 
lawyer's  long  list  of  calamities,  and  he  was  at  some 
loss  to  conceive  what  the  old  Jady  could  possibly 
mean  by  so  sentimental  a  prolusion.  But  just  as  he 
began  to'  come  out  with  his  "A^,  ay,  we  are  all 
mortal,  Vita  xncerta,  mors  cerHsmna  /"  and  two  or 
three  more  pithy  reflections,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  uttering  after  funerals,  when  the  will  of  the 
deceased  was  about  to  be  opened,— just  then  Mrs. 
Dods  was  pleased  to  become  the  expounder  of  her 
oy^n  oracle. 

"I  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  she  sakl:  "I 
maun  tell  mv  ain  ailment,  for  you  are  no  likely  to 
fniess  it;  anu  so,  if  ye  will  shut  the  door,  and  see 
that  nane  of  your  gisgling  cailants  are  listening  in 
fhe  passage,  I  will  e  en  tell  you  how  things  stand 
with  me. 

Mr.  Blindloose  hastily  arose  to  obey  her  commands, 
'gave  a  cautionary  glance  into  the  Bank-Office,  and 
saw  that  his  idle  apprentices  were  fast  at  their  desks 
—turned  the  key  upon  them,  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  of 
absence,  and  then  returned,  not  a  httle  curious  to 
know  what  could  he  the  matter  with  his  old  friend : 
and  leaving  off  all  further  attempts  to  put  cases, 
quietly  drew  his  chair  near  hers,  and  awaited  her 
own  time  to  make  her  communication^ 

"Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  she,  ''I  am  no  sure  that  you 
may  mind,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that  there 
were  twa  daft  English  cailants.  lodgers  of  mine,  that 
had  some  trouble  from  auld  St.  Ronan's  about 
ehootin^  on  the  Springwell-head  muirs." 

"  I  mnid  it  as  weel  as  yesterday,  Mistress,"  said 
the  Clerk ;  "  by  the  same  tokeh  you  gave  me  a  note 
for  my  trouble,  (which  wasna  worth  speakini^  about,) 
and  bade  me  no  bring  in  a  bill  agninst  the  puir  bairns 
—ye  had  aye  a  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Dods." 

Maybe,  and  maybe  no,  Mr.  Bindloose— that  is  just 
as  I  find  folk.— But  concerning  these  lads,  they  baith 
left  the  country,  ahd,  as  I  ihinK,  in  some  HI  blude  wi' 
ane  another,  and  now  the  aoldest  and  the  doucest  of 
the  twa  came  back  again  about  a  fortnight  sin'  syne, 
and  has  been  my  guest  ever  since." 

"  Aweel,  and  I  trust  he  is  not  at  his  auld  tricks 
agam,  good  wife?"  answered  the  Clerk.    "I  havena 

Sie  muckle  to  say  either  vn'  the  new  Sherifl'  or  the 
ench  of  Justices  as  I  used  to  hae,  Mrs.  Dods— and 
the  Procurator-fiscal  is  very  severe  on  poaching,  being 
borne  out  by  the  new  Association— tew  of  our  aula 
friends  of  the  Killnakelty  are  able  to  come  to  the 
8e8sk>ns  now,  Mrs.  Dods."  • 

"The  waur  for  the  country,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  replied 
the  old  lady— "they  were  decent,  considerate  men, 
that  didna  plague  a  puir  herd  callant  muckle  about  a 
moorfowl  or  a  mawkin,  unless  he  turned  common 
fowler— Sir  Robert  Ringhorse  used  to  say  the  herd 
lads  shot  as  mony  gleds  and  pyots  as  they  did  game. 
—But  new  lords  new  laws— naething  but  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  game  no  a  feather  theplcntier. 
If  I  wad  hae  a  brace  or  twa  of  birds  in  (he  housa  as 
every  body  looks  for  them  after  the  twelfth— I  ken 
what  they  are  like  to  cost  me— And  what  for  no?— 
nak  maun  be  paid  for.— There  is  John  Pimer  himsell. 


that  has  keepit  th«  m«ir-adi»  tiiir^  year  in  qiile  «f  a' 
the  lairds  in  the  country,  shoots,  Ee  leUs  ne,  now>a 
dav&  as  if  he  felt  «,rape  about  hia  neck." 

It  wasna  about  ony  game  business,  then,  that  ym 
wanted  advice?"  said  Bmdlooae,  who^  tkou&h  son*- 
what  of  a  digresser  himsell^  ma^o  htde  aiiowaiMe 
for 'the  excuraiona  of  others  from  the  subject  in 
hand. 

"Indeed  ia  it  no,  Mr.  Bindkiose,^  said  Meg;  '*l»t 
it  is  e'en  about  this  unhappy  callant  that  I  spoke  to  \ 
ydu  abdut.  Ye  maun  ken  I  have  cleiket  a  partirultr 
fancy  to  this  lad,  Francis  Tirl— a  fancy  that  wfaoea 
surprises  my  very  sell,  Mr.  Bindloose^  only  that  thoR 
is  nae  sin  in  iL" 

"None-none  in  the  world,  Mra.  Dods,"  saidtfe 
lawyer,  thinking  at  the  same  time  within  his  miM, 
"  Oho !  the  mist  b^na  to  clear  up— the  voung  poacher 
has  hit  the  mark,  I  aee— vnnged  the  old  barren  gitjr 
hen!- fy.'ay.  a  roarriage-ooittract,  no  doubt— but  I 
maun  gie  her  line.  Ye  are  a  wise  woman,  Mra  Dod$i' 
he  continued  aloud,  "  and  can  doubtiess  consida  the 
chances  and  the  changes  of  human  aflairs." 

"But  I  could  never  have  ooneiderBd  what  has  be- 
fallen this  puir  lad,  Mr.  Bindloose."  said  Mra.  Dods,* 
"  through  tne  malice  of  wicked  men.— He  lived,  thm, 
at  the  Cleikum,  as  I  tell  you,  for  mair  than  a  fortnight, 
■8  quiet  as  a  lamb  on  a  lea-rig— a  decenter  led  ihw 
came  within  my  door— ate  and  drank  enoogh  for  ibe 
gude  of  the  hous&  and  nae  inabr  than  was  tor  hntHi 
gude,  whether  of  body  or  soul— cleared  his  bills  iiii 
Saturday  at  e'en,  as  regularly  aa  Saturday  came 
round." 

"An  admirable  cuatomefi  no  doubt,  Mra.  Dod^ 
said  the  lawyer. 

"  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  maticr/;  as- 
swered  the  honest  dame.  **But  to  see  the  raawjeoi 
men  I— Some  of  thae  landloupers  and  gill-flirts  down 
at  the  filthy  puddle  yonder,  that  they  ca'  the  Waal, 
had  heard  of  this  puir  lad,  and  the  bits  of  pictures  mtt 
he  made  fashion  of  drawing  and  they  maun  cuiile  him 
awa  doun  to  the  bottle,  where  mony  a  bonnv  fton 
they  had  decked,  Mr.  Bindloose,  baith  of  Mr.  Tiri  and 
ofmyscll." 

•  "A  Commissary  Court  business,"  said  the  wnifi» 
f?oing  off  again  upon  a  false  scdit.  "I  shall  trim  tq«ir 
jackets  for  them,  Mrs.  Dods,  if  you  can  but  bring 
tight  evidence  of  the  facts— I  will  soon  bring  tfaein  to 
fine  and  palinode— I  will  make  them  repent  meddboi 
with  your  good  name." 

"My  gude  name!  What  the  sorrow  is  the  maW 
wi'  my  name,  Mr.  Bindloose  f  sakl  the  irritable  di- 
ent.  ^'I  think  ye  hae  been  at  the  wee  cappie  ini 
morning,  for  as  early  as  it  is— My  gudo  namel— if  onr 
body  touched  my  gudo  name,  1  would  neither  fa* 
counsel  nor  commissary— 1  wad  be  down  amangtbes^ 
like  a  jer^ialcon  amang  a  wheen  wild-geese,  and  the 
best  amang  them  that  dared  to  say  ony  thing  ofUtt 
Dods  by  what  was  honest  and  civil,  I  wad  suns  seei 
her  cockernonnie  was  made  of  her  ain  hair  or  other 
folk's.    My  gude  name,  indeed !"  ^   . 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mra.  Dods,  I  was  jnista'cn ;  tbat^ 
a*,"  said  the  writer.  "  I  was  mista'ei ;  and  I  dare  t» 
say  you  would  baud  your  ain  wi' your  neighbours  »• 
weel  as  ony  woman  in  the  land— But  let  us  hear  now 
what  the  grief  is.  in  one  word." 

"In  one  worn,  then.  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is.utw 
short  of— murder,"  said  Meg  in  a  low  tone^  as  if  tw 
very  utterance  of  the  word  startled  her. 

"^Murder !  murder.  Mrs.  Dods  ?— it  cannot  be- 
there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  SheriiT-office— the  Pro- 
curator^fiscal  kens  nothing  of  it — there  could  not  be 
iViurder  in  the  country,  and  me  not  hear  of  it— loj 
Gk)d's  sake,  take  heed  what  you  aay,  woman  aim 
dinna  get  vourself  into  trouble." 

"Mr.  Bind  loosej  can  but  speak  according  to  my 
lights,"  said  Mrs,  Dods ;  "  you  are  in  a  sense  a  judff 
in  Israel,  at  least  you  are  one  of  the  scribes  baying 
authority— and  I  tell  you,  with  a  wae  nnd  a  biiw 
heart,  that  this  puir  callant  of  mine  that  was  lodging 
in  my  house  has  been  murdered  or  kidnapped  aw» 
amang  thae  binnditti  folk  down  at  the  New  Waal. J 
and  I'll  have  the  law  put  in  force  against  theta,  u  'l 
should  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds."  • 

The  Clerk  stood  much  astonished  at  the  nature  « 
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M^'s  accnaation,  and  the  pertiiiadtf  With  which  she 


disposed  to  insist  upo|^iL 

"I  have  this  comfort,"  8he%nlinued.  "that  what- 
ffcrbas  happened,  it  haa  been  by  no  nuilt  of  mine, 
Jfr.  Brndloose;  for  wee!  I  wot,  before  that  blood- 
Ihirstjr  aoid  half-pay  Philistine,  MacTiirk,  got  to 
ipNtecn  of  him.  1  cJawed  his  cantle  to  some  purpose 
irith  my  hearth-besom.—But  the  poor'simple  bairn 
,  hifflseti,  that  had  nae  mair  knowledge  of  the  wicked- 
neaa  of  human  nature  than  a  calf  has  of  a  flesher's 
XBiir,  he  threepit  to  see  the  auld  hardened  blood- 
abeadcr,  and  trysted  wP  him  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the 
piuat  an  hour  certain  that  same  day,  and*awa  he 
am  to  keep  tryst,  but  since  that  hour  naobody  ever 
IiisBeteenon  mm.— And  the  manswom  \iliainsnow 
vant  to  pot  a  disgrace  on  him.  and  say  that  he  fled 
the  country  rather  than  face  Inem !— a  likely  story— 
flod  the  coontry  for  them  I— 4ind  leave  his  bill  un- 
aettled^hioi  that  was  sae  regular— and  his  port- 
miDtie  and  his  fishing-rod,  and  the  pencils  and 
nctures  he  held  sic  a.  wark  about !— It's  my  faithful, 
kelief,  Ur.  Bindloose— and  ye  may  trust  me  or  no  as 
w  like— that  be  had  some  foul  play  between  the 
ueikani  and  the  Buck-stane.  I  have  thought  it,  and 
I  have  dreamed  it,  and  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
army  name  is  not  Meg  Dods,  and  that  I  wad  have 
them  a*  to  reckon  on.— Ay,  ay,  that's  right  Mr.  Bind- 
ifbae,  tak  out  your  pen  and  uakhom,  and  let  us  set 
about  u  to  puipose." 

With  oonsiderablb  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense 
of  rauch  cross-examination,  Mr.  Bindloose  extrtiefed 
iitoin  Ilia  client  a  detailed  account  of  the  proc^eedings 
^  the  company  at  the  Well  towards  Tyrrel,  so  far  as 
tiwy  were  known  to,  or  suspected  by  Meg,  making 
Botes,  as  the  examinatran  proceeded,  of  what  appeared 
to  he  matter  of  consequence.  After  a  ihomen  t's  con- 
mdention,  he  asked  the  dame  the  very  natural  ques- 
Jon,  how  she  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  material 
net,  that  a  hostile  appointment  was  made  between 
G^ain  MacTurk  and  her  lodger,  when,  according 
10  her  own  account,  it  was  made  intra  parietes^  and 
»inatie  tcttHms? 

'*.Ay,  but  we  victualletB  ken  weel  eneugh  what  goes 
« in  ourain  houses,"  said  Mm^"  And  what  for  no? 
-u  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  it,  (e'en  listened  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  door." 

And  do  you  say  you  heard  them  settle  an  appoint- 
■SBt  for  a  duel  V  said  the  Cleik ;  "  and  did  you  no 
we  ony  measures  to  hinder  mischief,  Mrs.  Dods, 
Baviia  such  a  respect  for  this  lad  as  you  say  you  have, 
lb*  Dods?- 1  really  wadna  have  looked  m  the  like 
V  Am  at  your  hands." 

"b  truth,  Mr.  Bindkxwe,"  said  Meg;  putting  her 

SBBto  her  eyes,  "and  that's  what  vexes  me  mair 
Q  a'  the  rest,  and  ye  needna  say  muckie  to  one 
^Doae  heart  is  e'en  the  sairer  that  she  has  been  a 
jmght  to  blame.  But  there  has  been  mony  a  cnal- 
>W  as  they  ca'  it,  passed  in  my  house  when  thao 
^t  kiaof  the  Wildfire  Club  and  the  Helterskeltcr 
•ere  hpon  their  rambles;  and  they  had  aye  sense 
QBDgh  to  make  it  up  without  fighting,  sae  that  I 
•ujy  did  not  af^rehend  ony  thing  like  mischief.— 
Aoore maun  thmk,  moreover,  Mr.  Bindloose,  that  it 
^im  have  been  an  unoo  thin^  if  a  guest,  in  a  decent 
«D  creditable  public  like  mine,  was  to  have  cried 
JB*aid  before  ony  of  thae  land-louptng  blackguards 
■phve down  at  the  hottie  yonder.** 
Tiiat  ts  to  say,  Mrs.  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your 

Bt  should  fight  for  the  honour  of  your  house,"  said 
^jooae. 
What  for  no,  Mr.  Bindloose  7— Isna  that  kind 
Jt  fray  aye  about  honour?  and  what  for  should  the 
msBot  a  substantial,  four-nooked,  sclated  house  of 
juw  stones,  no  be  foughten  for,  as  weel  as  the  credit 
2[0By of  these  feckless  callants  that  make  such  a 
WHwjit  their  reputation?— I  promise  you  my  house, 
gOeikam,  stood  in  the  Auld  Town  of  St.  Ronan's 
Jwi«  they  were  born,  and  it  will  stand  there  aflcr 
■9  tie  hanged,  as  I  trust  some  of  them  are  like  to 

"  Wdl,  but  perhaps  your  lodger  had  less  zeal  for  the 
■wowof  the  house,  and  has  quietly  taken  himself 
•ttrf  harm's  way."^  said  Mr.  Bindloose;  "for  if  I 
'"""Wwd  youitstory,  this  meeting  never  took  place." 


**  Have  less  zeal  f*  said  Meg,  at.tennin€d  tobe  pleased 
with  no  suppositbn  of  her  lawyer,  **  Mr.  Bindloose^ 
ye  little  ken  him— I  wish  ye  had  seen  him  when  ho 
was  angry!— I  dared  hardly  face  him  mysell,  and 
there  are  no  mony  folk  that  I  am  feared  for— Meeting! 
there  was  nae  meeting,  Hrow— they  never  dared  to 
meet  him  fairly— but  I  am  sure  waur  came  of  it  than 
ever  would  have  come  of  a  meeting;  for  Anthony 
heard  twa  shots  gangoflfas  he  was  watering  the  aula 
naig  down  at  the  bum,  and  that  is  not  far  frae  the 
footpatch  that  leads  to  the  Buck-stane.  I  was  angry 
at  him  for  no  making  on  lo  see  what  the  matter  was, 
but  he  thought  it  was  auld  Pimer  out  with  the  double 
barrel,  and  he  wasna  keen  of  making  himself  a  wit- 
ness, in  case  he  suld  have  been  caa'd  on  in  the 
Poaching  Court." 

"  WelC**  said  the  Sheriff-clerk,  "  and  I  dare  say  he 
did  hear  a  poacher  fire  a  couple  of  shots— nothing 
more  likely.  Believe  me,  Mra.  Dods,  your  guest  had 
no  fancy  for  the  party  Captain  MaclSirk  invited  <bim 
to— and  being  a  quiet  sort  of  man,  he  has  just  walked 
away  to  his  own  home,  if  he  has  one— I  ain,  really 
sorry  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  long 
journey  about  so  simple  a  matter." 

Mra.  Dods  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  in  a  very  sullen  and  discontented  posture, 
and  when  she  spoke^  it  was  in  a  tone  of  oorrespondr 
ing  displeasure. 

^  Aweel— aweel— live  and  learn,  they  say— I  thought 
I  had  a  iriend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose— I  am  sure  I  aye 
took  your  part  when  folk  jniscaa'd  ye,  and  said  ye 
were  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  little  better 
than  an  auld  sneck-drawing  loon,  Mr.  Bindloose:- 
And  ye  have  aye  keepit  my  penny  of  money,  though, 
nae  doubt,  Tam  Turnpenny  lives  nearer  me,  and  they 
say  he  allows  half  a  per  cent  mair  than  ye  do  if  the 
siller  lies,  and  mine  is  but  seldom  steered. 

"  But  ye  hsve  not  the  Bank's  securitv,  madam,'* 
said  Mr.  Bindloose,  reddening.    "  I  say  harm  of  nae 
man's  credit— ill  would  it  beseem  me— but  there  is  a 
difference  between  Tam  Turnpenny  and  the  Bank,  I ' 
trow." 

"Weel,  weel.  Bank  here  Bank  there,  I  thought  I 
had  a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  and  here  am  L 
come  from  my  ain  house  all  the  way  to  yours  for  sma 
comfort,  I  think." 

^*My  star^  madam,"  said  the  peipTcxed  scribe, 
"  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  in  such  a  blind  story 
as  yours,  Mrs.  Dods?— Be  a  thought  reasonable— 
consider  that  there  is  no  Corpus  ddicHJ** 

"Corpus  ddicH?  and  what's  that?"  ^aid  Meg:  ' 
"something  to  be  paid  for,  nae  doubt,  for  your  hard 
words  a'  end  in  that.— And  what  for  suld  I  no  have 
a  Corpis  delicti,  or  a  Habeas  Corpus,  or  ony  other 
Corpus  that  I  like,  sae  lang  as  I  am  willing  to  lick 
and  lay  down  the  ready  siller?" 

"  Lord  help  and  pardon  us,  Mrs.  Dods  "  said  the 
distressed  agent,  "ye mistake  the  matter aHhegether! 
When  I  say  there  is  no  Corpus  delicti,  I  mean  to  say 
there  is  no  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  committed."* 

'S|And  does  the  man  say  that  murder  is  not  a  crime, 
then?"  answered  Meg,  who  had  taken  her  own  view 
of  the  subject  far  too  strongly  to  be  converted  to  any 
other— "Weel  I  wot  it's  a  cnme,  baith  by  the  law  of 
God  and  man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been 
strapped  for  it.*' 

"I  ken  all  that  very  weel,"  answered  the  writer; 
"  but  my  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  there  is  nae  evidence  of 
murder  in  this  case— nae  proof  that  a  man  has  been 
slain— nae  production  of  his  dead  body— and  that  is 
what  we  call  the  Corpus  deiictf^  '       . 

"  Weel,  than,  the  deil  lick  it  out  of  ye,",  said  Meg, 
rising  in  wrath,  "for  1  will  awa  heme  a^in  ;  and  aa 
for*  the  puir  lad's  body,  I'll  hae  it  fund,  if  it  cost  me 
turning  the  earth  for  three  miles  round  wi'  nick  snd 
shool— if  it  were  but  to  give  the  puir  bairn  Christian 
burial,  and  to  bring  punishment  on  MacTurk  and  the 
murdering  crew  at  the  Waal,  and  to  shame  an  auld 
doited  fule  like  yoursell,  John  Bindloose." 

She  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle;  but  it  waa 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  mteniion  of  the  writer  that 

For  example,  a  man  cannot  be  tried  for  murder  meraly  in  the 

e  of  the  non-apiK^aranoe  of  on  individual ;  thero  most  sm 

proof  that  lhei>trtr  has  kaen  aavrdcred. 
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kifl  oustORier  tnd  h»  should  part  on  such  indilfeKnt 
terms.  He  implored  her  patience,  and  reminded  her 
^  that  the  horses,  pogr  ihines,  had  just  come  off  their 
stage— an  arciiment  which  sounded  irraistible  in  the 
nars  of  the  old  Bhe-pubiican,  in  whose  early  education 
doe  care  of  the  post-cattle  mingled  with  the  most 
sacred  duties.  Sne  therefore  resumed  her  seat  again 
ita  a  sullen  mood,  and  Mr.  Bindiooee  was  cudgeling  hie 
brains  for  some  amument  which  might  bring  tlie  old 
lady  to  reason,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  hv  a 
noise  in  the  passage. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A  PSAISBK  OF  PAST  TIMBS. 

Now  your  traveller, 

He  and  bia  toothpick  at  ny  woMbip  e  mdn. 

King  JOin, 

Ths  noise  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter 
to»  have  disturbed  Mr.  Bindloose,  was  the  rapping  of 
one,  as  in  haste  and  impatience,  at  the  BanK-omoe 
door,  which  office  was  an  apartment  of  the  Banker^ 
bouse,  on  the  left  bund  of  his  passage,  as  the  parlour 
in  which  he  had  receives^  Mrs.  Dods  was  upon  the 

Jn  genera],  this  office  was  patent  to  all  having  busi- 
ness there ;  but  at  present,  whatever  might  be  the 
burry  of  the  party  who  knocked,  the  clerks  within  the 
office  could  not  admit  him.  being  themselves  made 
prisoners  by  the  prudent  lealousv  of  Mr.  Bindloose,  to 
rarevent  them  from  listeniiig  to  nis  consultation  with 
Mr&  Dods.  They  therefore  answered  the  aiigry  and 
'  impatient  knocking  of  the  stranger  only  with  stifled 
giggling  from  withm,  finding  it  no  doubt  an  excellent 
tmht  that  their  master's  precaution  was  thus  inter* 
fering  with  their  own  discharge  of  duty. 

With  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  them,  as  the 
regular  plagues  of  his  lif&  Mr.  Bindloose  darted  into 
the  passage,  and  admitted  the  stranger  into  his  official 
apartment.  The  doors  both  of  the  parlour  and  office 
remaining  open,  the  earsof  Luckie  Dods  (experienced. 
as  the  reader  knows,  in  collecting  intelligence)  could 
partly  overhear  what  passed.  The  conversation 
seemed  to  regard  a  casn  transaction  of  some  im- 
portance, as  Meg  became  aware  when  the  stranger 
raised  a  voice  which  was  naturally  sharp  and  high,  as 
he  did  when  uttering  the  following  words,  towards 
the  close  of  a  conversation  which  had  lasted  about 
five  minutes— "  Premium  ?— Not  a  pice,  sii^not  il 
courie— not  a  farthinfr^premium  for  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land bill?— d'ye  take  me  for  a  fooL  sir?— do  not  I 
know  that  you  call  forty  days  par  when  you  give  re- 
mittances to  London  ?!' 

Mr.  Bindloose  was  here  heard  to  mutter  something 
indisiinGtly  about  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

"Custom  !"  retorted  the  stranger,  "  no  such  thing— 
damn'd  bad  custom,  if  it  is  one---don't  tell  me  of 
csstoms— 'Sbodikins,  man,  I  know  the  rate  of  ex- 
change all  over  the  world,  and  have  drawn  bills  from 
Timbuctoo— My  friends  in  the  Strand  filed  it  akng 
with  Bruce'sfrom  Gondai^-taik  tomeof  premiun^n 
&  Bank  of  England  post-bill !— What  d'ye  look  nX%e 
bill  for  ?— D'ye  think  il  doubtful?— I  can  chanae  it" 

"By  no  means  necessary,"  answered  Bindloose, 
*'  the  bill  :s  quite  right ;  but  it  is  usual  to  indorse,  sir." 

"Certainly— reach  me  a  pen— d'ye  think  lean  write 
with  my  rattan  ?— What  sort  of  ink  i^  this  ?— yellow 
as  cuny  sauce— never  mind— there  is  mv  name— 
Perogrine  Touchwood— I  got  it  from  the  Willoughbies, 
my  Christian  nam^— Have  Imy  full  change  here?" 

^*  Your  full  change,  iif^'*  answered  Bindloose. 

"Why,  you  should  give  me  a  premium). friend,  m- 
•tead  ot  me  giving  you  one." 

"It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sv,"  said  t]|e 
Banker,  "  quite  out  of  our  way— but  if  you  would  stqp 
into  the  parlour  and  take  a  cup  of  tea'^ 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  his  voice  sounding 
more  distinctly  as  (talking  all  the  whiier  and  ushered 
along  by  Mr.  Bindloose)  he  leA  the  office  and  moved 
towards  the  parlour,  "  a  cup  of  tea  were  no  such  bad 
thing,  if  one  could  come  by  it  genuine-rbut  as  for 

your  premium" So  8ayir.j^,  ne  entered  the  par- 

lotn',  and  made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Dbds,  who,  seeing 
what  she  called  a  decent,  puipose-like  body,  and 


aware  that  his  pocket'  was  re|>leiiiBb6d  with  E^gU 
and  Scottish  paper  curacy,  returned  the  oomplimeiil 
with  her  best  curtsey.  •  . 

Mr.  Touchwood,  when  surveyed  more  at  leiant^ 
was  a  short,  stout,  active  man,  who,  though  sixiv 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  retained  in  his  sinews  ancl 
frame  Oie  elasticity  of  on  earlier  period.  His  counts^ 
nance  expressed  self-confidence,  and  something  like 
a  contempt  for  those  who  had  neither  seen  nor  env 
dored  so  much  as  he  had  himself.  His  short  blsck 
hair  was  mingled  with  gray,  but  noi  entirely  whitened 
by  it.  His  eyes  were  jet-black,  deep-set,  small,  and 
sparklini;  and  contributed,  with  a  short  tuined-up 
nose,  to  express  an  irritable  and*  choleric  habit.  His 
complexion  was  burnt  to  a  brick-colour  by  the  vicis- 
siiuoes  of  climate,  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  ( 
and  his  face,  which  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  tw« 
seemed  hale  and  smooth,  appeared,  when  closely  ex^' 
amined,  to  be  seemed  with  a  milUon  of  wrinkle^ 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction  possible,  but  as- 
fine  as  if  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  very  small  neecUe.* 
His  dress  was  a  hlue  coat  and  bun  waistcoat,  half-^ 
boots  remarkably  well  blacked,  and  a  ai}k  handker- 
chief tied  with  military  precisbn.  The  only  anti- 
quated part  of  his  dress  was  a  cocked  hat  of  equilate- 
ral dimensions,  ih  the  button-hole  of  which  he  wois 
a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs.  Dods,  aecustomed  !» 
judge  of  persons  by  their  first  appearance,  said,  th^^ 
in  three  steps  which  he  made  from  the  door  to  tb»' 
tea-table,  she  recomaised,  without  the  possibility 'of 
mistake,  the  gait. of  a  person  who  was  well  to  pass  id' 
the  wprld ;  "and  that,"  she  added  with  a  wink,  "is- 
what  we  victuallers  are  seldom  deceived  in.  If  a  gokt 
laced  waistcoat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's 
down  will  be  the  bra  war  of  the  twa." 

"A  drizzling;  morning,  good  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Touchwood,  as  with  a  view  of  sounding  what  sort  of 
company  he  had  got  into.   , 

"  A  fine  saf  t  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,"  answered' 
Mrs.  Dods,  with  equal  solemnity. 

"Right,  my  good  madam;  sqft  is  the  verr  w(»d, 
though  it  has  been  sometime  since  I  heard  it.  I  hate^ 
cast  a  double  hank  about  the  round  world  since  I  laAt 
heard  of  a  soft*  morning." 

"You  will  be  from  these  parts,  then?"  said  the 
writer,  inseniously  putting  a  case,  which,  he  hopecL 
would  mduce  the  stranger  to  explain  faiipsel£  "  And 
yet,  sir,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "I  was  thinking 
that  Touchwood  is  not  a  Scottish  name^  at  least  that 
Ikenot" 

"  Scottish  name?— no,"  replied  the  traveller;  "bat 
a  man  may  have  been  in  these  parts  before;  without 
being  a  native— or.  being  a,  native,  he  may  have  hid 
some  reason  to  change  his  name — there  are  many 
reasons  why  men  change  their  names." 

"  Certainly,  and  some  of  them  very  good  onesi, 
satd  the  lawyer;  "as  in  the  common  case  of  an  heir 
of  entail,  where  de^d  of  provision  and  tailzie  is  maist 
ordinarily  implemented  by  taking  up  name  and 
arms." 

"  Ay,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  made  the  opun- 
try  too  hot  for  him  under  his  own  proper  appellauve, 
said  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"That  is  a  supposition,  sir,"  replied  the  lawysff 
"which  it  would  ill  become  me  to  put.— But  at  any 
rate,  if  you  knew  this  country  formerly,  ye  cannot  bat 
be  marvellously  pleased  with  the  cnsnse  ,we  have 
been  making  since  the  American  war— hm-sklee  bear- 
ing oiover  instead  of  heather-rents  doubled,  trebled, 
quadrupled— the  auld  reekie  dungeons  pulled  down, 
and  gentlemen  living  in  as  good  nouses  as  yod  will 
see  any  where  in  England."  ,     ^  ^   i  m 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  them,  for  a  pack  of  fools  I 
replied  Mr.  Touchwood,  hastily. 

^•You  do  not  seem  much  delighted  with  our  im- 
provements, shr?"  said  the  banker,  astonished  to  nej' 
a  dissentient  voice  where  he  concaved  all  men  were 
unanimous.  ^  . 

•"Pleased !"  answered  the  8trangei-"Jee,  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am  with  the  devil,  who  I  beheve  set  many 

*  This  wa«  a  peculiarity  in  the  coontenaiioe  of  the  odebialad 
Conock  leader,  Plhioff  .     ,.  »»K-k««i««ii. 

t  An  epithfii  which  eximeiiea,  ia  Sooflas*.  what  the  l>w«i» 
tor  eafia  tainj. 
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_  „  -  _    Ye  hare  art  nil  idea  that  every  thing 

■■it  he  ehaxHoed— Unstably  as  wiiter,  ye  bHaII  not 
ace^— %  tell  j«,  th«re  have  been  more  changes  in  thi? 
PMT  Dook  of  yours  within  the  Ja«t  forty  years,  than 
■  die  icmat  empi^  of  the  East  for  the  space  of  four 
for  what  I  know>." 


And  why  not,"  replied  Bindloose^  "if  they  be 
dHa^es  for  the  better  7^' 

•*Bat  tki«i|r  are  not  for  th«  better,"  replied  Mr.  Toueh- 
wood,  ^istrly.  ^*  I  ieft  your  peasantry  as  poor  as  rats 
ikieed,  hoc  honest  and  induetrioue,  enduring  their  lot 
■  thisworid  with  firmneSB.  and  looking  forward  to 
ike  next  with  hooe— Now  they  are  mere  eye-servants 
— bokins  »t  their  watches,  forseoth,  every  ten  min- 
■Mr  leM  th«y  6bo«ld  work  for  their  master  half  on 
iSHant  alter  losing'time — ^And  then,  instead  of 
tfmdmK  the  Bible  on  the  work  days,  to  kittle  the 
einyiBen  with  doubtful  points  of  controversy 'on  the 
Sabbath,  thev  elean  all  their  theology  from  Tom 
PtaK  and  VolfMre." 

"Wed  I  wm  the  gentteman  speeks  truth,"  said 
Xn.  Dod«.  **  I  fand  a  bundle  of  their  bawbee  btas- 
pta  laii  ■  in  my  ain  kitchen— Bat  I  trow  I  made  a 
(AuSB  house  of  the  packman  loon  that  brouRht  them ! 
—No  ooatent  wi'  turmnf?  the  tawpies'  hi'ads  wi'  bal- 
lnt%  «Bd  dn\rinfc  them  daft  wi^  ribands,  to  cheat 
Bbok  act  of  their  precious  souls,  and  oie  them  the 
iKviFa  ware,  that  I  sold  say  aae,  in  exchange  for  the 
■Her  that  aasld  support  their  puir  father  that's  aff 
wriiaiMibednddeDr 

^Fwtiterl  madam,"  sakl  the  stranger;  "they  think 
ao  more  of  their  father  than  Regan  or  Goneril." 

''Ill  Kood  troth,  ye  have  skeet  of  our  sect,  sh-," 
f^ittl  tl|e  dame;  ^^they  are  gomehla.  every  one  of 
tni^I  tell  them  sae  every  hour  of  the  day,  but 
catdi  them  profiting  by  the  doctrine." 

''And  then  the  brutes  are  turned  mercenary, 
iiiini.'*  said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "I  remember  when 
■  ScoWiahiiiaa  would  have  scorned  to  touch  a  shil- 
Im  that  he  had  not  earned,  and  yet  was  as  ready  to 
Mp  a  airani^er  aa  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  And  now, 
NU  b«C  drop  my  cane  the  other  d«y  as  I  was  riding 
-a  fiaOow  wliPwas  working  at  the  hedge  mtide  three 
m^m  te  lift  it — ^I  thanked  him,  and  my  friend  threw 
faikaten  his  baad,  and  *  damned  my  thanks,  if  thttt 
aseiJI* — Saint  Giles  could  not  have  excelled  him." 
"Weal,  weel,"  said  the  banker,  that  may  be  a*  as 
laaaay,  air,  and  nae  doubt  wealth  makes  vnt  waver; 
Wt  the  country's  wealthy,  that  cannot  be  denied, 

on  wealth,  air,  ve  ken" 

"I  know  wtealth  makes  itself  win^"  answered  the 
«yaieal  Btianieer ;  **  but  I  am  not  rjuite  sure  we  have  it 
«wi  now.  Vou  make  a  great  show,  indeed,  with 
nidiag  and  cultivatbn ;  but  stock  is  riot  capital,  any 
■ve  than  the  fat  of  a  oorpnieni  mnl  is  health  *or 


*^8dreiy,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  Bindloose,  who 
UU  Mm  own  aceount  in  the  modem  improvements, 
"«  88C  of  landlords,  living  like  Ihirds  in  jijood  earnest, 
is4  tenants  vi^th  better  hotivekeeping  thnn  the  lairds 
mai  to  have,  and  faeing  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas 
■I  would  face  my  breakfast-^if  these  are  not  signs 
tf  wealth,  I  do  not  know  where  to  seek  for  them. 

*TI*Mr  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood ; 
'Uif  tnat  ia  poor,  and  renders  it.«wlf  poorer,  by  de- 
mg  to  be  thought  rich ;  and  how  they  come  by  the 
anns  thev  are  -so  09tentat)ou8  of,  you,  who  are  a 
hwikif;  pcaniaps  can  tell  me  better  thnn  I  can  guess." 
'^Tfasro  ia  maybe  an  aceommodation  bill  dis- 
«iB4ed  now  ana  then,  Mr.  Touchwoo^ ;  but  morji 
■Mft  have  acoommodation,  or  the  world  would  stand' 
afi— accommodation  ia  the  grease  that  makes  the 
wseftsgoi'' 
*Ay,  makes  them  go  down  hill  to  the  devil,"  an- 
■uul  Touchwood.  **  I  left  you  bothered  about  one 
ifrbaak,  hot  the  whole  country  is  an  Air  hank  now. 
llhink— And  who  is  to  pay  the  piper  ?~But  it's  all 
9t—l  will  Boe  little  more  of  it^it  is  a  perfect  Bahel, 
aid  would  turn  the  head  of  n  snan  who  has  spent  his 
ffe  with  people  who  love  sitting  better  than  running, 
*aoe  better  than  speaking,  who  never  eat  but  when 
4ef  are  hungry,  never  drink  but  when  thursty,  never 
hagh  without  a  iest,  and  never  speak  but  when  they 
we  somstfainp  to  say.  But  here,  it  is  all  run,  ride, 
VstV. 


and  drive— froth,  foam,  and  flippancy— no  steacfineit 
—no  character." 

"I'll  lay  the  burden  oi#my  life,"  said  Dame  Doda, 
looking  towards  her  friend  Bindloose,  "  that  the  cen- 
tlemtin  has  been  at  the  new  Spaw-waal  yonder!" 

'*8pawdo  you  call  it  madam?— If  you  mean  the 
newestnblishment  that  has  been  spawned  down  yon- 
der at  Sr.  Ronan's,  it  is  the  very  fountain-head  of 
folly  and  coxcombry— a  Babel  for  noise,  and  a  Van- 
ity-fair for  nonsense — do  well  in  your  swamps  te- 
nanted by  such  a  conceited  colony  of  elannoroua 
frop." 

"  Sir,  sir!"  cxelaimed  Dame  Dods,  delighted  with 
the  nnqualified  sentence  passed  uiwn  her  fashionable 
rivals,  and  eager  to  testify  her  respect  for  the  judi- 
cious stransrer  who  had  pronounced  it,—"  will  you  let 
mo  have  the  pleasure  of  pouring  yon  out  a  dish  of 
teaf  And  so  saying,  she  took  hustling  possession 
of  the  administration  which  had  hitherto  remaine<I  in 
the  handftof  Mr.  Bindloose  himself.  "  I  hope  it  is  to 
vour  taste,  sir,"  she  continticd,  when  the  traveller 
had  accepted  her  courtesy  wiih  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, which  men  addicted  to  speak  a  f(teat  deal 
usuaHy  show  to  a  willing  auditor. 

"It  is  as  good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect, 
ma'am,"  answered  Mr.  Touchwood ;  not  quite  like 
what  I  have  drunk  at  Canton  with  old  Fong  Qua-- 
hut  the  Celestial  empire  does  not  send  its  best  tea  to 
Leadenhali  Street,  nor  does  LeadeQhall  Street  send 
its  best  to  Marchthom." 

"That  may  be  very  tmo,  sir,"  replied  the  dame 
"  but  I  wiU  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Bindloose's  tea 
is  muckle  belter  than  you  had  at  the  Spaw-waa) 
yonder." 

"Tea,  madam!—!  saw  none— Ash  leaves  and 
black-thorn  leaves  were  brought  in  in  painted  canis- 
ters, and  handed  ahofit  by  powder-monkeys  in  livery, 
and  consumed  by  those  who  liked  it,  amidst  the 
chattering  of  parrots  and  the  squblling  of  kittens.  I 
longed  for  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  when  I  might 
have  laid  mv  penny  on  the  bar,  and  retired  without 
ceremony— ftut  no— this  blessed  decoction  was  circu- 
lated under  the  auspices  of  some  half-crazed  blue- 
stocking or  other,  and  we  were  saddled  with  all  the 
formality  of  an  entertainment,  for  this  miserable  al- 
lowance of  a  cockle-shell  full  of  cat-lap  per  head." 

"Weel,  sir"  answered  Dame  Dods,  "all  I  can  say 
is,  that  if  it  had  been  my  luck  to  have  served  yon  at 
the  Cleikum  Inn,  which  our  folk  have  kept  for  these 
twa  generations,  I  canna  pretend  to  say  ye  should 
have  had  such  ten  as  ye  have  been  used  to  in  foreign 
parts  where  it  grows,  but  the  best  I  had  I  wad  have 
gi'cn  it  to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  and  I 
never  oharged  mair  than  sixpence  in  all  my  time,  and 
my  father's  before  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  the  Old  Inn  was  still  stand- 
ing, madam,"  said^he  traveller;  "I  should  certainly 
have  been  your  guest,  and  sent  down  for  the  water 
every  morning— the  doctors  infcist  I  must  use  Chel- 
tenham, or  some  substitute,  for  the  bile— though, 
d— 9  them,  I  believe  it's  only  to  hide  the^r  own  igno- 
rance. And  I  thought  this  Spaw  would  have  been 
the  least  evil  of  tlie  two ;  but  1  have  been  fairly  over- 
reached—one  might  as  well  live  in  the  inside  of  a  bell. 
I  think  younc  St.  Ronan's  must  be  mad,  to  have 
established  such  a  Vanity-fair  upon  his  father's  old 
property. 

"  Do  you  ken  this  St.  Ronan's  that  now  is?"  in 
quired  the  dame. 

"By  report  only,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;."  but  I 
have  heard  of  the  family,  and  I  think  I  have  read  of 
them,  too,  in  Scottish  history.  I  am  sorry  to  under- 
stand they  are  lower  in  the  world  than  they  have 
been.  This  young  roan  does  not  seem  to  take  the 
besL  way  to  mend  matters,  spending  his  time  among 
gamblers  and  black-legs." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  iJr  it  were  so,"  said  honest  Meg 
Dods,  whose  hereditary  respect  for  the  family  always 
kept  her  from  joining  in  any  scandal  afTecting  the 
character  of  the  yoimg  Laird—"  My  forbears,  sir  have 
had  kindness  free  his ;  and  Hlthoti^h  maybe  he  may 
have  forj^ton  a!I  about  it,  it  wad  ill  become  me  to 
say  ony  thing  of  him  that  should  not  be  said  of  his 
father's  son."  , 
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Mr.  Bindlooae  haa  not  the  sams  motive  for  for- 
bearance ;  he  declaimed  against  -  Mowbrav  as  a 
Uiougbilcas  diasipater  of  h||Lown  fortune,  ana  that  of 
others.  "  I  'have  some  reason  to  speak,"  he  said, 
**  having  two  of  his  notes  for  L.100  each,  which  I 
discounted  out  of  mere  kindness  and  resi^ect  for  his 
ancient  family,  and  which  he  thinks  nae  mair  of 
retiring,  than  ne  does  of  paying  the  national  debt— 
And  here  has  he  been  raking  every  shop  in  March- 
thorn,  to  iit  out  an  entcrtainn^ent  for  ail  the  fine  folk 
at  the.  Well  yonder ;  and  tradesfolk  are  obliged  to 
take  lis  acceptances  for  their  furnishings.  But  they 
may  ca'sb  his  bills  that  will ;  I  ken  ane  that  will  ne^Ver 
advatice  a  bawbee  on  ony  paper  that  has  John  Mow- 
bray either  on  the  back  or  front  of  it.  He  had  mair 
need  to  be  paying  the  debts  which  he  has  made 
already,  than  making  new  aoes,  that  he  may  feed 
fules  and  flatterere." 

^'  I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations, 
too."  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  "for  the  entertaiproent  has 
been  put  oHJ  as  I  heard,  in  consequence  of  Miss 
Mowbray's  illness." 

"  Ay.  ay.  puir  thing !"  said  Dame  Mamret  Dods; 
"her  healtn  has  been  unsettled  for  this  mony  a 
day." 

■**  Something  wrong  here,  they  tell  me,",  said  the 
traveller,  pointing  to  his  own  forehead  significantly. 

'*God  only  Hens,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods;  "but  I 
,  mther  suspect  the  heart  than  the  head— the  ouir  thing 
is  Hurried  here  and  there,  and  down  to  the  Waal,  ana 
up  again,  and  nae  society  or  quiet  at  hamet  and  a' 
tiling  ganging  this  unthruty  gait— nae  wonder  she  is 
no  that  weel  settled." 

"  Well,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  she  is  worse  they 
say  than  she  has  been,  and  that  has  bccaaioned  the 
party  ai  Shaws-Castle  having  been  put  off.  Besides, 
now  this  fine  young  lord  has  comedown  to  the  Well, 
undoubtedly  they  will  wait  her  recovery." 

"A  lord  f  eiaculated  the  astonished  Mm.  Dods; 
**a  lord  comedown  to  the  Waal— they  will  be  neither 
to  haud  nor  to  bind  now— ance  wud  and  aye  waui^— 
a  lord !— set  them  up  and  shute  them  forward— a  lord  1 
—the  Lord  have  a  care  o'us !— a  lord  at  the  bottle  !— 
Maister  Touchwood,  it's  my  mind  he  will  only  prove 
to  be  a  Lord  o'  Session." 

"  Nay,  not  so^  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller, 
"he  is  an  English  lord,  and,  as  they  siiy,  a  lord  of 
Parliament— but  some  folks  pretend  to  say  there  is  a 
flaw  in  the  tide." 

"I'll  warrant  is  there— a  dozen  of  them  I"  said  Meg, 
with  alacrity— for  she  could  by  no  means  endure  to 
think  on  the  accumulation  of  dignity  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  rival  estpblishment,  from  its  tiecoming  the 
residence  of  an  actual  nobleman.  "I'll  warrant  he'll 
rrnve  a  landlouping:  lord  on  their  hand,  and  they  will 
l>e  e'en  cheap  o'  the  loss— And  he  has  come  down 
out  oforder  it  alike,  and  nae  doubt  he'll  no  be  lang 
there  before  he  will  recover  his  health,  for  the  credit 
of  the  Spaw." 

"  Vaithy  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which 
the  Spawwill  hardly  cure— he  is  shot  in  the  shoulder 
with, a  pistol -buliet—a  robbery  attempted,  it  seems— 
ihut  is  one  of  your  new  accomplishments— no  such 
thing  happened  in  Scotland  in  my  time— men  would 
have  sooner  expected  to  meet  with  the  phoenix  than 
with  a  highwayman." 

"And  where  did  this  happen,  if  you  please,  sir?" 
acked  the^nan  of  bills. 

"  Somewhere  near  the  old  village,"  replied  the 
stranger;  "and  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  dn  Wed- 
ni^ay  last.'' 

"  This  explajns  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking. 
Mrs.  Dods,''  said  Mr.  Bindloose ;  *'  your  groom  heard 
thein  on  the  Wednesday— it  ipust  have  been  this 
attack  on  the  stranger  nobleman." 

"Maybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs. 
D^xis ;  "  but  I'll  see  gude  reason  before  I  give  up  my 
ain  judgment  in  that  case.— I  would  like  to  ken  if 
this  gentleman,"  she  added,.returning  to  the  subject 
from  which  Mr.  Touchwood's  interesting  conversa- 
tion had  for  a  few  minutes  diverted  her  thoughia, 
"  has  heard  aught  of  Mr.  Tirl  T 

**lf  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper 
mlatea  said  the  stranger,  taking  a  printed  handbill 


from  hift  pocket,  **1  baud  of  Uitle  elae~<ke  wholt  ' 
place  rang  of  him,  till  I  was  almost  as  sick  c^Tyml 
as  William  Ruiiis  was.  Some  idioiical  quarra  wnick 
he  had  en^oged  in.  and  which  he  had  not  fought  oat, 
as  their  wisdom  thought  he  *ehpuld  have  done,  was 
the  pnnciple  cause  of  censure.  That  is  aaacher  folly 
now,  which  has  gained  ground  among  you.  Formerly 
two  old  proud  lairds,  or  cadets  oif  good  family, 
perhaps,  quarrelled,  and  bad  a  rencontre,  or  fought 
a  duel  after  the  fashion  of  their  okl  Gothic  ancestors: 
but  men  who  had  no  grandfathers  never  dreamt  oc 
such  folly— And  here  the  folk  denounce  a  tnunpery 
dauber  of  canvass,  for  such  1  understand  to  be  this 
hero's  occupation,  as  if  he  were  a  field-officer,  who 
made  valour  his  profession ;  and  who,  if  vou  deprived 
him  of  his  honour,  was  like  to  be  deprived  of  his  biead 
at  the  same  time.— Ha,  ha,  ha  I  it  reminds  one  oTOon 
Quixote^  who  took  his  neighbour,  Samson  CarraBCCb 
for  a  knight-errant." 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  contained  the  noteit 
formerly  laid  before  the  reader,  containing  the  state* 
ment  of  Sir  Bingo,  and  the  censure  which  the  com- 
pany at  the  Well  had  thought  fit  \o  pass  upon  his 
affair  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  induced  Mr.  Bindloose  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Dods,  with  as  little  exultation  on  the  supenority 
of  his  own  judgment  as  human  nature  woidd  permit,— 

"  Ye  see  now  that  I  was  light,  Mr&  Doda,  and  that 
there  was  nae  earthly  use  in  your  fashing  yourseU  wf 
this  lane  journey— The  lad  had  just  tar  en  the  bent 
rather  than  face  Sir  Bingo:  and  tioth,  I  think  hin 
the  wiser  of  the  twa  for  sae  doing— There  ye  hae print 
for  it." 

Meff  answered  somewhat  sullenly,  "Ye  may  be 
mistaken,  for  a'  that,  your  ainsell,  for  as  wise  as  yn 
are,  Mr.  Bindloose;  I  shall  hae  that  matter  mak 
strictly  inquired  into." 

This  lea  to  a  renewal  of  the  altercatioii  concerning 
the  probable  fate  of  Tyrrel,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the 
stranger  was  induced  to  take  some  int«reat*ia  the 
subject. 

At  length  Mrs.  Dods,  receiving  no  countenanos 
from  the  experienced  lawyer  for  the  hypotheana  ake 
had  formed,  rose,  in  something  like  wpleasure,  to 
order  her  whiskey  to  be  pn pared..  But  hostess  as  she 
was  herself,  when  in  her  own  dominions,  she  reckoned 
without  her  host  in  the  present  instance;  for  the 
humpbacked  postilion,  as  aosoluie  in  his  department 
as  Mrs.  Dods  hersell^  declared  that  the  cattle  would 
not  be  fit  for  the  road  these  two  hours  yet  The  good 
lady  was  therefore  obliged  to  wait  his  pleasure,  bittctly 
lamenting  all  tho  while  the  loss  which  a  house  oi 
public  entaiainment  was  sure  to  sustain  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and  anticipating  a 
long  list  of  broken  dishes,  miscalculated  reckoniogai, 
uniMTanged  cMlmbers,  and  other  disosters,  which  abe 
was  to  expect  at  her  ^tum.  Mr.  Bindloose,  uealouB 
to  recover  the  regard  of  his  good  friend  and  client, 
which  he  had  in  some  detp'ee  forfeited  by  coni|Bdict> 
ing  her  on  a  favourite  subject,  did  not  choose  to  ofier 
the  unpleasing,  though  obvious  topic  of  consolation* 
that  an  unfrequented  inn  is  little  exposed  to  the  aoe»- 
dents  she  apprehended^  On  the  contrary,  he  condoled  ' 
with  her  very  cordially.  n(id  wens  so  far  as  to  hint,.^ 
that  if  Mr.  Touchwood  had  come  to  Marchthoni  with  '. 
post-horsea,  as  he  supposed  from  his  dress,  she  couM 
Iiavc  the  advantage  of  them  to  retuiii  with  mor* 
despatch  to  St.  Bon  an' s. 

"I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  suddenly^  | 
"but  I  may  return  there  myselfl  In  that  cast  I  wiU  | 
lie  glad  to  set  this  good  lady  down,  jand  to  stay  a  £ew* 
days  at  her  house  u  she  will  receive  me.— I  respect  • 
woman  like  you,  ma'am,  who  pursue  theoccupatioot 
of  your  father— I  have  been  in  countries^  ma'ann* 
where  people  have  followed  (he  same  trade^  from  ^ 
father  to  aon.  for  thousands  of  years— And  1  like  th^l 
fashion— it  shows  a  steadiness  and  sobriety  of  cka«, 
racter." 

Mrs.  Dods  put  on'  a  joyous  countenance  at  this 
posal,  protesting  that  all  should  be  done,  in  her  ~' 

to  make  things  agreeable ;  and  while  her  good 

Mr.  Bindloose,  expatiated  upon  the  comfort  her  nc 
guest  woukl  experience  at  the  Cleikum,  she  silendi 
contemplated  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  sp  ^ 
and  dazzling  triumph,  by  caxiying  off  a  credii 
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omoner  from  her  showy  and  tuoceaaful  rival  at  Ihe 

"I  shall  be«asnly  aooommodated,  ma'am,"  said  the 
nruij^er:  *^I  have  travellbd  too  much  and,  too  far  to 
ke  troubl<fiom&  A  Spanish  yenta,  a  Persian  khan, 
«r  a  Turkish  carevanaerail,  is  all  the  same  to  me— 
only,  88  1,  have  no  servant— indoed,  never  can  be 
sia^iod  with  one  of  these  idle  [oiterers,— I  must  beg 
fou  will  send  to  ihe  Well  for  a  bottle  of  (he  water  on 
aich  mornini^s  as  I  cannot  walk  there  myself— I  find 
II  is  really  of  some  service  to  me." 

Mrs.  Dods  readily  promised  compliance  with  this 
isasonable  request ;  graciously  conceding,  that  there 
"could  be  nae  ill  in  the  water  ilfl^l,  but  mav  be  some 
Bids-tt  was  only  the  New  Inn,  snd  the  daft  haverils 
Jiai  they  caa'd  the  Company,  that  she  mialiked. 
|iV>lk  had  a  jest  that  St  Rooan  dookit  the  Deevil  in 
ihcWa^l,  which  garr'd  it  taste  sye  since  of  bfimstanc 
-4>ut  she  dared  to  say  that  was  a'  papist  nonsense, 
hr  she  was  telFt  by  him  that  kend  weel,  and  thai 
rss  the  minister  hirosell  that  St.  Konan  was  nane 
if  your  idolatrous  Roman  saunts,  bdl  a  Chaldeei" 
bBoaoing  probably  a  Culdee,)  "  whilk  was  doubtless 
fvery  dmbrent  story." 

Matters  b«iog  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  partiea,  the  post-chaise  was  ordered,  and  speedilv 
•ppearad  at  th«  door  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  mansion.  It 
was  not  without  a  private  feeling  of  reluctance,  that 
jioaeit  Meg  mounted  the  step  of  a  vehicle,  on  the  door 
of  which  was  psioted,  **Pox  Inn  and  Hotei^  St. 
SUniAH't  Wsi.L ;"  but  it  was  too  late  lo  start  such 
scruples. 

"I  never  thought  to  have  entered  anc  o'  their  hor- 
ley-hackets,/'  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself;  ^*and 
lie  a  like  thiosr  as  it  is—scarce  room  for  twa  folk  I— 
Weel  1  wot,  Mr.  Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the  hiring 
fse,  our  twa  chaises  wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane  o'  them, 
bur  grown  folk  and  as  mony  bairns.  I  trust,  that 
■oited  creature  Anthony  will  come  awa  back  wi'  my 
whiskey  and  tba  cattle,  as  soon  as  ttiey  have  had 
iisir  feed.— Are  ye  sure  ye  hae  room  enough,  sir?—! 
•ad  £iin  hotch  mysell  farther  yont." 

"Q.  ma'am,"  answered  the  Oriental  "I  am  accos- 
totned  to  all  aoris  of  eonveyaneee—a  dooly,  a  litter,  a 
cirt,  a  palanquin,  or  a  poet-chaise,  are  all  aJiko  to  me 
■^1  think  I  could  be  an  inside  witt/Queen  Mab  in  a 
sntsbeiL,  rather  than  not  get  forward.— Begging  you 
stsoy  pardonSk  if  you  have  no  particular  objections,  I 
viU  light  my  aheroot,"  dbc  dtc.  &c. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TUS    CLEKGVMilN. 
A  MO  he  wa«  to  all  Hie  oounCry  d«ar. 
Aod  iMMui^  rieli  wiUi  forty  pounds  c-xear. 

0oLX>8.viTHt  Deurtei  Vlttagt. 
Mas.  Doxks's  conviction,  that  her  friend  Tvrrel  had 
«eo  murdered  by  tbe  sanguinary  Captain  MacTurk, 
gnwncd  firm  and  unshaken;  but  isome  researchen 
w  the  supposed  body  having  been  found  fruitless,  as 
5*11  as  axjpensive,  she  began  lo  give  up  the  matter  in 
OMpair.  *She  had  done  her  duty"— "she  left  the 
J?«er  lo  them  thnt  had  a  charge  ancnt  such 
«  r^L  ^*"^  "Providence  would  bring  the  mystery 
w  Jjjht  m  his  own  fitting  time"— such  were  the  mo- 
nmies  with  which  the  good  dame  consoled  herself; 
>iia.^ith  leas  obstinacy  than  Mr.  Bindioose  had  ex- 
C^L»  ,*he  retained  her  opinion  without  changing 
«r  banker  and  man  of  busmess. 

j^jhaps  Meg's  acquiescent  inactivity  in  a  matter 
*njdi  she  had  threatened  to  probe  so  deeply,  was 
psftlx  owing  to  the  place  of  poor  Tyrrel  being  sop- 
>.ial  m  her  blue  chamber,  and  in  her  daily  thoughts 
*Bd  carcs»  by  hi}r  new  guest,  Mr.  Touchwood ;  in 
K^tesang  whooi,  a  deserter  as  he  was  from  the 
''oi,  she  obtaiiied,  according  to  her  view  of  the  mat- 
«T^,  a  decided  triumph  over  her  rivals.  It  sometimes 
?ywBd,  howevrr,  the  full  force  of  this  refleciion,  to 
Jwuce  Meg,  old  and  crabbed  as  she  was,  to  submit  to 
«eranoiM  caprices  and  exactions  of  attention  which 
*^ displayed  by  her  new  lodger.  Never  any  man 
wjed  so  Tnuch  as  Touchwood,  of  his  habitual  in- 
lioe.u  food,  and  accommodaoon  in  tra veiling  i 
£ 


and  probably  thero  never  was  any  traveller  who  nam 
naore  trouble  in  a  houae  of  entertainment.  He  had 
his  own  whims  about  cookery ;  and  when  these  were 
contradicted,  especially  if  he  felt  at  the  same  time  a 
twinge  of  incipient  gout,  one  would  have  thought  ha 
had  taken  his  lessons  in  the  pastry-shop  of  Bedreddia 
Hassan,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  scene  of  the  un- 
happy cream-tart,  which  was  compounded  without 
pepper.  Eyory  now  and  then  he.  started  some  new 
doctrine  in  cuhnary  matters,  which  Mrs.  Dodsdeemejjl 
a, heresy ;  and  then  the  very  house  rang  with  their 
disputes.  Again,  his  bed  must  necessarily  be  made 
at  a  certain  angle  from  the  pillow  to  the  foo^posts ; 
and  the  slightest  deviation  from  tliis  disturbed,  he 
said,  his  nocturnal  rest,  and  did  certainly  ruffle  his 
'  temper..  He  was  equally  whimsical  about  the  oniah- 
ingof  his  clothes,  the  arrangement  of  tlie  furniture  of 
his  apartment,  and  a  thousand  minutiie,  which,  in 
conversation,  he  seemed  totally  to  contemn* 

It  may  aeem  singular,  but  such  is  the  inconsistener 
of  human  nature,  that  a  guest  of  this  fanciiul  and 
capricious  disposition  gave  much  more  satiafactioa 
to  Mrs.  Dods,  than  iier  quiet  and  indifferent  friend, 
Mr.  TyrreL  If  her  present  lodger  could  blame,  ho 
could  also  applaud ;  and  no  artist,  conscwus  of  auch 
skill  as  Mrs.  Dods  possessed,  is  indifferent  |o  the 
praises  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mr.  Touchwood.  The 
pride  of  art  comforted  her  for  the  additional  labour  y 
nor  was  it  a  matter  unworthy  of  this  moat  honesi 
publican's  oonskieration,  that  the  guests  who  give 
moat  troi^le^  are  usually  those  who  incur  the  largest 
bills,  and  pay  them  with  the  best  grace.  On  this 
,point  Touchwood  was  a  jewel  of  a  customer.  Ho 
'never  denied  himself  tbe  gratification  of  the  alightest 
whim,  whatoTer  expen^  he  might  himself  incu^  or 
whatever  trouble  he  might  give  to  those  about  himi 
and  all  was  done  under  protestation,  that  the  matter 
in  question  was  the  most  indifierent  thin^  to  him  in 
the  world.  "  What  the  devil  did  he  care  tor  Burgess's 
sauces,  he  that  had  eat  his  kousoousou,  spiced  with 
nothing  but  the  sand  of  the  desert  7  only  it  was  a 
shame  for  Mrs.  Dods  to  be  without  wh^t  eveiy 
decent  house,  aboVe  the  rank  of  an  alehouse^  ought 
to  be  largely  provided  with." 

In  short,  he  fussed,  fretted,  commanded,  and  waa 
obeyed ;  kept  the  house  in  hot  water,  and  yet  was  so 
truly  good-natuted  when  essential  matters  were  in 
discusaion^  that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  him  tlio 
least  ill-will  j  so  that  Mrs.  Dods,  though  in  a  moment 
of  spleen  she  sometimes  wished  him  at  the  top  oi 
Tintock.  always  ended  by  singing  forth  his  praise^ 
She  oodid  not,  indeed,  help  suspecting  that  he  was  ft 
Nabob,  as  well  from  his  conversation  about  foreufR 
parts,  as  from  his  freaks  of  mdulgence  to  hiinseU 
and  generosity  to  others,— attributes  which  she  under- 
stood to  be  proper  to  most  **  Mon  of  Ind."  But  al- 
though the  reader  has  heard  hor  testily  a  general  di»- 
like  to  this  species  of  Fortune's  favourites,  Mrs* 
Dods  had  sense  enough  to  know,  that  a  Nabob  hv- 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  raises  the.  price  of  eggs 
and  poultry  upon  the  good  housewives  around,  wae 
very  different  from  a  Nabob  residing  within  her  own 
gates,  drawing  all  his  supplies  from  her  own  larder* 
and  paying,  without  hesitation  or  question,  whatever 
bills  her  conscience  permitted  her  to  send  in.  Ii^ 
short,  to  come  back  to  the  point  at  which  we  perhaps 
might  have  stopped  some  time  since,  landlady  and 
guest  were  very  much  pleased  with  each  other. 

But  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  seene,  ^hen 
the  gloss  of  novelty  is  over ;  and  the  fiend  began  ta 
seize  upon  Mr.  Touchwood  just  when  he  hnd  got  aU 
matters  to  his  mind  in  the  Cleikum  Inn—had  in- 
structed Dame  Dods  in  the  mysteries  of  curry  amf 
rnullegatawny— drilled  the  chambermaid  into  the  ha^  «- 
bit  of  making  his  bed  at  the  angle  recommended  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair— and  made  someprogress  in  instmet- 
ing  the  humpbacked  postilion  in  the  Arabian  modeW 
^rooming.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers,  sent  from 
London  and  Edinburgh  by  loads,  proved  inadequate  to 
rout  this  invader  of  Mr.  Touch  wood's  coQifort;  ind,aC  • 
last,  he  bethought  himself  of  company.  The  natural 
resource  wouldhavc  been  the  Well— out  the  traveilsr 
had  a  h'oly  shivering  of  awe,  which  crossed  him  at 
(he  very  weaUoottoii  ft£  JMy  Psn^Mi  yth^^M 
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worked  him  rather  hard  dunnx  his  fonner  brief  rMi* 
tfcnee ;  and  although  Lady  Binks^s  toutf  mtght'haye 
diarmed  an  Asiotic,  by  the  plump  graces  of  its  con- 
lour,  our  senior  was  past  the  thoughts  of  a  Sultana 
and  a  haram.  At  lenf?th  a  bright  idea  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  suddenly  demanded  of  Mrtf.  Dods,  who 
was  pouring  out  his  tea  for  breakfast,  into  a  large 
cup  of  a  vej7  particular  species  of  china,  of  which  he 
bad  presented  her  with  a  service  on  condiliod'of  her 
rendering  him  this  personal  good  office,— 

"Pray,  Mrs.  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your  mi- 
nisters 

"He's  just  a  man  like  othei'men,  Maister  Touch- 
wood," relied  Meg;  "what  sort  of  a  man  should 
iheber 

"A  man  like  other,  men?— ay— that  is  to  say,  he 
has  the  uepal  complemen;  of  legs  and  arms,  eyes  and 
eors— but  IS  he  a  sensible  man  1" 

"No  muckleo'  that,  sir/'  answered  Dame  Dods; 
•?for  if  ho  was.  drinking  this  very  tea  that  ye  aatdoun 
iVom  London  wi'  the  mail,  he  wad  mistake  it  for 
common  bohea." 

"Then  he  has  not  all  his  organs— wants  a  nose,  or 
Ibe  use  of  one  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  the 
lea  is  right  gunpowder— a  perfect  nosegay." 

"Aweel,  that  may  be,"  said  the  landlady;  "but  I 
have  gi*en  the  minister  a  dram  frae  my  ain  best  bot- 
tle of  real  Coniac  brandy,  and  may  I  never  stir  frae 
the  bit,  if  he  didna  commend  my  whiskv  when  he 
set  down  the  glass !  There  is  no  ane  o'  tnem'in  'the 
Presbytery  but  him  sell— ay,  or  in  the  Synod  either— 
but  wad  hae  kend  whisky  frae  brandy.'*^ 

"  But  what  «oi-/of  man  is  he  7— Has  he  learning  1" 
demanded  Touchwood. 

'"Learning?— eneugh  o*  that,"  answered  Meg;  "just 
dung  donnart  wi'  learning— lets  a*  things  about  the 
ifanse  ^ng  A^hilk  gate  they  will,  sae  they  dinna 
plague  hmi  upon  the  score.  An  awfu'  thing  it  is  to 
see  sic  an  ill-rcd-up  house !— If  I  had  the  twa  taw- 
pies  that  som  upon  the  honest  man  ae  week  under 
Ttiv  drilling,  1  think  I  wad  show  them  how  to  sort  a 
Wa«ingl" 

"Does  he  preach  well  ?"  asked  the  guest 

"Oh,  weel  eneugh,  wpcl  eneugh— sometimes  he 
will  fling  in  a  lang  word  or  a  bit  of  learning  that  our 
farmers  and  bannet  lailds  canna  sae weelfoUow— 
But  what  of  that,  as  I  am  aye  telling  them  ?— ihero 
that  pay  stipend  get  aye  the  mair  for  their  siller." 

"  Does  he  attend  to  his  parish  ?— Is  he  kind  to  the 
poorr' 

"Ower  muckle  o*  that.  Maister  Touchwood— I  am 
mire  he  makes  the  Word  gude,  and  turns  not  away 
ffom  those  that  ask  o'  him— his  very  pocket  is  picked 
by  a  wheen  ne'er-do- woel  blackguards,  that  gaQ  som- 
mgthroo/;h  the  country." 

^*  Sbmmg  through  the  country,  Mrs. -Dods  ^what 
would  you  think  ifyou  had  seen  the  Fakirs,  the  Der- 
Tises.  tne  Bonzes,  the  Imauns,  the  monks,  and  the 
mendicants,  that  I  have  seen?— But  go  on,  never  mind 
—Does  this  minister  of  yours  come  much  into  com- 
mnyr 

"Company?— gae  wa',"  replied  M( 


penyT' 

le  wa',"  replied  Meg, 
nae  company  at  a',  neither  in  his  ain  house  or  ony 


"he  keeps 


gate  else.  He  comes  down  in  the  morning  in  a  lang 
ragged  nightf^own,  like  a  potato  bogle,  and  down  he 
aitsamang  his  books;  and  if  they  dinna  bring  him 
something  to  eat,  the  puir  demented  body  has  never 
the  heart  to  cry  for  aught,  and  he  has  been  kend  to 
flit  for  ten  hours  thegimcr,  black  fasting,  whilk  is  a' 
mere  papistricL  though  ne  does  it  just  out  o'  for^t." 
'  **  Why,  landlady,  in  that  c^se,  your  parson  is  any 
thing  but  the  ordinary  kind  of  man  you  described  him 
—Forget  his  dinner!— the  man  must  be  mad — he 
shaJ  dine  with  me  to-day— he  shall  have  such  a  din- 
ner as  I'll  be  bound  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

"  Ye'll  maybe  find  that  easier  said  than  dune,"  said 
Mrs.  Dods ;  "  the  honest  man  hasna,  in  a  sense,  the 
taste  of  his  mouth— forby.  he  never  dines  put  of  his 
tin  house— that  is,  when  he  dires  at  a'— A  drink  of 
milk  and  a  bit  of  bread  serves  his  ttim,  or  maybe  a 
cauld  potato.— It's  a  heathenish  fashion  of  him,  for  as 
flfood  a  man  as  he  is,  for  surely  there  is  nae  Christian 
man  but  loves  his  own  bowels." 

r  Why,  that  me  be,''  aniweied  Toudiwood  %  ^'  but 


I  have  known  many  who'took  so  mncii  care  of  thee 
own  bowels,  my  good  dame,  as  to  have  none  foi  miy 
one  else.— Isut  come— bustle  to  the  work— get  us  ai 
good  a  dinner  fo^  two  as  you  can  set  out— have  it 
ready  at  three  to  an  instant— get  the  old  hock  I  had 
sent  me  from  Cockburn— a  bottk)  of  the  particular 
Indian  Sherry— and  another  of  your  own  old  claret- 
fourth  bin,  you  know,  Meg.— And  stay,  be  is  a  priest, 
and  must  have  port— have  all  readv,  but  don't  bring 
the  wine  into  the  sun,  as  that  silly  fool  Berk  did  the  . 
other  day.— I  can'bgo  down  to  the  larder  myself^  but 
let  us  have  no  blunders." 

"Nae  fear,  nae  fear,"  said  Meg,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head, "  I  need  naebody  to  look  into  my  larder  but  my- 
sell,  I  trow— hot  it's  an  unco  order  of  wine  for  twa 
folk,  and  ane  o'  them  a  minister." 

"  Why.  you  foolish  p^on,  is  there  not  the  womaa 
up  the  village  that  has  just  brought  another  fool  mto 
the  world,  and  will  she  not  need  sack  and  candle,  it 
we  leave  some  of  our  wine  ?" 

"A  gude  al^posset  wad  set  her  better,"  said  Megf 
"  however,  ^if  Irs  your  will,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure.— 
But  the  like  of  sic  a  gentleman  as  yoarsell  neva  en* 
tered  my  doors !" 

The  traveller  was  gone  before  she  bad  completed 
the  sentence ;  and,  leaving  Meg  to  bnstle^nd  maua* 
der  at  her  leisure,  axvay  he  marched,  withf  die  haste  . 
that  characterized  all  his  motions  when  he  had  any 
new  project  in  bis  head,  to  form  an  acquaintanee 
with  the  minister  of  St.  Ronan'e,  whom,  while  he 
walks  down  the  street  to  the  Manse,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  introduce  to  the  reader. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  XJarsall  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  and  a  weak  con- 
stitution, joined  to  the  dispositiop  for  study  wmdi 
frequently  accompanies  infirm  health,  induced  nii 
parents,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  sacrificea  te 
educate  him  for  the  ministry.  They  were  the  rather 
led  to  submit  to  the  privations  which  were  necessary 
to  support  this  expense,  because  they  conceived,  from 
their  mmily  traditions,  that  he  had  m  his  veins  aoine 
portion  of  the  blood  of  that  celebrated  Boanerges  of 
the  Covenant,  Donald  Cargill,  who  was  slain  by  the 
persecutors  at  the  town  of  ftueensferry,  in  the  melan- 
choly days  of  Charles  11.,  merely  because,  in  ihe  pje- 
nimde  or  his  sacerdotal  power,  he  had  cast  out  of  the 
church,  and  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  a  formal  ex- 
communication, the  King  and  Royal  Family,  with  ell 
the  ministers  and  courtiers  thereunto  belonging.  But 
if  Josiah  was  really  derived  from  this  uncompromie- 
ing  champion,  the  heat  of  the  family  spirit  which  he 
might  have  inherited  was  Qualified  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  the  quiet  temper  of  ma 
times  in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  live.  He 
was  characterizi^  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  miM, 
gentle,  apd  studious  lover  of  learning,  who,  in  tne 
(juiet  prosecution  of  his  own  sole  object,  the  acquip- 
tion  of  knowlcdjge,  and  especially  of  that  connectea 
with  his  profession,  had  the  utmost  indulgence  forau 
whose  pursuits  were  different  from  his  own.  HJJ 
sole  relaxations  were  those  of  a  retiring,  mild,  and 
pensive  temper,  and  were  limited  to  a  ramble,  almost 
always  solitary,  among  the  woods  and  hills,  in  praise 
of  which  he  was  sometime^  guilty  of  a  sonnet,  hut 
rather  because  he  could  not  help  the  attempt,  than  as 
proposing  to  himself  the  fame  or  the  rewards  whicft 
attend  the  euccessful  poet.  Indeed,  far  from  seeking 
to  insinuate  his  fu^ntive  pieces  into  magazines  and 
newspapers,  he  blushed  at  his  poetical  attempts  even 
while  alone,  and,  in  fact,  was  rarely  so  indulgent  to 
his  vein  aa  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

From  the  same  maid-like  modesty  of  dispositi^ 
our  student  suppressed  a  strong  natural  turn  towards 
drawing,  although  hp  was  repeatedly  complimented 
i^n  the  few  sketches  wliich  he  made,  by  somh  whose 
judgment  was  generally  admitted.  It  was,  howevov 
this  neglected  talent,  which,  like  the  swift  feet  of  tha 
stag  in  the  fable,  was  fated  to  render  him  a  servioj 
which  he  might  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  worth 
and  learning. 

My  Lord  Bidmore,  a  distinguished  connoissoor, 
chanced  to  be  in  search  of  a  private  tutor  for  his  son  i 
and  heir,  the  Honourable  Augustus  Bidmom'and  for 
this  purpose  had  oonsolted  the  PzofeMor  of  TheokfOt 
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who  passed  before  hfm  in  review  aevernl  fnvounte 
Biodcnts,  any  of  whom  he  conc(>ivcd  well  suited  for 
thentuntion:  but  still  bis  answer  to  the  important 
tnd  unlooked-for  question,  "  Did  thocnndidatc  under- 
stand drawing?"  wras  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
Protessor,  indeed,  added  his  opinion,  Uiat  such  an 
tcconit>lf9hraent  was  neither  to  be  desired  nor  ex- 
pected in  a  student  of  theology ;  but,  pressed  hard 
with  this  condition  as  a  nne  qua  Tioit,  he  at  lenjrth 
iii  remember  a  dreaming  lad  about  the  Hall,  wlio 
seldom  could  be  got  to  speak  above  his  breath,  Bven 
vhen  delivering  nis  essays,  but  was  said 'to  hm'c  a 
rtrong  turn  for  drawing.  ,This  was  enough  for  my 
Lord  Bidmore,  who  contrived  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
aome  of  young  CargiiPs  sketches,  and  was  satisfied 
(bftt,  under  such  a  tutor,  his  son  could  not  fail  to 
maintain  that  character  for  hereditary  taste  which 
his  father  and  grandlather  had  acquired  at  the  ex- 
peose  of  a  considerable  estat^  the  representative 
nlue  of  which  wos  now  the  painted  canvass  in  the 
Sieat  gallery  at  Bidmore7Hou6e.  * , 

Upon  following  up  the  inquiry  concerning  the  young 
man's  character,  he  was  founa  to  possess  all  the  pther 
neeessary  qualifications  of  learning  and  morals,  in  a 

Eater  degree  than  perhaps*  Lord  BMmore  might 
ve  required ;  and,'to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow- 
students,  but  more  especially  to  his  own,  Josiah 
Cargill  was  promoted  to  the  desired  and  desirable 
iitoatioQ  of  private  tutor  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Bidmore. 

Mr.  Cargin  did  his  duty  ably  and  conscientiously, 
by  a  spoiled  though  good-humoured  lad,  of  weak 
aealth  and  very  ordinary  parts.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
inspire  into  him  anv  portion  of  the  deep  and  noble 
enthusiasm  which  characterizes  the  youth  of  genius ; 
but  his  pupil  made  such  progress  in  each  branch  of 
JiiB  stadics  as  his  capacity  enabled  him  to  attain. 
He  understood  the  learned  languages,  and  could  be 
rery  profound  on  the  subject  of  vanous  readings— he 
pursued  science,  and  could  class  shells,  pack  mosses, 
and  arrange  minerals— he  drew  without  taste,  but 
with  much  accuracy ;  ana  al|hough  he  attained  no 
ooniroanding  height  in  any  pursuit,  he  knew  enoug^h 
of  many  studies,  literary  and  scientific,  to  fill  up  his 
troe,  and*divert  from  temptatioi^  a  head,  which  was 
none  of  the  strongest  in  point  of  resistance. 

Miss  Augasia  Bidmore,  his  lordship's  only  other 
child,  received  also  the  instructions  of  Cargill  m  such 
btantfhes  of  science  as  her  father  chose  she  should 
acquire,  and  her  tutor  was  capable  to  teach.  But  her 
pn^iess  was  as  different  from  that  of  her  brother,  aa 
A«  fire  of  heaven  difiers  from  that  grosser  element 
vbich  the  peasant  piles  upon  bis  smouldering  hearth. 
Her  acquirements  m  Italian  and  Spanish  literature, 
IB  history,  in  drawing,  and  in  all  elegant  learning, 
voe  such  as  to  enchant  her  teacher,  while  at  the 
«une  time  it  kept  him  on  the  stretch,  lest,  in  her  suc- 
tasM  career,  the  scholar  should  outstrip  the  master. 
Alas!  such  intercourse,  fraught  as  it  is  with  don- 
ers arising  out  of  the  best  and  kindest,  as  well  as  the 
most  natural  Icelings  on  either  side,  proved  in  the 
present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  fatal  to  the  peace 
w  the  preceptor.  Every  feeling  heart  will  excuse  a 
v^aknesa,*  which  we  shall  presently  find  carried  with 
{fits  own  severe  puni^ment  Cadenus,  indeed,  bo- 
heva  him  who  will,  has  assured  us,  that,  in  such  a 
P^iloas  intercourse^  he  himbelf  preserved  the  limits 
«oieh  were  unhappily  transgressed  bv  the  unfortunate 
V  aoessa,  his  more  impasslofied  pupil  :— 

**  Ilia  innocsttt  delijiht  ba  took 
To  MO  tlie  virf  to  oiind  her  t>ookf 
"Wait  but  tlio  muter'*  iiecrel  joj, 
la  Mtiool  to  hear  the  flneit  bojr." 

Bat  Josiah  Carfdli  was  less  fortunate,  or  leas  cautious. 
He  suflered  his  fair  pupil  to  become  inexpressibly  dear 
to  him.  before  he  discovered  Che  precipice  towards 
which  he  was  moving  under  the  direction  of  a  blind 
*ad  misplaced  passion^  He  was  indeed  utterly  inca- 
pufeuf  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  aiseituaton,  to  involve  his  pupil  in  the  toils  of  a 
■n^l  passion.  Honour  and  gratitude  alike  forbade 
'^  a  line  of  conduct,  even  had  it  been  consistent 
*i<hihe  naturalbaslifulnes&  simplicity,  and  innocence 
31  h]s  disposition.    To  sign  and  suner  in  secret,  to 


form  resolutions  of  separating  himself  from  a  situik 
tion  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  to  postpone  from 
day  to  day  the  accumplishment  of  a  resolution  so 
prudent,  was  all  to  which  the  tutor  found>himseIl 
oi^ual ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  vener^Moa 
with  which  he  regarded  his  patron's  daujghier,  with 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  passion  which  he  nou- 
rishcd,  tended  to  render  bis  love  yet  more  pure  and 
disinterested. 

At  length,  the  line  of  conduct  wliich  reason  had 
long  since  recommended,  could  no  longer  be  the  sub- 
ject of  procrastination.  Mr.  Bidmore  wss  destined 
to  forei^  travel  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mr.  CaraiU 
received  from  his  patron  the  alternative  of  acconfpa- 
nying  his  pupil,  9r  retiring  upon  a  suitable  provisiooi 
the  reward  of  nis  past  instructions.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  which  he  prefierred ;  for,  while  he  was 
with  young  Bidmore,  he  did  not  seem  entirely  8epa> 
rated  fronihis  sister.  He  was  sure  to  hear  of  Augusta 
frequently,  and  to  see  some  part,  at  least,  of  tlie  letr 
ters  which  she  was  to  write  tocher  brother;  he  mifl^i 
also  hope  to  be  remembered  in  these  letters  as  bar 
"^ood  friend  and  tutor ;"  and  to  these  consolations 
his  quiet,  contemplative,  and  yet  enthusiastic  distx)- 
sition  clung  as  to  a  secret  source  of  pleasure,  the  only 
one  which  life  seemed  to  open  (o  hini. 

But  fate  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not 
anticipated  The  chance  of  Augusta's  changing  her 
maiden  condition  for  that  of  a  wif&  probable  as  her 
rank,  beauty,  and  fortune  rendered  such  an  evenL 
had  never  once  occurred  to  him ;  and  although  he  bsa 
imposed  upon  himself  the  i^i  wavering  belief  that  shs 
could  never  be  liis,  he  was  inexpressibly  a/lected  by 
the  intelligence  that  she  had  become  the  property  dc 
another. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore's  letters  to  his  father 
soon  after  announced  that  poor  Mr.  Cargill  had  beea 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  and  again,  that  his  recon* 
valescence  was  attended  with  so  much  debility,  it 
seemed  both  of  mind  and  body,  as  entirely  to  destroy 
his  utility  as  a  travelling  companion.  Shortly  after 
this  the  travellers  separated,  and  Cargill  returned  to 
his  native  country  alone,  indul^ng  upon  the  road  in 
a  melancholy  abstraction  of  mind,  which  he  had  salt 
fered  to  grow  upon  him  since  the  mental  shock  which 
he  had  sustainel  and  which  in  time  became  the  most 
characteristical  feature  in  his  demeanour.  His  medi* 
tations  were  not  even  disturbed  by  any  anxiety  about 
his  future  eubsistence,  although  the  cessation  of  his 
employment  seemed  to.  render  that  precarious.  For 
this,  howevei.  Lord  Bidmore  had  made  provisioai 
for,  though  a  coxcomb  where  the  fine  arts  were  coo* 
cerned,  he  was  in  other  particulars  a  just  and  honoum 
able  man,  who  felt  a  smcere  pride  m  having  drawn 
the  talents  of  Cargill  from  obscurity,  and  entertained 
due'gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acfajevsd 
the  important  task  intrusted  to  him  in  bis  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  Mow- 
bray family  the  patronage  or  advowson  of  the  livlnig 
of  St.  Ronan's.  then  held  by  a  very  old  incumbent, 
who  died  shortly  aflerwards ;  so  that  upon  arriving 
in  Edgland  Carfinll  found  himself  named  to  the  vacant 
living.  So  indincrent,  however,  did  he  feel  himself 
towards  this  preferment^  that  he  might  possibly  not 
hove  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  necessary 
steps  previous  to  his  ordination,  had  it  not  been  on 
account  of  his  mother,  now  a  widow,  and  unprovkled 
for^  unless  by  the  support  which  he  afibrded  ner.  Ha 
visited  her  in  her  small  retreat  in  the  suburbs  of 
Marchthorn,  h^ard  her  pqht  out  her  gratitude  to 
Heaven,  that  she  should  have  been  granted  life  lon^ 
enough  to  witness  her  son's  promotion  to  a  charas» 
which  in  her  eyes  was  piore  honourable  and  desirabls 
thnn  an  Episcopal  see— heard  her  chalk  out  the  liffei 
which  they  were  to  lead  together  in  the  humble  inde- 
pendence which  had  thus  fallen  on  him— he  heard  all 
this,  and  had  no  power  to  crush  her  hopes  and  her 
triumph  by  the  indulgencs  of  his  own  romantic  feel-; 
ings.  He  passed  almost  mechanically  through  the 
usual  forms,  and  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  St, 
Ronan's. 

Although  fanciful  and  romantic,  it  was  not  in 
Josiah  "Margin's  nature  to  yield  to  unavailing  melan- 
choly; yet  he  sought  refie^  not  m  societyi  but  in 
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.. .^./  stiidv.  His  Becliuion  was  the  more  completei 
bat  fai8  mother,  whose  education  had  been  as  much 
confined  as  her  fortunes,  felt  awkward  hnder  her 
new  dy^ttiea,  and  willingly  acquiesced  in  her,  son's 
recession  from  society,  and  spent  her  whole  time  in 
pop^tendine  the  little  household,  and  in  her  wav 
im>Yidingfor  all  emeifrencies,  the  occurrence  of  which 
Blight  call  Josiah  out  of  his  favourite  book-room. 
As  old  age  rendered  her  inactive,  she  began  to  regret 
the  incapacity  of  her  son  to  superintend  his  own 
liousehold,  and  talked  something  of  matrimony,  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  muckle  wheel.  To  these  admo- 
nitions Mi.  Cai?;ill  netumed  onlyvlight  and  evasive 
answers ;  and  when  the  o)d  lady  slept  in  the  vdlage 
churchyard,  at  a  reverend  old  age,  there  was  no  one 
€0  perfom  the  office  of  8oi>erintenaent  in  the  minister's 
famOy.  Neither  did  Josiah  Cargill  seek  for  any,  but 
patiently  submitted  to  all  the  evils  with  which  a 
Itadielor  estate  is  attended,  and  which  were  at  lea^t 
«|ual  to  tho|9e  which  beset  the  renowned  Mago-Pico 
during  his  state  of  celibacy.*  His  butter  was  ill 
churned,  and  declared  by  all  out  himself  and  the  quean 
wiio  made  it,  altogether  uneatable ;  his  milk  was 
^iffnt  in  the  pan,  his  fruit  and  vegetables  were  stolen, 
and  his  black  stockings  mended  with  blue  and  white 
thread. 

For  all  these  things  the  minister  cared  not,  his 
ftskul  ever  bent  upon  far  different  matters.  Do  not 
1st  my  fair  readers  do  Josiah  more  than  justice,  or 
Mppose  that,  like  Beltenebros  in  the  desbrt,  he  re- 
mained for  years  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  and 
Miisplaoed  passion.  No— to  the  shame  of  the  male 
•ut  be  it  spoken,  that  no  degree  of  hopeless  love, 
TOwever  desperate  and  sincere,  can  ever  continue 
$w  years  to  imbhter  life.  There  must  be  hope- 
there  must  be  uncectainty— there  must  be  reciprocity, 
t»  enable  the  tyrant  of  the  scful  to  secure  a  dominion 
of  very  long  duration  over  a  manly  and  well-consti- 
tuted mind,  which  is  itself  desirous  to  ipill  its  free- 
dom. The  memory  of  Augusta  had  long  faded  from 
Joaiab*s  thoughts,  or  was  remembered  only  as  a 
pleasipg;  but  melancholy  and  unsubstantial  dream, 
while  he  was  straining  forward  in  pursuit  of  a  yet 
nobler  and  coyer  mistress,  in  a  word,  of  Knowledge 
faflndf. 

fivcry  hour  that  he  couki  spare  from  his  parochial 
duliaa,  which  he  discharged  with  xeal  honourable  to 
his  heart  and  head,  was  devoted  to  his  s5idies,  and 
— nl  among  his  books.  But  this  chase  of  wisdom. 
ugh  in  itself  interesting  and  dignified,  was  indulged 
to  an  excess  which  diminished  the  respoctability,  nay, 
the  vtiUty,  of  the  deceived  student ;  and  he  foicot, 
amd  the  luzwy  of  deep  and  dark  investigations,  that 
aaeie^  has  its  claims,  and  that  the  knowledge  which 

tunimparted,  is  necessarily  a  barren  Uleni,  and  is 
It  to  Bodety.  like  the  miser's  concealed  hoard,  by 
the  death  of  the  proprietor.    His  dwes  were  also 

■  This  Mtin,  very  popalar  even  In  Bootland,  at  tetit  with  one 
>,  WM  eompoaetl  nt  the  expense  of  a  reverend  preaby  tartan 
^'  of  whom  many  storioa  are  preeerved,  beiog  Mr.  Pyet, 
ijro  Pico  of  tlio  Tale,  minuter  of  Dunbar.    The  work 
little  known  in  Seotland,  and  not  at  all  m  Gogland, 
HHwd  wtiUeB  wiUi  much  atronc  and  coanw  humour.nmem- 
rtiaf  Ibe  atyle  of  AibudinoL    It  waa  oompoecd  by  Mr.  Hali- 
^ttrtoo.  a  militai7  chaplain.    The  diatraawi  atteodinf  Mofo- 
/jeo'i  bachelor  Iifb,  are  thui  itated  :— 

"  A.t  Che  «ame  time  1  desire  yon  will  only  flcare  ont  to  your- 
fflf  his  situation  during  his  oelibBcy  in  the  ministerial  eharfe- 
~  "^    laa  lyiac  all  heaps  upon  heaps ;  his  bed  ill-made^  swarminf 
fleas,  and  very  cold  on  the  winter  nifhts ;  his  shoep'«- 
I  not  to  be  eaten  for  wool  and  hair,  his  broth  singed,  his 
Midy,  his  lamb  and  nig  all  seouthered,  his  house  nei- 

ilied  nor  plastered ;  his  black  stockings  darned  with 

lila  worsted  abo\-e  Uie  shoes:  his  butter  mede  into  cat's 

ms ;  his  cheese  one  heap  of  mites  and  maggoU,  and  full  of 

mia  avenues  for  rats  and'mioe  to  p*ay  at  hide-andseek  and 
esaka  their  nests  in.  Frequent  were  the  admonitions  ho  had 
fivao  his  maid-servants  on  this  -yoore,  and  every  now  and  then 
he  was  turning  them  oflT;  butptill  the  last  was  the  worst,  and 
In  Iha  mean  while  the  poor  man  was  the  sufibrer.  At  any 
sate,  tharefore.  matrimony  must  turn  to  his  eeoount  though 
hia  wifb  should  prove  to  be  nothing  bat  a  creature  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  with  a  tongue  in  her  head,  and  ten  flnsers  on  her 
hands,  to  clear  out  the  papers  of  tiie  housemaid,  not  to  men- 
Han  the  eonveoienoe  of  a  man's  having  it  in  his'power  lawfliily 
to  fcegat  eons  and  daugtitms  in  his  own  house."— Mnaoln  qf 
Mttt-PiM.    BeeonaedWon.    Ediafrarf*.  I7CI,  pw  if. 
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tmder  the  addi^onal  disadvantage  that,  being  par* 
sued  for  the  gratification  of  a  deeultory  longing  afi« 
knowledge,  and  directed  to  no  determined  olqecL 
they  turned  on  points  rather  curious  than  uaeful*  and 
while  they  served  for  the  amusement  of  the  stodent 
himselil  promised  little  utihty  to  mankind  at  large. 

Bewildersd  amid  abstruse  reeearchea  metaphwictl 
and  histoncal,  Mr.  CargilL  living  only  for  himself  and 
his  books,  acquired  many  ludicrous  habits,  which  ci* 
posed  the  secluded  student  to  the  ridiculeof  the  wori4 
and  which  tinged,  thoujgh  they  did  not  altoQBther 
obs^rc,  the  natural  civility  of  an  amiable  dispositioai 
as  well  as  the  acquired  haoits  of  politeness  which  ks 
had  learned  in  the  ^ood  society  that  frequented  Lord 
Bidmore's  mansion.  He  not  only  indulged  in  nefj^eet 
of  dress  and  appearance,  and  all  tnose  ungainly  tncks 
whi9h  men  are  apt  to  acquire  bv  living  very  muck 
alone,  but  besides,  and  evecially,  ne  became  probably 
the  most  abstracted  and  absent  man  of  a  prafesdci} 
peculiarly  liajl>le  to  cherish  such  habits.  No  ftian  m 
so  regularly  into  the  painful  dilemma  of  mistakiu 
or,  in  Scottish  phrase^  miskenningt  the  person  nc 
spoke  to,  or  more  frequentlv  inquired  of  an  old  maid 
for  her  husband,  of  a  chiklless  wife  about  her  young 
people,  of  the  distressed  widower  for  the  spouse  at 
whose  flineral  he  himself  had  assisted  but  a  fori- 
night  before ;  and  none  was  ever  more  familib  with 
strangers  whom  be  had  never  seen,  or  seemed  more 
estranged  from  those  who  had  a  title  to  think  them- 
selves well  known  to  him.  The  worthy  man  per- 
petuallv  confoimded  sei.  age,  and  calling;  and  when 
a  blind  beggar  extended  his  nand  for  charity,  be  has 
been  known  to  rettzro  the  civility  hv  taking  off  hii 
hat,  making  a  low  bow,  and  hoping  nis  worship  wai 

Among  his  brethren,  Mr.  Caigill  alternately  com- 
manded respect  by  the  depth  of  his  erudition,. aoo 
mve  occasion  to  Isughter  from  his  odd  peculiarities. 
On  the  lat|er  occasions  he  used  abruptly  to  withdraw 
from  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  mildness  of  his  character,  his  solitary 
habits  had  engendered  a  testy  impatience  of  contra* 
diction,  and  a  Keener  lense  of  pain  arising  from  too 
satire  of  others,  than  was  nattiral  to  his  unassuming 
disposition.  As  for  his  parishioners,  they  eiupyed,  as 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  many  a  hearty  laugh  at 
their  pastor's  expense,  and  were  sometimes,  as  Mtf. 
Oods  hinted,  more  astonished  than  edified  b;.nie 
learning ;  for  in  pursuing  a  point  of  biblical  criticism, 
he  did  not  altogether  remember  that  he  was  address- 
ing a  popular  and  unlearned  assembly,  not  delivenitg 
a  concio  ad  derum—ti  mistake  not  arising  from  any 
conceit  of  his  leamin^^or  wish  to  display  it,  but  from 
the  same  absence  of  mmd  which  induced  an  excellent 
divine,  when  preaching  before  a  party  of  criminals 
condemned  to  death,  to  break  off  by  promising  the 
wretches,  who  wfne  to  suffer  next  morning,  "the  real 
of  the  discourse  at  the  first  proper  opportunity."  rut 
all  the  neighbourhood  acknowledged  Mr.  Cargill  a 
serious  and  devout  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties; 
and  the  poorer  parishioners  forgave  his  innocent  jpe- 
culiarities,  in  consideration  of  his  unbounded  chanty; 
while  the  heritors,  if  they  ridiculed  the  abstractions 
of  Mr.  Cargill  on  some  subjects,  had  the  grace  to 
recollect  that  they  had  prevented  him  from  suing  as 
augmentation  of  stipend,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  clergy  around  him,  or  from  demanding  at  iheir 
hands  a  new  manse,  or  the  repair  of  the  old  one. 
He  once,  indeed,  wished  that  they^  would  amend  tba 
roof  of  his  book-room,  which  "  rained  in"*  in  a  very 
pluvious  manner :  but  receiving  no  direct  answer  from 
otir  friend  Meiklewham,  who  neither  relished,  the 
proposal  nor  saw  means  of  eluding  it,  the  minister 
quietly  made  the  necessary  repairs  at  his  own  y- 
pense,  and  gave  the  heritors  no  farther  trouble  on  tli' 
subject 

Such  was  the  worthy  divine  whom  our  ben  wwaj 
at  the  Cleikum  Inn  hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  good 
dinner  and  Cockbum*8  particular:  an  excellent  men- 
struum in  most  cases,  but  not  bkely  to  be  ver)'  eiBca- 
cious  on  the  present  occasion.  . 

•aRMrtea,  for  "atehM  Ilia  iBlB.**  * 
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TUB  ACQUAIMTANCX. 

Twist  ttf  thiM  the  diflTeranoe  trima  i— 
Uiinc  Ivad  iiMlMd  of  iiinbn, 

Yott  haw  read  what  I  hare  Mea ; 
U«iDff  limb*  inntMd  of  hmd, 
I  haw  mem  what  jron  hav»  rood— 

Vhieh  way  dots  Uw  MoMtt  Itoa  1     BirruuL 

On  troTeller,  rapid  in  all*  his  resolutions  and  mo- 
tion^ strode  stontt/  down  the  street,  and  arriveil  at 
lh«  Manse,  which  waa^  as  we  have  already  described 
it,  ali  but  absolutely  ruinous.  The  total  desoUtion 
and  want  of  order  about  the  door,  would  have  a^ued 
the  place  aoinhabiled,  had  it  not  been  for  two  or 
three  miserable  tubs  with  suds,  or  such  like  sluttish 
coBteol^  which  were  left  there,  that  those  who  broke 
their  shins  among  them  might  receive  a  sensible 
BTOot  that  **here  the  hand  of  woman  had  been." 
The  door  being  half  off*  its  hinges,  the  entrance  was 
for  'he  time  protected  by  a  bcoken  harrow,  which 
mast  necessarily  be  removed  before  entnr  could  be 
obtained.  The  tittle  garden,  which  mij^t  have  given 
an  air  of  comfort  to  the  old  house  had  it  been  keot  in 
any  order,  was  abandoned  to  a  desolation,  of  which 
that  of  the  sbggard  was  only  a  type;  and  the  minis* 
ter'a  man,  an  attendant  alwaya  proverbial  for  doing 
half  work,  and  who  seemed  in  the  present  instance  to 
do  Bone,  was  seen  among  docks  and  nettles,  solacing 
himself  with  the  few  {roosebdrries  which  remained  on 
some  moss-grown  bushea.  To  him  Mr.  Touchwbod 
called  loudlyr,  inquiring  aAer  his  master;  but  the 
efewn,  oonsdoos  of  being  taken  in  flagrant  delict,  as 
die  law  say&  fled  from  him  like  a  guilty  thing,  instead 
or  olwying  his  summons,  and  was  soon  heard  hup- 
ping and  geeing  to  the  cart  which  he  had  left  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  broken  wall. 

Disappointed  in  his  application  to  Ae  man-servant, 
Mr,  Touchwood  knocked  with  his  cane,  at  first  gen- 
tly, then  haider,  hollowed,  bt^Ilowed,  and  shouted,  in 
the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  some  one  within 
•wr^  but  received  not  a  word  in  reply.  At  length, 
Uiioking  that  no  trespass  could  be  committed  upon 
80  forlorn  and  deserted  «n  establi^ihment,  he  removed 
the  obstacles  to  entrance  with  such  a  noise  as  he 
thought  must  necessarily  have  alarmed  some  one,  if 
then  was  any  live  person  about  the  house  at  all.  All 
was  still  silent :  and,  entering  a  passage  where  the 
damp  walls  and  broken  flags  corresponded  to  the 
appearance  of  things  out  of  doors,  he  opened  a  door  to 
the  left,  which,  wonderful  to  say,  sUll  had  a  latch 
ismaining;  and  found  himself  in  the  parlour,  and  in 
thepreaenoe  of  the  person  whom  be  came  to  visit. 

Amid  a  heap  of  hooka  and  other  literary  lumber, 
vfaich  had  aocamulated  amund  him,  satj  in  his  well- 
WDra  leather  elbow  chair,  the  learned  minister  of  St 
Rpnan's;  a  thin,  spare  man,  beyond  the  middle  age, 
«  a  daik  complexion,  but  with  eyes  which,  though 
now  obscured  and  vacant,  had  been  once  bright,  soft, 
Md  expressive,  and  whose  features  seemed  interest- 
1%  the  rather  that,  notwithstanding  the  carelessness 
of  his  dress,  he  was,  in  the  habit  of  performing  his 
ablQtions  with  Eastern  precision ;  for  he  had  forgot 
aeatnesa,  but  not  cleanlinesa.  Hw  hair  might  have 
•PPWft^  much  more  disorderly,  had  it  not  been  thin- 
ped  by  time,  and  disposed  ehiefly  around  the  sides  of 
Mi  mntenance  and  the  back  part  of  his  head :  black 
Moclqpga,  ungartered,  marked  his  professional  dress, 
and.  his  feet  were  thrust  into  the  old  slipshod  shoes, 
voich  served  him  instead  of  slippers.  The  rest  of  his 
KBrmentsi,  as  far  asvisiblei  consisted  in  a  plain  night- 
gown, wrapt  in  k>ng  folds  round  his  stooping  and 
sipaaated  length  of  body,^and  reaching  down  to  the 
■uppers  aforesaid.  He  was  so  intently  engaged  in 
stodymg  the  book  before  him,  a  folio  of  no  ordinary 

balk,  that  he  totally  disregarded  the  noise  which  Mr. 

Toochwood  mode  in  entering  the  room,  as  well  as 

the  eou|h9  and  hems  with  which  be  thought  it  proper 

to  announce  hia  presence. 
No  notice  being  taken  of  these  inarticulate  signals, 

Mr.  Touchwood,  however  great  an  enemy  he  was  to 

ttflemooy,  saw  theneccssityoi  introducing  hisbusi- 

OM^  as  an  apology  for  his  intrusion. 
"Hem  !  sir— Ho,  hem !— You  see  before  you  a  per- 

aoQ  in  aome  distreas  for  want  of  society,  who  nas 
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taken  the  liberty  to  eall  on  yotras  a  |^  pastor,  who 
mav  be,  in  Chnstian  charity,  willing  to  aflbrd  nim  f 
(ittfe  of  your  company,  since  he  is  tired  of  his  own." 


mav 

Httfe  ofyour  t    ^     ,.  

Of  this  speech  Mr.  Cargill  only  understood  the 
words  "  distress"  and  "  chanty,"  sounds  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  never  failed  to 
rroduce  some  effect  on  him. ,  He  looked  at  his  visiter 
with  lack-lustre  eve,  and,  without  correcting  the  firtt  . 
opinion  which  he  had  formed,  althouj^h  the  stranger's 
plump  and  sturdy  frame,  as  well  as  his  nicely-brtBned 
ooat,  glancing  cans,  and)  above  all,  his  upright  and 
self-satisfied  manner,  resembled  in  no  respect  the 
dress,  form,  or  beanng  of  a  mendicant,  he  quietly 
thrust  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  and  relapsed  into  the 
stodious  contemplation  which  the  entrance  of  Touch-  . 
wood  had  interrupted. 

"  Upon  mv  word,  my  good  sir,"  said  his  visiter,  sur 
prised  at  a  degree  of  absence  of  mind  which  he  cotud 
nardlv  have  conceived  possible,  "you  have  entirely 
mistaken  my  object." 

*'  1  am  sorry  my  mite  is  insufficient,  my  fKend,** 
said  the  clergyman,  without  again  raising  his  eyei^ 
it  is  all  I  have  at  present  to  bestow." 

"If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  up  for  a 
moment,  my  good  s  r,"  said  the  traveller,  "  you  maf 
possibly  perceive  that  you  labour  under  a  considerable 
mistake."' 

Mr.  Cargill  raised  his  head,  recalled  his  attentioik 
and,  seeing  that  he  had  .a  well-dressed,  respectable 
looking  person  before  him,  he  exclaimed  in  much  con- 
fusion, ** Ha!— yes— on  my  word,  I  was  so  immersed 
in  my  book— I  believe— I  think  I  have  the  pleasilie  to 
see  my  worthy  friend.  Mr.  tiavenderT* 

''No  such  thing,  Mr.  Cargill,"  replied  Mr.  Ttmch- 
wood.  "  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  trying  to  recol-* 
lect  me— you  never  saw  me  before.— But  do  not  let  me 
disturb  your  studies— I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  my  busi- 
ness can  wait  your  leisure." 

**I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Cargill;  "have the 
goodness  to  take  a  chair,  if  ycu  can  find  bne— I  have 
a  train  of  thought  to  recover— a  slight  calculation  to 
finish— and  then  I  nm  at  your  command."    ' 

The  visiter  found  among  the  broken  fumitiuv,  nqi 
without  difficulty,  a  seat  strong  enough  to  support  his 
weip;ht,  and  sat  down,  resting  upon  his  cane,  ana 
looking  attentively  at  his  host,  who  very  soon  became 
totally  insensible  of  his  presence.  Along  pause  of 
total  silence  ensued,  only  disturbed  by  the  rustlintf 
leaves  of  the  folio  from  which  Mr.  Cargill  seemed  to 
be  making  extracts,  and  now  and  then  by  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  impatience,  when  he  dipped| 
his  pen,  as  happened  once  or  twice^  into  his  snufl- 
box,  instead  of  the  inkstandish  which  stood  beskle  it. 
At  length,  just  as  Mr.  Touchwood  began  to  think  the 
scene  as  tedious  as  it  was  singular,  the  abstracteq 
student  raised  his  head,  and  spoke  as  if  in  soliloquy, 
"From  Aeon,  Accor,  or  St  John  d'Acre,  to  Jemsa- 


lem,  how  far  V* 


_  wen ty-tliree  miles  north  north-west,"  answeredl 
his  visiter,  without  hesitation.        \ 

Mr.  Cargill  expressed  no^  more  surprise  at  a  (loeS" 
tion  which  he  had  put  to  himself  being  answered  by 
the^oice  of  another,  than  if  he  had  found  the  distance 
on  the  map,  and  indeed,  was  not  probably  aware  of 
the  medium  through  which  his  question  had  beeit 
solved :  and  it  was  the  tenor  of  the  answer  alond 
which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply.— "Twenty-three 
miles— Ingulphus,"  laying  his  band  on  the  vdomei 
"  and  Jeffrey  Winesauf;  do  not  agree  in  this." 

"They  may  both  be  d— d,  then,  for  lying  block- 
heads," answered  the  traveller.  ^ 

"  You  might  have  contradicted  their  authority,  Hr^ 
without  using  such  an  expression,"  said  the  divmoi 
gravely. 

"I  cry  you  mercy,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Totzchwood; 
"but  would  you  compare  these  parchment  fell6we 
with  me,  that  have  made  my  legs  my  compaeseS 
over  great  part  of  the  inhabited  worid  ?" 

"You  have  been  in  Palestine,  then?"  said  Mr.  Oar- 
gill,  drawing  himself  upright  in  his  chair,  and  speak- 
ing wiih  eagerness  and  with  interest. 

You  may  swear  that,  Doctor,  and  at  Acre  totx 
Why,  I  was  .there  the  month  after  Boney  had  fouiui 
it  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack.— I  dinea  with  Sir  Sydney's 
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.j»old  Djeztar  Pacha,  and  an  excellent  dinner  we 

. t  but  for  a  defisert  of  noses  and  ears  brought  on 

after  the  last  removei  which  ^iled  my^  digestion. 
jOld  Dje^zar  thought  it  so  good  a  joke,  chat  you  hard- 
ly aaw  a  man  in  Acre  whose  face  was  not  so  flat  as 
the  paln>»of  ray  hand— Gad,  I  res^.^ect  my  olfactory 
organ,  and  set  off  the  next  morning  as  fast  as  the 
most  cursed  hard-trotting  dromedary  that  ever  fell  to 
poor  pilgrim's  lot  could  contrive  to  iramp.'* 

"  Iryou  have  really  been  in  the  Holy  Liand.  air,"  said 
Mr.  CTargill,  whom  the  reckless  gayeiy  of  Touch- 
wood's manner  rendered  somewhat  suspicious  of  a 
■trick,  **you  will  be  able  materially  to  enlighten  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  Crusades."  . 

"They  happened  before  my  time,  Doctor,"  leidied 
the  traveller. 

"  V'ou  are  to  understand  that  my  curiosity  refers  to 
the  geography  of  the  countries  where  these  events 
look  place,^  answered  Mr.  Cargill. 

*'0!  as  to  that  matter,  you  are  lighted  on  your  feet," 
eaid  Mr.  Touchwood;  '^lor  the  time  present  I  can  nt 
you.  Turk,  Arab,  Copt,  and  Dnise,  I  know_  every  one 
of  them,  and  can  make  you  as  well  acquainted  with 
them  as  myselfl  Without  stirring  a  step  beyond  vour 
th^hold,  you  shall  know  Syria  as,  well  eti  I  do.— 
Bat  one  good  turn  deserves  anotht  r— in  that  case,  you 
must  have  the  goodness  to  dine  nith  me." 

"I  go  seldom  abroad,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  with 
k  good  deal  of  hesitation,  for  his  habits  of  solitude  and 
seclusion  could  not  be  entirely  overcome,  even  by  the 
expectation  raised  by  the  traveller's  discourse;  "yet 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  a 
gentleman  possessed  of  so  much  experienee.'^ 

"Well  then,"  aaid  Mr.  Touchwood,  "three be  the 
hour— 1  never  dine  loter,  and  always  to  a-minute— 
and  the  place,  the  Cleikum  Inn,  up  the  way ;  where 
Mrs.  Dops  is  at  this  moment  busy  in  makmg  ready 
such  a  dmnor  as  your  learning  has  seldom  seen.  Doc- 
tor, for  I  brought- the  receipts  from  the  four  dinerent 
quarters  of  the  globe." 

U^on  this  treaty  they  parted ;  and  Mr.  Cargill,  after 
musing  for  a  short  while  upon  the  singular  chance 
whiqh  had  sent  a  living  man  to  answer  those  doubts 
lor  which  he  was  in  vain  consulting  ancient  authori- 
ties, at  length  resumed,  by  de^ees,  the  train  of  reflec- 
tion and  investigation  which  Mr.  Touchwood's  visit, 
iiad  interrupted,  nnd  in  a  short  time  lost  all  recollec-' 
lion  of  his  episodical  visiter,  and  of  the  engagement 
which  he  had  formed. 

Not  so  Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  when  not  occupied 
with  business  of  real  importance,  had  the  art,  as  the 
reader  mav  have  observed,  to  moke  a  prodigious  fuss 
about  nothing  at  all.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
J)ustled  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  till  Mrs.  Dods  lost 
Datience,  and  threatened  to  4)in  the  dishclout  to  his 
tail;  a  menace  which  he  pardoned,  in  consideration, 
that  ill  all  the  countries  which  he  had  visited,  which 
are  sufficiently  civilized  to  boast  of  cooks,  these 
artists,  toiling  in  their  fiery  clen^ent,  have  a  privilei^c 
to  be  testy  and  impatient.  He  therefore  retreated 
from  the  tozrid  region  of  Mrs.  Dod's  microcosm,  and 
employed  his  time  in  the  usual  devices  of  loiterers, 
partly  oy  walking  for  an  appetite,  partly  by  cbser^ing 
the  progress  of  his  watch  towards  three  o'clock, 
when  he  had  happily  surcoeded  in  getting  an  employ- 
ment more  serious.  His  table,  in  the  blue  parlour, 
was  displayed  with  two  covers,  after  the  fairest 
^fashion  of  the  Cleikum  Inn;  yet  the  landlady,  with  a 
look  ^  civil  but  sly,"  contrived  to  insinuate  a  doubt 
whether  the  clergfyman  would  come,  "  when  a*  was 
dune."" 

Mr.  Touchwood  soomed  to  listen  to  such  an  insin- 
uation until  the  fated  hour  arrived,  and  brought  with 
it  no  Mr.  Carcnll.  The  impatient  entertainer  allowed 
&ve  minuV^s  fur  difTerence  o*f  clocks,  and  variation  of 
,  lime,  and  other  five  for  the  procrastination  of  one 
who  went  little  into  society.  «ut  no  sooner  were  the 
last  five  minutes  expended,  than  he  (hrtpd  ofTfor  the 
Manse,  not,  indeed,  much  like  a  greyhound  or  a  deer, 
but  with  the  momentum  of  a  corpulent  and  well-ap- 

EetbM  elderly  gentleman,  who  is  in  haste  to  secure 
is  dinner.  He  bounced  without  ceremony  into  rhe 
parlour,  where  he  found  the  worthy  divine  clothed  in 
th6  same  plaid  night-go  wo,  and  seated  iu  the  very 


elbow-chair,  in  which  hs  had  left  him  five  .hours  be- 
fore. His  sudden  entrance  recalled  to  Mr.  Cm% 
not  an  accurate,  but  something  of  a  general  reooneo- 
tion,  of  what  had  passed  in  the  morning,  and  he  has- 
tened to  apologize  with  "Ha!— infleea— already?— 
upon  my  word,  Jtfr.  A— a—,  I  mean  my  dear  friend— 
I  am  afraid  I  have  used  yon  ill- 1  forgot  to  order  any 
dinner— but  we  will  do  our  best.— Eppie— Eppie  .*" 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  ex  nUer- 
ffallo.  as  the  lawyers  express  it,  Eppie,  a  bare-legged, 
shock-headed,  thick-ankled,  red-armed  wench,  enter- 
ed, and  announced  her  pfesence  by  an  emphatic 
"Wftat'syourwuUr  •    • 

"  Have  you  got  any  thing  in  the  house  for  dinner, 
Eppie?" 

''Naething  hut  bread  and  milk,  plenty  o't— what 
should  I  have?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  you  are  like  If 
have  a  Pythagorean  entertainment;  but  you  ana 
traveller,  and  have  doubtleasbeen  in  your  time  tuank- 
ful  for  bread  and  milk." 

"  But  never  when  there  was  any  thing  better  to  be 
had,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "  Come,  Doctor,  I  bes 
your  pardon,  but  your  wits  are  fairly  gone  a  wooh 
gathering;  it  was  J  invited  y<ni  to  dinner,  up  at  the 
mn  yoiMer,  and  not  you  me." 

"On  my  word,  arid  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Cargill; 
*'  I  know  I  was  quite  nght— I  knew  there  was  a  dinner 
engagement  betwixt  us,  I  was  sure  of  that,  afid  that 
is  (he  main  point— Come,  sir,  I  wait  opon  you." 

"Will  you  not  first  change  your  dress  7"  sakl  (be 
visiter,  seeing  with  astonishment  that  the  divine  pro* 
posed  to  attend  h>ra  in  his  plaid  nishtgown;  "why, 
we  shall  have  all  the  boys  in  the  villa&ie  after  us— yon 
will  look  like  an  owl  in  sunshine,  and  they  will  flock 
round  you  like  so  many  hedge-sparrows." 

"I  will  Ket  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  the  worthy 
clergyman ;  "  I  will  get  ready  directly— I  am  really 

ashamed  to  keep  you  waiting,  my  dear  Mr. eh— 

eh— your  name  has  this  instant  e»:aped  me." 

"It  is  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your^ service ;  I  do  nit 
believe  you  ever  heard  it  before,"  answered  the  tra- 
veller. 

"  True— right— no  more  I  have-^wdl,  my  good  Mr. 
Touchstone,  N%ill  you  sit  down  an  instant  until  we  see 
what  we  can  do  ?— strange  slaves  we  make  ounselyee 
to  these  bodies  of  ours.  Mr.  Touchstone— the  clothin|f 
and  the  sustaining  of  tnem'costs  us  much  thought  and 
leisure,  which  might  be  better  employed  in  catering 
for  the  wants  of  our  immortal  spirits." 

Mr.  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  never  had 
Braniin  or  Gymnosophist  less  reason  to  reproach  him- 
self with  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  the  table,  or  of 
the  toilet,  than  the  sage  before  him ;  but  he  assented 
to  the  doctrine,  as  he  would  have  done  to  any  minor 
heresy,  rather  than  protract  matters  by  farther  dis- 
cussing the  point  at  present.  In  a  short  time  toe 
minister  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday's  suit,  wiihool 
anv  farther  mistake  than  turning  one  of  his  black 
stockings  inside  out;  and  Mr.  Touchwood,  happy  as 
was  Boswell  when  he  carried  oflT  Dr.  Johnson  in  tri- 
umph to  dine  with  Strahan  and  John  Wilkes,  had  die 
pleasure  of  escorting  him  to  the  Cleikum  Inn. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more 
familiar,  and  the  familiarity  led  to  their  formirtg  a  con- 
siderable estimate  of  each  other's  powers  and  acQUire- 
monts.  It  is  true,  the  traveller  thought  the  student 
too  pedantic,  too  much  attached  to  systems,  which, 
formed  in  solitude,  he  was  unwilling  to  renounce,  even 
when  contradicted  by  the  voice  and  testiiuony  o(  ex- 
perience ;  and,  moreover,  considered  his  utter  matien- 
tion  to  the  quality  of  what  he  eat  and  drank,  as 
unworthy  of  a  rational,  that  is,  of  a  cooking  creature,, 
or  of  a  b'ein?  who,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  holds  hu 
dinner  as  the  most  important  husiness  of  the  day.^ 
Cnrgill  did  not  act  up  to  this  definifion,  and  wafl, 
therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  Ids  new  acquaintance,  so  far 
ignornnt  and  uncivilized.  What  then?  HewnsstiH 
a  sensible,  intelligent  man,  however  abstemious  ami 
jx)okish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  could  not.  help  regard- 
ing his  new  friend  as  pom^thing  of  an  epicure,  or  belly- 
god,  nor  could  he  observe  in  nim  either  the  T*-'T^tPCt 
education,  or  the  polished  bearing;  which  mark  tat 
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'  (tenileman  of  ranki  and  of  which,  whQe  he  ouiwlfld 
with  the  world,  he  halH  become  a,  competent  juage. 
Neither  did  it  escape  him,  that  iii  the  catalogue  of 
Hr.  TbDch  wood's  defects,  occurred  that  of  many  tra- 
lellera,  a  slight  disposition  to  exaggerate  his  owd 
peraonal  adventurep,  and  to  piosa  concerning  his  own 
exploiia.  But  then,  his  acouaintance  with  Eastern 
manners,  existing  now  in  the  some  statu  in  which 
Xtiey  were  found  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
formed  a  living  commentary  on  the  works  of  William 
of  Tyre,  Raymund  of  Saint  Giles,  the  Moslem  annals 
of  ADuifaragi,  and  other  historians  of  the  dark  period, 
with  which  his  studies  were  at  present  occupied. 

i^friendshtp,  a  companionship  at  least,  was  there- 
fore ttrack  up  hastily  betwixt  these  two  originals ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  parish  of  St. 
Ronan'si,  the  minister  thereof  was  seen  once  more 
leogaed  and  united  with  an  individual  of  his  species, 
Knerally  called  among  them  the  Cleikum  Nabob. 
Their  intercourse  sometmics  consisted  in  long  walks, 
which  they  took  in  company,  traversing,  however,  as 
limited  a  space  of  ground,  as  if  it  had  been  actually 
roped  in  for  their  pcdestnan  exercise.  Their  parade 
was,  according  to  circumstances,  a  k)w  haugh  at  the 
neCher  end  of  the  ruinous  hamletl  or  the  esplanade  in 
the  front  of  the  old  castle ;  and,  iir  either  case,  the 
tfirect  feogitude  of  their  promenade  never  exceeded  a 
bondred  yards.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  divine  took 
fhare  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  meal,  though  less  splen- 
didly 8el  forth  Chan  when  he  was  first  invited  to 
urukeof  it:  for,  like  the  owner  of  the  gold  cup  in 
P^eira  Hermit,  when  cured  of  his  ostentation, 
'*  8tiU  bs  w«leoned,  but  with  lesi  of  cosL" 

Od  these  occasions,  the  conversation  was  not  of  the 
regular  and  compacted  naiPJre,  which  nasses  betwixt 
iiKn,  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  of  uiis  world.  On 
the  contrary,  the  one  party  was  often  thinking  of  Sa- 
hdin  and  CcBur  de  Lion,  when  the  other  was  ha- 
languing  on  Hyder  Ali  and  Sir  Eyre  Ck)ote.  Still, 
however,  the  one  spoke,  and  the  other  seemed  to 
hsien;  and,  perhaps,  the  lighter  intercourse  of  society, 
where  anbiiscment  is  the  sole  object,  can  scarcely  rest 
<n  a  safer  and  more  secure  basis. 
,Ii  was  on  one  of#ie  evenings  when  the  learned  di- 
liaehad  taken  his  place  at  Mr.  Touchwood's  social 
board,  or  rather  at  Mrs.  Dqds's.— for  a  cup  of  excel- 
lent tea,  the  only  luxury  which  Mr.  Cargill  continued 
10 partake  of  with  some  complacence,  was  the  regale 
before  them-— that  a  card  was  delivered  to  the  Nabob. 
"Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  see  company  at  Shaws- 
Castle  on  the  twentieth  current,  at  two  o'clock—a 
^;ain<r— dresses  in  character  admitted— A  dramatic 
pittare.**--**  See  company  7  the  more  fools  they,"  ho 
continued  by  way  or  comment.  "  See  company  7— 
choice  phrases  are  ever  commendable— and  this  piece 
«f  pasteboard  is  to  intimate  that  one  may  ^o  and  meet 
ul  the  fools  of  the  parish,  if  they  have  a  mmd— in  my 
tiBie  they  asked  the  honour,  or  the  pleasure,  of  a 
^nn^er's  company.  I  suppose,  h^  and  by,  we  shall 
have  in  this  country  the  ceremonial  of  a  Bedouin's 
[at,  where  every  ragged  Hadgi,  with  hia  green  tur- 
nn,  eomes  in  slap  without  leave  asked,  and  has  his 
nek  paw  among  the  rice,  with  no  other  apo*!ogy  than 
^.»lam  Alicum. — 'Dresses  in  character— Dramatic 
jctnrc'— what  new  tomfoolery  can  that  be?— but  it 
wcsnot  signify.— Doctor  1  I  say  Doctor  1— but  he  is 
w  the  seventh  heaven— I  say.  Mother  Dods,  you  who 
«ow  all  the  news— Is  this  the  feast  that  was  put  off 
until  Miss  Mowbray  should  be  better?" 

Troth  is  it,  Maister  Touch  wood— they  are  no  in  the 
**y  of  giving  twa  entertainments  in  one  season— no 
^  wise  to  gie  ane  maybe — but  they  ken  best." 

I  say,  Doctor,  Doctor  I— Bless  his  five  witSL  he  is 
ckarKing  the  Moslemah,  with  stout  King 'Richard— 
[*&!.  iToctor,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  these  Mow- 

;  *|[r'?"  • 

"Nothing  extremely  particular,"  answered  Mr.  Car- 
gv5['^  *  pauae ;  '*  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  greatness, 
*b«i  Mazes  in  one  century,  and  is  extinguished  in 
fs*MtL  1  think  Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Mow- 
,  ^h  who  was  Grand-Marshal  of  England,  succeeded 
"  ?jt  *  ^^^  office,  as  Will  as  to  thruukedom  of  Nor- 
««.  u  grandson  of  Roger  Bigot,  in  1301." 


**  Pshaw,  man,  you  an  back  into  the  Uth  cenCmr*- 
I  mean  these  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's— now,  dooH 
fall  asleep  again  until  you  have  answered  my  guqs- 
tion— a|id  don't  look  ao  like  a  startled  hare— I  am 
speaking  no  treason." 

The  clergyman  floundered  a  moment,  aa  is  usual 
with  an  absent  man  who  is  recovci^ng  the  train  of 
his  ideas,  or  a  somnambulist  when  he  is  suddenly 
awakened,  and  then  answered,  still  with  hesitation,— 

"Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's?— ha— eh— I  know— that 
is— I  did  know  the  family." 

"  Here  they  are  going  to  give  a  masouerade,  a  btU 
■pari,  private  theatricafs,  I  think,  ana  what  not,* 
handing  him  the  card. 

"  I  saw  something  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Kr; 
Cargill ;  '*  indeed,  I  either  had  a  ticket  myself  or  I 
saw  such  a  ono  ai^  that." 

'*  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party,  DoctorT' 
said  Ihe  Nabob. 

"Who  attend?  I?  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Totidi* 
wood." 

*'  But  are  you  quite  positive?"  demanded  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, who  had  observed,  to  his  infinite  amusement, 
that  tne  learned  and  abstracted  scholar  waa  so  con- 
scioua  of  hia  oym  pecutiaritie^,  as  never  to  be  very 
sure  on  any  such  subject. 

**  Positive  I"  he  repeated  with  embarrassment ;  *my 
memory  is  so  wretched  that  I  never  like  to  be  positive 
—but  had  I  done  any  thing  so  far  out  of  my  usual 
way,  I  must  have  remembered  it,  one.would  think— 
and— I  am  positive  I  was  not  there." 

"  Neither  ooidd  you,  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabdb. 
laughing  at  the  process  by  which  his  friend  reasoned 
himself  mto  confidence  ^*for  it  did  not  take  place— • 
it  was  adjourned,  and  this  is  the  second  invitatiorf— 
there  will  be  one  for  you,  as  you  had  a  card  to  the 
former.— Come,  Doctor,  you  must  go— you  and  I  will  " 
go  together— I  as  an  Imaun— I  can  say  my  Bismillan 
with  any  Hadgi  of  them  all— You  as  a  cardinal,  or 
what  you  like  best." 

"  Who,  I  ?— it  is  unbecoming  my  station.  Mr.  Touch* 
wood,'*  said  the  clergyman—"  a  folly  ahogether  inv 
consistent  with  my  habits." 

"All  the  better— you  aliail  change  your  habits." 

"  You  had  better  gang  up  and  see  them,  Mr.  Cai  • 
gill,"  said  Mrs.  Dods:  ''for  it's  maybe  the  last  sight 
ye  may  see  of  Miss  Mowbray— they  say  she  is  to  be 
iharried  and  off  to  England  ane  of  thae  odd-come> 
shortlies,  wi*  some  pf  the  gowks  about,  the  Waal 
down-by." 

"  Married !"  said  the  clergyman ;  "  it  is  impossible !" 

"  But  Where's  the  inipossibihty,  Mr.  Cargill,  when 
ye  see  folk  marry  every  day,  and  buckle  them  yoitr- 
sell  into  the  bargain  ?— Maybe  ye  think.the.puir  laasie  ^ 
has  a  bee  in  her  bonnet ;  but  ye  ken  yoursell  if  nae- 
body  but  vvise  folk  were  to  marry,  the  warid  wad  be 
ill  peopled.  I  think  it's  the  wise  folk  that  keep  single, 
like  yourself  and  me,  Mr.  Cargill.— Gude  guide  us ! — 
are  ye  weel?— will  you  taste  a  drap  o*  something?" 

"  Sniff  at  my  ottar  of  roses,"  said  Mr.  Touchwoods 
"  the  scent  would  revive  the  dead— why,  what  in  the 
devil's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this  7— you  were^iuite 
well  just  now."  ,  ^ 

"A  sudden  qualm,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  recovenog 
himself. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Cargill,"  said  Dame  Dods,  "  thiscotya 
of  your  lang  fasta"  .    »       * 

••^Right,  dame,"  subjomcd  Mr.  Touchwood;  **and  * 
of  breaking  them  with  sour  milk  and  pease  bannock—, 
the  least  morsel  of  Christian  food  is  rejected  by  the 
stomach,  just  as  a  small  gentleman  refuses  the  visit 
of  a  creditable  neighbour,  lest  he  see  the  nakedness 
oftheland-ha!  ha!"        ..,„.„.         ,^  . 

"  And  there  is  really  a  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  SL 
Ronan's  being  married  7"  said  the  ckjrgyman. 

"Troth  is  there,"  said  the  dame;  ''it's  TrotUng 
Nelly's  news ;  and  though  she  likes  a  drappie,  I  dinna 
thinK  she  would  invent  a  lee  or  carry  ane— at  Itasi  to 
me,  that  am  a  gude  customer." 

''This  must  be  looked  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  aa  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

"  In  troth,  and  so  it  ahould,"  said  Dame  Doda ;    .it*#.   ' 
a  sin  and  a  shame  if  they  sliould  employ  the  tinkling 
cymbal  they  d&'  Chattarly,  and  aic  a  Prssbytecua 
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tromwt  as  youraiilf  in  the  land,  Mr.  Cai)^  $  and  if 

Kwill  uke  a  fale's  advice,  ye  winna  let  the  multufe 
ta*en  by  your  ain  mil),  Mr.  CargiU." 

"True,  true,  good  Mother  Doda,"  said  the^abob; 
**Klovefl  and  hatbands  are  things  te  be  looked  aAer, 
■nd  Mr.  Cargill  had  better  go  down  to  this  curaed 
festivity  with  me,  in  order  to  see  after  his  own  inte- 
test." 

"I  mnet  speak  with  the  yonng  lady,"  said  the  cler- 
gymsHf  still  m  a  brown  study. 

"Right,  right,  my  boy  of  black-letter."  said  the 
Nabob ;  "  with  me  yon  shall  go,  and  weMl  bring  them 
to  submission  fo  mother-church,  I  warrant  you~ 
AYhy,  the  idea  of  being  cheated  in  such  a  way,  would 
scars  a  Santon  out  of  his  trance.— What  dress  will 
fouwear?" 

"  My  own,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  divine,  starting  ttom 
Ins  reverie.  '  ,    . 

"True,  thou  art  right  again— they^ay  want  to  knit 
the  knot  on  the  spot,  and  who  would  be  married  by  a 
parson  in  masquerade  ?— Wo  go  to  the  entertainment 
though— it  is  a  done  thing." 

The  clergyman  assented,  provided  be  should  reoeive 
wp  invitation ;  and  as  that  was  ibund  at  the  Mansei 
he  bad  no  excuse  for  retracting,  even  if  he  had  seemed 
10  desire  one 


CHAPTER  xvan. 

fobtunb's  fsouos. 
CMtitf  BoMtl.  We  fentleimn,  whon  eurriMet  nn  on  the  ftmr 
•eot,  are  apt  to  haw  a  wheel  ottt  of  order. 

TU  Prmk$d  BuMnd. 

xOva  history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards  x  and 
although  it  is  rather  foreign  to  our  natural  style  of 
composition,  it  must  speak  more  in  narrative,  and  less 
in  diabgue,  rather  telling  what  happened,  than  its 
effects  upon  the  actors.  Our  purpose,  however^  is 
only  conditional,  for  we  foresee  temptations  which 
may  render  it  difficult  for  us  exactly  to  keep  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  Earlof  Etherington  at  the 
salutiferous  fountain  t>f  St.  Ronan's  had  produced  the 
stron^t  sensation ;  especially,  as  it  was  joined  with 
.  the  singular,  accident  of  the  attempt  upon  his  lord- 
ship's person,  as  he  took  a  short  cut  through  the 
woods  on  fool,  at  a  distance  from  his  equipage  and 
servants.  The  gallantry  with  which  he  beat  off  the 
highwayman,  was  only  equal  to  his  generosity ;  for 
he  declined  making  anv  researches  after  the  poor 
devil,  although  his  lordship  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  scuffle. 

Of  the  "  three  black  Graces,"  as  they  have  been 
,  termed'  by  one  of  the  most  pleasant  companions  of 
our  time.  Law  and  Physic  hastened  to  do  homage  to 
Jjord  Etherington,  represented  by  Mr.  Meiklewham 
and  Dr.  Quackleben :  while  Divinity,  as  favourable, 
though  more  coy,  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Simon  Chatterly,  stood  on  tiptoe  to  offer  any  service 
kl  her  power. 

For  the  honourable  reason  already  assigned,  his 
lordship,  after  thanking  Mr.  Meiklewham,  and  nint- 
hig,  that  he  might  have  different  occasion  for  his  ser-. 
vices,  declined  his  ofler  to  search  out  the  delinquent  by 
whom  he  had  been  wounded ;  while  to  the  care  of  the 
Doctor  he  subjected  the  cure  of  a  smart  flesh-wound 
in^e  arm,  together  with  a  slight  scratch  on  ti^e 
%  lemple;  and  to  verv  genteel  was  his  behaviour  on 
the  occasion,  that  the  Doctor,  in  his  anxiety  for  his 
safety,  enjoined  him  a  month's  course  of  the  waters, 
if  he  would  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  complete  and  per- 
fect recovery.  Kothing  so  frequent,  ho  could  assure 
his  lordshin  as  the  opening  of  cicatrized  wounds; 
and  the  waters  of  St.  Ronan's  Spring  being,  acconiing 
10  'Dr.  Quackleben,  a  remedy  for  all  the  troubles 

Bhich  flesh  is  heir  to,  ceuld  not  fail  to  equal  those  of 
arege^  in  facilitating  the  discharge  of  all  splinters  or 
extrantoue  matter,  which  a  bullet  may  chance  to  in- 
corporate with  the  human  frame,  to  its  great  annoy- 
ance. For  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  although  be 
rould  not  declare  the  waters  which  he  patroniTOd  to 
'  b^  fin  abwlute  panpkarmacon^  yet  he  would  with 
word  and  pen  maintain,  that  they  possessed  the  prin- 
oiNil  virtues  of  the  most  cekibrated^medidnal  springs 


in  the  known  worid.  In  dbort,  the  love  of  jUphsni 
for  .^.rethusa  was  a  mere  jest^  compared  to  that  wfaick 
the  Doctor  entertained  for  his  favourite  fountain. 

The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  modi 
illustrated  these  scenes  of  convalescence  and  ofgayety, 
was  not  at  first  seen  so  much  at  the  ordinary,  and  ■ 
other  places  of  public  resort,  as  had  been  the  hope  ot 
the  worthy  company  assembled.  ^His  health  indliii 
wound  proved  an  excuse  for  making  his  viaita  to  iIm 
society  few  and  far  between. 

But  when  he  did  api)ear,  his  manners  and  peno& 
were  infinitely  captivating;;  and  even  the  carnatioo- 
colourcd  silk  handkerchief!  which  suspended  hit 
wounded  arm,  together  with  (he  paleness  and  fan-  ' 
guor  which  loss  of  blood  hacf  left  on  hia  handsome 
and  open  countenance,  gave  a  grace  to  the  whola 
person  which  manv  of  the  ladies  declarsd  irresistible. 
AH  contended  for  his  notice,  attracted  at  once  by  hiit 
affability,  and  piqued  by  the  calm  and  eaay  tumcha' 
lance  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  blended.  Tha  ^ 
scheming  and  selfish  Mowbray,  the  coarse-minded 
and  brutal  Sir  Bingo,  accustomed  to  consider  them- 
selves, and  to  be  considered,  as  the  first  men  of  th^ 
party,  sunk  int<)  comparative  insignificance.  But 
chiefly  Lady  Penelope  threw  out  the  captivations  of 
her  wit  and  h«r  literature ;  while  Lady  Btnks,  irvstinj 
to  her  natural  charms,  endeavoured  equally  to  attract 
hia  notice.  The  other  nymphs  of  the  Spa  held  a  liltlq 
back,  upon  the  principle  of  that  politeness,  which,  at 
continental  hunting  parties,  afforas  the  first  shot  at  • 
fine  piece  of  game,  to  rfie  person  of  the  highest  frank 
present ;  but  the  thought  throbbed  in  many  a  fiif 
bosom,  that  their  ladyships  miglit  miss  their  aim,  m 
spite  of  the  advantages  thus  slewed  them,  and  tuat 
there  might  then  be  room  for  Jess  exalted^  but  per-  , 
haps  not  less  skilful,  markswomen,  to  try  then-  chance.  < 

But  while  t%  Eari  thus  withdrew  from  public  sor 
ciety,  it  was  necessary,  at  least  natural,  that  he  should 
choose  some  one  with  whom  to  share  the  solitude  (n 
his  own  apartment ;  and  Mowbray,  superior  in  rarn 
to  the  half-pay  whisky-drinking  Cfaptain  MacTurkj 
in  dash  to  Winterblossom,  who  was  broken  down, 
and  turned  twaddler;  and  in  tact  and  scnsfj  to  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  easily  manceuvrod  himself  into  nia 
lordship's  more  intimate  soeiHy;  and  intrmally 
thanking  the  honest  footpad,  whose  bullet  had  been 
the  indirect  means  of  secluding  his  intended  victim 
from  all  society  but  hrs  own,  he  gradually  began  to 
feel  the  way,  and  prove  the  strength  of  his  anta- 

Sonist,  at  the  various  games  of  skill  and  hazard  which 
e  introduced,  apparently  with  the  sole  |>urp08e« 
relieving  the  tedium  of  a  sick-chamber. 

Meiklewham,  who  felt,  or  affected,  the  great^ 
possible  interest  in  his  patron's  success,,  slid  who 
watched  every  opportunity  to  inquire  how  his  scheme* 
advanced,  received  at  first  such  favourable  accounts 
as  made  him  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  rub  his  hands,  and 
chuckle  forth  such  bursts  of  glee  as  only  the  suopesi 
of  triumphant  roguery  could  have  extorted  fromhim. 
Mowbray  looked  grave,  however,  and  checkal  ntt 
mirth.  .. 

"  There  was  something  in  it.  after  all,"  he  said 
"  that  he  could  not  perfectly  understand.  Ethenng- 
ton,  a  used  hand— d— d  sharp— up  to  every  thinft  ww 
yet  he  lost  his  money  like  a  baby." 

"  And  what  the  matter  bow  he  loess  it,  so  you  win 
it  like  a  man  1"  said  his  legal  friend  and  adviser. 

*'Why,  hang  it,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mowbniy- 
"were  it  not  that  I  think  he  has  scaree  the  impu- 
dence to  propose  such  a  thing  to  succeed;  curse  ma 
but  I  should  think  he  was  coming  the/old  soldier 
over  me,  and  keeping  up  his  game,— But  no~^^/*? 
scarce  have  the  impudence  to  think  of  that— I  ^nd, 
however,  that  he  has  done  Wolverine— cleaned  oat 
poor  Tom— thooeh  Tom  wrote  to  me  the  precise  con- 
trary, yet  the  truth  has  since  come  out— Well,  I  shall 
aveifge  him,  for  I  see  his  lordship  ie  to  be  had  as  wall 
as  other  folk." 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  »  ¥""? 
of  affected  sympathy,  "  ye  ken  your  own  ways  bert 
—but  the  heavens  will  bless  a  moderate  mind.  1 
would  not  like  to  see  you  ruin  this  poor  [^df/utiditus, 
that  is  to  say.  out  and  out.  To  lose  some  of  tos 
ready  will  do  him  no  great  harm,  and  maybo  gif* 
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him  a  lesson  ha  maybe  the  better  of  aa  long  as  be 
Ihres— but  1  wad  not,  as  an  honest  man,  wish  von  to 
go  deeper— you  should  spare  the  lad.  Mr.  Mowbray." 
"Wito  spared  to«,  Meiklewham  ?*'  said  Mowbray, 
'  UTth  a  look  and  tone  of  deep  emphasis—"  No,  no — 
he  most  «>  through  the  mill— money. and  monc>''8 
worth.— His  scat  is  calhxi  Oakciidale— think  of 
that,  Mick*-OakKndole !  Oh,  name  of  thrice  happy 
atiKury!— Speak  not  of  merc>',  Mick— the  squirrels  of 
(hkt'ndale  must  be  dismounted,  and  loam  to  go 
a-fooL- What  mercy  can  the  wanderinz  lord  of  Troy 
expect  among  the  Greeks?— The  Greeks  I— I  a«n  a 
very  Suliote— the  bravest  of  Greeks. 

'  I  t}iiDk  not  of  pity,  I  think  not  of  fear. 

Ha  oeiihor  niui  kaow  who  would  Mrv»  the  Vizier.* 

.  And  necessitY,  Mick."  he  concluded,  with  a  tone 

•omethin^  aftered,  '^necessity  is  as  unrelenting  a 

leaduT  as  any  Vizier  or  Pacha,  whom  Scanderbeg  ever 

fimshf  with,  or  Byron  has  sung.'* 

Meikiewham  echoed  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a 

*  loand  betwixt  a  whine,  a  chuckle,  and  a  groan  ;  the 
first  being  designed  to  express  his  pretended  pity  for 
.the  destined  victim  ;  the  second  his  sympathy  with  his 
patmns's  prospects  of  success ;  and  the  third  being  a 
vhiatle  admonitory  of  the  dangerous  courses  through 
win'cfi  his  object  was  to  be  pursued. 

Sidiote  as  tie  boast^  himself,  Mowbray  had  soon 
•iter  this  conversation,  some  reason  to  admit  that, 

"WhuGmk  naetaOrMk,  thca  cobms  the  tvf  ofwar.** 

Tlieli^t  sknmnishing  betwixt  the  parties  was  ended, 
tod  the  serious  battle  commenced  with  sonie  caution 
so  either  side ;  each  perhaps  desirous  of  being  master 
ff  his  opponent's  system  of  tactics,  before  exposing 
his  own.  Piquet,  the  most  beautiful  game  at  which 
t  man  can  make  sacrifice  of  hts  fortune,  was  one  with 
which  Mowbray^had,  for  his  misfortune  perhaps,  been 
•ecouoted,  from  an  early  age^a  great  proficient,  and 
b  which  the  Ear  of  Ktherington,  with  Ipss  experi- 
eooe^  proved  no  novice-  They  now  played  for  such 
stakes  as  Mowbra/s  state  of  fortune  rendered  con- 
nderable  to  him,  though  hie  antagonist  appeared  not  to 
legard  the  amount.  And  they  played  with  various 
auoeess ;  for,  though  Mowbmy  at  times  returned  with 
a  smile  of  confidence  the  inquiring  looks  of  his  friend 
Meikiewham,  theri  were  other  occasions  on  which  he 
nemed  to  evade  them,  as  if  his  own  had  a  sad  con- 
kmmn  to  make  in  reply. 

These  aKerations,  though  frequent,  di^  not  occupy, 
tfter  all,  many  days  ;  for  Mowbray,  a  friehd  of  all 
hoare,  spent  much  of  fais  time  in  Lord  Etberington's 
Vanment,  and  these  few  days  were  doys  of  battle. 
n  (fae^ean  time,  as  his  k>rdsnip  was  now  sufficiently 
noovered  to  join  the  party  at  Shaws-Castle,  and  Miss 
Mowbray's  noalth  being  announced  as  restored,  that 
proposal  was  renewed,  with  the  addition  of  a  dra- 
matic entertainment,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
■fterwards  have  occasion  to  explain.  Cards  were 
•hew  issued  to  all  those  who  had  been  (brmerlyinclu- 
wd  in  the  invitation,  and  of  course  to  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, as  formerly  a  resident  at  the  Well,  and  now  in 
Ae  neighbourhood :  it  being  previously  agreed  among 
toe  ladies,  that  a  Nabob,  though  sometimes  a  dingy 
^damsM  commodity,  was  not  to  be  rashly  or  4jn- 
neeBttnly  neglected.  Aa  to  the  parson,  he  had  been 
j|*ked,of  course,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Mow- 
bray house,  not  to  be  left  out  when  the  friends  of  the 
■tmly  were  invited  on  a  great  scale ;  but  his  habits 
were  weM  known,  and  it  was  no  more  expected  that 
b^  woild  leave  his  manse  on  such  an  occasion,  than 
«at  the  kirk  should  loosen  itself  from  its  foundations. 

It  was  afler  these  arrangements  had  been  made, 
mt  the  Laird  of  St  Ronan's  suddenly  entered 
Heiktewhani's  private  apartment  with  looks  of  ex- 
*>tJon.  The  worthy  scribe  turned  his  spectacled  nose 
j^ttds  his  patron,  and  holding  in  one  hand  the 
wach  of  papers  which  he  had  been  just  perusing, 
"n  m  the  other  the  tape  with  which  he  was  about  to 
to.  then]  up  again,  suspended  that  operation  to  await 
f)th  open  eyes  and  ears  the  communication  of  Mow- 
trar. 

**!  have  dons  him  f  he  said,  exult ingly,  yet  in  a 
«>M  of  voice  lowered  almost  to  a  whisper ;  ^  cspotted  i 


his  lordship  for  this  bout— doubled  my  capital,  Mick« 
and  sometning  more.— Hush,  don't  interrupt  me— we 
must  think  of  Clara  now— she  must  share  the  sun- 
shineu  should  it  prove  but  a  blink  before  a  stotm.~ 
You  know,  Mick,  these  two  d—d  women.  Lady  Pene- 
lope and  the  Binks,  have  settled  that  they  wUl  have 
something  like  a  bal  pari  on  this  occasion,  a  sort  oi 
theatrical  exhibition,  and  that  those  who  like  it  shall 
be  dresfjcd  in  character.— 1  know  their  meaning— they 
think  Clara  has  no  dress  fit  for  such  foolery,  and  so 
thev  hope  to  eclipse  her;  Lady  Pen,  with  ner  old-\ 
fashioned,  ilUset  diamonds,  and  ,my  Lady  Binks, 
with  the  new-fashioned  finery  which  she  svvopt  her 
character  for.    But  Clara  shan't  be  borne  down  bO| 

by !    I  got  that  affected  slut.  Lady  Binks's  maid. 

to  tell  me  what  her  mistress  had  set  her  mind  on,  and 
she  is  to  wear  a  Grecian  habit,  forsooth,  like  one  ot 
Will  Allan's  Eastern  subjeoHs.- But  here's  the  rub — 
there  is  only  one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edinburgh  that  is 
worth  showing. off  in,  and  that  is  at  the  Gallery  ot 
Pashion.— Now,  Mick,  my  friend,  that  shawl  must 
be  had  for  Clara,  with  the  other  trankums  of  muslin  . 
and  lace,  and  so  forth,  which  you  will  find  marked 
in  the  paner  ther&— Send  instantly  and  secure  it,  for^ 
as  Lady  Binks  writes  b^  to-morrow's  post  your  order 
can  go  by  to-night's  mail— There  is  a  note  for  L.100." 
From  a  mechanical  habit  of  never  refusinig  any 
thing,  Meikiewham  readily  took  the  note,  but  having 
looked  at  it  through  his  spectacles,  he  continued  to 
hold  it  in  his  hand  as  he  remonstrated  with  his  pat- 
ron.—" This  is  a*  very  kindly  meant,  St.  Ronan's—  i 
very  kindly  meant ;  and  I  wad  be  the  last  to  say-that 
Miss  Clara  does  not  merit  respect  and  kindness  ac 

Gr  hand ;  but  I  doubt  mickle  if  she  wad  care  a 
le  for  thae  braw  things.  Ye  ken  yoursell,  she 
seldom  alters  her  fashions.  Od,  she  thinks  her 
riding-habit  dress  enough  for  ony  company ;  and  if 
you  were  ganging  by  good  looks,  so  it  is— if  she  had  a 
thought  mair  colour,  poor  dear." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mowbray,  impatiently,  "let  me 
alone  to  reconcile  a  woman  and  a  fine  dress." 

"  To  be  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer;  **  but 
after  a,'  now,  wad  it  no  be  belter  to  la^  by  this  htin- 
dred  pound  in  Tam  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the  vouns 
ladv  should  want  it  afierhcnd,  just  for  a  sair foot? 

**^You  are  a  fool,  Mick ;  what  signifies  healing  a^ 
sore  foot,  when  there  will  be  a  broken  heart  in  the 
ca.se?— No.  no— get  the  things  as  I  desire  you— we 
will  blaze<ncm  down  for  one  day  at  least ;  perhaps  it 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  proper  dash." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  so."  answered  Mei- 
kiewham ;  "'  but  this  young  Earl— -hae  ye  found  the 
weak  point?— Can  ye  get  a  decemiture  agaidbt  him, 
with  expenses?— that  IS  the  question."  .    . 

"  I  wish  I  could  answer  it,"  said  MowbrayJ  thought- 
fully.—" Confound  the  fellow— he  is  a  cut  above  me 
in  rank  and  in  society  too— belongs  to  the  great 
clubs,  and  is  in  with  the  Superiatives  and  Inaccesai- 
bles,  and  all  that  sort  of  folk.— My  training  has  been 
a  peg  lower— but,  hang  it,  there  are  better  dogs  bred 
in  the  kennel  than  in  tne  parlour.  I  am  up  to  him,  I 
think— at  least  I  will  soon  know,  Mick,  whether  I 
am  or  no,  and  that  is  always  one  coftifort.  Never 
mind— do  you  execute  my  commission,  and  takr  care 
you  name  no  names— I  must  save  my  little  Abigail's 
reptitation." 

They  parted,  Meikiewham  to  execute  his  patron's 
commission— his  patron  to  bring  to  the  test  those 
hopes,  the  uncertainty  of  which  He  could  not  disguise 
from  his  own  saencity. 

Trusting  \o  the  continuance  of  his  run  of  luck, 
Mowbray  resolved  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis  that 
same  evening.  Every  thing  seemed  in  the  outset  to 
favour  his  purpose.  They  had  dined  together  in 
Lord  Etherinjjton's  aportmcnte— his  state  of  health 
interfered  with  the  circulation  of  the  bottle^  and  a 
drizzly  Autumnal  evening  rendered  walking  disa^ee- 
able.  even  had  thcvgone  no  farther  than  the  private 
stable  where  Lord  Etberington's  horses  were  kept, 
under  the  cnre  of  a  groom  of  superior  skil!.  Cards 
were  naturally,  almost  necessan'y,  resorted  to,  as 
the  only  alternative  for  helping  away  the  evening, 
and  piquet  was,  as  formerly,  chosen  for  the  game. 

Loiti  Etherington  seemed  at  first  ifidolently  < 
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le«s  and  indifferent  about  his  play,  suflbring  ndvan- 
eaiT'^s  to  escnpo  hiin,  oi"  which,  in  a  more  attentive 
state  of  mind,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  avnil  him- 
Bflf.  Movvbra/ upbraided  him  with  his  iiiaitontion, 
and  pniposed  a  deciper  stake,  in  order  to  intiTcst  hiin 
in  the  £;ame.  The  young  nobleman  complied ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hands,  the  gamegslera  became 
both  deeply  encased  in  watching  and  profiting:  by 
tlic  changee  of  fortune.  These  were  so  many,  so 
varied,  and  fo  uncxpccird,  that  the  very  souls  of  the 
players  seemed  at  len.^lh  centred  in  the  event  of  the 
vumcfijle;  and,  bv  dint  of  doubhng  stakes,  the  accu- 

*  mulaieii  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
upon  each  'side,  came  to  l)o  tstaKetiin  the  issue  of  the 
;rnme.— So  large  a  risk  included  all  those  funds  which 
3Iowbray  commanded  by  his  sister's  kindness,  and 
nearly  all  his  previcms  wmningfi,  so  to  hini  the  ahei;- 
native  was  victory  or  ruin.  He  could  not  hide  his  a*?i- 
raiion,  however  m  sirous  to  do  so.  He  drank  wine  to 
supply  himself  with  courage — he  drank  water  to  cool 
his  notation ;  and  at  length  bent  himself  to  play  with 
us  much  care  and  attention  as  he  felt  himself  enabled 
to  command. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  pranie  their  luck  appeared 
tolerablv  equal,  and  the  play  of  both  b^fitiinir  gamc- 
©ters  who  had  dared  to  place  such  a  sum  on  the  cast 
But,  as  it  drew  towards  a  conclusion,  fortune  altoj?e- 
ther  deserted  him  who  stood  most  in  neeci  of  her  fa- 
vour, and  Mowbray,  with  silent  despair,  saw  his  fate 
depend  on  a  single  trick,  and  that  with  every  odds 
Against  him,  for  Lord  Etherington  was  elder  hand. 
But  how  can  fortune's  favour  secure  any  one  who  is 
I  not  true  to  himself  ?— By  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of 
the  game,  which  could  only  have  been  expected  from 

*  the  veriest  bunder  tliat  ever  touched  a  card,  Lord 
Etherington  called  a  point  without  showing  it,  and, 
oy  the  ordinary  rule.  Mowbray  was  entitled  to  count 
hla'own— and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  next 
n and,  gained  the  game  and  swept  the  stakes.  Lord 
Klherington  showed  chagrin  and  displeasure,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  rigour  of  the  gamo  had  been 
more  insisted  upon  than  in  courtesy  it  ought  to  have 
been,  when  men  were  playing  for  so' small  a  stake. 
Mowbrav  did  not  undersL^nd  this  logic.  A  thoueaml 
pounds,  he  said,  were  in  his  eyes  no  nutshells;  the 
rules  of  piquet  were  insisted  oh  by  all  but  boys  aiul 
^vomen ;  and  for  his  part,  he  had  rather  not  play  at 
all  than  not  play  the  game. 

"  So  it  would  seem,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  saki  the 
Farl ;  "  for  on  my  soul,  1  never  saw  so  disconsolate  a 
visage  as  thine  cluring  that  unlucky  game— it  wiih- 
*  drew  all  my  attention  from  toy  hand ;  and  1  may 
safely  s^y,  your  nieful  countenance  has  stood  me  in 
a  thousand  pounds.  If  I  could  transfer  thy  long  vis- 
age to  canvass,  I  should  have  both  my  revenge  and 
Kiy  money ;  for  a  correct  resemblance  would  be  worth 
not  a  penny  less  than  the  original  has  cost  me." 

"You  are  welcome  to  your  jest,  my  lord,"  said 
Mowbrayi^  "it  has  been^  well  paid  for;  and  I  will 
serve  you  \n  ten  thousand  at  the  samc^rate.  What 
fray  you  7"  he  proceeded,  taking  up  and  shuffling  the 
cards,  "will  you  do  yourself  more  justice  in  another 
game  ?— Revenge,  they  say,  is  sweet." 

"I  have  no  appetite  for  it  this  everihig,"  said  the 
Karl,  gravely;  "if  I  had,  Mowbray,  you  might  come 
bv  the  worse.  I  do  not  always  call  a  point  without 
lowing  it." 

"  Your  lordship  is  out  of  humour  with  yourself  for 
u  blunder  that  might  happen  to  any  man— it  was  as 
much  my  good  luck  as  a  good  hand  would  have  been, 
and  so  fortune  be  praised." 

"But  whut  if  with  this  Fortune  had  naught  to 
do?"  replied  Lord  Etherington.— "What  if,  silting 
down  with  an  honest  fellow  and  a  friend  like  your- 
self, Mowbray,  a  man  sliould  rather  choose  to  lose 
his  own  rnoney^  which  he  could  afford,  than  to  win 
,  what  it  might  distress  his  friend  to  part  with?" 

"Supposmg  a  case  so  far  out  ol  supposition,  my 
lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  who  felt  the  question  tick- 
lish—"for,  with  submission,  the  allegation  is  easily 
made,  and  is  totally  incapableof  proof— I  should  sny, 
no  one  had  a  right  to  think  for  me  in  such  a  i)articu- 
lar,  or  to  suppose  that  I  played  for  a  higher  slake  tlian 
^as  coaveniem." 


"  And  thus  yomr  friend,  poor  desil,"  relied  Lord 
Etherington,  "woidd  Ios«i  his  money,  and  run  the 
risk  of  a  quarrel  into  the  boot!— We  will  try  it  ano- 
ther way— Suppose  this  good-numcured  and  simple 
minded  gamester  had  a  favour  of  the  deepest  import 
to  ask  of  his  friend,  and  ji/dged  it  better  to  prefer  hk 
reciufst  to  a  winner  than  to  a  lose^r?" 

If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mowbray,' 
"it  is  necessary  I  should  Leari)  how  1  can  oblige  your 
lordship." 

"That  is  a  word  soon  spoken,  but  so  difficult  to  be 
recalled,  that  I  am  almost  templed  to  pause— but  yet 
it  must  be  said.— Mowbray,  you  have  a  sister." 

Mowbray  started,— "I  h^ve  indeed  a  sister,  my 
Idtd  ;  but  I  can  conceive  no  case  in  which  her  name 
can  enter  with  propriety  into  our  present  discussion." 

"Again  in  the  menacing  mood!"  said  Lord  Ethe- 
rington, in  his  former  tone;  "now,  here  is  a  pretty 
fellow— he  would  first  cut  my  throat  for  having  won 
a  thousand  pounds  from  me,  and  then  foroflenng  to 
make  his  sister  a  countess  !" 

"A  countet^s,  my  lord  7"  said  Mowbray;  "you  are 
but  jesting— you  have  never  even  seen  CiaYa  Mow- 
bray." » 

"  Perhaps  not— but  what  then  ?— I  may  have  nce*^ 
her  picture,  as  Puff  says  in  the  Critic,  or  fallen  in  loy. 
with  her  from  runlour— or,  to  save  farther  supposi- 
tions, as  I  see  they  render  you  inipatient,  I^may  be 
satisfied  with  knowing  that  she  is  a  t)cmitiful  and 
c»;complished  young  lady,  with  a  large  fortune." 

"  What  fortune  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mow- 
bray, recollectinij  with  alarm,  some  claims,  which, 
according  to  Meiklewbam^s  view  of  the  subject,  his 
sister  might  form  upon  his  property.—"  What  estate  1 
— there  is  nothing  belongs  to  our  family,  save  these 
lands  of  St.  Ronan's,  or  what  is  left  of  them ;  and  of 
these  I  am,  my  lord,  an  undoubted  heir  of  entail  in 
possession. 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  ^arl,  "for  I  have  no  claim  on 
your  mountain  realms  here,  which  are,  doubtless*. 

•  renown'd  of  old 

Forknishts,  and  squires,  Sfid  barons  bold  ;* 

my  views  respect  a  much  richer,  though  lesa  roman- 
tic domain— a  large  manor,  height  Netilewood.  Houm 
old.  but  standing  in  the  midst  of  such  glorious  oaks 
—thrfic  thousaua  acres  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and 
woodland,  exclusive  of  the  two  doses,  occupied  by 
Widow  Hodge  and  Goodman  Trampclod— manorial 
rights— mines  and  minerals-^nd  the  devil  knows 
how  many  good  things  besides,  all  lying  in  the  vale 
ofBever.*' 

"And  what  has  my  sister  to  do  with  all  thiaT* 
asked  Mowbray,  in  great  surprise. 

"Nothing;  but  that  it  belongs  to  her  wh^  she 
becomes  Countess  of  Etherington." 

"  It  is,  then,  your  lordship's  property  already  ?"      » 

^^"bio^  bv  Jove!  nor  can  it,  unless  your  sister  hon- 
ours mc  with  h^  approbation  of  my  suit,"  replied  the 
Earl. 

"  This  is  a  sorer  puzzle  than  one  of  Lady  Peneiope's 
charades,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray:  I  must  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chatterly." 

"  You  shall  not  need,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  I 
will  give  you  the  key,  but  listen  to  me  with  patience. 
—You  know  that  wo  nobles  of  England,  less  jeakuis 
of  our  sixteen  quarters  than  those  on  the  continent, 
do  not  take  scorn  to  line  our  decayed  ermines  with  a  . 
little  cloth  of  gold  from  the  city ;  and  my^  grand- 
father was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  wealthy  wife,  w^ith 
a  halting  pedigree,— rather  a  singular  circumstance, 
considering  that  her  father  was  a  countryman  oi 
yours.  She  had  a  brother,  however,  still  more  wealthy 
than  herself,  and  who  increased  his  fortune  by  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  the  trade  which  had  first  enriched 
his  family.  At  length  he  summed  up  his  books, 
washed  his  hands  of  commerce,  and  retired  to  Net- 
tlewood,  to  become  a  gentleman ;  and  here  my  much 
respected  granduncle  was  seized  with  the  rage  of 
making  himself  a  man  of  consequence.  He  tried 
what  marryinR  a  woman  of  family  would  do ;  but  ha 
soon  found  that  Whatever  advantage  his  family  might 
derive  from  his  doing  so,  hid  own  condition  was  but 
little  illustrated.  He  next  resolved  to  become  a  man 
of  family  himBell    His  father  had  left  Scotland  wbaa 
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nnr  young,  and  bwe,  I  Uosh  to  m?/  the  vulgar  name 
a£,Sax>gie.  This  hapless  ditsyUaoIe  my  uncle  car- 
ried in  person  to  ihe  herald  office  in  Scotland ;  but 
neither  Lyon,  nor  Marchroont,  nor  Islav,  nor  Sna- 
doun,  neither  herald  nor  pursuivant,  would  patronise 
Scrogie.— Scrogie !— there  could  nothing  be  made  out 
of  it— »)  that  my  worthy  relative  bad  recourse  to  the 
gurersideof  the  house,  and  began  to  found  his  dig- 
nity on  his  mother's  name  of  Mowbray.  In  this  he 
waa  much  more  sucoeeaful,  and  I  believe  some  sly 
fellow  stole  for  him  a  slip  from  your  own  family  tree. 
Mr.  Mowbrajr  of  Sl  Ronan's,  which,  I  daresay,  you 
have  never  missed.  At  any  rate,  fur  his  ardent  and 
or,  he  got  a  handsome  piece  of  parchment,  blazoned 
with  a  white  lion  for  Mowbray,  to  be  borne  quarterly, 
with  throe  stunted  or  scrog- bushes  for  Scrogte,  and 
became  thenceforth  Mr.  Scro^e  Mowbray,  or  rather, 
as  he  subscribed  himself.  Regmald  (his  former  Chris- 
tisD  name  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He  had  a  son 
who  most  undutifully  laughed  at  all  this,  refused  the 
honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mowbray,  and  insisted 
on  retaining  his  father's  original  appellauve  of  Scrogie. 
10  the  great  annoyance  of  nis  said  father's  ears,  and 
diBiaee  of  his  temper." 

"Why.  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbray.  "I 
own  I  should  have  preferred  my  own  nume,  and  I 
think  theoldgeatleman's  taste  rather  better  than  the 
yottM  one's.**^ 

*'True;  but  both  were  wilful,  absurd  originals,  with 
a  happy  obstinacy  of  temper,  whether  derix'ed  from 
Mowbray  or  Scrogie  1  know  not,  but  which  led  them 
.  ao  often  into  opposition,  that  the  oflended  father.  Re- 
einald  S.  Mowbray,  turned  his  recusant  son  Scrogie 
rairiy  out  of  doors;  and  the  fellow  would  have  paid 
for  his  plebeian  spirit  with  a  vengeance,  had  he  not 
found  refuge  with  a  surviving  partner  of  the  original, 
Scrogie  oir  alL  who  still  carried  on  the  lucrative' 
branch  of  traffic  by  which  the  family  had  been  first 
enriched.  I  mention  these  particulars  to  account,  in 
aofar  aa  I  can,  for  the  singular  predicament  in  which 
Inow  find  myself  placed." 

,  "Proceed,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray;  "there  is 
no  denying  the  fongularity  of  your  story,  and  I  pre- 
Mme  you  are  quite  serious  in  giving  me  such  an  ex- 
traordinary detail." 

"EntirqTy  so,  upon  my  honour— and  a  most  serious 
matter  it  is,  you  will  presently  find.  When  my  wor- 
my nncle,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray,  (for  I  will  not  call  him 
Scrogie  even  in  the  grave,)  paid  his  debt  to  nature, 
every  bodv  concluded  he  would  be  found  to  have  dis- 
jBoerited  his  son,  the  un filial  Scrogie,  and  so  far  every 
wdy  was  right—But  it  was  also  generally  believed 
wat  he  wo»ild  settle  the  estate  on  my  father.  Lord 
Ktherington,  the  son  of' his  sister,  and  therein  every 
one  was  wrong.  For  my  excellent  grand-uncle  had 
pondered  with  himself,  that  the  favoured  name  of 
Aowbray  vrould  take  w>  advantage^  and  attain  no 
^dtlitionBl  elevation,  if  his  estate  of  Net  tie  wood 
(otherwise' called  Mowbray-Park)  should  descend  to 
<nr  family  without  any  condition ;  and  with  the  as- 
aatanoe  of  a  sharp  attorney,  he  settled  it  on  me,  then 
a  schoolboy,  on  conditum  that  I  should,  before  attain- 
toe  the  aee  of  twenty-five  complete,  take  unto  my- 
■«  in  holy  wedlock  a  young  lady  of  good  fame,  of 
the  nafne  of  Mowbrav,  and,  by  preference,  of  the 
iooie  of  St.  Ronan's  should  a  damsel  of  that  house 
«nat~Now  my  riddle  is  read." 
'*Aad  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  isf*'  replied  Mow- 
mv,  thoughtfully. 

.**  Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  layins 
la  hand  on  his  shoulder;  "you  think  the  story  will 
■ear  a  sTfiin  of  a  scruple  of  doubt,  if  not  a  whole  scru- ' 
Jleita^r  ^ 

*k\  least,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "your 
odship  will  allow,  that,  being  Miss  Mowbrars  only 
Nar  n^atton,  and  sole  ^ardian,  I  may,  without  oi- 
cooe^  pause  upon  a  suit  for  ^er  hand,  nuide  under 
*a^  odd  circumstances." 

"If  you  have  the  le^t  doubt  either  respecting  my 
nnk  or  fortune,  I  can  i^ve,  of  course,  the  most  saiis- 
wnrv  references,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

'*Thai  I  cnn  easily  believe,  my  lonl,"  said  MoW- 
««?;  '*nor  do  I  in  the  least  fear  decention,  where  de- 
Itctioo  wouki  be  so  easy.    Your  lordship's  proceed- 
VauV 


ings  towards  mo,  too,"  (with  a  conscious  glance  at 
the  bills  he  still  held  in  his  hand,)  "  have,  I  admit, 
been  such  as  to  intimate  some  such  deep  cause  of  in- 
ter^t  as  you  h(|ve  been  pleased  to  state.  But  it  seems 
strange  that'  your  lordship  should  have  permitted  ^ 
years  to  glide  away,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  af- 
ter the  voung  lady,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  only  person 
qualified  as  your  grand-uncle's  will  requires,  with 
whom  you  can  form  an  alliance.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  long  before  now,  this  matter  ought  to  have  been 
investigated :  and  that,  even  now,  it  would  have  boon 
more  natural  and  more  decorous  to  have  at  least  seea  * 
my  sister  before  proposing  for  her  hand." 

On  tht  first  iwint,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  Loid 
Etherington,  "  I  am  irce  to  own  to  you,  that,  without 
moaning  your  sister  the  least  affront,  I  would  have 
got  rid  of  this  clause  if  I  could  ;  for  every  man  would 
fain  choose  a  wife  for  itimself^  and  feel  I  no  hurry  to 
marry  at  ail.  But  the  rogue-lawyers,  after  takini; 
fees,  and  keeping  me  in  hjind  for  years,  hftve  at  lengtn 
roundly  told  me  the  clause  must  oe  complied  with,  or 
Nettlewood  must  have  another  master.  So  I  thought 
it  best  to  come  down  here  in  person,  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  fair  lady ;  but  as  accident  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented  my  seeing  her.  and  as  I  found  in  her  brother  a 
man  who  understands  the  world,  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  me^  that  I  have  endeavoured  in  the 
outset  to  make  you  my  friend.  Truth  is,  I  shall  bo 
twenty-five  in  the  course  of  a  month ;  and  withont 
your  favour,  and  the  opportunities  which  only  you  can 
afford  msi  that  seems  a  short  time  to  woo  and  win  • 
lady  of  Miss  Mowb^i/s  merit."  | 

And  what  is  the  alternative  if  you  do  not  form 
this  proposed  alliance,  my  lord?"  said  Mowbray. 

"  The  bequest  of  my  Arand-uncle  lapses,"  s&id  the  ■ 
Earl,  "  and  fair  Nettlewood,  with  its  old  nouse,  and 
older  oaks,  manorial  rights,  Hodge  Trampclod,  apd 
all,  devolves  on  a  certain  cousin -germ  an  of  mine, 
whom  Heaven  of  his  mercy  confound  I" 

"  You  have  left  yourself  liitle  time  to  prevent  such 
an  event,  my  lord,  said  Mowbray;  "but  things  being 
as  I  now  sec  tliem,  you  shall  have  what  interest  I  can 
give  you  in  the  aflfair.— We  must  stand  however,  on 
more  equal  terms,  my  lord— I  will  condescend  so  far 
as  to  allow  it  would  have  lieen  inconvenient  for  me' 
at  this  moment  to  have  lost  that  game,  but  I  cannot 
m  the  circumstances  think  of  acting  as  if  I  had  fairly 
won  it.    We  must  draw  stakes,  my  lord." 

"  Not  a  wo.rd  of  that,  if  vou  really  mean  me  kindly,  ^ 
my  dear  Mowbray.  Tlie  blunder  was  a  real  one,  ror 
I  was  indeed  thinking,  as  you  may  suppose,  on  other 
things  than  the  showing  my  point — All  waa  fairly  loat 
and  won.— I  hope  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  offer- 
ing real  services,  which  may  perhaps  give  me  some 
right  to  your  partial  regard— at  present  we  are  on 
equal  footing  on  all  sides— perfectly  so." 

'*If  your  lordship  think  so,"  said  Mowbray,^anil 
then  passing  rapidly  to  what  he  felt  he  could  say  with 
mom  confidence, -*"  Indeed,  at  any  rate,  nn  personal 
obligation  to  myself  could  prevent  my  doing  my  full 
duty  as  guardian  to  my  sister." 

"Unquestionably,  I  desire  nothing  else,"  lepUul 
the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

*/I  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordship  is 
quite  serious  in  your  proposal ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
withdrawn,  even  if  upon  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Mowbray,  you  should  not  pernaps  think  her  so  de- 
seiving  of  your  lordship's  attentions,  as  report  may 
have,  spoken  her." 

•'  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  the  treaty  b^ 
tween  you  and  me  shall  be  as  definite  as  if  I  were  a 
80verui£<n  prince,  demanding  in  maniage  the  sister  of 
a  neighbouring  monarch,  whom,  according  to  royal 
etiquette),  he  neither  has  seen  nor  could  see.  I  have 
been  quite  frank  with  you,  and  I  have  stated  to  yo« 
that  my  present  motives  for  entering  upon  negotiation 
are  not  personal,  but  territorial ;.  when  I  know  Miss 
Mowbray,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  otherwise.  I 
have  heard  she  is  beoutiful." 

"Something  of  the  palest,  my  lord,"  answered 
Mowbray. 

"A  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attraction  which  M 
lost  in  the  world  of  fasl^oo,  and  that  which  it  is  easi- 
est to  replace." 
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Dispondooa.  my  loid^  maf  difie^"  said  Mow- 1  ton'a  power;  and  tha4BC«pe  from  aboohilenrinvbdi 
brav,  **  without  lanlta  on  ctther  aide.  I  presume  your  <  he  had  made,  aolely  by  the  nrfleranoe  of  his  opporteor, 
loniahip  haa  inquired  into  my  aiater^a.    She  ia  amia- 1  had  nothing  in  it  conaolatory  to  hia  wounded  ufAm^ 


fele.  accompliahed,  aenaible,  and  high-apirited  i  but 
yet*' 

"I  underatand  you.  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  will  nare 
Tou  the  pain  of  apeakinR  out.  I  have  heard  Miaa 
»  Iflowhray  ia  in  aome  re^ecta— particular;  to  uae  a 
broader  word— a  httie  whimsical.— No  matter.  -  She 
will  have  the  le!89to  learn  whenahe  becomca  a  count- 
4M&  and  a  woman  of  fashion." 

Are  youserioua,  my  lord  T'  aaid  Blowbray. 

^  I  am— and  I  will  speak  my  mind  atill  more 
'1>lainly.  I  have  good  temper,  and  exceffient  spirits, 
and  can  endure  a  good  deal  of  amgularity  in  those  I 
live  with.  I  have  no  doubt  your  aiatcr  and  I  will  live 
happily  together— But  in  case  it  should  prove  other- 
wise, arrangements  may  be  made  previously,  which 


mhU  enable  ua  in  certain  circumstances  to  live  happily 
•part.  My  own  estate  ia  large,  and  Nettlewooa  wiU 
-jeardividfng." 


r; 


"  Nay,  then,"  aaid  Mowbray,  "J  have  httle  more  to 
ny— nothing  indeed  remains  for  inquiry,  ao  far  aa 
vour  lordship  is  concerned.  But  my  sister  must  have 
tree  liberty  of  choice— so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your 
lordship's  suit  has  my  interest." 

"  And  I  trust  we  miiy  consider  it  aa  a  done  thing?" 

"  With  Clara's  approbation— certainly,"  anawered 
Mowbray. 

"1  trust  there  is  no  chance  of  personal  repugnance 
OB  the  young  lady's  part  ?"  said  the  young  peer. 

"X  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,'*  an- 
swered Mowbray,  "  aa  I  prpsnme  there  is  uo  reason 
ibrany;  but  young  ladies  will  be  capricious,  and  if 
Clara,  after  I  nave  done  and  aaid  all  that  a  brother 
ought  to  do,  ahould  remain  repugnant,  there  is  a  point 
m  the  exertion  of  my  influence  which  it  would  be  cru- 
elty to  pass." 

The  Earlof  Ethenngton  walked  a  turn  through  the 
apartment,  then  paused,  and  said,  in  a  gmve  and 
doubtful  tone,  "In  the  mean  while,  I  nm  bound,  aud 
the  young  lady  is  free,  Mowbray.    Is  thisouite  fair  7" 

"It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  my  lord,  where 
a  gentleman  proposes  for  a  lady,"  answerer!  Mow- 
bray ;  "  he  must  remain,  of  course,  bound  by  his  offer, 
ontil,  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  accepted  or  re- 
jected. It  is  not  my  fault  that  your  loidship  has  de- 
clared your  wishes  to  me,  before  ascertaining  Clara's 
inclination.  But  while  aa  yet  the  matter  is  between 
•uraelvea- 1  make  you  welcome  to  draw  back  if  you 
think  proper.  Clara  Mowbray  needBMK>t  push  for  a 
catch-match." 

.  "Nor  do  I  desire,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "any 
time  to  HTconsider  the  resolution  which  I  have  con- 
lidod  to  you.  I  am  not  in  the  least  fearful  that  I  shall 
change  my  mind  on  aeeing your  sister,  and  I  am  ready 
to  atand  by  the  proposal  which  I  have  made  to  you.— 
If,  however,  you  feel  ao  extremely  delicately  on  my 
account,"  he  continued,  "  I  can  ace  and  even  converse 
with  Mias  Mowbray  at  this  fftte  of  yours,  without  the 
necessity  of  being  at  all  presented  to  her— The  charac- 
Xev  which  I  have  assum^  in  a  manner  obligee  me  to 
wear  a  mask." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan'8^  "and 
I  am  glad,  for  both  our  sakea,  your  lordship  thinks  of 
taking  a  little  law  upon  this  occaaion." 

"I  shall  profit  nothing  by  jt,"  said  the  Earl :  "  my 
Ooom  la  fixed  before  I  atart— but  if  this  mode  of  man- 

amg  the  matter  will  save  your  conacience,  I  have  no 
,  jection  to  it— It  cannot  conaume  much  time,  which 
IB  what  I  have  to  look  to." 

They  then  shook  hands  and  parted,  withont  any< 
farther  disciNirse  which  could  interest  the  reader. 

Mowbray  was  glud  to  find  himself  alone,  in  order 
to  think  over  what  had  happened,  and  to  asceiftain 
the  state  of  his  own  mind,  which  at  present  was  puz- 
slingeven  to  himself.  He  could  not  but  feel  that 
much  greater  advantages  of  every  kind  might  accnie 
to  himself  and  his  family  from  the  alliance  of  the 
^vealthy  young  Ear),  than  could  have  been  derived 
from  any  share  of  his  spoils  which  he  had  proposed 
Id*  gain  by  superior  address  in  play,  or  greater  skill  on 
Uie  turt  But  his  priHe  '"as  hm-t  when  he  reroUeored 
.Jitl  he  nad  placed  himself  entirely  in  LordEthering- 


He  was  lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  when  he  reool* 
lecte^  how  completely  the  proposed  victim  of  his  in- 
genuity had  seen  through  his  schemes,  and  only  ab- 
stained from  bafiSir^  them  entirely,  because  todoM 
suited  best  with  his  own.  There  was  a  shade  of  sus- 
picion; too,  which  be  could  not  entirely  eradicate ffoni 
his  mind.— What  occasion  had  thia  young  nobleman 
to  preface,  by  the  voluntary  loss  of  a  brace  of  thon- 
sands,  a  proposal  which  must  have  been  acrepiable 
in  itself^  without  any  such  sacrifice  7  And  w  hy  should 
he,  after  ait,  have  been  so  ea^r  to  secure  his  acces- 
sion to  the  proposed  alliance,  before  he  had  even  een 
the  lady  who  was  the  object  of  it  1  However  hurried 
for  time,  he  might  have  waited  the  event  at  If  art  at 
the  entertainment  at  Shaws-Castle,  at  which  Clan 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  make  her  appraranre.- 
Yet  such  conduct,  however  unusual,  waspqualiy  incoa 
sisient  with  any  sinister  intcntiona:  since  the  sacfi- 
fice  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  tne  declaration, of 
his  views  upon  a  portionless  young  lady  of  fttmily, 
could  scarcely  be  the  preface  to  any  unniir  practioe. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Mowbray  settled,  that  what 
was  uncommon  in  the  Earl's  conduct  arose  fromtba 
hasty  and  eager  dispoaition  of  ■  rich  voung  Rncliah 
man,  to  whom  money  is  of  little  conscqut  nee.  ana  wiio 
ia  too  headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  favourite  plan  of  the 
moment,  to  proceed  in  the  most  rational  or  most  or- 
dinary manner.  If,  however,  there  should  prove  my 
thing  fun  her  in  the  matter  than  he  could  at  pmeat 
diacover,  Mowbray  promised  himself  that  theutmoat 
circumspection  on  hia  part  could  not  fail  to  discorvr 
it,  and  that  in  full  time  to  prevent  any  ill  consequeoocs 
to  his  sister  or  himself. 

Immersed  hfi  such  cogitationa,  he  avoided  the  ia 
quisitive  pref^encc  of  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who,  as  usual, 
had  been  watching  for  him  to  learn  how  matters 
were  going  on ;  and  although  it  was  now  lare,  be 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  nastily , to  Shaws-Castle. 
On  the  way.  he  deliberated  with  himself  whether  to 
mention  to  nis  sister  the  application  which  had.  been 
made  to  him,  in  order  to  prepare  her  to  receive  ib« 
young  Earl  as  a  suitor,  favoured  with  her  hrother'i 
approbation.  "  But  no,  no.  no ;"  such  was  the  result 
of  his  contemplation.  "She  might  take  it  into  her 
bead  that  his  thoughts  were  bent  less  upon  havins 
her  for  a  countess,  than  on  obtaining  possession  Ci 
liis  grand-uncle's  estate.— We  must  keep  quiet,"  con- 
cluded he,  "until  her  personal  appearance  and  accoBh 
plishments  may  appear  at  least  to  have  some  infloeaoa 
upon  his  choice,— We  must  say  nothing  ti^  this  blessed 
entertainment  haa  been  given. and  received.*' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   LBTTXB. 


"  Ha«  bo  m  I0O9  held  oat  with  nm  untired. 
And  atopt  be  uow  for  breath  7-Well~Be  it  ao.*' 

RkMMfiUL 

MowBBAv  had  00  sooner  left  the  Earl's  apartmeni 
than  the  latter  commenced  an  epistle  to  a  mend  bm 
associate,  which  we  lay  before  the  reader,  aa  best  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  the  views  and  motirea  of  Aa 
writer.  1 1  waa  addressed  to  Captain  Jekyl,  of  tin  -** 
r^ment  of  Ouarda,  at  the  Green  Dragon,  Hairow- 
gate,  and  waa  of  the  following  tenor  .* — 

"DsAaHARKT,  < 

I  have  expected  you  here  these  ten  daya  past, 
anxiously  as  ever  man  was  looked  for ;  and  have  now 
to  charge  your  absence  as  high  treason  to  yourswom 
allegiance.  Surely  you  do  not  presume,  like  one  of 
Napoleon's  new-made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for  in- 
dependence, as  if  your  ^eatncss  were  of  your  own 
making,  or  as  if  I  had  picked  you  out  of  the  whole  of 
St.  James's  coffee-house  to  hold  my  bnck-hand,  for 
your  sake,  forsooth,  not  for  my  own  7  Whtrcfore,  lay 
aside  all  your  own  proper  business,  be  it  the  purso* 
of  dowagers,  or  the  plucking  of  pigeon^  and  instarttly 
repair  to  this  place,  where!  may  speedily  want  yoiif 
asPiPtance.- Jlfay  want  it,  said  17  Why,  most  negli- 
gent of  friends  and  allies,  1  have  wanted  it  bipsfdh 


Gnf.  XIX.] 
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tM^thii  wbm  it  mi^  have  dene  me  yeoman's 
Know  thai  I  have  had  an  affair  ainoe  1  came 


Ml,  I  know  bim  well  enoui^h  te  swear,  that,  h^A  he 
not  been  severely  wounded,  he  would  have  Aiet 
pestered  me  with  his  accursed  presence  and  assist- 
ance, and  then  walked  forwsrd  with  his  usual 
composure  to  settle  mctters  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 
No— no— Saint  Francis  is  none  of  those  who  leave 
such  jobs  half  finished— it  is  but  doing  him  justice  to 
say,  ne  has  the  devil's  courage  to  oack  his  own 
deliberate  impertinence.  But  then,  if  wounded  se- 
vernly,  he  must  be  still  in  this  neigh^iirhood,  end 
probably  in  oonceabnent— this  is  what  1  must  dis- 
cover, and  I  want  your  assistance  in  my  inquiriee 
amosK  the,  natives.— Haste  hither,  Harry,  as  ever 
you  look  for  good  at  my  hand. 

"A  good  player,  Harry,  always  studies  to  make 
the  best  of  bad  cards— and  so  I  nave  endeavoured  to 
turn  my  wound  to  aome  account  \  and  it  has  jpven 
me  the  oppormnity  to  secure  Monsieur  le  Frere  m  my 
interests.  You  say  very  truly,  that  it  is  of  eonse- 
quenoe  to  me  to  know  the  character  of  this  new 
actor  on  the  disordered  scene  of  my  adventnres.-* 
Know,  then,  he  is  that  most  ineongruous  of  all 
monsters— a  Sootoh  Buck— how  far  from  being  buck 
of  the  sesson  yoo  may  easily  judge.  Every  point  of 
national  character  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to  tske  on 
them  a  personage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much 
facility  by  their  brethren  of  the, Isle  of  Saints.  They 
are  a  shrewd  peof>le,  indeed,  but  so  destitute  of  ease, 
grace,  pliability  of  manners,  and  insinuation  of  ad- 
dress, that  they  eternally  seem  to  suiier  actual  misery 
in  their  attempts  to  look  gay  and  careless.  Then 
their  pride  heads  them  back  at  one  turn,  their 
poverty  at  another,  their  pedantry  at  a  third,  their 
mauvaiae  horUe  at  a  fourth;  and  with  so  man/ 
obstacles  to  make  them  bolt  off  the  course,  it  is  posi- 
tively impossible  they  should  win  the  plate.  No^ 
Harry,  itM  the  grave  folk  in  Old  Englana  who  have 
to  fear  a^aleoonian  invasion— they  will  make  no 
conouests  m  the  world  of  fashion.  Excellent  banker* 
the  Scots  may  be,  for  they  are  eternally  calculating 
how  to  add  interest  to  pnncipal ;— good  soldiers,  for 
thev  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as  they  would  be  thought, 
as  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours,  and  much 
more  amenable  to  discipline ;— lawyers  thev  an 
bom ;  indeed  every  country  gentleman  is  bred  one, 

Etter  a  little  longer:  but  I  thought  at  the  time,  aiM    and  their  patient  and  crafty  disposition  enables  them 
ik  still,  that  the  nest  argumeKta  which  he  and  I   in  other  lines,  to  submit  to  hardships  which  other 

natives  could  not  hear,  and  avail  themselves  of  ad> 
vanuges  which  others  would  let  pass  under  their 
noses  unavailinxly.  But  assuxedly  Heaven  did  not 
form  the  Caledonian  for  the  gay  world ;  and  his 
efforts  at  ease,  grace,  and  gayety.  resemble  only  the 
clumsy  gambols  of  the  ass  m  the  fable.  Yet  the 
Scot  has  his  sphere  too^  (in  his  own  country  oiXy,) 
where  the  character  which  he  assumes  is  allowed  to 

Imss  current  This  Mowbray,  now— this  brother-in- 
aw  of  'inme— might  do  prettv  well  at  a  Northern 
Meeting,  or  the  I^th  races,  where  he  could  give  five 
minutes  to  the  sport  of  the  day,  and  the  next  naif 
hour  to  country  politics,  or  to  farming;  but  it  is 
scarce  necessary  to  tell  you,  Harry,  that  this  half 
fellowship  will  not  pass  on  the  better  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

"  Yet,  for  ail  I  have  told  yon,  this  trout  wss  not 
easilv  tickled ;  nor  should  I  have  made  much  of  him, 
had  he  not,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  northern  conceit, 
entertained  that  notion  of  my  being  a  goodsubjeoi 
of  plunder,  which  you  had  eontrived  (blbssings  on 
vour  contriving  brain!)  to  insinuate  into  him  by 
oesu  bimsel^  in  the  worst  odour  possible  with  thai  means  of  Wolverine.  He  commenced  this  hopelbl 
jptiy  at  the^pring,  who  have  denounced  him  as  m  ^experiment,  and,   as,  you   must  have_anticipateil| 


hitkir-kave  got  hurt  myself  and  have  nearly  shot 
ny  friend ;  and  if  I  had,  1  might  have  been  hanged 
for  it,  for  want  of  Harry  Jekyl  to  bear  witness  in  my 
£ifOttr.«  I  was  no  far  on  my  road  to  this  place,  when, 
QMcbooaing,  for  cenain  reasons,  to  paas  through  the 
(jd  viUajfe,  I  struck  by  a  footpath  into  the  woods 
irhich  am&nte  it  from  the  new, Spa,  leaving  my  car- 
rian  and  people  to  go  the  carriage-way.  I  had  not 
walked  half  a  mile  when  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  some 
'ose  behind,  and,  looking  round,  what  should  I  behold 
but  die  face  in  ihc  world  which  I  most  cordially  hate 
and  abhor— I  mean  that  which  stands  on  the  shoul- 
dn  of  my  right  trusty  and  welt  beloved  cousin  and 
cwmlhr.  Saint  Franeia.  He  seemed  as  much  con- 
feondaJ  as  I  was  at  our  unexpected  meetings  and  it 
waa  a  minute  ere  he  found  breath  to  demand  what  I 
did  in  Scodand,  contrary  to  my  promise,  as  he  was 
pieaaed  to  express  it— I  retaliated,  and  chaii^  him 
vilb  bains  here,  in  contradiction  to  his.t-41e  justified, 
aid  said  ne  had  only  come  down  upon  the  exprees 
bformation  that  I  was  upon  my  road  to  St  Ronan'a. 
Now,  Harrv,  how  thn  devil  should  he  have  known 
tkia  aadst  taou  been  quite  faithful  I  for  I  am  sure^  to 
00 ear  bat  thine  own  did  I  breathe  a  wntaper  of  my 
puvose.— Next,  with  theinsolenfsssumption  of  supe- 
nonty,wkich  he  founds  on  what  he  calls  the  rectitude 
of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we  should  both  withdraw 
ffooi  a  oeighbourhood  into  which  we  could  bring  no- 
tbuigbol  wretchedness.— I  have  told  you  how  difficult 
it  is  (0  oops  with  the  calm  and  resolute  manner  that 
the  devil  xifts  him  with  on  such  occasions ;  but  I  was 
oilainioed  he  should  not  carry  the  day  this  time.  I 
■w  no  chance  for  it,  however,  but  to  put  myself  into  a 
toweniw  passion,  which,  thank  Heaven.  I  can  always 
do  on  ahort  notice.- I  coaraed  him  with  having  im- 
PDsad  formerly  on  my  youth,  and  made  himself  judge 
of  my  rights ;  and  I  accompanied  my  defiance  with 
tbeatrongest  terms,  of  irony  and  contempt,  as  well  as 
with  demand  of  instant  satisfaction.  1  had  my  Ira- 
nUia^  pistols  with  me,  {U  pour  cotiee,)  and,  to  my 
nrpnae,  my  geotksman  was  equally  provided.— For 
w  play's  sake,  I  made  him  uke  one  of  my  pistols— 
isbt  Euehenritlers— a  brace  of  balls  in  each,  out  that 
cacumatanoe  I  forgot— I  would  fiiin  have  argued  the 
natter  a  little  longer:  but  I  thouKht  at  the  ume,  ami 
lak  still,  that  tne  nest  argumehts  which  he  and  I 
«aaxehange,  most  come  from  the  point  of  the  sword, 
«r  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol.— We  fired  nearly  together, 
aad  I  think  both  dropped— I  am  sure  I  dkL  but  reco- 
«md  in  a  minute,  with  a  damaged  arm  and  a  scratch 


oa  the  tempte— it  was  the  last  which  stunned -. 

laach  for  doublsKloaded  pistols.^My  friend  was  in- 
wle  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  to  the 
Spa.  Needing  all  the  way  like  a  calf,  and  tell  a  raw- 
baad-and-bloodv-bone  story  alxNil  a  footpad,  which, 
DK  for  my  earldom,  and  my  gory  locks,  no  living  soul 
wmld  have  bdieved. 

"Shortly  after,  when  I  had  been  installed  in  a  sick 
ittHD,  I  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that  my  own 
XBpaiieoee  had  brought  all  this  mischief  upon  me.  at 
taxuneiit  when  I  bad  every  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
■y  friend  without  trouble,  had  I  but  let  him  go  on 
vowD  errand ;  for  it  seems  he  had  an  appointment 
vat  mamiog  witli  a  booby  Baronet,  who  is  said  to 
w a  bullet-slitter,  and  would  perhaps  have  rid  me  of 
^iai  Francis  without  any  trouble  or  risk  on  my 
Pvt  Mean  time,  his  non-appearance  at  this  rendez- 
*iNia  has  placed  Master  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  chooses 
^•eaU  himselC  in  the  worst  odour  possible  with  thi 


J>*ard  and  no  xemleman.— What  to  think  of  the 
kmas  myseli;  I  know  not ;  and  1  much  want  your 
gnatance  to  aee  what  can  have  become  of  this 
^w,  who,  like  a  spectre  of  ill  omeo«  has  so  often 
gwartsd  and  baffled  my  best  plans.  My  own  eon- 
wient  renders  me  inactive,  though  my  wound  is 
an  healing.  Dead  lie  cannot  be;  mr  had  he  been 
iB^Iiy  woonded,  we  sAould  have  heard  of  him 
■waewbere  or  other— he  could  •  not  have  vanished 
nom  the  earth  like  a  bubble  of  the  elements.  Well 
ffld  Bound  he  cannot  be:  for,  besides  that  I  am  sure 
laawhiffl  stagger  and  arop^  firing  his  pistol  as  ke 


_..^ as  you   must  have   

caught  a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance.  Of  courae,  I 
used  my  victory  only  so  far  as  to  secure  his  interest 
in  accomplishmg  my  principal  object;  and  yet,  I 
could  bee  my  gentleman's  pride  was  so  much  injured 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  that  not  all  the 
advantages  which  the  match  offered  to  hia  damned 
famibs  were  able  entirely  to  subdue  the  chagrin 
arising  from  his  defeat  He  did  gulp  it  down,  though, 
and  we  are  friends  and  allies,  for  the  present  at  least 
—not  so  cordially  so,  however,  as  to  induce  me  to 
trust  him  with  the  whole  of  the  strangely  complicated 
Ule.    The  circumBUnoe  of  the  will  U  was  nacesaapp 
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t9  comimmicate,  as  affording  a  sufl&cientlr  strong 
TOMon  for  ur]sin«  my  suit;  and  ihis  partial  aiscloeure 
enabled  me  tor  toe  present  to  dispense  with  farther 
confidence. 

"You  will  observe,  that  I  stand  by  no  means 
SBCure ;  and  besides  the  chance  of  my  cousin's  re- 
appearance—a certain  event,  unless  he  is  worse  than 
1  (fare  hope  for— I  have  perhaps  to  expect  the  fan- 
tastic repugnance  of  Clara  herself,  or  some  sulky 
freak  on  her  brother's  part.— In  a  word— and  let  it  be 
such  a  one  as  conjurers  raise  the  devil  with-rHarry 
Jekyl,  I  want  you. 
"As well  knowing  the  nature  of  myfriend,  Jk can 

'    assure  you  that  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  mine, 

may  bo  advanced  by  his  coming  hither  on  duty. 

Here  is  a  blockhead,  whom  I  already  mentioned.  Sir 

Bingo  Binks,  with  whom  something  may  be  done 

'  worth  your  while,  though  scarce  worth  mine.    The 

*  Saronet  is  a  perfect  buzzard,  and  when  I  came  here 
He  was  under  Mowbray's  training.  But  the  awk- 
ward Scot  had.  plucked  half-a-dozen  penfeathers 
from  his  wig  with  so  little  precaution,  that  the 
Baronet  has  become  frightened  and  shy.  and  is  now 
in  the  act  of  rebelling  against  Mowbra^,  whom  he 
both  hates  and  fears— tno  leaat ,  backmg  from  a 
knowing  hand  like  yon,  and  the  bird  becomes  your 
own,  Heathers  and  all.— Moreover, 

•  by  my  lift. 

This  BiD$o  hath  o  mifhty  pretty  wife.* 

A  loTcly  woman,  Hany— rather  plump,  and  above 
the  middle  size— quite  your  taste— A  Juno  in  beauty, 
lookiag  with  such  scorn  on  her  husband,  whom  she 
despises  and  bates,  and  seeming,  as  if  she  could  look 
•0  difierently  ofi  any  whom  she  might  like  better, 
that,  on  my  faith,  ^twere  sin  not  to  give  her  oc- 
casion. If  yon  please  to  venture  your  luck,  either 
with  the  knight  or  the  lady,  you  shall  have  fair  play, 
'and  no  interference— that  is.  provided  y^  appear 
anon  this  summons;  for,  otherwise,  I  tilSy  be  so 
placed,  that  the  affairs  of  the  knight  and  the  lady 
nay  fall  under  my  own  immediate  cognizance.  And 
80,  Harry,  if  ycti  wish  to  profit  by  these  hints,  you 
had  best  intike  haste,  as  well  for  your  own  concerns, 
as  to  assist  me  in  mine.— Yours,  Harry,  as  you 
behave  yourself, 

"  Ethe&inoton." 

Having  finished  this  eloquent  and  instructive  epis- 
tle, the  youne  Earl  demanded  the  attendance  of  his 
own  valet  Solmes,  whom  hcchai^f^  to  put  it  into  the 
»08t-office  without  delay,  and  with  his  own  hand. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

* 

THEATRICAUB. 

The  pUy'B  the  thiag.— BbmIbI. 

Thb  important  day  had  now  arrived,  the  arrango> 
nient  for  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  all  the 
conversation  and  thoughu  of  the  good  company  at 
the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's.  To  give  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  degree  of  novelty  and  consequence.  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather  had  long  since  suggested  to  Mr., 
Mowbray,  that  the  more  gifted  and  accomplished  part 
of  the  guests  might  contribute  to  furnish  out  enter- 
tainment for  the  rest,  by  acting  a  few  scenes  of  some 
pooular  drama;  an  accomplishment  in  which  her 
self-conceit  assured  her  that  she  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  excel.  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  seemed  on  this  oc- 
casion to  have  thrown  the  reins  entirely  into  her  lady- 
ship's hands,  made  no  objection  to  the  plan  which 
she  proposed,  excepting  that  the  old-fashioned  hedges 
and  walks  of  the  garden  at  S haws-Co stle  must  ne- 
cessarily serve  for  stage  and  scenery,  as  there  was  no 
time  to  fit  up,  the  old  hall  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
posed theatricals.*  But  upon  inquiry  among  thecom- 
liany,  this  plan  was  wr(M;kcd  upon  the  ordinary  shelve. 
to  wit,  the  difiiculty  of  finding  performers  who  would 

*  At  Kilrudder/,  the  noble  seat  ofLord  Meath.  in  the'eonnty 
M  Widilow,  there  is  a  situation  for  urivate  lh«MtricaI  exhibi- 
titea  in  the  open  air,  planted  out  with  Uie  everfrreena  whieh 


•riao  there  in  Uie  rooat  luxuriant  maffnificance.    It  haa  a  wild 
■ad  romantic  fffbcL,  reminding  one  or  U 
unn  r^hearMfl  hi«  paceant,  with  a  (reen  plot  for  a  atace»  and  a 
kawtbora  bnka  for  a  tiriasroom. 


I  in  whieh  Bot- 


consent  to  sssome  the  lower  characters  of  the  dram. 
For  the  first  parts  there  were  candidates  more  thia 
enough ;  but  most  of  these  were  greatly  too  tugh- 
spirited  to  play  the  fool,  except  they  w€re  permitted 
to  top  the  part  Then  amongst  the  few  unambitioui 
underlings,  who  could  be  coaxed  pr  cajoled  to  finder- 
take  subordinate  characters,  there  were  so  rnnny  btd 
memories,  and  short  memories,  and  ^reacberoue  nM> 
morics,  that  at  length  the  plan  was  resigned  in  de- 
spair. 

A  substitute,  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope^  wa^  next , 
considered.  It  was  proposed  to  act  what  the  Italiaoi 
call  a  Comedy  of  Character :  that  i&  not  an  exact 
drama,  in  which  the  actors  deliver  what  is  sctdowa 
for  them  by  the  author :  but  one,  in  which  the  fplot 
having  been  previously  fixed  upon,  and  a  few  strikiDlF 
scenes  adjusted,  the'actora  areexi>ected  to  supply  the 
dialogue  extempore,  or,  as  Petruciiio  sayi^  from  thdr 
mother  wit.  This  is  an  amusement  which  aflbrdi 
much  entertainment  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  state 
of  Venice,  where  the  characters  of  their  drama  have 
been  long  since  all  pievbusly  fixed,  and  are  handed 
down  by  tradition ;  and  thia  species  of  dr&ma,  thovfth 
rather  belonging  to  the  mask  than  the  theatre,  isdia- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Commedia  dell'  Arte.* 
But  the  shame-faced  character  of  Britons  is  stffl- 
more  alien  from  a  species  of  display,  where  there  is  a 
constant  and  extemporaneous  demand  for  wit,  or  the 
sort  of  ready  small-talk  which  supplies  its  place,  than 
from  the  regular  exhibitions  of  the  drama,  where  tw 
author,  standing  responsible  for  language  and  aeno- 
ment.  leaves  to  the  personators  of  the  scenes  only  the 
trouble  of  finding  enimciation  and  action. 

But  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  PenetofMi 
still  athiret  after  novelty,  though  bafiled  in  her  t#o 
first  projects,  brought  forward  a  third,  i()  which  she 
was  more  successful.  This  was  the  propbaaito  oom- 
bine  a  certain  number,  at  least,  of  the  guests,  propenr 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  as  representing  some  veil* 
known  historical  or  dralnatic  characters,  in  a  croup, 
having  reference  to  history,  or  to  a  scone  of  the  drama. 
In  this  representation,  whidh  may  be  called  playing 
a  picture,  action,  even  pantomirnical  action,  was  not 
e.Tpected ;  and  all  that  was  required  of  the  perforaKT^ 
was  to  throw  themselves  into  such  a  group  as  might 
express  a  marked  and  striking  point  of  an  eaaly 
remembered  scene,  but  where  the  actors'  are  at  a 
pauskB,  and  without  Either  speech  or  motion.  ,In  this 
species  of  representation  there  was  no  tax,  cither  oa 
the  invention  or  memory  of  those  who  might  under- 
take parts;  and, what reoomtnended it stillfarther to 
the  good  company,  there  waa  no  marked  difference 
betwixt  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  group,  and  the 
less  distinguished  characters  by  whom  they  were 
attended  on  the  stage ;  and  every  one  who  had  oro- 
fidence  in  a  handsome  shape  and  a  becoming  dresa 
might  hope,  though  standingf  .in  not  quite  so  broad 
and  favourable  a  light  as  the  principal,  peisonagaa,  t» 
draw,  nevertheless^ a  conskierablc  portion  of  ailentioo 
and  applause.  This  motion,  thrrefore,  that  the  com- 
pany, or  such  of  them  as  might  choose  to  aopear 
properly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  should  form  them- 
selves into  one  or  more  groups,  which  migW  be 
renewed  and  varied  as  often  as  they  pleased^  vm 
hailed  and  accepted  as  a  bright  idea,  which  assigned 
to  every  one  a  share  of  the  importance  attached  to  its 
probable  success. 

Mowbtty,  on  his  side,  promised  to  contnvp  aoma 
arrangement  which  should  separate  the  a  ctoisintms 
mute  drama  from  the  spectators,  and  enable  thefofmer 
^  fary  the  amusement,  by  withdrawing  themsjlw* 
wom  tne  scene, .and  again  appearing  upon  it tmdera 
different  and  new  combmation.  This  plan  of  cxn'Oh 
tion.  where  fine  clothes  and  affected  attitudes,  supplied 
all  draughts  upon  fancy  or  talent,  was  highly  ■f™?' 
able  to  most  of  the  ladies  present;  and  even  Lady 
Binks,  whose  discontent  seemed  proof  against  eftfj 
effort  that  could  be  proposed  to  soothe  it,  ««I"y^ 
in  the  proj^t,  with  perfecj  indifierenoe  indeed,  tail 
with  something  less  of  suUcnness  than  usual.         i 

•  See  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose's  rtiry  intereitinf  lf««|» 
from  the  North  of  ttaly.  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXX.,  where. tM 
corinot  tnbject  ia  treated  with  the  infonoalioii  and  m^um 
widvh  diaUafuiab  that  aeeonplWMd  «aihor. 
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It  now  only  remained  to  rummnge  tht»  rirrulating 
fibnirv,  for  some  p'uir.e  of  BuflR^iorU  rt  lel»rity  to  coin- 
mand  ailention,  aiui  whii'h  ahoul  I  bo  m  the  snme 
nine  suited  to  the  ex-x-u^i  )n  of  their  projoct.  Hell's 
Brit'sh Theatre,  Miller's  Mo.lern  and  Anni^nt  Drain.i, 
ind  about  twenty  odd  volumop,  in  wliich  sirav  trncjc- 
dies  and  comedies  were  assnaaKd,  like  the  p.i'^s  n- 
gers  in  a  mail-coach,  without  thi  least  attempt  at 
•election  or  arrani?ement,  wore  all  examined  in  the 
course  of  their  reacarrhea.  But  liady  Pont;lope  dc- 
daral  loftily  and  deciHodfy  for  ShakpTiearej-as  the 
'  author  whose  immortal  works  were  fresh  m  every 
on«'8 recollection.*  Shakpn-mre  was  therefore  chosen, 
and  from  his  works  the  Jlidsummer  Ni^jhi's  Dream 
was  selected,  as  the  play  which  aflbrded  the  greatest 
raffety  of  characters,  and  most  scope  of  course  for 
the  intended  reprcsentntion.  An  active  competition 
presently  occurred  amoni;  the  sreater  part  of  the 
company,  for  such  copies  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Divani.  or  the  volume  of  Shak«peare  containing  it, 
n  could  be  got  in  the  neishbourhood ;  for,  notwith- 
ttwidingLady  Penelope's  declaration,  that  every  one 
who  could  read  had  Shakspeare's  plays  by  heart,  it 
appeared  that  such  of  his  dramas  as  have  not  kept 
posaesawn  of  the  swi^e  were  very  little  known  at  St. 
Konan't.8ave  amon^  those  people  who  are  cmphati- 
callr  catted  readers. 

Tlie  adjustment  of  the  parts  was  the  first  subject 
of  consideration,  so  soon  as  those  who  intended  to 
assume  characters  bad  refreshed  their  recollection  on 
the  subject  of  the  piece.  Theseus  was  unanimously 
assigned  to  Mowbray,  the  giver  of  the  entertainment 
indthepefore  justly  entitlea  to  represent  the  Duke  of 
Aiheai.  The  costume  of  an  Amazonian  crest  and 
plome,  a  tucked-up  vest,  and  a  tight  buskin  of  skv- 
Wue  silk,  buckled  with  diamonds,  reconciled  Lady 
Binks  u>  the  part  of  Hippolyta.  The  superior  stature 
of  Miss  Mowbray  to  Laay  Penelope,  made  it  necessary 
that  the  former' should  perform  the  part  of  Helena, 
and  her  ladjship  fest  contented  with  «he  shrewish 
character  of  Hermia.  It  was  resolvcil  to  compli- 
yicnt  the  younz  Earl  of  Etherington  with  the  part  of 
Lysaiider,  whicn.  however,  his  lordship  declined,  and, 
^erring  comedy  to  trac^edy,  refused  to  appear  in 
wiyoth^r  clraracter  than  that  of  the  mni^nanimous 
Bottom :  and  he  gave  them  such  a  humorous  sneci- 
men  of  his  quality  m  that  part,  that  all  were  delighted 
alofioe  with  his  condescension  in  ajssuming,  and  his 
will  in  performing,  the  presenter  of  Pyramlis. 

The  part  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Captain  MacTurk, 
whose  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  appear  in  any  other 
Jan  the  full  Highland  garb,  had  nearly  disconcerted 
TO  whole  affair.  At  length  this  obstacle  was  got 
W,  on  the  authority  of  Chi tde  Harold,  who  remarks 
toe  «milarify  betwixt  the  Highland  and  Grecian 
jwunic,*  and  the  comiJany,  dispensing  with  iho 
TOowice  of  r»lour,  voted  the  Captain's  variegated 
nit,  of  the  MacTurli  tartan,  to  bo  the  kirtle  of  a 
Greatn  mountaineer,— Egous  to  be  an  Arnout^  and 
the  Captain  to  be  Egeus.  Chatterly  and  tho  painter, 
piking  gentlemen  by  profession,  agreed  to  wnlk 
inroogh  tne  parts  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  the 
two  Athenian  lovers ;  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  loath 
jnd  lazy,  after  many  excuses,  was  bribed  by  Lady 
Penelope  with  an  antique,  or  supposed  antique  cameo, 
toptajr  the  part  of  Phiiostratus,  master  of  the  revels, 
provided  his  gout  would  permit  him  to  remain  so  long 
«pwi  the  turC  which  was  to  be  their  statre. 

Muslin  trowaers,  adorned  with  spttngles,  a  volu- 
ORnoos  turban  of  silver  gauze,  and  wings  of  the 
same,  together  with  an  embroidered  slipper,  converted 
Jonce  Miss  Digges  into  Oberon,  the  King  of  Sha- 
wwi^  whose  aovereign  graviiv.  however,  was  sorae- 
Joat  indifferently  represented  by  the  silly  goyefy  of 
TO  in  her  l^ecns,  and  the  uncontrolled  delight 
•wch  she  felt  in  her  fine  clothes.  A  younger  pister 
gwsenied  Titania;  and  two  or  three  subordinate 
«▼€•  were  selected,  among  families  attending  tho 

'  "The  Amaoots  or  Atbanpse,"  (bqt«  Lf»rd  Byron.)  "struck 
"•""atjlyby  ihcir  ra8cinblan<*0  to  thfli,Hi?hlnnd«r^  or  Snttlantl. 
■•««.  ti!r«t«.  aod  manocr  or  living.  Tlieir  very  m«intain» 
■»nCBledoni*n,  wifh  a  kinder  climate.  Tho  kilt,  tljo;i?|j 
^•"V^Boaro.actire  form  ;  th-irdial«cl Celtic,  in  Uie sound, 
•w  niHr  hardy  habiu,  all  carried  wh  back  lo  Morvea,"— .Y^i^ft; 
•  0»  Stend  aupttr  ^  CUMt  OarttWi  PHgriwuigt. 


snlsitlferous  foiTnlain,  who  were  easily  persuaded  to 
let  their  children  figure  in  fin  ;  clothes  at  so  juvenile 
an  a2:e,  though  they  shook  their  head  at  Miss  Digr'ioa 
and  hcrprinfnloons.  and  no  le.^s  at  the  liberal  display 
of  Lady  Kinks's  right  leg,  with  which  the  Amazonian 
gnrb  gfntilifd  the  public  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Dr.  Quneklohon  was  applied  to  to  play  Wall,  by 
the  Jissisrancc  of  such  a  wooden  horse,  or  screen,  &$ 
clothe*?  arg^  usually  dried  upon ;  the  old  Attorney 
.'^tood  for  Lion ;  nnd  the  oth^r  characters  of  Bottom's 
drama  were  en  si  ly  found  among  the  unnamed  fre- 
(|u»ntcr3  of  tho  Spring.  Dressed  rehearsals,  and  so 
forfh.  went  memly  on— all  voted  there  waa  a  play 
fitted. 

But  even  the  Doctor's  eloquence  could  not  press 
Mrs.  Blower  into  the, scheme,  although  she  was  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  repre^sent  Thisbe. 

"Tnith  i.«s"  she  replied,  "I  dmna  greatly  like  stage- 
pi  nys.  John  Blower,  honest  man.  as  sailors  are  aye 
for  some  spree  or  another,  wad  take  me  a  nee  to  see 
ane  Mrs.  Siddons— I  thought  we  should  hae  beerl 
crushed  to  death  before  we  cat  in— jf  my  things  riven 
aff"my  back,  forby  the  four  hly- white  shillings  that  it 
cost  us— and  then  in  came  three  frightsomo  carlines 
wi'  besoms,  and  they  wad  bewitch  a  sailor's  wife— I 
was  lang  eneugh  there — and  out  I  wad  be,  and  out 
John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nac  sma'  fight  and  fend. 
—My  Lady  Penelope  Penfitter.  and  the  great  folk,  ' 
may  iusi  take  it  as  they  like;  but  in  my  mind,  Dr. 
Cncklehen,  it's  a  mere  blasphemy  for  folk  to  gar 
themselves  look  otherwise  than  tneir  Maimer  made 
them ;  and  then  the  changing  the  name  whioh  waa 
given  them  at  baptism,  is.  I  think,  an  awful  falling 
away  from  our  vows ;  and  though  Thisby,  which  1 
take  lo  be  Greek  for  Tlobie,  may  be  a  very  good 
name,  yet  Margaret  was  I  christened,  and  Margaret 
will  I  die." 

"You  mistake  the  matter  entirely,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Blower,"  said  rhe  Doctor;  "  there  is  nothing  serious 
intende^l— a  mere  placebo— y.\st  a  divertisement  to 
cheer  the  spirits,^  and  assist  the  efiect  of  the  waters— 
cheerfulnes.a  is  a  great  promoter  of  health." 

"  Dinna  tell  me  o'  health,  Dr.  Kittlepin  !— Can  it  be 
for  the  puir  body  M'Durk's  health  to  major  abtmt  in 
the  tartans  like  a  tobacconist'.*!  sign  in  ai  frosty  morn- 
ing, wi'  his  poor  wizzened  houghy  as  blue  as  a  bla- 
wort  ?— weel  I  wot  he  is  a  humbling  spectacle.  Or 
can  it  pie  ony  body  health  or  pleasure  either  to  sec 
your  amsell.  Doctor,  ganging  about  wi*  a  claiso 
screen  tie*i  to  your  back,  covered  wi'  paper,  and 
painted  like  a  stane  and  Hme  wa'  ?— I'll  gang  to  aeo 
nane  o'  their  vanities.  Dr.  Kiltlehen :  and  if  tacre  ta 
nae  other  decent  body  to  take  care  o'  me,  as  I  dinna 
hke  to  sit  a  hail!  afternoon  by  mysell,  I'll  e'en  gao 
down  to  Mr.  Sowerbrowst  the  maltster's — he  is  a 
pleasdnt,  sensible  man,  and  a  sponsible  man  in  the 
world,  and  his  sister'a  a  very  decent  woman."  , 

"Confound  Sowerbrowst,"  thought  the  Doctor; 
"  if  I' had  guessed  he  was  to  como  across  me  thus,  he 
should  not  have  got  the  better  of  his  dyspepsy  so 
early.— My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,*'  he  contmueid,  but 
aloud,  "it  is  a  foolish  affair  enough,  I  must  confess ; 
but  every  person  of  style  and  fashion  at  the  Well  has 
settled  to  attend  this  exhibition ;  there  has  been  no- 
thing else  talked  offer  this  month  through  the  whole 
country,  and  it  will  be  ft  year  before  it  is  forgjticn. 
And  I  would  have  you  consider  how  ill  it  will  look, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  to  stay  away— nobody  will 
believe  you  had  a  card— no,  not  though  you  were-  to 
hang  it  round  vour  neck  like  a  label  round  a  vial  of 
tincture,  Mts.  Blower." 

"If  ye  thought  that^  Doctor  Kickherben,"  said  tho 
widow,  alarmed  al  tho  idea  of  losing  cast,  "I  wad 
e'en  ganq  to  tho  show,  like  other  folk;  ainfijl  and 
shameful  if  it  be,  let  them  that  make  the  sin  bear  the 
shame.  But  then  I  will  put  oil  nane  of  fhcir  Popish 
di^-^iiises-me  that  has  lived  in  North  Leith,  baith  * 
wife  and  lass,  for  I  shanna  sajr  how  mony  years,  and 
has  a  chara^t^•r  to  keep  iip  baith  with  samt  and  sin- 
ner.—And  then,  wha'fl  to  take  care  of  mc,  since  yo'i  , 
arc  gaun  to  make  a  hme.-and-stane  wa'  of  vourscll 
Dr.  Kiekinbcn7" 

"  My  dear  •\Trs.  Blower  if  such  is  vour  determina 
tion,  I  will  not  make  a  wall  of  myself.   Her  ladyship 
6* 
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must  consider  itiy  profession— she  must  understand 
It  is  my  fanction  to  look  after  my  patients,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  the  stage-plays  in  this  world— and  to 
attend  on  a  case  like  yours,  Mrs.  Blower,  it  is  my 
duty  to  Sacrifice,  were  it  called  for,  the  whole  drama 
from  Shakspeare  to  O'Keefe." 

On  bearing  this  majmanrmous  resolution,  the  wi 
dow's  heart  was  greatly  cheered;  for,  in  fact,  she' 
might  probably  have  cx)nsidered  the  Doctor's  perse- 
verance in  the  plan,  of  which  she  had  expressed  such 
high  disapprobation,  as  little  less  than  a  symptom  of 
absolute  defection  from  his  allegiance.  By  an  accom- 
modation, therefore,  which  suited  both  partieei;  it  was 
settled  that  the  Doctor  should  attend  bis  lovmg  wi- 
dow to  Sbaws-Castle,  without  mask  or  mantle  j  and 
that  the  painted  screen  should  be  transferred  from 
Ciuickleben's  back  to  the  broacf  shoulders  of  a  brief- 
less barrister,  well  qualified  for  the  part  of  Wall, 
since  the  composition  of  his  skull  might  have  rivalled 
in  solidity  the  mortar  and  stone  of  the  most  approved 
builder. 

We  must  no^pause^  to  dilate  upon  the  various 
lohoui's  of  body  and  spirit  which  preceded  the  inter- 
vening space,  betwixt  the  settlement  of  this  gay 
scheme,  and  the  time  appointed  to  carry  it  into  exe-< 
cuiion.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  how  the 
wealthy,  by  letter  and  by  commissioners,  urged  their  re- 
searches In  rough  the  stores  of  the  Gallery  of  Fashion 
fur  specimens  of  Oriental  finery— how  they  that  were 
scunt  of  diamonds  supplied  their  place  with  paste  and 
Bristol  stones— how  the  couotiy  dealers  were  driven 
out  of  patience  by  the  demand  for  goods  of  which 
they  had  never  before  heard  the  name— and,  lastly, 
how  the  busy  fingers  of  the  more  economical  damsels 
twisted  hanakerchiefs  into  turbans,  and  converted 
petticoats  into  pantaloons,  shaped  and  sewed,  cut  and 
clipped,  and  spoiled  many  a  decent  gown  and  petti- 
coat, to  produce  something  like  a  Grecian  habit.  vVho 
can  describe  the  wonders  wrought  by  active  needles 
and  scissors,  aided  by  thimbles  and  thread,  upon 
silver  /;auze,  and  sprigged  muslin  1  or  who  can  show 
how,  if  theffu>  nympnsof  the  Spring  did  not  entirely 
succeed  in  attainmg  the  desired  resemblance  to  hea- 
then Greeks,  they  at  least  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all 
similitude  to  sober  Christians  7 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  npon  the  various 
schemes  of  conveyance  which  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  transfer  the  beau  monde  of  the  Spa  to  the 
scene  of  revelry  at  Shaws-Oastle.  These  were  as 
various  as  the  fortunes  and  pretensions  of  the  owners'; 
from  the  lordly  curricle,  with  its  outriders,  to  the 
humble  taxed  cart,  nay,  untaxed  cart,  which  conveyed 
the  personages  of  lesser  rank.  For  the  latter,  indeed, 
the  two  post-chaises  at  the  Inn  seemed  converted  into 
hourlv  stages,  so  often  did  they  come  and  go  between 
the  Hotel  and  the  Castle— a  glad  day  for  the  postil- 
ions, and  a  day  of  martyrdom  for  the  poor  post-horses; 
80  seldom  is  it  that  every  department  of  any  society, 
however  constituted,  can  be  injured  or  benefited  by  the 
same  occurrence. 

Such,  indeed^  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  convey- 
ance, that  applications  were  made  tni  manner  most 
humble,  even  to  Meg  Dods  herself,  entreating  she 
would  permit  her  old  whiskey  to  ply  (for  such  might 
have  been  the  phrase)  at  Su  Ronan's  Well,  for  that 
day  only,  and  that  upon  good  cause  shown.  But  not 
for  sordid  lucre  would  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Meg 
compound  her  feud  with  her  neighbours  otthe  detested 
Well.  "  Her  carriage,"  she  briefly  replied,  "  was  en- 
gaged for  her  ain  guest  and  the  minister,  and  deil 
anither  body's  fit  should  gang  intill't.  Lot  every  her- 
ring hin^  by  its  ain  head."  And,  accordingly,  at  the 
duly  appointed  hour,  creaked  forth  the  leathern  con- 
venience, in  which,  carefully  screened  by  the  curtain 
from  the  gaze  of  the  fiy  of  the  village,  sat  Nabob 
Touchwood,  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian  merchant, 
or  Shroff,  as  they  are  termed.  The  clergyman  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  punctual,  had  not  a  set  of 
notes  nnd  inessages  from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikum, 
ever  following  each  other  as  thick  as  the  oapers  which 
■  decorate  the  tail  of  a  schoolboy's  kite.  Kept  him  so 
continually  on  the  alert  from  daybreak  till  noon,  that 
Mr.  Touchwood  found  htm  completely  dressed  ;  and 
the  whiakey  \fua  only  delayed  for  about  ten  minutes 


before  the  door  of  the  mante,  a  space  employed  by 
Mr.  Cargili  in  searching  for  the  SDectadee,  wnichit 
last  were  happily  discovered  upon  his  own  nose. 

At  length  seated  by  the  side  of  his  new  friend*  ^r. 
Cargili  arrived  safe  at  ShawS'Castle,  the  gate  tf 
which  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  screaming  groop 
of  children,  so  extravagantly  delighted  at  seeing  the 
strange  figures  to  whom  each  successive  carriage  gave 
birth,  that  even  the  stern  brow  and  well-known  voice 
of  Johnie  Tirlsneck,  the  beadle^  tboi^gh  stationed  in 
the  court  on  express  purpose,  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  controlling  (hem.  These  noisy  intruden^  bow> 
ever,  who,  it  was  believed,  were  somewhat  favoured 
by  Clara  Mowbray,  were  excluded  from  the  court 
which  opened  before  the  house^bya  couple  of  groonp 
or  helpers  armed  with  their  whips,  and  could  not  oi^y 
salute,  with  their  shrill  and  wondering  hailing,  the 
various  personages,  as  they  passed  down  a  ahon 
a  ven ue  leading  from  the  exterior  f^te. 

The  Cleikum  nabob  and  the  miniater  were  greeted 
witli  shouts  not  the  least  clamorous ;  which  the  for- 
mer merited  by  the  ease  with  which  he  wore  the  whin 
turban,  and  the  latter,  by  the  infreouency  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  public,  and  both,  by  the  aingularuao* 
ciation  of  a  decent  clergyman  o{  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  a  dress  more  ol^-faahioned  than  could  dow 
be  produced  in  the  General  Assembly,  walking  anniii 
arm,  and  seemingly  in  the  most  familiar  terras,  wub 
a  Pansee  merchant.  They  stopped  a  momem  at  lb} 
gate  of  the  court-yard  to  admire  the  front  of  theoU 
mansion,  which  had  beendisttu-bed  with  so  uouaoal  i 
scene  of  gayety.  ' 

Shaws-Castle,  though  so  named,  presented  do  ap- 
pearanee  of  defence ;  and  the  present  edifice  had  nevff 
been  designed  for  more  than  the  accommodaUODiMt 
peaceful  family,  having  a  low,  heavy  front,  loajW 
with  some  of  that  meretricious  ornament,  whKh, 
uniting,  or  rather  confounding,  the  Gothic  and  Ofe- 
cian  architecture,  was  much  used  during  the  rogBjoi 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  his  unfortonate  son.  The 
court  formed  a  small  souare^  two  aides  of  which- were 
occupied  by  such  builainss  as  were  required  for  toe 
family,  and  the  third  by  the  stables,  the  only  part  is 
which  much  attention  bad  been  paid,  the  present  Mr. 
Mowbray  having  put  them  into  ezcelleDt  order.  Tm 
fourth  skle  of  the  square  was  shut  up  by  a  screen  wall, 
through  which  a  door  opened  to  the  avenue ;  tbe 
whole  being  a  kind  of  structure,  which  may  be  siiU 
found  on  those  old  Scottish  properties,  where  a  n» 
to  render  their  place  ParkUh.  as  was  at  one  time  toe 
prevaihng  phrase,  has  not  induced  the  owners  to  puB 
down  the  venerable  and  sheltering  appendages  witi 
which  their  wiser  fathers  had  screened  their  niaaaioD, 
and  to  lay  the  whole  open  to  the  keen  north-easti 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  spinster  of  fifty,  woo 
chills  herself  to  gratify  the  public  by  an  expoBMreoJ 
her  thin  red  elbows,  and  shrivelled  neck  and  boaoro 

A  double  door,  thrown  hospitably  open  on  the  pre 
sent  occasion,  admitted  the  company  mto  a  dark  aod 
low  hall,  where  Mowbray  himself,  wearing  tbennwr 
dress  of  Theseus,  hot  not  having;  yet  assumed  M 
ducal  cap  and  robes,  stood  to  receive  his  gueafs  witn  . 
due  courtesv,  and  to  indicate  to  each  the  road  allotted 
to  him.  Those  who  were  to  take  a  share  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  morning,  were  conducted  to  an 
old  saloon,  destined  for  a  green-room,  and  which  com- 
municaiod  with  a  series  of  apartments  on  the  ngn|| 
hastily  fitted  viath  accommodations  for  arranging  and 
completing  their  toilet;  while  othera,  who  wp^jj 
part  in  the  intended  drama,  were  ushered  to  the  left, 
into  a  large,  unfurnished,  and  lon^  disused  dming 
parlour,  where  a  sashed  door  opened  into  the  gardens 
crossed  with  yew  and  holly  Pledges,  stiU  tnmmed 
and  clipped  by  the  old  gray-headed  gardener,  upon 
those  principles  which  a  Dutchman  thought  worthy 
of  commemorating  in  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  Af« 
Topiaria.  - 

A  little  wilderness,  surrounding  a  oeautiful  P^^^ 
the  smoothest  turf,  and  itself  bounded  by  sueh  hig 
hedges  as  we  have  described,  had  been  sdectol  a^ '^ 
stage  most  proper  for  the  exhibition  of  the  intended 
dramatic  picture.  It  aflbrded  many  facilities ;  for  t 
rising  bank  exactly  in  front  was  accommodated  witb 
seats  for  the  apecuiorsi  who  had  •  oomplate  view  a 
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the  silvan  theatre,  the  bushes  and  shrubs  having 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  place  supplied  wirh  a 
temporary  screen,  which,  being  withdrawn  b)'  tlie 
domestics  appointed  for  that  purpose,  was  to  servo 
fyt  ilie  rising  of  the  curtain.  A  covered  trellis,  which 
visaed  through  another  part  of  the  f^arden,  and  ter- 
minated with  a  private  door  opening  from  the  right 
win^  of  the  bmiding^secnaed  as  if  it  had  been  planted 
on  purpose  for  the  proposed  exhibition,  as  it  served  to 
give  the  personages  of  the  drama  a  convenient  and 
secret  access  from  the  gi-cen-room  to  the  place  of  re- 
presentation. Indeed,  the  dramatis  persons,  at  least 
(hose  who  adopted  the  management  of  the  matter, 
were,  induced,  by  so  much  convenience,  to  extend,  in 
fiome  measure,  their  original  plan,  and,  instead  of  one 
/sroap,  as  had  been  at  nrst  proposed,  tnev  now  found 
themselves  able  to  exhibit  to  the  gooa  company  a 
faccessinn  of  three  or  four,  selected  and  arranged 
from  different  parts  of  the  drama  -,  thus  giving  some 
duradon,  aa  well  as  some  variety,  to  the  entertain- 
oienj,  besides  the  advantage  of  separating  and  con- 
trasting the  tragic  and  the  comic  scenes. 

After  wAndcnng  about  amongst  the  gardens,  which 
contained  little  to  interest  any  one,  and  endeavouring 
to  reoQgniatf  some  characters^  who,  accommodating 
therasefves  t)  the  humours  of  the  day,  had  ventured 
to  appear  in  the  various  disguises  of  ballad-singers, 
pedlars,  shepherds,  Highlanders,  and  so  forth,  the 
companr  began  to  draw  together  towards  the  spot 
where  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  and  the  screen 
invn  in  front  of  the  bosky  stage,  induced  them  to 
aswinbl&  and  excited  expectation,  especially  as  a 
scroll  ia  front  of  the  esplanade  set  forth,  in  the  words 
of  die  play.  ''This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this 
liawlhom  brake  our  tiring-house,  and  we  will  do  it  in 
action."  A  delay  of  about  ten  minutes  begaa  to  ex- 
cite some  suppressed  murmurs  of  impatience  araone 
the  audience,  when  the  touch  of  Gk>w'8  fiddle  sud- 
dedy  burst  from  a  neighbouring  hedge*  behind  which 
be  bad  established  his  little  orchestra.  All  were  of 
oDurae  silent, 

"  i»  thRMgh  hi*  dear  strnthsperB  he  bora  with  Hi«hltnd  raf^" 

And  when  he  changed  his  strain  to  an  adagio,  and 
m&red  his  music  to  die  away  in  the  plaintive  notes 
of  Roslin  Castle»  the  echoes  ofthe  old  walls  were  after 
a  long  slumbeTt  awakened  by  that  enthusiastic  burst 
ofxpplaose,  With  which  the  Scots  usually  received 
ttd  rewarded  their  country's  gifted  minstrel. 

"He  is  his  father^s  own  son,"  said  Touchwood  to 
toe  dergyman,  for  both,  had  gotten  seats  near  about 
the  centre  of  the  phice  of  audience.  "It  ia  many  a 
kng  year  since  I  listened  to  old  Neil  at  Inver,  and,  to 
tv  truth,  spent  a  night  with  him  over  pancakes 
vu  Atho/e  brose ;  and  I  never  expected  to  hear  his 
■satdi  again  in  my  lifetime.  But  8tai>~tb6  curtain 
naes." 

The  screen  was  indeed  withdrawn,  and  displayed 
Hoinia,  Helena,  and  their  lovers,  in  attitudes  corres- 
ponding to  the  scene  of  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
enw  of  Puck. 

M^srs.  Chatterly  and  the  Painter  played  their  parts 
Bather  better  nor  worse  than  amateur  actors  in 
jneral ;  and  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  them  was, 
oat  they  seemed  more  than  half  ashamed  of  their 
exotic  dresses,  and  of  the  pubhc  gaze. 

Bat  against  this  untimely  weakness  Lady  Penelope 
jss  guarded,  bv  the  strong  shield  of  self-conceit, 
^minced,  ambled,  and,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
appearance  of  her  person,  and  the  depredations  which 
tune  had  made  on  a  countenance  that  had  never  been 
<ery  moch  distinguished  for  beauty,  seemed  desirous 
^ top  the  part  of  the  beautiful  daughter^  of  Egeus. 
^  ndlenneas  which  was  proper  to  the  character  of 
uenaia,  was  moch  angmentca  by  the  discovery  that 
«uai  Mowbray  was  so  much  better  dressed  than  her- 
i«^;-a  discovery  which  she  had  but  recently  made, 
w  mat  vifaug  lady  had  not  attended  on  the  regular 
"raesreads  at  the  Well,  but  once,  and  then  without 
*f  stage  habiu  Her  ladyship,  however,  did  not  per- 
"^  thu  painful  sense-  of  inferiority,  where  she  had 
JJP^oed  triumph,  so  far  to  prevail  over  her  desire  of 
■^"Og,  as  to  interrupt  materially  the  manner  in 
^'aa  the  had  settled  to  represent  her  portion' of  the 
F 


scene.  The  nature  of  the  exhibition  precluded  much 
action,  but  Lady  Penelope  made  amends  by  such  a 
succession  of  grimaces,  as  might  rival,  in  variety  at 
leaat^  the  singular  display  which  Garrick  used  to  call 
"going  his  rounds."  She  twisted  her  poor  features 
into  looks  of  most  desperate  love  towards  Lysander; 
into  those  ef  wonder  and  offended  pride,  when  she 
turned  them  upon  Demetrius  j  ana.  finally  settled 
them  on  Helena,  with  the' happiest  possible  imitation 
of  an  incensed  rival,  who  feels  the  impossibility  of 
relieving  her  swollen  heart  by  tears  alone,  and  is  juat 
about  to  have  recourse  to  her  nnils. 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  in  looks,  demeanour, 
and  figure,  than  that  between  Hermia  and  Helena. 
In  the  latter  character,  the  beautiful  form  and  foreign 
dress  of  Miss  Mowbray  attracted  all  eyes.  She  kept  • 
her  place  on  the  sta^e,  as  a  sentinel  dues  that  which 
his  charge  assigns  him  ;  for  she  had  previously  told 
her  brother,  that  though  she  consented,  at  his  impor- 
tunity, to  make  part  of  the  exhibition,  it  was  as  a 
piece  ofthe  scen&  not  as  an  actor,  and  accordingly  a 
painted  figure  could  scarce  be  more  immoveable.  The 
e.\preSsion  of  her  countenance  seemed  to  be  that  of 
deep  sorrow  and  perplexity,  belonging  to  her  part, 
over  which  wandered  at  times  an  air  of  irony  or  ridi- 
cule, as  if  she  were  secretly  scorning  the  whole  ex- 
hibition, and  even  herself  for  condescending  to  be- 
come part  of  iL  Above  all,  a  sense  of  bashfulnoM 
had  cast  upon  her  cheek  a  colour,  which,  though  suf- 
ficiently slight,  was  more  than  her  countenance  was 
used  to  display ;  and  when  the  spectators  beheld,  in 
the  splendour  and  grace  of  a  rich  Oriental  dress,  her 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see 
attired  only  m  the  most  careless  manner,  they  felt 
the  additional  charms  df  surprise  and  contrast;  so 
that  the  bursts  of  applause  which  were  vollied  to- 
wards the  stage,  might  be  said  to  be  addressed  to  her 
alone,  and  to  vie  in  sincerity  with  those  which  have 
been  forced  from  an  audience  by  the  most  accom- 
plished performer. 

"  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope !"  said  honest  Mrs. 
Blower,  who,  when  her  scruples  against  the  exhibi- 
tion were  once  got  over,  began  to  Took  upon  it  with 
particular  interest,— "I  am  really  sorry  for  her  puir 
face,  for  she  gars  it  work  like  the  sails  of  John 
Blower's  vesshel  in  a  stiff' breeze.— Oh,  Doctor  Cack- 
lehen,  dinna  ye  think  she  wad  need,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  rin  ower  her  face  wi'  a  gusing  iron,  just  to 
take  the  wrunkles  out  o't1" 

"  Hush,  hush !  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  said 
the  Doctor  i  "  Lady  Penelope  is  a  woman  of  quality, 
and  my  patient,  and  such  people  always  act  ^charm- 
ingly—you must  understand  there  is  no  hissing  at  a 
pnvate  theatre— Hem !" 

"ITe  may  say  what  ye  like,  Doctor,  but  there  is  nas 
fule  like  an  auld  fule— To  be  sure,  if  she  was  as  young 
and  beautiful  as  Miss  Mowbray— hegh  me,  and  I 
didna  use  to  think  her  sae  bonny  neither— but  dress^ 
dress  makes  an  unco  difference— That  shawl  o'  hers 
—I  daur  say  the  like  o't  was  ne'er  seen  in  braki  Scot- 
land—It will  be  real  Indian,  I'se  warrant" 

"Reanndianl"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  in  an  accent 
of  disdain,  which  rather  disturbed  Mrs.  Blower's 
equanimity,—"  why,  what  do  you  suppose  it  should 
be,  madam?" 

■I  dklna  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  edging  somewhat 
nearer  the  Doctor,  not  being  altogether  j)leased,  as 
she  afterwards  allowed,  with  the  outlandish  appear- 
ance and  sharp  tone  of  the  traveller ;  then  pulling  her 
own  drapery  round  her  shoulders,  she  addedj  courage- 
ously, "There  kre  braw  shawls  made  at  Paisley,  that 
ye  will  scarce  ken  frae  foreign."       / 

"  Not  know  Paisley  shawls  from  Indian,  madam  T* 
said  Touchwood;  "why,  a  bhnd  man  could  tell  by 
the  slightest  touch  of  his  little  finger.  Yon  shawL 
now,  is  the  handsomest  I  have  seen  in  Britain— and 
at  this  distance  I  can  tell  it  to  be  a  real  Toxic.** 

"  Gozie  may  she  woel  be  that  wears  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Blower.  "I  declare,  now  I  look  on't  again,  it's  a 
perfect  beauty."  \ 

**  It  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  not  corie,"  continued 
the  traveller;  "the  Shroffs  at  Surat  told  me  in 
1801,  that  !•'  is  made-  out  of  the  inner  coat  of  a 
goat." 
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**0f  a  sheep,  cir,  I  am  thinking  you  mean,  ibr  goate 
hoe  nae  woo'." 

'*Not  much  of  it,  indeed,  madam ;  bnt  you  are  to 
underetand  they  use  only  the  inmost  coat ;  and  Uun 
their  dyes— that  Tozie  now  will  keep  its  colour  while 
there  is  a  rag  of  it  left— men  bequeath  them  in  lega- 
cies to  their  grandchildren." 

"And  a  very  bonny  colour  it  ia,^'  said  the  dame; 
"something  Uke  a  mouse's  hack^.onlv  a  thought  red- 
der—I  wonder  what  they  ca*  thaj;  colour." 

"The  colour  is  much  admired,  madam^"  said  Touch- 
wood, who  was  now  on  a  favourite  topic ;  "  the  Mus- 
sulmans say  the  colour  is  betwixt  that  of  an  elephant 
and  the  breast  of  ihe  fauffhta.** 

'In  troth,  1  am  as, wise  as  I  was,"  said  Mrs. 
Blower. 

"The /au^A/a,  madam,  so  called  by  the  Moors, 
(for  the  Hindhus  call  it  hollak,)  is  a  sort  of  pigeon, 
held  sacred  among  the  Moslem  of  India,  because 
,  they  think  it  dyed  its  breast  in  the  blood  of  Ali.— But 
1  see  they  are  closing  the  scene.— Mr..  Cargill,  are 
yoQ  composing  vour  sermon,  my  ^ood  friend,  or  what 
can  youoe  thmkineof?"  , 

Mr.  Cargill  had,  during  the  whole  scene,  remained 
with  his  eyes  fi.xed,  in  intent  and  anxious,  although 
almost  unconscious  jgaze,  upon  Clara  Mowbray ;  and 
when  the  voice  of  his  companion  startled  him  out  of 
his  reverie,  he  exclaimed,  "Most  lovely— most  un- 
happy—yes— I  must  and  will  see  her !" 

"See  her?"  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  his  friend's, singularities  to  look  for  much 
reason  or  connexion  in  anv  thing  he  said  or  did; 
"  Why,  you  shall  see  her  and  talk  to  her  too,  if  that 
will  give  you  pleasure.— They  say  now,"  he  continued, 
lowering  nis  voice  to  a  whisper,  "that  this  Mowbray 
18  ruinea.  I  see  nothing  like  it,  since  he  can  dress 
oat  his  sister  like  a  Begum.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
Mendid  shawir' 

"Dearly  purchased  splendour,"  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
%vtth  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  wish  that  the  price  be  yet  fully 
^id!" 

"Very  likely  not"  said  the  traveller;  "very  likely 
it's  gone  to  ike  book ;  and  for  the  price,  I  have  known 
a  thousand  rupees  given  for  such  a  shawl  in  the  couif- 
try.'But  husii,  hush,  we  are  to  have  another  tune 
from  Nathaniel— faith,  and  they  are  withdrawing  the 
screen— well,  they  have  some  mercy— they  do  not  let 
US  wait  long  between  the  acts  of  their  follies  at  least— 
1  love  a  quick  and  rattling  fire  in  these  vanities— Folly 
walking  a  foneral  paccL  and  clinking  her  bells  to  the 
time  of  a  passing  knell,  makes  sad  work  indeed." 

A  strain  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  light  and  wild  allegro,  introduced  on  the 
stage  those  delightful  creatures  of  the  richest  ima- 
ginnttOQ  that  ever  teemed  Mdth  wonders,  the  Oberon 
and  Titania  of  Shakspeare.  The  pigmy  majesty  of 
the  captain  of  the  fairy  band  had  no  unapt  representa- 
tive in  MLbs  Digges,  whose  modesty  was  not  so  great 
an  intruder  as  to  prevent  her  desire  to  present  lyim  in 
all  his  dignity,  and  she  moved,  conscious  of  the  grace- 
ful turn  of  a  pretty  ankle,  which,  encircled  with  a 
string  of  pearls,  and  clothed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  of 
the  roost  cobweb  texture,  rose  above  the  cn'mson  san- 
dal. Her  jewelled  tiara,  too.  gave  dignity  to  the 
frown  with  which  the  offcnaod  Xing  of  shadows 
greeted  his  consort,  as  each  entered  upon  the  scene 
at  the  head  of  their  several  attendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  con- 
sidered {  and,  therefore,  their  part  of  the  exhibition 
had  been  contrived  to  represent  dumb  show,  rather 
than  a  stationary  picture.  The  little  Queen  of  Elves 
was  not  inferior  m  action  to  her  moody  lord,  and 
repaid,  with  a  look  of  female  impatience  and  scop, 
the  haughty  air  which  seemed  to  express  his  sullen 
greeting, 

"  Dl  met  bj  moonlitht,  prond  Titaniiu" 

The  other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and 
forward,  some  loutish  and  awkwatd  enough;  but  the 
gambols  of  childhood  are  sure  to  receive  applause, 
paid,  perhaps,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  envy,  by 
those  m  advanced  life ;  and  besides,  there  were  m  the 
eompany  several  fond'  papas  and  mamas,  whose 
clamorous  approbation,  though   given   apparently 


to  the  whole  peribrmera,  was  eapeciallx  dedi- 
cated in  their  4iearts  to  their  own  little  Jackies  and 
Mnrias,— for  Maiy,  though  the  prettiest  and  most 
clas.'^ical  of  Scottish  names,  is  now  unknown  in 
the  land.  The  elves,  therefore,  played  their  frolics, 
danced  a  measure,  and  vanishca  with  good  approba- 
tion. 

The  anti-mask,  as  it  maybe  called,  of  Bottom,  and 
his  company  of  actors,  next  api^eared  on  the  stage, 
and  a  thunder  of  applause  received  the  young  Earl, 
who  had^  with  infinite  taste  and  dexterity,  trans 
formed  himself  into  the  similitude  of  an  Athenian 
clown;  observing  the  Grecian  costume,  yet  so  judi- 
ciously discriminated  from  the  dress  of  the  hij^her 
characters,  as  at  once  to  fix  the  character  of  a  thick- 
skinned  mechanic  on  the  wearer.  Touchwood,  in 
particular,  was  loud  in  his  approbation,  from  which 
the  correctness  of  the  costume  must  be  inferred ;  for 
that  honest  gentleman,  like  many  other  critics,  was 
indeed  not  very  much  distinguished  for  good  taste, 
but  had  a  capital  memory  for  pettv  matters  of  fact; 
and,  while  the  most  impressive  look  or  gesture  of  an 
actor  might  have  failed  to  interest  him,  would  have 
censured  most  severely  the  fashbn  of  a  sleeve,  or  the 
colour  of  a  shoe-tie. 

But  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  were  not  con- 
fined to  his  externa.!  appearance ;  for,  had  his  better 
fortunes  failed  him,  his  deserts,  like  those  of  Hamlet, 
might  have  got  him  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  playen. 
He  presented,  though  in  dumb  show,  the  pragmatic 
conceit  of  Bottom,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  ali 
present,  especially  of  those  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  original ;  and  when  he  was  "  translated"  by 
Puck,  he  bore  the  ass's  head,  his  newly-acquired  dig- 
nity, with  an  appearance  of  conscious  ^eatness^ 
which  made  the  metamorphosis,  though  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently farcical  irresistibly  comic.  He  afterward* 
disi>]ayed  the  same  humour  in  his  frolics  with  the 
fairies,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with  Messis. 
Cobweb^  Mustard;secd,  Pease-blossom,  and  the  real 
of  Titania's  cavaliers,  who  lost  all  command  of  theii 
countenances  at  the  gravity  with  which  be  invited 
them  to  afford  him  the  luxury  of  scratching  his  hairy 
snout.  Mowbray  had  also  found  a  fitting  representa- 
tive for  Puck  in  a  queer-looking,  small-eyed  boy  ot 
the  Altoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  with  large  ears  projecting 
from  his  head  like  turrets  from  a  Gothic  building. 
This  exotic  animal  personified »the  merry  and  mock- 
ing spirit  of  Hobgoblin  with  considerable  power,  so 
that  the  group  bore  ^me  resemblance  to  the  well- 
known  and  exquisite  delineadon  of  Puck  by  Sior 
Joshua,  in  the  select  collection  of  the  Bard  or  Me- 
mory. It  waa  however,  the  ruin  of  the  St.  Ronan's 
Rohm  Goodfellow,  who  did  no  good  afterwards,— 
"  fcaed  an  ill  gate,"  as  Mee  Dods  said,  and  "  took  on" 
with  a  party  of  strollina;  players. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  ol 
all  the  characters  that  had  appeared,  during  whidi 
Mowbray  concluded  that  the  young  lord  himself,  on- 
remarked,  might  have  time  enough  to  examine  the 
outward  form,  at  least,  of  his  sister  Clara,  whom,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  could  not  help  considering 
superior  in  beauty,  dressed  as  she  now  was,  with 
every  advantage  of  art,  even  to  the  brilliant  Amazon, 
Lady  Binks.  It  is  true,  Mowbray  was  not  a  man  to 
give  preference  to  the  intellectual  expression  of  poor 
Clara's  features  over  the  Sultana-like  beauty  oi  the 
haughty  dame,  which  promised  to  an  admirer  all  the 
vicissitudes  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  countenance 
lovely  in  every  change,  and  changing  as  oAcn  as  an 
ardent  and  iinpetuous  disposition,  unused  to  con- 
straint, and  despising  admonition,  should  please  to 
dictate.  Yet,  to  do  him  justice,  though  his  preference 
was  perhaps  dictated  more  by  rratemal  partiality  than 
by  purity  of  taste,  he  certainly,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, felt  the  fiill  extent  of  Clara's  superiority ;  axid 
there  was  a  proud  smile  on  his  lip,  as,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  divertisement,  he  asked  the  Earl  bow 
he  had  beert  pleased.  The  rest  of  the  performera 
had  separated,  and  the  young  lord  remained  on  Um 
stase,  employed  in  disembarrassing  himself  of  hlf 
awkward  visor,  when  Mowbray  puf  this  question,  to 
which,  thoi;gh  general  in  terms,  he  naturally  gave  a 
particular  meaning. 
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"I  conld  wear  my  ass's  head  for  ever"  he  said, 
"on  condition  my  eyes  were  to  be  so  delightfully  em- 
nloyed  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  sceae.— 
Mowbray,  yoiu-  sister  is  an  anget !" 

"Have  a  care  that  that  headpiece  of  yours  has  not 
perverted  your  taste,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray.  "  But 
whv  did  vou  wear  that  dis^iso  on  your  last  appear- 
iBcel   Vou  should,  I  think,  have  been  uncovered." 

"I  am  ashamed  .to  answer  you,"  said  the  Earl; 
"batinidi  is,  first  impressions  are  of  consequence, 
and  1  thought  I  might  do  as  wisely  not  lo  appear  be- 
ibre  your  sister,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  character  of 
Bully  Bottom.'* 

**Then  you  change  yoor  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner, 
if  we  call  our  luncheon  by  that  name?"  said  Mow- 
bray. 

**f  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  very 
pufpose,"  replied  the  Earl. 

'^And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  "  must  step  in  front,  and 
dismiss  the  audience ;  for  I  see  they  are  sitting  gaping 
there,  waiting  for  another  scene." 

They  parted  upon  this;  and  Mowbray,  as  Duke 
Theseus,  stepped  before  the  screen,  and  announcing 
iJM  conclusion  of  the  dramatic  pictures  which  they 
had  had  the  honour  to  present  before  the  worshipful 
company,  thanked  the  spectators  for  the  very  favour- 
able reception  which  they  had  afforded ;  and  mtimated 
to  them,  that  if  they  could  amuse  themselves  by 
•troDing  for  an  hour  among  the  gardens,  a  bell  would 
.  nnunoo  to  the  house  at  the  expiry  of  that  time, 
when  some  refreshments  would  wait  th^r  accepts 
aaoe.  This  annunciation  was  received  with  the  ap- 
plaisedue  to  the  Ampkitryon  ou  Con  dine;  and  the 
guests,  arising  from  before  tne  temporary  theatre,  dis- 
persed through  the  gardens,  which  were  of  some  ex- 
tent, to  seek  for  or  create  amusement  to  themselves. 
The  music  greatly  aided  them  in  this  last  purpose,  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  a  dozen  of  couples  and  upwards, 
vere  "  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  (I  love  a 
phrase  that  is  not  hackneyed,)  to  the  tune  ot  Mony- 

^hers  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some 
<inaint  disguise  at  the  end  of  every  verdant  alley,  and 
communicating  to  others  the  surprise  and  amusement 
which  they  themselves  were  receivinjL  The  scene, 
6om  the  variety  of  dresses,  the  fre^om  which  it 
save  to  the  displav  of  humour  amongst  such  as  pos- 
loeed  any,  and  the  general  disposition  to  give  and 
neare  pleasure,  rendered  the  little  masquei^e  more 
estertaioing  than  others  of  the  kind  for  which  more 
jmple  and  magnificent  preparations  have  been  made. 
There  was  also  a  singular  and  pleasing  .contrast  be- 
t*Den  die  fentascic  figures  who  wandered  through  the 
ivdens,  and  thtf  quiet  scene  itseU|  to.  which  the  old 
dipt  hedges,  the  formal  distribution  of  the  ground, 
vtd  the  antiquated  appearance  of  one  or  two  foun- 
^  and  artificial  cascades,  in  which  the  naiads  had 
nen  for  the  nonce  compelled  to  resume  their  ancient 
°^hca,  gave  an  appearance  of  unusual  simplicity  and 
•  fttlusion,  and  which  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the 
w  than  to  the  preaent  generation. 
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{wMvBbt,  itmeem,  multt,  and  meirr  honra. 
ron-run  tut  Lore,  itrewiof  hU  way  with  Howsn. 
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vttihiaa,  awa^— the  leene  befias  to  cloud. 
aiiem. 

Ki.  ToccHwooD,  and  his  inseparable  friend,  Mr. 
^^^  wandered  on  amidst  the  gay  groups  we  have 
J^hed,  the  former  censuring  with  greai  scorn  the 
iK^Qent  attempts  which  he  observed  towards  an  imi- 
^a  of  the  costume  of  the  East,  and  appealing  with 
*=>H»mplacence  to  his  own  superior  representation, 
**«  greeted,  'm  Moorish  and  m  Persic,  the  several 
^^a  d  figures  who  passed  his  way ;  while  the  cler- 
SniMo,  whose  mind  seemed  to  labour  with  some 
jWty  and  important  project,  looked  in  every  direc- 
»nfor  die  foir  representauve  of  Helena,  but  in  vain. 
V  J^h  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  memorable 
^an  which  had  drawn  forth  so  learned  a  discussion 
iroahiscompajiion ;  and,  starting  from  Touchwood's 


side  with  a  demree  of  anxious  alertness  totally  fowtpk 
to  hie  usual  hubits,  he  endeavoured  to  join  the  persoa 
by  whom  it  was  worn. 

'*  By  the  Lord."  said  his  companion,  "  the  Doctor 
is  beside  himself!— the  parson  is  mad !— the  divine  i& 
out  of  his  senses,  that  is  clear ;  and  how  the  devil  can 
he,  who  scarce  can  find  his  road  from  theCleikum  to 
his  own  manse,  venture  himself  unprotected  into  such 
a  scene  of  confusion  7— he  might  as  well  pretend  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  without  a  puol— I  must  push  off  in 
chase  of  him,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

But  the  traveller  was  prevented  from  executing hi^ 
friendly  purpose  by  a  sort  of  crowd  which  came  rush- 
ing down  tlie  ailev',  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied 
by  Captain  MacTurk.  in  the  very  act  of  bullving  two 
pseudo  Highlanders,  lor  having  presumed  to  lay  aside 
their  breeches  before  they  had  acquired  the  Gaelic 
language.  The  sounds  of  contempt  and  insult  w^th 
which  the  genuine  Celt  was  overwhelming  the  unfor- 
tunate impostors,  were  not,  indeed,  intelligible  other- 
wise than  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker; 
but  these  intimated  so  much  displeasure,  that  Uie 
plaided  forms  whose  unadvised  choice  of  a  disguisd 
had  provoked  it— two  raw  lads  from  a  certain  great 
manufacturing  town— heartily  repented  their  teme- 
rity, and  were  in  the  act  of  seeking  for  the  speediest 
exit  from  the  gardens ;  rather  choosing  to  resign  their 
share  of  the  dinner,  than  to  abide  the  farther  cons9- 
quences  that  might  follow  from  the  displeasure  of  thla 
highland  Termagant 

Touchwood  had  scarcely  extricated  himself  from 
this  impediment,  and  again  commenced  his  researches 
after  the  clergyman,  wnen  bis  course  was  once  more 
interrupted  by  a  sort  of  pressgang,  headed  by  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  who,  in  order  to  play  nis  character  of  a 
druimen  boatswain  to  the  life,  seemed  certainly  drunk 
enough,  however  little  of  a  seaman.  His  cheer 
souodea  more  like  a  view-halloo  than  a  hail,  when,^ 
with  a  volley  of  such  oaths  as  would  have  blown  a 
whole  fleet  of  the  Bethel  union  out  of  the  water,'  ha 
ordered  Touchwood  '*  to  come  under  his  lee,  and  ba 
d— d ;  for,  smash  his  old  timbers,  he  must  go  to  sea 
a£^in,  for  as  weatherbeaten  a  hulk  as  he  was.'\ 

Touchwood  answered  instantly.  "  To  sea  with  al|( 
my  heart,  but  not  with  a  land-lubber  for  commander. 
— Harkye,  brother,  do  you  know  how  much  of  a 
horse's  furniture  belongs  to  a  ship  7" 

"  Come,  none  of  your  quizzing,  my  old  buck,"  sait^ 
Sir  Bingo— "What  the  devil  has  a  ship  to  do  with 
horse's  furniture  7— Do  you  think  we  belong  to  the 
horse-marines  7— ha  I  ha!  I  think  you're  matched, 
brother," 

"Why,  you  son  of  a  fresh- water  gudgeon,"  z»* 
plied  the  traveller,  "that  never  in  your  life  sailed 
fiirther  than  the  Isle  of  Docs,  do  you  pretend  to  pl^ 
a  sailor,  and  not  know  the  bndle  of  the  bowUne,  an4 
the  saddle  of  the  boltspht,  and  the  bit  for  the  cable, 
and  the  girth  to  hoist  the  rigging,  and  the  whip  to 
serve  for  small  tackle  7— There  is  a  trick  for  you  td 
find  out  an  Abram-man.  and  save  sixpence  when  he 
b^s  of  you  as  a  disbanded  seamen.— Get  along  wiUi 
you!  or  the  constable  shall  be  charged  with  the 
whole  pressgang  to  man  the  workhouse." 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the 
swa^ering  boauwain;  and  all  that  the  Baronet 
bad  for  it  was  to  aneak  ofl^,  saying,  "D— n  the  old 
luiz,  who  the  devil  thought  to  nave  heard  so  much 
'^ang  from  an  old  muslin  nightcap  f ' 

Touchwood  being  now  an  object  of  some  atteon 
tion,  was  followed  by  two  or  three  stragglers,  who&i 
he  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  theHSest  way  hfli 
could,  tesdfying  an  impatience  a  little  inconsistent 
with  the  decorum  of  his  Oriental  demeanour,  bo^ 
which  arose  from  his  desire  to  rejoin  his  companion^ 
and  some  apprehension  of  inconvenience  which  he 
feared  Cargul  might  sustain  during  his  absence. 
For,  being  in  fact  as  good-natured  a  man  as  any  in 
the  world,  Mr.  Touchwood  was  at  the  same  tim^ 
one  of  the  most  conceited,  and  Was  very  apt  to 
suppose,  that  his  pre^nce,  advice,  and  asaistanccu 
were  of  the  most  indispensable  consequence  to  tbos^ 
with  whom  he  lived ;  and  that  not  only  on  gree* 
emergencies,  but  even  in  the  most  ordinary  occui* 
Ibices  of  Ufe. 
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Mean  time,  Mr.  Cargill.  wnom  be  sougifat  in  vain, 
was,  on  his  part,  anxiously  keeping  in  sigKt  of  the 
.  beautiful  Inman  ahawi,  which  served  as  a  flag  to 
announce  to  him  the  vessel  which  he  held  in  chase. 
At  length  he  approached  so  close  as  to  sav,  in  an 
anxious  whisper,  ''Miss  Mowbray— Miss  Mowbray 
•—I  must  speak  with  you." 

"And  what  would  you  have  with  Miss  Mowbray  ?" 
■aid  the  fair  wearer  of  the  beautiful  shawl,  but 
without  turning  round  her  head. 

"I  have  a  secret— an  important  secret,  of  which  to 
make  you  aware ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  place.- Do 
not  turn  from  me!— Your  happiness  in  this,  and 
perhaps  in  the  next  life,  depends  on  your  listening 
tome.** 

The  lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  her  more  privately,  to  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  and  deeply-embowered  recesses, 
which  are  commonly  found  m  such  gardens  as  that 
of  Shaws-Castle  i  and,  with  her  shawl  wrapped 
around  her  head,  so  as  in  «ome  degree  to  conceal  her 
features,  she  stood  before  Mr.  Cargill  in  the  doubtful 
light  and  shadow  of  a  huge  platanus  tree,  which 
'  formed  the  canopy  of  the  arbour,  and  seemed  to 
await  the  communication  he  had  promised., 

"Report  says^"  said  the  clergyman,  speaking  in  an 
eager  and  humed  manner,  yet  with  a  low  voice,  and 
like  one  desirous  of  being  heard  bv  her  whom  he 
addressed,  and  by  no  one  else,—*'  Report  says  that 
you  are  about  to  be  married*" 

"And  is  report  kind  enough  to  say  to  whom?" 
•nswerod  the  lady,  with  a  tone  of  indmerence  which 
aeemed  to  astound  her  interrogator. 

"  Young  lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
**had  this  levily  been  sworn  to  me,  I,  could  never 
have  believed  it!  Have  you  forgot  the  circumstances 
in  which  you  stand  ?— Have  you  forgotten  that  my 
promise  of  secrecy,  sinful  nerhaps  even  in  that 
decree,  was  but  a  conditional  promise?— or  did  you 
thmk  that  a  being  so  sequestered  as  I  am  waa  already 
deiid  to  the  world,  even  while  he  was  walking  upon 
its  surface*?— Know,  young  lady,  that  1  am,  mdeed 
dead  to  the  pleasures  and  the  ordinary  business  of 
fife,  but  I  am  eveti  therefore  the  more  alive  to  its 
dudes." 

"Upon  my  honour,  sir,  unless  you  are  pleased  to  be 
more  explicit,  it  is  impossible  for  me  either  to  answer 
or  understand  you,'^said  the  lady;  "you  speak  too 
MriuQsly  for  a  masquerade  pleasantry,  and  yet  not 
dearly  enough  to  make  your  earnest  comprehen- 
sible.'* 

"Is  this  sullenness,  Miss  Mowbray?"  said, the 
dergyTnan,  with  increased  animation;  ^*l8  it  levity? 
—Or  is  it  alienation  of  miad?— Even  after  a  fever 
of  the  brain,  we  retain  a  recollection  of  the  causes 
of  our  illness.— Come,  you  must  and  do  understand 
me,  when  I  say,  that  I  will  not  consent  to  your  com- 
mitting a  great  crime  to  attain  temiforal  wealth  and 
rank,  no,  not  to.make  you  an  empress.  My  path  is 
a  dear  one;  and  should  I  hear  a  whisper  Breathed 
of  your  alliance  with  this  Earl^  or  whatever  he  may 
be^  rdy  upon  it,  that  I  will  withdraw  the  veil,  and 
make  your  brother,  your  bi^degroom,  and  the  whole 
world,'  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  which  you 
stand,  and  the  impossibility  of  your  forming  the 
alliance  which  you  propose  to  yourself,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  against  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man." 

"But,  sii^sir,"  answered  the  lady,  rather  eagerly 
^an  anxiously,  "you  have  not  yet  told  me  what 
bosiness  you  have  with  my  marriage,  or  what  argu- 
ments you  can  bring  against  it." 

"Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Cargill,  "in  your  present 
state  of  mind,  and  in  such  a  scene  aa  this,  I  cannot 
enter  upon  a  topic  for  which  the  season  is  unfit,  and 
you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  totally  unprepared.  It 
IS  enough  that  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  you 
stand.  At  a  fitter  opportunity,  I  will,  as  it  is  my 
duty,  lay  before  you  the  enormity  of  what  you  are 
said  to  have  meditated,  with  the  flneedom  which 
becomes  one,  who,  however  •  humble,  is  appointed 
V>  explain  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  laws  of  bis 
Maker.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
yea  will  take  an.'  hasty  step,  after  such  a  warning 
ttthis.'*  d 


Sv  saying,  he  turned  from  the  lady  with  that  dig 
nity  which  a  conscious  discharge  of  duty  confers.  yeL  , 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  sense  of  deep  pain,  inficted 
by  the  careless  levity  of  her  whom  he  aadressed.  She 
did  not  any  longer  attempt  to  detain  him,  but  made 
her  escape  from  the  arbour  by  one  alley,  as  she  heard 
voices  which  seemed  to  approach  it  from  another. 
The  clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  direction,  met 
in  fiill  encounter  a  whispering  and  tittering  pair,  who 
seemed,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  to  check  their 
tone  of  familiarity,  and  assume  an  appearance  oi 
greater  distance  towards  each  other.  The  lady  waa 
no  other  than  the  fair  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
seemed  to  have  adopted  the  recent  partiality  of  Ti- 
tania  towards  Bully  Bottom,  being  in  conference  such 
and  so  close  as  we  have  described,  with  the  late  re- 
presentative of  the  Athenian  weaver, whom  his  recent 
visit  to  his  chamber  had  metamorphosed  into  the  more 
gallant  disguise  of  an  ancient  Spanish  cavalier.  He 
now  appeared  withdoak  and  drooping  plume,  sword, 
poniard,  and  guitar,  richly  dressed  at  all  pomis,  as 
for  a  serenade  beneath  his  mistress's  window ;  a  ailk 
mask  at  the  breast  of  his  embroidered  doublet  hung 
ready,  to  be  assumed  in  case  of  intrusion,  as  an  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  national  dress. 

It  sometimes  happened  to  Mr.  Cargill,  as  wc  be- 
lieve it  may  chance  to  other  men  much  subject  to 
absence  of  mind,  that,  contrary  to  their  wont,  and 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  sunbeam  suddenly 
piercing  a  deep  mist,  and  illuminating  one  particular 
object  m  the  landscape,  some  sudden  recollectioD 
rushes  upon  them,  and  seems  to  compel  them  to  act 
under  it,  as  under  the  influence  of  complete  certainty 
and  conviction.  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  sooner  set  eyes 
on  the  Spanish  cavalier,  m  whom  he  neither  knew 
the  Earl  of  Eiherington,  nor  recognised  Bully  Bottom^ 
than  with  hastv  emotion  he  seized  on  his  reluctant 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness 
and  solempityr,  **  I  rejoice  to  see  you !— Heaven  has 
sent  you  here  in  its  own  good  time." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  very 
coldly,  "  I  believe  you  have  the  joy  of  the  meeting 
entirely  on  your  side,  as  I  cannot  remember  having 
seen  you  before." 

-  "  Is  not  your  name  Bulmer  T'  said  the  clergyman. 
'  I— I  know— I  am  sometimes  apt  to  make  mistake* 
—But  I  am  sure  your  name  is  Bulmer?" 

"  Not  that  ever  I  or  my  godfathers  heard  of— my 
name  was  Bottom  half  an  hour  ago— perhaps  that 
makes  the  confusion,"  answered  the  Earl,  with  very 
cold  and  distant  politeness ;—"  Permit  me  to  pass, 
sir,  that  I  may  attend  the  lady." 

"  duite  unnecessary,"  answered  Lady  Binks;  "I 
leave  you  to  adjust  your  mutual  recollections  with 
your  new  old  friend,  my  lord— he  seems  to  have 
something  to  say."  So  saying,  the  ladv  walked  on, 
not,perhaps  sorry  of  an  opportunity  to  snow  apparent 
indiiferenoe  for  his  lordship's  society  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  had  surprised  them  in  what  might  seem 
a  moment  of  exuberant  intimacy. 

"  You  detain  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington 
to  Mr.  CargiH,  who,  bewildered  and  uncertain,  still 
kept  himself  placed  so  directly  before  the  young 
nobleman,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass, 
without  absolutely  pushing  him  to  one  side.  "  I  must 
really  attend  the  lady,"  ne  added,  making  another 
efibrt  to  walk  on. 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  you. cannot  dis- 
guise yourself  from  me.  I  am  sure— my  riiind  assures 
me,  that  you  are  that  very  Bulmer  whom  Heaven 
hath  sent  here  to  prevent  crime." 

"And  you,"  said  LfOrd  Etherington,  "whom  my 
mind  assures  me  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  are  sent 
hither  by  the  devil,  I  think,  to  create  confusion." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  staggered 
by  the  calm  and  pertinacious  denial  of  the  £an— "  I 
beg  l)ardon  if  I  am  in  a  mistake— that  is,  if  I  am 
really  m  a  mistake— but  I  am  not— I  am  sure  I  am 
not!— That  look^that  smile— I  am  wot  mistaken. 
You  are  Valendne  Bulmer— the  very  Valentine  Bul- 
mer whom  I— but  T  will  not  make  your  private  af- 
fairs any  part  of  this  exposition— enough,  you  art 
Valentine  Bulmer." 
"Valentine ?-*Valenliner*  answered  Loid  Ether* 
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■Kteii,*iinp«deiitlf,^**I  am  neither  Valentine  nor 
OfeKKi — I  wish  you  >;ood-inornin2,  sir/* 

**  Stay,  air,  stay,  I  chaige  you,*'^said  the  clergyman ; 
*xr  yoB  are  an  willing  to  be  known  yourself,  it  may 
be  because  you  have  forgotten  who  I  am— Let  me 
same  myself  as  the  Reverend  Josiah  Cargill,  minister 
«f  Sl  Ronan's.'* 

**lfyon  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,"  replied 
ibe  vooiig  nobleman,—"  in  which,  however,  I  am  not 
■  the  least  interested,— I  think  when  you  make  your 
morning  draught  a  little  too  potent,  it  might  be  as 
well  for  jron  to  stay  at  home  and  sleep  it  oiv  before 
eanan^uito  company." 

*^In  the  name  of  Heaven,  young  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Car^^  ^  lay  aside  this  untimely  and  unseemly 
leating!  and  tell  me  if  yon  be  not—as  I  cannot  but 
ad]  believe  voa  to  be— tnat  same  youth,  who,  seven 
faara  ainoe,  left  in  my  deposit  a  solemn  secret,  which, 
Hi  fhovild  unfold  to  the  wrong  person,  wo  would  be 
my  own  heart,  and  evil  the  consequences  which 
BKht  ensue!" 

^  You  are  very  pressing  with  me.  sir,  said  the  Earl ; 
"and,  in  exchange,  1  will  be  equally  frank  with  you. 
— i  am  not  the  man  whom  you  mistake  me  for,  and 
3foa  may  go  seek  him  where  you  will— It  will  be  still 
morehicky  for  you  if  you  chance  to  find  your  own 
vita  in  the  <x>ur8e  of  your  researches;  for  1  must  tell 
mpiainly,  I  think  they  are  gone  somewhat  astray.'^ 
Soatying,  with  a  gjBsture  ajgoressive  of  a  determined 
prnpoae  to  pasa  on,  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  alternative  but 
10  Biake  way,  and  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

The  worthy  clergyman  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
gKXBid,  and,  with  lus  usual  habit -of  thinking  aloud, 
afdatnied  to  himself^  "Myfoncvhas  played  me  many 
abewild^ns  trick,  but  this  is  the  moat  extraordinary 
of  tfaem  oU  I — What  can  this  young  man  think  of  me  7 
it  raosc  have  been  my  conversation  with  that  unhappy 
jooDg  lady  that  has  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Be  as  to  deceive  my  very  eye-sight,  and  causes  me  to 
CDQnecC  with  her  history  the  face  of  the  next  person 
dbt  I  met — What  mitst  the  stranger  think  of  me  I" 

"Why,  what  every  one, thinks  of  thee  that  knows 
ifaee,  prophet,"  said  the  friendly  voice  of  Touchwood, 
aoeompanying  his  speech  with  an  awakening  slap  on 
the  dbergyman's  shoulder ;  "  and  that  is,  that  tnou 
«t  an  aiuortanate  philosopher  of  Laputa,  who  has 
lost  his  flapper  in  the  Uirong.— Come  along— having 
BK  onoe  more  by  your  side,  vou  need  fear  nothing. 
Why,  now  I  look  at  you  closer,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
men  a  basiEsk — not  that  there  is  an]f  such  thing, 
odmrwise  I  must  have  seen  it  myself^  in  the  course 
01  my  travels- but  you  seem  pale  and  frightened^ 
What  the  devil  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  cleigyman,  "except  that 
I  have  even  this  very  moment  made  an  egregious  fool 
afinyaelf." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  that  is  nothing  to  sigh  over,  prophet. 
—Every  man  does  so  at  least  twice  m  the  ibur-and- 
tveoty  hours,"  said  Touchwood. 

**But  I  had  nearly  betrayed  to  a  stranger,  a  secret 
4ea»lv  oonceming  the  honour  of  an  ancient  family." 
'^Thai  was  wrong,  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood: 
"take  cars  of  that  in  future;  and,  indeed.  I  would 
advias  you  not  to  speak  even  to  your  beadle,  Johnie 
"KiifiiQeck^  nntil  you  nave  assured  yourself,  by  at  least 
three  pertment  questions  and  answers,  that  vou  have 
the  said  Johnie  corporeally  2nd  substantially  in  pie- 
aence  before  you,  and  that  your  fancy  has  not  invested 
some  stranger  with  honest  Johnie  s  singed  periwig 
and  threadbare  brown  Joseph— Come  along— come 
along." 

So  saving,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergy- 
man, who  m  vain  made  all  the  excuses  he  could  think 
•fin  order  toefiect  his  escape  from  the  scene  of  gayety, 
m  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  involved.  He  pleaded 
AoHlache ;  and  his  friend  assured  hini  that  a  mouthful 
of  food,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  would  mend  it  He 
itatod  he  had  business ;  and  Touchwood  replied  that 
hecoeld  have  none  but  composing  his  next  sermon, 
and  reminded  him  that  it  was  two  days  till  Sunday. 
At  length,  Mr.  Cargfll  confessed  that  he  had  some  re- 
iacraooe  again  to  see  the  stranger,  on  whom  be  had 
endeavour^  with  such  pertinacity  to  fix  an  acquaint- 
ioei^  which  he  waa  now  well  aasuied  existed  only  in 


his  own  imagmation.  The  traveller  treated  his  scm- 
ples  with  scorn,  and  said,  that  guests  meeting  in  this 
general  manner,  had  no  more  to  do  with  each  other 
than  if  they  were  assemblod  in  a  caravansary. 

'*  So  that  you  need  not  say  a  w^ord  to  him  in  the 
way  of  apology  or  otherwise— or.  what  will  be  still 
better,  I,  who  have  seen  so  mucn  of  the  world,  wiU 
make  the  pretty  speech  for  you."  As  they  spoke,  he 
dragjfed  the  divine  towards  the  house,  where  tney 
were  now  summoned  by  the  appointed  signal,  and 
where  the  company  were  assembPing  in  the  old  saloon 
already  noticed,  previous  to  passing  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  refreshments  were  prepared.  "  Now, 
Doctor,"  continued  the  busy  friend  of  Mr.  CargiU, 
**  let  us  see  which  of  dll  these  people  has  been  the 
subject  of  your  blunder.  Is  it  yon  animal  of  a  High- 
landman?— or  the  impertinent  brute  that  wants  to  be 
thought  a  boatswain  ?— or  which  of  them  all  is  it  t — 
Ay,  here  they  come,  two  and  two.  Newgate  fashion— 
the  young  Lord  of  the  Manor  with  old  Lady  Penelope 
—does  he  set  up  for  Ulysses,  I  Wonder  ?— Tne  Earl  of 
Etherington  with, Lady  Bingo— methinks  it  ahould 
have  been  with  Miss  Mowbray." 

"  The  Earl  of  what,  did  you  sayT'  quoth  the  cler- 
g^an,  anxiously.  "How  is  it  you  titled  that  young 
man  in  the  Spamsh dress?" 

"Oho!"  said  the  traveller;  "what,  I  have  disco- 
vered the  goblin  that  has  scared  you  ?— Come  along^ 
come  along— I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  him." 
So  saying,  he  dragged  him  towanls  Lord  Etheiingtont 
and  before  the  divine  could  make  his  negative  inteOi- 
eible,  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  taken  place» 

My  Lord  Ethcrington,  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Car* 
gill,  minister  of  this  parish— a  learned  gentleman, 
whose  head  is  often  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  his  per- 
son seems  present  among  his  friends.  He  sufiers 
extremely,  my  lord,  under  the  sense  of  mistaking  your 
lordship  for  the  Lord  knows  who :  but  when  you  are 
acquainted  with  him,  you  will  find  that  he  can  make 
a  hundred  stranger  mistakes  than  that,  so  we  hope 
that  your  lordship  will  take  no  prejudice  or  offence.'' 

"  There  can  be  no  offence  taken  where  no  offenee 
is  intended,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  with  much  ur- 
banity. "  It  is  I  who  ought  to  hes  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman's pardon,  for  hurrying  from  him  without 
allowing  him  to  make  a  complete  eclaircissement.  I 
beg  his  pardon  for  an  abruptness  which  the  place  and 
the  lime—for  I  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  lady's 
service— rendered  unavoidable." 

Mr.  Cargill  gazed  on  the, young  nobleman  as  he 
pronounced  these  words,  with  the  easy  indifierence 
of  one  who  afiologizes  to  an  inferior  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  own  character, for  politeness,  but  with  p^ect 
indifference  whether  his  exxiuses  are  or  are  not  held 
satisfactory.  And  as  the  clergyman  gazed,  the  belief 
which  had  so  strongly  dung  to  him  that  the  Earl  of 
Etherington  and  young  Valentine  Bulmerwere  the 
same  individual  person,  melted  away  like  frostwork 
before  the  momin,g  sim.  and  that  so  completely,  that 
he  marvelled  at  himself  for  having  ever  entertained  it 
Some  strong  resemblance  of  features  there  must  have 
been  to  have  led  him  into  such  a  delusion ;  but  the 
person,  the  tone  the  manner  of  expression,  were  abso- 
lutely different ;  and  his  attention  being  now  espe- 
cially directed  towards  these  particulars,  Mr.  Caigfll 
was  inclined  to  think  the  two  personages  almost  to- 
tally disamilar. 

The  clergyman  had  now  only  to  make  his  apology, 
and  fan  back  from  the  head  of  the  table  to  some  lower 
seat,  which  his  modesty  ^would  have  preferred,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather,  who,  detaining  him  in  the  most  elegant 
and  persuasive  manner  possible,  insisted  that  they 
should  be  introduced  to  each  other  by  Mr.  Mowbray, 
and  that  Mr.  Cargill  should  sit  beside  her  at  table.— 
She  had  heard  so  much  ot  his  learning— so  much  of 
his  excellent  character-desired  so  much  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  that  she  could  not  think  of  losing  an 
opportunity,  which  Mr.  Cargill' s  learned  seclusion 
rendered  so  very  rare— in  a  word,  catching  the  Black 
Lion  was  the  order  of  the  day;  and  her  ladyshm 
having  trapped  her  prev,  soon  sat  triumphant  with 
him  by  her  side. 

A  second  separation  was  thus  effected  betwitt 
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Touchwqpd  and  his  friend  ;  for  the  former,  not  being 
iiicluded  in  the  invitation,  or,  indeed,  at  all  noticed  by 
Lady  PeneloiM3.  was  obliged  to  find  room  at  a  lower 
part  of  the  tabla  where  he  excited  much  surpiwe  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  despatched  boiled  rice  with 
chop-aticks. 

lir.  Corgill  beine  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort, 
to  the  fire  of  Lady  Penelope,  speedily  found  it  so  brisk 
and  incessant,  as  to  drive  his  complaisance,  little  tried 
as  it  had  been  for  many  years  by  small  talk,  almost  to 
extremity,  She  began  by  begging  him  to  draw  his 
chair  close,  for  an  instinctive  terror  of  fine  ladies  had 
made  him  keep  his  distance.  At  the  same  time^  she 
hoped  "  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  as  an  Episcopalian  ; 
her  father  had  belonged  to  that  communion ;  for,"  she 
added,  with  what  was  intended  for  an  arch  smile,  "  we 
were  somewhat  naughty  in  the  forty- five,  as  you  may 
have  heard ;  but  all  that  was  over,  aiM  she  was  sure 
Mr.  Cargill  was  too  liberal  to  entertain  any  dislike  or 
.ghynees  on  that  score.— She  could  assure  him  she  was 
lar  from  disliking  the  Presbyterian  form— indeed  she 
'had  often  wished  to  hear  it,  where  she  was  sure  to  be 
both  delighted  and  edified"  (here  a  gracious  smile) "  in 
the  church  of  St.  Ronan's— and  hoped  to  do  so  when- 
ever Mr.  Mowbray  had  got  a  stove,  which  he  had 
ocdered  from  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  air  hia  pew 
for  her  accommodation." 

All  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles 
And  nods,  and  so  much  civility  as  to  remind  the  cleii^- 
inan  of  a  cup  of  tea  over-sweetened  to  conceal  its 
want  of  strength  and  flavour,  required  and  received 
no  farther  answer  than  an  accommodating  look  and 
acquiescent  bow. 

*^Ah,  Mr.  Cargill,"  continued  the  inexhaustible  Lady 
Penelope,  *''your  profession  has  so  many  demands  on 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding— is  so  much 
connected  with  the  kindnesses  and  charities  of  our 
nature— with  our  best  and  purest  feebngS}  Mr.  Cargill ! 
You  know  what  Goldsmith  says  :— 

— '  to  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
fXe  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  felt,  audpray.'d  for  all.* 

And  then  Dryden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest, 
BO  inimitable,  one  would  think,  did  we  not  hear  now 
and  then  of  som/^  living  mortal  presuming  to  emulate 
its  features,"  (here  another  insinuating  nod  and  ex- 
pieBsive  smile.) 

"  '  Raflned  himielf  to  aoal  to  curb  the  aensa. 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence, 
Yet  twd  hts  aspect  nothinc  of  severe. 
But  such  a  (kee  as  promised  him  sincere  ; 
NoUitnf  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweot  regard  and  pleasinr  saneti:/.*  " 

While  her  ladyship  declaimed,  the  clergyman's 
wandering  eye  confessed  his  absent  mind ;  his 
thoughts  travelling,  perhaps,  to  accomplish  a  truce 
betwixt  Saladin  and  Conrade  of  Mountserrat,  unless 
the^  chanced  to  be  occupied  with  some  occurrences 
of  tnat  very  day,  so  that  the  lady  was  obliged  to  re- 
call her  indocile  auditor  %vith  the  leading  question, 
**  Vou  are  well  acquainted  with  Dryden,  of  course,  Mr. 
Cargjll  T 

"I  have  not  the  honour,  madam."  said  Mr.  Careill, 
starting  from  his  reverie,  and  but  half  understanding 
the  question  he  replied  to. 

•*Sir!"  said  the  lady  in  surprise. 

"Madam  !— my  lady!"  answered  Mr.  Cargill,  in 
embarrassment. 

"I  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dryden ;  but  you  learned 
men  are  so  absent— perhaps  you  thought  I  said  Ley- 
den." 

**A  lamp  too  early  quenched,  madam,'*  said  Mr. 
Carall :  "  i  knew  him  well."  * 

"  And  so  did  I,"  engeriy  replied  the  lady  of  theccru- 
Jean  buskin  j  "  he  spoke  ten  languagea—now  mortify- 
ing to  poor  me,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  could  only  boast  of 
five  I— out  I  have  studied  a  little  since  that  time— I 
must  have  you  to  help  me  in  my  studies,  Mr.  Cnit?ill— 
it  will  be  charitable— but  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  a 
female  pupil  T 

A  thnll,  arising  from  former  recollections,  pamsed 
through  poor  Caigill's  mind,  with  a!t  much  acuteness 
as  the  pass  of  a  rapier  might  have  done  through  his 
.body  t  and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  forward 
htttex  in  socktv,  ISkb  a  busy  bustlerin  a  crowd,  besidaa 


all  other  general  points  of  annoyance,  is  etemaBf 
rubbing  upon  some  tender  point,  and  filing  mao'i 
feelings,  without  knowing  or  regarding  it. 

"  You  must  assist  me,  besides,  in  my  little  charitJei 
Mr.  Cargill,  now  that  you  and  I  are  become  so  wtil 
acquainted.— There  is  that  Anne  Heggie— I  sent  h« 
n  trifle  yesterday,  but  I  am  told— I  should  not  mention 
it,  but  only  one  would  not  have  the  little  they  have  to 
bestow  lavished  on  an  improper  obiect— I  am  told  ibe 
is  not  quite  pronei^-an  unwedded  mother,  in  short 
Mr.  Cargill  -ana  it  would  be  especially  unbeoomiDgin 
me  to  encourage  profligacy." 

"I  believe,  maaam,'^8aid  the  clergyman,  gravely, 
"the  poor  woman's  distress  may  justify  your  Itdy- 
ship's  bounty,  even  if  her  conduct  has  been  faulty. 

''^O,  I  am  ho  prude,  neither,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Cwt 
gill,"  answered  the  Lady  Penelope.  "1  never  with- 
draw my  coontcriancc  from  any  one  but  on  the  nioii 
irrefragable  grounds.  I  could  tell  you  of  an  mtimat« 
friend  of  my  own,  whom  I  have  supported  against 
the  whole  clamourof  4hepeopIe  at  the  Well,  becaueel 
believe,  from  the  bottom  of  mv  soul,  she  is  only 
thoughtless— nothing  in  the  world  but  thouj^ttew- 
O  Mr.  Cargilli  how  can  you  look  acroes  the  table  m 
intelligent^ 7— who  wouki  have  thought  it  of  yon* 
—Oh  ne,  to  make  such  personal  appUcations!' 

"  Upon  mv  word,  madam,  I  am  quite  at  a  was  «> 
comprehend** ^ 

"  Oh  fie,  fie,  Mr.  Cargill,"  throwing  in  as  much 
censure  and  surprise  as  a  confklential  whisper  can 
convey— "you  looked  at  my  Lady  Binka— 1  know 
what  "you  think,  but  you  are  quite  wrong,  I  8»iire 
you ;  you  are  entirely  wrong.— 1  wish  she  would  not 
flirt  quite  so  much  with  that  young  Lord  Etherington 
though,  Mr.  Cargill— her  situation  is  particular.— la* 
deed,  I  believe  she  wears  out  his  patience :  for  see  M 
is  leaving  the  room  before  'we  sit  down^bow  siiip- 
lar !— And  then,  do  you  not  think  it  very  odd,  tooi  that 
Miss  Mowbray  has  not  come  down  to  us?" 

"  Miss  Mowbray !— what  of  Miss  Mowbray-is  she 
not  heref'said  Mr.  Cargill.  starting,  and  whh  iin 
expression  of  interest  which  he  had  not  yet  bestowed 
on  any  of  her  ladyship's  liberal  communications. 
■  **Ay,  poor  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Penaope, 
lowering  her  voice,  and  shaking  her  bead ;  "she  hae 
not  appeared— her  brother  went  up  fitaire  a  few  aih 
nutes  since,  I  believe,  to  bring  her  down,  and  eo  w 
are  all  left  here  to  look  at  each  other.— How  veiy 
awkward  !— But  you  know  Clara  Mowbray." 

"  I,  madam  T'  sakl  Mr.  Cargill,  w^ho  was  now  mh 
ficiently  attentive ;  "  I  really—l  know  Miss  Mowbray 
—that  is,  I  knew  her  some  years  since— but  yoar 
ladyship  knows  she  has  been  long  in  bad  hcalih— ob- 
certain  health,  at  least,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  w 
the  young  lady* for  a*  very  long  time.*' 

"l  know  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Cargill— I  know  it  con- 
tinued the  Ladv  Penelope,  in  the  same  tone  of  df« 
sympathy,  "1  "know  it;  and  most  unhappy  wti«! 
have  been  the  circumstances  that  have  separated  her 
from  your  advice  and  friendly  counaol.— All  this  I  am 
aware  of— and  to  say  tmth,  it  has  been  chiefly  on  po« 
Clara's  account  that  1  have  been  giving  you  the  trou- 
ble of  fixing  an  acquaintance  upon  you.— You  and! 
together,  Mr.  Cargill,  might  do  wonders  to  cure  MT 
unhappy  stateof  mind— I  am  sure  we  might- that  a 
if  you  could  bring  your  mind  to  repose  absolute  con- 
fidence in  me." 

"  Has  Miss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship)  to  con- 
verso  with  me  upon  any  subject  which  inj^***? 
her?"  said  the  clergyman,  with  more canHotts shrewd 
ncFS  than  Lady  Penelope  had  euspectt'd  him  of  pos- 
sessing. "I  will  in  that  case  be  happy  to  hear  the 
nature  of  her  communication;  and  whatever  my  poej 
FervicTs  can  perform,  your  ladyship  may  commun 
them."  , .      .1 

"  I— I— I  cannot  just  assert,"  said  her  ladyship  witu 
hesitation,  "  that  t  have  Miss  Mowbray's  direct  m* 
stmctions  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  tipon  the  pre* 
sent  subject. "  But  my  affection  for  the  dear  girl  is'se 
very  great— and  then,  you  know,  the  inconvcnienost 
which  may  arise  from  this  match." 

"From  which  match,  Lady  Penelope?"  said  Mr 

Cargill.  .  ^      '  ' 

"  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Oargiil,  yon  redly  cany  the  prm 
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Jcge  of  Scotland  too  far-I  have  not  put  a  single  que** 
tion  to  you,  but  what  vou  have  answered  by  another 
-4et  as  converse  intelligibly  for  five  minutes,  if  you 
can  but  condescend  so  {at. 

"For  any  length  of  time  which  your  ladyship  may 
please  to  command,"  said  Mr.  CargilL  "provided  the 
aubject  regard  your  ladyship's  own  affairs  or  mine,^ 


\ud  I  suppose  these  last  for  a  moment  likely  to  inte- 
RStroo." 

''Out  upon  you,^'  said  the  lady,  laughing  affectedly : 
"roQ  should  realiy  have  been  a  Catholic  priest  instead 
or  a  Presbyterian.  What  an  invaluable  father  con- 
£e»or  have  the  fair  sex  lost  in  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  and 
bow  dexterously  you  would  have  evaded  any  crose- 
examinations  wuch  might  have  committed  your  pe^ 
nitenis  f 

,*'Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  me  to 
withstand  or  reply  to,"  said  Mr.  Carfdil,  bowing  with 
more  ease  than  her  ladyship  espected ;  and,  retiring 
gently  backward,  he  extricated  himself  from  a  con- 
versation which  he  began  to  find  somewhat  embar- 
nssms. 

,  At  (Hat  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  took  place 
10  the  apartment,  which  was  just  entered  by  Miss 
Mowbray,  leaninf;  on  her  brother's  arm.  The  cause 
of  this  mormur  will  be  best  understood,  by  narrating 
woathad-passed  betwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

EXPOSTULATIOK. 

Mk  not  the  feast  ia  thene  iireverent  robet ; 
Oo  to  ukf  chamber— pttt  on  clothes  of  mine. 

!%»  Taming  ^tke  SOmm. 

It  was  with  a  mixture  of  anxiety,  vexation,  and 
nsentmenL  that  Mowbray,  jijst  when  tie  had  handed 
Udy  Penekwe  into  the  apartment  where  the  tables 
were  covered,  observed  that  his  sister  was  abscr^, 
and  that  Lady  Binks  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of 
i^  Etfaerington,  to  whose  ranlt  it  would  properly 
ktre  fallen  to  escort  the  lady  of  the  house.  An  aiur- 
I0Q8  and  hasty  glance  cast  through  the  room^  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  absent,  nor  could  the  ladies  pre- 
sent give  any  account  of  her  after  she  had  auftted  the 
gardens,  cPDsgK  that  Lady  Penelope  had  spoken  a  few 
WMda  with  her  in  her  own  apartment,  immediately 
a^the  scenic  entertainment  was  concluded.   * 

mther  Mowbray  hurried,  complaining  aloud  of  his 
aws  laziness  in  dressing,  but  internally  hoping  that 
tba  defaiy  was  occasioned  by  nothing  or  a  more  im- 
portant character. 

He  hastened  up  staira,  entered  her  sitting-room 
wiiBoot  ceremony,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  her 
areiBng-room,  begged  her  to  make  haste. 

Here  is  the  wnole  company  impatient^"  he  said, 
wnming  a  tone  of  pleasantry :  "  and  Sir  Buigo  Binks 
eidaumng  for  your  presence,  that  he  may  be  let  loose 
onjoe  cow  meat." 

Paddock  calls,"  said  Clara  from  within ;  "anon— 

,  "^ay,  it  is  no  1e«t,  Clara,"  continued  her  brother; 
wr  here  is  Lady  Penelope  miauling  like  a  starvea 

"I  come— I  come,  greymalkin,"  answered  Clara, 
»  me  same  vein  as  before,  and  entered  the  pariour 
•«  ine  spoke,  her  finery  entirely  thrown  aside,  and 
^^^  tn  the  riding-habit  which  was  her  usual  and 
"JJjjmte  attire. 
fc  Her  brother  was  both  surprised  and  offended. 

On  my  soul,"  he  said,  "Clara,  this  is  behaving  very 
*•  I  indulge  you  in  every  freak  upon  ordinnry  occa- 
•^  but  you  mi$?ht  surely  on  this  day,  of  all  others, 
TO  condescended  to  sppear  something  like  my  sister, 
gd  a^^entlewoman  receiving  company  in  her  own 

"Why,  dearest  John,"  said  Clara,  '.'so  that  the 
S*^  nave  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  I  cannot  con- 
^'^e  why  I  should  concern  myself  about  their  finery, 
•^  ™ef  trouble  themselves  about  my  plain  clothes." 
^  Gome,  come,  Clara,  this  ^11  not  do,"  answered 
J2]jaray;  "yoQ  must  positively  go  back  into  your 
■**nJ^room,  and  huddle  your  things  on  as  fast  as 
5*  ^  Yon  carmot  go  down  to  the  company 
*««iasyouaro." 


"  I  certainly  can,  and  I  certainly  will,  John— I  hate 
made  a  fool  of  myself  once  this  morning  to  oblige 
you,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  determined  to  ' 
>  appear  in  my  own  dress ;  that  is,  in  one  which  shows 
I  ndther  belong  to  the  world,  nor  wish  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  its  fashions.'* 

"  Bv  my  soul,  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this !" 
said  Mowbray,  with  more  violence  than  he  usually 
exhibited  where  his  sister  was  concerned. 

"You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied,  "  un* 
less  by  beating  me ;  ;md  that  I  think  you  wodd  repent 
of  yourself." 

''^I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of 
managing  yon,"  said  Mowbray,  muttering  between 
his  teeth :  but  commanding  his  violence,  he  only  said 
aloud,  "  1  am  sure,  from  lon«  experience,  Clara,  that 
your  obstinacy  will  at  the  long  run  beat  my  anger. 
Do  let  us  compound  the  point  for  once— keep  your 
old  habit,  since  you  are  so  fond  of  making  a  sight  rtf 
yoiu'self,  and  only  throw  the  shawl  round  your  shoul- 
ders—it has  been  exceedingly  admired,  and  every 
woman  in  the  house  longs  to  see  it  closer— they  can 
hardly  believe  it  genuine.**^ 

*  '*  Do  be  a  •man,  Mowbray,"  answered,  his  sister; 
"meddle  with  your  horse-sheets,  and  leave  shawls 
alone." 

"Do  you  be  a  woman,  Clara,  and  think  a  little  on 
them^  when  custom  and  decency  render  it  necessary.— 
Nay,  IS  it  possible  I— Will  you  not  stir— not  oblige  me 
in  such  a  trifle  as  thisl" 

"  I  would  indeed  if  I  could  "  said  Clara ;  "  but  since 
you  must  know  the  truUi— do  not  be  angry— I  have 
not  the  shawl.    I  have  given  it  away— given  it  up, 


"  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  ^  some  of  the  work 
of  her  own  fair  hands,  1  suppose,  or  a  couple  of  her 
ladyship^s  drawings,  made  up  into  fire-scveens.— <>.i 
my  word— on  my  soul,  this  is  too  bad !— It  is  using 
me  too  ill,  Clara— far  too  ill.  If  the  thing  had  been 
of  no  value,  my  giving  it  to  you  should  have  fixed 
some  upon  it.— Good-even  to  you ;  we  will  do  as  well 
as  we  can  without  you." 

"Nay,  but,  my  dear  John— stay  but  a  moment," 
said  Clara,  taking  his  arm  as 'he  sullenly  turned 
towards  the  door ;  "  there  are  but  two  of  us  on  the 
earth— do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawl.  * 

"  Trumpery !"  said  Mowbray ;  "It  cost  fifty  guineas, 
by  G— ,  which  I  can  but  ill  spare— trumpery  1" 

"O,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara ;  "  it  was 
your  gift,  and  that  should,  I  own,  have  been  enough 
to  have  made  me  keep  to  my  death's  day  the  poorest 
rag  of  it.  But  really  Lady  Penelope  looked  so  very 
miserable,  and  twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many 
odd  expressions  of  anger  and  chagrin,  that  I  resigned 
it  to  her.  and  agreed  to  say  she  had  lent  it  to  mc  for 
the  performance.  I  believe  she  was  afraid  that  I 
would  change  ipy  mind,  or  that  you  would  resume  it 
as  a  8ei$nonal  waif;  for,  after  she  had  walked  a  few 
turns  with  it  wrapped  around  her,  merely  by  way  of 
taking  possession,  she  despatched  it  by  a  special  mes- 
senger to  her  apartment  at  the  Well.'*^ 

"  She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbray,  "for  a 
greedy  unconscionable  jade,  who  has  varnished  oyer 
a  selfish,  spiteful  heart,  that  is  as  hard  ns  a  fiint,  with 
a  fine  glossing  of  Caste  and  sensibility !" 
.  "  Nay,,  but,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  "  she  really  had 
something  to  complain  of  in  the  present  case.  Tha 
shawl  haa  been  bespoken  on  her  account,  or  very  nearly 
so— she  showed  me  the  tradesman's  letter -only  some 
agent  of  yours  had  come  in  between  with  the  ready 
money,  which  no  tradesman  can  resist.— Ah,  John  i 
I  suspect  half  of  your  anger  is  owing  to  tl\e  failure  of 
a  plan  to  mortify  poor  Lady  Pen,  and  that  she  has 
more  to  complain  of  than  you  have.— Come,  come, 
you  have  had  the  advantage  of  her  in  the  first  display 
of  this  fatal  piece  of  finery,  if  wearing  it  on  my  poor 
shoulders  can  be  called  a  display— e'en  make  her 
welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace's  sake,  and  let  us  go 
down  to  these  good  folks,  and  you  shall  see  how 
pretty  and  civil ishall behaves" 

Mowbray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  i^th  all  the  petUxl 
he^ics  of  indulgence,  was  exceeduigly  fretted  at  th« 
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of  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  mortily- 

iim  Lady  Penelope ;  hut  he  eaw  at  once  the  neoeesity 
oisaying  nothing  moVe  to  his  sister  on 'the  subject. 
Vengeance  he  pnvately  muttered  agunst  La{ly  Peo« 
whom  he  termed  an  absolute  harpy  m  blue-stockiiiKS ; 
unjustly  forgetting,  that  in  the  very  unportant  anair 
at  issue,  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to  mterfere  with 
and  defeat  her  iadyshi^'B  designs  on  the  garment  in 
question. 

*'But  I  will  blow  her,"  he  said,  "I  will  blow  her 
ladyship's  conduct  in  the  business!  She  ahall  not 
outwit  a  poor  whimsical  girl  like  Clara,  without  hear- 
ing it  on  more  sides  rhan  one." 

With  this  Christian  and  gentlemanlike  feeling  to- 
wards Lady  Penelope,  he  escorted  his  sister  into  the 
eating- room,  and  led  her  to  her  prppcr  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  It  was  the  negligence  displayed  in 
her  dresa.  which  occasioned  tlie  murmur  or  surprise 
that  greeted  Clara  on  her  entrance.    Mowbray,  as  he 

{>lacod  his  sister  in  her  chair,  made  her  ^neral  app- 
ogy  for  her  late  appearances  and  her  riding-haoit. 
"  Some  fairies,"  he  supposed,  "  Puck,  or  such  like 
tricksy  goblin,  had  hetn  tn  her  wardrobe,  and  carried 
off  whatever  was  fit  for  wearing." 

There  were  answers  from  every  ouarter— that  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  Miss  Mowbray 
to  dress  for  their  amusement  a  second  time— that 
nothing  she  chose  to  wear  could  misbecome  Miss 
Mowbray— that  she  had  set  like  the  sun,  in  her  splen- 
did scenic  dress,  and  now  rose  like  the  hill  moon  in 
her  ordinary  attire,  (this  flight  was  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Chatterly,)— and  that  Miss  Mowbray  being  at 
hame,  had  an  unco  gude  right  to  please  hersell ;" 
which  last  piece  of  poFitenes?,  being  at  least  as  much 
to  the  purpose  as  any  that  had  preceded  it,  was  the 
contribution  of  honest  Mrs.  Blower;  and  was  replied 
to  by  Miss  Mowbray  wiih  a  particular  and  most 
gracious  bow. 

Mrs.  Blower  ought  to  have  rested  her  colloquial 
fame,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  upon  a  com- 
pliment so  evidently  ftcceptabl&  but  no  one  knows 
where  to  stop.  She  thrust  her  bro&d,  good-natumd, 
delighted  countenance  forward,  and  sending  her  voice 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  table,  like  her  um- 
quhile  husband  when  calling  to  his  mate  during  a 
breeze,  wondered  "why  Miss  Clara  Moubrie  didna 
wear  that  grand  shawl  she  had  on  at  the  play-mak- 
ing, and  her  just  sitting  upon  the  wind  of  a  door. 
Nae  doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  tlie  soup,  and  the  butter- 
boats, and  the  like ; — but  she  had  three  shawls,  which 
she  really  fand  was  ane  ower  mony — ^if  Miss  Moubrie 
wad  like  to  wear  ane  o'  them— it  was  but  imitashion, 
to  be  sure— but  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers  as  warm 
as  if  it  were  real  Indian,  and  if  it  were  dirtied  il  was 
the  less  matter." 

"  Much  obliged,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  Mowbray  una- 
ble to  resist  the  temptation  which  this  speech  offered ; 
"  but  my  sister  is  not  yet  of  quality  sufficient,  to  enti- 
tle her  to  rob  her  friends  of  their  shawls." 

Lady  Penelope  coloured  to  the  eyei,  and  bitter  was 
thp  retort  that  arose  to  her  tongue ;  but  she  suppressed 
*t,  and  nodding  to  Miss  Mowbray  in  the  most  friend- 
ly way  in  the  world,  vet  with  a  very  particular  ex- 
pression, she  only  said,  "  So  you  have  told  your  bro- 
ther of  the  little  transaction  w^ich  we  have  had  this 
morning  ?—  Vu  me  lo  pagkcrai—1  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing, take  care  none  of  your  secrets  come  into  my 
keeping— that's  all."  , 

Upon  what  mere  trifles  do  the  important  events  of 
human  life  sometimes  depend !  If  Lady  Penelope  had 
given  way  to  her  first  movements  of  resentment,  the 
probable  issue  would  have  been  some  such  half-comic 
half-serious  skirmish,  as  her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mow- 
bray had  often  amused  the  company  withal.  But 
revenge  which  is  suppressed  and  deferred,  Is*  always 
most  to  be  dreaded  j  and  to  the  cfiects  of  the  delibe- 
rate resentment  which  Lady  Penelope  cherished  ujwn 
this  trifling  occasion,  must  be  traced  the  events  which 
our  history  has  to  record.  Secretly  did  she  determine 
to  reiuni  the  shawl,  which  she  had  entertained  hopes 
of  making  her  own  upon  very  reasonable  terms; 
and  as  secretly  did  she  resolve  to  be  revenged  both 
upon  brother  and  sister,  conceiving  hersel/  already 
possessed,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  clew  to  some  part 


of  their  family  history,  which  mi^t  aerye  for  a  fimnda- 
tion  on  which  to  raise  her  projected  battery.  Tlis 
ancient  oflences  and  emulation  of  importance  of  the 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  and  the  superiority  which  had 
been  given  lo  Clara  in  the  exhibition  of  the  day,  com-  , 
bmed  with  the  immediate  cause  of  resentment;  and 
it  only  remained  for  her  to  consider  how  her  revenge 
could  bo  most  signally  accomplished. 

Whilst  such  thoughts  were  passing  through  Lady 
Penelope's  mind,  Mowbray  was  searching  with  his 
eyes  for  the  Earl  of  Ethcrington,  judging  that  it 
might  be  proper,  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment, 
or  oefors  the  guests  had  separated,  to  make  him  for- 
mally acquainted  with  his  isister,  as  a  preface  to  the 
more  intimate  connexion  which  must,  in  prosecution 
of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  take  place  betwixt  them. 
Greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  young  Earl  was  nowhere 
visible,  and  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  by  the 
side  of  Lady  Binks  had  been  ouietly  appropriated  by 
Winterblossom,  as  the  best  and  softest  chair  in  the 
room,  and  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  ths 
choicest  of  the  entertainment  is  usually  arranged. 
This  honest  gentleman,  after  a  few  insipid  oonipli* 
moots  to  her  ladyship  upon  her  performance  as  Hum 
of  the  Amazons,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  muck 
more  interesting  occupation  of  ogling  the  dishes, 
through  the  glass  which  hung  suspended  at  his  neci 
by  a  gold  chain  of  Maltese  workmanship.  After  look- 
ing and  wondering  for  a  few  seconds,  Mowbray  ad^ 
dressed  himself  to  the  old  bwu-gareorit  and  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  Etherington. 

/*  Retreated,"  said  Winterblossom,  '*and  left  but 
his  compliments  to  you  behind  him— a  com^aint,  I 
think,  in  his  wounded  arm.— Upon  my  word,  that 
soup  has  a  most  appetizing  flavour  1— Lady  Penelope, 
shall  I  have  the  honou(  to  nelp  you  ?— no !— nor  you, 
Lady  Binks?— you  are 'too  cruel!— I  must  comfort 
myself^  like  a  heathen  priest  of  old,  by  eating  the 
sacrifice  which  the  deities  have  scorned  to  accept  of." 

Here  he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soap  which 
he  had  in  vain  oflered  to  the  ladies,  and  transferred 
the  further  duty  of  dispensing  it  to  Mr.  Chatterly;  *'it 
is  your  profession,  sir,  to  propitiate  the  divinities— 
ahem  !'* 

"  I  did  not  think  Lord  Ethcrington  would  have  left 
us  so  soon,"  said  Mowbray;  '^bui  we  most  do  the 
best  we  can  without  his  countenance." 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  place  at  the  botlona  of 
the  table,  and  did  his  best  to  support  the  cnaracier  of 
a  hospitable  afkd  joyous  landlord,  while  on  her  part, 
with  much  natural  grace,  and  delicacy  of  attention 
calculated  to  set  every  body  at  their  ease,  his  sister 
presided  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board.  But  the  van- 
ishing of  Lord  Etherington  in  a  manner  so  sudden 
and  unaccountable — the  obvious  ill-humour  of  Lady 
Penelope-^and  the  steady,  though  passive,  sulieonesa 
of  Lady  Binks,  spread  among  the  company  a  gloom 
like  that  produced  by  an  autumnal  mist  upon  a  pleas- 
ing landscape.  The  women  were  low-spirited,  dull, 
nay,  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know  why ;  and  the 
men  could  not  be  joyous,  though  the  ready  resource 
of  old  hoc  and  champagne  made  some  of  them  talka- 
tive.—Lady  Penelope  broke  iip  the  party  by  weU- 
feigned  apprehension  of  the  dimculties,  nay.  dangerai 
of  returning  by  so  rough  a  road.  Lady  Binks  bo^giM 
a  seat  with  her  ladyship,  as  Sir  Bingo,  she  aakl, 
judging  from  his  devotion  to  the  green  flask,  was 
likely  to  need  their  carriage  home.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  departure,  it  became  bad  tone  to  re- 
main behind;  and  all,  as  in  a  retreating  army,  were 
eager  to  be  foremost,  excepting  MacTurk  ana  a  few 
stanch  topers,  who,  uiiused  to  meet  with  such  Qood 
cheer  every  day  of  their  Uves,  prudendy  deiennined 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  attendinj;  the 
transportation  of  a  large  company  by  lew  carnages, 
though  the  delay  and  disputes  thereby  occaaionoa 
were  of  course  more  intolerable  than  in  the  morning, 
for  the  parties  had  no  longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy  day 
before  them,  as  a  bribe  to  submit  to  temporary  mcon- 
vcnience.  The  impatience  of  many  was  so  greftt, 
that,  though  the  evening  was  raw,  tney  chose  to  ro 
on  foot  rather  than  await  the  dull  routine  of  the  re« 
turning  carriages;  and  as  ther  retired  they  agreed. 
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with  one  ooDaent,  to  throw  the  bUme  of  whatever , 
inaoovenienoe  they  might  sustain  on  their  host  and 
hoatsHk  who  had  invited  so  large  a  party  before  get- 
itBX  a  shorter  and  better  road  made  between  the 
Wdl  and  Shaws-Castle. 

"It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  repair  the  path  by 
theBuck-stane!" 

And  this  was  all  the  thanks  which  Mr.  Mowbray 
received  far  an  entertainment  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  trouble  and  expense,  and  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  good  society  at  the  Well  with  such 
impalient  expectation. 

"It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Blower,  '^only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae 
ledioueome ;  and  there  was  surely  an  awfu'  waste  of 
gaote  and  muslin." 

But  so  %rell  had  Dr.  QuAckleben  improved  his  nu- 
meroas  opportuniiies,  that  the  good  lady  was  ;nuch 
fwondled  to  affairs  in  general,  by  the  prospect  of 
oougtuL  rheumatisms,  and  other  maladies  aoquired 
opon  the  occasion,  which  were  likely  to  afford  that 
learoed  aeatleman,  in  whose  prosperity  she  much  in- 
terested herself,  a  very  profitaole  harvest 

Xowbray,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  service  of 
Bacchus,  oia  not  find  himself  freed,  by  the  secession 
of  so  laixe  a  proportion  of  the  company,  from  the 
scrnee  of  the  jolly  god,  although,  upon  the  present 
oeoMoB,  he  could  well  have  dispensed  with  his  orgies. 
Neither  the  song^  nor  the  pun,  nor  the  Jest,  had  any 
power  to  kindle  nis  heavy  spirit,  mortified  as  he  was 
by  the  event  of  his  party  beiiu;  so  different  from  the 
brilliaat  consummation  which  he  had  anticipated. 
thegueatM.  stanch  boon  companions,  suffered  not, 
however,  their  party  to  Hag  lor  want  of  the  land- 
lord's  pariicipaUon,  but  continued  to  drink  bottle 
after  botde,  with  as  little  resud  ibr  Mr.  Mowbray's 

Eve  looks,  as  if  they  had  been  carouatng  at 
Mowbray  Arms,  mstead  of  the  Mowbray 
mensioo-house.  Midnight  at  length  released  him, 
vhcfl,  with  an  unstaady  step,  he  sought  his  own 
ipaninent ;  cursing  himself  and  his  companions,  oon- 
aipiing  his  own  person  with  all  despatch  to  hia  bed, 
and  bequeathing  those  of  the  company  to  as  many 
nosaes  and  quagmires,  as  could  bo  found  betwixt 
Shaws-Castle  and  Sc  Ronan's  Well. 
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^1  wu  would  be  c  vestal  maid,  1  wamuit. 

The  bride  of  HMven-Come— we  may  ehake  your  porpofe  j 

nrhare  { brine  in  hand  a  joUr  mitor 

Ettdi  ta'«n  decrees  in  the  ieven  leienoM 

nut  iadtw  love  best— He  is  rounf  and  noble, 

Htniiwaie  and  raliont,  say,  and  rich,  and  tiberal.-Tte  Nun. 

TsB  morning  after  a  debauch  is  usually  one  of  re- 
wctioo,  even  to  the  most  determined  boon  com- 
^anioQ;  and,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  preceding  day, 
(he  young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  saw  notliing  very 
consolatory,  imless  that  the  excess  was  not,  in  the 
pnaent  case,  of  his  own  seeking,  but  had  arisen  out 
«  the  necessary  duties  of  a  landlord,  or  what  were 
oOQsidered  as  such  by  his  companions. 

Bat  it  was  not  so  much  his  diaezy  recollections  of 
ui«  late  carouse  which  haunted  him  on  awakening, 
ss  (he  inexplicability  which  seemed  to  shroud  the 
gBposes  and  conduct  of  his  new  ally,  the  Earl  of 
Kttmngton. 

That  vonng  nobleman  had  seen  Miss  Mowbray, 
hsadedared  ois  high  satisfaction,  had  warmly  and 
▼ofatntaiily  renewed  the  proposal  which  he  had  made 
ere  she  was  yet  known  to  him— and  yet,  far  from 
*»ing  an  opportunity  to  be  introduced  to  her,  he 
Md  even  left  the  party  abruptly,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Mceasary  intercourse  which  must  there  have  taken 
P«ce  between  them.  His  lordship's  flirtation  with 
i<idjr  Binka  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  sa- 
goooa  Mowbray— her  ladyship  also  had  been  in  a 
jujy  to  leav^e  Shaws-Castle ;  and  Mowbray  promised 
^  huuelf  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  connexion 
*hn^  Mrs.  Gingham,  her  ladyship's  attendant,  or 
<*"«n»iae ;  vowing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
J*  in  the  realm  should  make  an  affectation  of  ad- 
•"^ang  Miss  Mowbray  a  cloak  for  another  and  more 
''cn  mthgue.    But  his  doubts  on  this  subject  were 


in  great  roeasare  removed  by  the  arrival  of  one  of 
Lord  EtheringtonSi  grooms  with  the  following  letter: 

"Mr  DxAS  MowBBAV, 
"  You  wonld  naturally  be  surprised  at  my  escape 
from  the  table  yesterday  before  you  returned  to  it,  or 
your  lovely  sister  had  graced  it  with  her  presence.  I 
must  confess  my  folly ;  and  I  may  do  so  the  more 
boldly,  for,  as  the  footing  on  which  I  first  0|>ened  tliis 
treaty  was  not  a  very  romantic  one,  you  will  scarce 
suspect  me  of  wishing  to  render  it  such.  But  I  did  in 
reality  feel,  during  the  whole  of  yesterday,  a  reluctance 
which  I  cannot  express,  to  be  presented  to  the  lady 
OR  whose  favour  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  is  to 
depend,  upon  such  a  public  occask>n,  and  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  so  promiscuous  a  company.  I  h  ad  my  mask, 
indeed,  to  wear  while  in  the  promenade,  but,  or  course, 
that  was  to  be  laid  a^de  at  uble,  and,  consequently, 
I  must  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion; a  most  interesting  moment,  which  I  was  de- 
sirous to  defer  till  a*  fitter  season.  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  Shaws-Castle  this 
morning,  in  the  hcqie— the  anxious  hope— of  bdng 
allowedto  pay  my  duty  to  Miss  Mowbray,  and  apo- 
logize for  not  waiting  upon  her  yesterday.  I  expect 
your  answer  with  the  utmost  impatience,  bang 
always  yours,  Ac.  dkc  dkc. 

"EnuamoTOK." 

"This,"  said  St  Ronan's  to  himself,  as  he  folded 
up  the  letter  deliberately,  after  having  twice  irad  it 
oyer,  "  seems  all  Dair  and  above  boards  I  could  not 
wish  any  tiling  more  explicit :  and.  moreover,  it  puts 
into  black  and  white,  as  old  Mick  would  ssy,  what 
only  rested  before  on  our  private  conversation.  An 
(special  cure  for  the  headache,  such  a  billet  as  this  in 
a  mori^in^" 

So  saving,  he  sat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  . 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  seeing  his  * 
lordship  as  soon  as  he  thought  proper.    He  watched 
even  the  departure  of  the  groom,  and  beheld  him  gal- 
lop off,  witli  the  speed  of  one  who  knows  that  his 
quick  return  was  expected  by  an  impatient  master. 

Mowbray  remained  for  a  few  minutes  by  himself,  - 
and  reflected'  with  delight  upon  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  this  match ;— the  advancement  of  his  sister 
—and,  above  all  the  various  advantages  which  must 
necessarily  accrue  to  himself,  by  so  close  an  alliance 
with  one  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  think  deep  in 
l/u  secrU^  and  capable  of  rendering  him  the  most 
material  assistance  in  his  speculations  on  the  turf 
and  In  the  sporting  world.  He  then  sent  a  servant  to 
let  Miss  Mowbray  know  that  he  intended  to  breakfast 
with  her. 

"  I  suppose,  John,"  said  Clara,  as  her  brother  en- 
tered tlie  apartment,  "  you  are  glad  of  a  weaker  cup 
this  morning  than  those  you  were  drinking  last  ni^t 
~you  were  carousing  till  after  the  first  cock." 

^'  Yes,"  said  Mowbray.  "  that  sandbed,  old  Mac- 
Turk,  upon  whom  whole  hogsheads  make  no  impres- 
sion, did  make  a  bad  boy  of  me — but  the  day  is  over, 
and  they  will  scarce  catch  me  in  such  another  scrape. 
—What  did  you  think  of  the  masks?" 

"Supported  as  well,"  said  Clara,  "as  such  folk 
support  the  disguise  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  during 
life ;  and  that  is,  with  a  great  deal  of  busde,  and  very 
little  propriety. 

"  I  saw  only  one  good  mask  there,  and  that  was  a 
Spaniard,"  said  her  brother. 

"O,  I  saw  him  too,"  answered  Clara;  "but  ho 
wore  hia  visor  on.  An  old  Indian  merchant,  or  some 
such  thing  seemed  to  me  a  better  character^the 
Spaniard  did  nothing  but  stalk  about  and  twangle  his 
guitar,  for  the  amusement  of  my  Lady  Binks,  as  I 
think." 

"He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same 
Spaniard,"  rejoined  Mowbray— "Can  you  guess  who 
he  is?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  npr  shall  I  take  the  thouble  of  tryuig. 
To  set  to  guessing  about  it,  were  as  bad  ws  seeing  tho 
whole  mummery  over  again." 

"  Well  "  replied  her  brother,  "  you  will  allow  one 
thing  at  least— Bottom  was  well  acted— you  caooot 
deny  that." 
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"Yes,"  rpplied  Clara,  "that  worthy  really  deserved 
to  wear  his  asa's  head  to  tlie  end  of  the  chapi&i— but 
what  of  him?" 

''Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  sanie 
pe-son  with  that  handsome  Spaniard,*'  replied  Mow- 
bray. 

"Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there 
wns^"  replied  Clara,  with  the  grealebt  indifffcrence. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

"C:iara,"  he  taid,  "I  believe  you  are  an  excellent 
good  girl,  and  clever  to  boot,  but  proy  do  not  set  up 
lor  wii  and  oddity;  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  intoler- 
able as  pretending  to  think  ditJvrently  from  other 
prople.— That  jjentleman  was  the  Earl  of  Ether- 
mgton." 

This  annunciation,  thoufih  made  in  what  was  meant 
to  lie  an  imposing  tone,  had  no  imprebsion  on.  Clara. 

**  1  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Fidalgo," 
she  replied  carelessly. 

*'Ves,"  answered  Mowbray,  "he  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  the  time;  awd  decidedly  tashiou- 
able— you  will  like  him  much  when  you  see  him  in 
private." 

''It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  doorno," 
answered  Clara. 

"You  mistake  the  matter,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely; 
"it  may  be  of  considerable  consequence." 

"Indeed!"  said  Clara,  whh  a  smile;  **I  must  sup- 
pose myself,  then,  too  important  a  person  not  to  make 
*  my  approbation  necessary  to  one  of  your  iirst-rates? 
He  cannot  pretend  to  pass  muster  at  St.  Ronan's 
without  it?— WtlL  I  will  depute  ray  authority  to  Lady 
Binks.  and  she  snail  pass  your  new  recruits  instead 
of  me?' 

"This  is  qU  nonsense,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray. 
"Lord  Etherington  calls  here  this  very  morning,  and' 
wishes  to  be  made  known  to  you.  I  expect  you  will 
receive  him  as  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

"  With  all  my  heart— so  you  will  engagd,  after  this 
visit,  to  keep  him  down  with  your  other  particular 
friends  at  the  Well— you  know  it  is  a  bargain  that  you 
bring  neither  buck'  nor  pointer  into  my  parlour— the 
one  worries  my  cat,  and  the  other  my  temper." 

"You  mistake  me  entirely,  Clara— this  is  a  very 
difierent  visiter  from  any  I  nave  ever  introduced  to 
you— I  expect  to  see  him  often  here,  and  1  hope  you 
and  he  will  be  better  friends  than  you  think  of.  I 
have  more  reasons  for  wishing  this,  than  I  have  now 
time  to  tell  you."  .  ^      ,    ,    ^ 

Clara  remamcd  silent  for  an  instant,  then  looked 
at  her  brotlier  with  an  anxious  and  scrutinizing 
glance,  as  if  she  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  inmost 
purpose. 

"If  1  thought,"— she  said,  after  a  minute's  conside- 
ration, and  with  an  altered  and  distuihed  tone ;  "  but 
no— I  \till  not  think  that  Heaven  intends  Ine  such  a 
blow— least  of  all,  that  it  should  come  from  your 
hands."  She  walked  hastily  to  the  window,  and 
threw  it  open— then  shnf  it  agam,  and  returned  to  her 
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who  saw  the  necessity  of  soothing  her;  "I  only 
alluded  in  joke  to  those  chances  that  are  never  out  of 
other  girls'  heads,  though  you  never  seem  to  calculate 
on  them." 

"  I  wish  yon,  my  dear  John,"  said  Clara,  struggling 
to  regain  entire  composure,  "  I  wish  you  would  profit 
by  my  example,  and  give  up  the  science  of  chance  also 
—it  will  not  avail  you." 

"How  d'ye  know  that?— I'll  show  you  the  con- 
trary, you  silly  wench,"  answered  Mowbray— "  Here 
IS  a  banker's  bill,  payable  to  your  own  order,  for  the 
cash  you  lent  me,  and  something  over— don't  let  old 
Mick  have  the  fingering,  but  let  Bindloose  manage  it 
for  you— he  is  the  honester  man  between  two  a— d 
knaves." 

"Will  not  vou,  brother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bind- 
Joose  yourseh'?"  * 

"No,— no,'^ replied  Mowbray— "he  might  confuse 
it  with  some  of  my  transactions,  and  so  you  for&it 
vour  stake." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  ftfr  I  want 
to  buy  Campbell's  new  worL" 


,  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  yonr  purchase— but  don' t  scratch 
me  for  not  caring  about  it— I  know  as  httle  of  books 
as  you  of  the  long  odds.  And  come  now,  be  senoiuy 
and  tell  me  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl— lay  aside  your 
whims,  and  receive  this  English  young  noblemaii 
hko  a  lady  as  you  are  ?" 

"That  were  easy."  said  Clara— " but— but— Pray, 
ask  no  more  of  me  than  just  to  see  him. — Say  to  him 
at  once,  I  am  a  poor  creature  in  body,  in  mind,  in  spi- 
rits, in  temper,  in  understauding— above  all,  say  that 
I  can  receive  him  only  once." 

"I  shall  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Mowbray,  blimrly ; 
"it  is  good  to  be  plain  with  you  at  once— I  tnoughiot 
putting  ofi'  this  discussion— but  since  it  must  come, 
the  sooner  iOa  over  the  l>eiter.— You  are  to  under^ 
stand,  Clara  Mowbray,  that  Lord  Etherington  hast 
particular  view  in  this  visit,  and  that  his  view  has  my 
full  sanction  and  approbation." 

"I  thought  so,'  said  Clara,  in  tho  same  altered 
tone  of  voice  in  which  she  had  before  spoken  ;  "  my 
mind  foreboded  thislastof  misfortunes!— But,  Mow- 
bray, you  have  no  child  before  you— I  neither  will  nor 
can  see  this  nobleman." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  fiercely;  "do  yor 
dare  return  me  so  peremptory  an  answer? — ^Thinf 
better  of  it,  for,  if  we  differ,  you  will  find  you  will  hfn 
the  worst  of  the  game." 

"Rely  upon  it,  she  continued,  with  more  vehe- 
mence,  "  I  will  see  him  nor  no  man  upon  the  footiM 
you  meptkm— my  resolution  is  taken,  and  threats  and 
entreaties  will  prove  equally  tmavailinc." 

"Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "yoo 
have,  for  a  modest  and*  retired  young  lady,  pluckeoup 
a  goodly  spirit  of  yom-own !— But  you  shall  find  mine 
equals  it.  If  you  do  not  agree  to  see  m^  friend  Lord 
Etherington,  ay,  and  to  receive  him  with  the  polite- 
ness due  to  the  consideration  I  entertain  for  him,  by 
Heaven !  Clara,  I  will  no  longer  regard  you  as  my 
father's  daughter.  Think  what  you  are  giving  up— 
the  affection  and  protection  of  a  brother— and  for 
what?— merely  for  an  klle  point  of  etiquette.— You 
cannot,  I  suppose,  even  in  the  workings  of  your  ro- 
mantic brain,  imagine  that  the  days  of  Clarissa  Har* 
lowe  and  Harriet  B}Ton  are  come  ba^k  agaii^,  when 
women  were  married  by  main  force?  and  it  is  mon- 
strous vanity  in  you  to  suppose  that  Lord  Ethering- 
ton, since  he  has  honoured  you  with  any  thoughts  at 
all.  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  proper  and  civu  refu- 
sal—You are  no  such  prize,  metninks,  that  the  days 
of  romance  are  to  come  back  for  you." 

*'I  care  not  what  days  they  a(re,"  said  Clara— "I 
tell  you  I  will  not  see  Lord  Ethenngton,  or  any  one 
else,  upon  such  preHminaries  as  you  have  staled- I 
cannot— I  will  not— and  I oughtnot— Had  vou  meant 
me  to  receive  him,  which  can  be  a  matter  of  no  conse- 

Jjuence  whatever,  you  should  have  left  him  on  the 
ooting  of  an  ordinary  visiter— as  it  is,  I  will  not  ace 
him." 

^HTou  shall  see  and  hear  him  both,"  said.  Mowbray ; 
"  yOu  shall  find  me  as  obstinate  as  you  are — as  wil- 
ling Vb  forget  I  am  a  brother,  as  you  to  forget  that 
you  have  one." 

"It  is  time,  then," replied  Clara,  "that  this  house, 
once  our  father's,  should  no  longer  hold  us  both.  I 
can  provide  for  myself^  and  may  God  bless  you  I" 

"You  take  it  coolly,  madam,"  said  her  brother, 
walking;  through  the  apartment  with  much  anxiety 
both  of  look  and  gesture. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered,  "for  it  is  what  I  have  often 
foreseen— Yes,  brother,  1  have  often  foreseen  that  yoo 
would  make  your  sLster  the  subject  of  your  plots  and 
schemes,  so  soon  as  other  stakes  faifed  you.  That 
hour  is  come,  and  I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to 
meet  it" 

"And  where  may  you  propose  to  retire  to?"  said 
Mowbray.  "  I  tiiink  that  I^  vour  only  relation  and 
natural  guardian,  have  a  right  to  know 'that— my 
honour  and  that  of  my  family  is  concerned." 

"  Your  honour !"  she  retorted,  with  a  keen  glance 
at  him ;  "your  interest,  I  suppose  you  mean,  is  some- 
how connected  with  the  place  of  my  abode— But 
keep  yourself  patient— the  den  of  the  rock,  the  Imn 
of  the  brook,  should  be  mv  choice,  rather  than  a 
palace  without  my  fi:eedom." 
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"7oa  are  mistaken,  howevfr,"  said  Mowbray. 
sternly,  "if  you  hope  lo  enjoy  more  freedom  than  I 
think  you  capable  of  makinff  a  good  use  of.  The  law 
itithofizesu  and  reason,  ana  even  affection,  require, 
that  yoa  anould  be  put  under  restraint  for  your  own 
safebr,  and  that  of  your  character.  You  roartied  the 
woods  a  little  loo  much  in  my  father's  time,  if  all 
swries  be  true."  , 

"  I  did— I  did  indeed,  Mowbray,"  said  Clara,  vfeep- 
ing;  "  God  pity  me,  and  forgive  you  foi  upbraiding 
me  with  my  state  of  mind — I  know  I  cannot  some- 
time tnist  my  own  judgment ;  but  is  it  for  you  to 
remind  me  of  this?" 
Mowbray  was  at  once  softened  and  embarrassed. 
"What  folly  is  this?"  he  said  j  "you  say  the  most 
totting  things  to  me— are  ready  to  fly  from  my  house 
—and  when  I  am  proxroked  to  make  on  angry  answer, 
yoD burst  into  tears!" 

"Say  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  mv  dearest 
brother r  exclaimed  Clara:  "O  say  you  did  not 
mean  it!— Do  not  take  my  liberty  from  me— it  is  all 
I  hsTe  left,  and,  God  knows,  it  is  a  p<>or  comfort  in 
die  Borrows  I  undergo.  1  will  nut  a  fair  face  on  every 
thing— will  go  down  to  the  Weft— will  wear  what  you 
plaate,  and  say  what  you  please— but  O !  leave  me 
the  Itbiprty  of  my  solitude  here— let  me  weep  alone  in 
the  hooaa  of  my  father— and  do  not  force  a  broken- 
kearted/ister  ro  lay  her  death  at  your  door.— Mv  span 
msst  be  a  brief  one,  but  let  not  your  hand  sliake  the 
aaod-^iats !— Distun)  me  not— let  me  pass  quietly— I 
do  not  ask  this  so  much  for  my  sake  as  for  your  own. 
I  would  have  yon  think  of  me,  sometimes,  Mowbray, 
after  I  am  gone,  and  without  the  bitter  reflections 
whch  the  recollection  of  harsh  usage  will  assuredly 
bfins  with  it.  Pi  ty  me.  were  it  but  for  your  own  sake. 
—I  have  deserved  nothing  but  compassion  at  yoor 
band—There  are  but  twoiof  us  on  earth,  why  should 
we  make  each  other  miserable  ?" 

She  accompanied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of 
teirs,  and  the  most  heart-bursting  sobs.  Mowbray 
knew  not  what  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
was  bound  by  his  promise  to  the  Earl ;  on  the  other, 
hjiEiflter  was  in  no  condition  to  receive  such  a  visiter ; 
nay,  it  was  most  probable,  that  if  he  adopted  the 
(iron^meaimre  of  compelling  her  to  receive  him,  her 
behaTiour  would  probably  be  such  as  totally  to  break 
off  die  projected  match,  on  the  success  of  which  he 
bad  fbimded  so  many  castles  in  the  air.  In  this 
(flemroa,  he  had  again  recourse;  to  argtiment. 

** Clara,'"  he  said,  "  I  am,  as  T  have  repeatedly  said. 
J'oaronly  relation  and  guardian— if  there  be  any  real 
RasoDwhy  you  ought  not  to  receive,  and,  at  least, 
make  a  civil  reply  to  such  a  negotiation  as  the  Earl 
of  Rtherington  has  thought  fit  to  open,  surely  I  ought 
to  be  intrusted  with  it.  Vou  enjoyed  far  too  much 
of  that  liberty  which  vou  seem  to  prize  so  highly  du- 
nng  mv  father's  lifetfme— in  the  last  years  of  it  at 
kaat—bave  you  formed  any  foojish  attachment  du- 
nngthat  tintie,  which  now  prevents  you  fromreceiv- 
ittx  nch  avisit  as  Lord  Etherington  has  threatened  ?" 
'Threatened !— the  expression  is  well  chosen," 
Mid  Miss  Mowbray;  "and  nothing  can  be  more 
dreadliil  than  such  a  threat,  excepung  its  accom- 
plishmcnL" 

*I  am  dad  your  spirits  nre  reviving,"  replied  her 
Brother;  "but  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  "  that  one  must  have 
»«tnally  some  engagement  or  entanglement,  to  make 
tbem  unwilling  to  be  given  in  marriage,  or  even  to  be 
^ered  upon  such  a  subject?— Many  young  men  de- 
dare  ihey  intend  to  die  bachelors,  wfiy  may  not  I  be 
permiitea  to  commence  old  maid  at  tnroe-and-twen- 
ty?— Ijet  me  do  so,  like  a  kind  brother,  and  there 
^re  never  nephews  and  nieces  so  petted  and  so 
Kolded,  so  nursed  and  so  cufled  by  a  maiden  aunt,  as 
5»Qr  ehildren,  when  you  have  them,  shall  be  by  aunt 

CltTl." 

;*  And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  EtheringtonT' 
*>id  Mowbray;  "wait  until  he  propose  such  a  terri- 
Ne  bngbear  as  matrimony,  before  you  refuse  to  re- 
ea«e  him.  Who  knows,  tne  whim  that  he  hinted,  at 
last  have  passed  away— he  was,  as  you  say,  flirting 
with  Lady  Binks,  and  ner  ladyship  has  a  good  deal  of 
■ddreasi  as  well  as  beauty." 


"Heaven  improve  both,  (in  an  honest  way,)  if  she 
will  but  keep  his  lordship  to  herself!"  said  Clara. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  her  brother, " things  stand' 
m^  thus,  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  much  trouble 
with  his  lordship— no  more,  perhaps,  than  just  to 
give  him  a  civil  denial.  After  having  spoken  on  such 
a  subject  to  a  man  of  my  condition,  he  cannot  well 
break  off  without  yon  give  him  an  apology." 

'*If  that  is  all,"  said  Clara,  "he  shall,  as  soon  as 
he  gives  me  an  opportunity,  receive  such  an  answer 
as  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to  woo  any  one  whatso- 
ever of  Eve's  daughters,  excepting  Clara  Mowbray. 
Methinks  I  am  so  eager  to  set  the  captive  free,  thftt 
I  now  wish  as  much  for  his  lordship's  appearance  as 
I  feared  it  a  little  while  since." 

"Nay,  nay.  but  let  us  go  fair  and  softly,"  said  her 
brother.  "Vou  are  not  to  refuse  him  be/ore  he  asks 
the  question." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara;  "  but  I  well  know  how  Co 
manage  that— he  shall  never  ask  the  question  at  all. 
I  will  restore  Lady  Binks's  admirer,  without  accept- 
ing so  much  as  a  civility  in  ransom." 

Worse  and  worse,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray; 
"you  are  to  remember  he  is  my  friend  and  guest, 
and  he  must  not  be  af!ronted  in  my  house.  Leave 
things  to  themselves.— Besides,  ooniMder  an  insunt, 
Clara— h^  you  not  better  take  a  Uttie  time  for  re- 
flection in  this  case?  The  ofl^er  is  a  splendid  one^ 
title-^fortune— and,  what  is  more,  a  fortune  which 
you  will  be  well  entitled  to  share  largely  in." 

"  This  is  beyond  our  implied  treaty,"  said  Clara. 
*'  I  have  yielded  more  than  ever  I  thought  I  should 
have  done,  when  I  agreed  that  this  Earl  should  bo 
introduced  to  me  on  the  footing  of  a  common  visiter; 
and  now  you  talk  favourably  of  bis  pretensions. 
This  is  an  encroachment,  Mowbray,  and  now  I  shall 
relapse  into  ray  obstinacy,  and  refuse  to  see  him  at 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  replied  Mowbray,  sensible  that 
it  was  only  by  working  on  her  affections  that  he  had 
any  chan^  of  carrying  a  point  against  her  inclina- 
tion,—"Do  as  you  will,  my  dear  Clara;  but,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  wipe  your  eyes," 

"  And  behave  myself,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile  as 
she  obeyed  him,— "behave  myself, you  would  say,  like 
folks  or  this  world :  but  the  quotation  is  lost  on  you, 
who  never  read  either  Prior  or  Shakspeare." 

"  I  thank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Mowbray.  "  I 
have  enough  to  burden  my  brain,  without  carrying 
such  a  lumber  of  rbymes  m  it  as  you  and  Lady  jPsd 
do.— Come,  that  is  right ;  go  to  the  mir|pr,  and  make 
yourself  decent." 

A  woman  nmst  be  much  borne  down  indeed  by 
pain  and  suffering,  when  she  loses  all  respect  for 
her  external  appearance.  The  madwoman  in  Bed- 
lam wears  her  garland  of  straw  with  a  certain  air 
of  pretensions ;  and  we  have  seen  a  widow  whom  ve 
knew  to  bo  most  sincerely  aflected  by  a  recent  de- 
privaiion,  whose  weeds,  nevertheless,  were  ananged 
with  a  dolorous  degree  of  srace,  which  amounted 
almost  to  coquetry.  Clara  Mowbray  had  also,  negli- 
gent as  she  seemed  to  be  of  appearances,  her  own  art 
of  the  toilet,  although  of  the  most  rapid  and  most 
simple  character.  She  took  off  her  little  riding-hat. 
and  unbinding  a  lace  of  Indian  gold  which  retainer 


herlocks,  shook  them  in  dark  and  glossy  profusion 
over  her  very  handsome  form,  wnich  they  ovcr- 
ehndowed  down  to  her  slender  waist ;  and  while  her 


brother  stood  looking  on  her  with  a  mixture  of  priden 
aflection,  and  compassion,  she  arranged  them  with  a 
large  comb,  and,  without  this  assistance  of  any 
/emmectatouTBf  wove  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  into  such  a  naturalnead-dress  as  we  see  on 
the  statues  of  the  Grecian  nymphs. 

"  Now  let  me  but  find  iny  best  muff"  she  saxi 
"  come  prince  and  peer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
them."  ^      ,   • 

"  Pshaw !  your  muii— who  has  heard  of  such  a 
thing  these  twenty  years?  Huffs  were  out  of  fashion 
before  you  were  born." 

"No  matter,  Johnj"  replied  his  sister;  "when  a 
woman  wears  a  mun,  especially  a  determined  old 
maid  like  myself,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  no  intentions  to 
scratch ;  and  therefore  the  muff  serves  all  the  pur 
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poses  of  a  white  flagi  and  pTevents  the  necessity  of 
drawing  on  a  glove»  so  pradentianyreoom  mended  by 
the  motto  of  our  cousins,  the  M^Intoshes."* 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  then,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  for 
other  than  you  do  will  it,  you  witi  not  suffer  it  to  be. 
—But  how  is  this !— another  billet  ?— We  are  in  re- 
quest this  morning." 

"  Now,  Heaven  send  his  lordship  mav  have  judi- 
ciously considered  all  the  risks  which  no  is  sure  to 
encounter  on  this  charmed  ground,  and  resolved  to 
leavo  his  adventure  unaiteropted,"  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  at  her,  as 
he  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  which  was  addressed 
to  him  with  the  words,  "  Haste  and  secrecy,"  written 
on  the  envelope.  The  contents,  which  greatly  sur- 
prised him,  we  remit  to  the  commencement  of  the 
oext  chapter. 


CHAPTEE    XXIV. 

PRIVATE  INFORJtfATION. 

Ope  thii  letter ; 

I  can  produce  a  ehainpion  thct  will  prove 
What  ii  avoDched  there. —  _ 

KinglMir. 

The  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  read  in 
his  sister's  presence,  contained  these  words : 

"Sib, 
"  Claba  Mowbray  has  few  friends— none,  per- 
haps, e^ccepting  yourseUl  in  right  of  blood,  and  the 
writer  of  tnis  Tetter,  by  right  of  the  fondest,  truest, 
and  most  disinterested  attachment,  that  ever  man 
bore  to  woman.  I  am  thus  explicit  with  you^  because 
though  it  is  unlikely  that  I  should  ever  agam  see  or 

3>eak  to  your  sister,  I  am  desirous  that  yoii  should  be 
early  acquainted  with  the  cause  9f  that  interest, 
which  I  must  always,  even  to  my  dying  breath,  take 
in  her  affairs. 

"  The  person,  calling  himself  Lord  Eiherington,  is, 
I  am  aware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaws-Castle, 
with  the  intention  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Mowbray ;  and  it  is  easy  for  me  to  foresee  arguing 
according  to  the  ordinary  views  of  mankind,  that  he 
may  place  his  proposals  in  such  a  light  as  may  make 
them  seem  highly  desirable.  But  ere  you  give  this 
person  the  encouragement  which  his  offers  may  seem 
to  deserve^  please  to  inquire  whether  his  fortune  is  cer- 
tain, or  his  rank  indisputable;  and  be  not  satisfied 
with  light  widence  on  either  point.  A  man  may  be 
in  possession  of  an  estate  and  title^to  which  he  has 
no  better  right  than  his  own  rapacity  and  for^^'ard- 
ness  of  assumption ;  and  supposing  Mr.  Mowbray 
jealous,  as  he  must  be,  of  the  honour  of  his  family, 
the  alliance  of  such  a  one  cannot  but  bring  dis^ace. 
fbis  comes  from  one  who  will  make  good  what  he 
has  written." 

On  the  firpt  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary, 
Mowbray  was  inclined  to  set  it  down  to  the  malice  of 
Home  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  anonymous  letters 
being  no  uncommon  resource  of  the  small  wits  who 
frequent  such  places  of  general  resort,  as  a  species  of 
deception  safely  and  easily  executed,  and  well  calcu- 
lateci  to  produce  much  mischief  and  confusion.  But 
upon  closer  consideration,  he  was  shaken  in  tnis  opi- 
nion, and,  starting  suddenly  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  asked  for  the  messenger  who 
had  brought  the  letter.  "He  was  in  the  hall,"  the 
servant  thought,  and  Mowbray  ran  to  the  hall.  No— 
the  messenger  was  not  there,  out  ]\Iowbray  might  see 
his  back  as  ne  walked  ui»  the  avenue.  He  hollo'd— 
no  answer  was  returned— he  ran  after  the  fellow, 
whose  appearance  was  that  of  a  countryman.  The 
man  quickened  his  pace  as  he  saw  himself  pursued, 
and  when  he  got  out  of  the  avenue,  threw  himself 
into  one  of  the  numerous  bypaths  which  wanderers, 
who  strayed  in  quest  of  nuts,  or  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise, had  made  m  various  directions  through  the  ex- 

*  llie  well-knowD  crejt  or  thin  ancient  raee,  is  a  cat  ram- 

Kot.  with  a  motto  bearing  the  caution—"  Touch  not  the  cat, 
:  ((.  fl.  teMtf,  or  without]  the  ijIoto." 


tensive  copse  which  ■umninded  lb«  Castle,  and  wen 
doubdess  the  reason  of  its  acquiring  the  name  of 
Shaws,  which  signifies,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  a  wood 
of  this  description. 

Irritated  bv  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  him, 
and  naturally  obstinate  in  nil  his  rcsolutionsi  Mow- 
bray pursued  for  a  considerable  way,  until  he  fairiy 
lost  breath ;  and  the  flier  having  been  long  out  of 
si^ht,  he  recollected  at  length  that  his  engaffemem 
with  tile  Earl  of  Eiherington  required  his  attendaace 
at  the  Castle. 

The  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shaya-Cas- 
tle,  80  few  minutes  after  Mowbray's  departure,  thai  . 
it. was  wonderful  they  had  not  met  in  the  avenue. 
The  servant  to  whom  he  appUed,  conceiving  that  his 
master  must  return  instantly,  as  he  had  gone  out 
without  his  hat  ushered  the  E^rl,  without  fiurtiier  ce- 
remony, into  the  breakfast-room,  where  Clara  was 
seated  upon  one  <^  the  wiodow-aeats,  so  buaaly  em- 
ployed with  a  book,  or  perhaps  with  her  own  thoii^tt 
while  she  held  a  book  in  her  hands,  that  she  aearoe 
raised  her  head,  until  Lord  Etherington,  advancing, 
pronounced  the  worda^  "Miss  Mowbray."  A  atail 
and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her  deadly  alarm,  aoa 
these  were  repeated  as  he  made  one  pace  nearer,  and 
in  a  firmer  accent  said,  "  Clara." 

"  1^0  ncarei^no  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  joa 
would  have  me  look  upon  you  and  live!"  Lord  Etlw^ 
ington  remained  standing,  as  if  uncertain  whetbeidb> 
advance  or  retreat,  while  v^th  incredible  rapiditytbe 
poured  out  her  hurried  entreaties  that  he  would  be* 
gonci  sometimes  addressing  him  as  a  real  persooagc, 
sometimes,  and  more  fi'equently,  as  a  deluaive  phan- 
tom, the  otfspring  of  her  own  excited  imagination.  "I 
knew  it,"  she  muttered,  "I  knew  what  would  happen, 
if  my  thoughts  were  forced  into  that  fearfiil  cfaannri. 
Speak  to  m&  brother !  speak  to  me  while  I  have  rea- 
son left,  and  tell  me  that  what  stands  before  me  ia 
but  an  empty  shadow !  But  it  is  no  shadow— it  re- 
mams  before  me  in  all  the  lineamenls  of  mortal  sub-  * 
stance!" 

V  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  firm,  yet  softened 
voice,  "  collect  and  compose  yourself.  I  ana,  indeed, 
no  shadow— 1  am  a  much-injured  man,  come  to  oe- 
mand  rights  which  have  been  iiitjustly  withheld  from 
me.  I  am  now  armed  with  power  as  well  as  justice, 
and  my  claims  shall  be  heard." 

"Never— never!'*  replied  Clara  Mowbray;  "since 
extremity  is  my  portion,  let  extremity  give  nie  courase. 
^ou  have  no  rights— none— I  know  you  not,  ana  I 
defv  you." 

*  '^Defy  me  not,  CI  ara  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl, 
in  a  tone^  and  with  a  manner— how  different  &om 
those  which  delighted  society!  for  now  he  was  so- 
lemn, tragic,  and  almost  stern,  like  the  judge  when  he 
passes  sentence  upon  a  criminal.  "  Defy  me  rwt,"  be 
repeated.  "  I  am  your  Fate,  and  it  rests  with  you  lo 
make  me  a  kind  or  severe  one." 

"Dare  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  anger,  while  her  lips  grew  white^  and  qui- 
vered for  fear— "Dare  you  speak  thus,  and rememher 
that  the  same  heaven  is  above  our  peada,  to  whidi 
you  so  solemnly  vowed  you  would  never  see  me  more 
without  my  own  consent?" 

"  That  vow  was  conditional— Francis  Tynel,  as  hs 
calls  himself,  swore  the  same— hath  he  not  seen  you*?' 
He  fixed  a  piercing  look  on  her ;  "  He  has— you  dare 
not  disown  it  I— And  shall  an  oath,  which  to  him  is 
but  a  cobweb,  be  lo  me  a  shackle  of  iron?" 

"  Alas !  it  was  but  for  a  moment/'  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, sinking  in  courage,  and  droopmg  her  head  as  she 
spoke. 

"Were  it  but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  instant— the 
least  conceivable  space  of  subdivided  time— still,  you 
did  meet— he  saw  you— you  spoke  to  him.  And  roe 
also  you  must  see— me  also  you  must  hear!  Or  I  will 
first  claim  you  for  my  own  in  the  face  of  the  world: 
and,  haying  vindicated  my  rights,  I  will  seek  out  and 
extm^uish  the  wretched  nvalwho  has  dared  to  inter- 
fere with  them." 

"Can  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara— "can  you  so 

burst  through  the  ties  of  nature  ?— Ha  ve  you  a  heart  I" 

I  have ;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  like  wax  to  your 

sliglitcst  wiwcs,  if  you  agree  to  do  me  jusuce;  but 
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not  granite,  nor  ao^ht  else  thst  natare  hafl  of  hardest, 
,  w'AVbe  more  inflexible  if  yoa  contintie  a  useless  op- 
BOflition!— Clara  Mowbrar,  I  am  your  Fate." 

"Not  80,  proud  man/'  said  Clari  rising,  "God 
gave  not  one  potsherd  the  power  to  break  another, 
save  by  faia  divine  permission— my  fate 'is  in  the  will 
of  Him,  without  whose  will  not  even  a  sparrow  falls 
not  to  the  ground.— Begone— I  am  strong  in  faith  of 

heavenly  protection."  «    .    , 

''00  70U  speak  thus  in  sinoentyT'  said  the  Earl  of 
Ethorington;  ''consider  first  what  is  the  prosoect  be- 
ftMe  you.  I  stand  here  in  no  doubtful  or  ambiguous 
duraeier— I  offer  not  the  mere  name  of  a  husband— 
propoce  to  you  not  a  humble  lot  of  obscurity  and  hard- 
ihq[]^  with  fears  for  the  past  and  doubts  for  It^  future : 
vet  there  m  a  time  when  to  a  suitjike  this  you  could 
toten  favourably.— I  stand  high  among  the  nobles  of 
lheo(Mtttry,  ana  offer  you,  as  my  biida  your  share  in 
nv  honours,  and  in  the  wealth  which  oeoomes  them. 
'^017  brother  is  my  friend,  and  favours  my  suit.  I  will 
laiK  fiom  the  ground,  and  once  more  render  illus- 
tioua,  vour  ancient  hou8»~-your  motions  shall  bo  re- 
giilatea  by  your  wishes,  even  by  vour  caprices— I  vrill 
even  carry  my  self-denial  so  far,  that  you  shall,  should 
foo  insist  oo  so  severe  a  measure,  have  your  own  re- 
■denoe,  your  own  establishment,  and  without  mtru- 
wmon  my  part,  until  the  most  devoted  love,  the  most 
unceasing  attentions,  shall  make  way  on  your  infleid- 
Ue  diapoaition.— All  this  I  will  consent  to  for  the 
fatoe-all  that  is  past  shall  bo  concealed  from  the 
paSBt-JSat  mine,  Clara  Mowbrav,  you  must  be." 

"Never-never!"  she  said  with  mcreasing  vehe- 
mence. '*  I  can  but  repeat  a  negative,  but  it  shall 
have  all  the  ibrce  of  an  oath.— Your  rank  is  nothing 
to  me-your  fortune  I  scorn— my  brother  has  no  right, 
by  the  (kw  of  Scotland,  or  of  nature,  to  compel  my 
indinations.— I  detest  your  treachery,  and  I  scorn  the 
jdvaataga  you  propose  to  attain  by  iu— Should  the 
law  give  vou  my  hand,  it  would  but  award  you  that  of 
teoipae." 

•  "  Alas !  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  '*  you  do  but  flutter  in 
the  net ;  but  I  will  ur^  you  no  farther  now— there  is 
another  encounter  before  me." 

He  was  turning  away,  when  Clara,  springing  for- 
ward^ caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  repeated,  m  a  low 
aad  unpressive  voice  the  commandment,-"  Thou 
I    Aalr  do  no  murder!" 

'      .  Pear  not  any  violence,'*  ho  said,  softening  his 

vooe,  and  attempting  to  take  her  hand,  "  but  what 

nay  flow  from  youro^  severity.— Francis  is  safe 

I    fron  me^  unless  you  are  altogether  unreasonable.— 

:   iilow  me  but  what  you  cannot  deny  to  any  friend  of 

yaor  brother,  the  power  of  seeing  you  at 
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Miss  Mowbray,  that  all  shall  remain  privaKTwhieh  I 
conceive  you  do  not  wish  to  be  disclosed;  and,  unless 
absolutely  conrpelled  to  it  in  self-defence,  you  may 
rely,  no  violence  will  be  resorted  to  by  me  in  any 
quarter.— 1  retieve  you  ttom  my  presence." 
So  saying,  he  withdrew  from  the  apartment 


pead  at  least  the  impetuosity  ot  your  dislike  to  me, 
aad  I  will,  on  my  part,  modify  the  current  of  my  just 
lod  otherwise  uncontrollable  resentment." 

Clara,  extricating  herself,  and  retreating  from  him, 
mIv  replied,  "  There  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  and  thrbs 
■all  be  judged  our  actions  towards  each  other !  Vou 
uvae  a  power  most  treacherously  obtained— you 
hjBak  a  heart  that  never  did  you  wrong— you  seek  an 
iDianoe  with  a  wretch  who  only  wishes  to  be  wedded 
to  her  crave. — ^Lf  my  brother  brings  you  hither,  I  can- 
not help  it— and  if  your  coming  prevents  bloody  and 
vnatoral  violence,  it  is  so  far  well.— But  by  my  con- 
ant  vou  come  not ;  and,  were  the  choice  mine,  I 
^m  rather  be  struck  with  life-long  blindness,  than 
uiat  my  eyes  should  again  open  on  your  person— 
nther  that  my  ears  were,  stuned  with  the  earth  of 
ne  grave  than  that  they  should  again  hear  your 
'oiecr 

The  Eari  of  Etherington  smiled  proudly,  and  re- 
PBBd,  "  Even  thia,  madam,  I  can  hear  without  reaent- 
ttBL  Anzioae  and  careful  as  you  arc  to  deprive  your 
complisnce  of  every  grace  and  of  every  kindness,  I 
Wave  |he  permission  to  wait  on  you,  as  I  interpret 

Dp  not  so  interpret  them,"  she  replied ;  "  I  do  but 
ghait  u>  your  presence  as  an  unavoidable  evil. 
<wtveo  be  my  witness,  that,  were  it  not  to  prevent 
l^^wer  and  more  desperate  eviL  1  would  not  even  so 
«W|iiiesce." 

,    Ltt  aoquieecence,  then,  be  the  word,"  he  said ; 
aadao  thankful  vnll  I  be,  even  for  your  aoqvdeaosQce, 
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In  the  hall  of  Shaws-Castle  the  ,^l.  of  Ethm- 
ington  met  Mowbray,  returned  from  his  fruitless  chase 
after  the  bearer  of  the  anonymous  epistle  before  re- 
cited ;  and  who  had  but  just  leamea,  on  his  return, 
that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  was  with  his  sister. 
There  %va8  a  degree  of  mutual  confusion  when  they 
met;  for  Mowbray  had  the  contents  oi  the  anony- 
mous letter  fresh  in  his  mmd.  and  Lord  Etherinston, 
notwithstanding  all  the  coolness  which  he  hau  en- 
deavoured to  maintain,  had  not  gone'  through  the 
scene  with  Clara  without  discomposure.  Mowbray 
asked  the  Ear)  whether  he  had  seen  his  sister,  and  in- 
vited him,  at  the  same  time,  to  return  to  the  parlour; 
and  his  lordship  replied,  in  a  tone  as  indiflerent  as  he 
could  assume,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the 
lady's  company  for  several  minutes,  and  would  not 
now  intrude  fartherupon  Miss  Mowbray's  patience. 

*'  You  have  had  such  a  reception  as  was  agreeable, 
my  lord,  I  trust?"  said  Mowbray,  **!  hope  Clam 
did  the  honoiuv  of  the  house  with  propriety  during  ray 
absence  ?" 

"  Miss  Mowbray  seemed  a  little  fluttered  with  my 
sudden  appearance,"  said  the  Earl;  *'tho  servant 
showed  me  in  rather  abruptly;  and,  circumstanced 
as  we  were,  there  is  always  awkwardness  in  a  first 
meeting,  where  there  is  no  third  party  to  act  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies.— I  suspect,  from  the  lady'a 
looks,  that  you  have  not  quite  kept  my  secret,  my 
good  friend.  I  myself  too.  felt  a  little  consciousness 
m  approaching  Miss  Mowbray— but  it  is  over  now ; 
and,  the  ice  being  fairly  broken,  I  hope  to  have  other 
and  more  convenient  opj>ortunitie8  to  improve  the 
advantage  I  have  just  gained  in  acquiring  your  lovely 
sister^s  personal  acquamf ance." 

"So  be  it," said  Mowbray ;  "but,  as  you  declara 
for  leaving  the  castle  just  now,  I  roust  first  speak 
a  single  woid  with  your  lordship,  for  which  this 
place  IS  not  altogether  convenient" 

"I  can  have  no  objections,  my  dear  Jack,"  said 
Etherington,  following  him  with  a  thrill  of  conscious 
feeling,  somewhat  perhaps  like  that  of  the  spider 
when  nc  perceives  his  deceitful  web  is  threatened 
with  injury,  and  sits  balanced  in  the  centre,  watching 
every  jMint,  and  uncertain  which  he  may  be  callea 
upon  nrst  to  defend.  Such  is  one  part,  and  not  the 
slightest  part,  of  the  penance  which  never  fails  to 
wait  on  those,  who,  abandoning-the  "fair  ploy  of  the 
world,"  endeavour  to  work  out  their  purposes  by  a 
process  of  deception  and  intrigue. 

"My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered 
a  little  apartment,  in  which  the  latter  kept  his  guns, 
fishing-tackle,  and  other  implemcnta  of  sport,  you 
have  played  on  the  square  with  me;  nay,  more— I 
am  bound  to  allow  you  have  aven  me  great  odds.  I 
am  therefore  not  entitled  to  near  any  reports  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  lordship's  character^  without  in- 
stantly communicating  them.  There  is  an  anony- 
mous letter  which  I  have  iust  received.  Perhap« 
your  lordship  may  know  the  hand,  and  thus  bo 
enabled  to  detect  tne  writer." 

"I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  re- 
ceived the  note  from  Mowbray;  "and,  allow  me 
to  say,  it  is  the  only  one  which  could  have  dared  to 
frame  any  calumny  to  my  prejudice.    I  hope,  Mr. 


farther  inquiry,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  I  hold  it 
such,  my  lord;  at  the  same  time  that  I  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  your  lordship  has  it  in  your 
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powo'  ti  overthrow  «o  fitul  a  cabmny  by  the  most 
iatiflfactory  evidence." 

"Unqueationabiy  I  can,  Mr.  Mowbiay,"  said  the 
Karl;  for,  besides  my  being  in  full  possession  of 
the  estate  and  title  of  mv  father,  the  late  Earl  of 
Etherington,  I  have  my  father's  contract  of  mar- 
riage, my  own  certificate  of  baptism,  and  the  evi- 
dence 01  the  whole  country,  to  establish  my  right. 
All  these  shall  be  produced  with  the  least  delay 
possible.  You  will  not  think  it  surprising  that  one 
does  not  travel  with  this  sort  of  documents  in  one's 
post-chaise." 

"Certainly  not,  mv  lord,"  said  Mowbray;  "it 
is  sufficient  they  are  forthcoming  when  called  for. 
But,  may  I  inquire,  my  lord,  Y^ho  the  writer  of  this 
letter  is,  and  whether  he  has  any  particular  spleen 
to  gratify  by  this  very  impudent  assertion,  which 
is  so  easily  capable  of  being  disproved  ?" 

"  He  is,"  said  Etherington,  *^or,  at  least,  has  the 
reputation  of  being,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  near-a 
very  near  relation  of  my  own— in  fact,  a  brother  by 
the  father's  ^ide,  but  illegitimate.— My  father  was 
fond  of  him-rl  loved  hiln  also,  for  he.  has  uncom- 
monly fine  parts,  and  is  accounted  hi^ly  accom- 
plished. But  there  is  a  strain  of  something  irregular 
m  his  mind-— a  vein,  in  short,  of  madness,  which 
breaks  out  in  the  u^al  manner,  rendering  the  poor 
young  man  a  dupe  to  vain  imaginations  of  bis  own 
dignity  and  grandeur,  which  is  perhaps  the  nwst 
orainary  efiect  of  insanity,  and  inspiring  the  deepest 
aversion  against  his  nearest  relatives,  and  agamst 
myself  in  particular.  He  is  a  man  extremely  plau- 
sible, both  in  speech  and  manners  \  so  much  so,  that 
many  of  mv  friends  think  there  is  more  vice  than 
insanity  in  the  insularities  which  he  commits ;  but 
I  may,  I  hope,  be  forgiven,  if  I  have  formed  a  milder 
judgment  of  one  supposed  to  be  my  father's  son. 
Indeed^  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  poor  Frank, 
who  might  have  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in 
the  world." 

"May  I  ask  the  gentleman's  name,  my  lord?" 
said  Mowbray. 

"My  father's  indulgence  gave  him  our  family 
n&n^e  of  Tyrrel,  with  nis  own  Christian  name  Fran- 
cis; but  his  proper  name,  to  which  alone  he  has  a 
right  is  Marticny." 

^* Francis  Tyrrel!"  exclaimed  Mowbray;  "why, 
that  is  the  name  of  the  very  person  who  made  some 
disturbance  at  the  well  just  before  your  lordship 
arrived.— You  may  have  seen  an  advertisement— 
a  sort  of  placard." 

"I  have,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  .said  the  EarL  "Spare 
ma  on  that  subject  if  you  please— it  has  formed  a 
strong  reason  wny  I  did  not  mention  tny  connexion 
with  this  unhappy  man  before  {  but  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  persons,  whose  imaginations  Are  excited, 
to  rush  into  causeless  quarrels,  and  then  to  make 
discreditable  retreats  from  them." 

*'  Or,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  he  may  have,  after 
all,  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous-^it  was  that  very  day  on  which  your  lord- 
ship, I  think,  received  your  wound ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  hit  the  man  from  whom  you  got  the  hurt" 

"Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  lowering 
his  voice^  and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "it  is  true 
that  I  did  so— and  truly  elad  I  am  to  observe, 
that,  whatever  might  have  oeen  the  consequences 
of  such  an  accident,  they  cannot  have  been  serious. 
—It  struck  me  afterwards,  that  the  man  by  whom 
I  was  so  strangely  assaulted,  had  some  resemblance 
to  the  unfortunate  Tyrrel— but  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  ^ears.— At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  been  much 
hurt,  since  he  is  now  able  to  resume  his  intrigues 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  character." 

"Your  lordship  views  the  thing  with  a  firm  eye," 
said  Mowbray;  ''firmer  than  I  think  most  people 
would  be  able  to  command,  who  had  so  narrow  a 
chance  of  a  scrape  so  uncomfortable." 

"  Why,  I  am,  m  the  first  place,  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  risk  existed,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington ; 
"^f*^,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  had  but  a  very  tran- 
sient glimpse  of  the  niffian;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
I  am  sure  that  no  permanent  bad  consequences  have 
ensued.    I  am  too  old  a  fox-hunter  to  be  afraid  of  a 


leap  af^er  it  is  claared,  as  they  tell  of  the  fellow  wb> 
fainted  in  the  morning  at  tbe  sight  of  the  precipice  he 
had  clambered  over  when  he  was  drunk  on  the  night 
before.  The  man  who  wrote  that  letter,"  touching  it 
with  his  finger,  "is  alive,  and  able  to  threaten  me; 
and  if  be  did  come  to  any  hurt  from  mv  hand,  it  was 
in  the  act  of  attempting  my  life,  of  which  I  shall  carry, 
the  mark  to  my  grave.^ 

"Nay,  I  am  far  from  blaming  your  lordship,"  said 
Mowbray,  "  for  what  you  did  in  self-defence,  but  the 
circumstance  might  have  turned  out  very  unpleasant 
—May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with  this  unfin^ 
tunatc  gentleman,  who  is  in  all  probability  in  tbt 
neighbourhood  7" 

i  must  first  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat,"  said 
Lord  Etherington,  "and  then  consider  v/hat  is  to  be 
done  both  for  his  safety,  poor  fellow,  and  my  own. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  may  find  sharpers  to  prey 
upon  what  fortune  he  still  possesses,  which,  I  aasuie 
you,  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  set  of  folk,  who  may  nna 
while  they  huhiour  him.— May  I  beg  that  you,  too, 
will  be  on  the  oudook,  and  let  me  know  if  you  hear 
or  see  more  of  him  7" 

"  I  shall,  most  certainly,  my  lord,"  answered  Mow- 
bray ;  "but  the  only  one  of  his  haunts  which  I  know, 
is  the  old  Cleikum  Inn,  where  he  chose  to  take  up  his 
residence.  He  has  now  loft  it,  but  perhaps  the  old 
crab-fish  of  a  landlady  may  know  something  of  him." 

"I  will  not  fail  to  inquire,"  said  Lord  Etneringtooj 
and,  with  these  words,  he  took  a  kind  fareweuji 
Mowbray,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  up  the  nvmm 

"A  cool  fellow."  said  Mowbray,  as  he  looked  aHer 
him,  "a  d— d  cool  fellow,  this  brother-in-law  of  mine, 
that  is  to  be— takes  a  shot  at  his  father's  son  with  as 
little  remorse  as  at  a  blackcock— what  wotild  he  do 
with  me,  were  we  to  quarrel  7— Well,  I  cai\  snuff  a 
candle,  and  strike  out  the  ace  of  hearts;  and  so, 
should  things  go  wrong,  he  has  no  Jack  Raw  to  deal 
with,  but  Jack  Mowbray." 

Mean  while  the  Earl  of  Ethenngton  hastened  home 
to  his  oivn  apartments  at  the  Hotel ;  and,  not  entirely^ 
pleased  with  the  events  of  tiie  day.  comineifced  a  letter 
to  his  correspondent,  agent,  ana  confidant,  Captain 
Jekyl,  which  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  pre- 
senting to  our  readers.— 

"  Frisnd  Habsv, 

"  Thgy  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known  by  the 
rats  leaving  it— a  faUmg  state,  by  the  desertion  of 
confederates  and  allies— and  a  falling  man,  by  the 
desertion  of  his  firiends.  If  this  be  true  augury,  youi 
last  letter  may  be  considered  as  ominous  of  my  break- 
ing down.  Methinks,  you  have  gone  far  enough,  and 
shared  deep  enough  with  me.  to  have  some  confidenoa 
in  my  «ai70(r/aire— some  little  faith  both  in  my  means 
and  management.  What  cross-grained  fiend  has  at 
once  inspired  you  with  what  I  suppose  you  wish  me 
to  call  politic  aoubts  and  scruples  of  conscience,  bot 
which  I  can  only  regard  as  symptoms  of  fear  and 
disaflection  7  You  can  have  no  idea  of '  duels  betwixt 
relations  so  nearly  connected'— and  *  the  aflair  seems 
very  delicate  and  intricate'— and  again,  *  the  matter 
has  never  been  fully  explained  to  you'— and,  moreover, 
'  if  you  are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  it  must  be  when  you  are  honoured  with  my 
full  and  unreserved  confidence,  otherwise  how  could 
you  be  of  the  use  to  me  which  1  ntiight  require  7'  Such 
are  your  expressions. 

"Now,  as  to  scruples  of  conscience  about  near 
relations^  and  so  forth,  all  that  has  blown  by  without 
much  mischief,  and  certainly  is  not  likely  to  occur 
again— besides,  did  you  never  hear  of  friends  quarrel 
ling  before7  And  are  they  not  to  exercise  the  usual 
privileges  of  gentlemen  when  they  do  7  Moreover, 
now  am  I  to  know  that  this  plaguy  fellow  is  actually 
related  to  me  7— They  say  it  is  a  wise  child  knows  iia 
own  father;  and  I  cannot  be  expected  wise  enough 
to  know  to  a  certainty  my  father's  son.— So  much  tor 
relationship.— Then,  as  to  full  and  unreserved  con- 
fidence^ why,  Harry,  this  is  just/ as  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  to. look  at  a  watch,  and  tell  what  it  was  o'clock, 
and  you  were  to  reply,  that  truly  you  could  not  inform 
me,  because  you  had  not  examined  the  springs,  the 
counter-balances,  the  wheels^  and  the  whok  internal 
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■achiociT  of  the  little  limepifce.— But  the  upehot  of  ] 
the  whole  ii  this.  Hinry  Jekyl.,  who  is  as  sharp  a 
fellow  as  ail/  other,  thinks  he  has  his  friend  Lord 
Einerington  at  a  dead  lock,  and  that  he  knows 
alrefld/  so  much  of  the  snid  noble  lord's  history  as 
to  obh^  his  lordship  to  tell  him  the  w)ioi«.  And 
perhaps  he  not  uoreaspnably  concludes,  that  the  cus- 
tody of  a  whole  secret  is  more  creditable,  and  probably^ 
Bore  kicraiive,  than  that  of  a  half  one;  and,  in  short,— 
Im  is  resolTed  to  make  the  most  of  the  cards  in  his 
haoii.  Another,  mine  honest  Harry,  would  lake  the 
trouble  to  recall  to  your  mind  past  tunes  and  circum- 
MaaceM,  and  conclude  with  expressing;  an  humble 
opinion,  that  if  Harry  Jekyl  were  ask^  d  noxo  to  do 
lay  service  for  tho  noble  lord  aforesaid,  Harry  had 
|0t  hif  reward  in  his  pockr^t  aforehand.  But  I  do  not 
■nnie  thas,  because  I  would  rather  be  leagued  with  a 
fifwod  who  assists  me  with  a  view  to  future  profit^ 
thin  from  respect  to  benefits  already  received.  The 
|nt  lies  like  the  fox*s  soent  when  on  liis  Inst  legs, 
incieasiog every  moment;  the  other  is  a  back-scent, 
^win;;  colder  the  longer  you  follow  it,  until  ut  last 
U  becomes  impossible  to  puzzle  it  out.  I  will  there- 
Ihie.  submit  to  circumstances,  and  tell  yon  tho  whole 
Mory,  though  somewhat  tedious,  in  hop>^-s  that  I  can 
conclude  with  such  a  trail  as  you  will  open  upon 
bnait-faigh. 

.  "Thus  then  it  was.— Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Ether- 
koctpo,  and  my  much-honoured  father,  was  what  is 
oriM  •  very  eccentric  man— that  is,  he  was  neither 
|H|pe  fflao  nor  a  fool— had  t«x)  much  sense  to  walk 
into  a  well,  and  yet  in  some  of  the  furious  fits  which 
he  was  visited  with,  I  have  s^n  him  quite  mad  enough 
to  throw  any  one  ebe  into  it.— Men  said  thene  was  a 
loidns  insanity— but  it  is  an  ill  bird,  &c.,  and  I  will 
wf  no  more  about  it.  This  shalterbraincd  peer  was, 
in  other  respects,  «  handsome  accomplished  man, 
with  an  expression  somewhat  haughty^  ytt  singularly 
plnang  when  he  chose  it — a  man,  iri  short,  who 
Ottht  push  his  fortune  with  the  fair  sex. 

,  Lord  Etherinp^on,  such  as  I  have  described  him, 
king  upon  his  travels  in  France,  formed  an  nitach- 
meoiot  the  heart— ay,  and  some  have  pretended,  of 
the  hand  also,  with  a  certain  beautiful  onihan,  Marie 
de  Martigny.  Of  this  union  is  said  to  hnve  sprung 
(fori  am  determined  not  to  be  certain  on  that  point) 
tfait  most  incommodious  person,  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he 
gUa  himselfi  but  as  I  would  rather  call  him,  Francis 
Martigny;  the  latter  suiting  my  views,  as  perhaps  the 
wcmer  naofie  agrees  better  with  nis  pretensions.  Now, 
I  am  too  good  a  son  to  subscribe  to  the  tdlegcd  regu- 
lantyof  the  mama^e  between  my  right  honouraole 
and  verv  good  lora  father,  because  my  said  right 
wMwurable  and  very  good  lord  did,  on  his  return  to 
oogUnd,  become  wedaed  in  the  face  of  the  church, 
•0  ray  very  afl^tioilate  and  well-endowed  motlier, 
Ann  fialmer  6f  Bulmer-hall,  from  which  happy  union 
{jry"*?  t  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  lawful  in- 
Offitorof  my  father  and  mother's  jomt  estntea,  as  I 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  their  ancient  name^.  But 
th«  noblo  and  wealthy  pair,  though  blessed  with  such 
a  wedge  of  love  as  rayseif^  lived  mighty  ill  together, 
*oa  the  rather^  when  my  right  hoaoumblf?  father, 
Jjding  for  this  other  Sosia,  this  unlucky  Francis 
jjiTO,  senior,  from  France,  insisted,  in  the  face  of 
Pfopnety,  that  he  should  reside  in  his  house,  and 
™e..in  all  reapecta,  in  the  opportunities  of  education 
ijrwhich  the  real  Sosia,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer 
Tynd.  then  commonly  called  Lord  Oakendale,  hath 
Pio^in  such  an  uncommon  de^oo. 

VariouB  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which 
voie  between  the  honoured  lord  and  lady,  in  conse- 
qKneeof  this  unseemly  conjunction  of  the  legitimate 
Jjd  iUegitiraate ;  and  to  these,  we,  the  subjects  of  the 
*^te,  were  sometimes  very  properly,  as  well  as  de- 
25^y«  made  the  witnesses.  On  one  occasion,  my 
2^1  honourable  mother,  who  was  a  free  Sfxjken  lady, 
"Bsd  the  language  of  her  own  rank  quite  inadequate 
j««piB8s  the  strength  of  her  generous  feelings,  and 
Jotrowing  from  the  vulgar  two  emphatic  words,  ap- 
ehedihem  to  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  her  son  Francis 
lyncL  Never  did  Earl  that  ever  wore  coronet  fly 
"*'^>  pitch  of  more  uncontrollable  raire,  thnn  did 
Br  tisht  honourable  father :  and  in  the  ardour  of  liis 


reply,  he  adopted  my  mother's  phraseology,  to  inform 
her.  that  ii'  there  was  a  %whore  and  bastard  connected 
with  his  house,  it  was  herself  and  her  brat. 

*'I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  and  was  in- 
credibly struck  with  the  communication,  which,  in 
this  hour  of  ungovernable  irritation,  had  escaped  ray 
right  honourable  father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly 
gathered  himself  up  again;  and,  he  perhaps  recol* 
lectins  such  a  word  as  6t^amy,  and  mv  mother,  on 
her  side,  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  descent  from  the  Countess  of  Etherington  into 
Mrs.  Bulmer,  neither  wife,  ma?d,  nor  widow,  there 
was  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  them,  which 
lasted  Ibr  some  time.  But  the  speech  remained 
deeply  imprinted  on  my  remembrance;  the  more  so, 
that  once,  when  I  was  exerting  over  my  friend  Francis 
Tyrrel,  the  authority  of  a  legitimate  brother,  and  Lord 
Oakendale,  old  CeciL  my  father|s  C'^nfidential  valet, 
wns  so  miich  scandalized,  as  to  intimate  a  possibihty 
that  we  might  one  day  change  conditions.  These  two 
aecidenial  communications  seemed  to  me  a  key  to 
certain  long  lectures,  with  which  my  father  used  to 
regale  us  boys,  but  me  in  particular,  upon  the  extreme  . 
mutability  of  human  affairs, — the  disappointment  of 
ih'e  best-grounded  hopes  and  expectations,— and  the 
necessity  of  being  so  accomplished  in  all  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  mi^ht,  in  case  of  accidenta. 
supply  any  defalcation  in  our  rank  and  fortune ;— as 
if  any  art  or  science  could  make  amends  for  tho  loss 
of  an  Earldom,  and  twelve  thousand  a-yearl  All 
this  prosing  seemed  to  my  anxious  mind  designed  to 
prepare  me  for  some  unfortunate  change;^  anid  when 
1  was  old  enough  to  make  such  private  inquiries  aa 
lay  in  my  power,  I  became  still  nfiore  persuaded  that 
my  right  honourable  father  nourished  some  thoughts 
of  making  an  honest  woman  of  Marie  de  Martigny, 
apd  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of  Francis,  after  his 
death  at  least,  if  not  during  his  life.  I  was  the  mora 
convinced  of  this,  when  a  httle  affair,  which  I  chanced 

to  hnve  with  the  daughter  of  ray  Tu ,  drew  down 

my  father's  wrath  upon  me  in  great  abundance,  and 
occasioned  my  being  banished  to  Scotland,  along 
with  my  brother,  under  a  very  poor  allowance,  with- 
out introductions,  except  to  one  steady,  or  call  it  rusty, 
old  Professor,  and  with  the  charge  that  I  should  not 
assume  the  title  of  Lord  Oakendale,  but  content  my- 
self with  my  maternal  grandfather's  name  of  Valentine 
Bulrnei^  that  of  Francis  Tyrrel  being  pre-occupied. 

"Upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fear 
which  f  entertained  of  my  father's  passionate  temper, 
I  did  venture  to  say,  that  since  I  was  to  resign  my 
title,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  keep  my  family  name, 
and  that  my  brother  might  take  his  mother's.  I  wish 
you  had  seen  the  look  of  rage  with  which  my  father 
regarded  me  when  1  gave  him  this  spirited  hint. 
^  Triou  art,'  he  said,  ana  paused,  as  if  to  find  out  the 
bitterest  enithet  to  supply  the  blank- 'thou  art  thy 
mothers  cnild,  and  her  perfect  picture'— (this  seemecl 
the  severest  reproach  that  occurred  to  him.)—'  Bear 
her  name  then,  and  bear  it  with  patience  and  in  se- 
crecy ;  or.  I  here  give  you  my  word,  you  shall  never 
bear  anotner  the  whole  days  of  your  life.'  This  sealed 
my  mouth  with  a  witness;  and  then,  in  allusion  to 
my  flirtation  with  the  daughter  of  my  Tu afore- 
said, he  enlarged  on  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  private 
marriages,  warned  me  that  in  the  country  I  was  going 
to,  the  matrimonial  noose  often  lies  hid  under  flowers, 
and  that  folks  find  it  twitched  round  their  neck  when 
they  least  expect  such  a  cravat ;  assured  me,  that  he 
had  very  particular  views  for  settling  Francis  and  mo 
in  life,  and  that  he  would  forgive  neither  of  us  who 
fihoulci,  by  any  spch  rash  entans^leraents,  render  tliem 
unavailing. 

"This  last  minatory  admonition  was  the  more 
tolerable,  that  my  rival  had  his  share  of  it;  and  so 
we  were  bundled  ofl'to  Scotland,  coupled  up  like  two 
pointers  in  a  dog-cart,  and — I  can  speak  for  one  at 
least— with  much  the  same  uncordial  feelings  towards 
each  other.  I  often,  indeed,  detected  Francis  looking 
at  me  with  a  singular  expression,  as  of  pity  aud 
anxiety,  and  onco,  or  twice  he  seemed  di.<5posea  to 
enter  on  Mometiiing  r«?specting  the  situation  in  which 
we  stood  towards  each  other;  but  I  felt  no  desire  to 
encouruge  his  confidence.    Mean  time,  as  vve  were 
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called,  by  our  fiither's  dinctions,  not  brother's  but 
counuA,  80  we  caine  to  bear  towards  each  other  the 
habits  of  companionship,  though  scarcely  of  frieod- 
ahip.  What  Francis  thought,  I  know  not;  for  my 
part,  I  must  confess,  that  I  lay  by  on  the  watch  for 
fiome  opportunity  when  I  might  mend  my  own  situa- 
lion  with  my  father,  though  at  the  prejudice  of  my 
rival.  And  Fortune^  while  she  seemed  to  prevent 
such  an  opportunity,  mvolved  us  both  in  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  entangled  mazes  that  her  capri- 
cious divinityshlp  ever  wove,  and  out  of  which  I  am 
even  now  struggling,  by  sleight  or  force,  to  extricate 
mvself.  I  can  nardly  help  wondering,  even  yet,  at  the 
odd  conjunction,  which  has  produced  such  Av  intri- 
cacy of  complicated  incidents. 

"My  father  was  a  great  sportsman,  and. Francis 
and  I  had  both  inherited  his  taste  for  field-sports ; 
but  I  in  a  keenf'r  and  more  ecstatic  degree.  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  a  tolerable  residence  in  winter  and 
springy  becomes  disagreeable  in  summer,  and  in  au- 
tumn 18  the  most  melancholy  sejour  that  ever  poor 
mortals  were  condemned  to.  No  public  places  arc 
open,  no  inhabitant  of  any  consideration  remains  in 
the  town ;  those  who  cannot  get  away,  hide  them- 
selves in  obscure  corners,  as  if  nshamed  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.— The  ^ntry  go  to  their  country-houses— 
the  citizens  to  their  sea-bathing  quartere— the  lawyers 
to  their  circuits— the  writers  to  visit  their  country 
clients— and  all  the  world  to  the  moors  to  shoot 
gmuse.  We,  who  felt  the  indignity  of  remaining  in 
town  during  this  deserted  season,  obtained,  with  some 
difficulty,  permission  from  the  Earl  to  betake  our- 
selves to  any  obscure  comer,  and  shoot  grouse,  if  we 
could  get  leave  to  do  so  on  our  general  character  of 
Ensiish  students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
without  quoting  any  thing  more. 

"The  first  year  of  our  onniahment  we  went  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands ;  but  finding  our 
sport  interrupted  by  gamekeepers  and  their  gilUes, 
on  the  second  occasion  we  established  ourselves  at 
this  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  where  there  were 
then  no  Spa,  no  fine  people,  no  card  tables,  no 
quizzes,  excepting  the  old  quiz  of  a  landlady  with 
whom  we  lodged.  We  found  the  place  much  to  our 
mind ;  the  old  landlady  had  interest  with  some  old 
fellow,  agent  of  a  non-residing  nobleman,  who  j^ve 
us  permission  to  sport  over  his  moors,  of  which  1 
availed  myself  keenly,  and  Francis  with  moreimoder- 
ation.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  musing  sort  of 
habit,  and  often  preferred  solitary  walke^  in  the  wild 
and^  beautiful  scenery  with  whicii  the  village  is  sur- 
rounded, to  the  use  of  the  gun.  He  was  attached  to 
fishing,  moreover,  that  dullest  of  human  amusements, 
and  this  also  tended  to  keep  us  considerably  apart. 
This  gave  me  rather  pleasure  than  concern;— n6t 
that  I  hated  Francis  at  that  time ;  nay,  not  that  1 
greatly  disliked  his  society;  but  merely  because  it 
was  unpleasant  to  be  always  with  one,  whose  for- 
tunes I  looked  upon  as  standing  in  direct  opposition 
to  my  own.  I  also  rather  despised  the  indiflerence 
about  spoil,  which  indeed  seemed  to  grow  upon  him ; 
but  my  gentleman  had  better  taste  than  I  was  aware 
of.  If  he  sought  no  grouse  on  the  hill,  he  had  flushed 
a  pheasant  in  the  wood. 

"  Clara  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  T^rd  of  the  more 
picturesc(Ue  than  wealthy  domain  of  St.  Ronan's.  was 
at  that  time  scarce  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  wila  and 
beautiful  a  woodland  nympn  as  the  imagination  can 
fancy— simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned  the 
world  and  its  way&  aijute  as  a  needle  in  every  point 
of  knowledge  which  she  had  fonnd  an  opportunity  of 
hecomin>(  acquainted  with ;  fearing  harm  from  no 
one,  ana  with  a  lively  and  natural  strain  of  wit,  which 
brought  amusement  and  gayety  wherever  she  came. 
Her  motipnp  were  under  no  restraint,  save  that  of 
ner  own  inclination ;  for  her  father,  though  a  cross, 
peevlan,  old  msn,  was  confined  to  his  chair  with  the 
pouf^  and  her  only  companion,  a  girl  of  somewhat 
mfenor  caste,  bred  up  in  the  utmost  deference  to  Mise 
Mowbray's  fancies,  served  for  company  indeed  in  her 
etrolis  through  the  wild  country  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, but  never  thought  of  interfering  with  her  will 
and  pleasure. 

*'11ie  extreme  lonelinws  of  the  ootmtry,  (at  that 


time,)  and  the  8iini>licity  of  its  inhabitants,  seeimtfto 
render  these  excursions  perfectly  safe.  FranciB,  happt 
dog,  became  the  companion  of  the  damsels  on  mk 
occasions  through  the  following  accident  Mias  Mow- 
bray had  dressed  herself  ana  her  oompankm  iilv 
country  wenches,  with  a  view  to  euiprise  the  ftmily 
of  one  of  their  better  sort  of  farmers.  Tlief  had  ac- 
complished their  purpose  greatly  to  their  satislactioii, 
and  were  hying  home  after  sunset,  wheii  tbeywcn 
encountered  by  a  country  fellow^a  sort  of  Hairy 
Jekyl  in  his  way^who,  being  equipped  with  a  idaM 
or  two  of  whisky,  saw  not  the  nobility  of  blood 
through  her  disguise,  and  accosted  the  daughter  of  i 
hundred  ^ires  as  he  would  have  done  a  ewe-milker. 
MissMowbray  remonstrated— her  companion  scream- 
ed—up came  cousin  Francis  with  a  rowlingpiece  on 
hi9  shoulder,  aiTd  soon  put  the  silvan  to  flight. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  aoquaintaneejwbick 
had  gone  great  lengths  b^ore  I  found  it  out  Thehk 
Clara,  it  seems,  found  it  safer  to  roam  in  the  woodi 
with  an  escort  than  iilone,  and  my  studious  and  sen- 
timent&l  relative  was  almbst  her  constant  oompanioo. 
At  their  ago,  it  was  likely  that  some  time  might  pass 
ere  they  came  to  understand  each  other;  oat  ftil 
confidence  and  intimacy  was  established  between 
them  ere  I  heard  of  their  amoinr. 

"And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  next  monung, 
and  send  you  the  conclusion  under  a  separate  cover. 
The  rap  which  I  had  over  the  elbow  the  other  diyi.ii 
still  tingling  at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  you  vptf 
not  be  critical  with  my  manuscript" 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

.    LETTKB  COMTIKUXD. 

Miwt  I  tliMi  ravel  oat 

My  woaved  up  fotliei 


*'I  REsuau  my  pen,  Harry,  to  mention,  witbost 
attemoting  to  describe  my  surprise,  that  FVancis, 
compelled  by  circumstances,  made  me  the  oonfidaat 
of  his  love-intrigue.    My  grave  cousin  in  love,  and 
very  much  in  the  mind  of  approaching  the  perikw 
verge  of  clandestine  marriage— he  who  used  every 
no^w  and  then,  not  much  to  the  improvement  of  oar 
cordial  regard,  to  lecture  me  upon  filial  duty,  just  up- 
on the  point  of  slipping  the  bridle  himself!    I  ooiud 
not  for  my  life  tell  whether  surprise,  or  a  feeling,  <tf 
mischievous  satisfaction,  was  predominant    I  tried 
to  talk  to  him  as  he  used  to  talk  to  me ;  but  I  had  doc 
the  gift  of  persuasion,  or  he  the  power  of  nnderatand- 
ing  the  wwdspf  wisdom.    He  msisted  our  situadon 
was  different— that  his  unhappy  birth,  as  he  termed 
it]  freed  him  at  least  from  dependence  on  his  fathei'f 
absolute  will— that  he  had,  by  bequest  from  someielt- 
tive  of  his  mother,  a  moderate  competence;  which 
Miss  Mowbray  had  consented  to  share  with  him  { ia 
fine,  that  he  desired  not  my  counsel  bat  my  assst- 
ance.  A  moment's  consideration  convinced  me,  that 
I  should  be  unkind,  not  to  him  only,  hut  to  myself, 
unless  I  gave  him  all  the  backing  I  could  in  this  his 
most  dutiful  scheme.    I  recollected  our  right  honom^ 
able  father's  denundatbns  against   Scottish  mar- 
riages, and  secret  marriages  of  all  sorts,— denuncia- 
tions perhaps  not  the  less  vehement,  that  he  mi|pit 
feel  some  secret  prick  of  conscience  on  the  sobwct . 
himself.    I  remembered  that  my  grave  brother  had 
alwayfl  been  a  favourite,  and  I  rorgot  not— how  was 
it  possible  I  could  forget— those  ominous  ezpree8k>D8t 
which  intimated  a  possibility  of  the  hereditary  estate 
and  honoure  being  transferred  to  the  elder,  instead  of 
the  younger  son.    NoW,  it  required  no  conjurer  to 
foresee,  that  should  Francis  commit  this  inexpiable 
crime  of  secretly  allvine  himself  with  a  Scottish 
beauty,  our  sire  would  loee  all  wish  to  aecomplim 
such  a  transference  in  his  favour ;  and  while  my  bro- 
ther's merits  were  altogether  obscured  by  such  an 
unpardonable  act  of  disobedience,  my  own,  no  lon^ 
overshadowed  by  prejudice  or  partiality,  wonkl  shine 
forth  in  all  their  natural  brilliancy.    Tfieee  considera- 
tions, which  flashed  on  me  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, induced  me  to  consent  to  hold  FranK's  back- 
hand daring  the  perilous  game  he  propoeed  topiay. 
I  had  only  to  take  care  that  my  own  share  in  tM 
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onttershoald  not  be  lo  prominent  as  to  attract  my 
ftther's  attention  t  and  this  I  was  Uttie  afraid  of^  for 
luswrtth  was  usually  of  that  vehement  and  forcible 
character,  which,  like  lightning,  is  attracted  to  one 
*  Md  point,  there  bursting  with  violence  as  undi- 
vided as  it  was  uneontroUaole.  , 

'4  soon  found  the  lovers  needed  my  assistance 
more  than  I  could  have  supposed ;  for  they  were  ab- 
KAite  novices  in  any  sort  of  intnijue,  which  to  me 
neraed  as  easy  and  natural  as  lymg.  Francis  had 
been  delected  by  some  tattling  spy  in  his  walks  with 
Clan,  and  the  news  had  been  carried  to  old  Mow- 
bnf, 'who  was  greatly  incensed  at  his  daughter, 
tboogfa  little  knowing  that  her  crime  was  greater 
than  admitting  an  unknown  English  student  to  form 
I  personal  acquaintance  with  her. ,  He  prohibited  far- 
ther iateroourse—reeolved,  in  Justice-of-peace  phrase. 
to  nd  the  country  of  us;  anal  prudently  sinking  all 
mention  of  bis  daughters  delinquency,  commenced 
in  acuon  against  Francis,  under  pretext  of  punishing 
him  as  an  encroacher  upon  his  game,  but  in  reality 
to  scare  him  from  the  neighbourhood.  His  person 
was  particularly  described  to  all  the  keepers  and 
satellites  about  •Shaws-Castle.  and  any  personal 
intercourse  betwixt  him  and  Clara  became  unpossv-- 
Ue,  except  under  the  most  desperate  risks.  Nay, 
iuai  was  their  alarm,  that  Master  Francis  thought  it 
prudent,  for  Miss  Mowbray's  sake,  to  withdraw  as  far 
aa  a  town  called  Marchtnom,  and  there  to  conceal 
WDsl^  maintaining  his  intercoorse  with  Clara  only 
by  letter. 

"It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
hope  of  the  lovers;  it  was  then  my  early  dexterity 
ana  powers  of  contrivance  were  first  put  to  the  test ; 
and  It  woukl  be  too  long  to  4ell  you  in  how  many 
ihapes.  and  by  how  nmny  contrivances,  I  acted  as 
SSeot,  letter-carrier,  and  go-between,  to  maintain  the 
mtercoarse  of  these  separated  turtles.  I  have  had  a 
nod  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way  on  my  own  account, 
out  never  half  so  much  as  I  took  on  account  of  this 
arace  of  lovers.  1  scaled  walls  and  swam  rivers,  set 
Moodhoonds,  quarterstaves,  and  blunderbusses  at 
defiance;  and,  excepting  the  distant  prospect  of  self- 
Atereat  which  I  have  hinted  at,  I  was  neither  to  have 
honour  nor  reward  for  my  pains.  I  will  own  to  you, 
that  Clara  Movrbray  was  so  very  beautifiil-~so  aoso- 
Ivtely  confiding  in  her  lover'fl  friend— and  thrown  in- 
to such  close  mtercotirse  with  me,  that  there  were 
times  when  I  thought  that,  in  conscience,  she  ought 
not  to  have  scrupled  to  have  contributed  a  mite  to 
Rward  the  Caithnil  labourer.  But  then,  she  looked 
ne  purity  itseU*;  and  I  was  such  a  novice  at  that 
time  of  day.  that  I  did  not  know  how  it  might  have 
neQ  Dossible  for  me  to  retreat,  if  I  had  made  too  bold' 
M  advance — and,  in  short,  I  thought  it  bef  t  to  con- 
tent myself  with  assisting  true  love  to  run  smooth,  in 
the  hope  that  its  course  would  assure  me,  in  the  long- 
nin,  an  Earl's  title,  and  an  Earl's  fortune. 

Pfoifaing  was,  therefore,  ventured  on  my  part 
vhich  could  raise  suspicion,  and,  as  the  confiaential 
mend  of  the  lovers,  I  prepared  every  thing  for  their 
Mcret  marriage.  The  pastor  of  the  parish  agreed  to 
poform  the  ceremony,  prevailed  upon  by  an  argument 
vnieh  1  used  to  liixn,  and  which  Clara,  had  she  guessed 
it,  would  have  little^aoked  me  for.  I  led  the  honest 
nan  to  believe,  thar  in  declining  to  do  his  office,  he 
■ight  pfevcnt  a  too  successful  lover  from  doing  jus- 
jee  to  a  betrayed  maiden ;  i^nd  the  parson,  who,  I 
"OkL  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  disposition,  re- 
jlved,  under  swch  pressing  circumstances,  to  do  tnem 
the  kind  office  of  binding  tnem  together,  although  the 
'  iwenee  micht  be  a  chacge  oi  irregularity  against 
ut  Old  Mowbray  was  much  confined  to  his 
^  his  daughter  less  watched  since  Frank  had  re- 
JBved  from  the  neighbourhood^the  brother  (which, 
>r  the  by,  I  should  have  said  before)  not  then  in  the 
«mBtrv-~and  it  was  settled  that  the  lovers  should 
Met  at  the  Old  Kirk  of  Saint  Ronan's  when  the  twi- 
>|bt  became  deep,  and  go  off  in  a  chaise  for  England 
iOtMn  as  the  c^mony  was  performed. 

.  When  all  this  was  arranf;ed,  save  the  actual  ttp- 
P*>tineni  of  the  day,  you  cannot  conceive  tho  hanpi- 
Kaiind  the  ffratitttdd  of  my  sage  brother.  He  looked 
ipoBhiaueir«s  approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven, 


instead  of  losing  his  chaoee  of  a  good  fortune,  and  e»* 
cumbering  himself  at  nineteen  with  a  wife,  and  all  tho 
probabilities  of  narrow  circumstances,  and  aji  iiH 
creasing  family.  Though  so  much  younger  mysel£ 
1  couM  not  help  wondoring  at  his  extreme  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feeling  ashamed  that  I 
had  ever  allowed  him  to  take  the  airs  of  a  tutor  with 
me;  and  this  conscious  superiority  supported  me 
nninst  the  thrill  of  jealousy  which  always  seized  me 
when  I  thought  of  his  carrying  off  the  beautiful  prize, 
which,  without  my  address,  he  could  never  have  mads 
his  own.— tint  at  this  important  awn,  I  had  a  letter 
from  my  father,  which,  by  some  accident,  had  long 
lain  at  our  lodgings  in  Edinburgh:  and  then  visited 
our  former  quarters  in  the  Highlands :  again  returned 
to  Edinburghi  and  at  length  reached  me  at  March- 
thorn  in  a  most  critical  time. 

"  Ii  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  in  which^  among 
other  matters,  such  as  good  boys  send  to  their  papas, 
descriptions  of  the  country,  accounts  of  studies,  e.ter- 
cises,  and  so  fortli,  I  had,  .to  fill  up  the  sheet  to  a  duti- 
ful length,  thrown  in  something  about  tho  family  of 
St.  Ilonan's,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  1  was 
wri  ti  ng.  I  had  no  idea  what  an  effect  the  name  would 
produce  on  the  mind  of  my  right  honourable  father, 
but  his  letter  sufficiently  expremed  it.  He  charged  me 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mowbray  as  fast 
and  as  intimately  as  possible;  and,  if  need  were,  to  in- 
form him  candidly  of  our  real  character  and  situation 
in  life.  Wisely  considering,  at  the  seme  time,  that  his 
filial  admonition  might  be  neglected  if  not  backed  by 
some  sufficient  motive,  his  lordship  frankly  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  my  granduncle  by  tne  mother's  sifle^ 
Mr.  S.  Mowbray  of  Nettle  wood's  last  will  an<f  testa- 
ment, by  which  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment  and  alarm, 
that  a  large  and  fair  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  eld- 
eat  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  lady 
of  the  house  of  Mowbray,  of  St  Ronan's.— Mercy  of 
Heaven!  how  I  stared!  Hero  had  I  been  makmg 
every  preparation  for  wedding  Francis  to  the  very 
girl,  whose  hand  would  insure  to  myself 'wealth  ana 
independence !— And  even  the  first  loss,  though  great, 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  last  My  father  spoke  of  the 
marriage  like  a  land-surveyor,  but  of  the  estate  of  Net- 
tlewood  like  an  imi>assioned  lover.  He  seemed  to  dote 
on  every  acre  of  it,  and  dwelt  on  its  contiguity  to  his 
own  domains  as  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
union  of  the  estates  not  desirable  merely,  but  consti- 
tuted an  arrangement,  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture. And  although  he  observed,  that,  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  treatyof  marriage  could  not 
be  immediately  undertaken,  it  was  yet  clear  he  would 
approve  at  heart  of  any  bold  stroke  which  would  aboK 
lish  the  interval  of  time  that  might  otherwise  inter- 
vene, ere  Oakendale  and  Nettlewood  became  one 
property. 

"  Here,  then,  were  shipwrecked  my  fair  hopes.  It 
was  clear  as  sunshine,  that  a  private  marriage,  unpar- 
donable in  the  abstract,  would  become  venial,  nay, 
highly  laudable,  in  my  father's  eyes,  if  ir  united  his 
heir  with  Clara  Mowbray ;  and  if  he  really  had,  asmy 
fears  suggested,  the  means  of  establishing  legitimacy 
on  my  brother's  part,  nothing  was  so  likely  to  tempt 
him  to  use  them,  as  the  certainty  that,  by  bis  doing 
so,  Nettlewood  and  Oakendale  would  be  united  into 
one.  The  very  catastrophe  which  I  had  prepared,  as 
sure  to  exclude  my  rival  from  his  father's  favour,  was 
thus  likely,  unless  it  couU  be  prevented,  to  become  a 
strong  motive  and  argument  for  the  Earl  placing  his 
righr.s  above  mine. 

"  I  shut  myself  Up  in  my  bedroom ;  locked  the  door  x 
read,  and  again  read  my  father's  letter;  and,  instead 
of  giving  way  tc^  idle  passion,  ^beware  of  that,  Harry, 
even  in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,)  1  consi- 
dered, with  keen  investigation,  whether  some  remedy 
could  not  vet  be  found.  To  break  off  the  match  for  tho 
time,  would  have  been  easy— a  little  private  informa- 
tk>n  to  Mr.  Mowbray  would  have  done  that  with  a 
vengeance— But  then  the  treaty  might  be  renewed 
under  my  father's  auspices; — at  all  events,  the  share 
which  I  had  taken  in  the  intrigue  between  Clara  and 
my  brother,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
become  a  suitor  in  my  owo  person.— Amid  these  pat 
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plmtiee.  U  suddenly  oceanred  to  my  •dYoatoroiu  beart 
mad  contriving  bram— what  if  I  mould  personate  the 
hfidegroom?— Thia  atrange  thought,  you  will  recoi- 
l^t,  oecorred  to  a  very  youtliful  brain--u  was  ban- 
lahed— it  returned— returned  again  and  a0Eiin77wa8 
viewed  under  every  different  shxpe— becameTamiliar— 
was  adopted.— It  waa  easy  to  fix  the  appointment  with 
Clara  and  the  clergyman,  for  I  managed  the  whole 
oorrespondence— the  resemblance  between  Francis 
and  me  in  stature  and  in  proportion— the  disguise 
which  we  were  to  asaurae—the  darkness  of  the 
oburch— the  hurry  of  the  moment— inight,  I  tnisted, 
pnvent  Clara  from  recognising  me.  To  the  minister 
I  had  only  to  say,  that,  though  I  had  hitherto  talked 
of  a  friend^I  myself  was  the  happy  man.  My  first 
name  was  Francia  as  well  as  his  ;■  and  I  had  found 
Clara  so  gentle,  so  confiding,  so  flatteringly  cordial 
IB  h«- intercourse  with  me,  that^once  within  mypow- 
tf,  and  prevented  from  recedmg  by  sharoe^  and  a 
tnottsand  contradictoryfeelings,  Ihad,  with  the  vanity 
of  an  amoureux  de  ttixt  anty^  the  confidence  to  be- 
liwe  I  could  reconcile  the  fair  lady  to  the  exchange. 

"  There  certainly  never  came  such  a  thought  ^^to  a 
madcap's  brain;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinarv— 
but  that  you  already  know— it  was  so  far  Aiccesaiul, 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  between 
Uf  in  the  presence  of  a  servant  of  mino,  Clara's  ac- 
commodating companion,  and  the  priest— We  got 
into  the  carnage,  and  were  a  mile  from  the  church, 
when  my  unlucky  or  lucky  brother  stopped  the  chaise 
bylbrce— through  what  means  he  had  obtained  know- 
ledge of  my  little  trick,  I  never  have  been  able  to  loam. 
Sonnes  has  been  faithful  to  me  in  too  many  instances, 
that  I  should  suspect  him  in  this  important  crisis.  I 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  pitched  fraternity  to  the 
devU,  and«  betwixt  desperation  and  somethmg  venr 
like  shame,  began  to  cut  away  with  a  couieau  at 
ef^»Mi,  which  1  had  provided  in  case  of  necessity.— 
Aii  was  in  vain— I  was  hustled  down  under  the  wheel 
of  the  carriage,  and,  the  horses  taking  fright,  it  went 
over  my  body. 

**  Here  ends  my  narrative  t  for  I  neither  heard  nor 
saw  more  until  I  found  myself  stretched  on  a  sick-bed 
many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Solmesen* 
gaged  in  attending  on  me.  In  answer  to  my  passion- 
ate inquiries,  he  briefly  informed  me,  that  Master 
Francis  hadf  sent  back  the  young  lady  to  her  own 
dwelling,  and  that  she  appeared  tooe  extremely  Hi  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  she  had  sustained.  My 
own  health,  he  assured  me,  was  considered  as  very 
pfecarious,  and  added,  that  Tyiiel,  who  was  m  the 
MDie  house,  was  in  the  utmost  perturbation  on  my 
account  The  very  mention  of  his  narab  brought  on  a 
crisis  in  which  I  brotight  up  much  blood;  and  it  is 
angular  that  the  physician  who  attended  me^-a  grave 
0nitlrman,  with  a  wie^-HX>neiderad  that  this  was  of 
service  to  me.  I  know  it  frightened  me  neartily,  and 
pivparod  me  for  a  visit  from  Master  Frank,  which  I 
endured  with  a  tameness  he  would  not  have  experi- 
enced, had  the  usual  current  of  blood  flowed  in  my 
veins.  Butaickness  and  the  lancet  make  one  very 
tolerant  of  sermonixing.— At  last,  in  consideration  of 
being  relieved  from  his  accursed  presence,  and  the 
sound  of  his  infernally  calm  voice,  I  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced  in  an  arrangement,  by  which  he 
inoposed  that  we  should  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  each 
other,,and  to  Clara  Mowbray.  I  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  this  last  stipulation.  *  She  was,'  I  said,  *  my 
wife,  and  I  was  entitled  to  claim  her  as  such.' 

"  This  drew  down  a  shower  of  most  moral  re- 
proaches, and  an  assurance  that  Clara  disowned  and 
detested  my  alliance,  and  that  where  there  had  been 
an  essential  error  in  the  person,  the  mere  ceremony 

add  never  be  accounted  binding  by  ^he  law  of  any 
jristian  coun  try.  I  wonder  this  had  not  occurred  to 
me;  but  my  ideas  of  marriage  were  much  foimded  on 
plays  and  novels,  where  such  devices  as  I  had  prac- 
tisea  are  often  resorted  to  for  winduig  up  the  plot, 
without  any  hint  of  their  illegality ;  besides,  I  had  con- 
fided, as  I  mentioned  before,  a  htde  too  rashly  per- 
haps, in  mv  own  powers  of  persuading  ao  young  a 
bride  as  Clara  to  be  contented  with  one  handsome 
frilow  instead  of  another. 
*'.3alme8  took  up  the  argumeat,  when  Francis  ra- 
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leased  me  by  leaving  the . ^ ^ 

father'a  resentment,  should  this  enterprise  reach  hia 
ears— of  the  revenge  of  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's, 
whose  nature  was  both,  haughty  and  rugged— of  risk 
from  the  lawa  of  the  country,  and  God  knows  what 
bugbears  besides,  which,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  I 
would  have  laughed  at.  In  a  word,  I  aealed  the  ca- 
pituladon,  vowed  pofpemal  abaence,  and  banished 
mvscU;  aa  they  say  in  thia  country,  forth  of  Scotland. 
^*  And  here,  Harry,  observe  and  rBS|)ect  my  geniu& 
Every  circumstance  was  against  roe  in  this  n^tia- 
tion.  I  had  been  the  ugreasor  in  the  war;  I  was 
wounded,  and,  it  mighx  be  aaid,  a  prisoner  in  my  an- 
tagoniai's  hands;  yet  I  couU  so  far  avail  myself  of 
Monsieur  Martigny's  greater  eagerness  for  peace,  that 
I  clogged  the  treaty  with  a  condition  highly  advanta- 
geous to  myself  and  equally  unfavourable  to  hint-- 
Said  Mr.  Francia  Martigny  was  to  take  upon  himself 
the  burden  of  my  right  honourable  father'a  disples- 
sure;  and  our  separation,  which  was  certain  to  give 
immenae  offence,  vras  to  be  represented  aa  hia  work, 
not  as  mine.  I  insisted,  tender-hearted,  dutiful  soul, 
as  I  waa,  that  I  would  oonacnt  to  no  measure  which 
waa  to  bring  down  papa's  diapleaanre.  Thia  waa  a 
Hue  qua  non  in  our  negotiation. 

*  Volla  08  que  o*e«t  d'avoir  det  ttlen*  t' 

"Monsieur  Francis  would,  I  suppose,  hsve  taken 
the  world  on  hia  shoulders,  to  have  placed  an  etemd 
separation  betwixt  his  turUe  dove  and  the  falcon  who 
had  made  so  bold  a  pounce  at  her.— What  he  wrote  to 
my  fath^er,  I  know  not ;  aa  lor  myself,  in  all  duty,  I 
repreaented  the  bad  state  of  my  health  from  an  acci- 
dent, and  that  my  brother  and  companion  having 
been  suddenly  called  from  me  by  some  cause  which 
he  had  not  explained.  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
get  to  London  for  the  best  sdvice^  and  only  waited  hia 
lordship's  permission  to  return  to  the  paternal  man* 
sion.  Thia  I  soon  received,  and  found,  as  I  expected, 
that  he  was  in  towering  wrath  against  my  brother, 
for  his  disobedience ;  and,  after  some  time,  I  even  had 
reason  to  think,  (as  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
Harry?)  that,  on  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  ments  and  amiable  mannera  of  his  apparent  heir 
he  lost  any  deaire  which  he  might  formerly  have  en- 
tertained, of  accomplishing  any  change  in  my  circum- 
stancea  in  relation  to  the  world.  Perhaps  the  old 
peer  turned  a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
dared  not  aver  to  the  congregation  of  the  rishteooi^ 
(for  he  became  saintly  in  his  latter  days,)  the  very 
pretty  frohce  which  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  in 
his  youth.  Perhaps,  alao^  the  death  of  my  right  hon- 
ourable mother  operated  in  my  favour,  since,  while 
^he  lived,  my  chance  was  the  worae— there  is  no  say- 
ing what  a  man  will  do  to  spite  his  wife.— Enovghi 
he  died— slept  with  his  ri|;ht  honourable  fathers,  and 
I  ^became,  without  opposition.  Right  Honourable  in 
hia  stead 

"How  I  have  borne  my  new  honours,  thou,  Hany. 
and  our  merry  set,  know  full  well.  Newmaiket  and 
Tattersal's  may  tell  the  rest  I  think  I  hsve  been  aa 
lucky  as  most  men  whei^  luck  is  most  prized,  and  so 
I  shsll  say  no  more  on  that  subject 

"  And  now,  Hany,  I  will  suppose  thee  in  a  moral- 
izing mood ;  that  is,  I  will  fancy  the  dice  have  ran 
wrong— or  your  double-barrel  has%ung  fire— or  a  cer- 
tain lady  has  looked  creaa— or  any  such  weighty 
cause  of  gravity  has  occurred,  and  yon  give  me  the  , 
benefit  or  your  seriousness.—*  My  dear  EtheringtoB,* 
say  you  pitnily,  '  you  are  a  precious  fool !— Here  you 
are,  stirrmg  up  a  business  rather  scandalous  in  itself^ 
and  fraught  with  mischief  to  all  concerned— a  busi- 
ness which  might  sleep  for  ever,  if  you  let  it  alone^ 
but  which  is  sore,  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  to  buret  into  a 
flame  if  you  go  on  poking  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
your  lordship  only  two  questions,'— say  you,  with 
your  usual  graceful  attitude  of  adjusting  your  peipen- 
dicular  shirt  collar,  and  i>assing  your  hand  over  the 
knot  ofyour  cravat,  which  deaerves  a  peculiar  place 
in  the  7w/ania— 'only  two  queations— that  is.  Whe- 
ther you  do  not  repent  the  past,  and  whether  you  do 
not  rear  the  future  T  Very  comprehensive  queriesL 
these  of  yours,  Harry ;  (dt  they  respect  both  the  time 
past  and  the  Ume  to  oome-giM^a  whole  life,  iaahert» 
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Htfweirer,  I  shall  endeayour  to  answer  them  as  well 
ulmay. 

*'R^nt  the  past,  said  you?— Yeai,  Harry,  I  think 
I  do  repent  the  past— that  la,  not  quite  in  the  parson's 
Kyle  of  repentance,  which  resembles  yours  when  you 
have  the  headache,  but  as  I  would  repent  a  hand  at 
cards  which  I  had  played  on  false  principles.  I  should 
have  banin  with  the  young  lady— availed  myself  in  a 
Tery  diflerent  manner  of  Monsieur  Martigny's  ab- 
Knce,  and  my  own  intimacy  with  her,  and  thus 
mpej8eded  him,  if  possible,  in  me  damsel's  affections. 
The  schenie  I  adopted,  though  there  was,  I  think, 
both  boldness  and  dexterity  m  it,  was  that  of  a  no- 
vioe  of  oremature  genius,  who  could  not  calculate 
chances.  So  much  for  repentance.— Do  I  not  fear 
the filturel— Harry,  I  will  not  cut  your  throat  for  sup- 
poaios  you  to  have  put  the  question,  but  calmly  assure 

En,  that  I  never  feared  any  thing  in  my  life.  I  was 
ni  without  the  sensation,  I  believe ;  at  least,  it  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  me.  When  I  felt  that  cursed 
wheel  paas  across  my  breast,  when  I  felt  the  pistol- 
ball  benumb  my  arm.  I  felt  no  more  agitation  than 
at  the  bounce  of  a  champagne-cork.  But  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  I  am  fool  enough  to  risk 
paguc,  trouble,  and  danger,  (all  of  which,  besides 
eonsiderable  expense,  I  am  now  prepared  to  encoui^- 
teO  without  aome  adequate  motive,— and  here  it  is. 

,  Prora  various  quarters,  hints,  rumours,  and  sur- 
nuK8  have  reachea  me,  that  an  attack  will  be  made 
on  my  rank  and  status  in  society,  which  can  only  be 
m  behalf  of  this  fellow  Martigny.  (for  I  will  not  call 
hun  by  bis  stolen  name  of  Tyrrel.)  Now,  this  I  hold 
to  be,  a  breach  of  the  paction  betwixt  ua,  by  which— 
that  IS,  by  that  which  I  am  detennined  to  esteem  its 
tree  meaning  and  purport— he  was  to  leave  my  right 
honourable  father  and  me  to  settle  our  own  matters 
without  his  interference,  which  amounted  to  a  virtual 
wignation  of  his  rights,  if  the  scoundrel  ever  had 
My.  Can  he  expect  I  am  to  resign  my  wife,  and 
what »  a  belter  things  old  Scrogie  Mowbrav's  estate 
of  Nettiewood,  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  fellow  who 
«»  np  claims  to  my  title  and  whole  property  ?  No, 

H- -l  If  he  assails  me  in  a  pomt  so  important,  I 

will  retaliate  upon  him  in  one  where  be  will  feel  as 
*«aly:  and  that  he  may  depend  upon.— And  now, 
OKthuiks,  you  come  upon  me  with  a  second  edition  of 
your  grave  remonstrances,  about  family  feuds,  un- 
nttunil  rencontres,  offence  to  all  the  feelings  of  all 
the  world,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  which  you  might  usher 
y  moat  delectably  w^ith  the  old  stave  about  brethren 
Qwaliog  together  in  unity.  I  will  not  ^top  to  inquire, 
wbeihar  all  these  delicate  apprehensions  are  on  ac- 
«wnt  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  his  ^fetv,  and  his 
tqntauqn  j  or  whether  my  fnend  Harry  Jekyl  be  not 
eoQodenng  how  far  his  own  interference  with  such  a 
naughty  business  will  be  well  taken  at  Head-quarters; 
Bad  80,  without  pausing  on  that  question,  I  shall  bare- 
ly and  briefly  say,  that  you  cannot  be  more  sensible 
tnan  I  am  of  the  madness  of  bringing  matters  to  such 


the  meeting;  and  ailless  ceremonious  wavs  of  arrang- 
wj  iuch  an  affair  are  quite  old-fiishioncd. 
A^  "  frJWi  at  our  fir*  meeting,  I  was  betrayed  into 
|ae  scrape  I  told  vou  of— just  as  you  may  have  shot 
w  shot  oA  for  I  think  you  are  no  downright  hitter)  a 
«o-pheasant,  when  flushed  within  distance,  by  a 
JJrt  of  mstinctive  movement,  without  reflectmg  on 
Jje enormity  you  are  about  to  commit  .The  truth  is, 
tooe  ta  an  ignis  fatuus  influence,  which  seems  to. 
»iwn  our  house— it  poured  its  wddfire  through  my 
**««r8  veins— it  has  descended  to  me  in  full  vii^our, 
^  ^ery  now  and  then  its  impulse  is  irresistible. 
II  ?L  ^'^^  "^y  ettemy,  and  here  were  my  pistols,  was 
«|i  had  time  to  think  about  the  matter.  But  I  will 
won  my  guard  in  future,  the  more  surely,  as  I  cannot 
!j<»ve  any  provocation  from  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
"froiist  confess  the  truth,  though  I  was  willing  to 
^"■•Jt  a  tittle  in  my  first  account  of  the  matter,  (Tike 
tte  (nzette,  when  recording  a  defeat,)  I  am  certain 
ne  wooid  never  voluntnrily  have  fired  at  me,  and  that 
"K  Pistol  went  off  as  he  fell.  You  know  me  well 
*ww8h  to  be  assured,  that  I  will  never  be  again  in 
Vol  V 


the  scrape  of  attacking  an  unresisting  antaginist, . 
were  he  ten  times  my  brother. 

"  Then,  as  to  this  long  tirade  about  hating  m/bro- 
ther^Harry,  I  do  not  hate  him  more  than  the  first- 
born of  E^'pt  are  in  ecneral  hated  by  those  whom 
they  excluoe  from  entaued  estates,  and  so  forth— not 
one  landed  man  in  twenty  of  us  that  is  not  hated  u/ 
his  younger  brothers,  to  the  extent  of  wishing  hmx 
quiet  in  his  grave,  as  an  abominable  stumbling-bloclt 
in  their  path  of  life  and  so  far  only  do  I  hate  Mon- 
sieur Martigny.  But  for  the  rest,  I  rather  like  him  as 
otherwise;  and  would  he  but  die,  would  give  my 
frank  consent  to  his  being  canonized :  and  while  h^ 
Uvea,  I  am  not  desirous  that  he  should  be  exposed  to 
any  temptation  from  rank  and  riches,  those  main  obr 
Btacles  to  the  self-denying  course  of  life,  by  whbh 
the  odour  of  sanctity  is  attained. 

"  Here  again  you  break  in  with  your  impertinent' 
queries— If  I  have  no  purpose  of  qunrrcllinff  personally ' 
with  Martigny.  why  do  I  come  into  coTusioa  wilA 
him  at  all  ?— whjr  not  abide  by  the  treaty  of  March-  , 
thorn,  and  remain  in  England,  without  again  ap- 
proaching St  Ronan's  or  claiming  my  maiden  bride  t 

"Have  I  not  told  you,  I  want  him  to  cease  all. 
threatened  attempts  upon  my  fortune  and  dignity? 
Have  I  not  told  you,  that  I  want  to  claim  my  wue,, 
Clara  Mowbray,  and  my  estate  of  Nettiewood,  fair!/' 
won  by  marrying  her  7— And,  to  lot  you  into  the  whou 
secret,  though  Clara  is  a  very  pretty  woman,  vet  she 
goes  for  so  little  in  the  transaction  with  m&  ner  un- 
impassioned  bridegroom,  that  I  hope  to  make  some 
relaxation  of  my  nghts  over  her  the  means  of  obtain- 
ina:  the  concessions  which  I  think  most  important. . 
^  I  wUl  not  deny,  that  an  aversion  to  awakening 
bustle,  and  encountering  reproach,^  has  made  me  ao 
slow  in  looking  after  my  interest,  tnat  the  period  will' 
shortly  expire^  within  which  I  ought,  by  old  Scrp/t 
Mowbray's  wdl,  to  qualify  myself  for  becoming  fiia 
heir,  by  being  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Mow-  ' 
bray  of  St.  itonan's.  Time  was— time  is— and,  if  I 
catch  it  not  by  the  forelock  as  it  passes,  time  will  be 
no  more— Nettiewood  will  be  forfeited— and  if  I  have 
m  addition  a  lawsuit  for  my  title,  and  for  Oakendak^ 
I  run  a  risk  of  being  altogether  capotted.  I  must, 
therefore,  act  at  all  risks,  and  act  with  vigour— and 
this  is  the  general  plan  of  my  campaign,  tulyect 
always  to  be  altered  according  to  drcumstanoes.  I 
have  obtained— I  may  say  purchased— Mo wbrayJs 
consent  to  address  his  sister.  I  have  this  advantage, 
that  if  she  agrees  to  take  me,  she  will  for  ever  put  a 
stop  to  ah  disagreeable  reports  and  recollections, 
founded  on  her  former  conduct.  In  that  case  I  secure  . 
the  Nettiewood  property,  and  am  ready  to  wage  war 
for  my  paternal  estate.  Indeed,  I  firmly  beheve,  t^at 
should  this  happy  consummation  take  place.  Monsieur 
Martigny  will  be  too  much  heart-broken  to  make  fur- 
ther fight,  but  will  e'en  throw  helve  after  hatchet,  and 
run  to  hide  himseU;  after  the  fashion  of  a  true  lover, 
ih  some  desert  beyond  seas. 

"  But  supposine  the  lady  has  the  bad  taste  to  be 
obstinate,  and  will  none  of  m^  I  still  think  that  her 


my  pretensions.  Now,  I  shall  want  some  one  to  act 
as  my  agent  in  communicating  with  this  fellow ;  jfor 
I  will  not  deny  that  my  old  appetite  for  cutting  hjs 
throat  may  awaken  suddenly,  were  1  to  hold  personal 
intercourse  with  him.  Come  thou,  therefore  with- 
out delay,  and  hold  my  back-hand— Come,  for  yoa 
know  me«  and  that  I  never  left  a  kindness  unre- 
warded. To  be  specific,  you  shall  have  means  to  pay 
off  a  certain  inconvenient  mortgage,  without  trou- 
bling the  tribe  of  Issachar,  if  you  will  be  but  true  to 
me  in  this  matter-Come,  therefore,  without  further 
apologies  or  further  delay.  There  shall,  I  give  yotf 
my  word,  neither  be  risk  or  offence  m  the  nart  of  the 
drama  which  I  intend  to  commit  to  your  charae. 

"  Talking  of  the  drama,  we  had  a  miserable  at- 
tempt at  a  sort  of  bastard  theatricals,  at  Mowbray's 
rat-gnawed  mansion.  There  were  two  things  worth 
noticing— One,  that  I  lost  all  the  courage  on  which  I 
piqued  myself  and  fairly  fiod  from  the  pit,  rather  thau 
present  myself  before  Miss  Clara  Mowbrey,  when  U 
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eanM  to  the  push.  And  upon  tbb  I  pray  yoa  to  re- 
ttiark,  that  I  am  a  person  of  singular  delicacy  and 
modesty,  instead  of  being  the  Drawcansir  and  Dare- 
(tevil  that  vou  would  maKe  of  me.  The  other  memo- 
nbile  is  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  respiting  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  fair  lady,  who  seemed  determined  to 
fling  herself  at  my  head.  There  is  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  freemasonry  among  us  folk  of  spirit ;  and  it 
m  astonishing  how  soon  we  can  place  ourselves  on  a 
fbotinfi  with  neglected  wives  and  discontented  daugh- 
ters. If  you  come  not  soon,  one  of  the  rewards  held 
out  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  will  certainly  not  be 
forthcoming.  No  schoolboy  keeps  gingerbread  for 
hb  comrade,  without  feeling  a  desire  to  nibble  at  it; 
•0,  if  you  appear  not  to  look  after  your  own  interest, 
say  you  had  fair  warning.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
rather  embarrassed  than  gratified  Sy  the  prospect  of 
aoch  an  affair,  when  I  have  on  the  tapis  another  of 
a  different  nature.  This  enigma  I  will  explain  at 
meeting. 

"  Thus  finishes  my  long  communication.  If  my 
motives  of  action  do  not  appear  explicit,  think  in 
what  a  maze  fortune  has  involved  me,  and  how 
much  muBt^  necessarily  depend  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents. 

"Yesterday  I  may  be  said  to.  have  opened  my 
aiege,  for  I  presented  myself  before  Clara.  I  had  no 
very  flattering  reception—that  was  of  little  conse- 
auence.  for  I  akl  not  expect  one.  By  alarming  her 
fears,  I  made  an  impression  thus  far,  that  she  ac- 
^eso^  in  my  appearing  before  her  as  her  brother's 
ffueat,  and  this  is  no  small  point  gained.  She  vrill 
become  accustomed  to  look  on  me,  and  %vill  remem- 
ber with  less  bitterness  the,  trick  which  I  played  her 
formerty ;  while,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  similar 
force  of  habit,  wDl  get  over  certain  awkward  feelings 
with  which  I  have  been  compuActiojusl\kvisited  when- 
ever I  look  upon  her.— Adieu!  He'dtn  and  brother- 
hood. 

"Thine.        • 

"KTHiaixcrroN. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB   aSPLT. 

Thoa  bMiwt  R  precimM  burdeo,  rentle  pcwt, 

MItn  and  ralphur-^Bc  that  U  explode  not  i-OW  Pltf. 

"I  HAVB  received  your  two  long  letters,  my  dear 
Btherington,  with  equal  surprise  and  interest;  for 
what  I  knew  of  your  Scottish  adventures  before,  was 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  prepare  me  for  a  statement 
■0  perversely  complicated.  The  Ignis  Fatuus  which, 
you  say,  governed  your  father,  seems  to  have  ruled 
the  fortunes  of  vour  whole  house,  there  is  so  much 
eccentricity  in  all  that  you  have  told  me.  But  n*tm- 
porte,  Etherington,  you  were  my  friend— you  held  me 
up  when  I  was  completely  broken  down ;  and,  what- 
ever you  may  think,  my  services  are  at  your  com- 
mana  much  more  from  reflections  on  the  past,  than 
hopes  for  the  future.  I  am  no  speech-maker,  but 
this  you  may  rely  on  while  I  oontmue  to  be  Harry 
Jekyt.  You  have  deserved  some  love  at  my  hands, 
Etherington,  and  you  have  it. 

"  Perhaps  I  love  you  the  better  shice  your  perplexi- 
ties have  become  known  to  me;  for,  my  dear  Ether- 
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tongue— what  wild  woik  hsTe  you  made  among 
them!— Good  heaven!  and  have  vou  had  the  oki 
sword  hanging  over  your  head  by  a  norsehair  all  thia 


ington,  you  were  before  too  much  an  object  of  envy 
to  oe  entirely  an  object  of  affection.  What  a  happy 
fetlow !  was  the  song  of  all  who  named  you.    RanK, 


and  a  fortune  to  maintain  it— luck  suffiaent  to  repair 
all  the  waste  that  you  could  make  in  your  income, 
and  skill  to  back  that  luck,  or  supply  it^  should  it  for 
a  moment  fail  you.— The  cards  turning  up  as  if 
to  your  wiph— the  dice  rolling,  it  almost  seemed 
at  your  wink— it  was  rather  your  look  than  the  touch 
of  your  cue  that  sent  the  ball  into  the  pocket.  You 
eeemed  to  have  fortune  in  chains,  and  a  man  of  less 
honour  would  have  been  almost  suspected  of  helping 
his  luck  by  a  little  art— You  won  every  bet ;  ancf  the 
instant  that  you  were  interested,  one  mighi  have 
named  the  winning  horse— it  was  always  that  which 
yoQ  were  to  gain  most  by.— You  never  held  out  your 
piece  but  the  game  went  down— and  then  the  women! 
^with  ftcfv  manner^  person,  and,  above  all,  your 


sword  Hanging  over  your  nead  oy  a  tiorsenair  an  tnu 
while  7— Has  your  rank  been  doubtful  ?— Your  for 
tune  unsettled  ?— And  your  luck,  so  constant  in  every 
thing  else,  has  that,  as  well  as  your  predominant  in- 
fluence with  the  women  failed  you,  when  you  wished 
tp  form  a  connexion  for  life,  and  when  the  care  of 
your  fortune 'required  you  to  do  so?— Etherington,  I 
am  astonished  I— The  Mowbray  scrape  I  always 
thought  an  inconvenient  one,  as  well  as  the  quarntl 
with  this  same  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny ;  but  I  was  far 
from  guessing  the  complicated  nature  of  your  per- 
plexities. 1 .  ,  ,  . 
^  "  But  I  must  not  run  on  m  a  manner,  which  though 
it  relieves  my  own  marvelling  mind,  cannot  be  very 
pleasant  to  you.  Enough,  I  look  on  my  obligations 
to  you  as  more  light  to  be' borne,  now  I  have  some 
chance  of  repaying  them  to  a  certain  extent;  but, 
even  were  the  full  debt  paid,  I  would  remain  as  much 
a ttached  to  you  as  ever.  It  is  your  friend  who  apeaka^ 
Etherington ;  and,  if  he  offers  his  advice  in  some- 
what plain  language,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suppose 
that  your  confidence  has  encouraged  an  offensive 
familiarity,  but  consider  me  as  one  who,  in  a  weighty 
matter,  writes  plainly,  to  avoid  the  least  chancer 
misconstruction.  ^ 

"  Etherington,  your  conduct  hitherto  has  resembled 
any  thing  rather  then  the  coolness  and  judgment 
which  are  so  peculiarly  your  own  when  you  choose  to 
display  them.  I  pass  over  the  marouerade  of  your 
marriage7-it  was  a  boy's  trick,  which  could  hardly 
have  availed  vou  much,  even  if  successful ;  for  what 
sort  of  a  wife' would  you  have  acquired,  had  thia  same 
Clara  Mowbray  proved  willing  to  have  accepted  the 
change  which  you  had  put  upon  her,  and  transferred 
herself,  without  repugnance,  from  one  bridegroom  to 
another?— Poor  as  I  am,  I  know  that  neither  Nettle- 
wood  nor  Oakendale  should  have  bribed  me  to  many 

such  a 1  cannot  decorously  fill  up  the  blank. 

"Neither,  my  dear  Etherington,  can  I  forgive  you 
the  trick  you  put  on  the  -clergyman,  m  whoee  eyes 
you  destroyed  the  poor  giri*8  character  to  induce  him 
to  consent  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  have  there- 
by perhaps  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  her  lor  life— 
this  was  not  a  fair  rxue  dt  guerrc-r-Aa  it  ia,  you 
have  taken  little  by  your  stratagem— unless,  indeed, 
it  should  be  difficult  for  the  young  lady  to  prove  the 
imposition  put  ypon  her— for  that  being  admitted,  the 
marriage  certainly  goes  for  nothing.  At  leaift,  the 
only  use  you  can  make  of  it  would  be  to  drive  her 
into  a  more  fermal  union,  for  fear  of  having  this 
whole  unpleasant  discussion  brought  into  a  court  of 
law :  and  in  this,  with  all  the  advantages  you  pos- 
sess, joined  to  your  own  arts  of  persuasion,  and  her 
brother's  influence,  I  should  think  you  very  likely  to 
succeed.  All  women  are  necessarily  the  slaves  of 
their  reputation.  I  have  known  some  to  have  fsveo 
up  their  virtue  to  preserve  their  character,  which  is, 
after  all,  only  the  shadow  of  it.  I  therefore  would  not 
conceive  it  difficult  for  Clara  Mowbray  to  persuade 
herself  to  become  a  countess,  rather  than  be  the 
topic  of  conversation  for  all  Britam,  while  a  lawsuit 
betwixt  you  ia  in  dependence :  and  that  may  be  fiir 
the  greater  part  of  both  your  lives.  .       , 

"But,  in  Miss  Mowbray's  sfkte  of  mind,  it  ma? 
rrauire  time  to  bring  her  to  such  a  conclusion ;  ana 
I  rear  you  will  be  thwarted  in  your  operations  by  your 
rival— I  will  not  offend  you  by  calline  him  year  bro- 
ther. Now,  it  is  here  that  I  think  with  pleasure  I  may 
be  of  some  use  to  you,— under  this  special  condition, 
that  there  shall  be  no  thoughts  of  farther  violeooa 
taking  place  between  you.  However  you  may  Jiave 
smoothed  over  your  rencontre  to  yourself,  there  la  no 
doubt  that  the  public  would  have  regarded  any  acci* 
dent  which  might  have  befallen  on  that  occasion,  at 
a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  the  law  would 
have  followed  it  with  the  most  severe  punishment 
And  for  all  that  I  have  said  of  my  serviceable  diapoif- 
tion,  I  would  fain  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the  pal- 
lows— my  neck  is  too  long  already.  Without  a  jeaf, 
Etherington.  you  must  be  ruled  by  counsel  in  thia 
matter.  I  detect  your  hatred  'to  tnis  man  m  every 
line  of  your  letter,  even  when  you  write  with  tte 
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greatest  coolness ;  ev«n  where  there  is  an  affeciation 
of  earety,  I  read  your  sentiments  on  this  subject : 
ibd tney  are  such  Sk—1  will  not  preach  to  jrou— I  will 
not  say  a  good  man—Wil  such  as  every  wise  man— 
ererv  man  who  wishes  to  live  on  fair  terms  with  }he 
wond,  and  to  escape  general  malediction,  and  oer 
haps  a  violent  death,  where  all  men  Mrill  dap  their 
hands  and  rcioice  at  the  punishment  of  the  fratricide, 
-woald,  with  all  possible  speed  eradicate  from  his 
breast.  My  services  therefore,  if  they  are  worth  your 
acceptance,  are  offered  on  the  condition  that  this  un- 
holy hatrea  be  subdued  with  the  utmost  force  of  your 
powerful  mind,  and  that  you  avoid  every  thing  which 
can  poaaibiy  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  you  have 
twice  narrowly  escaped.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  like  this 
nan,  for  I  know  wdl  the  deep  root  wliich  your  preju- 
iices  hold  in  your  mind ;  I  merely  ask  you  to  avoid 
him,  and  to  think  of  him  as  one,  who,  if  you  do  meet 
hiixL  can  never  be  the  object  of  personal  resentment. 

'*0n  these  conditions,  I  will  mstantly  join  you  at 
ymt  Spa,  and  wait  but  your  answer  to  throw  myself 
into  the  post-chaise.  I  will  seek  •  out  this  Martigny 
foryoo,  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  persuade  him  to  take  the  counie  which  his  own  true 
uterest,  as  well  as  yours  so  plainly  points  out—and 
that  w,  to  depart  ana  make  us  free  of  him.  You  roust 
votgradge  a  round  sum  of  money,  should  that  prove 
necessary—we  must  make  wings  for  him  to  fly  with, 
and  I  must  be  empowered  by  you  to  that  purpose.  I 
eanoot  think  you  have  any  tnmg  serious  to  fear  from 
a  lavsBJt.  Your  father  threw  out  this  sinister  hint  at 
a  moment  when  he  was  enraged  at  hi^  wife,  and  irri- 
tated by  his  son ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  ex- 
preaaions  were  merely  flashes  of  anser  at  the  mo- 
ment, though  I  see  they  have  made  a  de^  impression 
on  you.  At  all  evunts,  he  spoke  of  a  preference  to  his 
iaegitiniaft  son,  as  something  which  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  give  or  lo  withhold ;  and  he  has  died 
without  bestowing  it  The  family  seem  addicted  to 
irregular  matrimony,  and  some  Irft-handed  marriage 
there  may  have  been  used  to  propitiate  the  modesty, 
and  save  the  conscience,  of  the  French  lady ;  but. 
that  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  legal 
ceremony  took  place,  nothing  but  the  strongest  proof 
can  nuke  me  believe. 

"I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
oaimsof  Martigny,  whatever  they  are,  may  be  easily 
compounded,  and  England  made  clear  of  him.  This 
will  be  more  easily  done,  if  he  really  entertains  such 
aromantic  passion,  as  you  describe,  for  Miss  Clara 
Mowbray.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  him,  that 
whether  she  is  disposed  to  accept  your  lordship's  hand 
«r  not,  her  quiet  and  p^ce  of  mind  must  depend  on 
his  lcai?ing  the  country.  Rely  on  it,  I  shall  find  out 
the  way  to  smooth  him  down,  and  whether  distance 
or  the  grave  divide  Martigny  and  vou,  is  very  Uttle  to 
the  purpose ;  nnlessin  so  far  as  the  one  point  can  be 
atiaioed  with  honour  and  safety,  and  the  other,  if 
attempted,  would  only  make  all  concerned  the  sub- 
ject of  general  execration  and  deserved  punishment. 
—Speak  the  word,  and  I  attend  you,  as  your  truly 
Srateful  and  devoted  **  Hbnrt  Jektl.'* 

To  this  admonitory  epistle,  the  writer  received,  in 
the  course  of  post,  ihe  following  answer  :— 

*  My  truly  grateful  and  devoted  Hcniy  Jekyl  has 
w^>ted  a  tone,  which  seems  to  be  exalted  without 
jny  occasion.  Whsr,  thou  suspicious  monitor,  have 
I  not  repeated  a  hundred  times  that  I  repent  sincerely 
of  the  foolish  rencontre,  and  am  determined  to  curb 
oy  temper,  and  be  on  my  g^ard  in  future-:And  what 
ttwd  you  come  upon  me,  with  your  long  lesson  about 
aecration,  and  punishment,  and  fratricide,  and  so 
wftl*'^— You  deal  with  an  argument  as  a  boy  does 
^th  the  first  hare  he  shoots,  which  he  never  thinks 
Mi  till  he  has  fired  the  second  barrel  into  her. 
J^t  a  fellow  you  would  have  been  for  a  lawyer! 
how  long  you  would  have  held  forth  upon  jhe  plain- 
est cause,  until  the  poor  bothered  judge  was  almost, 
wflbng  to  decide  against  justice,  that  Iw  might  be 
l^en^  on  you.  If  I  must  repeat  what  i  have  said 
twenty  times,  I  tell  you  I  have  no  thoughts  of  pro- 
nading  with  this  fellow  as  I  would  with  another.    If 


n^y  father's  blood  be  in  his  veins,  it  shall  8av«  I  be 
skm  his  mother  gave  him.  And  so  come,  without 
more  parade,  either  of  stipulation  or  argument  Thou 
art,  indeed,  a  curious  animal !  One  would  think,  to 
read  your  communication,  that  you 'had  yourself 
discovered  the  propriety  of  acting  as  a  negotiator,  and 
the  reasons  which  might,  in  the  course  of  sucb^  a 
treaty,  be  urged  with  advantage  to  induce  this  fellow 
to  leave  the  country— Why,  this  is  the  very  course 
chalked  out  in  my  last  letter!  You  are  bolder  Uian 
the  boldest  gipsv,  for  you  not  only  steal  my  ideas,  and 
disfigure  them  that  they  may  pass  for  yours,  but  yon 
have  the  assurance  to  come  a-begging  with  them  to 
the  door  of  the  original  parent !  No  man  like  you  for 
stealing  other  men^s  inveniions^nd  cooking  them  ujp 
in  your  own  way.  However,  Harry,  baling  a  littfe 
self-conceit  and  assumption,  thou  art  as  honest  a 
fellow  as  ever  man  put  faith  in— clever,  too,  in  ypujr 
own  style,  though  not  quite  the  genius  you  would  nun  ' 
pass  for— Come  on  thine  own  terms,  and  come  as 
speedily  as  thou  canst.  I  do  not  reckon  the  promise 
I  made  the  less  binding,  that  you  very  generoualy  make 
no  allusion  to  it 

"Thine. 

"  ETHBRXNOTQir. 

"  P.  S.  One  single  caution  I  must  add— do  not 
mention  nay  name  to  any  one  at  Harrowgate,  or  your 
prospect  01  meeting  me,  or  the  route  which  you  are 
about  to  take.  On  the  purpose  of  your  Journey,  it  ie 
unnecess^  to  recommend  silence,  i  know  not 
whether  such  doubts  are  natural  to  all  who  have 
secret  measures  to  pursue,  or  whether  nature  hae 

f'ven  me  an  unusual  share  of  anxious  suspicion ;  but 
cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  I  am  closely 
watched  by  some  one  whom  I  cannot  discover.  M" 
though  I  concealed  my  purpose  of  cominghither  from 
all  mankind  but  you,  whom  I  do  not  for  an  instant 
suspect  of  blabbing,  yet  it  was  known  to  this  Mar- 
tigny, and  he  is  down  here  before  me.  Again,  I  said 
not  a  word— gave  not  a  hint  to  any  one  or  my  views 
towards  Clara,  yet  the  tattling  people  here  had 
spread  a  report  of  a  marriage  depending  between  us, 
even  before  I  could  make  the  motion  to  her  brother. 
To  be  sure^  in  such  society  there  is  nothing  talked  6f 
but,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  and  this. 
which  alarms  me,  as  connected  with  my  own  private 
purposes,  may  be  a  bare  rumour,  arising  out  of  the 
gossip  or  the  place— Yet  I  f6el  like  the  poor  woman 
in  the  old  story,  who  felt  herself  watched  by  an  eye 
that  glared  upon  her  from  beiiind  the  tapestry. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had 
been  recognised  at  a  public  entertainment  by  the  old 
clcra|yman,  whopronounced  the  matrimonial  blessing 
on  Clara  and  me,  nearly  eight  years  ago.  He  insisted 
upon  addressing  me  by  the  name  of  Valentine  Bulmer, 
under  which  I  was  then  best  known.  It  did  not  sdl 
me  at  present  to  put  him  into  my  confidence,  so  I  cut 
him  Harry,  as  I  would  an  oldpenqjl.  The  task  was  the 
less  difficult,  that  1  had  to  do  With  one  of  the  most 
absent  men  that  ever  dreamed  with  his  eyes  opeit 
I  verily  believe  he  might  be  persuaded  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  vision,  and  that  he  had  never  in 
reality  seem  me  before.  Your  pious  rebuke,  there- 
fore, about  what  I  toW  him  formeriy  concerning  the 
lovers,  is  quite  thrown  away.  After  all,  if  what  1 
said  was  not  accurately  true,  as  I  certainly  believe  it 
was  an  exaggeration,  it  was  all  Saint  Francis  of 
Martigny*s  fault,  I  suppose^  I  am  sure  he  had  lots 
and  opportunity  on  his  side. 

"Here  you  have  a  postscript,  Harry, Jonger  then 
the  letter,  hut  it  must  conclude  with  the  same  burden 
—Come,  and  come  quickly." 


CHAPTER  XXrril. 

TMS    PBIOHT. 

Am  phakM  the  Ixnifrti  of  tmmblinc  leaf. 

Whea  Hidden  whiriwinda  ri«e ; 
Af  itandfl  a^livt  the  warrior  chiof, 

Wlien  hii  bsM  Bxmj  flies. 

It  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter  intc 
consideration,  that  the  fidgety,  fiery,  old  Nabob  woid^ 
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^aoon  guiirrtl  with  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Doda,  and  be-   sorted  to  in  the  MaMa—roonqr  and  admonition. ,  Hie 


'come  impatient  of  his  residence  at  St  Ronan's.  A 
man  BO  Kind  to  himsell^  and  so  inquisitive  about  the 
affairs  of  othecs,  could  have,  it  was  supposed,  a  limited 
^here  for  gratification  either  of  his  tastes,  or  of  his 
curiosity,  in  (he  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's :  and  many  a 
time  die  precise  day  and  hour  of  his  departure  were 
fixod  by  the  idlers  at  the  Spa.  But  still  old  Touch- 
wood appeared  amonsst  them  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted, with  his  nut-brown  visage,  his  throat  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  an  immense  Indian  kerchief  and 
{lis  gold-neaded  cane,  which  he  never  failed  to  carry 
over  his  shoulder;  his  short,  but  stout  limbs,  and  his 
active  step,  showing  plainly  that  he  bore  it  rather  as  a 
badge  of  dignity  than  a  means  of  support.  There 
%e  stood,  answering  shortly  and  jgruffly  to  all  questions 
proposed  to  him^  and  makmg  hia  remarks  aloud  upon 
the  company,  with  great  indifference  as  to  the  offence 
which  might  be  taken  ;  and  as  soon  aa  the  ancient 
priestess  had  handed  him  his  glass  of  the  salutiferous 
waler,  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  brief  good-niorning, 
|ind  either  marched  back  to  hide  himseu  in  the  Manse, 
with  his  crony  Mr.  Cargill,  or  to  engage  in  some  hob- 
by-horaical  pursuit  connected  with  nis  neighbours  in 
theAultoun. 

The  tmth  waa  that  the  honest  gentleman  having, 
ap  far  aa  Mrs.  Dods  would  permit,  put  matters  to 
jighta  withm  her  residence,  wisely  abstained  from 
Dushing  his  innovations  any  farther,  aware  that  it  is 
jiot  every  stone  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  last 
degree  oi  pohsiu  He  next  set  himself  about  putting 
Sir.  CargiU's  house  into  order;  and  without  leave 
ftsked  or  given  by  that  reverend  gentleman^  he  actu- 
ally accomplished  as  wonderful  a  reformation  in  the 
Ifanse^  as  could  have  been  effected  by. a  benevolent 
Browme.  The  floors  were  sometimes  swept— the 
carpets  wereaometimes  shaken— the  plates  ana  dishes 
were  cleaner— there  was  tea  and  sugar  in  the  tea-chest, 
Bnda  joint  of  meat  at  pro|}er  times  waste  be  found  in 
^he  laraer.  The  elder  maid-servant  wore  a  good  stuff 
jpown— the  younger  snooded  up  her  hair,  and  now 
jvent  about  the  house  a  damsel  so  trig  and  neat,  that 
l9ome  said  she  was  too  handsome  tor  the  service 
of  a  bachelor  divine  ;  and  others,  that  they  saw  no 
pusiness  so  old  a  fool  as  the  Nabob  had  tobe  meddling 
VFith  a  lassie's  busking.  But  for  such  evil  bruits  Mr. 
Touchwood  cared  not,  even  if  hehapnened  to  hear  of 
jmem,  which  was  very  doubtful.  Add  to  all  these 
changes,  that  the  garden  was  weedei;!,  and  the  glebe 
^ras  Tegu\nr\f  laboured. 

The  talisman  by  which  all  this  desirable  alteration 
^vas  wrought,  consisted  partly  in  small  presents,  partly 
in  constant  attention.    The  liberality  of  the  singular 

Ad  gentleman  gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  scold  when 

e  aaw  rtiings  wrong  ;  the  domestics,  who  had  fallen 
.  ito  toul  sloth  and  inditierence,  began  to  exert  them- 
fielves  nnder  Mr.  Touchwood's  new  system  of  rewards 
^d  surveillance;  and  the  minister,  half  unconscious 
jpf  the  cause,  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  exertions  of 
Ilia  busy  friend.  Sometimes  he  nftcd  his  head,  when 
ne  heard  workmen  thumping  and  bouncing  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  his  study,  and  demanded  the  mean- 
'  igof  the  clatter  which  annoyed  him  ;  but  on  receiv- 

ligfor  answer  that  it  was  by  order  of  Mr.  Touchwood, 
^le  resumed  his  labours,  under  the  persuasion  that  all 
waa  well. 

But  even,  the  Augean  task  of  putting  the  Manse  in 

trder,  did  not  satisfy  the  gipmtic  activity  of  Mr. 
j'ouohwood.  He  aspired  to  universal  dominion  in  the 
Aaltoun  of  St.  Ronan's }  and^  like  most  men  of  an 
ardent  temper,  he  contrived,  m  a  great  measure,  to 
I  himself  of  the  authority  which  he  longed 
Then  was  there  war  waged  by  him  with  all 
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the  petty,  but  perpetual  ntdsancea, '  which  infest 
Scottish  town  of  the  old  stamp— then  was  the  here- 
iitary  dunghill,  which  had  reeked  before  the  window 
of  the  cottage  for  fourscore  years,  transported  behind 
the  house— then  was  the  broken  wheelbarrow,  or  nn- 
Msrviceable  cart,  removed  out  of  the  footpath— the  old 
hat,  or  bhie  oetticoat,  taken  from  the  window  into 
which  it  had  been  stutled,  to  "expel  the  winter's 
11^ w,**  waa  consigned  to  the  gutter,  and  its  place  sup- 
Ahea  by  good  perspicuous  glass.  The  means  by  which 
ynch  letomiatkin  was  effected,  were  the  same  aa  re- 


latter  given  alona  would  have  met  Ottle  attention 
perhaps  would  have  provoked  spposition— but.  soft 
ened  and  sweetened  by  a  Utile  present  to  assist  the  le* 
form  recommended,  it  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  bear- 
ers, and. in  general  overcame  their  objections.  Beaide^ 
an  opinion  of  the  Nabob's  wealth,  was  high  among 
the  villagers:  and  an  idea  prevailed  amongst  tbe^^ 
that,  notwithstanding  his  keeping  no  servants  or 
equipage,  he  was  able  to  purchase,  if  he  pleased,  half 
the  land  in  the  country.  If  was  not  grand  carriages 
and  fine  liveries  that  made  heavy  purses,  they  rather 
helped  to  lighten  them  ;  and  they  said,  who  pretendtii 
to  know  what  they  weretalkine  about,  that  old  Turn- 
penny, and  Mr.  Bindlooae  to  boot,  would  tell  down 
more  money  on  Mr.  Touchwood'a  mere  word,  than 
upon  the  joint  bond  of  half  the  fine  folk  at  the  Well. 
Such  at)  opinion  smoothed  every  thing  before  ibc 
path  of  one,  who  showed  himseu  neither  averse  to 
give  nor  to  lend ;  agd  it  by  no  means  diminished  the 
reputation  of  his  wealth,  tnat  in  transactions  of  busi- 
ness he  was  not  carelessly  negligent  of  his  interesi, 
but  plainly  showed  he  underf  tood  the  value  of  what 
he  was  parting  with.  Few.  therefore,  cared  to  with- 
stand the  humours  of  a  wntmsical  old  gentlemaa, 
who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means  of  obliging  those 
disposed  to  comply  with  his  fancies;  ana  thus  the 
singular  stranger  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
space  of  days  or  weeka,  to  place  the  villagers  more  ab- 
aolutely  at  his  devotion,  than  they  had  been  at  the 

Eleasure  of  any  individual  since  their  ancient  lords 
ad  left  the  Aultoun.  The  power  of  the  baron-bailie 
himself,  though  the  office  was  vested  in  the  person  of 
old  Meiklewham,  was  a  subordinate  iuri£  *' 


uiu  ^TActAH^wiiaui,  vTAo  u  ouwvi tuiiaic  jurisdiction.  «;uiu- 

pared  to  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  the  inhabit- 
ants paid  to  Mr.  Touchwood. 

There  were,  however,  recusants,  who  declined  the 
authority  thus  set  up  amongst  them,  ana,  with  the 
characteristic  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen,  refused 
to  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  stranger,  whether  they 
were  for  good  or  for  evil.  These  men  s  dunghills  were 
not  removed,  nor  the  stumbling-blocks  taken  from 
the  footpath,  where  it  passed  the  front  of  their  houses. 
And  it  uefellf  that  ^hile  Mr.  Touchwood  was  most 
eager  in  abanng  the  nuisances  of  the  village,  he  had 
very  nearly  experienced  a  frequent  fate  of  great 
reformers— that  of  losing  hij  life  by  means  of  one  of 
those  enormities  which  aa  yet  had  subsisted  in  spite 
of  all  hiseflbrts. 

The  Nabob  finding  his  tune  after  dinner  hang 
somewhat  heavy  on  his  hand,  and  the  moon  bein|; 
tolerably  bright,  bad,  one  harvest  evening,  sougiu 
his  usual  remedy  fbr  dispellgig  ennui  by  a  walk  to 
the  Manse,  where  he  was  sure,  that,  if  he  could  not 
succeed  in  engaging  the  minister  himaelf  in  some 
disputation,  he  would  at  least  find  something  in  the 
establishment  to  animadvert  ujpon  and  to  restore  lo 
order. 

Accordingly,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  lecture 
the  younger  of  the  minister's  lasses  upon  the  duty  of 
wearins  shoes  and  stockings;  and.  as  nis  advice  cama 
fortified  by  a  present  of  six  pair  or  white  cotton  hose, 
and  two  pair  of  stout  leathern  shoes,  it  was  received, 
not  with  respect  only,  but  with  patitude,  an(l  (he 
chuck  under  the  chin  that  rounded  up  the  oration, 
while  she  opened, the  outer  door  for  his  honour,  waa 
acknowledged  with  a  blush  and  a  giggfc  Nay,  eo 
far  did  Gnzzy  carry  her  sense  of  Mr.  Touchwood'a 
kindness,  that,  observing  the  moon  was  behind  a 
cloud,  she  very  carefully  offer^  to  escort  hixn  to  the 
Cleikum  Inn  with  a  lantern,  m  case  he  should  come 
to  some  harm  hy  the  gote.  ,  This  the  travellcr'a 
independent  spirit  scorned  to  listen  to ;  and,  havins 
hriffiy  assured  her  that  he  had  walked  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  of  Madrid  whole  nights  without  sttch  an 
accommodation,  he  stoutly  strode  off  on  his  return  to 
his  lodgings. 

An  accident  however,  befell  him.  which,  imleas 
the  police  of  Madrid  and  Paris  be  belied,  mi^t  hax-e 
happened  in  either  of  thoae  two  splendid  capitals,  as 
well  as  in  the  miaerable  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan'a, 
Before  the  door  of  Saunders  Jaup,  a  feuar  of  some 
importance,  *' who  held  his  lond  free,  and  caretina  • 
bodle  £oT  any  one,**  yawned  that  odori£Bn>uB  guiC 
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ydeped^'in  Scottish  phrase,  the  jaw-hole;  ia  other 
warn,  an  uncovered  ootnmon  sewer.  The  local 
atvatioo  of  this  receptacle  of  filth  was  well  known 
to  Mr.  ToQchwood ;  for  Saunders  Jaup  was  at  the 
TCiy  head  of  those  who  held  out  for  the  practices  of 
tbnr  fathers,  and  still  maintained  tb^so  ancient  and 
muavoory  customs  which  our  traveller  had  in  so 
' many  instances  succeeded  in  abatinsr.  Guided,  there- 
Are^  bf  his  nose,  the  Nabob  made  a  considerable 
circuit  to  avoid  the  displeasure  and  danger  of  passing 
this  filthf  puddle  at  the  nearest,  and  by  that  means 
fell  u|)on  Scylla  as  he  sought  to  avoid  Charybdis. 
la  plain  language^  he  approached  so  near  the  bank  of 
a  httle  rivulet,  which  in  that  place  passed  betwixt  the 
footpath  and  the  horseroad.  that  he  lost  bis  footing, 
and  fed  into  the  channel  of  the  streamlet  from  a  height 
of  three  or  four  feel.  It  was  thought  that  the  noise 
ff  bis  fall  or  at  least  his  call  for  assistance,  must 
hare  been  neard  in  the  house  of  Saunders  Jaup ;  but 
ifttt  honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own  account, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening; 
ta  excose  whidi  passed  current,  although  Saunders 
wasprivatelv  heard  to,  allege,  that  the  town  would 
have  been  the  quieter,  '*  if  tne  auld,  meddling  busy- 
body had  bidden  still  in  the  bom  for  gude  and  a'." 

Bat  Fortune  had  provided  better  for  poor  Touch- 
wood whose  foibles,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  most 
cxoeUent  motives,  would  have  ill  deserved  so  severe 
a  fate.  A  passenger,  who  heard  him  shout  for  help, 
required  cautiouslv  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down 
wfeeh  he  had  fallen ;  and,  aAer  ascertaining  (ho 
nauire  of  the  ground  as  carefully  as  the  darkness 
mutted,  was  at  length,  and  not  without  some 
effoit  enabled  to  assist  nim  out  of  the  channel  of  the 
nvalet. 

."Are  von  hart  materially  1"  said  this  good  Samari- 
Ian  to  the  object  of  his  care. 

No— no— d— n  it— no,"  said  Touchwood,  extremely 
*P^  8t  his  disaater,  and  the  cause  of  it  "  Do  you 
tkmk  I,  who  have  been  at  the  summit  of  Mount 
Atflo^  where  the  precipice  sinks  a  thousand  feet  on 
theses,  care  a  farthing  about  such  a  fall  as  this  is 7" 
Bat,  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled,  and  his  kind  assistant 
eajfiht  him  by  the  arm  to  prevent  his  falling. 

I  fear  you  are  more  hurl  than  you  suppose,  sir," 
Mid  the  stranger :  "  permit  me  to  go  home  along  with 

•With  alt  my  heart,"  said  Touchwood  j  "for  though 
It  IS  impossible  I  can  need  help  in  such  a  foolish  mat- 
jff,  yet  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you,  friend :  and  if  the 
Ociknm  Inn  be  not^ut  of  your  road,  I  will  take  your 
•ffli  so  far,  and  thank  you  to  the  hoot:" 


Mi  be  my  guest,  and  I  will  make  them  look  after 
yju  in  proper  fashion— You  seem  lo  be  a  very  civil  sort 
«  fellow,  and  I  do  notjnd  your  arm  inconvenient- 
It  m  (be  rheumatism  makes  me  walk  so  ill— the  pest 
efall  that  hare  been  in  hot  climates  when  they  settle 
«npng  these  d— d  fogs."  "^ 

Lean  as  hard  and  walk  as  slow  as  you  will,  sir," 
aajdihe  benevoleDt  assistant— "this  is  a  rough  street," 

Tes,  sir— and  why  is  it  rough  ?"  answered  Touch- 
jeod.  "Why,  because  the  old  pig-headed  fool, 
^1^^  -^aup,  will  not  allow  it  lo  be  made  smooth. 
Taare  he  sits,  air,  and  obstructs  all  rational  improve- 
ment;  and,  if  a  man  would  not  fall  into  his  infernal 
mid  nitter,  and. so  become  an  abomination  to  him- 
|Hf  and  odioos  to  others,  for  his  whole  life  to  come, 
^  nins  the  riak  of  breaking  his  neck,  as  I  have  done 
•iHjiRht." 

1  am  afraid,  air,"  said  his  companion,  "yon  have 
Wen  on  the  most  dangerous  side.— You  remember 
■»m^  proverb,  'The  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt.* " 

Bat  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hurt  in  a 
jw-regalated  placer*  answered  Touch  wood— "Why 
ypM  not  men  be  able  to  ^  about  their  affairs  at 
*Kht,in  such  a  hamlet  as  this,  without  either  endan« 
9atg  necka  or  noses  ?— Our  Scottish  magistrates  are 
jwma  nothing,  air~nothing  at  all.  Oh  for  a  Turkish 
^•J.  now,  to  trounce  die  scoundrel— or  the  Mayor 
>f  Uloitta  to  bring  him  into  his  court— or  were  it 
m  «i  Enccliali  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  is  newly 


included  in  the  oommiseion,  they  ii<ittkl  abata  tlis 
villain's  nuisance  with  a  vengeance  on  him  2— But  hwa 
we  are— this  is  the  Cl^ikum  Inn.— Halio— hiUoa— 
house !— Eppie  Anderson !— Beanie  Chambermaid  I— 
boy  Boots  1— Mrs.  Dods!— are  you  all  of  you  asleep 
and  dead  7— Here  have  I  been  half  murdered,  and  yoa 
let  me  stand  bawling  at  the  door  1" 

Eppie  Anderson  came  with  a  light,  and  so  did  Bea- 
nie Chambermaid  with  another :  but  no  sooner  did 
they  look  upon  the  pair  who  stood  in  the  porch  under 
the  huge  sign  that  swung  to  and  fro  with  heavy 
creaking,  than  Beenie  screamed,  flung  away  her  can- 
dle, although  a  four  in  the  pound,  and  in  a  n0wly 
japanned  candlestick,  and  fled  one  way,  while  BpiMa 
Anderson,  echoing  Uie  yell,  brandished  her  light  round 
her  head  like  a  Bacchante  flourishing  her  torch,  and 
ran  off  in  another  direction. 

"Av— I  must  be  a  bloody  spectacle."  said  Mr. 
Touchwood,  letting  himself  fiill  heavily  upon  his 
and  wiping  his  face,  whieh 


assistant's  shoulder, 


trickled  with  wet—  I  did  not  think  I  had  been  aa 
seriously  hurt :  but  I  find  my  weakness  now— I  nMBt 
have  lost  moch  blood." 

"I  hope  yon  are  still  mistaken/*  sai(f  the  strangart 
"but  here  has  the  way  to  the  kitchen— we  shall  find 
light  there,  aince  no  one  chooses  to  bring  it  to  us." 

He  assisted  the  old  gentleman  into  the  kitchoo, 
where  a  lamp,  as  well  as  a  bright  fire,  was  burning 
by  the  light  of  which  he  could  easily  discern  that  taa 
sapposea  blood  was  only  water  of  the  rivulet,  aid.  in- 
deed, noneof  the  cleanest,  although  much  more  so  than 
the  sufierer  would  4iave  found  it  a  little  lower,  whcve 
the  stream  is  Joined  by  the  superfluities  of  Saundara 
Jaup's  palladium.  Relieved  by  his  new  friend's  ra- 
peated  assurances  that  such  was  the  ease,  the  Senior 
began  to  busde  up  a  litUe,  and  his  companion,  des^- 
ous  to  render  him  every  assistance,  went  to  the  door 
of  the  kitchen  to  call  for  a  basin  and  water.  Just  aa 
he  was  about  to  open  the  door,  the  voice  of  Mra. 
Dods  was  heard  as  she  descended  the  stairs^  in  a  tona 
of  indignation  by  no  means  unusual  to  her,  yet  min- 
gled at  the  same  time  with  a  few  notes  that  sounded 
uke  unto  the  quaverings  of  consternation. 

"Idle  limmers— silly  sluts— 1*11  warrant  nana  o*  vu, 
will  ever  see  ony  thing  waur  than  yourseil,  ye  silly' 
tawpies— Ghaist,  indeed  1— I'll  warrant  it's  some  idle 
dub-skelper  free  the  Waal,  coming  after  someo*  your- 
sells  on  nae  honest  errand  I— Ghaist,  indeed  1— Haud 
up  the  candle,  John  Ostler— Fee  warrant  it  a  tw»- 
handed  ghaist,  and  the  door  left  on  the  sneck.  Theresa 
somebody  in  the  kitchen— gang  forw^d  wi'  the  lam- 
tern,  John  Ostler." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  stranger  opened  cha 
door  of  the  kitchen,  and  beheld  the  Dame  advancing 
at  the  head  of  her  household  troops.  The  ostler  ani 
humpbacked  postilion,  one  bearing  a  stable-lanlem 
and  a  hay-fork,  the  other  a  rushlight  and  a  broonv  ' 
constitoted  the  advanced  guard  s  Mrs.  Dods  herselt 
formed  the  centre,  talking  loud  and  brandishing  a 
pair  of  tongs;  while  the  two  maids,  like  troops  not 
to  be  inuch  trusted  after  their  recent  defeat,  foliowedi 
cowering  in  the  rear.  But  notwithstanding  this  ad«- 
mirable  disposition,  no  sooner  had  the  stranger  shown 
his  face,  and  pronounced  the  words,  "Mrs.  Dods  J** 
than  a  panic  seized  the  whole  amy.  The  advanced 
guard  recoiled  in  consternation^  the  ostler  upsetting 
Mra.  Dods  in  the  confusion  of  his  retreat  t  while  she^ 
grappling  with  him  in  her  terror,  secured  him  by  tha 
eara  and  hair,  and  they  joined  tneir  cries  together  in 
hideous  chorus.  The  two  maidens  resumed  their  for- 
mer flight,  and  took  refuge  in  the  darksome  den,  enti- 
tled their  bedroom/ while  the  humpbacked  postilioa 
fled  like  the  wind  into  the  stable,  and,  with  profe»> 
sional  instinct,  began,  in  the  extremity  of  bi8tem>r, 
to  saddle  a  horse. 

Mean  while,  the  guest  whose  appearance  had  oanaedl 
this  combustion,  plucked  the  roaring  ostler  torn 

with  m 


above  Mrs.  Doos,  and  poshing  him  away  „ 

hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder  proceeded  to  raise  an4 
encourase  the  fallen  landlady,  inquiring,  at  the  sama 
time,  "What,  in  the  devil's  name,  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  senseless  confusion?" 

"And  what  is  the  reason,  in  Heaven's AauM^"  an- 
swered the  matron,  keeping  ner  tfm  firmly  sM* 
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sad  still  Bhiewiah  in  herocpoaColatioiL  thons^  in  the 
▼erv  extremity  of  tenor,  "'what  ia  the  reaeon  that 
yoQ  should  come  and  frighten  a  deoeni  house,  where 
rou  met  naethinsr,  when  ye  was  in  the  body,  but 
Che  height  of  civility?" 

"And  why  should  I  frighten  jrou,  Mrs.  Dodsl  or, 
in  one  word,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  non- 
sensical terror  T' 

"Are  not  you,"  said  Mrs.  Doda.  opening  her  eyes  a 
little  as  she  apoke,  "  the  ghaist  or  Francis  Tirlr' 

"I  am  PrancieTynrel,  unquestionably,  myold  friend." 

"I  kend  it!  I  kend  it!"  answered  the  honest  wo- 
nmn,  relapsing  into  her  agony;  "and  I  think  ye 
might  be  ashamed  of  yourselL  that  are  a  ghaist.  and 
have  nae  beUer  to  do  toan  to  uighten  a  puur  aula  ale- 
wife." 

"  On  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  living  mart," 
answered  Tyirel. 

"  Were  ye  no  murdered  than  f  demanded  Mrs. 
.  0ods,  still  in  an  uncertain  voice,  and  only  partially 
opening  her  eyes— "Are  ye  very  sure  ye  wereiia  mur- 
dered t 

"  Why,  not  that  ever  1  heard  ott  certainly,  dame," 
nplied  Tyrrel. 

^*But  J  ahall  be  murdered  presently,"  said  old 
Touchwood  from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  hitherto 
remained  a  mute  auditor  of  this  extraordinary  scene 
— "/  shall  be  murdered,  unless  you  fetch  me  some 
water  without  delay." 

"Coming,  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her 
ivrofessional  reply  being  as  familiar  to  her  as  that  of 
poor  Francis's  Anon^  anon,  sir."  "As  I  live  by 
bonest  reckonings,"  said  she,  fully  collecting  herself, 
and  giving  a  glance  of  more  composed  temper  at 
'ryrrei,  "  I  believe  it  is  yoursell,  Maister  Frank,  in 
blood  and  body  ai^er  a'— and  see  if  I  dinna  gie  a  pro- 
per sorting  to  yon  twa  silly  jauds  that  gard  me  mak 
a  bogle  of  you,  end  a  fufe  of  mysell— Ghaists !  my 
certie,  I  sail  ghaist  them— If  they  had  their  heads  as 
muckle  on  their  wark  as  on  their  daffing,  they  wad 
play  nae  sic  pliskies— it's  the  wanton  steed  that 
seaurs  at  the  windle-strae— Ghaists  I  wha  e'er  heard 
of  ghaists  in  an  honest  house?  Naebody  need  fear 
bo^es  that  has  a  conscience  void  of  offence.— But  1 
am  blithe  that  MacTurk  hasna  murdered  ye  when  a' 
ia  done,  Maister  Francie." 

"Come  this  way,  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not 
have  me  do  a  mischief  I"  exclaimed  Touchwood, 
grasping-  a  plate  which  stood  on  the  dresser,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  heave  it  at  the  landlady,  by  way  of  re- 
calling her  attention. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dinna  break  it!"  ex- 
daimed  the  alarmed  landlady,  knowing  that  Touch- 
wood's efiervescence  of  impatience  aometimes  ex- 
pended itself  at  the  expense  of  her  crockery,  ihotif^h 
ftt  was  afterwards  liberally  atoned  for.  "Lord,  sir, 
are  ye  out  of  your  wits  I—it  breaks  a  set  ye  ken— God- 
sake,  put  doun  the  cheeny  plate,  and  try  your  hand 
on  the  delf-ware !— it  will  just  make  ns  good  a  jinjgle 
—But,  Lord  haud  a  grip  o'  us  !■  now  I  Iook  at  ye,  what 
ean  hae  come  ower  ye,  and  what  sort  of  a  plight  are 
ye  in  I— Wait  till  I  fetch  water  and  a  towel." 

In  fact,  the  miserable  guise  of  her  new  lodger  now 
overcame  the  dame's  curiosity  to  inquire  after  the  fate 
of  her  earlier  acquaintance,  and  she  gave  her  instant 
and  exclusive  attention  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  with  many 
exclamations,  while  aiding  him  to  perform  the  task 
of  ablution  and  abstersion.  Her  two  fiigitive  hand- 
maidens had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
ondeavoured  to  suppress  a  smuggled  laugh  at  the 
recollection  of  their  mistress's  panic^  by  acting  very 
officiously  in  Mr.  Touchwood's  service.  By  dint  of 
washing  end  drying,  the  token  of  the  sable  stains 
was  at  length  removed,  and  the  veteran  became, 
with  some  difficulty,  satisfied  that  he  had  been  more 
iirtied  and  frightened  than  hurt. 

Tyrrel^  in  the  mean  time,  stood  looking  on  with 
wonder,  imagining  that  he  beheld  in  the  features  which 
amerced  from  a  mask  of  mud,  the  countenance  of  an 
old  fnend.  After  the  operation  was  ended,  he  could 
■ot  help  addreesmg  himself  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  to 
^mand  whether  he  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  a 
fnsnd,  to  whom  he  had  been  obliged  when  at  Smyrna, 
9k  aoma  kindness  respecting  his  money  matters? 


••Not  worth  I 


ng  of— not  worih  apeaking  oC' 

said  Touchwood,  hastily.  "  Glad  to  see  you  ibough 
~glad  to  see  you.— Yes,  here  I  am ;  you  will  find  me 
the  same  good-natured  old  fool  that!  was  at  Smyni 
—never  look  how  I  am  to  get  in  money  again— alwiyi 
laying  it  out.  •  Never  mind— it  was  written  in  my  fore- 
head, as  the  Turk  says.— I  will  go  up  now  and  coaofi 
my  dress— you  will  sup  with  me  when  I  came  back- 
Mrs.  Dods  will  toss  us  up  something— a  brandered 
fowl  will  be  bcstf  Mrs.  Dods^  with  some  muehrooniiL 
and  get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine— plotde.  as  you  cdi 
it— to  put  the  recollection  of  the  old  Frosbyleiiant 
common  sewer  out  of  my  head." 

So  saying,  up  stairs  marched  the  traveller  to  hii 
own  apartment,  v«rhile  Tyrrel,  sdxing  upon  a  candle 
was  about  to  do  the  same. 

"Mr.  Touchwood  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs.  Doai| 
I  suppose  I  may  take  possession  of  the  vellow  oneT 

"  Suppose  naething  about  the  matter,  Maister  Fian- 
cisTirf,  till  ye  tell  me  downright  where  ye  have  been  r 
this  time,  and  whether  ye  hae  been  murdered  or  nor 

"  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that, 
Mrs.  Dods?'^.  '      "^  '  ' 

"  Troth !  and  so  I  ^m  in  a  sense :  and  yet  it  gan 
me  grue  to  look  upon  ye,  sae  mony  days  and  weeks  it 
has  been  since  I  tnougnt  ye  were  rotten  in  the  moukk 
And  now  to  see  ye  standing  before  me  hale  and  wt; 
and  crying  for  a  bedroom  like  ither  folk  I" 

**  One  would  almost  suppose,  my  good  friend,*  aaic 
TyrreL  "  that  you  were  sorry  at  my  having  come  aliw 
again." 

"It's  no  for  that,"  replied  Mri.  Doda,  who  was 
peculiarly  ingenbus  in  the  mode  of  framing  and 
stating  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  grievanoM; 
"  but  IS  it  no  a  queer  thing  for  a  decent  man  like 
yoursell,  Maister  Tirl,  to  be  leaving  your  lodadi^ 
without  a  word  spoken,  and  me  put  to  a'  these 
charges  in  seeking  for  your  dead  body,  and  very  nwr 
taking  my  business  out  of  honest  Maister  Bindfooaet 
hands,  because  he  kend  the  cantrips  of  the  like  of  yw 
better  than  I  did?— And  than  they  hae  putten  up  an 
advertisement  down  at  the  Waal  yonder,  wi'  a'  th«ff 
names  at  it,  setting  ye  forth,  Maister  Francie,  as  ina 
of  the  greatest  black-guards  unhanged ;  and  wha,div 
ye  think,  is  to  keep  ye  in  a  creditable  house,  if  that  • 
the  character  ye  get  ?" 

"You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Doda— laiana 
you  that  matter  shall  be  put  to  rights  to  your  saUafaci^ 
tion ;  and  I  think,  so  long  as  we  have  known  each 
other,  you  may  take  my  word-  that  I  am  not  unde- 
serving the  shelter  of  your  roof  for  a  single  night,  U 
shall  ask  it  no  longer,}  until  my  character  is  sum* 
ciently  cleared.  It  was  for  that  purpose  chiefly  I  cams 
back  again." 

"  Came  back  again !"  said  Mrs.  Dods.— "Iprofc" 
ye  made  me  start,  Maister  Tirl,  and  you  locking  sae 
pale,  top.— But  I  thhik,"  she  added,  straining  after  a 
joke,  "if  ye  were  a  ghaist,  ieeing  we  are  such  aula 
acquaintance,  ye  wadna  wish  to  spoil  my  custoflj^ 
but  would  just  walk  decently  up  and  down  the  aula 
castle  wa'&  or  maybe  down  at  the  kirk  ypnder~ 
there  have  been  awfu'  things  done  in  that  kirk  and 
kirkyard— I  whiles  dinna  hke  to  look  that  way  Mas- 
ter Francie." 

"  I  am  much  of  your  mind,  mistress,"  saki  Tyrra, 
with  a  sigh ;  "  and,  indeed,  1  do  in  one  sense  resem- 
ble the  apparitions  you  talk  of;  for,  like  them,  and  to 
as  httle  purpose,  I  stalk  about  scenes  where  my  hap* 

Einess  departed.- But  I  speak  riddles  to  you,.Mra 
>ods— the  plain  truth  is,  that  I  met  with  an  accident 
on  the  day  1  last  left  your  house^  the  efTocts  of  which 
detained  me  at  some  distance  from  St.  Ronan's  tig^ 
this  very  day."  u  jB 

"Hegh,  sirs,  and  ye -were  sparing  of  your  tiouMC^ 
that  wadna  write  a  bit  line,  or  send  a  bit  message  H 
Ye  might  hae  thought  folk  wad  hae  been  vexed 
eneugh  about  ye,  forby  undertaking  Joumsyi^  and 
hiring  folk  to  seek  for  your  dead  body.  . 

"I  shall  willingly  pay  all  reasonable  charges  whien 
my  disappearance  may  have  occasioned,"  answered 
her  guest ;  "  and  I  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  my 
remaining  for  some  time  quiet  at  Mfrdithorn,  aroes 
partly  from  illness,  and  partly  from  business  oTa  Wf 
preasmg  and  particular  nature." 
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"At  Marchthorn  \  *  exclaimed  Dame  Doda.  '*  heard 
ever  man  the  like  o'  that!— And  where  did  ye  put 
up  in  Marchthoro,  an  ane  may  mak'  bauld  to  epeer  7" 

"At  the  Black  Bull"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"Ay,  that's  auld  Tarn  Lowne's— a  very  decent 
man,  Thamas— and  a  douce  cceditable  house— -nane 
of  your  Aiak-ma-hoys— I  am  glad  ye  made  choice  of 
aic  xude  quarters,  neighbour;  for  I  am  beginning  to 
thinK  ye  are  but  a  queer  a^e— ye  look  as  if  butter 
vadna  melt  in  your  mouth,  but  I  sail  warrant  cheese 
no  choke  ye.— But  FU  thank  ye  to  gang  vour  ways  into 
tf^e  parlour,  for  I  am  no  like  to  get  muckle  mair  outo' 
ye.  It's  like }  and  ye  are  standing  here  just  in  the  gate, 
when  we  bae  the  supper  to  dish." 

IVrrelj  glad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  to 
which  his  landlady's  curiosity  had  w^ithout  ceremony 
nibjected  him,  walked  into  the  parlour,  where  he  was 
preaentlf  joined  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  newly  attired, 
and  in  high  spirits. 

'*  Here  comes  our  supper!"  he  exclaimed.—"  Sit  ye 
down,  and  let  us  see  what  Mrs.  Dods  has  done  for  us. 
7I  profess,  mistress,  your  ploitje  is  excellent,  ever 
•noe  I  taught  you  to  mix  the  spices  in  the  right  pro- 


**I  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir—but  I  think  I 
kand^yweel  how  to  make  it  before!  saw  your  honour 
— Maater  Tirl  can  tell  that,  for  mony  a  browst  of  it  I 
hae  brewed  lang  ayne  for  him  and  the  callant  Valen- 
tine Balmor." 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  from 
Tymil;  bat  the  traveller,  running  on  with  his  own 
recollectiona,  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  emotion. 

'Von  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Toocfawood;  "how  the  devil  should  any  one  know 
now  to  mix  spices  &o  well  as  he  who  has  been  where 
thw  grow  1—1  have  jeen  the  sun  ripening  nutmegs 
and  olores^  and  here,  it  can  hardly  fill  a  peasecod.  by 
Jupiier.  Ah,  Tyrrel,  the  merry  nights  we  have  had 
tt  SiajTiia !— Gnd,  1  think,  the  eammon  and  the  good 
viae  UBte  all  the  better  in  a  land  where  folks  hold 
ihera  to  be  sinful  indulgences— Gad,  I  believe  many 
»  saod  Moslem  is  of  the  same  opinion— that  same 
prohibition  of  their  prophet's  gives  a  flavour  to  the 
Mm,  and  a  relish  to  the  Cyprus.— Do  y»u-  remember 
old  Co2ia  Hassein,  with  his  green  turban  7—1  once 
pUjred  him  a  trick,  and  pot  a  pint  of  brandy  into  his 
BQerbeL  Egad,  tho  old  fellow  took  care  never  to  dis- 
cover the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
ugon,  and  then  he  strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and 
■ySi'Ullah  Kerim,*— that  is,  'Heaven  is  merciful,' 
Jjfs.  Dods,  Mr.  Tyrrel  knows  the  meaning  of  it.— 
uuah  Kerim,  says  he,  after  he  had  drunk  about  a 
pllon.of  brandy-punch  1—U11ah  Kerim,  says  the 
bjpocntical  old  rogue,  as  if  he  had  done  the  fir^it 
ihuig  w  the  world  V* 

And  what  for  no  7  What  for  shouldna  the  honest 
naa  sfy  a  blessing  after  his  drap  punch  7"  demanded 
TO  pods;  "it  was  better,  I  ween,  than  blasting, 
>M  blawing,  and  swearing,  as  if  folks  ahouldna  be 
inankfiil  for  the  creature  comforts." 
^  'Well  said,  old  Dame  Dods,"  said  the  traveller; 

that  M  a  right  hostess's  maxim,  and  worthy  of  Mrs. 
5»w*ly  herself.    Here  is  to  thee,  and  I  pray  ye  to 


me  before  vou  leave  the  room." 

I'll  pledge  naebody  the  night,  Maister 


th,, 


1^ .___... _ 

Jottchwood ;  for,  what  wi'  the  upcast  ana  terror  that 

[got  a  Wee  while  syne,  and  what  wi'  the  bit  taste 

«at.I  behoved  to  take  of  the  plottie  while  I  was 

nuing  it,  my  head  is  sair  eneugh  distressed  the 

W  already.— Maister  Tirl,  the  yellow  room   is 

,    "Wdyfor  ye  when  ye  like;  and,  gentlemen,  as  the 

UBprn  IS  the  Sabbath,  I  canna  be  keeping  the  servant 

■■ana  out  of  their  beds  to  wait  on  ye  ony  langcr,  for 

pMr  will  mak  it  an  ex.cusc  for  lying  till  aught  o'clock 

9  the  Lord's  da/.    So,  when  v6ur  plottie  is  done, 

^he  muckle  obliged  to  ye  to  light  the  bedroom  can- 

^  and  put  out  the  double  moulds,  and  e'en  show 

TJVBdls  to  your  beds ;  for  doace  iblks,  sic  as  tlie 

^«  you,  should  set  an  example  by  ordinary.— And 

«»j^TO-ni«ht  to  ye  baith." 

,    By  my  faith,"  said  Touchwood,  as  she  withdrew, 

oar  dame  turns  as  obstinate  as  a  Pacha  with  three 

*WaI-We  have  her  gracious  permission  to  finish  our 

"%  lowaivr ;  00  hore-ls  to  your  h^th  once  more, 


Mr.  Tyrrel,  wishing  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  your 
own  country." 

"1  thank  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  "Tynrelj 
**  and  I  return  you  the  same  good  wishes,  with,  as  I 
sincerely  hope,  a  much  greater  chance  of  their  being 
realized.- You  relieved  me,  sir.  at  a  time  when  the 
villahy  of  an  agent,  prompted,  as  I  have  reason . 
to  think,  bv  an  active  and  powerful  enemy,  occa- 
sioned my_  oeing,  for  a  time,  pressed  for  funds.— I 
made  remittances  to  the  Ragion  you  dealt  with,  to 
acquit  mys.'lf  at  least  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  my 
obngation :  but  the  bills  were  retumea,  nocause,  it 
was  stated,  you  had  left  Smyrna." 

"Very  true— very  true— left  Smyrna,  nnd  hers  I 
am  in  Scotland— as  for  tho  bills,  we  will  speak  of 
them  another  time— something  due  for  picking  me 
out  of  the  gutter." 

"I  shall  make  no  deduction  on  that  account,"  said 
Tyrrel,  smiling  though  in  no  jocose  mood ;  and  I  beg 
you  not  to  mistake  me.  The  circumstances  of  em- 
barrassment under  which  you  found  me  at  Sniyrnoi 
were  merely  temporary— I  am  most,  able  and  willing 
to  pay  my  debt ;  and,  let  me  add,  I  am  most  desirous 
to  do  so." 

"Another  time— another  lime/'  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood—" time  enough  before  us,  Mr.  Tyrrel— besidest 
at  Smyrna,  you  talked  of  a  lawsuit— law  is  a  lick- 
penny.  Mr.  Tyrrel— no  counsellor  like  the  pound  in 
purse." 

"For  my  lawsuit,"  said  Tyrrel,  "I  am  fully  pro- 
vided." 

" But  haveyou  good  advice 7— Hhve yoa  good  ad- 
vice 7"  said  Touchwood ;  "  answer  me  tnat" 

"  I  have  advised  with  my  lawyers,"  answered  Tyr» 
rel,  internally  vexed  to  find  that  his  friend  was  much 
disposed  to  make  his  generosity  upon  the  former  oc- 
casion a  pretext  for  prying  farther  into  his  aifain 
now  than  ne  thought  polite  or  convenient. 

"With  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law— eh,  my 
dear  boy  7  But  the  advice  you  should  take  is  of  some 
travelled  friend,  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and 
the  world— 6ome  one  that  has  lived  double  your  yeara, 
and  is  maybe  looking  out  for  some  bare  young  fellow 
that  he  may  do  a  little  good  to— one  that  might  bo 
Willing  to  hap  you  farther  than  I  can  pretend  to  /o^ess 
—for,  as  to  your  lawyer,  you  get  just  your  guinea's 
worth  from  nim— not  even  so  much  as  the  baker  s 
banrain,  thirteen  to  the  dozen." 

'^I  think  I  should  not  tipuble  myself  to  go  far  in 
search  of  a  friend  such  as  you  describe,"  said  Tyrrel^ 
who  could  not  affect  to  misunderstand  the  seniors 
drift,  "  when  I  was  near  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood : 
but  the  truth  isk  my  affairs  are  at  present  so  much 
complicated  with  those  of  others,  whose  secrets  I 
have  no  right  to  communicate,  that  I  cannot  have  tho 
advantage  of  consulting  you^  or  any  other  friend.  Ic 
is  possible  I  may  be  soon  obliged  to  lay  aside  this  re- 
serve, and  vindicate  myself  before  the  whole  public* 
I  will  not  fail,  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  confidential  communica4ion  with 
you.^' 

"That  is  right— confidential  is  the  word— No  per- 
son ever  made  a  confidant  of  mo  who  repented  it— ^ 
Think  what  the  Pacha  mi^t  have  made  of  it,  had  ho 
taken  m^  advice,  and  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.— Turk  and  Christian,  men  of  all  tongues  and 
countries,  used  to  consult  old  Touchwood,  from  tho 
building  of  a  mosque  down  to  the  settling  of  an  agia. 
—But  come— Good-night— j?ood-night." 

So  saying,  he  took  up.  his  bedroom  light,  and  ex 
tinguished  one  of  those  which  stood  on  the  tables 
nodded  to  Tyrrel  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  dutv 
imposed  by  Mrs.  Dods  with  the  same  punctuality,  and 
they  withdrew  to  their  several  apartments,  entertain 
ins  very  different  sentiments  of  each  other. 

^*  A  troublesome,  inquisiti^  old  gentleman,"  san 
Tyrrel  to  himself ;  I  remember  him  narrowly  escap- 
ing the  bastinado  at  Smyrna,  for  thrusting  hisndvico 
on  the  Turkish  cadi— and  then  I  lie  under  a  consider^ 
able  obligation  to  him,  giving  him  a  sort  of  right  tcp 
annoy  me— Well,  I  must  parry  his  impertinence  as 
I  can." 

"A  shy  cock  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  the  tra- 
veller j     a  very  complete  dodger !— But  no  nuitt«r-( 
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shall  wina  ftjiii,  were  be  to  double  like  a  fox— I  am 
resolved  to  make  his  matters  my  own,  and  if  /  cannot 
carry  him  through,  I  know  not  who  can." 

Having;  formed  this  philanthropic  resolution,  Mr. 
Touchwood  threw  hiniseif  into  bed,  which  luckily 
declined  exactly  at  the  right  anftle,  and.  full  of  sell- 
eomplacency,  consigned  himself  to  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MEDIATION. 
-  So  b«Kone  I 


We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  ; 
We  offer  fair,  take  u  advisedly. 

^  Ki/ii  Hnrt  IV.,  Part  I 

It  had,  been  the  purpose  of  Tyrrel,  by  rising  and 
breakfasting  early,  to  avoid  again  meetmg  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, having  upon  his  hands  a  matter  in  which  that 
officious  gentleman's  interference  was  likely  to  prove 
troublesome.  His  character,  he  was  aware,  had  been 
assailed  at  the  Spa  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in 
the  most  pubHc  manner  he  was  resolved  to  demand 
redress,  conscious  that  whatever  other  important  con- 
cerns had  brought  him  to  Scotland,  must  necessarily 
be  postponed  to  the  vindication  of  his  honour.  He 
was  determined,  for  this  purpose,  to  go  down  to  the 
'rooms  when  the  company  was  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  hour,  and  had  just  taken  his  hat  to  set  out, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  an- 
nouncing "  a  gentleman  that  was  speering  for  him," 
ushered  mto  the  chamber  a  very  rashionnble  young 
man  in  a  military^surtout,  covered  with  Bilk  lace  and 
fur,  and  wearinp;  a  foraging-cap ;  a  dress  now  too 
familiar  to  be  distin^ished,  but  which  at  that  time 
was  used  only  by  geniuses  of  a  superior  order.  The 
stranger  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  but  had  in 
his  appearance  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  the  cool 
easy  superiority  which  belongs  to  high  breeding.  On 
his  part,  he  surveyed  T^'rrel :  and,  as  his  appearance 
differed,  perhaps,  from  that  for  which  the  exterior  of 
the  Cleikum  Inn  had  prepared  him,  he  abated  some- 
thing of  the  air  with  which  he  had  entered  the  room, 
tnd  politely  announced  himself  as  Captain  Jekyl,  of 

the Uuards,  (presenting  at  the  same  time,  his 

ticket.) 

"  He  presumed  ho  spoke  to  Mr.  Martigny  ?" 

"To  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel,  sh-,"  replied  Tynrel,  draw- 
ing himself  up— "Martigny  was  my  mother's  name— 
I  have  never  borne  it." 

"I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  that 
point,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  though  I  am  not  entitled  to  admit 
what  my  principal's  intomiation  leads  him  to  doubt." 

"Your  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks?" 
•aid  Tyrrel  "I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  is  an 
itofortunate  affair  between  us.'^ 

"i  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bingo  Binks," 
■aid  Captain  Jekyl.  "  I  come  on  the  part  of  the  Earl 
of  Etherington." 

Tyrrel  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  gentleman  who  calls 
himself  Earl  of  Etherington  can  have  to  say  to  m& 
through  the  medium  of  such  a  messenger  as  yourself. 
Captain  Jekyl.  I  should  have  supposed  that,  consi- 
dering our  unhappy  relationship,  and  the  terms  on 
which  we  stand  towards  each  other,  the  lawyers  were 
the  fittest  negotiators  betweeh  us." 

"Sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "you  are  misunder- 
vfltanding  my  errand.  I  am  come  on  no  message  of 
.  hostile  import  from  Lord  Etherington— I  am  aware 
of  the  connexion  betwixt  you,  which  would  render 
Btich  an  office  altogether  contradictory  to  common 
sense  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  I  assure  you^  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  rather  than  be  concerned 
in  an  aflair  so  unnatural.  I  would  act,  if  possible, 
•8  a  mediator  betwixt  you," 

They  had  hitherto  remained  standing.  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel now  offered  his  gu^t  a  seat  i  and,  having  as- 
sumed one  himself,  ne  broke  the  awkward  pause 
which  ensued  by  observing,  "I  should  be  happy, 
after  experiencing  such  a  long  course  of  injustice 
mul  persecution  from  your  friend,  to  learn,  even  at 
ikn  late  period,  Centain  Jekyl,  any  thing  which 
can  make  me  think  better,  cither  of  him,  or  of  his 
mirpose  towards  me  and  towards  otber«i/'  J 


"Mr.  Tyrrel,"  said  Ctptiiii  JekyL  "yqn.imr. 
allow  me  to  speak  with  candour.  There  is  too 
groat  a  stake  betwixt  your  brother  and  you  to  per- 
mit you  to  he  friends;  but  I  do  not  see  it  is  neocs- 
sary  that  you  should  therefore  be  mortal  enemies" 
*^l  am  not  my  brother's  enemy,  Captain  Jekyl." 
said  Tyrrel—"  I  have  never  been  so— His  frieM  1 
cannot  be,  and  he  knows  but  too  well  the  innir- 
moun tabic  barrier  which  his  own  conduct  hasj>laoed 
between  us." 

"  I  am  aware,'*  said  Captain  Jekyl,  slowly  and 
expressively,  "generally,  at  least,  of  the  particular! 
of  your  unfortunate  disagreement." 

"If  so,"  said  TVrrel,  colouring^  "you  must  be 
also  aware  with  wnat  extreme  pom  1  feel  mymHi 
compelled  to  enter  on  such  a  subject  with  a  total 
stranger— a  stranger,  too^  the  friend  and  confidant 

of  one  who But  I  will  not  hurt  your  feeling 

Captain  Jekyl,  but  rather  endeavour  to  Bupprm 
my  own.  In  one  word,  I  beg  to  be  fiavoumi  witli 
the  import  of  your  communication,  as  I  am  obliged 
to  go  down  to  the  Spa  this  rooming  in  order  to 
put  to  rights  some  matters  there  which  concern  nt 
nearly.'* 

"It  you  mean  the  cause  of  your  absence  from  in 
appointment  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Caotaiu 
Jekyl,  "the  matter  has  been  already  comwctdy 
explained.  I  pulled  down  the  offensive  piacaip 
with  my  own  hand,  and  rendered  myself  respona- 
ble  for  your  honour  to  any  one  who  should  presume 
to  hold  It  in  future  doubt." 

"Sir."  said  IVrrel,  very  much  surprised,  "lam 
obliged  to  you  lor  your  intention,  the  more  so  as  I 
am  Ignorant  how  I  have  merited  such  interference 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  satisfactory  to  me,  because 
I  am  accustomed  to  be  the  guardian  of  my  own 
honour." 

"An  easy  task,  I  presume  in  all  case^  Hb. 
Tynel,  answered  Jekyf,  "hot  peculiarly  so  m  the 
present,  when  you  will  find  no  one  so  nardy  as  lo 
assail  it.— My  mterference,  indeed,  would  have  been 
unjustifiably  officious^  had  I  not  been  at  the  momeflt 
undertaking  a  commission  implying  confidential  in- 
tercourse with  you.  For  the  sake  of  my  own  cha- 
racter, it  became  necessary  to  establish  yours.  I 
know  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair  from  my  frieiid, 
fhe  Earl  of  Etherington,  who  ought  to  thank  Hea- 
ven so  long  as  he  lives,  that  saved  him  On  that  occa- 
sion from  the  commission  of  a  very  great  crime." 

"Your  friend,  sir,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  mi 
life,  much  to  thank  Heaven  for,  but  more  for  which 
to  ask  God's  forgiveness." 

"I  am  no  divine,  sir,"  replied  Captam  Jekyl, 
with  spirit ;  "  but  I  have  been  told  thbt  the  same 
may  be  sdid  of  most  men  alive." 

"I,  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,"  said  IVmi; 
"  but,  to  proceed.- Have  you  found  yourself  at 
liberty.  Captain  Jekyl,  to  deliver  to  the  public  the 
whole  particulars  of  a  rencontre  so  singular  ac  that 
which  took  place  between  your  friend  and  rael  , 

"I  have  not,  sir,"  said  Jekyl— "I  judged  tt  a 
matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  which  each  of^you  had 
the  like  interest  to  preserve  secret."  '   , 

"May  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tyrrel.  " bow 
it  was  possible  for  you  to  vindicate  my  abscnoe 
from  Sir  Bingo's  rendezvous  otherwise?" 

"It  was  only  necessary,  sir.  to  pledge  my  word 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  charactenm 
which  I  am  pretty  well  known  to  the  world,  that, 
to  my  certain  personal  knowledge,  you  were  hurt 
in  an  affair  with  a  friend  of  mine,  the  fiirther  par- 
ticulars of  which  prudence  required  should  be  sunk 
into  oblivion.  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to  dis- 
pute my  word,  or  to  require  more  than  my  aesj  • 
ranee.— If  there  should  oe  any  one  very  Hard_2 
faith  on  the  occasion,  I  shall  find  a  way  to  satisfy 
him.  In  the  mean  while,  your  outlawry  has  b^n 
rescinded  in  the  most  honourable  manner;  and  Sir 
Bingo,  in  consideration  of  his  share  in  giving  rise 
to  reports  so  injurious  to  you,  is  desirous  to  drop  ' 
all  further  proceedings  in  his  original  quarrel,  and 
hopes  the  whole  matter  wSI  be  forgot  apd  forgiveo 
on  all  sides."     • 

"  Upon  my  word  Captain  JekvV  ansycred  Tf^ 
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nl,  "voa  Ity  me  under  the  neotititrof  acknowledg- 
Big  oolintion  to  you.  You  have  cut  a  knot  which 
I  should  have  found  it  verv  difficult  to  unloose ;  for  I 
fiinkly  confess,  that,  while  I  was  determined  not  lo 
remain  under  the  sti/pna  put  upon  m^  I  should  have 
bad  great  difficulty  m  clearing  myseUJ  without  men- 
tioning circumstances,  which,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  my  father's  memory,  should  be  buried  in 
eternal  oblivion.  I  hope  vour  friend  feels  no  con- 
tinued inconvenience  from  his  hurt  7" 

"His  iordahip  is  nearly  quite  recovered,'*  .said 
Jekyl. 

"And  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  that, 
•0  far  88  my  wUl  was  concerned,  I  am  lotally  guilt- 
lets  of  the  purpose  of  hurting  him  7" 

"He  does  you  full  justice  in  that  and  every  thing 
ebe,"  replied  Jekyl ;  ^* regrets  the  impetuosity  of  his 
own  temper,  and  is  determined  to  be  on  his  guard 
if^inai  it  in  future." 

"Thai-'*  said  Tynel,  "is  so  far  well;  and  now, 
may  I  ask  once  more,  what  communication  you  have 
to  make  to  me  on  the  part  of  your  friend  7— Were 
it  from  any  one  but  him,  whom  1  have  found  so  uni- 
formly false  and  treacherous,  your  own  fairness  and 
candour  would  induce  me  to  nope  that  this  unnatural 
^nei  might  be  in  some  oort  ended  by  your  medi- 
ation." 

*\  then  prcx;eed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  aus- 
IMoes  than  I  expected,"  said  Captain  JekyI,  "  to  enter 
pa  my  commiasion.^Tou  are  about  to  commence  a 
lawsmt,  Mr.  Tyrrd,  if  fame  does  not  wrong  you,  for 
the  purpose  of  dQ)riving  your  brother  of  his  estate  and 
title" 

"The  eaae  is  not  fairly  stated,  Captain  Jekvl,"  re- 
plied TjOTel ;  •*  I  commence  a  lawsuit,  when  I  do  com- 
nmce  it,  ior  the  sake  of  ascertaining  my  own  just 
iwhta." 

It  comes  to  the  samo  thing  eventually,"  said  the 
mediator ;  **  I  am  not  called  upon,  to  decide  upon  the 
JBrtice  of  your  claims,  but  they  are,  you  will  allow, 
wwly  started.  The  late  Countess  of  Etherington 
ffled  m  possession— open  and  undoubted  possession— 
of  her  rank  in  society." 

^  "If  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  reolied  Tyrrel, 
ne  had  more  than  justice  who  enjoyed  it  so  fong ; 
and  the  injured  lady  whose  claims  were  postponed. 
Bad  juai  so  much  less.— But  this  is  no  pomt  tor  you 
Md  me  to  discuss  between  ua— it  must  be  tried  else- 
wheie.** 

*  I*roofa^  sir,  af  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary 
to. overthrow  a  right  so  well  established  in  public 
^nion  as  that  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  title  of 
KwCTipgron." 

.  Tirirel  took  a  paper  from  hispocketbook.  and,  hand- 
^rt  to  Captain  Jekyl,  only  answered,  **I  have  no 
wauabts  of  asking  you  to  give  up  the  cause  of  your 
"Wnd:  but  metbioks  the  documents  of  which  I^ve 
yoaa  list,  may  shake  your  opinion  of  it." 

Captain -Jekyl  read,  muttering  to  himself,  ***Cer- 
"sfcaU  of  marriage^  bv  the  Rev.  Zadoek  Kemp^  chap- 
mU>tiu  British  Embassy  at  Paris^  between  Marie 
«  BtUrockc,  Comptesse  d/Martigny,  and  the  Right 
imaurabU  John  Fynxt  OakendiUe— Letters  between 
Mai  Earl  of  Etherington  and  his  /ady,  under  the 
^»*€0fMada7ne  de  Martienv— Certificate  qf  baptism 
'jthdaratum  of  the  Earl  qf  Bthtrington  on  his 
JJ«tt-6«rf.'— AH  this  is  very  well— but  may  I  ask  you, 
■r.  Tyml.  if  it  is  really  your  purpose  to  go  to  extremity 
*™your  brother  7" 

j^He  has  forgot  that  he  is  one— he  has  lifted  his 
■yd  agamst  my  life." 

You  have  shed  his  blood— twice  shed  it,"  said 
wi;  "the  ^orld  will  not  ask  which  brother  gave 
\  jMflence,  but  which  received,  which  in0icted,  the 
■Jtfest  wound."  ♦ 

,Your  friend  has  inflicted  one  on  me,  sir,"  said 
»yn«,  "  that  wiH  bleed  while  1  have  the  power  of 
Btonory." 

_  I  underBtand  you.  sir."  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  "you 
»S5  the  affair  of  iSss  Mowbray  T 
.    Spre   me   on  that  subject,  sir!"  said  Tyrrel. 

Hitherto  I  have  diaputed  my  most  iniportant  rights 
rjwais  which  involved  my  rank  in  rf>ciety,  my  for- 
«M,  (he  honotfr  of  my  moicher-with  Bometmng  like 


compoaure;  hot  4q  noi  aay  mora  on  dia  topic  ]km 

have  touched  upon,  unless  you  would  have  before  you 
a  roadman  i— la  it  poaaible  for  you,  sir^  to  have  heani 
even  the  outline  of  this  atoiy.  and  to  imagine  that  I 
can  ever  reflect  on  the  coldblooded  and  most  inhu* 
man  stratagem,  which  this  friend  of  yours  prepafed 

for  two  unfortunates,  without" He  started  up,  and 

walked  impetuously  to  and  fro.  "  Since  the  l<^end 
himself  interrupted  the  happiness  of  perfect  innocence, 
there  was  never  such  an  act  of  treachery— never  such 
schemes  of  happiness  destroyed— never  such  inevita- 
ble misery  prepared  for  two  wretches  who  had  tha 
idiocy  to  repose  perfect  confidence  in  him  1— Had  there 
been  passion  in  his  conduct,  it  bad  been  the  act  of  a 
man— a  wicked  man,  indeed,  but  still  a  human  crea- 
ture, acting  under  the  induence  of  human  feeling»-r 
but  his  was  the  deed  of  a  calm,  cold,  calculating 
demon,  actuated  by  the  basest  and  most  aordia 
motives  of  aelf-interest,  joined,  as  I  firmly  beUev^  to 
an  early,  and  inveterate  hatred  of  one  whose  claima 
^he  considered  as  at  variance  with  his  own/' 

"I  am  Borrv  to  see  you  in  such  a  temper,"  said 
Captain  Jekyl,  calmly ;  "  Lord  Etherington,  I  trust, 
acted  on  verv  different  motives  than  those  you  impute 
to  him;  and  if  you  will  but  listen  to  me,  pernapa 
somethmg  may  be  struck  out  which  may  accomnuH 
date  these  unhappy  disputes." 

"Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  sitting  down  again,  "I  will 
listen  to  you  with  calmness,  as  I  would  remain  calm 
under  the  probe  of  a  surgeon  tending  a  festered 
wound.  But  when  you  touch  me  to  the  quick,  whea 
you  prick  the  very  nerve,  you  cannot  expect  me  ta 
endure  without  wincing." 

"  I  will  endeavour,  then,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  opera- 
tion as  I  can,"  replied  Captain  Jekvl,  who  possessed 
the  advantage  of  the  most  admirable  composure  dur- 
ing the  whole  conference,  "  I  conclude,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
that  the  peace,  happineas,  and  honour  of  Misa  Mow- 
bra3^  hre  dear  to  you  7" 

"Who  dare  impeach  her  honour T'  said  Tyrral, 
fiercely;  then  checking  himself,  added,  in  a  mora 
moderate  tone,  but  one  of  deep  feeling,  "  They  are 
dear  to  me,  sir,  as  my  eyesight." 

"  My  friend  holds  them  in  equal  regard,"  said  tha 
Captain ;  '*  and  haa  come  to  the  resolution  of  doing 
her  the  most  ample  justice." 

"  He  can  do  her  juatice  no  otherwise,  than  by  oeaa- 
ing  to  haunt  this  neighbourhood,  to  think,  to  speak, 
even  to  dream  of  her. 

"Lord  Etherington  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Captam 
Jekyl:  "ho  believes  that  if  Miss  Mowbray  hasE 


his  fortune." 

"  His  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  sir.  are  as  much  a 
falsehood  as  he  is  himself;"  said  Tyrrel,  with  vmh 
lence— "  Many  Clara  Mowbray?  never  I" 

"My  friend's  fortune,  you  will  observe,"  replied 
Jekyl,  "does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  event  of  tha 
lawsuit  with  which  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  now  threatcua 
him.— Deprive  him,  if  you  can,  of  the  Oakendala 
estate,  he  has  still  a  large  patrimony  by  his  mothers 
and  besides,  as  to  his  marriage  with  Clara  Mowbray, 
he  conceives^  that  unless  it  should  be  the  lady's  wish 
lo  have  the  ceremony  repeated,  to  which  he  is  moat 
desirous  lo  defer  his  own  opinion,  they  have  only  t^ 
declare  that  it  has  already  passed  between  them.  _ 

"  A  trick,  sir  r*  said  Tyrrel,  "  a  vile  infamous  Inckl 
of  which  the  lowest  wretch  in  Newgate  would  be 
ashamed— the  imposition  of  one  person  lor  another. 

"Of  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  seen  no  evidenoa 
whatever.  The  clergyman's  certificate  is  clears 
Francis  Tyrrel  is  united  lo  Clara  Mowbray  in  thft 
holy  bands  of  wedlock— such ^  is  the  tenoi>-tnere  is  a 
copy— nay,  stop  one  instant,  if  you  please,  sir,  Voa 
say  there  was  an  imposition  m  the  case— 1  have  ne 
doubt  but  you  speak  what  you  believe,  and  what  Miaa 
Mowbray  told  you.  She  was  surprised— forced  ia 
some  raeaaure  from  the  husband  she  had  iust  married 
—ashamed  to  meet  her  former  lover,  to  whom,  doubt- 
less, she  had  made  many  a  vow  of  love,  and  ne'er  a 
true  one— what  wonder  that,  unsupported  by  her  brida* 
groom,  she  should  have  changed  her  tonei  and  thrown 
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tl)  the  blame  of  her  own  ineonstancjr  on  the  absent 
nwainl— A  woman,  at  a  pinch  so  critical,  will  make 
the  ^o8t  improbable  excuse,  rather  than  be  found 


cuiity  on  her  own  confession.' 


There  must  be  no  jesting  in  this  case,"  said  Tyr- 
tei,  his  cheek  becoming  pale,  and  his  voice  altered 
with  passion. 

"I  am  quite  serioas,  sir,"  replied  JekyI ; "  and  there 
is  no  law  court  in  Britain  that  would  take  the  lady's 
word—all  she  has  to  offer,  and  that  in  her  own  cause 
—against  a  whole  bodv  of  evidence,  direct  and  cir- 
cumstantial, showing  that  she  was  by  her  own  free 
consent  married  to  ine  gentleman  who  now  claims 
her  hand.— Forgive  me,  sir— I  see  you  are  much 
agitated— I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  your  right  of  be- 
lieving what  you  think  is  most  credible— I  only  use 
the  freedom  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  impression 
which  the  evidence  is  likely  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
indifferent  persons." 

"  Your  friend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affecting  a  com- 
posure, which,  however,  he  was  far  from  |>08scssing, 

may  think  by  such  arguments  to  screen  nis  villany ; 
a>bQt  it  cannot  avail  him— the  truth  is  known  to  Heaven 
>-it  is  known  to  me— and  there  is,  besides,  one  indif- 
ferent witness  upon  earth,  who  can  te^ti^  that  the 
most  abominable  imposition  was  pracused  on  Miss 
Mowbray." 

"  You  mean  her  cousin,- Hannah  Irwin,  I  think, 
is  her  name,"  answered  Jekyl;  "you  see  I  am  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  where  is  Hannah  Irwin  to  be  found?" 

"She  will  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven*s  gpod 

3 'me,  and  to  the  confusion  of  him  who  now  imagines 
le  only  witness  of  his  treachery— the  only  one  who 
could  tell  the  truth  of  this  complicated  mystery— 
either  no  longer  lives,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  Drouc;ht 
forward  against  him,  to  the  niin  of  his  schemes.  Yes, 
«ir,  that  slight  observation  of  yours  has  more  than 
explained  to  me  why  your  friend,  or,  to  coll  him  by 
his  true  name,  Mr.  Valentine  Bulmer,  has  not  com- 
"menced  his  machinations  sooner,  and  also  why  he 
has  comnirnced  them  now.  He  thinks  himself  cer- 
tain that  Hannah  Irvfin  is  not  now  in  Britain,  or  to 
be  produced  in  a  court  of  justice— he  may  find  him- 
•clf  mistaken." 

"  My  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  issue 
of  his  cause,"  answered  Jekyl;  " but  for  the  lady's 
sake,  he  is  most  unwilling  to  prosecute  a  suit  which 
must  be  attended  with  so  many  circumstances  of 
painful  exposure." 

"Exposure,  indeed!"  answered  Tyrrel;  "thanks 
to  the  traitor  who  laid  a  mine  so  fearful,  and  who 
now  affects  to  be  reluctant  to  fire  it.— Oh !  how  f  am 
bound  to  curse  that  aflinity  that  restrains  my  hands! 

I  would  bo  content  to  be  the  meanest  and  vilest  of 
society^  for  one  hour  of  vengeance  on  this  unexampled 
hjTXKjnte !— One  thing  is  ccrtam,  sir— your  friend  will 
have  no  living  victim.  His  persecution  will  kill 
Clara  Mowbra>',  and  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  crimes. 

with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  sweetest 1  shall 

grow  a  woman,  if  I  say  more  on  the  subject  I" 

"My  friend,"  said  Jekyl,  "since  you  like  best  to 
have  him  so  defined,  is  as  desirous  as  you  can  be  to 
•pare  the  lady's  feelings ;  and  with  that  view,  not 
reverting  to  former  passages,  he  has  laid  before  her 
brother  a  proposal  of  alliance,  with  which  Mr.  Mow- 
bray is  highly  pleased." 

"Ha!"  said  Tyrrel,  startin»-r"  And  the  lady 7"— 

"And  the  lady  so  far  proveo  favourable,  as  to  con- 
iient  that  Lord  Etherington  shall  visit  Shaws-Castle." 

"  Her  consent  must  have  been  extorted !"  exclaimed 
Tyrrel. 

"It  was  given  voluntarily,"  said  Jekyl,  "as  I  am 
led, to  understand ;  unless,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  the 
desire  to  veil  these  very  un pleasing  transactions  may 
have  operated,  I  think  naturally  enough,  to  induce 
her  to  sink  them  in  eternal  secresy,  by  accepting  Lonl 
Etherington*B  hand.— I  see,  sir,  I  give  you  pam,  and 
am  sorry  for  it.— I  have  no  title  to  call  upon  you  for 
^  jy  exertion  of  generosity ;  but,  should  such  be  Miss 
B!owbray's  senuments,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  of 
y  w,  that  you  will  not  compromise  the  lady's  honour 
b '  insisting  upon  former  claims,  and  opening  up  dis- 

II  puiaUe  transactions  bo  long  past  7" 


"Captain  Jeikyl,**  said  Tyrrel,  solemnly,  "I haw 
no  claims.  Whatever  I  might  have  had,  were  eu* 
celled  by  :he  act  of  treachery  through  which  your 
friend  endeavoured  too  successfully  to  supplaat  me. 
Were  Clara  Mowbray  as  free  from  her  pretended  mir* 
riagp  as  law  could  pronounce  her,  still  with  me— me, at 
least,  of  all  men  in  the  world— the  obstacle  must  evtr 
remain,  that  the  nuptial  benedicdon  has  been  pro- 
nounced over  her,  and  the  roan  whom  I  must  for  once 

call  brother.^* He  stopped  at  that  word,  as  if  it 

had  cost  him  agony  to  pronounce  it,  and  tbeo  n- 
sumed :— "  No,  sir,  I  navo  no  views  of  persoail 
advantage  in  this  matter— they  have  been  Ions  anni- 
hilated—But I  will  not  permit  Clara  Mowbray  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  villain— I  will  watch  over  ha 
with  thoughts  as  spotless  as  those  of  her  guanliaB 
angd.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evilshe bar 
sustained— I  (irst  persuaded  her  to  quit  the  path  d 
duty— I,  of  all  men  who  live,  am  bound  to  proteei 
her  from  the  misery— from  the  guilt— which  miBt 
attach  to  her  as  this  man's  wife.  1  will  WHt 
believe  that  she  wishes  it— 1  will  never  believe, 
that  in  calm  mind  and  sober  reason,  she  can  be 
brought  to  listen  to.  such  a  guilty  proposal.—Bot 
her  mind— alas !— is  not  of  the  firm  texture  it  once 
couW  boast ;  and  your  friend  knows  well  how  to 
press  on  the  spring  of  every  passion  that  can  agitate 
and  alarm  her.  Threats  of  exposure  may  extort  her 
consent  to  this  most  unfitting  match,  if  Uiev  do  no. 
indeed  drive  her  to  suieida  which  I  think  the  moat 
likely  termination.  I  will,  therefore,  be  strong  when 
she  IS  weak.— Your  friend,  sir,  must  at. least  strip  oil 

Sropo^als  of  their  fine  gilding.  I  will  satisfy  Mr 
lowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  of  his  false  pretonceei  both 
to  rank  and  fortune;  and  I  rather  thitik  he  will  pro- 
tect his  sister  against  the  claim  of  a  needv  profligate 
though  he  might  be  dazzled  with  the  aihaLoeof  t 
wealthy  peer.'*^ 

"Your  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  Jekyl; 
"  Mid  when  it  is,  jour  brother  will  retain  progatf 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  marry  a  greater  match  than 
Miss  Mowbray,  besides  the  large  estate  of  Nctu^ 
wood,  to  which  that  alliance  must  give  him  riglit  But 
I  would  wish  to  make  some  accommodation  between 
you  if  it  were  possible.  You  profess,  Mr.  Tymd,  \» 
lay  aside  all  selfish  wishes  and  views  in  this  matter, 
and  to  look  entirely  to  Miss  Mowbray's  safety  and 
happiness  7" 

''  Siich,  upon  my  honour,  is  the  ex^usive  purpose oi 
my  interference— 1  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  pro- 
cure her  an  hour  of  quiet— /or  happiness  she  willoevit 
know  again."  „ 

"  Your  anticipations  of  Miss  Mowbray's  distrew, 
said  Jekyl,  "  are^  I  understand,  founded  upon  tn 
character  of  my  fnend.  You  think  him  a  man  of  urw 
principle,  and  because  he  overreached  you  in  a  juven* 
intrigue,  you  conclude  that  now,  in  hit  more  steady  ana 
advanced  years,  the  happiness  df  the  lady  in  whom  you 
arc  so  much  interested  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  hiixi  r 

"  There  may  be  other  grounds,"  said  Tyrrel,  hastily ! 
"but  you  may  argue  upon  those  you  have  naniad,  u 
sufficient  to  warrant  my  interference." 

"  How,  then,  if  I  should  propose  some  accomniodt* 
tion  of  this  nature  ?  Lord  Etherington  docs  not  pn- 
tend  to  the  ardour  of  a  passionate  lover.  Hchvei 
much  in  the  world,  and  has  no  desire  to  quit  it.,  Mitf 
Mowbray's  health  is  delicate— her  spirits  vanable- 
and  retirement  would  most  probably  be  her  choice.- 
Suppose— I  am  barely  putting  a  supposition— suppMJ 
that  a  marriage  between  two  persons  so  circumstanoetf 
were  rendered  necessary  or  advantageous  to  botk 
—suppose  that  such  a  marriage  were  to  secure  topnj 
party  a  large  estate— were  to  insure  the  other  agau>K 
all  the  consequences  of  an  unpleasant  exposure— aluV 
both  ends  might  be  obtained  by  the  mere  ceit^inonrof 
marriage  passing  between  them.  'There  might  be  t 
previous  contract  of  separation,  with  suitable  pr^ 
visions  for  the  lady,  and  stipulations,  by  which  the 
husband  should  renounce  all  claim  to  lier  sociei* 
Such  thinss  happen  every  season,  if  npt  on  the  Toy 
marriage  day,  yet  before  the  honeymoon  is  oytr.-; 
Wealth  and  fiasedom  would  be  the  lady's,  and  a8«jincn 
rank  as  you,  sir,  supposing  yoiu:  claims  just,  may  thiii* 
proper  to  leave  them." 
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'  TbtfBwts  a  long  pniae,  daring  wkiohTVnal  under- 
mot  mtoy  changes  of  countenance,  which  Jakyl 
*  watched  carefully,  without  presaing  him  for  an  an- 
swer. At  length  ne  ra>Iied,  "There  is  much  in  your 
prDpoeal,  Captain  Jei&yl,  which  I  might  be  teinptod  to 
•oeede  ta  as  ooe  manner  of  unloosing  thi»  Gordian 
knot,  ina  a  compromise  by  which  Miss  Mowbrav's 
fature  tranquillity  would  be  in  some  degree  provided 
for.  But  I  would  rather  trust  a  fanged  adder  than  vour 
friend,  unless  I  saw  him  fettered  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
ioleresL  Besides,  I  am  certain  the  unhappy  lady  could 
nefer  survive  the  being  connected  wiin  nim  in  this 
manner,  though  but  for  the  single  moment  when  they 
ihoald  apMar  together  at  the  altar.  There  are  other 
obwcliona  ■  ■■    ■  » 

Be  checked  himseU;  paased,  and  then  proceeded  in 
a  calm  and  self-possessM  tone.  "You  think,  per- 
haps, even  vet,  that  I  have  some  selfish  and  interested 
views  in  tnis  busiDe&» ;  and  probably  you  may  feel 
loonelf  entitled  to  entertain  the  same  suspicion  to- 
waids  me,  which  I  avowedly  harbour  respecti|ig  every 
propositioa  which  originates  with  your  friend.— I 
cannot  help  it— I  can  but  meet  these  disadvantageous 
jmpieasioDs  with  plain  dealing  and  honesty ;  and  it 
iain  the  apiritof  both  thai  /make  a  proposition  to 
you.~Toar  friend  is^  attached  to  rank,  fortune,  and 
woildly  advantages,  in  the  usual  proportion,  at  least, 
in  which  they  are  pursued  by  men  ox  the  world— this 
yoQ  must  admit,  and  I  will  not  offend  you  by  supposing 
mora'* 

.  **  I  know  few  people  who  do  not  desire  such  advan- 
tagBB,"  answered  Captain  Jekyl :  *'  and  I  frankly  own 
tut  be  affects  no  particular  degree  of  phiiosophie 
baflemoe  respecting  them." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Indeed,  the  propo- 
9b1  yoo  have  just  made  indicates  that  his  pretended 
cltnn  on  this  young  lady's  hand  i8  entirely,  or  almost 
entiiely^  dictated  by  motives  of  interest,  since  you  are 
of  opinion  that  he  would  be  contented  to  separate 
from  her  society  on  the  very  marriage  day,  provided 
that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  aasurcxl  oithe  Nettle  wood 
pmiefiy." 

,  Mv  proposition  was  unauthorized  by  my  prln- 
apal,,  answered  Jekyl  \  ^  but  it  is  needless  to  deny, 
that  its  very^enor  implies  an  idoa«  on  my  part,  that 
Lxd  Eihenngton  is  no  passionate  lover" 

"Well  then,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "Consider,  sir, 
tod  let  him  consider  well,  that  the  estate  and  rank  he 
BOW  asnimes,  depend  upon  my  will  and  pleasure— 
tkat,  if  I  prosecute  the  claims  of  which  that  scroll 
makes  yoa  aware,  he  must  descend  from  the  rank  of 
an  earl  into  that  of  a  commoner,  stripped  of  by  much 
ths  better  half  of  his  fortune— a  diminution  which 
^^oold  be  fiir  from  compensated  by  the  estate  of  Nct- 
jkwood,  even  if  he  could  obtain  it,  which  could  only 
nby  means  of  a  lawsuit,  precarious  in  the  issue,  and 


Boei  dishonourable  in  its  very  essence."       , 
"Well,  sir,*'  replied  JekyL  "I  perceive  your  argu- 
neni--What  is  your  proposal?" 

"Hiat  I  will  abstain  from  prosecutmg  my  claim  on 
w)ae  honours  and  that  pro|>crty— that  I  will  leave 
Viktntine  Bulmer  in  possession  of  his  usurped  title 
nd  ill-deserved  wealth— that  I  will  bind  myself  under 
wiMrongKst  penalties  never  to  disturb  hid  possession 
■  uieEaiidom  of  Etherington  and  estates  belonging 
^  It— on  condition  that  he  allows  the  woman,  whose 
Peaee  of  mind  he  has  ruined  for  ever,  to  walk  through 
wewortd  in  ^er  wretchedness,  undisturbed  either  oy 
«  marriage-suit,  or  by  any  claim  founded  upon  ma 
vvDmoat  treacherous  conduct— in  short,  that  he  for- 
Mtt  to  molest  Clara  Mowbray,  either  by  his  prosence. 
'•ni,  lettsr,  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  third 
Vvjn  and  be  to  her  in  future  as  if  he  did  not  exist" 

*Tbis  is  a  singular  offer,"  said  the  Captain ;  **may 
'■jtf Xou  are  serious  in  makingit?" 

I  am.  neither  surprised  nor  onended  at  the  ques- 
Jgi  and  Tyrrd.  "I  am  a  man,  sir,  like  others,  and 
?*ctnp  superiority  to  that  which  all  men  desire  thd 
IwiiiBiuB  of— a  certain  consideration  and  station  in 
**!^-  I  am  no  romantic  fool  to  undervalue  the  sa- 
*iw<>j  1  am  abou t  to  make.  I  renounce  a  rank  which 
•  anaoQ^t  to  be  the  more  valuable  tq  me,  because 
*jywves  Che  blushed  aa  he  spoke)  the  fame  of  an 
BQOoaiad  mother-becaoae,  in  failing  to  daixn  it,  I 


diaobey  the  eoittmaAds  of  a  d  viog  father,  who  wishnd 
that  by  doing  so  I  should  declare  to  the  world  the  pe- 
nitence which  hurried  him  perhaps  to  the  grave,  and 
the  making  which  public  he  considered  might  lis 
some  atonement  for  his  errors.  From  an  honoured  •  • 
place  in  the  land,  I  descend  voluntarily  to  become  a 
namelesa  exile;  for,  once  certain  that  Clara  Mow- 
bray's peace  is  assured,  Britain  no  longer  holds  me. 
All  this  I  do,  sir,  not  in  any  kile  strain  of  overheated 
feeling,  but  seeing,  and  knowing,  and  dearly  valuing; 
every  advantage  which  I  renounce— yet  I  do  it,  and 
do  it  willingly,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  farther  evil 
to  one.  on  whom  I  have  already  brought  too— toa 
much." 

•  His  voice,  in  spite  of  his  exei^ons,  faltered  as  ha 
concluded  the  sentence,  and  a  big  drop  which  rose  to 
his  eye,  required  him  for  the  moment  to  turn  towards 
the  window. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing again  to  Captain  Jekyl;  "  if  it  excites  your  ridi- 
cuicu  sir,  let  it  be  at  least  a  proof  of  my  sincerity." 

"  I  am  iar  from  entertaining  such  sentiments/'  said^ 
Jekyl,  respectfully— for,  in  a  long  train  of  fashionabls 
folhes,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly  hardened—"  very 
far,  indeed.  To  a  proposal  so  singular  as  yours,  I  can- 
not be  expected  to  answer— except  thus  far— the  cha- 
racter of  the  peerage  is,  I  believe,  indelible,  and  can- 
not be  resigned  or  assumed  at  pleasure.  If  you  are 
really  Earl  of  Etherington^  I  cannot  see  how  your  re- 
signing the  rij^ht  may  avail  my-friend." 

^*  You,  sir.  It  might  not  avail,"  said  Tyrrel,  gravely, 
"because  you,  pernapa,  might  scorn  to  exercise  a  right, 
or.hold  a  title  that  was  not  legally  yours.  ,  But  your 
friend  will  have  no  such  compunctious  visi tings.  If 
he  can  act  the  Eari  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  Has  al- 
ready shown  that  his  honour  and  conscience  will  ha 
easily  satisfied."  ,  . 

"  May  I  take  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  containing 
|his  list  of  documents,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "for  thii 
mformation  of  my  constituent  7 

"The  paper  is  at  your  pleasure,  air,"  replied  Tyrrel 5 
"  it  is  itself  but  a  copy.- But  CapUin  JekyL"  he  ad- 
ded, with  a  sarcastic  expressi  >n,  "  is,  it  would  seem, 
but  imperfiBCily  let  into  his  friend's  confidence— be 
may  be  assured  his  principal  is  completely  aoquainted 


witn  the  contents  of  this  paper,  and  has  accurate  co- 
pies of  the  deeds  to  which  it  refers." 

"  I  think  it  scarce  possible,"  said  Jekyl,  angrily. 

"  Possible  and  certain  I"  answered  Tyrrel.  My 
father,  shortly  preceding  his  death,  sent  me— with  a 
most  affecting  confeasion  of  his  error*— this  list,  of 
papers,  and  acquainted  me  that  he  had  made  a  aimiUu' 
communication  to  your  friend.  That  he  did  so  I  have 
no  doubt,  however  Mr.  Bulmer  may  have  thoughK 
proper  td  disguise  the  circumstance  in  communication 
with  you.  One  circumstance,  among  others,  stampe 
at  once  his  character,  and  confirms  me  of  the  danger 
he  apprehended  by  my  return  to  Britain.  He  found 
means,  througt^  a  scoundrelly  agent,  who  had  made 
mo  the  usual  remittances  from  my  father  while  alive, 
to  withhold  those  which  were  necessary  for  my  re- 
turn from  the  .Levant,  and  I  was  obliged  to  borrow 
from  a  friend." 

"Indeed?"  replied  Jekyl.  "It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  hpaid  of  these  papers— May  I  inquire  where  the 
originals  are,  and  in  whose  custody?" 

'^I  was  In  the  East,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "during  my 
father's  last  illness,  and  these  papers  were  by  him  de- 
posited with  a  reapectablo  commercial  house,  with 
which  he  was  connected.  They  were  enclosed  m  a 
cover  directed  to  me,  and  that  again  in.  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  the  principal  person  in  their  firm.  * 

"  You  must  be  sensible."  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  that 
I  can  scarcely  decide  on  the  exiraonlinary  offer  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  make,  of  resigning  the  claim 
founded  on  theap  documents,  unless  I  had  a  previous 
opportunity  of  examing  them. ' 

''You  ahall  have  that  opportunity— I  will  write  le 
have  them  sent  down  by  the  post— they  lie  but  ia 
small  compass." 

"This,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  "  sums  up  all  that 
can  be  said  at  pgresenL— Supposing  these  proofs  to  m 
of  unexceiitionable  authenUcity,  I  certainly  would  ad- 
vise my  fiiend  Etherington  10  put  tp  aleep  a  claim  M 
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impomfit  as  ymnrs,  even  ^t  tfra  expmm  of  rengnmg 
bin  matrimonial  speculation— I  presume  you  demgn  to 
abide  by  you^  ofler  f 

**I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  altering  my  mind— etill 
leae  of  retracting  my  word,"  said  Tyn^i  somewhat 
haughtily. 

"We  part  friends,  I  hope  Y*  said  Jekyl,  rising,  and 
taking  his  leave. 

•*Nol  enemies,  certainly,  Captain  Jekyl.  I  will 
own  to  yon  1  owe  you  my  thanks  for  extricating  me 
from  that  foolieh  affair  at  the  Well— nothing  could 
have  put  me  to  more  inconvenience  than  the  neces- 
sity of  following  to  extremity  a  frivolous  quatrel  at 
the  present  moment." 

**  You  will  comedown  among  us,  then  7*'  said  Jekyl. 

**I  certainly  shall  not  wish  So  appear  to  hide  niv- 
■elf,"  answered  Tyirel ;  "  it  is  a  circpmatanoe  might 
be  turned  against  me— there  is  a  party  who  ^"ill  avail 
himself  of  every  advantage.  I  nave  but  one  path, 
Captain  Jekyl— that  of  triith  and  honour." 

Captain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  So  soon 
w  he  was  gone,  Tyrrel  locked  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  portrait,  gazed 
on  it  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  until 
the  tears  dropped  from  his  eye. 

It  was  the  picture  of  Clara  Mowbrav,  such  as  he 
had  known  her  in  the  days  of  their  youimiil  love,  and 
taken  by  himself,  whose  early  turn  for  painting  had 
already  developed  itself.  The  features  of  the  bloom- 
mjg  gin  might  be  yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance 
of^the  more  matured  original.  But  what  was  now 
become  of  the  glow  whicn  had  shaded  her  cheek 7— 
what  of  the  arch,  yet  subdued  pleasantry,  which  lurked 
in  the  eye?— what  of  the  Joyous  content,  whirh  com- 
posed every  feature  to  the  expression  of  a  Ruphro- 
•yne  7— Alas !  these  were  long  fled  !— Sorrow  had 
laki  his  hand  upon  her— the  purple  lif^ht  of  youth  was 
quenched— the  glance  of  innocent  goyety  was  ex- 
changed for  looks  now  moody  with  ill-concealed  care, 
now  animated  by  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  satirical 
observation. 

"  What  a  wreck !  what  a  wreck !"  exclaimed  Tyr- 
rel ;  "  and  all  of  one  wretch's  making.— Can  I  put  the 
last  hand  to  the  work,  and  be  her  murderer  outrisht  ? 
I  cannot— I  cannot  I— I  will  be  strong  in  the  resolve  I 
have  formed— I  will  sacrifice  all— ranit— station— for- 
tune—and  fame.  Revenge !— Revenge  itself,  the  last 
good  left  me— revenge  itself  I  will  sacrifice,  to  obtain 
tor  hff  such  tranquiUity  as  she  may  be  yet  capable  to 
«Hoy7*, 

In  this  resolution  he  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  commercial  house  with  whom  the  documents 
of  his  birth,  and  other  relative  papers  were  deposited, 
requesting  that  the  packet  containingthem  -should  be 
forwarded  to  him  through  the  post-office. 

Tymel  was  neither  unambitious,  nor  without  those 
sentiments  respecting  personal  consideration,  which 
are  usually  united  with  deep  feeling  and  an  ardent 
mind.  It  was  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  watery 
ey^  but  with  a  heart  firmly  resolved,  that  he  sealed 
and  despatched  the  letter ;  a  step  towards  the  resig- 
nation, m  favour  of  his  mortal  enemy,  of  that  rank 
and  condition  in  life,  which  was  his  own  by  right  of 
inheritance,  but  had  so  long  hung  in  doubt  betwixt 
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mtf  troth.  I  will  go  with  thee  to  the  laiM'a.wd  i-l  am  a 
of  barr-l  tbali  ttidL-JftMrv/r  Mtatun. 

h*  was  now'far  advanced  in  autumn.  The  dew  lay 
thick  on  the  long  grass,  where  it  was  touched  by  the 
sun ;  but  where  the  sward  lay  in  shadow,  it  was  cov- 
ered with  hoar  frost,  and  crisped  under  Jekyl's  foot, 
as  he  returned  through  the  woods  of  St  Ronan's. 
The  leaves  of  the  ash- trees  detached  themselves  from 
the  branches,  and,  without  an  air  of  wind,  fell  spon- 
tanepuslv  on  the  path.  Tho  mists  still  lay  lazily  upon 
the  heights,  and  tho  huge  old  tower  of  St.  Ronan's 
•  was  entirely  shrouded  with  vapour,  except  where  a 
mnbeam,  struggling  with  the  mist,  penetrated  into  its 
wfsfttli  80  far  as  to  show  a  projoctmg  turret  upon  one 


of  the  angles  of  the  old  Ibrtresa^  which,  lone  a  h- 
voorite  haunt  of  the  raven,  was  popularly  called  the 
Corbie's  Tower.  Beneath,  the  scene  was  open  and 
lightsome,  and  the  robin  redbreast  was  chirping  his 
best,  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  other  chori8tei&  ' 
The  fine  fobageof  autumn  was  seen  in  many  a  gl<d& 
running  up  the  sides  of  each  little  ravine,  ruseet-hucd 
and  golden-specked,  and  tinged  frequently  wiA  the 
red  hues  of  the  mountain-ash ;  while  here  and  therei 
huge  old  fir,  the  native  growth  of  the  soil,  fhing  his 
broad  shadow  over  the  rest  of  the  trees,  and  seemedl 
to  exult  in  tho  permanence  of  his  dusky  livery  over 
the  more  showy,  but  transitory  brilliance  oy  which  he 
was  surrounded. 

Su«h  is  the  scene,  which,  so  often  described  in 
prose  and  in  poetry,  yet  seldom  loses  its  efi'ect  upoo 
the  ear  or  upon  the  eye,  and  through  which  we  wa- 
der with  a  strain  of  mind  congenial  to  the  decline  of 
the  year.  There  are  few  who  do  not  feel  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  even  Jekyl,  though  bred  to  far  di^ereot 
pursuits  than  those  meat  favourable  to  such  ooDitfD- 
platk>n,  relaxed  his  pace  to  admire  the  uncommoa 
beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Pernapa,  also,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  rejoin  the  Em 
of  Etherington,  towards  whose  service  he  felt  him- 
self more  disinclined  since  his  interview  with  TyneL 
It  was  clear  that  that  nobleman  had  not  fully  reposed 
in  his  friend  the  confidence  promised ;  he  had  not 
made  him  aware  of  the  existence  of  those  importiDt 
documents  o(  proof,  on  which  the  whole  fate  of  ha 
negotiation  appeared  now  to  hinge,  and  ii)  so  far  had 
deceived  him.  Yet,  when  he  pulled  from  his  pocket, 
and  re-read  Lord  Eiherington's  explanatory  letter. 
Jekyl  could  not  help  being  more  sensible  than  he  had 
been  on  the  first  perusal,  now  much  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  that  title  felt  alarmed  at  his  brother's  clanns ; 
and  he  had  some  compassion  for  the  natural  feeling 
that  must  have  rendered  him  shy  of  communicatioji 
at  once  the  very  worst  view  of  his  caee,  even  to  his  | 
most  confidential  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  he  remem- 
bered that  Lord  Etherington  had  been  his  benefactor 
to  ai\ unusual  extent ;  that,  in  return,  he  had  promised 
the  young  nobleman  bis  active  and  devoted  a6flg^ 
ance.  in  extricating  him  from  the  difiliculues  with 
whicn  he  seemed  at  present  surrounded ;  that,  ffl 
quality  of  his  confidant,  he  had  become  acmianitad 
with  the  most  secret  transactions  of  his  life;  aad 
that  it  could  onl^  be  some  very  strong  cause  indeed 
which  could  Justify  breaking  off  from  hjm  at  this  mo* 
ment.  Yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  either  that  his 
own  obligations  had  been  less,  bis  friend's  cause  bet- 
ter, or,  at  least,  the  friend  himself  more  worthy  of  ' 
assistance. 

"A  beautifbl  morning;  sir,  for  such  a  foggy,  d-d 
climate  as  this,*'  said  a  voice  close  by  JekyrB  ear, 
which  made  him  at  once  start  out  of  his  conteniph|- 
tion.  He  turned  half  round,  and  beside  him  stood 
our  honest  friend  Touchwood,  his  throat  muffled  in 
his  large. Indian  handkerchief;  huge  gouty  shoes 
thrust  upon  his  feet,  his  bobwig  well  powdered,  aad 
the  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  carried  upright  as 
a  sergeant's  halberd.  One  glance  of  oonieraptuoas 
sarvcy  entitled  Jekyl,  according  to  his  modish  ideaa 
to  rank  the  old  gentleman  as  a  regular-built  quix,  and 
to  treat  him  as  the  young  gentlemen  of  his  Majestyt 
Guards  think  themselves  entitled  to  use  every  un- 
fashionable variety  of  th^human  species.  A  s&g^ 
inclination  of  a  bow,  and  a  very  cold  **  You  have  th« 
advantage  of  me,  sir,*'  dropped  as  it  were  unoop- 
sciously  from  his  tongue,  were  meant  to  repress  the 
old  gentleman's  advances,  and  moderate  his  ambi- 
tion to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  his  betters.  But 
Mr.  Touchwood  was  callous  to  the  intended  rebuke; 
he  had  lived  too- much  at  large  upon  the  worid,  and 
was  far  too  confident  of  his  own  merits,  to  take  a 
repulse  easily,  or  to  permit  his  modesty  to  interftn 
with  any  purpose  which  he  had  formed. 

"  Advantage  of  you,  sir  f*  he  replied ;  **  I  have  lived 
too  long  in  the  worid  not  to  keep  all  the  advantages 
I  have,  and  get  all  I  can— and  I  reckon  it  one  that  I 
have  overtaken  you,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  the  Well." 

, "  I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  medltationsi 
sir,"  sakl  the  other;  **1>eBuieai  I  am  a  modest  youof 
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tlunk  myself  fit  for  no  better  company  than 
-oMMeoTer,  I  walk  elow— very  slow.— Gtood 
,  to  you,  Mr.  A^A— I  believe  my  treacberous 
.  has  lee  slm  your  name,  sir." 

"My  nanie! — ^Why,  your  memory  must  have  been 
iSsPat  Hortoosh's  greyhound,  that  let  the  hare  go 
Wbr  fas  eaii|i^t  it.  You  never  heard  my  name  in 
jmr  )ifa  Touchwood  is  my  name.  What  d'ye  think 
of  at,  Bsw  you  know  it  T* 

*l  a»  really  no  oonnoisseur  in  samames/*  an- 
sswad  Jsky) ;  **and  it  is  quite  the^same  to  me  whe- 
tiler  yov  esll  yoaraelf  Touchwooct  or  Touchstone. 
Das^  let  me  keep  yon  from  walking  on,  sir.  .You 
ufi  tad  bieakfast  far  advanced  at  the  Well,  air,  and 
ynr  walk  has  probably  given. you  an  appetite." 

"Whiefa  will  aerve  me  to  luncheon-time,  1  promise 
fas,**  asid  Touchwood;  **!  always  drink  my  coffee 
■a  non  ss  nry  feat  are  in  my  pabouehes— it*s  the 
WKf  all««v«r  the  Bast  Never  trust  my  breakfast  to 
tkav  scalding  milk-and-water  at  the  Well,  I  assure 
«aa;  and  for  wfdking  aloWt  I  have  hpd  a  touch  of 

'Eve  jroaT*  aaid  Jekyl ;  "I  am  Sorry  for  that } 
haenneL  it  yon  have  no  mmd  to  breakfast,  I  have— 
Bsdao^Mr.  Touchstone,  good-morrow  to  yon." 

Bst,  ahhoi^  the  young  soldier  went  off'  at  double 
ewk  ine^  bis  pertinacioua  attendant  kept  close  by 
Isi  side,  displaymg  an  activity  which  seemed  incon- 
§■»'■!€  With  his  make  and  his  years,  and  talking 
aiasy  the  whole  time,  ao  as  to  ahow  that  his  lungq 
the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  un- 
'"  rof  motioa. 


Nsy,  mrng  gentleman,  if  you  are  for  a  ] 
Bt  w«UL  I  sm  for  you,  and  the  gout  may  be  c 

Ten  aie  s  kicky  fellow  to  have  youth  on  vour  side ; 

bsK^  so  fiir  as  between  the  Anltoun  ana  the  Well, 


I  ifaak  I  ooold  wafk  you  for  vour  sum,  barring  run- 
BB9— all  heel  and  toe— equal  weight,  and  I  would 
Batch  Barolsy  htmaelf  for  a  mile." 

'^fjpon  my  word,  yon  are  a  gay  old  gentleman !" 
aaid  JekyI,  relaxmg  nis  pace;  ^and  if  we  must  be 
Uow-irsvellenit  though  I  can  see  no  areat  occasion 
ivif,  I  most  even  shorten  sail  for  you." 

69  aaying,  and  as  if  another  means  of  deliverance 
hsd  ecciifial  to  him^  he  slackened  his  pace,  took  out 
a  noroeeo  case  of  cigara,  and,  lighting  one  with  his 
MfseC;  said,  while  he  walked  on.  and  bestowed  as 
Bsch  of  its  fragrance  as  he  could  ^pon  the  face  of 
kisiatrsaive  companion,  **  Vogcben  sie,  mein  herr— 
A  bin  eraugen  in  kaiserlicher  dienst— muss  rauchen 
■a  Ueins  wenig."* 

"Raachen  aie  imroer  fort,"  aaid  Touchwood,  pro- 
iKBg  s  hogs  meeraehanrop  which,  suspended  by  a 
chain  fiom  am  neck,  lurked  m  the  bosom  of  his  coat, 
''babe  snch  mien  pfeichen— Sehen  aie  den  lieben 
tipf  rt  and  he  began  to  return  the  smoke,  if  not  the 
fin;  of  his  eompanion,  in  full  volumes,  and  with  inte- 
nt. 

"Tile  devil  take  the  twaddle,"  said  Jekyl  to  him- 
mH,  ''We  is  too  old  and  too  fat  to  be  created  after  the 
Bianner  of  Profeaaor  Jackson;  and,  on  my  life,  I 
eannqt  tdl  what  to  make  of  him.— He  is  a  rcsidcuter 
t  tip  htm  the  oold  shoulder,  or  he  will  be 
a  eternally." 

-Jy,  he  walked  on,  sncking  his  dgar,  and 

lypanAidy  m  as  abstracted  a  mood  ea  Mr.  Cargill 
l&iiaelC  without  paying  the  leaat  attention  to  Touch- 
iisod,  who,  nevertheless,  contjnned  talking,  as  if  he 
had  been  addresaing  the  most  attentive  nutenei:  in 
ADodaodL  whether  it  were  the  favourite  nephew  of  a 
aom,  old,  rich  bachelor,  or  the  aid-de-camp,  of  some 
•id  ruty  firelock  of  a  general,  who  tells  stones  of  the 
ABeriesn  war. 

**And  so,  sir,  I  can  put  up  vtrith  any  companion  at 
a  via  ii,  for  I  have  travelled  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  from 
a  caravan  down  to  a  carrier's  cart:  but  the  best  soci<> 
ctvis  the  best  every  where;  and  I  am  happy  I  have 
fiulea  in  with  a  gentleman  who  suits  me  so  well  as 
rsL— That  grave,  steady  attention  of  yours  reminds 
OK  nf  Blfi  Bey-irou  might  talk  to  him  in  English,  or 

^Miiwae,  tir,  f  m$»  bred  ia  tb*  ImiMfMl  Mrvioe,  pod  mmt 


*teafc«  wMttdiat  fOfi  ptaaM ;  I  hmve  sot  my  pipe  too.— See 
VstV. 


any  thing  he  trnderatood  least' of— you  might  have 
read  Aristotle  to  Elfi,  and  not  a  muscle  would  he  stir 
—give  him  his  pipe,  and  he  would  sit  on  his  cushion 
with  a  listening^  air  as  if  he  took  in  every  word  of 
what  you  said." 

Captain  Jekyl  threw  away  the  remnan^of  his  cigar, 
with  a  little  movement  of  pettishness,  and  began  to 
whistle  an  opera  ah-.  • 

"  There  again,  now !— That  ia  just  so  like  the  Mar- 
quis of  lloccombole,  another  dear  friend  of  mine,  that 
whistles  all  the  time  you  talk  to  him— He  says  he 
learned  it  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  a  man  was 
glad  to  whistle  to  show  his  throat  was  whole.  And, 
talking  of  great  folk,  what  do  you  tliink  of  this  affair 
between  Lord  Etherington  and  his  brother,  or  cousin, 
as  some  folk  call  him  r*        ' 

Jekyl  absolutely  started  at  the  question  :  a  degree 
of  emotion,  which,  had  it  been  witnessed  by  any  of 
his  fashionable  friends,  would  for  ever  have  mined  his 
pretensions  to  rank  in  the  first  order. 

"  What  affair  7"  he  asked,  so  soon  aa  he  could  com- 
mand a  certain  degree  of  composure. 

•*  Why,  you  know  the  news  surely  t  Francis  Tyrrel, 
whom  all  the  company  voted  a  coward  the  other  day, 
turns  out  as  brave  a  fellow  as  any  of  us ;  for,  instead 
of  having  run  away  to  avoid  having  his  own  throat 
cut  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  he  was  at  the  very  moment 
engaged  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  murder  his  elder 
brother,  or  his  more  lawful  brother,  or  his  cousin,  or 
some  such  near  relation."  , 

"^1  believe  you  are  misinformed,  sir,"  sai^  Jekyi 
dryly,  anci  then  resumed,  as  deftly  as  he  could,  \aa 
proper  character  of  a  poQocurante. 

"I  am  told,"  continued  Touchwood,  "one  Jekyl 
acted  as  a  second  to  them  both  on  the  occasion— a 
proper  fellow,  sir— one  of  those  fine  gentlemen  whom 
we  pay  for  polishing  the  pavement  in  Bond  Street, 
and  looking  at  a  thick  ahoe  and  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings,  as  if  the  wearer,  were  none  of  their  pay- 
masters.  However,  I  believe  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  like  to  discard  him  when  he  hears  what  has 


Sir!"  saki  Jekyl,  fiercely— then,  recollecting  the 
folly  of  being  angry  with  an  original  of  his  Compa- 
nion's description,  (le  proceeded  more  coolly,  "You 
are  misinformed— Captain  Jekyl  knew  nothing  of  any 
such  matter  as  you  refer  to— vou  talk  of  a  person  you 

know  nothing  of— Captain  Jekyl  is" (Here  he 

stopped  a  littre,  scandalized,  perhaps,  at  the  very  idea 
of  vindicating  himself  to  such  a  personage  from  sucli 
a  charge.) 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  traveller,  filling  up  the  chasm  in 
his  own  way,  "he  is  not  worth  our  talking  of  cer- 
tainly—but I  believe  he  knew  as  much  of  the  matter . 
as  either  you  or  I  do,  for  all  that" 

*'  Sir,  this  is  either  a  very  great  mistake,  or  vnlful 
impertinence,"^  answered  the  officer.  "  However  ab- 
surd or  intrusive  you  may  be,  I  cannot  allow  you, 
either  in  ignorance  or  incivility,  to  use  the  name  01 
Captain  Jekyl  with  disrespect— I  am  Captain  Jekyl, 
air.^* 

"Very  like^  veiy  like,"  said  Touchwood,  with  the 
most  provoking  mdifference;  "1  gucssea  as  much 
before.^' 

"  Then,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  is  likely  to  follow, 
when  a  gentleman  hears  himself  unwarrantably  and 
unjustly  slandered,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  surprised 
and  provoked  that  his  annunciation  ot  name  and 
rank  seemed  10  be  treated  so  lightly.  "I  advise  you. 
sir,  not  to  proceed  too  far  upon  the  immunities  of  youi 
age  and  insignificance." 

"I  never  presuhie  farther  thap  I  have  good  reiisoti 
to  think  necessary.  Captain  Jekvl,"  answered  Touch- 
wood,  with  great  composure.  I  am  too  old,  as  you 
say,  for  any  such  idiotical  business  as  a  duel,  which 
no  nation  t  know  of  practices  but  our  si|ly  fools  of 
Europe— and  then,  as  for  your  switch,  -which  you  an! 
grasping  with  so  much  dignity,  that  is  totally  out  of 
the  quesiion.  Look  you,  young  gentleman ;  four  fifths 
of  my  life  have  been  spent  among  men  who  do  not 
set  a  man's  life  at  the  value  of  a  button  on  his  collar— 
every  person  learns,  in  such  cases,  to  protect  himself 
as  he  can  ;  and  whonver  strikes  me  must  stand  to' 
the  consequences.   I  have  al  wavs  a  brace  of  buil-doga 
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about  tun  which  pnt  a|S8  and.  youth  on  aUveL    So 

suppose  me  horae- whipped,  and  pray,  at  the  aame 
time,  suppose  yourself  snot  through  the  body^.  '  The 
nine  exertion  of  imagination  will  serve  for  both 
purposes." 

So  saying,  he  exhibited  a  tcat  handsome,  highly 
finished,  and  Yichly-inounted  pair  of  pistols. 

'*  Catch  me  s^'ithout  my  tools,"  said  he,  significantly 
buttoning  his  coat  over  the  arms,  which  were  con- 
cealed in  a  side-pocket,  ingeniously  contrived  for  that 
purpose.  "I  see  you  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  ^ 
me,"  ho  continuod,  in  a  familiar  and  confidential 
tone  I  "but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  every  body  that  has 
meddled  in  this  St.  Konan's  business  is  a  little  off  the 
hooks— something  of  a  tPte^exalUn,  in  plaiji  words,  a 
little  crazy,  or  so ;  and  I  do  not  affect  to  be  much 
wiser  than  other  people." 

"Sir,"  said  Jekyl.  "your  manners  and  discourse 
are  so  unprecedented,  that  I  must  ask  your  meaning 
plainly  and  decidedly— Do  you  mean  to  insult  me 
or  no?" 

"  No  insult  at  all,  voung  gentlemaa— all  fair  mean- 
ing; and  above  board— I  only  wished  to  let  you  know 
what  the  world  may  say,  that  is  alL" 

"  Sir."  said  JekyL  hastily,  "  the  world  may  tell  what 
lies  it  pleases ;  but  i  was  not  present  at  the  rencontre 
between  Etherim;ton  and  Mr.  Tyrrel— I  was  some 
hundred  milbd  off." 

"There  now,"  said  Touchwood,  "  there  was  a  ren- 
contre between  them— the  very  thing  I  wanted  to 
Know." 

"  Sir."  said  Jekyl.  aware  too  late  that,  in  tiis  haste 
to  vindicate  himseli.  he  had  committed  hisfriend,  "I 
desire  you  will  found  nothing  dn  an  expression  hastily 
used  to  vindicate  myself  from  a  false  aspersion— I  onlV 
meant  to  say,  if  there  was  an  ail'air  such  as  you  talk 
of,  1  knew  nothing  of  it." 

"  Never  mind— nfever  mind— I  shall  make  no  bad 
use  of  what  I  have  learned,"  said  Touchwood.  "  Were 
you  to  eat  your  words  with  the  best  fish-sauce,  (and 
that  is  Burgess's,)  I  have  got  all  the  information  from 
them  I  wanted," 

"  Yon  are  strangely  pertinacious,  air,"  replied 
Jckyl. 

"  O,  a  rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that— What  I  have 
learned,  I  have  learned,  but  I  will  make  no  bad  use 
of  it.— nark  ye,  Captain,  I  have  no  malice  against 
your  friend— perhaps  the  contrary— but  he  is  in  a  bad 
course,  sir— has  kept  a  false  reckoning  for  as  deep  as 
he  thinks  himself;  and  I  tell  you  so,  because  1  hold 
you  (j^'onr  finery  out  of  the  question)  to  be,  as  Hamlet 
saye^  indifierent  honest;  but,  if  you  were  not,  why  ne- 
cessity is  necessity;  and  a  man  will  take  a  Bedouin 
for  his  guide  in  the  desert^  whom  he  would  not  trust 
\vith  an  aspar  in  the  cutivated  field;  so  I  think  of 
reposmg  some  confidence  in  you— have  not  made  up 
my  mind,  yet  thouj^h." 

*  On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattered  "both  by 

Jour  intentions  and  your  hesitation,"  said  Captain 
ekyl.  "  You  were  pleased  to  say  just  now,  that 
every  one  concerned  with  these  matters  was  some- 
thing particular." 

"Ay,  ay— something  crazy— a  littla  mad,  or  so. 
Tliat  was  what  1  said,  and  lean  prove  it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  Uie  proof,"  said  Jekyl— 
"  I  hope  you  do  not  except  yourself  7" 

"Oh!  by  no  means,"  answered  Touchwood;  "I 
am  one  of  the  maddest  old  boys  ever  slept  out  of 
straw,  or  went  loose.  But  you  can  put  fishing  ques- 
tions in  your  turn.  Captain,  |  see  that— you  would 
fain  know  how  much,  or  how  little,  I  am  m  all  these 
secrets.  Well,  that  is  as  hereafter  may  be.  In  the 
mean  time,  here  are  my  proofs.— Old  Scrogie  Mow- 
bray was  rnad,  to  like  the  sound  of  Mowbray  better 
than  that  of  Scrogie;  young  Scrogie  was  mad,  not 
to  like  it  as  well.  The  old  Earl  of^  Etherin^ton  was 
not  sane  when  he  married  a  French  wife  in  secret, 
and  dovilish  mad  indeed  when  he  married  an  English 
one  ni  public.  Then  for  the  good  folk  here,  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan*s  is  bracket,  when  he  wishes  to 
give  his  sister  to  he  knows  not  precisely  whom :  Sh" 
«  a  fool  not  to  take  him,  because  she  does  know  who 
re  is,  and  what  has  been  between  them ;  and  your 
fiiitfid  is  maddest  of  all,  who  seeks  her  under  so  heavy 


a  penalty  ^-'and  ypa  wid  I>  Captain,  9>  mad  gm 
for  company's  sake,  when  we  mix  ouradves  witk 
such  a  mess  of  folly  and  frenzy."  .  i 

"  Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absohiit 
riddle  to  me,"  replied  the  embarrassed  JekyL 

"  Rkidles  may  oe  read,"  said  Touchwood,  noddiui 
"  if  you  have  any  deeire  to  read  mine,  pray,  take 
notice,  that  this  being  our  first  interview,  I  have  ex* 
erted  myself /atr«  let /rata  du  conversatumt  taJvk 
Frenchmen  says ;  if  vou  want  another,  yon  may 
come  to  Mrs.  Dod's,  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  any  day  beibn 
Saturday,  at  four  precisely,  when  you  will  find  ooat 
of  your  naif-starved,  long-Iimbed  bundles  of  bope^ 
which  you  call  poultry  at  the  tabU-<Flu)t»  but  a  rigbt 
Chitty-gong  fowl  1— I  got  Mrs.  Dods  the  breed  fnun 
old  Ben  Vandewash,  the  Dutch  brakex^-stewedioa 
minute,  with  rice  and  muahrooma.— If  you  can  eat 
yvithout  a  silver  fork,  and  your  appetite  serves  joui 
you  shall  be  welcome— that^s  all— So,  good  jporaias 
to  you,  i^ood  master  lieutenant,  for  a  captain  of  (In 
Guards  is  but  a  lieutenant  after  all.'* 

So  sayinfL  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  aniwir, 
the  old  gentlemen  turned  short  off  into  a  path  «lucb 
led  to  the  healing  fountain,  branching  away  fioB 
that  which  conducted  to  the  Hotel 

Uncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holdiiig  a  eoo- 
versation  so  strange,  Jekyl  remained  looking  after 
him,  until  his  atiention  was  roused  by  a  little  bos» 
who  crept  out  from  an  adjoining  thicket,  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  neen  just  cettiu 
—probably  against  reguhitions  to  the  contraiy  taf- 
made  and  provided,  for  he  held  himself  ready  to  taka 
cover  in  the  copse  again,  in  case  any  one  were  m 
sight  who  might  be  interested  in  chastising  hie  deba- 
quency.  Captain  Jekyl  easily  recognised  in  bim  oik 
of  that  hopeful  class  of  impsL  who  pick  up  a  precan- 
ous  livelihood  about  places  of  pubKc  resort,  by  gonf 
errands,  brushing  shoes,  doinjg  the  groom's  tad 
coachman's  work  in  the  stabler  drivipg  donkey>i 
opening  gates,  and  w  forth,  for  about  one  teotb  pint 
of  their  time,  spending  the  rest  in  gambling,  sleeping 
in  the  sun,  and  otherwise  qualifying  themselraato 
exercise  the  profession  of  thieves  and  pickpocketfl^ 
either  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  those « 
waiters,  grooms,  and  postilions.  The  little  oot^ 
had  an  indifierent  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  aboataaQ 
a  jacket,  for,  like  Pentapoun  with  the  naked  ana  w 
went  on  action  with  his  right  shoulder  bare:  a  tbin 
part  of  what  had  once  been  a  hat  covered  his  heff, 
bleached  white  with  the  sun,  and  his  face,  as  bro,wB 
as  a  berry,  was  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  eyes,  whio. 
for  spying  out  either  peril  or  profit,  might  have  irnM 
those  of  the  hawk.— In  a  word^  it  was  the  odbbm 
Puck  of  the  Shaws  draroaticaJs. 

"Come  hither,  ye  unhanged  whelp,"  sakl  Jek?li 
"  and  tell  me  if  you  know  the  old  gentlemao  .uitt 
passed  down  the  walk  just  now— yonder  he  is,  bqII  id 
sight." 

^'ItistheNaboab,"  said  the  boy;  "leoaldsifetf 
to  his  back  among  all  the  backs  at  the  Waal  yov 
honour," 

"What  do  you  call  a  Nabob,  you  varlet?" 

"A  Naboab— a  Naboab?"  answered  the  fiooot; 
"odd,  I  believe  it  is  ane  comes  frae  foreign  patj^ 
with  mair  siller  than  his  pouchesHum  baud,  and  tfm 
it  a'  through  the  country— they  are  as  yellow  u 
orangers,  and  maun  hae  a^  thing  their  ain  gate. 

"And  what  is  this  Naboab's  name,  as  yon  ctD 
him  7"  demanded  Jekyl. 

"His  name  is  Touchwood,"  said  his  infonnffJ 
"  ye  may  see  him  at  the  Waal  every  morning. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  ordmaiy."  , . 

"  Na,  na,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  he  Js  a  opear  tw 
cull,  he  disna  frequent  wi'  other  folk,  but  lives  uptV 
at  the  Cleikum.— He  gave  me  half-a-crown  yijc^ 
and  forbade  me  to  play  it  awa'  at  pitch  and  tois- 

"  And  you  disobeyed  him,  of  course  1"  , 

"Na,  Ididna  dis-obeyed  him— I  played  it  awa  » 
neevic-neevie-nick-nack."  .  .^ 

"  Well  there  is  sixpence  for  thee ;  lose  it  to  the  dew 
•n  any  way  thou  think'st  proper." 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  little  galopin  his  donatty^. 
and  a  sDght  rap  on  the  pate  at  the  same  time^  wuci 
sent  him  scouring  from  his  preaenoe.    Ha  audbw 
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battened  to  Lord  EtheriBt[ton*s  apartmentSf  and,  as 
iodL  wouM  have  it,  found  ine  Earl  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DISCUSSION. 

I  wiU  MMiTerw  with  iron-wftted  (bols 
And  ttfim^eetlfe  bo^«-noiM  an  for  im 

TiMt  loak  iato  bm  with  wMvacHUH  ww.        

XictertfUZ 

"HovrnoMT^Jekyir'  said  LordEtheringtoii,eaij^riy  | 


xjLvw^  MuvT^i  ^cnyi  I     vaiu  lmiiu  s:«viidUJ5»wuf  k»ii^cii 

'^  what  news  from  the  enemy  7— Have  you  aeen  hiin< 

"I  have,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"And  in  wf^at  humour  did  yon  find  him  ^—nn  none 
that  was  very  favotirable,  I  dare  aay,  for  you  have  a 
baffltid  and  perplexed  look,  that  confesses  a  losing 

Erne— I  have  often  warned  yon  how  vour  hang-dos 
4  betrays  you  at  brag— And  then,  when  you  would 
fain  brash  up  your  oourage,  and  put  a  good  face  on  a 
bad  game,  your  hold  looks  alwavs  remind  me  of  a 
stmoard  hoisted  only  half-mast  nigh,  and  betraying 
melancholy  and  dejection,  instead  of  triumph  and 
defiance." 

**  1  am  only  holding  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at 
present,"  answered  Jekvl ;  "  and  I  wish  to  Heaven 
there  may  be  no  one  lookim;  over  the  hand." 
•*How  do  yon  mean  by  that?" 
"  Whv.  I  was  beset,  on  returning  through  the  wood, 
by  an  ofd  bore,  a  Nabob,  aa  they  call  him,  and  Tbuch- 
wood  by  name." 

**  I  have  seen  soch  a  quiz  about,"  said  Etherington— 
"What  of  him?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl,  "oxcept  that  he  seemed 
to  know  much  more  of  your  affhire  than  you  would 
wish  or  are  aware  of.  Me  smoked  the  truth  of  the 
reAconire  betwixt  Tyrrel  and  you,  and  what  is  worse— 
I  must  needs  confess  the  truin— he  contrived  to  wring 
oor  of  me  a  sort  of  cunfirmatbn  of  his  suspicions." 

"'Slife!  wert  thou  mad?"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
tnniing  pale ;  **  His  is  the  very  tongue  to  send  the 
story  through  the  whole  country— Hal,  you  have  un- 
done me." 

'*Ihopenot,"  said  Jekyl;  "ItnistinHeavenlhave 
not !— His  knowledge  is  quite  general— only  that  there 
vras  some  scujBe  between  you— Do  not  look  so  dis- 
mayed about  it,  or  I  will  eVn  go  back  and  cut  bis 
throat,  to  aecgre  his  secreov." 

"Curaed  indiscretion!"  answered  the  Earl— "how 
couW  you  lc<  him  fix  on  you  at  all  T' 

*  1  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl—"  he  has  poM'ers  of 
bonng  beyond  ten  of  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doc- 
tors—stack like  a  limpet  to  a  rock— a  perfect  double 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  I  lake  to  have  been 
the  greatest  bore  on  record." 

"Coaid  you  not  have  turocd  him  on  his  back  like  a 
turtle,  and  left  htm  there?"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains  ? 
No— no— we  have  already  had  footpad  work  enough— 
I  promise  you  the  old  buck  was  armed,  as  if  he  meant 
tobing  folks  on  the  low  tobv."* 

"  Well- well— But  Martigny,  or  Tyrrel,  as  you  call 
him— what  says  he?" 

'..  ^Yj  TyrreL  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls 
bim,  answered  Jekyl,  "will  by  no  means  listen  to 
roar  lordship's  proposition.  He  will  not  consent  that 
Miss  Mowbray^s  happiness  !\hall  be  placed  in  your 
nrdship's  keeping ;  nay,  it  did  not  meet  his  appro- 
bation a  bit  the  niore^  when  1  hinted  at  the  acknow- 
Iwsjmenl  of  the  marriage,  or  the  repetition  of  the 
cvemony.  attended  by  an  immediate  sepaitktk>n, 
^»hich  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  propose.  *       - 

And  on  wnat  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable 
in  accommodation?"  said  Lord  Etherington— **  Does 
he  still  seek  to  mari7  the  girl  himself?" 

j  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
'MKwr  that  impossible,"  rc;)Ued  his  confidant. 

What?  then  he  wotild  play  the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger-nKther  e?it  nor  let  eat  /—He  shall  find  himself 
ftustaken.  She  has  used  me  like  a  dog,  Jekyl,  since 
I  saw  vou;  and,  by  Jove !  I  will  have  her,  that  I  may 
break  her  pride,  and  cut  hira  to  the  liver  v.iih  the 
8gony  of  seeing  it" 

*  "BobMafcotpad.** 
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Nay,  but  hold-hold!"  said  Jekyl;  "perhaps  I 
have  something  to  say  on  his  part  that  may  be  a 
better  compromise  than  all  vou'could  have  bv  teasing 
him.  He  ie  willing  to  purchase  what  he  calls  Miaa 
Mowbray's  tranquillity,  at  the  expense  of  his  resig- 
nation of  his  claims  to  your  father's  honours  and 
estate;  and  he  surprised  me  very  much,  my  lord,  by 
showing  me  this  fist  of  documents  which.  I  am  afraid, 
makes  nis  success  more  than  probable,  it  there  really 
are  such  proofs  in  eiieience."  iMtd  Etherington  took 
the  paper  and  seemed  to  read  with  much  attention, 
wliile  Jekyl  proceeded,'—"  He  has  written  to  procure 
these  evidences  frdm  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
deposited." 

**  We  shall  see  what  like  they  are  when  they  amve," 
said  Lbrd  Etherington.—"  They  come  by  post,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Ves;  and  may  be  immediately  expected,"  an- 
swered Jekyl. 

"  Well— he  \fi  my  brother  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
at  lea'st,^'  said  Lord  Etherington :  ^*and  I  should  not 
much  like  to  have  him  lagged  tor  forgery,  which  I 
suppose  will  be  the  end  of  his  bolstering  up  an  unsub- 
stantial plea  by  fabricated  documents— i  should  like 
to  see  these  same  papers  he  talks  of." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  TyrrePs  allegation 
is,  that  you  have  seen  them ;  and  that  copies,  at  least, 
were  made  out  for  you,  and  are  in  your  poasesaion— 
such  is  his  averment" 

"  He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  "  so  far  as 
he  pretends  I  know  of  such  papers.  I  consider  the 
whole  story  as  froth— foam— fijdge,  or  whatever  is 
most  unsiiDStantial.  It  will  prove  such  when  the 
papere  appear,  if  indeed  they  ever  will  appear.  The 
whole  is  a  bully  from  beginning  to  end;  and  I  won- 
der at  thee,  Jekyl.  for  being  so  thirsty  after  syllabub, 
that  you  can  swallow  such  whipt  cream  as  that  stun 
amounts  to.  No,  no— I  know  my  advantage,  and 
Hhall  use  it  so  as  to  make  all  their  hearts  bleed.  As 
for  these  papere,  I  recollect  now  that  my  agent  talked 
of  copies  of  some  manuscripts  having  bean  sent  him. 
but  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcoming;  and 
ril  bet  the  long  odds  that  they  never  are— mere 
fabricatkins— if  fthought  otherwise,  wouki  I  not  tell 
yon?" 

"  Certainly,  I  hope  you  would,  my  lord,"  sakl  Jekyl ; 
"  for  I  see  no  chance  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless 
I  have  the  honour  to  enjoy  your  confidence." 

"  Vou  do— you  dou  mv  mend."  said  fithenngton, 
shaking  him  by  the  nanaj  "and  since  I  must  consi- 
der your  present  negotiation  as  failed,  I  must  devise 
some  other  mode  of  settling  with  this  mad  and  trou- 
blesome fellow." 

"  No  violence,  mjr  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and 
with  much  emphasis. 

"  None— none— none,  by  Heaven !— Why,  thou  sui^ 
picious  wretch,  must  I  swear,  to  quell  your  scruples  ? 
—On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  we  are 
not  on  decent  terms." 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both 
your  characters  if  you  could  bring  that  to  pass,  an- 
swered Jekyl;  "and  if  you  are  serious  in  wishing  it, 
I  will  endeavour  to  prepare  Tyrrel.  He  comes  to  [ho 
Well  or  to  the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly 
ridiculous  to  make  a  scene. 

"  True,  true ;  find  him  out  my  dear  Jekyl,  and  per- 
suade him  how  foolish  it  will  be  to  bring  our  famUy 
quarrels  out  before  strangers,  and  for  their  amuse- 
ment. They  shall  see  the  two  beare  can  meet  with- 
out biting.— Go— go— I  will  follow  you  instantly— m, 
and  rememoer  you  have  my  full  and  exclusive  confi- 
dence.—Go,  half-bred,  startling  fool  I"  he  contmued, 
the  instant  Jekyl  had  left  the  room,  "with  just  spirits 
enough  to  ensure  your  own  rum,  by  hurrying  you  mto 
what  you  are  not  up  to.— But  he  has  character  m  the 
worid— is  bra ve— and  one  of  those  whose  coun  lenauce 
gives  a  fair  face  to  a  doubtful  business.  He  is  my 
creature,  too— I  have  bought  and  paid  for  him,  and  it 
would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to  make  use  of  him 
—But  as  to  confidence— no  confidence,  honest  Hal, 
beyond  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  If  1  wanted  a 
confidant,  here  comes  a  better  than  thou  by  half-- 
Solmcs  has  no  scruples— he  will  always  givs  'Sf 
mone/t  worth  of  zeal  and  secrecy /or  moary* ' 
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His  lordship^s  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the 
apartment,  a  grave,  civil-looking  man,  past  the  mid- 
dle age,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  a  dark  thoughtful 
eye,  slow,  and  sparing  of  speech,  and  sedulmislyatiea- 
live  to  all  the  duties  of  his  situation. 

**  Solmcs,"— said  Lord  Eiheringtou,  and  then  stop- 
ped short 

•* My  lord"— There  was  a  pause;  and  when  Lord 
Kthenngion  had  again  said,  "  Solmes  \"  and  his  valet 
had  answered.  **  Your  lordship."  there  was  a  second 

rtuse  i  until  the  Earl,  as  if  recollecting  himself  "  Oh ! 
remember  what  I  wished  to 'say— it  was  about  the 
course  of  post  hero.   1 1  is  not  very  regular,  I  believe  ?" 

"Regular  enough,  my  lord,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
place— the  people  m  the  Aultoun  do  not  get  their  let- 
ters in  course.*^ 

"And  why  not,  Solmes?"  said  his  lordship. 

"  The  old  woman  who  keeps  the  little  inn  there, 
my  lord,  is  on  bad  terms  with  the  post-mistiesa— the 
one  will  not  send  for  the  letters,  and  the  other  will 
not  despatch  them  to  the  village ;  so,  betwixt  them, 
they  are  sometimes  lost  or  mislaid,  or  returned  to  the 
General  Post-office." 

**  I  wish  that  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which 
I  e.ipect  in  a  few  days— it  should  have  been  here 
already,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  arrive  in  the  beginning  of 
the  week— it  is  from  thnt  formal  ass,  Trueman  the 
Quaker,  who  addresses  tne  by  niy  Christian  and 
family  name^  Francis  TyrreL  He  is  like  enoueh  to 
mistake  the  mn,  too,  and  I  should  be  sorry  it  fell  into 


Monsieur  Marti^y's  hands— 1  suppose  you  know  he 

■     '  '?— Look  after  its  safety, 

8olme8 — -quietly,  you  understand;   because  people 


is  in  that  neighbourhood  1- 


might  put  odd  constructions,  as  if  I  were  wanting  a 
letter  which  was  not  my  own." 

"I  understand  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said  Solmes, 
without  exiiibiting  the  sli/;hte8t  change  in  his  sallow 
countenance,  though  entirely  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  required. 

"  And  hero  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the 
Karl,  putting  into  his  valet's  hand  a  bank-bill  of  coo- 
•  sideraole  value ;  "  and  you  may  keep  the  balance  for 
occasional  expenses." 

This  was  also  fully  understood  \  and  Solmes,  too 

folitic  and  cautious  oven  to  look  intelligence,  or  ,ac- 
nowledge  gratitude,  made  only  a  bow  of  acquies- 
cence, put  the  note  into  his  poekct-book,  and  assured 
his  lordship  that  his  commands  should  be  punctually 
attended  ta 

"There  goes  the  agent  for  my  money,  and  for  my 
purpose,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  exultingly;  "no 
extorting  of  confidence,  no  demanding  of  jexplana- 
tiona,  no  tearing  off  the  veil  with  which  a  deUcate 
mancBuvre  is /rose— all  excuses  are  received  as  ar/£n/ 
comptant^  provided  only,  that  the  best  excuse  of  all, 
the  argent  oomptarU  itself)  come  to  recommend  them. 
Vet  I  will  trust  no  one— I  will  out,  like  a  skilful  gene- 
ral, and  reconnoitre  in  person." 

With  this  resolution.  Lord  Etheiing[ton  put  on  his 
surtout-  and  cap,  and  sallying  from  his  apartments, 
took  the  way  to  the  bookseller's  shop,  which  also 
served  as  post-office  and  circulating  hbrary ;  and  being 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  parade,  (for  so  is  termed  the 
broad  terrace  walli  which  leads  ih>  n  the  inn  to  the 
Well,)  it  formed  a  convenient loungpng-place  for  news- 
mongers and  idlers  of  every  description.  ^ 

The  Earl's  appearanoe  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation 
upon  the  public  promenade ;  but  whether  it  was  the 
suggestion  of  mis  own  alarmed  conscience,  or  that 
there  was  some  real  cause  for  the  remark,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  his  reception  was  of  a  more  doubtful 
eharacter  than  usual.  His  fine  figure  and  easy  man- 
ners produced  their  usual  efiect,  and  all  whom  he 
spoke  to  received  his  attention  as  an  honour ;  but  none 
offered,  as  usual,  to  unite  themselves  to  him.  or  to  in- 
duce him  to  join  their  party.  He  seemed  to  oe  looked 
on  rather  as  an  object  of  observation  and  attention, 
than  as  making  one  of  the  company ;  and  to  escape 
•  from  a  distant  gaze,  which  became  rather  embarrass- 
ing, h(j  turned  into  the  httle  emporium  of  news  and 
literature. 

He  entered  unobserved,  just  as  Lady  Pendope  had 

finished  reading  some  verses,  and  was  commenting 

'  upon  them  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a /i 


^n  possession  of  somftbing  which  no  one  is  is  hev 
repeated  oftcner  than  once. 

Copy— no  indeed !"— these  were  the  snatches 
which' reached  Lord  Rtherington's  ear,  from  the 
group  of  which  her  ladyship  focined  the  centre— "ho- 
nour bright— I  must  not  betray  poor  Chatterhr— be- 
sides, his  lordship  is  my  friend,  and  a  person  of^rsnk, 
you  know— so  one  would  not— You  have  not  got  the 
book,  Mr.  Pott?— you  have  not  got  Stathis?— you 
never  have  any  thing  one  longs  to  see." 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lady— <iuite  out  of  copies  at  pre- 
sent—I  exoect  some  in  my  next  monthly  parcel' 

"  Good  lack,  Mr.  Pott,  that  is  vour  never-failing 
answer,"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "I  Believe  if  I  were  to 
ask  you  for  the  last  new  edition  of  the  Alkoran,  you 
would  tell  me  it  was  coming  down  in  your  next 
monthly  parcel" 

"Can't  say,  my  lady,  really,"  answered  Mr.  Pott; 
"  have  not  seen  the  work  advertised  yet :  but  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  it  is  likely  lo  take^  there  will  be  copies  in 
my  next  monthly  parcel" 

Mr.  Pott's  supplies  are  always  in  the  pauUo  ^ 
futuTum  tense,"  saui  Mr.  Chatterly,  who  was  jbM 
entering  the  shop. 

"Ah!  Mr.  Chatterly.  are  you  there 7"  said  Lady 
Penelope:  "I  lav  my  death  at  vour  door— I  cannot 
find  this  Thebaid,  where  Polynici «  and  his  brother"— 
"  Hush,  my  lady !— hush,  tor  Heaven's  sake !"  said 
ths  poetical  divine,  and  looked  rowa<d8  Lord  Ether- 
ington. Lady  Peneiope  took  the  hint,  and  viras silent; 
but  she  had  said  enough  to  call  up  the  traveller  Touch- 
wood, who  raised  his  head  from  the  newspaper  which 
he  was  studying,  and,  without  addressmg  his  don 
course  to  anv  one  in  particular,  eJaculatcxC  as  if  in 
scorn  of  Lady  Penelope's  geography— 

"Polynices?— Polly  Peachum.— There  is  no  such 
place  in  the  Thebais— the  Thebais  is  in  Egypt— ths 
mummies  come  from  the  Thebais— I  have  been  in 
die  catacombs— caves  very  curicHis  indeed— we  were 
lapidated  by  the  natives— pebbled  to  some  purpose,  I 
give  you  my  word.  My  janizary  thrashed  a  whole 
village  by  way  of  retaliation  " 

While  ne  was  thus  proceeding  Lord  Etherington, 
as  if  m  a  listless  mood,  was  booking  at  the  lettera 
which  stood  ranged  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  languid  dialogue  with  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  per- 
son and  manners  were  not  ill  adapted  to  her  situation, 
for  she  was  good-looking,  and  vastly  fine  and  af- 
fected. 

"Number  of  letters  here  which  don't  seem  to  find 
owners,  Mrs.  Pott?"  , 

'*  Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord— it  is  a  great  vex- 
ation, for  we  are  obliged  to  return  tliem  to  the  post- 
office,  and  the  postage  is  charged  against  us  if  they 
are  lost;  and  how  can  one  keep  sight  of  them  all?" 
"  Any  love-letters  among  them,  Mrs.  Pott?"  said 
his  lordship,  lowering  his  tone. 

"01^  fie!  my  lord,  how 'should  I  knowT'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Pott,  dropping  her  voice  to  the  same  ca- 
dence. 

"  Oh !  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter— that  has  ever 
received  one,  that  is— one  knows  them  without  open- 
ing—they are  always  folded  hurriedly  and  sealed  care-  j 
fully- and  the  du-ection  manifests  a  kind  of  tremuloas 
agitation,  that  marks  the  state  of  the  writer's  nerves— 
that  now,"— pointing  with  his  switch  to  a  letter  upon 
the  diimney-piecek  *^that  must  be  a  love-letter." 

"  He,  he,  he !"  giflxled  Mrs.  Pott,  "  I  beg  purdon  for 
laughing,  my  lord— but— he,  he,  he!— that  is  a  letter 
from  one  Bindloose,  the  banker  body,  to  the  old  wo 
man  Luckie  Dods,  as  they  call  her,  at  the  change* 
house  in  the  Aultoun." 

"Depend  upon  it  then,  Mrs.  Pott,  that  your  neigh- 
bour,'Mrs.  Dods,  has  got  a  lover  in  Mr.  Bindloose— 
unless  the  banker  has  i>cen  shaking  hands  with  the 
palsy.  Why  do  you  not  forward  her  letter?— you  am 
very  cruel  to  keep  it  in  durance  here." 

"  Me  forward !''  answered  Mrs.  Pott ;  "  the  capper- 
noity,  old.  .giming  alewifc,  may  wait  long  enough  or 
I  forward  it— She'll  not  loose  the  letters  tnat  come  to 
her  by  the  King's  post^  and  slie  must  go  on  troking 
wi'  the  old  carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-house  in 
the  neighbourhood.  But  the  solicitor  will  be  about 
wi'  her  one  of  these  days." 
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"Ob !  yoa  ira  too  eiiMl>-yoa  rmlhf  should  send  the 
lore-Ietier;  ooander,  the  older  she  is,  the  poor  soal 
has  the  leas  time  to  lose.*' 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  Mrs.  Pott  under- 
.  stood  no  jesting.  She  was  well  aware  of  our  ma- 
tron's iaveteracv  against  her  ahd  her  establishment, 
and  she  resented  it  as  a  placeman  resents  the  efforts 
•fa  radical.  She  answered  something  sulkily,  "That 
they  that  loosed  letters  should  have  letters;  and  nei- 
ther Lockie  Dods,  nor  any  of  her  lodgers,  should  ever 
see  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  the  St.  Ronan's  office, 
that  they  did  not  call  for  and  pay  for." 
'  It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the 
essence  of  the  iiifbrmation  which  Lord  Eiheringron 
had  designed  to  extract  by  his  momentary  flirtation 
with  Mrs.  Pott ;  for  when,  retreating  as  it  were  from 
this  sore  subject,  she  asked  him,  io  a  pretty  mincing 
tone,  to  try  his  skill  in  pointing  out  another  love-letter, 
he  only  answered  carelessly,  that  in  order  to  do  that 
he  must  write  her  one;"  and  leaving  his  confidential 
station  by  her  little  thronfL  he  lounged  through  the 
narrow  snop^  bowed  slightly  to  Lady  Penelope  as  he 
liassed,  and  issued  forth  upon  the  parade,  where  he 
saw  a  spectacle  which  might  well  have  appalled  a 
man  of  (ess  self-possession  than  himselt 

Just  as  he  left  the  shop,  little  Miss  Digges  entered 
almost  breathless,  with  the  emotion  of  impatience 
and  of  curiosity.  '*0h  la  I  mj  lady,  what  do  you 
•tay  here  for  1— Mr.  Tyrrel  has  just  entered  the  other 
eaa  of  the  parade  this  moment,  and  Lord  Ethering- 
toD  is  walkmg  that  way— they  must  meet  each  other. 
*-0  lord !  come,  oome  away,  and  see  them  meet  ^— I 
wonder  if  they'll  speak— I  hope  they  won't  fight— Oh 
la !  do  come,  my  lady  1" 

"  I  most  go  with  you^  I  And,"  said  Lady  Penelope ; 
"it  is  the  strangest  thing,  my  love,  tliat  curiosity  of 
yours  about  other  folk's  matters— I  wonder  what  your 
namma  will  say  to  it" 

••  Oh !  never  mind  mamma— nobody  minds  hei^- 
papa,  nor  nobody— Do  come;  dearest  Lady  Pen,  or  I 
wul  run  away  by  myself.— Mr.  Chatterly,  do  make 
her  come !" 

^*  I  most  come,  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  or 
I  shall  have  a  pretty  account  of  you.'*^ 

But  notwithstsnaing  tliis  rebuka  and  forgetting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  people  of  quality  ought  never  to 
•eem  in  a  hurry,  Lady  Penelope,  with  such  of  her 
satellites  as  she  could  hastily  collect  around  her, 
tripped  along  the  parade  with  unusual  haste,  in  sym- 
patny,  doubtless,  with  Miss  Digges's  curiosity,  as  her 
ladvahip  declared  she  had  none  of  her  own. 

Our  iriend  the  traveller,  had  also  caufl^ht  up  Miss 
Digges's  information ;  and,  breaking  ofrabniptly  an 
aoooant  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  had  beian  na- 
turally introduced  by  the  mention  of  the  Thebais,  and 
echoing  the  fair  alarmist's  words,  '*hope  they  won't 
^ht,"  he  ruph^  upon  the  parade,  and  bustled  along 
ma  bard  as  his  sturdy  supporters  could  carry  him.  If 
the  gravity  of  the  traveller,  and  the  delicacy  of  Lady 
Penelope,  were  surprised  mto  unwonted  haste  from 
their  eagerness  to  witness  the  meeting  of  Tyrrel  and 
Lord  Eltherington,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the 
deeomm  of  the  rest  of  the  company  was  a  slender 
restraint  on  their  curiosity,  and  that  they  hurried  to 
be  present  at  the  expected  scene,  with  the  alacrity  of 
gentlemen  of  the  foncy  hasteningyto  a  set-to. 

In  truth,  though  tbe  meeting  afforded  little  sport  to 
those  who  expected  dire  conclusions,  it  was,' never- 
theless, sufficiently  interesting  to  those  spectators 
who  were  accustomed  to  read  the  language  of  sup- 
pressed passion  betraying  itself  at  the  moment  when 
the  parties  are  most  desirous  to  conceal  it. 

IVnel  had  been  followed  by  several  loiterera  so 
soon  as  he  entered  the  public  walk ;  and  their  nom- 
ber  was  now  so  much  reinforced,  that  he  saw  hinilelf 
with  pain  and  displeasure  the  centre  of  a  sort  of 
crowo  who  watched  his  motions.  Sir  Bingo  and 
CaDtain  MacTurk  were  the  first  to  bustle  through  it, 
ana  to  address  him  with  as  much  politeness  as  they 
could  command. 

**'  Servant,  sir."  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  reconciliation,  unglovtxi. 
"Servant — sorry  that  any  thing  should  have  hap- 
pened between  ii»--Yerv  sorry,  on  mv  word." 
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'*No  more  need  he  said,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel  j 
whole  is  forgotten." 

"Very  handsome,  indeed— quite  the  civil  things 
hope  to  meet  you  often,  sir."- And  here  the  kni^t 
was  silent. 

Mean  while,  the  more  verbose  Captain  proceedetL 
"  Och,  py  Cot,  and  it  was  an  awib'  mistakcL  and  I 
could  draw  the  penknife  across  my  finger  for  navin|s 
written  the  word.— By  my  sowl,  and  I  scratched  it 
till  I  scratched  a  hole  in  the  paper.— Och  1  that  I  should 
live  to  do  an  uncivil  thing  by  a  gentleman  that  had 
got  himself  hit  in  an  honourable  affair!  But  you 
should  have  written,  my  dear;  for  how  the  devil 
oould  we  jguess  that  you  were  so  well  provided  in 
quarrels,  that  you  had  to  settle  two  in  one  day !" 

"I  was  hurt  in  an  unexpected— an  accidental  man- 
ner. Captain  MacTurk.  1  did  not  write  because  there 
was  something  in  my  circumstances  at  the  moment 
which  required  secrecy;  but  I  was  resolved^  the  in- 
stant I  recovered,  to  put  myself  to  rights  in  your 
good  opinion." 

"Oca I  and  you  have  done  that,"  said  the  Captain, 
nodding  sagaciously;  "for  Captain  Jekyl,  who  is  a 
fine  child,  has  put  us  all  up  to  your  honourable  con- 
di|ct.  They  are  pretty  boys,  these  guardsmen,  though 
they  may  play  a  httle  fine  sometimea  and  think 
more  of  themselves  than  perad venture  they  need  for 
to  do,  in  comparison  with  us  of  the  line.— But  he  let 
us  know  all  about  it— and,  though  he  said  not  a  word 
of  a  certain  fine  lord,  with  his  footpad,  and  his  hurt, 
and  what  not,  yet  we  all  knew  how  to  lay  that  and 
that  together.— And  if  the  law  would  not  right  you. 
and  there  were  bad  words  between  you,  why  should 
not  two  gentlemen  right  themselves?  And  as  to  your 
being  kinsmen,  why  should  not  kinsmen  behave  to 
each  other  like  men  of  honour?  Only,  some  say  you 
are  father's  sons,  and  that  is  something  too  near.— I 
had  once  thoughts  of  calling  out  my  uncle  Dougal  my- 
self, for  there  is  no  saying  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn ;  but  I  thought|  on  the  whole,  there  should  be 
no  fighting,  as  there  is  no  marriage,  within  the  for- 
bidden de«;rees.  As  for  first  cousins— Wheugh  ! — 
that's  all  fair— fire  away,  Flanigan !— But  here  is  my 
lord,  just  upon  ns,  like  a  stag  of  the  first  head,  ana 
the  whole  herd  behind  him." 

Tyrrel  stepped  forward  a  little  before  his  dfBcioiie 


companions,  his  complexion  rapidly  chan^png  into 
various  shades,  like  that  of  one  who  forces  himself  to 
approach  and  touch  some  animal  or  reptile  for  whj^ 
he  entertains  that  deep  disgust  and  abhorrence  which 
was  anciently  ascribed  to  constitutional  antipathy. 
This  appearance  of  constraint  out  upon  himself,  with 
the  changed  which  it  produced  on  qis  face,  wss  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  him  somewhat  in  the  opinion  of 
the  spectators,  when  compared  .with  the  steady* 
stately,  yet  at  the  same  time,  easy  demeanour  of  the 
Karl  of  Etnerington,  who  was  equal  to  any  man  in 
England  hi  the  difficult  arl  of  putting  a  good  counte- 
nance on  a  bad  cause.  He  met  Tyrrel  with  an  air  ae 
unembarrassed,  as  it  was  oold :  and,  while  he  paid 
the  courtesy  of  a  formal  and  distant  salutation,  he 
said  aloud,  "I  presume,  Mr.  Tyrrel  de  Martignyt 
that,  since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  avoid  tma 
awkward  meeting,  you  are  disposed  to  remember  our 
family  connexion  so  far  as  to  avoid  making  sport 
for  the  good  company?" 

"You  have  nothiniMo  apprehend  from  my  passion, 
Mr.  Bulmer,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "if  you  can  assure  your- 
self      '       '  -.  . 


'  against  the  consequences  of 
I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the 


your  own.' 
Earl,  with  the 


composure,  but  sinidng  his  voice  so  as  only  to  be 
heaiil  by  Tyrrel;  "and  as  we  may  not  again  in  a 
hurry  hold  any  communication  together,  I  take  tbe 
freedom  to  remind  you,  that  I  sent  you  a  proposal  of 
accommodation  by  my  fnend,.Mr.  JekvL"^ 

"It  was  inadmissible."  said  Tyrrel— " altogether 
inadmissible— both  from  reasons  which  you  mm 
guess,  and  others  which  it  is  needless  to  detail— I 
sent  you  a  proposition,  think  of  it  well." 

"  I  wilV^repIied  Lord  Etherington,  "when  I  shall 
see  it  supponed  by  those  alleged  proofs^  which  I  do 
not  believe  ever  had  existence. ' 

"Your  conscience  holds  another  language  (ram, 
yonr  tongue,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  but  I  disclaim  rapioacheib 
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and  decline  altercation.  ,  I  will  let  Captain  JekyI 
know  when  I  have  received  the  papers,  which,  yoa 
•af  ,  are  essential  to  your  forming  an  opinion  on  my 
proposal.— In  the  mean  while,  do  not  thmk  to  deceive 
ma  I  am  here  for  the  very  purpose  of  watching  and 
defeating  your  machinations ;  and,  while  I  live,  be 
asauredthey  shall  never  Bucc8ed.-~And  now,  sir— or 
my  lord— for  the  tides  are  in  your  choice— fare  you 

*'Hold  a  little,'*  said  Lord  Etherington.  "Since 
we  are  condemned  to  shock  each  others  eves,  it  is  fit 
the  good  company  ahould  know  what  they  are  to 
think  of  OS.  You  are  a  philosopher,  and  do  not  value 
the  opinion  of  the  public— a  poor  worldling  like  me  is 
desirous  to  stand  fair  with  it — (Gentlemen,  he  conti- 
nued, raising  his  voice,  "  Mr.  Winterblossom,  Cap- 
tain MacTurk,  Mr— what  is  his  name,  Jek^l  ?— Ay, 
Hickleben- You  have,  I  believe,  all  some  notion,  that 
this  gentleman,  my  near  relation,  and  I,  have  some 
nndecided  claims  on  each  other,  which  prevent  our 
living  upon  good  terms.  We  do  not  mean,  however, 
to  disturb  you  with  our  family  quarrels;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  while  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  or  what- 
ever ne  may  please  to  call  himself,  remains  a  member 
of  this  company,  ray  behaviour  to  him  will  be  the 
same  as  to  any  stranger  who  may  have  that  advan- 
tage.—Good  morrow  to  you,  an^-Good  morning, 
gentlemen— we  all  meet  at  dinner,  as  usual— Come, 
Jekyl." 

So  saymg,  he  took  Jekyl  by  the  arm,  and,  gently 
extricating  nimself  from  the  sort  of  crowd,  walked 
ofl^  leaving  most  of  the  company  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  by  the  ease  and  apparent  reasonableness  of 
his  demeanour.  ,  Sounds  of  depreciation,  forming 
themselves  indistinctly  into  something  like  the  words, 
•*  my  eye,  and  Betty  Martin,"  did  issue  fifom  the  qeck- 
cloth  of  Sir  Bingo,  but  they  were  not  much  attended 
to;  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  observation  oi  the 
ttuicksighted  gentry  at  the  Well,  that  the  Baronet's 
feelings  towards  the  noble  Earl  wore  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  those  displayed  by  Lady  Binks,  and  that, 
though  ashamed  to  testify,  or  perhaps  incapable  of 
leelinK,  any  anxious  degree  of  jealousy,  his  temper  had 
been  for  some  time  considerablyr  upon  the  fret  j  a  or- 
istance  concerning  which  his  fail 


cumstance  concermng[  \ 


^ fair  moiety  did  not 

think  it  necessary  to  give  herself  any  concern. 

Mean  while,  the  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  on- 
ward with  his  confidant,  in  the  full  triumph  of  sue- 
osBsful  genius. 

**  You  see,"  he  said,  **  JekyL  that  I  can  torn  a  cor- 
ner with  any  man  in  Englana.  It  was  a  proper  bhm- 
der  of  yours^  that  yon  must  extricate  the  fislfow  from 
Ae  mist  which  accident  had  flung  around  him— you 
might  as  well  have  published  the  storyof  our  reoon- 
tre  at  once,  for  every  one  can  guess  it,  by  laying  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  top:ether:  but  never  trouble 
your  Drains  for  a  justification.  Yon  marked  how  I 
assomed  my  natural  superiority  over  him— towered 
up  in  the  fuU  pride  of  legitimacy— silenced  him  even 
where  the  good  company  most  do  congregate.  This 
will  go  to  Mowbray  throush  his  agent,  and  will  put 
him  soil  madder  on  my  alliance.  I  know  he  looks 
jealously  on  my  flirtauon  with  a  certain  lady— the 
dasher  vonder— nothing  makes  a  roan  sensible  of  the 
▼ahie  or  an  opportunity,  but  the  chance  of  losing  it." 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  up  thoughts  of 
Miss  Mowbray!"  said  Jekyl;  **and  take  tVrrers 
oflar.  if  he  has  the  means  of  making  it  good." 

'*  Ay,  if— if.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such 
rights  as  he  pretends  to,  and  that  his  papers  are  All 
a  decepuon.— Why  do  you  put  your  eye  upon  me 
aa  fixed  aa  if  you  were  searching  out  some  wonderful 
secret 1" 

**I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  bona 
nde  belief  respecting  these  documents,"  said  JekyL 
not  a  Uttle  puzzled  by  the  steady  and  unembarrassed 
air  of  his  fhend. 

^Why,  thou  moat  suspidons  of  coxcombs,"  said 
Rtherington,  "what  the  devil  would  you  have  me 
aty  to  yon  7— Can  I,  as  the  lawyers  aay,  prove  a 
negative?  or.  ia  it  not  very  possible,  that  such  things 
may  exist,  though  1  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
tliem?  All  I  can«ay  is,  that  of  all  men  I  am  the 
■mat  interested  to  deiiy  the  existence  of  aach  docu- 
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menta;  and,  therefore,  ecrtamly  w9l  not  admKof  it, 
unleaa  I  am  comiTelled  to  do  so  by  their  being  pro- 
duced ;  nor  then  either,  unless  I  am  at  the  same  time 
well  assured  of  their  authenticity." 

"I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  being  hard  of  faith, 
my  lord/'  sakl  Jekyl:  "but  still  I  tmnk  if  yon  can 
cut  oat  with  your  earldom,  and  your  noble  hereditaiy 
estate.  I  would,  in  your  case,  pitch  Nettlewood  to  the 
devil'* 

"  Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl ; 
but  you  took  care  to  have  the  spending  of  it  first.— 
What  would  you  give  for  such  an  opportunity  of  piec- 
ing your  fortunes  by  marriage  1— Confess  the  truth."   ' 

^1  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,"  said  JekyL  "in  my 
present  circumstances ;  but  u  they  were  what  they 
have  been,  I  should  despise  an  estate  that  was  to  be 
held  by  petticoat  ttoure,  especially  when  the  lady  of 
the  manor  was  a  sickly  fantastic  girl,  that  hated  m& 
as  thii  Miss  Mowbray  naa  the  bad  taate  to  hate  yoo." 

"Umph— sickly  1— no,  no,  she  is  not  sickly— she  is 
aa  healthy  ae  any  one  m  constitution— and,  on  my 
word,  I  think  her  paleness  only  renders  her  moia 
interesting.  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she 
might  have  rivalled  one  of  Canova's  finest  statues." 
Yes :  but  she  is  indifierent  to  yoo— yoa  do  not 
love  her,^'  said  Jekyl. 

**  She  is  any  thing  but  indifleront  to  me,"  said  die 
Earl;  "she  becomes  daily  more  interesting— for  hff 
dislike  piques  me ;  and  besklea,  she  has  the  insolence 
openly  to  defy  and  contemn  me  before  her  brother, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  I  have  a,  kind  of 
loving  hatred-— a  sort  of  hatiiig  love  for  her ;  in  short, 
thinkmg  upon  her  is  like  trying  to  read  a  nddl&  ana 
makes  one  make  quite  as  many  blunders,  and  talk 
just  as  much  nonsense.  If  ever  I  have  the  opportu- 
I  will  make  her  pay  for  all  her  aira." 
Vhat  au«7"  said  Jekyl. 

Nay,  the  devil  may  describe  them,  for  I  cannot; 
but,  for  example— Since  her  brother  has  insisted  on 
her  receiving  me,  or  I  should  rather  say  on  her  appear* 
ing  when  I  visit  Sbawa-Castle,  one  would  think  her 
invention  has  toiled  in  discovering  different  ways  of 
showing  want  of  respect  to  roe,  and  dislike  to  my 
presence.  Instead  of  dressing  herself  as  a  lady  ahould, 
especially  on  such  occasions,  she  chooses  somefentas- 
tic,  or  old-fashioned,  or  neaigent  bedizening,  which 
makes  her  at  least  look  odd.  if  it  cannot  make  her 
ridiculous— such  triple  tiaraa  of  varioua-coloured  Kauie 
on  her  head— such  pieces  of  old  tapestry,  I  thiiUL  in- 
stead of  ahawls  and  pelissea— such  thkk-soled  shoes 
—such  tan-leather  gloves— mercy  u|x>n  us,  Hal,  the 
very  sight  of  her  equipment  would  drive  mad  a  whole 
conclave  of  milliners !  Then  her  postures  ars  ao 
strange— she  does  so  stoop  and  lollop,  as  the  women 
call  it,  so  cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms— wei^ 
the  goddess  of  mce  to  look  down  on  her,  it  woukT 
put  her  to  flight  Tor  ever  f* 

"And  you  are  willing  to  make  this  awkwi 
dressed,  unmannered  dowdy,  your  Countess,  Bth 
ington:  you,  for  whose  critical  eye  half  the  town 
dress  themselves?"  said  JekyL 

"It  is  all  a  tricky  Hal— all  an  assumed  character  to 
get  rid  of  me,  to  disgust  me,  to  bafSe  roc ;  but  I  am 
not  to  bo  had  so  easily.  The  brother  is  driven  to 
despair^— he  bitea  hia  nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes 
signs,  which  she  always  takes  up  at  cross-purpose,— 
J  hope  he  beats  her  after  I  go  away;  there  would  be 
a  touch  of  consolation,  were  one  but  certain  of  that" 

"A  very  charitable  hope,  truly,  and  your  present 
feelings  might  lead  the  lady  to  ludge  what  »ie  may 
expect  after  wedlock.  But,"  added  JekyL  "  cannot 
you,  so  skiLfiil  in  fathomina  every  mood  or  the  female 
mind,  divine  some  mode  of  engaging  her  in  convena- 
lion?" 

^Conversation !"  replied  the  Earl;  "why,  ever 
since  the  shock  of  my  first  appearance  was  aui^ 
mounted,  she  has  contrived  to  vote  me  a  nonentity; 
and  that  she  may  annihilate  me  completely,  she  has 
chosen,  of  all  occupations,  that  of  working  a  stock- 
ing! From  what  cursed  old  antediluvian,  who  lived 
btfore  the  invention  of  spinning-jennies,  she  learned 
this  craft.  Heaven  only  knowa;  but  there  she  aits, 
with  her  work  pinnea  to  her  knee— not  the  pretty 
taper  silken  figibnc,  with  which  Jeannette  of  Amiana 
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coquBttni,  while  tVirtnin  Shandjr  wu  obfleiring  her 
progress;  but  a  huge  worsted  bag,  designed  for  some 
flat-footed  old  pauper,  with  heels  like  an  elephant— 
Acd  there  she  squats,  counting  all  the  stitches  as  she 
works,  and  refusing;  to  speak,  or  listen,  or  look  up, 
voder  pretence  that  it  disturbs  her  calculation !" 

'*An  elegant  occupation,  truly,  and  I  wonder  itdoes 
not  work  a  cure  upon  her  noble  admirer^'*  said  Jekyl. 

"Coniound  her— no— she  shall  not  tnck  me.  And. 
then  amid  this  afiectation  of  vukar  stolidity,  there 
break  out  such  sparkles  of  exultation,  when  she 
thinks  she  has  aucoeeded  in  bafflingher  brother,  and 
in  plagoin^  me,  that,  by  my  laith,  Hal^  I  coold  not 
tdl,  were  it  at  my  option,  >i  nether  to  kus  or  to  cufT 
htt" 

"You  are  determined  to  go  on  with  this  strange 
afiair,  then?"  said  Jekyl. 

"  On— on— on.  my  boy !— CJlara  and  Nettlewood  for 
ever!"  answered  the  ETarL  "  B^des  this  brother  of 
hers  provokes  me  too— he  does  not  do  for  me  half 
what  he  might— what  he  ought  to  do.  He  stands  on 
points  of  honour,  forsooth,  this  broken-down  horse- 
jockey,  who  swallowed  my  two  thousand  pounds  as 
a  pointer  would  a  pat  of  butter.— 1  can  see  ne  wishes 
to  play  last  and  loose— has  some  suspicions,  like  you, 
Htl,  upon  the  stren^h  of  ray  right  to  my  father's 
titles  and  estate ;  as  if;  with  the  tithe  of  the  Nettle- 
wood  property  alone^  I  would  not  be  too  good  a 
icaich  for  one  of  his  befmrly  family.  He  must 
scheme,  forsooth,  this  half-Sfaked  Scotch  cake  I— He 
must  hold  off  and  on^  and  be  cautious,  and  wait  the 
result,  and  try  conclusions  with  me,  this  lump  of  oat- 
meal dough !— I  am  much  tempted  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  him  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings.", 

**  Why,  this  is  vengeance  horrible  and  dire,"  said 
Jekyl;  **yet  I  giye  up  the  brother  to  you;  hie  is  a 
conceited  coxcomb,  and  deserves  a  lesson.  But  I 
would  fain  intercede  for  the  sister." 

**  We  shall  see"- replied  the  Earl ;  and  then  and- 
de&ly,  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hal :  her  caprices  are  so 
direrting,  that  I  sometimes  think  out  of  mere  con- 
tradiction, I  almost  love  her;  at  least,  if  she  would 
hot  clear  old  scores,  and  fomt  one  unlucky  prank  of 
mine,  it  should  be  her  own  fault  if  I  did  not  make  her 
a  happy  woman." 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  O'bATR-SXD. 

It  BWiw   it  wrings  me  io  mr  Mrtinff  hour. 
The  looff-hid  erime— the  walVdiRflUMMl  cviit 
Bring  ne  aoiiie  holj  pristt  to  lay  tiM  ipeetM  I 

OUPttf, 

T9S  general  expectation  of  the  company  had  been 
disappomted  by  the  pacific  termination  of  the  meetinjg: 
^betwuct  the  Earl  of  Btherington  and  Tyrrel,  the  anti- 
cipation of  which  had  created  so  deep  a  sensation. 
It  had  been  expected  that  some  appalling  scene 
wooU  have  taken  place ;  instead  of  which,  each  party 
apemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  sullen  neutrality,  and  leave 
the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  their  lawyers.  It  was 
generally  nnderstood  that  the  cause  was  removed  oat 
of  the  courts  of  Bellona  into  that  of  Themis;  and 
although  the  litigants  continued  to  inhabit  the  satne 
neizhbourhood,  and  once  or  twice  met  at  the  public 
walks  or  public  table,  they  took  no  notice  of  each 
other,  farther  than  by  exchanging  on  such  occasions 
a  grave  and  distant  Sow. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  people  ceased  to 
take  interest  in  a  feud  so  coldly  conducted ;  and  if 
they  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  but  to  wonder  that 
both  the  parties  should  persevere  in  residing  near  the 
Spa,  and  in  chilling,  with  their  unsocial  behaviour,  a 
party  met  together  for  the  piuposes  of  health  and 
amusement. 

But  the  brothers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  how- 
ever painful  their  occasional  meetings  might  be, 
had  the  strongest  Yeasons  to  remain  in  each  otho^s 
Aeiuhbourhoooh-Lord  Etherington  to  conduct  his 
aeagn  upon  Miss  Mowbray,  Tyrrel  to  disconcert 
na  plan,  if  oossible,  and  both  to  await  the  answer 
which  should  be  returned  by  the  house  in  London, 
Jto  were  depositaries  of  the  papera  left  by  the  late 
EarL 


Jekyl,  anxious  to  assist  his  friend  as  much  as  pos- 
sible made  in  the  mean  time  a  visit  to  old  Touch- 
wood at  the  AultouiL  expectina  to  find  him  as  com- 
municative as  he  had  formeriy  oeen  on  the  subject  of 
the  quarrel  betwixt  the  brothere,  and  trastin^  to  dis- 
cover, by  dint  of  address,  whence  he  had  derived  his 
information  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  noble  house 
of  Etherington.  But  the  confidence  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  expect  on  the  part  of  the  old  traveller 
was  not  reposed.  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  as  the 
Earl  callea  him,  had  changed  his  mind  or  wae 
not  in  the  vem  of  communication.  The  only  proof 
of  his  confidence  worth  mentioning,  was  his  impairt> 
ing  to  the  young  officer  a  valuable  receipt  for  cod- 
coctina  curra-powder. 

Jekyl  was  therefore  reduced  to  believe  that  Touch- 
wood, who  appeared  all  his  life  tQ  have  been  a  great 
intermeddler  m  other  people's  matteriL  had  pinzle4 
out  the  mformation  which  he  appeared  to  possess  of 
Lord  Etherington's  affairs,  through  some  of  thoee 
obscure  sources  whence  very  important  secrets  do 
frequently,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
those  whom  they  concern,  escape  to  the  public  He 
thought  this  the  more  likely,  as  Touchwood  was  by 
no  means  critically  nice  m  his  society,  but  wae 
observed  to  converse  as  readily  with  a  gentleman's 
gentleman,  as  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  be- 
longed and  with  a  lady's  attendant,  as  with  the  lady 
herself.  He  that  will  stoop  to  this  sort  of  society, 
who  is  fond  of  tattle  being  at  the  same  time  disposed 
to  pay  some  consideration  for  gratification  of  'hie 
curiosity,  and  not  over  scrupulous  reapectini;  its 
accuracy,  mav  always  command  a  great  Quantity  of 
private  anecdote.  Captain  Jekyl  naturally  enoogh 
concluded,  that  this  busy  old  man  became  in  some 
degree  master  of  other  peoole's  affairs  by  such  corres- 
pondences as  these;  and  ne  could  himself  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  success  in  cross-examination,  as  he  had 
been  surprised  into  an  avowal  of  the  rencontre  be- 
tween the  brothers,  by  an  insidious  observation  of 
the  said  Touchwood.  He  renorted,  therefore,  to  the 
Earl,  after  this  interview,  that,  on  the  whele,  he 
thought  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  much  on  the  soIk 
ject  of  the  traveller,  who,  though  he  had  become 
aqquaiated,  by  some  means  or  other,  with  some  lead- 
ing facts  of  his  remarkable  history,  only  possessed 
them  in  a  broken,  confused,  and  desultonr  manner, 
insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the 
parties  m  the  expected  lawsuit  were  brothers  or 
cousins,  and  appeared  touUy  ignorant  of  the  &ctsoii 
which  it  waste  be  founded. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  tclaireU»tount  on 
the  subject  of  Touchwood,  that  Lord  Etheringuur 
dropped  as  usual  into  the  bookseller's  shppk  got  his 

I  tapers,  and  skimming  his  eye  over  the  shelf  on  whicli 
ay,  till  called  for,  the  postponed  letters  destined  for 
the  Aultoun,  saw  with  a  beating  heart  the  smart 
post- mistress  toss  amongst  them  with  an  air  <n 
sovereign  contempt  a  pretty  large  packet,  addressed 
to  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esq.  Ac  He  withdrew  his  eyes, 
as  if  conscious  that  even  to  have  looked  on  this  im- 
portant parcel  might  engender  some  suspicion  of  his 
purpose,  or  intimated  the  deep  interest  which  he  took 
m  the  contents  of  the  missive  which  was  so  slightly 
treated  by  his  friend  Mra.  Pott  At  this  moment  the 
door  of  the  shop  opened,  and  Lady  Penelope  Pen- 
feather  entered,  with  her  eternal  p«7uian/«i  thehttle 
Bliss  Diggi^es. 

"Have  yon  seen  Mr.  Mowbray  1— Has  Mr.  Mow- 
bray of  St.  Ronan's  been  down  this  momm«J— Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Pott T* 
were  questions  which  the  lettered  lady  eageriy  huddled 
on  the  back  of  each  other,  scarcely  giving  time  to  the 
lady  of  letten  to  return  a  decided  negative  to  all  and 
eacn  of  them. 

"Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  about— was  not  coming 
there  this  morning— his  servant  had  just  called  Uf 
letters  and  papers,  and  announced  as  much.'* 

"Good  Heaven!  how  unfortunate  1"  said  Lady 
Penelope,  with  a  deep  sigh,  knd  sinking  down  on  one 
of  the  little  sofas  in  an  attitude  of  shockingdesolation, 
which  called  the  instant  attention  of  Mr.  Pott  and  his 
good  woman,  the  firet  uncorking  a  small  phial  of 
salta.  for  he  was  a  pharmacopolist  as  w^  as  vendv 
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of  literature  and  transmitter  of  letters,  and  the  other 
hastening  for  a  glass  of  water.  A  strong  temptation 
thrilled  from  Lord  Etherington's  eyes  to  his  iineer- 
ends.  Two  steps  might  have  brought  him  within 
arm's-length  of  the  un watched  packet,  on  the  con- 
tents of  which,  in  all  probabilitv,  rested  the  hope  and 
daims  of  his  rival  in  honour  ana  fortune ;  and,  in  the 
general  confusion,  was  it  impossible  to  possess  himself 
of  it  unobserv^  7  But  no— no— no— the  attempt  was 
too  dreadfully  dangerous  to  be  risked  ;  and,  passing 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in- 
cnrring  suspicion  by  suffering  Lady  Penelope  to  play 
off  her  airs  of  affected  distress  and  anxiety,  without 
seeming  to  take  thit  interest  in  them  which  her  rank 
at  least  might  be  supposed  to  deman^.  Stung  with 
this  apprehension,  he  hastened  to  express  himself  so 
anxiously  on  the  subject,  and  to  demonstrate  so  busily 
his  wish  to  assist  her  iadyship,  that  he  presently  stood 
committed  a  great  deal  mrther  than  he  had  intended. 
Lady  Penelope  was  infinitely  obliged  to  his  lordship-;- 
indced.  it  was  her  character  in  general  not  to  permit 
herself  to  be  overcome  by  circumstonces  ;  but  some- 
thing had  happened,  so  strangfe,  so  embarrassing,  so 
melancholy,  that  she  owned  it  had  cjuite  overcome 
her— notwithstanding,  she  had  at  all  times  piqued  her- 
self on  supporting  her  own  distresses,  better  than  she 
was  able  to  suppress  her  emotions  in  viewing  those  of 
othere. 

"  Could  he  be  of  any  use  ?"  Lord  Elherington 
asked.  "  She  had  inquired  after  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St. 
Ronan's— his  servant  was  at  her  ladyship's  service,  if 
she  chose  to  send  to  command  his  attendance." 

"Oh!  no,  no  1"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "I  dare  say. 
my  dear  loril  you  will  answer  the  purpose  a  great  deal 
better  than  Mr.  Mowbray— that  is,  provided  you  are  a 
Justice  of  Peace." 

^  A  Justice  of  Peace !"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
much  surprised ;  "  I  am  in  the  commission  unques- 
tk>nably.  bur  not^for  any  Scotch  county." 

"O,  that  docs  not  signify,"  said  Lady  Penelope; 
•*  and  if  you  will  trust  yourself  with  me  a  little  way, 
I  will  explain  to  you  how  you  can  do  one  of  the  most 
charitable,  and  kind,  and  generous  things  in  the 
world." 

,Lord  Etherington's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity, 
kindnesSL  and  generosity,  was  not  so  exuberant  as  to 

Prevent  his  devising  some  means  for  evading  Lady 
enelope's  request,  when,  lookins  through  the  sash- 
door,  he  had  a  distant  glance  of  nis  servant  Sohnes 
approaching  the  Post-office. 

I  have  heard  of  a  shtep-stealer  who  had  rendered 
his  dog  so  skilful  an  accomplice  in  his  nefarious  traffic, 
that  he  used  to  send  him  out  to  commit  acts  of  felony 
by  himself,  and  had  even  contrived  to  impress  on  the 
poor  cur  the  caution  that  he  should  not,  on  such  oc- 
casions, seem  even  to  recognise  his  master,  if  they 
met  accidentally.*    Apparently,  Lord  Etherington 

*  There  wera  wveral  inatanoec  of  this  doxterilj.  but  enfMciall  y 
thorn  which  occurred  in  the  celebrated  com  of  Murdinon  and 
Millar  in  1778.  Then  pemon*.  a  iheep-fltrmer  ^pd  hi«  thep- 
hard,  lettled  in  Uie  vale  of  Tweed,  commenced  and  carried  on 
Ibr  Mme  lime  an  ezleocive  sriitem  of  devaitation  on  the  flocks 
of  Uieir  neifliboar*.  A  dog  belonfinf  to  Millar  was  to  hoII 
trained,  that  he  had  onl^to  show  him  durinf  the  da^  the  parcel 
of  sheep  which  he  lie^tred  to  have  :  and  wtu'n  dismisied  at 
nifht  for  the  purpose.  Yarrow  w^nt  ri|(ht  to  ttio  panture  where 
the  flork  had  fed,  and  carried  oflf  the  (ruanlity  shown  him.  Hn 
then  drove  them  before  him  by  the  mrmt  M'crct  patliH  to  Murdi- 
ion'R  flirm,  where  the  dishonest  maiiter  and  servant  were  in 
leadiness  to  receive  the  booty  Two  thrnrn  were  mmarkHble. 
In  the  first  place,  thai  if  tlie  dor.  when  thus  dishon**«ily  em- 
irioyed,  actually  met  his  master,  he  obscrveci  ercat  exutiun  in 
noofnising  him,  as  if  he  had  t>e(*n  afraid  of  bringing  him  under 
mspicion  ;  secondly,  that  he  showed  a  distinct  senM  that  the 
Uiagal  uansactions  in  whirti  he  was  enrared  were  not  of  a 
nalure  to  endure  dayiiit'hL  The  sheep  which  he  was  directed  to 
drive,  wore  often  reluctant  to  leave  their  own  postures,  and 
■ometimrs  the  intervention  of  rivers  or  other  ob^tscies  made 
their  proeress  peruliarly  djfflculL  On  surh  occs«ions.  Yarrtiw 
'nued  his  efforts  to  dri  e  his  plunder  forward,  until  the  dav 
'to  dawn,  a  siirnal  which,  he  conreivcd,  mnderpd  il 
lary  for  him  to  desert  hist  spoil,  and  slink  homeward  by  a 
eireuiious  road.  It  is  generally  raid  this  arcomplinhed  iloe  wns 
hanged  along  with  his  ma>icr  ;  hut  ilie  truth  is,  ho  t»urvi\«d  him 
long,  in  the  service  of  a  man  in  I^ithen.  yet  was  ra<d  nfter- 
wanls  to  have  shown  little  of  the  Mondorfui  instinct  exhibiied 
in  tlie  employment  of  Millar. 
Another  instance  of  s'milar  safacity.  a  fViend  of  mine  dis 

i  in  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  which  he  had  purchased 

'  r  in  Uia  canine  race.    Wlieo  be  eoteied  a  shop,  he 
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conducted  himself  opon  a  similar  principle ;  for  he 
had  no  sooner  a  glimpse  of  his  agent,  than  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  stage  free  for  hii 
machinations. 

"My  servant,"  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference 
as  he  could  assume,  *'  will  call  for  my  letters-71  most 
attend  Lady  Pertelope :"  and,  instantly  proffering  his 
services  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  whatever  other 
quality  she  chose  to  employ  them,  he  hastily  presented 
his  arm,  and  scarce  gave  her  ladyship  time  to  recover 
from  her  state  of  languor  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
activity  e^c  he  hurried  her  from  the  shop:  and,  with 
her  thin  hatchet-face  chattering  close  to  his  ear,  her 
yellow  and  scarlet  feathers  crossing  his  nose,  her  lean 
right  honourable  arm  hooking  his  elbow,  he  braved 
the  suppressed  titters  and  sneers  of  all  the  younger 
women  whom  he  met  as  they  traversed  the  parade. 
One  glance  of  intelligence,  though  shot  at  a  distance^ 
passed  betwixt  his  lordship  and  Solmes  as  the  former 
left  the  public  walk  under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Pene- 
lope, his  limbs  indeed  obeying  her  pleasure,  and  his 
ears  dinned  with  her  attempts  to  explain  the  businest 
in  question,  but  his  mind  totally  indifferent  where  he 
was  going,  or  ignorant  on  what  purpose,  and  exclu- 
sively occiipied  with  the  packet  in  Mrs.  Pott's  heap  of 
postponed  letters^  and  its  probable  fate. 

At  length  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Ether- 
ington sensible  that  hisabstrtiction  must  seem  strange 
and,  as  his  conscience  tol^  him,  even  suspicious  in  oie 
eyes  of  his  companion  ;  putting  therefore  the  noces- 
siiry  degree  of  constraint  upon  nimsclf,  he  expr^sed, 
for  the  nrst  time,  curiosity  to  know  where  their  walk 
wa^  to  terminate.  It  chanced,  that  this  was  precisely 
the  question  which  he  needed  not  to  have  asked*  if  w 
had  paid  but  the  slightest  attention  to  the  very  volu- 
ble communications  of  her  ladyship,  which  had  all 
turned  upon  this  subject 

"  Now,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  must  believe 
you  lords  of  the  creation  think  us  poor  simple  women 
the  vainest  fools  alive.  I  have  told  you  now  mi^cfa 
pain  it  costs  me  to  speak  about  my  little  charitieSi 
and  yet  you  come  to  make  me  tell  you  the  whole  story 
over  agam.  But  I  hope,  after  all,  your  lordship  is  not 
surprised  at  what  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  in 
thib  sad  affair — perhaps  I  have  iistenea  too  much  to 
the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,'  which' are' Apt  to  be  so 
deceitful." 

On  the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet 
afraid,  by  demanding  it  directly,  to  show  that  the  pr»> 
vious  tide  of  narrative  and  pathos  had  been  lost  on  an 
inattentive  ear,  Lord  Elherington  could  only  say,  that 
Lady  Penelope  could  not  err  in  acting  according  to 
the  dictates  of  her  own  iiidgment 

Still  the  compliment  naa  not  aance  enough  for  the 
lady's  sated  palate;  so.  like  a  tnie  glutton  of  praise^ ^ 
she  began  to  iielp  herself  with  the  soup-ladle.  ' 

_  "Ah I  judgment ?— how  is  it  you  men  know  os  so 
little,  that  you  think  we  can  pause  to  weigh  sentiment 
in  the  balance  of  judgment  I— that  is  expecting  rather 
too  much  from  us  poor  victims  of  our  feelings.  So 
that  you  must  really  hold  me  excused  if  I  foiigot  the 
errors  of.  this  guilty  and  unhnpoy  creature,  when  I 
looked  upon  her  wretchedness— "Not  that  I  would 
have  my  little  friend,  Miss  Digses,  or  your  lordship, 
suppose  that  I  am  capable  of  palliating  the  fault,  while 
I  pity  the  poor,  miserable  sinner.  On,  no— Walpole's 
verses  express  beautifully  what  one  ought  to  feel  oa 
such  occasions— 

'  For  never  Was  the  gentle  breast 

losensihie  to  liuman  woes  ; 
Feelinir,  thourh  firm,  it  melts  distreas'd 

For  weaknesses  it  never  knows.'  " 

"  Most  accursed  of  all  prfcieuaea^**  thought  his  lord- 
ship, "when  wilt  ihoii,  amidst  all  thy  chatter,  utter 
one  word  sounding  like  sense  or  information  V*     ' 

But  Lady  Penelope  went  on—"  If  you  knew,  my 

was  not  lonf  in  observint  that  his  little  eompaninn  made  it*  4 
rule  to  follow  at  some  iiitert-al,  and  to  estranps  it«elf  from  hta 
innster  so  murh  as  to  appear  inially  unconnected  with  him. 
And  when  ho  left  Uie  shi>p,  it  was  ihe  dog's  ruAiom  to  remam 
behmd  him  till  it  could  find  an  opportunity  of  sei/mg  a  fiair  uf 
fflovpf.  or  silk  stockmen,  or  s«>me  similar  prop«-rty,  which  it 
brouL'ht  to  its  master.  The  poor  fellow  probably  saved  its  IU| 
by  falling  into  the  .hands  of  in  boncai  man. 
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lord,  bow  I  lament  nif  limited  meaiM  on  theee  oeca- 
flODt !  but  I  have  Ratbered  Bomethiiv?  among  the  cood 
people  at  the  Well.  I  aaked  that  aalfiah  wretch,  Win- 
terblossotn,  to  walk  down  with  ine  to  view  her  die- 
uoa  and  the  heartleas  beast  told  me  he  was  afraid 
of  infection !— infection  from  a  puer— puerperal  fever  I 
I  should  not  perhaps  pronounce  the  word,  but  science 
u  of  no  flex— however,  I  have  always  used  thieves' 
?ine2ar  enence^  and  never  have  gone  farther  than  the 

Whatever  were  Etherington's  faults,  he  did  not  want 
chanty,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  givina  alms. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  taking  out  nis  purse,  **yoor 
ladyship  should  not  have  applied  to  me," 

'^Parikin  m&  mjr  lord,  we  only  beg  from  our  friends ; 
and  your  lordship  is  so  constantly  engaged  with  Lady 
Bioka,  that  we  have  rarely  the  pieMora  of  seeing  you 
m  what  I  call  my  little  cirele.'' 

Lord  Etherington,  without  further  answer,  tendersd 
a  ooupleof  guineas,  and  observed,  that  the  poor  woman 
should  have  medical  attendance. 

"Why,  BO  I  say,"  answered  I«ady  Penelope;  "and 
I  asked  the  brute  duackleben,  who,  I  am  sure,  owes 
me  some  gratitude,  to  go  and  see  her ;  but  the  sordid 
monster  answered,  '  Who  was  to  pay  him  l'~Ho 
grows  every  day  more  intolerable,  now  that  he  seems 
sure  of  marrying  that  fat  blowzy  widow.  He  codd 
not.  lam  sure,  expect  that  I— out  of  my  pittance-* 
Aaa  besides,  ray  lord,  is  there  not  a  law  that  the  pa- 
rish, or  (he  county,  or  the  something  or  other,  shaU 
par  for  physicking  the  poor  7" 

We  will  find  means  to  secure  the  Doctors  atteod- 
aoce,"  said  Lord  £therington ;  **  and  I  believe  my 
best  way  will  be  to  walk  back  to  the  Well,  and  send 
hfan  to  wait  on  the  patient.  I  am  afraid  I  can  be  of 
little  nse  to  a  poor  woman  in  a  childbed  fever." 

"Puerperal,  my  lord,  puerperal,"  said  Lady  Peoe- 
lope  m  a  tone  of  correction. 

**ln  a  puerperal  fever  then,"  sakl  Lord  EtRering- 
ton;  why,  what  can  I  do  to  help  her?" 
.  "^Oh !  my  lord,  you  have  forgotten  that  this  Anne 
Hn^^fpe,  that  I  tola  you  o^  came  here  with  one  child 
in  her  arms— a.id  another—in  short,  about  to  become 
a  mother  again— and  settled  herscu  in  this  miserable 
hut  I  told  you  of— and  some  people  think  the  minister 
should  have  sent  her  to  her  own  parish ;  but  he  is  a 
strange,  soft-headed,  sleepy  sort  of  man,  not  over 
active  in  his  parochial  duties.  However,  there  she 
setded.  and  therv  was  something  about  her  Quite  be- 
yond tile  style  of  a  common  pauper,  my  lord— not  at 
all  .the  dis^nisiing  sort  of  person  that  you  give  a  six- 
pence to  while  you  look  another  way—but  some  one 
ttut  seemed  to  have  seen  better  days— one  that,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  could  a  tale  unfold— though,  indeed, 
I  have  never  thoroughly  learned  her  history— only. 
t4at  to-day;  as  I  called  to  know  how  she  was,  and 
aent  my  matd  into  her  hut  with  some  trifle,  not  worth 
jntiQiwning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs  about 
her  mind  concerning  (ho  Mowbray  family  here  of  St. 
Ronan^s— and  my  woman  says  the  poor  creature  is 
djiing,  and  is  raving  either  for  Mr.  Mowbray  or  for 
K>me  magistrate  to  receive  a  declaration  j  and  so  I 
oave  given  you  the  trouble  to  come  with  me,  that  we 
way  get  out  of  the  poor  creature,  if  possible,  whatever 
roe  has  got  to  say.— I  hope  it  is  not  murder— I  hope 
not— thougfi  yotuig  St.  Ronan's  has  been  a  strange, 
^m,  daring,  thoughtless  creature— #5*er»*o  irungne, 
M  the  Italian  says.— But  here  is  the  hut,  my  lord— 
piay,  walk  in." 

Ine  mention  of  the  Si.  Ronan's  family,  and  of  a 
aecret  relating  to  them,  banished  the  thoughts  which 
Lord  Rtherington  began  to  entertain  of  leaving  Lady 
Penelope  to  execute  her  works  of  devoted  charity 
without  his  assistance.  It  was  now  with  an  interest 
Wl  to  her  own,  that  ho  stood  before  a  most  misc-, 
nble  hut,  where  the  unfortunate  female,  her  distresses' 
Qot  greatly  relieved  by  Lady  Penelope's  ostentatious 
OQsnty,  had  resided  both  previous  to  her  confinement 
*nd  BtDce  that  event  had  taken  place,  with  an  old 
woman,  one  of  the  parish  poor,  whose  miserable  dole 
the  minister  had  augmented,  that  she  might  have 
*ome  means  of  assisting  the  stranger. 

I^y  Penelope  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  after 
I  momentary  hesitation,  which  proceeded  Drom  a  I 


stnigg^  betwixt  her  fear  of  infection,  and  her  eager 
curiosirv  to  know  something,  she  could  not  guess 
what,  that  mi^it  affect  the  Mowbrays  in  their  honour 
or  fortmies.  The  latter  soon  prevailed,  and  she  en- 
tered, followed  by  Lord  Etherington.  The  lady,  like 
othsr  comforters  of  (he  cabins  of  the  poor,  proceeded 
to  rebuke  the  grumbling  old  woman  for  want  of  order 
and  cleanliness— censured  the  food  wiiich  was  pro- 
vided fop  the  patient,  and  inquired  particularly  after 
the  wine  which  she  had  left  to  make  caudle  with. 
The  crono  was  not  so  dazzled  with  Lady  Penelope's 
dignity  or  bounty  as  to  endure  her  reprimand  with 
patience.  "They  that  had  their  bread  to  ivon  wi'  ae 
arm,"  ahe  said,  for  the  other  hung  powerless  by  her 
side,.  "  had  mair  to  do  than  to  soop  hooses ;  it  Iter 
leddyship  wad  let  her  ain  idle  ouean  of  a  lass  lake  the 
besom,  she  might  make  the  house  as  clean  as  she 
liked ;  and  madam  wad  be  a'  the  better  of  the  exercise, 
and  wad  hao  done^  at  least,  ae  turn  of  wark  at  the 
week's  end." 

"Do  yon  hear  4he  old  hag,  my  lordT'  said  Lady 
Penelope.  "Well,  the  poor  are  horrid  ungrateful 
wretches— And  the  wine,  dame— the  wine?" 

"The  wine  1— there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin, 
and  puir,  thin,  Aisbnless  skink  it  was— the  wine  was 
drank  out  ye  may  swear— we  didna  fling  it  ower  our 
shouther— if  ever  we  were  to  get  good  o't,  it  was  by 
taking  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and  your 
slaisters— I  wiah,  for  ane.  I  haa  ne'^er  kend  the  soor 
amack  o't  If  the  bedral  hadna  gien  me  a  drap  of 
usquebaugh,  I  might  e'en  hae  died  of  your  leddyship's 
tiquor,  for^ 

Lord  Etherington  here  mtemipted  the  grumbling 
crone,  thrusting  some  silver  into  her  gmsp,  and  at 
the  same  time  begging  her  to  be  silent  The  hag 
weighed  the  crown-piece  in  her  hand,  and  crawled  to 
her  chimney-comer,  muttering  as  she  went,—"  This 
is  something  like— this  is  something  like— no  like 
rinning  into  the  house  and  out  of  the  house,  and 
geeing  orders^  like  mistress  and  mair,  and  than  a 
puir  shilling  again  Saturday  at  e'en." 

So  saying^  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized, 
while  she  spun,  her  iet-black  cutty  pipe,  from  which 
she  soon  sent  such  clouds  of  vile  mundungus  vapour 
as  must  have  cleared  the  premises  of  Lady  Penelope, 
had  she  not  been  strong  in  purpose  to  share  the  ex- 
pected confession  of  the  invalid.  As  for  Miss  Diggea 
she  coughed,  sneezed,  retched,  snd  finally  ran  out  of 
the  cottage,  declaring  she  could  not  live  in  such  n 
smoke,  if  it  were  to  near  twenty  sick  women's  last 
speeches;  and  that,  besides,  she  was  sore  to  know, 
all  about  it  from  Lady  Penelope,  if  it  was  ever  so  littks 
worth  teHing  over  again. 

Lord  Etherington  was  now  standing  beside  the 
miserable  flock-bed,  in  which  lay  the  poor  patient, 
distracted,  in  what  seemed  to  be  her  dying  moments, 
with  the  peevish  clamour  of  the  elder  infant,  to  which 
she  could  only  replv  by  low  moans,  turning  her  lookft 
as  well  as  she  cooid  from  its  ceaseless  wnine  to  the 
other  side  of  her  wrolched  couch,  where  lay  the 
unlucky  creature  to  which  she  had  last  given  birth ; 
its  shivering  limbs  imperfectly  covered  with  a  blanket, 
its  liitle  features  already  swollen  and  bloated,  and  its 
eyes  scarce  open,  apparently  insensible  to  the  evils 
of  a  state  from  which  it  seemed  about  to  be  speedily 
released.  ,  _,  , 

"  you  are  very  ill,  poor  woman,"  said  Lord  Ether- 
ington ;  "lam  told  you  desire  a  magistrate." 

^It  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Bonan's  whom  I 
desired  to  see— John  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's— the 
lady  promiaod  to  bring  him  here." 

'*^I  am  not  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,"  said  Lord 
Etherington ;  "  but  I  am  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature— I  am,  moreover,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's particular  friend,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  yon  in 
any  of  these  capacities.'' 

The  poor  woman  remained  long  silent,  and  when 
she  spoke  it  was  doubtfully. 

"  Is  my  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  there  7"  ahe  said, 
straining  her  darkened  eyes. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  present,  and  within  heanng,"  said 
Lord  Etherington. 

"  My  case  is  the  worse,"  answered  the  dying  woinao. 
for  00  she  seemed,  "  if  I  must  oommnnmate  Mch  « 
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«eeret  as  mine  to  n  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing, 
and  a  woman  of  whom  I  only  know  that  she  wants 
diflcretion." 

"I—I  want  discretion!"  said  Lady  Penelope;  but 
at  a  signal  from  Lord  Etherington  she  seemed  to 
irestrain  herself;  nor  did  the  sick  woman,  whose 
powers  of  observation  were  greatly  impaired,  seem  to 
oe  aware  of  the  intemiption.  She  spoke,  notwith- 
standing her  situation,  with  an  intelligible  and  even 
emphatic  voice;  her  manner  in  a  great  measure  be* 
fraying  the  influence  of  the  fever,  and  her  tone  and 
language  seeming  much  superior  to  her  most  misera- 
ble condition. 

"I  am  not  the  abject  creature  which  I  sasm,"  she 
said;  "at  least,  I  was  not  bom  to  be  so.  I  wish  I 
vera  that  utter  object!  I  wish  I  were  a  wretched 
pauper  of  the  lowest  class-- a  starving  vagahond—a 
wifeless  mother-ignorance  and  insensibility  would 
make  me  bear  my  lot  like  the  outcast  animal  that 
dies  r«atiently  on  the  side  of  the  common,  where  it  has 
beeffi  half-starved  during  its  life.  But  I— but  1— bora 
and  bred  to  better  things,  have  not  lost  the  memory 
of  them,  and  they  make  my  present  condition— my 
shame— my  poverty— my  infamy— the  sight  of  my 
dying  babes— the  sense  that  my  own  death  is  coming 
fast  on— they  make  these  things  a  foretaste  of  hell !" 

Lady  Penelope's  self-conceit  and  aflectation  were 
broken  down  by  this  fearful  exordium.  She  sobbed, 
shuddered,  and,  for  once  perhaps  in  her  life,  felt  the 
real,  not  the  assumed  necessity,  of  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes.  Lord  Etbdrington  also  was 
moved. 

"Gbod  woman,"  he  said,  "as  far  as  relieving  your 
personal  wants  can  mitigate  your  distress,  I  will  see 
that  that  is  fiilly  perfortned,  and  that  your  poor  chil- 
dren are  attended  to." 

"  May  God  bless  you  I"  said  the  poor  woman,  v?ith 
a  glance  at  the  wretched  forms  beside  her;  "and 
may  you,"  she  added, ^tter  a  momentary  pause,  "  de- 
serve the  blessing  of  God.  for  it  is  bestowed  in  vain 
on  those  who  are  unworthy  of  it !" 

Lord  Etheiington  felt,  perhaps,  a  twinge  of  con- 
science ;  for  he  said,  something  hastilv,  "  Pray,  go  on, 
good  woman,  if  yoii really  have  any  thing  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  as  a  magistrate— it  is  time  your  con- 
dition was  somewhat  mended,  and  I  will  cause  you 
(o  be  cared  for  directly." 

'*  Stop  yet  a  moment,"  she  said ;  "  let  me  unload 
my  oonacienoe  before  I  go  hence,  for  no  earthly  relief 
will  long  avail  to  prolong  my  time  here.— I  was  well 
born,  the  more  my  present  shame!  well  educated,  the 
greater  my  present  guilt!— I  was  always,  indeed, 
poor,  but  1  felt  not  of  the  ills  of  poverty.  I  only 
thought  of  it  when  my  vanity  demanded  idle  and  ex- 

renaive  gratifications,  for  real  wants  I  knew  none, 
was  companion  of  a  young  lady  of  higher  rank  than 
my  own.  my  relative  however,  and  one  of  such  exqui- 
site kindness  of  disposition,  that  she  treated  me  as  a 
sister,  and  would  have  shared  with  me  all  that  she 

had  on  earth 1  scarce  think  I  can  go  farther  with 

mv  story !— something  rises  to  my  throat  when  I  re- 
collect how  I  rewarded  her  sisterly  love !— I  was  elder 
than  CUra— I  should  have  directed  her  reading,  and 
confirmed  her  understanding;  but  my  own  bent  led 
me  to  peruse  only  works,  which,  thou^  they  bur- 
lesque naiure  are  seductive  to  the  imagination.  We 
read  these  folhes  together,  until  we  had  faahioned  out 
for  ourselves  a  little  world  of  romance,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  a  ^laze  of  adventures.  Ctara's  imagina- 
tions were  as  pure  as  those  of  angels:  mine  were— 
but  it  is  unnecccssary  to  tell  them.  The  fiend,  al- 
ways watchful,  presented  a  tempter  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  most  dangerous." 

She  paused  here,  as  if  she  found  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing herself;  and  Lord  Etherington,  turning, 
with  great  appearance  of  interest,  to  Lady  Penelope, 
began  to  inquire,  ^*  Whether  it  were  quite  agreeable  to 
her  ladyship  to  remain  any  lon^r  an  ear-witness  of 
this  unfortunate  confession  1— it  seems  to  be  verging 
on  some  thmgflh-things  that  it  might  be  unpleasant 
for  your  ladyshir  to  hear." 

"I  was  just  forming  the  same  opinion,  my  lord ; 
and,  to  say  truth,  was  about  to  propose  to  yotir  \6Td- 
■hip  to  withdraw,  and  leave  mo  alone  with  the  poor 


woman.    My  sex  will  mske  her  necessary  commimi- 
cations  more  frank  in  your  lordship's  absence." 

"  True,  niadam ;  but  then  I  am  called  here  in  mf 
capacity  of  a  magistrate." 

*'  Hush !"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  **  she  speaks." 

"  They  say  every  woman  that  yields,  makes  hendt 
a  slave  to  her  seducer :  but  I  sold  my  liberty  not  to  a 
man,  but  a  demon  t  He  made  me  serve  hira  in  hit 
vile  Schemes  against  my  friend  and  patronees--and 
oh !  he  found  in  me  an  agent  too  willing,  from  mem 
envy,  to  destroy  the  virtue  which  1  had  lost  roysdf. 
Do  not  listen  to  me  any  more— Go,  and  leave  me  to 
my  fate!  I  am  the  most  detestable  wretch  that  ever 
lived— detestable  to  myself  worst  of  all,  because  evea 
in  my  penitence  there  is  a  secret  whisper  that  tells 
me,  that  were  I  as  I  have  been,  I  would  again  act 
over  all  the  wickedness  I  have  done,  and  much  worse. 
Oh !  for  Heaven's  assistance,  to  crush  the  wicked 
thought  !*' 

She  dosed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  bands, 
and  held  them  upwards  in  the  attimde  of  one  who 
prays  internally ;  presently  the  hands  separated,  and 
fell  gently  down  on  the  miserable  couch ;  but  her 
eyes  did  not  open,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  ngn 
of  motion  in  the  features.  Lady  Penelope  shriekM  • 
faintly,  hid  her  eyes,  and  hurried  back  from  the  bed, 
whHe  Lord  Etherington,  his  looks  darkening  with  a 
complication  of  feelings,  remained  gazing  on  wis  paor 
woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern  whether  the  spare  rf 
life  was  totally  extinct.  Her  grim  old  assisunt  hur- 
ried to  the  bedside,  with  some  spirits  in  a  broken 
glass. 

"  Have  ye  no  had  pennyworths  for  your  chantrT 
she  said,  in  Spiteful  scorn.  "  Ve  boy  the  very  life  o 
us  wi*  your,  sliillings  and  sixpences,  your  groats  and 
^our  boddles— ye  hae  garr'a  the  puir  wretch  apeak 
till  she  swarfs,  and  now  ye  stand  as  if  ye  never  saw 
a  wopian  in  a  dwam  before  t  Let  me  till  lier  wT  the 
dram — ^mony  words  mickle  drought,  ye  ken- Stand 
out  o'  my  gate,  my  leddv,  if  sae  be  that  ye  are  a 
leddy ;  there  is  little  use  ot  the  like  of  yon  when  there 
is  death  in  the  pot." 

Lady  Penelope,  half  affronted,  but  still  more  fright- 
ened by  the  manners  of  the  old  hag,  now  gladly  em* 
braced  Lord  Etherington*  a  renewed  offer  to  escort 
her  from  fhe  hut.  He  left  K  not,  however,  withoat 
bestowing  an  additional  gratuity  on  the  old  woman, 
who  received  it  with  a  whming  benediction. 

"The  Almighty  guide  y^our  course  through  the  troo- 
bles  of  this  wicked  warld— and  the  muckle  doevij 
blaw  wind  in  your  sails,"  she  added,  in  her  natural 
tone,  atf  the  guests  vanished  from  her  miserable 
threshold— **  A  whecn  oork-headed,  barmy-brained 
gowks !  that  ^oinna  let  puir  folks  sae  muckle  as  die 
m  quiet,  wi'  their  sossings  and  their  soopings."* 

"Tliis  poor  creatures  declaration,'  said  Lord 
Etherington  to  Lady  Penelope,  "  seems  to  refer  to 
matters  which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
which,  perhaps,  as  they  seem  to  implicate  the  peace  of 

*  The  author  lias  made  an  attampC  in  this  character  to  draw 
a  picture  of  what  ia  too  often  aoen,  a  wretched  beiiur  whM« 
hnrtbeooiDM  hardened  and  apiicd  at  the  world,  in  which  ^ 
in  doomed  to  oxperienca  much  miserr  and  little  urmpalhy.  The 
^yaieoi  of  compulsory  charity  by  poor's  ralei,  of  which  tlie  ab- 
Boiute  necOMity  cnn  hardly  be  questioned,  has  connected  with 
U  on  both  sides  some  of  the  moit  od.>3Ui  and  malevolent  fe»- 
infs  that  oao  asitate  humanity.  The  quality  of  true  charity  u 
not  strained.  Lili  "  ' 
may  be  a 

him  that  t 

of  the  donor  and  in  that  of  the  reheved  ohwnt.  Tlie  iriver  t^ 
receiver  are  leeommended  to  eacli  other  by  mntual  feeiincsof 
good-will,  and  the  pleasurable  omotioas  ooonected  with  tfas 
consciousness  of  a  food  acbon  tx  the  deed  in  reoollortioa  or 
the  one,  while  a  sense  of  sratitudo  rendera  it  holy  to  the  oth«. 
tn  the  lefal  and  compulsory  ossefsment  for  the  proclaimed 
pariah  pauper,  there  is  nothior  of  all  thia.  The  ahoM  aie  cx« 
tortod  from  ao  unwillinf  hand,  and  a  heart  which  dasin-s  the 
>  annihilation,  raUier  than  Ute  relief,  of  the  disiroaeed  object 
The  object  of  charity,  seosiblo  of  the  ill-will  with  which  ttia 
pitlance  ia  bestowed,  seizei  on  it  as  his  ri^ht,  not  as  a  fhvour. 
The  manner  pf  conferrinf  it  being  directly  calculated  to  bett 
and  disgust  his  feelings,  he  revenues  himself  by  beoominf  im- 
pudent and  clamorous.  A  more  odious  picture,  or  more  likely 
to  deprave  the  fecUngs  of  those  exposed  to  its  influonce,  eaa 
hardly  be  imagined  {  and  yet  to  such  a  point  have  we  been 
brought  by  an  artihaaj  aystem  of  society,  that  we  inact  eiCher 
depy  altogether  the  right  of  the  poor  to  their  just  proportion  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  afford  them  some  means  of  "^ 
enoe  otttorOiem  by  the  instiiutioD  of  poaitiva  law. 
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I  fmulf  of  respectability,  and  the  character  of  a 
fomg  lady,  we  ought  to  inquire  no  farther  after." 

"  I  differ  from  your  lordahip,"  aaid  I^ady  Penelope ; 
'  I  differ  extremely— I  auppose-  you  gueaa  whom  tier 
diBeourse  touched  upon  ? 

"Indeed,  your  ladyship  does  my  acuteneaa  too 
much  honour." 

"Did  she  not  mention  a  Cbrialian  name?  said 
Lady  Penel<^)e ;  "  your  brdahip  ia  strangely  dull  thia  - 
morning !" 

*' A  Christian  name?— No,  none  that  I  heard— yes, 
Bhe  said  something  about— a  Catherine,  I  think  it 
was." 

"Catherioa!"  answered  the  lady;  "No,  my  lord. 
it  was  Clara— rather  a  rare  name  in  this  country,  ana 
bdon^oA  I  think,  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  your 
lordship  should  know  something;  unless  your  evening 
fUrtatioos  with  Lady  Binks  have  blotted  entirely  out 
of  your  memory  your  morning  visits  to  Shaws-Cas- 
lie.  You  are  a  bold  man,  my  lord.  I  would  advise 
you  to  include  Mrs.  Bbwer  among  the  objects  of  your 
attention,  and  then  you  will  have  maid,  wife,  and 
widow  upon  your  list" 

I' Upon  my  honour,  your  ladyship  is  too  severe," 
said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  you  aorround  yourself  every 
evening  with  all  that  is  clever  and  accomplished 
among  the  people  here,  and  then  you  ridicule  a  poor 
Mcfaiaedaionater,  who  dare  not  approach  your  charm- 
ed ciide,  because  he  seeks  ibr  some  amuaement  else- 
where. This  is  to  tyrannize,  and  not  lo  reign— it  is 
Ttoiish  despotism!" 

"Ah!  my  lord.  I  know  you  well,  my  lord,"  said 
Lady  Penelope—  Sorry  would  your  lordship  be,  had 
yoo  net  power  to  render  yourself  welcome  to  any  cir- 
cle which  you  may  please  to  approach." 

"That  IS  to  say,"  answered  the  lord,  "yon  will 
pudon  me  if  I  intrude  on  your  ladyship's  coterie  this 
evening  1" 

"There  ip  no  society  which  Lord  Etherington  can 
think  of  frequenting,  where  he  will  not  be  a  welcome 


I' I  will  plead  then  at  once  my  pardon  and  privilege 
thia  evening— And  now,"  (speaking  as  if  he  had  suc- 
OBeded  in  establishing  some  confidence  with  her  la- 
dyship.) "what  do  you  really  think  of  this  blind 
•loiyr^ 

**0, 1  must  believe  it  conoema  Miss  Mowbray.  She 
was  alwaya  an  odd  girl— something  about  her  I  cooki 
never  endure — a  sort  of  efirontery- that  is,  perhaps,  a 
harah  word,  bat  a  kind  of  assurance— an  nsr  of  confi- 
aenoe-ao  that  though  I  kept  on  a  footinfr  with  her, 

Mcaaae  she  was  an  orphan  gi 

becaoae  I  really  knew  nothinj 

yet  she  aometimes  absolutely  l 

."Your  ladyship,  perhaps,  would  not  think  it  right  to 
Km  publicity  to  the  story  ?  at  least,  till  you  know  ex- 
actly what  It  is,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  sugges- 
tion. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  quite  the  worat,  the  very 
womt— You  heard  the  woman  say  that  she  had  ex- 
poisd  Clara^<o  ruin— and  you  know  she  must  have 
meant  Clara  Mowbray,  because  she  was  so  anxious 
to  tell  the  story  to  her  brother.  St.  Ronan's." 

Very  true— I  did  not  think  of  that,"  anawered 
Loai  Etherinffton ;  ''still  it  would  be  hard  on  the  poor 
firf  if  it  should  get  abroad." 

"0,  it  will  never  get  abroad  for  me,",  aaid  Lady  Pe- 


pt  on  a  footing  with  her, 
I  girl  of  good  family,  and 
kins  positively  bad  oi  her, 
ly  shocked  me." 


Jjjjopa;  "I  wouW  not  tell  the  very  wind  of  it.  But 
wn  I  cannot  meet  Miss  Mowbray  as  formerly— I 
save  a  station  in  life  to  maintain,  my  lord— and  I 
*ai  under  the  necessity  of  bdn^  select  in  my  society- 
« IS  a  duty  I  owe  the  public;  if  it  Mrere  even  not  my 
mrn  inclination." 

.  Certainly,  Iny  lady  Penelope,"  said  Lord  Ethcr- 
■lllimt  **  but  then  consider,  that  in  a  place  where  all 
man  necesaarily  obaervant  of  yourladyahip's  be- 
uviour,  the  least  coldnesa  on  your  part  to  Miss 
■owhray— *nd,  after  all,  we  have  nothing  like  as- 
nance  of  any  things  being  wrong  there— would  ruin 
*«with  the  company  here,  and  with  the  world  at 

Oh  I  my  lord,"  answered  Lady  Penelope,  "  as 
y  the  truth  of  the  story,  I  have  some  private  reasons 
«  Qy  own  for  '  holding  the  strajige  tale  devoutly 


true ;'  for  I  had  a  mysterious  hint  from  a  very  worthy, 
but  a  very  singular  man.  (your  lordship  knows  ho^r  1 
adore  originality,)  the  clergyman  of  tne  parish,  who 
made  me  aware  there  was  something  wrong  about 
Miss  Clara— something  that— your  lordship  will  ex- 
cuse my  speaking  more  plainly,— Oh,  no  I— I  foar—I 
fear  it  IS  all  too  true— You  know  Mr.  Cargill,  I  aup- 
pose, ray  lord?" 

"Yes— no— I— I  think  I  have  seerr  him,"  said  Lord 
Etherington.  "  But  how  came  the  lady  to  make  the 
parson  her  father-confessor?- they  have  no  auricular 
colifession  in  the  Kirk— it  must  have  been  with  the 
purpose  of  marriage,  I  presume— let  us  hope  that  it 
took  place— perhaps  it  really  was  ao— did  he,  Cargill— 
the  mmister,  I  mean-rsay  any  thing  of  such  a  mat- 
terr* 

"  Not  a  word— not  a  word— I  see  where  you  are,  my 
brd ;  you  would  put  a  good  face  on't.— 

*Th«f  call'd  it  rosmafle,  hj  tbttt  •pecraoa  name 
Tu  Teil  ttM  criiiw,  and  Mnetify  Um  •bame.' 

Queen  Dido  for  that  How  the  clergyman  came  into 
the  secret  I  cannot  toll— he  is  a  very  close  man.  But 
I  know  he  will  not  hear  orMias  Mowbray  being  mar- 
ried to  any  one,  unqueationably  because  he  knowa 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  would  introduce  disgrace  into . 
some  honest  family- and,  truly,  I  am  much  of  his 
mind,  my  lord." 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Cargill  may  know  the  lady  ia  pri* 
vately  married  already."  said  the  Eari;  "I  think  that 
is  the  more  natural  inference,  begging  your  ladyahip^a 
pardon  for  presuming  to  differ  in  opinion." 

Lady  Penelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  thia 
view  of  the  case. 

*'  No,  no— no,  I  tell  you,"  she  replied ;  •*  she  cannot 
be  married,  for  if  she  were  married,  how  could  the 
poor  wretch  say  that  she  was  ruined?- You  know 
there  is  a  difference  betwixt  ruin  and  marriage." 

"  Some  people  are  saki  to  have  found  them  synony- 
mous, Lady  Penelope,"  answered  the  Eorl. 

"  Yon  are  smart  on  me,  my  lord ;  but  still,  in  com- 
mon pariance,  when  we  eay  a  woman  ia  ruined,  we 
mean  quite  the  contrary  of  her  being  married— it  is  itn- 
possible  for  me  to  be  more  explicit  upon  such  a  topic, 
my  lord."  • 

*'I  defer  to  your  ladyship's  better  judgment,"  said 
I^rd  Etherington.  "  I  only  entreat  you  to  observe  a 
little  caution  m  thia  business— I  will  make  the  strict- 
est inquiries  of  this  woman,  and  acquaint  you  with  the 
result;  and  I  hope,  out  of  regard  to  the  reepectable 
family  of  St.  Ronan's,  your  ladyship  will  be  in  nohur- 
lY  to  intimate  any  thing  to  Miss  Mowbray's  preju- 
dice." 

"  I  certainly  am  no  person  to  spread  scandal,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  lady,  drawing  herself  up;  "  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  say,  tne  Mowbrays  have  little  claim 
on  me  for  forbearance.  I  am  sure  I  was  the  first  per- 
son to  bring  this  Spa  into  fashion,  which  baa  been  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  to  their  estate  j  and  yet 
Mr.  Mowbray  set  himself  against  me,  my  k)rd>  in 
every  possible  sort  of  way,  and  encouraged  the  under- 
bred 'people  about  him  to  behave  Very  atrangely.— 
There  was  the  business  of  building  the  Belvidiere, 
which  he  would  not  permit  to  be  done  out  of  the 
stock-purse  of  the  company,  because  I  had  given  the 
workmen  the  plan  and  the  ordera-j-and  then,  about 
the  tea-room— and  the  hour  for  beginning  daiicing— 
and  about  the  subscription  for  Mr.  Rymours  new 
Tale  of  Chivalry— to  short,  1  owe  no  consideration  to 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's."  ^    . 

"  But  the  poor  young  lady  7"  said  Lord  Ethenngto'n. 

"Oh  !  the  poor  young  lady?— the  poor  young  lady 
can  be  as  saucy  as  a  ricli  young  lady,  I  promise  yuii.— 
There  was  a  business  in  which  she  used  me  scanda- 
lously, Lord  Etherington— it  was  about  a  very  trifling 
matter— a  shawl.  Nobody  minds  dress  less  than  1 
do,  my  lord ;  I  thank  Heaven  my  thoughts  turn  upon 
very  different  topics— but  it  is  in  trifles  that  disrespect 
and  unkindness  are  shown;  and  I  have  had  a  full 
share  of  both  from  Miss  Clara,  besides  a  good  deal 
of  impertinence  from  her  brother  upon  the  sam^ 
subject." 

"There  is  but  one  way  remains,"  thought  the  Earl 
as  they  approached  the  Spa,  "  and  that  is  to  work  on 
the  feara  of  this  d— d  vindictive  blue^tocking'd  wiid 
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cat.— Your  Indyship,"  he  said  aloud,  "»  aware  what 
lu.-viro  (jam a  .1 -8  have  bet-n  awardwl  in  late -cast's 
where  PoimtliiiM  approaching  to  s^'andal  has  htiun 
trac'firj  to  Indies  of  considi-ration— the  privik'RttH  of  the 
ica-lablt'  have  \>ei'n  found  insulTidcnl  to  protect  «)ine 
fair  critics  agair.st  the  consequences  of  too  frank  and 
l.ht-ral  animadversion  upoij  the  charifcters  of  their 
{vh  rui".  So  pray,  re  member,  that  as  yet  we  know 
very  little  on  this  subject." 

Lady  Pont  lope  IovkJ  money,  and  feared  the  law; 
and  this  hint,  fortified  by  her  at^quain lance  with  Mow- 
bray's  love  of  his  sister,  nnd  his  irritable  and  i«V6flfieful 
disposition,  l.ron^ht  her  in  a  moment  much  nearer  the 
tamper  in  which  Lord  Etherin^ton  wished  to  leave 
her.  She  protested,  that  no  one  could  be  more  tender 
than  she  otthe fameof  the imfortunate,  even  supjKJsinj; 
their  guilt  was  fully  proved— promised  caution  on  the 
pul)iect  of  the  pauper's  declaration,  and  honed  Lord 
Etlieriogton  would  join  her  tea-party  early  in  the 
evening,  as  she  wished  to  make  him  aequa-inted  with 
one  or  two  of  her  vrotegiA,  whom,  she  was  sure,  his 
k)rdship  wouhl  find  deserv|nx  of  his  advice  and  coun- 
tenance. Ucinff  by  thia  time  at  the  door  of  her  own 
apartment,  her  ladyship  took  leave  of  the  Earl  with 
a  moat  gracious  smile. 


CHAPTER  XXXII  . 

DISAPPOIKTMSirr. 

On  the  Ice-beun  Hm  the  land,  boyt, 

8eo  nil  clear  to  reef  each  cottrac  ; 
Let  th«  rnre-shecti)  po,  don't  mind,  Iwjrt, 

Though  the  He«ttier  «houid  tw  woraa.— 7!k«  Stem, 

"It  darkens  round  me  like  a  tempest,"  thought 
Lord  Etherington,  as,  with  alow  step,  folded  arms, 
and  his  white  hat  slouched  over  his  brows,  he  tra- 
versed the  short  interval  of  space  betwixt  liis  own 
apartments  and  those  of  the  Lady  Penelope.  In  a 
buck  of  tlie  old  school,  one  of  Congreve's  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about  town,  this  would  have  been  a 
departure  from  character;  but ihe present  fine  man 
docs  not  derogate  from  his  quality,  even  by  exhibiting 
all  ihe  moody  and  gentlemanlike  solemnity  of  Master 
Stephen.  So,  Lord  Etherington  was  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  his  reflections,  without  attracting  observa- 
tion.—"I  Ijiave  put  a  stopper  into  the  mouth  of  that 
old  vinegnr-cruet  of  quality,  but  the  acidity  of  her 
leroper  will  soon  dissolve  the  charnh— And  what  to 
do?" 

As  he  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  trusty  valet 
Solmes,  who.  touching  his  hat  with  due  respect,  said 
as  he  passed  him.  "  Your  lordship'a letters  are  in  your 
private  despatch-box." 

Simple  as  these  words  were,  and  indifferent  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  their  import  made 
Lord  Etherington's  heart  bound  as  if  his  fate  had 
depended  on  the  accents.  He  intimated  no  farther 
interest  in  the  communication,  however,  than  to 
desire  Solmes  to  be  below,  in  case  he  should  ring : 
and  with  these  words  entered  his  apanment,  and 
barred  and  bolted  the  door,  even  before  he  looked  on 
the  table  where  his  despatch-box  was  placed. 

Lord  Etherington  had,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the 
box  which  held  h|f  letters,  his  confidential  servant 
being  intrusted  with  the  other;  so  that,  under  the 
protection  of  a  patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped  all 
risk  of  being  tampered  with,— a  precaution  not  al- 
together unnecessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  fre- 
quent hotels  and  lodging-houses. 

"  Ky  your  leave,  >ir.  Hnimah,"  said  the  Earl  as  ho 
applicxl  the  key,  jesting,  as  it  were,  with  his  own 
agitation,  as  he  would  have  done  with  that  of  a  third 
party.  The  lid  was  raised,  and  displayed  the  packet, 
the  appearance  and  superscription  of  which  had 
attra<ned  his  observation  but  a  short  while  before  in 
the  post-office,  TJun  he  would  have  given  much  to 
be  possessed  of  the  opportunity  which  was  now  in  his 

Rawer;  but  many  pause  on  the  brink  of  a  crime,  who 
ave  contemplated  it  at  a  distance  without  scruple. 
Eord  Etherington's  first  impulse  had  led  him  to  noke 
the  fire;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  the  letter  which  he 
was  more  than  half  tempted  to  commit,  without  even 
breaking  the  seal,  to  the  fiery  (iemeuL    But,  though 


aufPieientlY  familiarized, with  guilt,  he  vat  not  as  yei 

aequauiied  with  it  io  its  basest  shapes^-he  had  not 
yet  acted  with  meanness,  or  at  least  with  what  thi 
world  terms  such.  He  had  been  a  duellist,  the  man 
ners  t)f  the  age  authorizod  it— a  libertine,  the  world 
excused  it  to  his  youth  and  condition—a  bold  and 
Hiccessful  gambler,  for  that  oualify  he  was  admiicd 
and  envied;  and  a  thou8;md  other  inaccuracies,  to 
which  these  practices  and  nabits  lead,  were  easily 
slurred  over  in  a  man  of  quality,  with  (brlune  aod 
spirit  to  support  his  rank,  l^ut  his  present  meditated 
act  was  of  a  diflcrent  kind.  Tell  it  not  in  Bond  Street, 
whisper  it  not  on  St.  James's  pavement !— it  amoum- 
fd  to  an  act  of  tetty  larcny,  for  which  the  code  d 
honour  would  admit  of  no  composition. 

Lord  Etherington,  under  this  influence  of  theM 
recollections,  stood  for  a  few  minutes  suspended- 
But  the  devil  always  finds  logic  to  convince  his  fol- 
lowers. He  recollected  the. wrong  done  to  his  mother, 
and  to  himself,  her  ofFspring,  to  whom  his  faihrr  had, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  imparted  the  here- 
ditary rights,  of  whk:h  he  was  now,  by  a  posihiimooi 
deed,  endeavouring  to  deprive  the  memory  of  the  ooe, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  other.  Surely,  the  li^t 
being  his  own.  he  had  a  full  title,  by  the  mostcneo- 
tual  means,  wnalevcr  such  moans  might  be,  te  reprf 
all  attacks  on  that  right,  and  even  destroy,  if  neett> 
sary,  the  documents  by  which  his  enemies  wa« 
prosecuting  their  unjust  plana  against  hia  honour  and 
interest. 

This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  Lord  EtberinatoB 
again  held  the  devoted  packet  above  the  flames ;  when 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  his  resolution  being  taken,  be 
ought  to  carry  it  into  ezecotion  as  effectually  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  that 
the  packet  actually  contained  the  papers  which  be 
was  desiroQs  to  destroy. 

Never  did  a  doubt  arise  in  juster  time;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  seal  burst,  and  the  envelope  nistkd 
under  his  fingers,  than  he  perceived,  to  his  ntterooo- 
stemation,  that  he  held  in  bis  hand  only  the  copies  of 
the  deeds  for  which  Francis  Tyrrel  had  written,  the 
originals  of  which  he  had  too  eanguinely  concluded 
would  be  forwarded  according  to  his  requisition.  A 
letter  from  a  partner  of  the  house  with  which  they 
were  deposited,  stated  that  they  had  not  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty,  in  the  -absence  of  the  head  of  their 
firm,  to  whom  these  papers  had  been  committed,  to 
part  with  them  even  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  though  they  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  open  the  parcel,  and  now  trans- 
mi  ttod  to  him  formal  copies  of  the  papers  oontained 
in  ii,  which,  they  presumed,  would  serve  Mr.  Tyrrel'C 
purpose  for  consulting  counsel,  or  the  hke.  ,They 
themselves,  in'  a  case  of  so  much  deUcacy,  and  in  tl^ 
absence  of  their  principal  partner,  were  determined 
to  retain  the  origmala,  unless  called  to  produce  them 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

With  a  solemn  imprecation  on  the  formaUty  and 
absurdity-  of  the  writer,  Lord  Etherington  let  the 
letter  oi  advice  drop  from  hia  hand  into  the  fire,  and 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  passed  his^and  acren 
Ifis  eyes,  as  if  their  very  power  oi  eight  had  been 
1  lighted  by  what  he  had  read.     His  title,  and  h« 

Caternal  fortune,  which  he  thought  but  an  instant  • 
efore  might  be  rendered  unchallengeable  by  a  single 
movement  of  his  hand,  seemed  now  on  the  verge  of 
being  lost  for  ever.  His  rapid  recollection  fiiileanot 
to  renund  him  of  what  was  les-^  known  to  the  world, 
that  his  early  and  profuse  expenditure  had  greatly 
dilapidated  his  maternal  fortune;  and  that  the  estite 
of  Net  tlcwood.  which  five  minutes  ago  he  only  covet- 
ed as  a  wealthy  man  desires  increase  of  his  store, 
must  now  be  acouired,  if  he  would  avoid  being  a  p6or 
and  embarrassed  spendthrift.  To  impede  hia  possjSB- 
ing  himself  of  this  property,  fate  had  restored"  to  the 
scene  the  penitent  of  the  morning,  who,  as  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  was  returned  to  this  neigii' 
bourhood,  to  do  justice  to  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who 
was  not  unlikely  to  put  the  whole  atoiy  of  the  mar- 
riage on  its  right  footinfir.  She,  however,  might  be 
Sot  rid  of;  and  it  mi/»ht  still  be  possible  to  hurry  MiJB 
lowbray,  by  workmg  on  her  fears^  or  through  the 
agency  of  her  brother,  into  a  union  with  l.im  while  he 
still  preserved  the  title  of  Loid  Etherington.    Im 
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to  Lord  Ethermston's  apartments,  and,  as 
would  have  it,  found  the  Earl  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DiaCVS8t02«. 
I  will  eoBwrae  with  iron-witted  ftiolt 
AMk4  vfimpeedve  bofa-noM  are  for  me 
Tbat  look  mfio  mo  with  MMpicioiM  em. 

"  Haw  now.  Jekyl  T*  said  Lord  Ethenngton,  ea^eiir : 
'^what  news  from  the  enemy 'I^Have  you  seenhunx' 

""I  have,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"  And  in  w^^t  humour  did  you  find  him  1— in  none 
Aat  w«8  very  favoarables  I  dare  say,  for  you  have  a 
Iwfflcad  and  perplexed  look,  that  confesses  a  loamg 

Kmc— 1  have  often  warned  you  how  your  hang-dog 
»k  betrays  you  at  brag— And  then,  when  you  would 
fain  bnisth  up  your  courage,  and  put  a  good  face  on  a 
had  eame,  your  hold  looks  alwavs  remind  me  of  a 
scanaard  hoisted  only  half-mast  nigh,  and  betraying 
mclnneholy  and  dejection,  instead  of  triumph  and 
defiance." 

^  I  am  only  holdmg  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at 
present,"  answcml  Jekyl ;  "  and  I  wish  to  Heaven 
there  may  be  no  <Mie  looking  over  the  hand." 
"  How  do  yon  mean  by  that?" 
"  Why.  I  was  beset,  Qn  returning  through  the  wood, 
by  an  old  bore,  a  Nabob,  as  they  call  him,  and  Touch- 
wood by  name." 

**  1  have  seen  snch  a  quiz  about,"  said  Etherington— 
"What  of  him?" 
**  Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl, "  except  that  he  seemed 
to  know  much  more  of  your  aflhirp  than  you  would 
wish  or  Hre  aware  of.  He  smoked  the  truth  of  the 
reMontre  betwixt  Tyrrel  and  you,  and  what  is  worse— 
I  moBt  needs  confess  the  troth— he  contrived  to  wring 
oat  of  me  a  sort  of  cunfirmatwn  of  his  suspicions." 

"'Slife!  wert  thou  niadT'  said  Lord  Etherington, 
tkimtng  pale;  "His  is  the  very  tongue  to  send  the 
story  through  the  whole  country— Hal,  you  have  un- 
done ree" 

** I  h^e not,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have 
nat  l^His  knowledge  is  quite  general— only  that  there 
was  some  scuffle  between  you— Do  not  look  so  dis- 
mayed about  it,  or  I  %v(ll  e'en  go  back  and  cut  his 
throat,  to  secure  his  secrecy." 

"  Cursed  indiscretion !"  answered  the  Earl—"  how 
eottU  you  let  him  fix  on  you  at  all  Y* 

*\l  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl— "he  has  powers  of 
boring  beyond  ten  of  the  duUest  of  all  possible  doc- 
tors—stork  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock— a  perfect  double 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Scs,  who  I  take  to  have  been 
the  greatest  bore  on  record." 

** Could  you  not  have  turned  him  on  his  back  like  a 
tanle,  and  left  him  there  1"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains? 
No— no— we  have  already  had  footpad  work  enough— 
I  promise  you  the  old  buck  was  armed,  as  if  he  meant 
to  bing  folks  on  the  low  toby."* 

**  Well- well— But  Martigny,  or  Tynrel,  as  you  call 
him— what  soys  he?" 

■  "  Why,  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls 
him,"  answered  JekyrI,  ''  will  by  no  means  listen  to 
roar  lordship's  proposition.  He  will  not  consent  that 
Miss  Mowbray^s  nappiness  f^all  be  placed  in  your 
lordship's  keeping ;  nay,  it  did  not  meet  his  appro- 
bation a  bit  the  more^  when  I  hinted  at  the  acknow- 
ledxment  of  the  marriage,  or  the  repetition  of  the 
ceremony,  attended  by  an  immediate  separatk>n, 
vhich  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  propose. '       , 

"  And  on  what  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable 
an  accommodation?"  said  Lord  Etherington— "Does 
he  still  seek  to  marnr  the  girl  himself?" 

"  I  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
render  that  impossible,"  rqilied  his  confidant. 

"What  ?  then  he  would  play  the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger—nrlther  e«t  nor  let  eat  1— He  shall  find  himself 
mistaken.  She  has  used  me  like  a  dog,  Jekyl,  since 
I  saw  von;  and,  by  Jove !  I  will  have  her,  that  I  may 
break  lier  pride,  and  cut  him  to  the  liver  with  the 
tsony  of  seeing  it" 

•  "RobaBafcotpad." 

u 


"Nay,  but  hold-hold!"  said  Jekyl;  "perhaps  I 
have  something  to  say  on  his  parL  that  may  be  a 
better  compromise  than  all  you' could  have  by  teasing 
him.  He  is  willing  to  purchase  what  he  calls  Miss 
Mowbray's  tranquillity,  at  the  expense  of  his  resig- 
nation of  his  claims  to  your  father's  honours  and 
estate ;  and  he  surprised  me  very  much,  my  lord,  by 
showing  me  this  hst  of  docnment&  which.  I  am  afraid, 
makes  his  success  more  than  probable,  it  there  really 
are  such  proofs  in  existence."  Lord  Etherington  took 
the  paper  and  seemed  to  read  with  much  attention, 
while  Jekyl  proceeded,*—"  He  has  written  to  procure 
these  evkfences  frdm  the  person  with  whom  they  are 


We  shall  see  what  like  they  are  when  they  arrive," 
said  Lbrd  Etherington.-"  They  come  by  post,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Yes;   and  jnay  be  immediately  expected,"  an- 
swered Jekyl., 


suppose  will  be  the  end  of  his  bolsterinf^up  an  unsub- 
stantial plea  by  fabricated  documents— I  should  like 
to  see  these  same  papers  he  talks  of." 

"  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  Tyrrel's  allegation 
is,  that  you  have  seen  them ;  and  (hat  copies,  at  least, 
were  made  out  for  you,  and  are  in  your  possession- 
such  is  his  averment." 

"  He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  "  so  far  as 
he  pretends  I  know  of  such  papers.  I  consider  the 
whole  story  as  froth— foam— fudge,  or  whatever  is 
most  unsiiDStantial.  It  will  prove  such  when  the 
papers  appear,  if  indeed  they, ever  will  appear.  The 
whole  is  a  bully  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  I  won- 
der at  thee,  Jel^yl,  for  being  so  thirsty  aAer  syllabub, 
that  you  can  swallow  such  whipt  cream  as  that  stun 
amounts  to.  No,  no— I  know  my  advantage,  and 
shall  use  it  so  as  to  make  all  their  hearts  bleed.  As 
for  these  papers,  I  recollect  now  that  my  agent  talked 
of  copies  of  some  manuscripts  having  been  sent  him. 
but  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcoming;  and 
I'll  bet  the  long  odds  that  they  never  are— mere 
fabricatk>ns— if  i  thought  otherwise,  would  I  not  tell 
yon?" 

"  Certainly,  1  hope  you  would,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl ; 
"  for  I  see  no  chance  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless 
I  have  the  honour  to  enjoy  your  confidence." 

"  You  do— you  do,  my  friend,"  said  Etherington, 
shaking  him  oy  the  hanaj  "and  since  I  must  consi- 
der your  present  negotiation  as  failed,  I  must  devise 
some  other  mode  of  settling  with  this  mad  and  trou- 
blesome fellow." 

"  No  violence,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and 
with  much  emphasis. 

"  None— none— none,  by  Heaven !— Why,  thou  sui^ 
picious  wretch,  must  I  swear,  to  quell  your  scruples  7 
—On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  we  are 
not  on  decent  terms."  ,,    , 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both 
your  characters  if  you  could  bring  that  to  pass,'  an- 
swered Jekyl ;  "  and  if  you  are  serious  in  wishing  it, 
1  will  endeavour  to  prepare  Tyrrel.  He  comes  to  the 
Well  or  to  the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly 
ridiculous  to  make  a  scene. 

"  True,  true ;  find  him  out,  my  dear  Jekyl,  and  per- 
suade him  how  fooHsh  it  will  bo  to  bring  our  family 
quarrels  out  before  strangers,  and  for  their  amuse- 
ment. They  shall  see  the  two  beare  can  meet  with- 
out biting.— Go— go— I  will  follow  you  instantly— go, 
and  rememoer  you  have  my  full  and  exclusive  confi- 
dence.—Go,  half-bred,  startling  fool !"  he  continued, 
the  instant  Jekyl  had  left  the  room,  "  with  just  spirits 
enough  to  ensure  your  own  rum,  by  hurrying  you  mto 
what  you  are  not  up  to.— But  he  has  character  in  the 
world- is  brave— and  one  of  those  whose  countenauca 
gives  a  fair  face  to  a  doubtful  business.  He  is  my 
creature,  too— I  have  bought  and  paid  for  him,  and  it 
would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to  make  use  of  him 
—But  as  to  confidence— no  confidence,  honest  Ual, 
beyond  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  If  I  wanted  a 
confidant,  here  comes  a  better  than  thou  by  half-- 
Solmes  has  no  scruples— he  will  always  give  >Nf 
money's  worth  of  zeal  and  secrecy /or  monrr.'* 
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temper  of  mind  well  suited  to  the  poiposes  of  the  lat- 1 
ter,  who  judged  of,hia  dispoaition  accurately  whep  he  ! 
permiited  Jekyl  to  give  bia  well-meant  warning.  To  I 
be  supposed,  by  a  roan  of  acknowledged  fashion,  eo 
•decidedly  inferior  to  his  aniagonist^to  be  considered 
OS  an  ot)ject  of  compassion,  and  made  the  subject  of 
a  good-boy  warning,  was  gall  and  bitterness  to  his 
proud  spirt,  which,  the  more  that  he  felt  a  conscious 
inferiority  in  the  arts  which  they  all  cultivated,  strug- 
gled the  more  to  preserve  the  rooting  of  at  least  ap- 
parent equality. 

Since  the  first  memorable  party  at  piauet,  Mowbray 
had  never  hazarded  his  luck  witn  Lord  Ethenngton, 
except  for  trifling  stakes;  but  his  conceit  led  him  to 
Rippose  that  he  now  fully  understood  his  plav,  and, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  those  who  have  habituated 
themselves  to  gambling,  he  had  every  now  and  then 
felt  a  yearning  to  try  for  his  revenge.  He  wished  abo 
to  be  out  of  Lord  Etherington's  debt,  feeling  galled 
under  a  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation,  which  hin- 
dered his  speaking  his  mind  to  him  fully  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  fliriacion  with  Lady  Binks,  which  he  justly 
considered  as  an  insult  to  his  family,  considering  the 
footing  on  which  the  Earl  seemed  desirous  to  stand 
MOth  Clara  Mowbray.  From  these  obligations  a  fa- 
vourable evening  might  free  him,  and  Mowbray  was, 
ill  fact,  indulging  in  a  waking  dream  to  this  purpose, 
when  Jekyl  interrupted  him.  His  untimely  warning 
only  excited  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  show  tne  adviser  how  httle  he  waa  qualified 
to  judge  of  his  talents ;  and  in  this  hmnour,  his  ruin, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  that  afternoon,  was 
far  from  seeming  to  be  the  premeditated,  or  even  the 
voluntary  work  of  the  Earl  of  EtKerington. 

On  the  contrary,  the  victim  himself  was  the  first 
to  propose  play--deep  play— double  stakes;  while 
Lord  Etberington,  on  the  other  hand,  often  proposed 
to  dimmish  their  game,  or  to  break  off  entirely ;  but 
it  was  always  with  an  anectation  of  superiority,  which 
only  stimulated  Mowbray  to  farther  and  more  despe- 
rate risks;  and,  at  last,  when  Mowbray  became  his 
debtor  to  an  overwhelming  amount,  (his  circumstan- 
ces considered,)  the  Earl  threw  down  the  cards,  and 
declared  he  should  be  too  late  for  Lady  Penelope's 
tea-party,  to  which  he  was  positively  engaged. 

"  Will  you  not  give  me  my  revenge  V^  said  Mow- 
bray, taking  up  the  cards,  and  shuffling  them  with 
fierce  anxiety. 

"Not  now,  Mowbray;  we  have  played  too  long 
already— you  have  lost  toomuch— more  than  perhaps 
is  convenient  for  vou  to  pay." 

Mowbray  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  spite  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  an  exterior,  at  least  of  firmnees. 

"You^can  take  your  time,  you  know,"  said  the 
Earl ;  "  a  note  of  hand  will  stiit  me  as  well  as  the 
money." 

"No,  by  Cr—!"  answered  Mowbray,  "I  will  not  be 
so  taken  in  a  second  time— I  had  better  have  sold 
myself  to  the  dtsvii  than  to  vour  lordship— I  have  never 
been  my  own  man  since. "^  ♦ 

"  These  are  not  very  kind  expressions,  Mowbray," 
said  the  Eari ;  "  you  toould  plav,  and  they  that  will 
play  must  expect  sometimes  to  lose" 

*  And  they  who  win  will  expect  to  be  paid,"  said 
Mowbray,  breaking  in.  "I  know  that  as  well  as  you, 
my  lond,  and  you  shall  be  paid— I  will  pay  you— I  will 
pay  you,  by  Cf— !  Do  you  make  any  doubt  that  I  will 
pay  you,  my  lord?" 

^' You  look  as  if  you  thought  of  paying  me  in  sharp 
coin."  said  Lord  Etherington:  "and  I  think  that 
would  scarce  be  consistent  with  the  terms  we  stand 
upon  towards  each  other." 

"By  my  soul,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  **I  cannot 
tell  what  these  terms  are;  and  to  be  at  my  wit's  end 
at  once,  1  should  bo  gkd  to  know.  You  set  out  upon 
paying  addresses  to  my  sister,  and  with  your  visits 
and  opportunities  at  Shaws-Castle,  I  cunnot  find  the 
matter  makes  the  least  progress— it  keeps  moving 
without  advancing,  like  a  child's  rocking-horse. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  you  have  curbed  mc  up  so 
tight  jy,  that  I  dare  not  stirin  the  matter :  but  you  will 
find  it  otherwise.— Your  lordship  may  keep  a  haram 
if  you  will,  but  my  sister  shall  not  enter  it." 

**  Yosi  ore  attgry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust," 


said  EtlienngtQii ;  ** yon  know  well  enough  il'mfOB 
sister's  fault  that  there  is  any  delav.  I  am  most  wi- 
ling—most desirous— to  call  her  Lady  Ethriiifitoa- 
noihmg  but  her  unlucky  prejudices  against  nie  bin 
retarded  a  union  which  I  have  ao  many  reaaoDiftr 
desiring." 

"Wdl,"  replied  Mowbray,  "that  shaU  be  Dt 
business.  I  know  no  reason  she  can  pretend  to 
decline  a  marriage  so  honourable  to  tier  Iuib^ 
and  which  is  approved  of  by  me,  that  honae'i 
head.  •  That  matter  shall  be  arraoged  in  twenty-^ 
hours." 

*'  It  will  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  mi 
Lord  Etherington;  *'you  shall  soon  see  howiiB> 
cerely  I  desire  your  allianoe;  and  as  for  tfaetiiie 
you  have  lost"  ' 

**It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord^-it  is  mi 


but  it  shall  be  paid— and  let  me  tell  your 

you  may  thank  your  good  luck  for  it  more  thtf 

your  good  play." 

"We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  jn 
please." .  said  Lord  Etherington,"  to-morrow  ■  a 
new  day ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  yoi  will 
not  be  too  harsh  with  your  mster.  A  little  fim* 
ness  is  seldom  amiss  with  yoimg  women,  but  mi' 
rity" 

^*I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  yonranK 
en  this  subject.  However  valuable  it  nay  be  A 
other  respects,  I  can,  I  take  it,  sneak  to  mr««B 
sister  in  my  own  way."  ^ 

"Since  you  are  so 
broy,"  answered  the  " 
honour  her  ladyship' 
believe  it  will  be  the  I 

"And  why  should  you  think  so,  my  loidf  i» 
swered  Mowbniy,  whose  losses  had  rendered  m 
testy  and  contradictory  upon  every  .subject  ibtf 
was  started.  "  Why  should  not  I  pay  my  tefpedj! 
to  Lady  Penelope^  or  any  other  tabby  ot  qualit7?j 
I  have  no  title»  mdeed;  but  I  suppose  tbtt  m> 
family" i 

"Entitles  you i»  become  a  canon  of  Straoni^! 
doubtless— But  you  do  not  seem  in  a  very  OhrisuM 
mood  for  taking  orders.  All  I  meant  to  say  «« 
that  you  and  Lady  Pen  were  not  uaed  to  be  on  an 
a  good  footing."  , 

Well,  she  sent  me  a  card  for  her  blow-M 
said  Mowbrav ;  "  and  so  I  am  resolved  to  go.  Wb« 
I  have  been  there  half  an  hour,  I  will  ride  up  * 
Shaws-Castle,  and  you  shall  hear  of  my  V^ ' 
wooing  for  you  to>monx>w  morning." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  TEA-PARTY. 

Let  M\  Die  cttPtaiofli  wheel  tlio  eofk  roand  ; 
And  while  the  bubbhng  find  loud-hiasipg  um 
'j  ^row»  up  a  steamy  column,  and  ihe  cups 
Tliat  eheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  oadi, 
Thua  let  ui  «relcoiQe  peaoettil  evenins  f" 

CowpBB'a  jtuk. 


Ths  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainy  season  bd 
now  so  tar  thinned  the  company  at  the  Well,  th^ 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  degree  of  cioai 
upon  her  tea-nights.  Lady  Penelope  was  obligedll 
employ  some  coaxing  towards  those  whom  slie  M 
considered  as  much  under  par  in  society.  Even  t« 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blower  were  gracbnsly  -mm 
upon— for  their  marriage  was  now  an  amop 
anair:  and  the  event  was  of  a  nature  likely  K 
spreoa  the  reputation  of  the  Spa  among  wsajnq 
widows,  and  medical  gentlemen  of  more  skill  tbil 
practice.  So  in  they  came,  the  Doctor  smitkidl 
gallanting,  and  performing  all  the  bustling  paiadei 
settled  and  arranged  courtship,  with  mnch  of  In 
grace  wherewith  a  turkey-cock  goes  through  * 
same  ceremony.  Old  Touchwood  nad  also  aiiendij 
her  ladyship's  summons,  chiefly^  it  may  be  suppoM 
from  his  restless  fidgety  disposition,  which  sdikv 
suffered  him  to  remain  absent  even  from  those  plMi 
of  resort  of  which  he  Qsually  professed  hisdetestattfl 
There  was,  besides,  Mr.  Wioterblossom,  who,  in  m 
usual  spirit  of  quietep  xurism  and  self-indulgence,  ^ 
under  the  fire  of  a  volley  of  compliments  to  Laa 
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,  .  scbeminff  to  secure  for  faimielf  an  early 

e9  of  tea.  There  waa  Lady  Binka  also,  with  her 
gd  degree  of  aallenneaa  in  her  beaatiful  face, 
at  bar  husband  aa  usual,  and^not  diapoeed  to 
te  iiiiiriariil  with  Lord  Etherington  for  be^n^  absent, 
«^  she  desired  to  excite  Sir  Bingo's  jealousy. 
1%ai  dbc  baid  dkcoveied  to  be  the  most  eflectual 
air  of  r^ormeaciog  the  Baronet,  and  she  rejoiced  in 
a  with  the  aavai^e  slee  of  a  hackney  coachman,  who 


a  ratf,  where  he  can  make  his  poor  jade 

M  the  whip.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  also  in 
iteodancc  as  usual.  MacTurk  himseUfwas  present, 
aatwiifaacatidins  that  be  thought  it  an  egregious 
«Hte  of  hot  water,  to  bestow  it  upon  compounding 
■nr  miztuTe  saving  punch.  He  liad  of  late  asso' 
oMbd  himself  a  good  deal  with  the  traveller :  not  that 
fay  by  any  means  resembled  each  other  fa  temper 
wopaions,  but  rather  because  there  waa  that  degree 
tf  daferpQ^  betwixt  them  which  furnished  perpetual 
mkiKt  for  dispuiB  and  diacusaion.  They  were  not 
hag;  oo  the  ptvsent  occasion,  ere  they  lighted  on 
afanie  source  of  controverey. 

"Never  tell  me  of  your  points  of  honour,"  said 
Tbschwood,  raising  his  voice  altogether  above  the 
paeral  tone  of  polite  converaatioh — ^*  all  humbus, 
Q^Kam  MacToik — mere  hair-traps  to  springe  wooa- 
of  sense  break  through  them." 


*^f3^aa  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "and  my- 
alf  is  sorpnsed  to  hear  you— for,  look  you,  air,  eveiy 
Baa's  honour  is  the  breath  of  his  noatrils-Oot  tamn ! 
"Tliai  let  men  breathe  through  their  mouths,  and 
ba  d—d,**  returned  the  controvereialist.  "I  tell  you. 
IV,  thai,  besides  its  being  forbidden,  both  bv  law  and 
mpeL  It's  an  idiotical  and  touUy  absurd  practice, 
«at  at  doeUing.  An  honest  savage  has  more  sense 
ihaa  to  practieo  it— he  takea  his  bow  or  hia  gun,^  as 
the  thing  may  be,  and  shoots  his  enemy  frombehmd 
a  bosh.  And  a  very  good  way ;  for  you  see  there  can. 
ia  that  eaas,  be  only  one  man^s  death  between  them." 
"Saai  of  my  body,^  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "gin  ye 
IMmalgate  sic  doctrines  amang  tbe  gixxi  company, 
s'a  mv  belief  yon  will  bring  somebody  to  the  gal- 
Isws.'' 

"Tliank  ye,  Captain,  with  all  n}y  hearty  but  I  stir 
9  no  ^Barrels— I  leave  war  to  them  that  Itve  by  it.  I 
only  say,  that,  except  our  old,  stupid  ancestora  in  the 
sath-weat  bne,  I  knew  no  oounti^  so  silly  as  to  har- 
War  this  custom  of  duelling.  It  is  unknown  in  Af- 
Dea,  asBcmg  the  negroes— in  America." 

*  Don't  tell  me  that,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  a  Yan- 
kse  will  fight  with  muskets  and  buck-shot,  rather 
ikan  sit  still  vrith  an  affiont  I  should  know  Jona- 
ihns,  I  think." 

"Alimtether  unknown  among  the  thousand  tribes 
tflodia." 

Tfl  be  tamned,  then!*'  said  Captain  MacTurk. 
*Waa  I  not  m  Tippoo'a  prison  at  Bangalore 7  and, 
siHD  the  joyiiil  day  of  our  liberation  came,  did  we  not 
tofemnixe  it.  with  fourteen  little  affairs,  whereof  we 
M  been  laying  the  foundation  in  our  house  of  capti- 
wtTj  as  holy  writ  has  it,  and  never  went  farther  to 
lenie  them  than  the  ^acis  of  the  fort  1  By  my  soul, 
jSB  would  havo  thought  there  was  a  amart  skirmish, 
(he  iring  was  so  close ;  and  did  not  I,  Captain  Mao- 
TMl  figtit  three  of  them  myself;  without  moving  my 
Ibst&wn  the  place  I  set  it  on  7" 

*And  pray,  sir  what  might  be  the  result  of  this 
Christian  mode  of  giving  thanks  for  your  deliverance  7' ' 
demanded  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"  A  small  list  of  casualties,  after  all,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "one  killed  on  the  spot,  one  died  of  his  wounds 
,  -Un  wounded  severely—tnree  ditto  slightly,  and 
Knle  Duncan  Macphail  reported  missing.  We  were 
OBl  of  practice,  after  such  long  confinement  So  you 
svbow  we  manage  mattore  in  Indiju  my  dear  friend." 
''Tou  areto  unacretand,"  replied  Toucnwood, "  that 
l^Kke  only  of  the  heathen  natives,  who,  heathen  as 
H^  are,  live  in  the  light  of  their  own  morel  reason, 
aaa  among  whom  ye  shall  therefore  see  better  exam- 
pksof  practical  morality  than  among  such  as  your- 
sdves;  who,  though  calliiu?  yourselves  Christians, 
lefe  DO  more  knowledge  of  the  true  acceptation  and 
Besning  of  your  religion,  than  if  vou  had  left  your 
Chiiatianity  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  say 


of  you,  and  forgot  to  take  it  up  when  you  come  back 
again." 

"Py  Cot!  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, elevating  at  once  his  voice  and  his  nostrils,  and 
snuffing  the  air  with  a  truculent  and  indignant  visage, 
"that  I  will  not  permit  you  or  any  man  to  throw  any 
such  scandal  on  my  character.— I  thank  Cot,  I  can 
bring  good  witness  that  I  am  as  good  a  Christian  as 
another,  for  a  i)oor  sinner,  as  the  best  of  us  are;  and 
I  am  ready  to  justify  my  religion  with  my  sword- 
Cot  tamn  !— Compare  my  own  self  with  a  parcel  of 
black  heathen  bodies  and  nativea,  that  were  never  in 
the  inner  side  of  a  kirk  whilst  they  lived,  but  go  about 
worshippin?  stocks  and  stones,  and  swinging  them- 
selves upon  bamboos,  like  peasts,  as  they  are !" 

An  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded 
like  the  acquiescence  of  his  inward  man  in  the  indig- 
nant proposition  which  his  external  organs  thus  ex- 
pressed, concluded  this  haughty  speech,  which,  how- 
ever, made  not  the  least  impression  on  Touchwood, 
who  cared  as  little  for  angiy  tones  and  looka  as  he 
did  for  fme  speeches.  So  that  it  is  likely  a  quarrel 
between  the  Christian  preceptor  and  the  peacemaker 
might  have  occurred  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, had  not  the  attention  of  both,  but  particuUrly 
that  of  Touchwood,  been  diverted  from  the  topic  of 
debate  by  the  entrance  of  Lord  Etherington  and 
Mowbray.  ,     „  ... 

The  former  was,  as  usual,  all  grace,  smiles,  and 
gentleness.  Yet  contrary  to  his  wonted  custom^ 
which  usually  was,  after  a  few  genertfl  compliments, 
to  attach  himself  particulariy  to  Lady  Binks,  the  Eart 
on  the  present  occasion,  avoided  the  side  of  the  room 
on  which  that  beautiful  but  sullen  idol  held  her  sta- 
tion, and  attached  himself  exclusively  to  Lady  Pene- 
lope Penfeather,  endjiring,  without  flinching  the 
strange  variety  of  conceited  bttvardage,  which  that 
lady  s  natural  parts  and  acquired  information  enabled 
her  to  pour  forth  with  unparalleled  profusion. 

An  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  if  I 
mistake  noff  dreamed  once  upon  a  night,  that  the 
figure  of  Proserpina,  whom  he  had  long  worshipped, 
visited  his  slumbers  with  an  angry  and  vindictive 
countenance,  and  menaced  him  with  vengeance,  in 
resentment  of  his  having  neglected  her  altara,  with 
the  usual  fickleness  of  a  polytheist  for  those  of  some 
more  fashionable  divinity.  Not  that  goddess  of  the 
infernal  regions  herself  could  assume  a  more  haughty 
or  more  displeased  countenance  than  that  with  which 
Lady  Binks  looked  from  time  to  time  upon  Lord 
Etherington,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  the  consequence  ol 
this  departure  from  the  allegiance  which  the  young 
Eari  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  her,  and  which 
seemed  now,  she  knew  not  why,  unless  it  were  for 
the  purpose  of  publk;  insult,  to  he  transferred  to  her 
rival  Perilous  as  her  eye-f?lances  were,  and  much  as 
they  menaced.  Lord  Ethcnngton  felt  at  this  moment 
the  importance  of  soothing  Lady  Penelope  to  silence 
on  the  subject  of  the  invalid's  confession  of  that  morn- 
ing, to  be  more  pressing  than  that  of  appeasing  the 
indication  of  Lady  Binks.  The  former  was  a  case 
of  the  most  urgent  necessity— the  latter,  if  he  was  at 
all  anxious  on  the  subject,  might,  he  perhaps  thought, 
be  trusted  to  time.  Had  the  ladies  continued  on  a 
tolerable  footing  together,  he  might  have  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  both.  But  the  bitterness  of  their  lon§- 
suppressed  feud  hod  greatly  increased,  now  that  it 
was  probable  the  end  of  the  season  was  to  separate 
them,  in  all  likelihood  forever;  so  that  Lady  Pene- 
lope nad  no  longer  any  motive  for  countenancing 
lisdy  Binks,  or  the  lady  of  Sir  Bingo  for  desinngLady 
Penelope's  countenance.  The  wealth  and  lavish  ex- 
pense of  the  one  was  no  longer  to  render  more  illus- 
trious the  suit  of  her  right  honourable  fnend,  nor  was 
the  society  of  Lady  Penelope  likely  to  be  soon  again 
useful  or  necessary  to  Lady  Binks.  So  that  neither 
were  any  longer  desirous  to  suppress  symptoms  of 
the  mutual  contempt  and  dislike  which  they  bad  long 
nourished  for  each  other;  and  whoever  should,  in 
this  decisive  hour,  take  part  with  one,  had  little  hence- 
forward to  expect  from  her  rival.  What  farther  and 
more  orivafe  reasons  Lady  Binks  might  have  to  re 
sent  the  defection  of  Lorn  Etherington,  have  never 
come  with  certainty  to  oar  knowledge;  but  it  waa 
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and  tharo  had  been  high  words  between  them  on  the 
floating  report  that  his  lordship's  visits  to  Shaws- 
Castle  wei .  dictated  by  the  wish  to  find  a  bride  there. 

Women's  wits  are  snid  to  be  quick  in  spying  the 
aiireet  means  of  avenging  a  real  or  supposed  slu^ht. 
After  biting  her  pretty  lips,  and  revolving  in  her'mmd 
the  readil^t  means  of  vengeance,  fate  threw  in  her 
way  young  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  She  looked  at 
ntm,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  his  attention  with  a  nod 
and  gracious  smile,  such  as  in  aii  ordinary  mood 
would  have  instantly  drawn  htm  to  her  aide.  On  re- 
ceiving in  answer  only  a  vacant  glance  and  a  bow, 
fine  was  led  to  observe  htm  more  attentively,  and  was 
induced  to  beliece,  from  his  wavering  look,  varying 
complexion,  and  unsteady  step,  that  he  had  been 
drinking  unusually  deep.  Still  nia  eye  was  less  that 
of  an  intoxicated  than  of  a  disturbed  and  desperate 
man,  one  whose  faculties  were  engrossed  by  deep  and 
turbid  reflection,  which  withdrew  nim  from  the  pass- 
ing scene. 

*'Do  you  observe  how  ill  Mr.  Mowbray  looks'?" 
said  she.  in  a  loud  whisper;  "I  hope  he  has  not 
heard  what  Lady  Penelope  was  just  now  saying  of 
his  family?" 

"Unless  he  hears  it  from  you,  my  lady,"  answered 
Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  upon  Mowbray's  entrance,  had 
broken  off  his  discourse  with  MacTurk,  "  I  think 
(here  is  little  chance  of  his  learning  it  from  any  other 
person." 

"  What  is  the  matter  T'  said  Mowbray,  sharply,  ad- 
dressing Chatterly  and  Winterblossom ;  but  the  one 
shrunk  nervously  from  the  question,  protesting,  he 
indeed  had  not  been  precisely  attending  to  what  had 
been  passing  among  the  ladies,  and  winterblossom 
bowed  out  of  the  scrape  with  ^uiet  and  eautioua  po- 
litaiesa— "  he  really  had  not  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  was  passing— rl  was  negotiating  with 
Mrs.  Jones  for  an  additional  lump  ot  sugar  to  my 
cofTee.— Egad,  it  was  so  ditTicjit  a  piece  of  diploma- 
cy," he  add^,  sinking  his  voice^  "  that  I  have  an  idea 
her  ladyship  calculates  the  West  India 'produce  by 
grams  and  pennjrwcights." 

The  innuendo,  if  designed  to  make  Mowbray  smile, 
was  far  from  succeeding.  He  stepped  forward,  with 
more  than  usual  stiffness  in  his  air,  which  was  never 
entirely  free  from  self-consequence,  and  said  to  Lady 
Binku,  "May  I  request  to  know  of  your  ladyship  what 
particular  respecnng  my  family  had  the  honour  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  company?" 

I  was  only  a  listener,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  returned 
Lady  Binks,  with  evident  enjoymcsit  of  the  rising 
indignation  which  she  read  in  his  countenance ; "  not 
b^ng  queen  of  the  night,  I  am  not  at  all  dispcMod  to 
be  answerable  for  the  turn  of  the  conversation." 

Mowbray^  in  no  humour  to  bear  jesting,  yet  afraid 
to  expose  himself  by  farther  inquiry  m  a  company  so 
public,  darted  a  fierce  look  at  Lady  Penelope,  then 
m  close  conversation  with  Lord  Eiherington, — ad- 
vanced a  step  or  two  towards  them,— then,  as  if 
checking  himself,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the 
room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  when  certain 
satirical  nods  and  winks  were  circulating  among  the 
assembly,  a  waiter  slid  a  piece  of  paper  into  Mrs. 
Jodes's  hand,  who,  on  looking  at  the  contents, 
seemed  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Jones— Jones !"  exclaimed  Lady  Penelopej  in  siir- 
iwise  and  displeasure. 

"Only  the  key  of  the  tea-caddie,  your  ladyship," 
answered  Jones;  "  I  will  be  back  in  an  instant." 

"  Jones— Jones  !"  again  exclaimed  her  mistress, 
"here  is  enough"— of  tea,  she  would  have  saiH;  btit 
liord  Etbcrington  was  so  near  her,  that  she  was 
as)iamed  to  complete  the  sentence,  and  had  only  hope 
in  Jones's  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  the  prps- 
pect  that  ahe  would  be  unable  to  find  the  key  which 
she  went  in  search  of. 

Joues.  mean  while,  tripped  off  to  a  son  of  house- 
keeper's apartment,  of  which  she^  was  locum  ienens 
for  the  evening,  for  the  more  ready  supply  of  what- 
ever might  be  wonted  on  Lady  Penelope's  night,  as 
it  was  called.  Here  she  found  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St. 
Konan'a,  whom  she  instantly  began  to  assail  with, 
•*  La  I  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  you  are  such  another  gen- 
tleman 1—1  am  sure  you  wiH  make  me  lose  my  pTace 


— ni  swear  you  will—what  can  you  have  to  say,  tint 
you  could  not  as  welJ  put  ofT for  an  hoar?" 

"'I  want  to  know.  Jones,"  answered  MowfanT,iB 
a  different  tone,  perhaps,  from  what  the  dsmse!  a- 
pected,  "  what  your  lady  was  just  now  saying  abotf 
my  family." 

^'  Pshaw !— was  that  all  ?"  answered  *f is.  Joaa 
"What  should  she  be  saying ?—nonseiiSe—Wbo 
minds  what  she  says  ?— I  em  sore  I  never  do  for  one." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Jones,"  said  Mowbray  "  I  in- 
sist upon  knowmg— I  must  know,  and  1  will  koow." 

"  La !  Mr.  Mowbray,  why  should  I  make  miflchief  1 
—As  I  live,  I  hear  some  one  coming !  and  if  you  wen 
found  speaking  with  me  here— indeed,  indeed,  tan 
one  is  coming.*' 

^'^The  devil  may  come,  if  he  will  f  said  Mowbnr. 
"but  we  do  not  part,  pretty  mistress,  till  you  tdl  w 
what  I  wish  to  know." 

"Lord,  sir,  you  frighten  msf  answered  Joan 
"  but  all  the  room  heard  it  as  well  as  I— it  was  abM 
Miss  Mowbray— and  that  my  lady  wouM  be  ihi  tf 
her  company  hereafter-for  that  she  was— shewBir— 

"For  that  my  sister  was  tofuU?"  said  Mowhnf, 
fiercely,  selling  her  arm.  .    . 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  terrify  mef  *  said  Jones:  he^tm 
to  cry :  "  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  1  that  said  it— it  «y 
Lady  Penelope." 

"And  what  was  it  the  old,  adder-tongued  dm- 
woman  dared  to  say  of  Clara  Mowbray  9— Speak  «• 
plainly,  and  directJy,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  make  you  f 

"  Hold,  sir— hold,  for  God's  sake !— you  wiD  bieii 
my  arm,"  answered  the  terrified  handmaiden.  I  n 
sure  I  know  no  harm  of  Miss  Mowbray ;  onl^nf 
lady  spoke  as  if  she  was  no  better  than  she  oogat  0 
be.— Lord,  sir,  there  is  some  one  listening  at  tti 
door !"— and  making  a  spring  out  of  his  graap,  w 
hastened  back  to  the  room  in  which  the  oomjaiV 
were  assembled.  ^^  \ 

Mowbray  stood  petrifkd  at  the  news  hehad  benV 
ignorant  aiike  what  could  be  the  motive  for  a  calonuir  i 
so  strocious,  and  uncertain  what  he  were  best  do  0  | 
put  a  stop  to  the  scandal.  To  his  farther  oonniaa. 
he  was  presently  convinced  of  the  truth  of  li» 
Jones's  belief  that  they  had  been  watched,  for,  ssk 
went  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  was  met  br 
Mr.  Touchwood.  ._^ 

"What  has  brought  you  here,  sirT'  said  Mowwf 
sternly.  .,    ,    .^ 

"Hoitietoitie,"  answered  the  traveller,  why.wj 
came  you  here,  if  vpu  go  to  that,  souire?— Ecto,  Laj 
Penelope  is  trembling  for  her  souchong,  so  I  jy^y?^ 
a  step  here  to  save  her  ladyship  the  trouble  of  loottitf 
after  Mra.  Jones  in  person,  which,  I  think,  mp 
have  been  a  worse  interruption  than  mine,  Mr.  bo«* 

"Pshaw,  sir.  you  talk  nonsense."  sakl  Mowbitf! 
"  the  tea-room  is  so  infernally  hot,  that  I  had  wt  dowa 
here  a  moment  to  draw  breath,  when  the  fwai 
woman  came  in."  .     u 

"  And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  n<>'^„7SJ!r 
gentleman  is  come  in  T'  said  Touchwood—  wm» 
sir,  I  am  more  your  friend  than  you  may  think. 

'*  Sir,  you  are  intrusive- 1  want  nothing  tnat  p» 
can  give  me,"  said  Mowbray.  «.  t 

" That  is  a  mistake,'*  answered  the  senior;    wj 
can  supply  you  with  what  most  young  men  vv<^ 
money  and  wisdom."  ,  jh 

"  You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  till  they  are  w>ntflfli 
said  Mowbray.  ,       ^^^ 

"Why,  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  hj^e  ta»n 
someihmg  of  a  fancy  for  your  family  ;  and  t**2jS 
supposed  to  have  wanted  cash  and  goodoounw*" 
two  jgenerations,  if  not  for  three."  ^^  jj 

"Sir,"  said  Mowbray,  angrily,  "you  are  too  «■ 
either  to  play  the  bufibon,  or  to  get  bufloon  a  iw 

roent-"  ,       «-<-•» 

"Which  is  like  monkey's  altowanca  I  ^"P'^m 
said  the  traveller,  "  more  kicks  than  halipenoe.--" 
—at  least  I  am  not  young  enough  tOQU«"^i?"  mS! 
for  bullying.    I'll  convince  you,  however,  Mr.  ^" 
bray,  that  iknow  some  more  of  your  affiiirs  than  ww 
you  give  me  credit  for."  . .      _.  -ai 

"ft  may  be,"  answered  Mowbray,  "but  ftw  ^ 
oblige  me  more  by  minding  your  own." 
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"  Verjr  like ;  mean  time,  your  loaset  to-night  to  my 
Lord  Etherington  are  no  trifloi  and  no  secret  nei- 
ther." 

"  Mr.  Touchwood,  I  desire  to  know  where  yoa  had 
your  information?"  said  Mowbray. 

"A  matter  of  very  ft rtio  consrtjuence  compared  to 
iti  troth  or  falsehood,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  the 
odd  ffentlcman. 

''Sut  of  the  last  importance  to  me,  sir,"  said  Mow- 
bny.  **Ina  word  had  you  such  information  by  or 
throD;^  means  of  Lofd  Etherinston  7— Answer  me 
this  snzlequestion,  and  then  I  shall  know  better  what 
to  think  on  the  subject." 

"Upon  my  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  I  neither 
had  my  information  from  Lord  Eihennj;ton  direr tly 
nor  indirectly.  I  say  thus  much  to  give  you  satis- 
foction,  and  I  now  exp^t  yoii  will  hear  me  with 
patienoe." 

•* Forgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  "one 
fiutber  quefition.  I  understand  something  was  snid 
in  di^paraicemeat  of  my  sister  just  as  I  entered  the 
tes-room? 

"Hem-hem— hem !"  said  Touchwood,  hesitating. 
"I  am  sorry  your  ears  have  served  you  so  well— 
something  there  ir<u  said  lightly,  something  that  can 
heieisily  explained,  I  dare  say;— >•  And  now,.  Mr. 
Mowbray,  let  me  speak  a  few  serious  words  witli 
you." 

"And  now,  Mr.  Touch wood»  we  have  no  more  to 
mj  to  each  other— fpood  evening  to  vou.** 

He  brushed  past  the  old  man,  who  in  vain  endca- 
vinii«d  to  stop  him,  and  hurrying  Ui  tho  suble. 
(iemoded  his  horse.  It  was  ready  saddled,  and 
waited  his  orders ;  but  even  the  short  time  that  was 
necflsaary  to  brins  it  to  the  door  of  the  stable  was 
cxaapenting  to  Mowbray's  impatience.  Not  less 
oupenting  was  the  constant  interoedin^g  voice  of 
Toodiweod,  who,  in  tones  alternately  plaintive  and 
loaKNsh,  kept  on  a  string  of  expostulations. 

"Mr.  Mowbrav,  only  five  words  with  you— Mr. 
Mowbrav,  you  will  repent  this— is  this  a  night  to  ride 
in,  Mr.  nowbray  1— My  stars,  sir,  if  yoo  would  but 
have  fiwminutea*  patience !" 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  muttered  in  the  throat  of 
the  impatient  laird,  were  the  only  reply,  until  his  horse 
wu  nought  out.  when,  staying  no  farther  question, 
ha  mning  into  the  saddle  Tho  poor  horse  paid  for 
the  delay,  which  oould  not  be  luid  to  his  charge. 
Mowbray  struck  him  hard  with  his  spurs  so  soon  ss 
he  was  in  his  seat — the  noble  animal  reared,  bolted, 
uid  ipnmg  forward  like  a  deer,  over  stock  and  stone,- 
the  nearest  road— and  we  are  aware  it  was  a  rough 
•ae-to  Shaws-Castle.  There  is  a  sort  of  instinct  by 
which  horses  perceive  the  humour  of  their  riders,  and 
■If  furious  snd  impetuous,  or  dull  and  sluggish,  as  if 
toeonespondwiih  it;  and  Mowbrey*B  gallant  stoed 
aMDod  on  this  occasion  to  fed  all  the  stings  of  his 
luster's  internal  ferment,  although  not  again  urge<j 
With  the  spur.  The  ostler  stood  listening  to  the  clash 
of  the  hoo£i,  sacceeduig  each  other  in  thick  and  close 
Vdiflp  until  they  diecTaway  in  the  distant  wood- 

"If  St  Ronan's  teach  home  this  night,  with  his 
Beck  unbroken,"  muttered  the  follow,  "  the  devil  must 
hiTe  Ft  in  keeping." 

Mercy  on  us!"  said  the  traveller,  "  he  rides  like  a 
noouin  Arab !  but  in  the  desert  there  are  neither 
jKs  to  cross  the  road,  nor  cleugha,  nor  linns,  nor 
floods,  nor  fords.  Well,  I  must  set  to  w^rk  myself; 
g  this  gear  will  get  worse  than  even  I  can  mend.— 
H«e  you,  ostler,  let  me  have  your  best  pair  of  horses 
■yinUy  to  Shaws-Castle." 

To  Shaws-Castle,  aaV*  said  the  man  with  some 
•jpriss. 
^Yes~do  you  not  knoV  such  a  place?" 

m  troth,  sir.  sao  few  company  go  thcrf,  except 
<m  the  great  ball  day,  that  we  have  had  time  to  for- 
9t  the  road  to  it— but  St  Bx>nan's  was  here  even 

Ay,  what  of  that?— he  has  ridden  on  to  get  sup- 
•w  wady— so,  turn  out  without  loss  of^iime." 

At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  and  called 
w  ve  postaion  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DCSATS. 

Sedet  pcu  e^uUem  atn  cvn 

Still  Uiotifli  tiM  headlopff  oavaiior. 
oVr  rough  und  amooiti.  in  wild  earoer, 

HrciiM  racing  with  Itio  wind ;  « 
Hi«  Had  oompanioa.-rhoiiilr  pale. 
And  darksome  aa  a  widow'f  veil, 

CAKS-li««pa  tier  aeat  betitnd.— Horaob. 

Well  was  (ftthnt  night  for  Mowbray,  that  he  had 
always  piqucfT  himself  on  his  horses,  and  that  the 
animal  on  which  he  was  then  mounted  was  as  sure- 
footed and  !<agacious  as  he  was  mettled  and  fiery. 
For  those  who  ob.served  next  day  the  print  of  the 
hoofs  on  the  broken  and  rugged  track  through  ^hich 
the  creature  had  been  driven  at  full  speed  by  his  fun- 
ous  master,  might  easily  see,  that  in  more  than  a 
dozen  of  places  the  horse  and  rider  had  been  within  a 
few  inches  of  destruction.  One  bough  of  a  gnarled 
and  stunted  oak-tree,  which  stretched  across  the  road, 
seemed  in  particular  to  have  opposed  an  almost  fatal 
barrier  to  t  he  horseman^s  d^ireer.  In  striking  his  head 
agaitist  this  impediment,  the  force  of  the  blow  had 
been  broken  in  some  measure  by  a  high-crowned  hat» 
yet  the  violence  of  the  shock  was  sufficient  to  shiver 
the  branch  to  pieces.  Fortunately  it  was  already  de- 
cayed ;  but,  even  in  that  state,  it  was  subject  of 
astonishment  to  every  one  that  no  fatal  damage  had 
been  sustained  in  so  iormidable  an  encounter,  flfow- 
bray  himself  was  unconscious  of  the  accident. 

Scarcely  aware  that  he  had  been  riding  at  an  un- 
usual rate,  scarce  sensible  that  he  had  ridden  faster 
perhaps  than  cer  he  followed  the  hounds,\Mowbrajr 
alighted  at  his  stable  door,  and  flung  the  bridle  to  his 
groom,  who  held  im  his  hands  in  astonishment  when 
he  beheld  the  condition  of  the  favourite  horse ;  but, 
concluding  that  his-jnaster  must  be  intoxicated,  he 
prudently  forbore  to  make  any  observations. 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspend 
that  rapid  motion  by  which  he  seemed  to  wisn  to 
annihilate,  as  far  as  possible,  time  and  space,  in  order 
to  reach  the  place  he  had  now  attained,  than  it  seemed 
to  him  as  il  he  would  have  given  the  world  that  seas 
and  deserts  had  lain  between  him  and  the  house  of 
his  fathers,  as  well  as  that  only  sister  with  whom  ho 
was  now  about  to  nave  a  decisive  interview. 

"  But  the  place  and  the  hour  are  arrived,"  he  said, 
biting  his  lip  with  anguish ;  "  this  explanation  must 
be  decisive;  and  whatever  evils  may  attend  it.  sus- 
pense must  be  ended  now,  at  once  and  for  ever. ' 

He  entered  the  Castle^.and  took  the  light  from  the 
old  dom<?8iic,  who,  littering  the  clatter  of  his  horse's 
feet,  had  opened  the  door  to  receive  him. 

"^is  my  sister  in  her  parlour?"  he  aske<l,  but  in  so 
hollow  a  voice,  that  the  old  matronly  answered  tho 
question  by  anofhtT,  "  Was  his  honour  well  ?" 

"  Oolite  well,  Patrick— never  better  in  my  life,"  said 
Mowbray ;  and  turning  his  back  on  tiie  old  man,  as 
if  to  prevent  Ids  observing  whether  his  countenanoo 
and  his  words  corresponded,  he  pursued  his  way  to 
his  sister's  apartment.  The  sound  of  his  step  upon 
the  passage  roused  Clara  from  a  reverie,  perhaps  a 
sad  one;  and  she  had  trimtned  her  lamp,  and  stirred 
her  fire,  so  slow  did  he  walk,  before  he  at  length 
entered  ner  apartment 

*'  You  are  a  good  boy  brother,"  she  said,  "  to  come 
thus  early  home;  and  I  have  some  good  news  for 
your  reward.  The  groom  has  fetched  back  Tnrnmcr 
—He  was  lying  by  tne  dead  hare,  and  he  had  chased 
him  as  far  as  Drumlyford— the  shepherd  had  earned 
hjm   to  the  shieling,  till  some  one  should  claim 

;'  i  would  he  had  hanged  hAn,  with  all  my  heart!" 
said  Mawbray. 

"How!— hang  Trimmer?— your  favourite  Trim- 
mer, that  has  beat  the  whole  country?— and  it  was 
only  this  morning  you  were  half-crying  because  he 
was  a-missing,  and  like  to  murder  man  and  mothers 
son  1" 

"The  better  I  Kke  any  hvtng  thine,"  answerql 
Mowbray,  "the  more  reason  I  nave  for  wishing  it 
dead  and  at  rest;  for  neither  f,  nor  any  thinic  that  ( 
love,  will  ever  be  happy  more." 
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■  Too  cannot  frighten  me,  John,  with  these  flights," 
answered  Clara,  trembiine,  although  she  endeavoured 
to  look  unoonccrned— "  You  have  used  me  to  them 
too  often." 

"It  is  wel!  for  yoothen ;  you  will  be  ruined  without 
the  shock  of  surorise." 

"So  much  theoetter— We  have  been,"  said  Clanii 

**  *  80  constaatljr  in  poortith'tiifht, 
TlM  thouflita  oa't  gie  ut  little  frii^t.* 

So  say  I  with  honest  Robert  Bums." 

"D~n  Burns  and  his  trash !"  said  Mowbray^  with 
the  impatience  of  a  man  determined  to  be  angry  with 
every  thing  but  himself,  who  was  the  real  source  of 
the  evil. 

•*^nd  why  damn  poor  Bums?"  said  Clara  com- 
posedly;  "it  is  not  his  fault  if  you  have  not  risen  a 
winner,  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
uproar.**  .         „      .j 

"  Would  It  not  make  any  one  lose  patience,"  said 
Mowbray,  "  to  hear  her  quoting  the  rhapsodies  of  a 
bobnaird  peasant,  when  if  man  is  speaking  of  the 
downfall  of  an  ancient  house .'  your  ploughman,  I  sup- 
pose, becoming  one  degree  poorer  than  he  was  bom 
to  be,  would  only  go  without  his  dinner,  or  without 
his  usual*  potation  of  ale.  His  comrades  would  cry 
*ppor  fellow!'  and  let  him  eat  out  of  their  kit,  and 
drink  out  of  their  bicker  without  scruple,  till  !us  own 
was  full  again.  But  the  poor  gentleman— the  down- 
fallen  man  of  rank— the  degraded  man  of  birth— the 
disabled  and  disarmed  man  of  power !— it  is  he  that  is 
to  be  pitied,  who  loses  not  merelydrink  and  dinner, 
but  honour,  situation,  credit,  character,  and  name 
itself!" 

"  You  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  ter- 
I'ify  me,"  said  Clara :  *  but,  friend  John,  I  know  you 
and  your  ways,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon 
all  continsiences  that  can  take  place.  I  will  tell  you 
more— 1  have  stood  on  this  tottering  pinnacle  of  rank 
and  fashion,  if  our  situation  can  be  termed  euch,  till 
my  head  is  dizzy  with  the  instability  of  my  eminence } 
and  I  feel  that  strange  4e8irc  of  tossing  myself  down, 
which  the  devil  is  said  to  put  into  folk's  heads  when 
they  stand  on  the  top  of  steeples— at  least,  I  had 
rather  the  plunge  were  over." 

"  Be  satisfied,  then }  if  that  will  satisfy  you— the 
plunge  is  owr,  and  we  are— what  they  used  to  call  it 
m  Scotland— gentle  beggars— creatures  to  whom  our 
second,  and  thhtl,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  cousins  may, 
if  they  please,  give  a  place  at  the  side-table,  and  a  seat 
•in  the  carriage  .with  the  lady's  maid,  if  driving  back* 
wards  will  not  make  us  sick." 

"  They  may  give  it  to  those  Who  will  take  it,"  said 
Clara ;  "but  I  am  determined  to  eat  bread  of  my  own 
buying— I  can  do  twenty  things,  and  I  am  sure  some 
one  or  other  of  them  will  bring  me  all  the  little  money 
I  will  need.  I  have  been  trying,  John,  for  several 
months,  how  little  I  can  live  upon,  ana  you  would 
laugh  if  you  beard  how  low  I  have  brougtit  the  ac- 
couirt." 

"There  is  a  diffepence,  Clara,  between  fanciful  ex- 
periments and  real  poverty— the  one  is  a  masquerade, 
which  we  can  end  when  we  please,  the  other  is  wretch- 
edne^s^for  life.'' 

"Methinks,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Mowhrav,  "it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  set  me  an  example  how  to 
carry  ray  good  resolutions  into  eHcct,  than  to  ridicule 
them." 

"Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  he, 
fiercelr— "  turn  postilion,  or  rough-rider,  or  whipper- 
in  ?— f  don't  know  any  thing  else  that  my  education, 
as  I  have  used  it^  has  fitted  me  fo'i^and  then  some 
of  my  old  a09uaintanc6s  would,  I  dare  say,  give  me 
a  crown  to  dnnk  now  and  then  for  old  aoquamtance' 
sake."  ^ 

"  This  is  not  the  way,  John,  that  men  of  sense  think 
rtr  speak  of  sernus  misfortunes^"  answered  his  sister; 
"  and  1  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so  serioua  as  it  is 
four  pleasure  to  make  it." 

"  Believe  the  very  vrorst  you  can  think,"  replied  he, 
"«md  you  will  not  believe  bad  enough!— You  have 
■either  a  guinea,  nor  a  house,  nor  a  friend;— pass  but 
%  iiny,  and  it  is  a  chance  that  you  will  not  have  a 
brother." 


"  My  dear  Jehn,  yon  bare  dnink  hard— rode  hard.* 

**  Yes— such  tidings  deaerved  to  be  carried  ezpren. 
especiallv  to  a  young  lady  who  receives  them  so  wdl," 
answered  Mowbray  bitterly.  "  I  suppose  now,  it  will 
make  no  impression,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you  haw 
it  in  your  power  to  stop  all  thistuin  ?" 

"  By  consummating  my  own,  I  suppose  7— Brotlur, 
I  said  you  could  not  make  me  tremble,  but  you  kart 
found  a  way  to  do  iL" 

"  What,  you  expect  1  am  again  to  urge  you  vith 
Lord  Etheringtoo's  courtahq>  7— That  might  have 
saved  all,  indeed— But  that  day  of  grace  is  over." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  aU  my  spirit,"  said  Clara; 
"  may  it  t3(e.with  it  all  that  we  can  quarrel  about ^- 
But  till  this  instant  I  thought  it  was  for  this  very  past 
that  this  long  voyage  \i^88  bound,  and  that  youirac 
endeavouring  to  persuade  me  or  the  reality  of  ibe 
danger  of  the  storm,  in  order  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
harbour.'* 

"  You  are  mad,  I  think,  m  earnest,"  said  Mowbny; 
"can  you  really  be  so  aosard  as  to  rejoice  that  job 
have  no  way  left  to  relieve  yourself  and  me  from  ruin, 
want,  and  shame  1" 

"  From  shame,  brother  7"  said  Clara.  "  No  shiae 
in  honest  poverty,  I  hope." 

"That  IS  according  as  folks  have  used  their  pm- 
periiy,  Clara.— I  must  speak  to  the  point.— Tiiera  tie 
strange  reports  going  below— By  Heaven!  iheyaie 
enou^  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  1  Were  I  u> 
mention  them,  I  should  expect  our  poor  mother  t» 
enter  the  room— Clara  Mowbray,  can  you  goeas  what 
I  mean  7" 

It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion,  yet  in  a  faktiing 
voice,  that  she  was  abi&  after  an  ineifectiial  elibrt,  to 
utter  the  monosyllable,  ^'iVo/" 

"  By  Heaven  I  I  am  ashamed— I  am  even  qfinud  to  , 
exprcfis  my  own  meaning!— Clara,  what  is  then 
which  makes  you  so  obstinately  reject  every  proponl 
of  marriage  7— Is  it  that  yoo  feel  yourself  unwortkv 
to  be  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  7— Speak  out  l—Ew 
Fame  has  been  busy  with  your  reputation— speak 
out!— Give  me  the  right  to  cram  their  lies  down  the 
throats  of  the  inventors,  and  when  I  go  among  then 
to-morrow,  I  shall  know  how  to  treat  those  who  cast 
reflections  on  you !  The  fortunes  of  our  house  are 
ruined,  but  no  tongue  shall  slander  its  honour.— Spok 
—speak,  vn^tched  giii  I  why  are  you  silent  7" 

''Stay  at  home,  brother!"  said  Clara;  '^stay  at 
home,  if  you  regard  our  house's  honour — murder  can- 
not mend  misery— Stay  at  home,  and  let  them  talk 
of  me  as  they  will— they  can  scarcely  say  woneot 
me  than  I  deserve !" 

The  passions  of  Mowbray,  at  all  timss  ongovorc- 
ably  strong,  were  at  present  inflamed  by  wine^  iff 
his  rapid  journey,  and  the  previously  disturbed  state 
of  his  mind.  He  set  his  teeth,  clenched  his  hand& 
looked  on  the  ground,  as  one  that  forms  some  faonio 
resolution,  and  muttered  almost  nninteUigibly,  "It 
were  chanty  to  kill  her  1" 

"  Oh !  no— no— no  I"  exclaimed  ihe  terrified  girl, 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet ;  "  Do  not  kill  me,  brother! 
I  have  wished  for  death— thought  of  death— prayed 
for  death— but,  oh  1  it  is  frightful  to  think  that  he  i« 
near— Oh !  not  a  bk)ody  death,  brother,  nor  by  your 
hand !" 

She  held  him  close  by  the  knees  as  she  spoken  and 
expressed  in  her  looks  and  accents,  the  utmost  teiror. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  without  reason;  for  the  extieme 
solitude  of  the  placa  the  violent  and  inflanifid  passkint 
of  her  brother,  and  the  desperate  circumstances  to 
which  he  had  reduced  himself,  seemed  all  to  ooneui 
to  render  some  horrid  act  of  violence  not  an  impio 
bable  termination  of  this  strange  interview.' 

Mowbray  folded  his  arms,  without  unclenching  hii 
hands,  or  raising  his  head,  while  his  sister  continued 
on  the  floor,  clasping  him  round  the  knees  with  all 
her  strength,  and  begging  piteously  for  her  life  and  for 
mercy. 

"  Fool !"  he  said,  at  last,  "  let  me  go  I— Who  cans 
for  thy  worthless  life  7— who  cares  if  thou  live  or  die  t 
Live,  if  thou  canst— and  be  the  hate  and  soora  of 
every  one  else,  as  much  as  thou  art  mine !" 

,  He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand 
pushea  her  from  him,  and,  as  she  arose  from  the  floo^ 
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vd  mn  presBed  to  tUrow  her  trms  anmiid  his  neck, 
herepiilsdd  her  with  his  arm  and  hand,  with  a  push— 
or  blow—it  might  he  termed  either  one  or  the  other,— 
ffiokint  enough  In  her  weak  state,  to  have  again  ex- 
tended her  on  the  ground,  had  not  a  chair  received 
her  as  the  fell.  He  looked  at  her  with  ferocity, 
grappled  a  moment  in  hia  pockety  then  ran  to  the 
window,  and  throwing  the  sash  violently  up,  thrust 
luniself  as  far  as  he  could  without  falling,  mto  the 
open  air.  Terrified,  and  yet  her  feelings  of  his  un- 
kiodaess  predominating  evon  ahove  her  fears,  Clara 
^ntioued  lo  exclaim, 

''Oh.  brother,  say  yon  did  not  mean  this!— Oh.  say 
lou  did  out  mean  to  strike  me !— Oh,  whatever  I  nave 
ieserved,  be  not  you  the  executioner!  It  is  not  manly- 
ilia  not  natural— there  are  but  two  of  us  in  the  world  !*' 

Ha  returned  no  answer ;  and,  observing  that  he 
eontioued  to  stretch  himself  from  the  window,  which 
waa  in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  ovcr- 
}fniked  (he  court,  a  new  cause  of  apprehension  mingled, 
m  some  measure^  with  her  personal  fears.  Timidly, 
and  with  atieaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  she  ap- 
pRMched  her  angry  brother,  and  fearfully,  yet  firmly, 
teoed  the  skirt  dfnis  coat,  as  if  anxious  to  preserve 
aim  from  the  effects  of  that  despair,  which  so  lately 
seeinaJ  uirned  against  her,  and  now  against  himself. 

Ha  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  him- 


••  You  do  worse— you  do  worse  by  me !  A  slave  in 
an  open  market  may  be  bought  by  a  kind  master— you 
do  not  give  me  that  chance— you  wed  n^e  to  ono 
who" 

"  Fear  him  not,  norjhe  worst  that  he  can  do,  Cla* 
ra,**  said  her  brother.  ^^I  know  on  what  terms  ha 
marries ;  and  being  once  more  your  brother,  as  your 
obedience  in  this  mam^r  will  tnake  me,  he  had  better 
tear  his  flesh  from  hjs  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  thaa  ' 
do  thee  any  displeasure !  By  Heaven,  I  hate  him  so 
much— for  hehasoutreachcdnie  every  way— that  me- 
thinks  it  is  some  consolation  that  he  will  not  receive. 
In  thee  the  excellent  creature  1  thought  thee !— FaUen 
as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  too  good  for  him."   , 

F.ncouragcd  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  afleo- 
tionato  tone  in  which  her  brother  sjwke,  Clara  could* 
not  help  sayin%  although  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I 
trust  it  will  not  oe  so— I  trust  he  will  consider  hisown 
condition,  honour,  and  happiness,  better  than  toshar* 
it  with  me." 

"Let  him  utter  such  a  scrapie  if  he  dares,"  said 
Mowbray—**  But  he  dares  not  hesitate— he  knows  that 
the  instant  he  recedes  from  addressing  you,  he  sigiM 
his  own  death-warrant  or  mine,  or  perhaps  that  of 
both ;  and  his  views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not 
be  relinquished  on  a  point  of  scrupulous  delicacy 
merely.    Therefore,  Clara,  nourish  no  such  thmight 


^angrily  back,  asked  her  slemly  what  she  wantixl.   in  your  heart  as  that  there  m  the  least  poaaibdhy  of 


Nothing,"  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat  j 
'^  wliai— what  did  he  bok  after  so  anxiously  T' 

After  the  devil !"  he  answered,  fiercely ;  then 
flawing  in  his  head,  and  taking  her  hand,  By  my 
•ouL  Clara— it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  sucn 
A  ulel— He  stood  by  me  just  now,  and  urged  me  to 
teuntertheel— What  else  could  have  put  my  huoting- 
inife  mle  ray  thought?— Ay,  by  Ood,  and  into  my 
wry  hand— at  such  a  moment  ?— Yonder  I  could 

Kilmosi  fancy  I  «ee  him  fly,  the  wood,  and  the  rock, 
he  water,  sleaming  back  the  dark-red  fumace- 
tbat  10  shed  on  them  by  hia  dragon  wings! 
ly  soul,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  fancy- 1  can 
■  hanfly  thmk  hot  that  I  waa  under  the  influence  of  an 
snl  spirit— oftder  an  act  of  fiendish  possession !  But 
nne  aa  he  is,  gone  let  him  bo— and  thou,  too  ready 
onptenient  of  eviL  be  thou  gone  after  him  I"  He 
drew  from  nis  pocket  his  right  hand,  which  had  all 
nis  time  held  his  hunting-knife,  and  threw  the  imple- 
moit  into  the  oourt-yara  as  he  spoke ;  then  with  a 
«d  quielness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  shut  the 
vindow,  and  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her  usual 
■5k  whkii  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her  to 
reach.  *  Clara,"  he  said,  alter  a  pauaeof  mournful 
meax%  **we  must  think  what  is  to  be  done,  without 
paaaon  or  violence— there  may  be  something  for  us 
m  ne  dice  yet,  if  we  do  not  throw  away  our  game. 
A  Wot  IS  never  a  blot  till  it  is  hit— dishonour  con- 
cealed, IS  not  dishonour  in  some  respects.- Dost  thou 
attend  to  me,  wretched  girl  ?"  ha  said,  suddenly  and 
itanjy  raiaing  his  voice. 

Yes,  brother— yes,  indeed,  brother!"  she  hastily 
nplted,  (umfied  even  by  delay  again  'j>  awaken  his 
fcroaous  and  un^jvernable  temper. 

Thus  It  must  be,  then,"  he  said.  '*  You  must 
•wry  this  Ethenngton— there  is  no  help  for  ii^  Clara 
— Vou  cannot  complain  of  what  your  own  vice  and 
Wly  have  rendered  inevitable." 

^But.  hroiuer'."— aaid  the  tk^mbling  girL 
fc^ Be  silent.  I  know  n'l  that  you  would  say.  You 
"^  mm  not,  you  would  s?iy,  I  love  him  not,  no 
foars  than  yoo.  Nay,  what  is  more,  he  loves  you 
potc  if  he  did,  1  might  scruple  to  give  you  to  him, 
'ff'ii  "n  *"**  "'  y°**  ^"^^  owned  yourself.  But  you 
•nail  wed  him  out  of  hate,  Clara— or  for  the  interest 
«  four  family— or  for  what  reason  you  will— But  wed 
Im  rw  aball  and  must." 

j^  Brother— dearest  brother— one  single  word !" 
,,/>«M  of  refusal  or  expostulation— thvit  time  is  gone 
%  said  her  stem  censurer.  **  When  1  br'ieved  thee 
•^si  1  thoufdit  ihce  this  morning  I  misjht  advisv* 
I«»s,Uat  1  could  not  compel.  But,  smce  the  honour  of 
•w&mdy  has  been  disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is  but 
*«J.wai,  if  possible,  its  dis^ace  should  be  hidden: 
jna  It  shall !— ay,  if  acUiniiyou  for  a  slave  would  tend 
MooQceaiii!'* 

I 


your  escaping  this  marriage !    The  match  is  booked- 
Swear  you  will  not  hesitate." 

"I  will  not,"  she  said,  almost  breathlessly,  terrified 
lest  he  was  about^  to  start  once  more  into  the  fit  of 
unbridled  fury  which  had  liefore  seized  on  him. 

"  Do  not  even  whisper  pr  hint  an  objection,  but  suhr 
roit  to  your  fate,  for  it  is  inevitable." 

"I  will— submit"— answered  Clara,  in  the  samt 
tremblins  accent. 

"And  I"  he  said,  "  will  aparo  you— at,  least  at  pra- 
aent- and  it  may  be  for  ever— all  inquiry  into  the  guilt 
which  you  have  confessed.  Rumours  there  were  of 
misconduct,  which  reached  my  ears  even  in  Rngland) 
but  who  could  have  believed  them  tliat  looked  on  you 
daily,  and  witnessed  your  late  course  of  lifb?  On  thii 
subject  I  will  be  at  present  silent— perhaps  may  no* 
agam  touch  on  it— that  is.  if  you  do  nothing  to  thwart 
oiy  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  tneiate  which  circumstancet 
render  unavoidable.  And  now  it  is  late— retire,  Cla- 
ra, to  your  bed- think  on  what  I  have  said  as  what 
necessity  has  determined,  and  not  my  selfish  pleasure.** 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  with- 
out reluctant  terror,  her  trembling  palm  in  his.  Ii^ 
this  manner,  and  with  a  sort  of  mournful  solemnity, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  attendance  upon  a  funeral,  nb 
handed  hia  sister  through  a  gallerv  hung  with  old  faf> 
mily  pictures,  at  the  end  of  which  was  Clara's  bed- 
chamber. The  moon,  which  at  this  moment  looked 
out  through  a  huge  volume  of  mustering  clouds  that 
had  long  Seen  boding  storm,  fell  on  the  two  last  de- 
scendants of  that  ancient  family,  as  they  glided  hand 
in  hand,  more  like  tiie  ghosts  of  the  deceased  than  like 
living  persons,  through  the  hall  and  amongst  the  por- 
traits of  their- forefathers.  The  same  thoughts  were 
in  the  breast  of  both,  but  neither  attempted  to  say, 
while  they  cast  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and  de- 
cayed representatuns,  "How  Uttlodid  theseiiniicipate 
this  catastrophe  of  their  house !"  At  the  door  of  the 
bedroom  Mowbray  quitted  his  sister's  hand,  and  said 
"Clara,  you  should  to-night  thank  God,  that  Aaved 
you  from  a  great  danger,  and  me  from  a  deadly  sin." 

" I  will" she  answered-" I  will."  And,  as  if  her 
terror  had  been  anew  excited  bv  this  allusiori  to  what 
had  passed,  she  bid  her  brother  nastily  good  night,  and 
was  no  sooner  within  her  apartment,  than  he  heard 
her  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  draw  two  bolts  be- 
sides. 

"  I  understand  you,  Clara,  muttered  Mowbray  bo* 
tween  hut  teeth,  as  he  lienrd  one  bar  drawn  after  an- 
other. "  But  if  you  could  e«rth  yourself  under  Ben 
Nevis,  you  could  not  escape  what  fate  has  destined  for 
you.— Yes!"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  with 
slow  and  moodv  pace  through  the  moonlight  gallery, 
uncertain  whether  to  return  to  the  parlour,  or  to  re- 
lire  to  his  solitary  chamber,  when  h.a  attention  w«i 
roustidby  a  noise  in  the  court-yard. 
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llie  nii^t  was  not  indeed  very  far  advanced,  bat  it 
had  been  so  long  since  Shawa-Castle  reoei  ved  a  guest, 
that  had  Mowbray  not  heard  the  rolling  of  wheels  in 
the  court-yard,  be  mi^sht  have  though  i:  rather  of  house- 
breakers t^an  01  visiters.  But,  as  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage and  horses  was  distinctly  heard,  it  instantly 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  guest  must  be  Lord  Ether- 
ington.  come,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  speak  with  him 
on  the  reports  which  were  current  to  his  sisters  pre- 
judice, and  perhaps  to  declare  his  addresses  to  her 
were  at  an  end.  Eager  to  know  the  worst,  and  to 
bring  matters  to  a  decision,  he  re-entered  the  apart- 
ment he  had  just  left,  where  the  lights  were  still  burn- 
ing, and,  calhn^  loudly  to  Patrick,  whom  he  heard  in 
oommuning  with  the  postilion,  commanded  him  to 
•how  the  visiter  to  Miss  Mowbray's  parlour.  It  was 
not  the  light  step  of  the  young  nobleman  which  came 
cramping,  or  rather  stamping,  through  the  long  pas- 
sage, and  up  the  two  or  three  steps  at  the  end  of  it. 
Neither  was  it  Lord  Etheriiigton's  sraceAil  figure 
which  was  seen  when  the  door  opened,  but  the  stout 
square  substance  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

A  mSLATIVB.  « 

OaiflMd  kindnd  Ihsre,  aad  liad  his  olaufw  allewvd. 

Dtmrtti  ratsfi. 

Startiko  at  the  unexpected  and  undesircd  appa- 
rition which  presented  itself,  in  the  manner  descnoed 
at  the  end  of  the  last  chanter,  Mowbray  yet  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  a  kind  of  relief,  that  his  meeting  with 
Lord  Etherington,  painAilly  decisive  as  that  meeting 
must  be,  was  for  a  time  suspended.  So  it  was  with 
a  mixture  of  peevishness  and  internal  satisfaction, 
that  he  demanded  what  had  procured  him  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Touchwood  at  this  late  hour. 

"Necessity,  that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,"  re- 
plied Touchwood  :  "  no  choice  of  mine,  I  assure  you 
—Gad,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  would  rather  have  crossed 
Saint  6othard,,than  run  the  risk  I  have  done  to- 
night, rumbling  through  your  breakneck  roads  in  that 
d— —-d  old  wheelbarrow.— On  my  word,  I  believe  I 
must  be  troublesome  to  your  butler  for  a  draught  of 
something— I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  coal-heaver  that  is 
working  by  the  piece.  You  have  porter,  I  Suppose, 
or goodold Scotch  two-penny ?"    , 

With  a  secret  execration  on  his  visiter's  eflrontery, 
Mr.  Mowbray  ordered  the  servant  to  put  down  wine 
and  water,  of  which  Touchwood  mixed  a  gobletfid, 
and  drank  it  ofE 

**We  are  a  small  fomily,"  said  his  cntcrtamcr; 
*'and  I  am  seldom  at  home— still  more  seldom  re- 
ceive guests,  when  I  chance  to  be  here— I  am  sorry  I 
have  no  malt  Ijquor,  if  you  prefer  it." 

"Prefer  it?"  said  Touchwood,  compounding,  how- 
ever, another  glass  of  sherry  and  water,  and  adding 


ozcept  Frenchmen  and  dandies.— No  offence,  Mr. 
Mowbray,  but  you  should  order  a  hogshead  from 
Meux— the  brown-stout,  wired  down  for  exportation 
lo  the  cofonies,  keeps  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in 
•very  climate— I  have  drank  it  where  it  must  have 
cost  a  guinea  a  quart,  if  interest  hsd  been  counted." 

"  When  I  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you, 
Mr.  Touchwood,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  better  pro- 
vided," answered  Mowbray;  "at  present  your  ar- 
rival has  been  without  notice,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  it  has  an/  particular  object." 

"This  is  what  I  call  coming  to  the  point,"  said  Mr. 
l\>uchwood,  thrusting  out  his  stout  legs,  accoutred 
as  they  were  with  the  ancient  defences,  called  boot- 
hose^  so  as  to  rest  his  heels  upon  the  fender.  *'  Upon 
my  life,  the  fire  turns  the  best  flower  in  the  garden  at 
thia  season  of  the  year— 1*11  take  the  freedom  to 
throw  on  a  log.— Is  li  not  a  strange  thing,  hv-the-by, 
thai  one  never  seps  a  fagot  in  Scotlnnd  1  Vo j  have 
mucn  small  wood,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  wonder  jrou  do 
not  get  some  fellow  from  the  midland  counties,  to 
leach  your  people  bow  to  make  a  fagot." 

"Did  yoa  come  <U  the  way  to  Shaws-Cattle^" 


asked  Mowbray,  rather  testily,  **  to  tnstnict  me  in  iht ' 
mystery  of  fagut-making?" 

**Not  exactly— not  exactly."  answered  the  on- 
dsunted  Touchwood;  "but  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  in  every  thing— a  word  by  the  way,  on 
any  useful  subject,  can  never  fall  amiss.— As  for  my 
immediate  and  more  pressing  business,  I  can  aasuie 
you,  that  it  is  of  a  nature  sufficiently  urgent,  since  it 
brings  me  to  a  house  in  which  1  am  much  aurpriaed 
to  find  myaelf." 

"The  surprise  is  motual,  sir,'*  said  Mowbray, 
gravely^  observing  that  his  guest  made  a  pause;  "it 
IS  full  time  you  should  explain  it." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Touchwood  ;  "J I  must  first 
Rsk  you  whether  you  have  never  heard  of  a  certain 
old  gentleman,  called  Scrogie,  who  took  it  into  what 
he  called  his  head,  poor  man,  to  be  ashamed  of  th« 
name  he  bore,  though  owned  by  mnny  honest  and 
respectable  men,  and  chose  to  join  it  to  your  suniama 
of  Mowbray,  as  having  a  more  chivalrous  Norman 
sounding,  and,  in  a  word,  a  gentlemanlike  twang  T* 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  lateTv," 
said  Mowbray.  "Reginald  Scrogie  Mowbray  was 
hie  name.  I  have  reason  to  consider  his  aflianoe 
with  my  family  as  undoubted,  though  you  serni  te  i 
mention  it  with  a  sneer,  sir.  1  believe  Mr.  S.  Mow- 
bray regulated  his  family  s^tlements  very  much  upon  I 
the  idea  that  his  heir  was  to  intermarry  with  our 
hoQse." 

"True,  true.  Mr.  Mowbray,*'  answered  Town- 
wood;  "and  certainly  it  is  not  your  business  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  genealogical  tree^  thai  ■ 
like  to  boar  golden  apples  for  you— Ha !" 

"Well,  well,  sir— proceed— proceed,"  answered 
Mowbray. 

"  You  may  aim  have  heard  that  this  old  ffentle 
mart  had  a  son,  who  would  willingly  have  cut  op  the 
said  family  tree  into  fagots;  who  thought  Scro^ 
sounded  as  well  as  Mowbray,  and  had  no  fancy  tor 
an  imaginary  gentility,  which  was  to  be  attained  by 
the  change  of  one's  natural  name,  and  the  dtsowning^ 
as  it  were^  of  one's  actual  relations." 

"I  think  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Etherington," 
answered  Mowbray,  "to  whose  communications  I 
owe  most  of  my  knowledge  about  these  Scnxie 
people,  that  old  Mr.  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  unfor- 
tunate in  a  son,  who  thwarted  his  fatlier  on  every 
occasion,- would  embrace  no  opportunity  which  for- 
tunate chances  held  out.  of  raising  and  distinguishing 
the  family.— had  imbibed  low  tastes,  wandering 
habits,  and  singular  objects  of  pursuit,— on  account 
of  which  his  father  disriiherited  him." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  proceeded  Tondi- 
wood,  "  that  this  person  did  happen  to  fall  under  his 
father's  displeasure,  because  he  scorned  forms  and 
flummery,— loved  better  to  make  money  as  an  honest 
merchant,  than  to  throw  it  away  as  an  idle  gentle- 
man,—never  called  a  coach  when  walking  on  foot 
would  serve  the  turn,— and  liked  the  Royal  Exchange 
better  than  St.  James's  Park.  In  short,  his  father 
disinherited  him,  because  he  had  the  qualities  for 
doubling  the  estate,  rather  than  those  for  squander- 
ing it." 

'  All  this  may  be  quite  correct,  Mr.  Touchwood,'* 
replied  Mowbray;  "but  pray,  what  has  Uits  Mr« 
Scrogie,  junior,  to  do  with  you  or  me  V 

"  Do  with  you  or  me  I"  said  Touchwood,  as  if  enr- 
prifled  at  the  question ;  "  he  has  a  great  deal  to  d9 
with  me  at  least,  since  1  am  the  very  man  myself." 

"The  devil  you  are  1"  said  Mowbray,  opening  wkle 
his  eyes  in  turn  ;"  Why,  Mr.  A— a— yoiu*  nsni^s  m 
Touchwood— P.  Touchwood— Paul,  I  suppose,  or 
Peter— I  read  it  so  in  the  subscription  book  at  tbe 
Well." 

"  Peregrine,  sir.  Peregrine— my  mother  would  hav« 
me  so  christened,  because  Peregrine  Pickle  came  out 
during  her  confinement ;  and  my  poor  foolish  father 
aoquiescet!,  bccRu?3  he  thought  it  genteel,  and  de* 
rived  from  the  Willoughbies.  I  doiPt  like  it,  and  1 
always  write  P.  short,  and  you  might  have  remarked 
an  S.  .also  before  the  surname— I  use  at  present  P 
S.  Touchwood.  I  had  an  old  acquaihtance  in  th# 
city,  who  loved  his  jest— He  always  called  mo  Foe»> 
script  Touchwood.*' 
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"Umi,  sir/*  said  Mowbiay,  "if  700  are  1 
ScmMi  ioui  court,  I  mmt  auppoao  the 
Touchwood  ia  aeeumedl*' 

"  What  the  devil .»"  replied  Mr.  P.  S.  Touchwood, 
*do  fou  suppose  there  ia  no  noma  in  theEngUeh 
■ation  will  couple  up  legitimately  with  my  natemol 
Dama  of  Scrode,  except  your  own,  Mr.  Moworay  7— 
I  assure  you  1  got  the  name  of  Touchwood,  and  a 
pratty  spell  of  money  along  with  it^  from  an  old 
^father,  who  admired  my^rii  in  aticking  by  com- 


*  Well  sir,  every  one  has  his  uste— Many  would 
have  thought  it  better  to  enjojr  a  hereditary  estate,  by 
Itfepins;  your  father's  name,of  Mowbray,  than  to  have 
gained  another  by  assuming  a  attanger's  name  of 
Toochwood." 

**  Who  told  you  Mr.  Touchwood  was  a  stranger  to 
taeV  said  the  traveller;  *' for  aught  I  know,  he  had 
•  better  title  to  thedutiea  of  a  sou  from  me^  than  the 
poor  old  man  who  made, such  a  fool  of  himself,  by 
trying  to  turn  gentleman  in  hia  old  age.  He  was  my 
grandjfather's  partner  in  the  great  nrm  of  Touch- 
wood, Scrogie,  and  Co.— Let  me  tell  you  there  is  as 
good  inbentanoe  in  house  as  in  field-^  man's  part- 
■eiB  are  hia  fathen  and  brothers,  and  a  head  clerk 
■uy  be  likened  to  a  kind  of  fint  cousin." 

*^I  meant  no  offence  whatever,  Mr.  Touchwood 

Hio  Touchwood,  if  you  please,**  said  the 

■<7u«*.  i     the  scrog  branch  fint,  for  it  must  become 

iMtan  ere  it  become  toucAwooa— ha,  ha,  ha !— you 

Idle  me." 

**  A  singular  old  lellow  this,"  said  Mowbray  to 

Kmaelf,  "  and  speaks  in  all  the  dignity  of  doUare ; 
It  I  will  be  civil  to  him,  till  I  can  see  what  lie  is 
rfriviag  at.— You  are  facetious  Mr.  Touchwood,"  he 
proceeded  aloud.  '*  I  waa  only  going  to  say^  that  al- 
though you  set  no  value,  upon  your  connexion  with 
my  family,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  such  a  circum- 
stance exists;  and  therefore  I  bid  you  heartily  wel- 
come to  Shaws-Castle." 

'*  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Mowbray— I  knew  you 
ffould  »ee  the  thing  r»ht.  To  tell  you  the  tnith.  I 
■hould  not  have  carerT much  to  come  a-begging  for 
foar  acmiaintance  and  cousinship,  and  so  forth ;  but 
that  I  inottght  you  would  be  more  tractable  in  your 
•dreraity,  than  waa  your  father  in  his  prosperity.^' 

"Did  you  know  my  father,  sirl"  said  Mowbray. 

**  Ay,  av— I  cane  once  down  here,  and  was  intro- 
dooed  to  oini— saw  your  sister  and  you  when  you 
were  children— had  thouzhts  of  making  my  will  then, 
•od  ahould  have  clapped  you  both  in  oefore  I  set  out 
to  double  Cape  Horn.  But,  gad  I  wish  my  poor  father 
had  seen  the  reception  I  got!  I  did  not  let  the  old 
flsntleroan,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  that  was 
inen,  smoke  my  money-bags— that  might  have  made 
him  more  tractable— not  but  that  we  went  on  in- 
di^^rent  well  for  a  dav  or  two,  till  I  got  a  hint  that 
my  room  was  wanted,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Devil- 
knowa-what  was  expected,  and  my  bed  was  to  serve 
liis  vnlet-de-chambre.— *  On,  damn  all  gentle  cousins  V 
paid  I.  and  off  I  set  on  the  pad  round  the  world  again, 
•od  thought  no  more  of  the  Mowbnya  till  a  year  or 

*VAod,  pny,  what  recalled  ua  to  your  rscoUec- 
tiwiT* 

**  Why,"  said  Touchwood,  **  I  was  settled  for  some 
lime  at  Smyrna,  (fori  turn  the  penny  go  where  I  will— 
I  have  done  a  little  business  even  since  I  came  here  ;)— 
bat  being  at  Smyrna  aa  I  aaid,  I  became  acquainted 
with  FVancis  Tyrrd." 

"The  natural  brother  of  Lord  Etherington,"  said 
Mowbray. 

•*Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood;  "but  by 
pnd  by  he  is  more  likely  to  prove  the  Earl  of  Ether- 
inston  himsell  and  t*otner  fine  fellow  the  bastard." 

^Tho  devil  he  is  I— You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Touch* 


he  died,  but  had  not  courage  enongh  to  do  his  Iflgiti* 
mate  son  justice  till  the  sexton  had  housed  him." 

"Oood  Heaven,  sir!"  said  Mowbray;  "and  did 
you  know  all  this  while,  that  I  was  |ibout  to  bestow 
the  only  sister  of  my  house  upon  an  impostor?" 

"  Whai  was  my  business  with  that,  Mr.  Mowbrayl" 
replied  Touchwood;  "you  would  have  been  very 
angry  had  any  one  suspected  vou  of  not  being  sharp 
enough  to  look  out  for  yourself  and  your  sister  both. 
Besides,  Lonl  Ethrington,  bad  enough  as  he  may  be 
in  other  respects,  was,  till  very  lately,  no  impostor,  or  . 
an  innocent  one,  for  he  only  occupied  the  situation  in 
which  his  father  had  placed  him.  And,  indeed,  when 
I  underatood.  upon  coming  to  England,  that  he  waa 
gone  down  here,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  your  sister,  to  say  truth,  I  did  not  see  ha 
could  do  better.  Here  was  a  poor  fellow  that  was 
about  to  cease  to  be  a  lord  and  a  wealthy  man ;  was 
it  not  very  reasonable  that  he  should  make  the  most 
ot  his  dignity  while  he  had  it?  and  rS,  by  marrying  s 
pretty  girl  wnile  in  possession  df  his  title,  he  could 

ft  possession  of  the  good  estate  of  Nettlewood,  why.' 
could  see  nothing  m  it  but  a  very  pretty  way  ui 
breaking  his  fall." 


**  1  thooghc  I  should— I  thought  I  should— Faith,  I 
am  sometimea  surprised  myself  st  the  turn  things 
lake  in  this  world.  But  the  thing  is  not  the  less  cer- 
lain~the  pnK)fs  sre  lying  in  the  strong  chest  of  our 
bouse  at  London,  deposited  there  by  the  old  Earl,  who 
fcpented  of  his  roguery  to  Misa  Martigny  long  before 


Very  pretty  for  him,  indeed,  and  vary  convenienl 
too"  said  Mowbray ;  "  but  pray.  sir.  woat  was  to  be- 
come of  the  honour  of  my  family  ?" 

"Why,  what  was  the  honour  of  your  &mily  to 
meT'  said  Touchwood;  "unless  it  was  to  recom- 
mend your  family  to  my  care,  that  I  was  disinherited  - 
on  account  of  it  And  if  this  Etherington,  or  Bui- 
mer,  had  been  a  good  fellow,  I  would  have  seen  all 
the  Mowbrays  that  ever  wore  broad  cloth  at  Jericho^ 
before  I  had  interfered." 

"I  am  really  much  indebted  to  your  kindnesa,'* 
sakt  Mowbray  angrily. 

'*  More  than  you  are  aware  o^"  answered  Toodi- 
wood ;  "for,  though  I  thought  this  Butmer,  even  when 
declared  illegitimate,  might  be  a  reasonable  good 
match  for  your  sister,  considering  the  estate  whicb 
was  to  accompany  the  union  of  their  hands ;  yet,  now 
I  have  discoveredfhim  to  be  a  scoundrel— every  way 
a  scoundrel— I  would  not  wish  any  decent  girl  Co 
many  him,  were  they  to  got  all  Yorkshire,  instead  of 
Nettlewood.    So  I  have  come  to  put  you  right." 

The  strangeness  of  ihe  news  which  Touchwood  ao 
bluntly  communicated,  made  Mowbra/s  hefid  tunf 
round  like  that  of  a  man  who  grows  dizzy  at  ^ding 
himself  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  ,  Touchwood  ob- 
served his  consternation,  which  he  willingly  construed 
into  an  ackribwledgement  of  his  own  brilliant  genius. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  Mr.  Mowbray,"  he  said, 
complacently ;  "  uke  a  glaas  of  old  sherry— not hini( 
like  It  for  clearing  the  ideas— and  do  not  be  ajfhiid  off 
me,  though  I  come  thus  suddenly  upon  ypu  with  such 
surprising  tidings— you  will  find  me  a  plain,  ampleu 
ordinary  man,  that  have  my  fkults  and  my  blunders 
like  other  people.  I  acknowledge  that  much  travel 
and  expenence  have  made  me  sometimes  play  the 


busybody,  because  J  find  1  can  do  things  better  than 
other  people,  and  I  love  to  see  folk  stare— it's  a  way  I 
have  got.     But,  after  all,  I  am  un  bon  diabU,  as  tbs 


Frendiman  says:  and  here  I  have  come  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  to  lie  quiet  among  you  alt,  and  pmaU 
your  little  matten  to  rishta,  juat  when  you  ihmk 
they  are  most  dospereta'*^  ,       „     , ,  „ 

^'^I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  sa|d  Mow* 
bray;  "but  1  must  needs  say,  that  they  woqldhavt 
been  more  effectual  had  you  been  leas  cunmiig  m  inv 
behal£  and  frankly  told  me  wh^t  you  knew  of  Lord 
Etherington ;  as  it  is.  the  matter  has  oune  fearfully 
far.  I  have  promised  him  my  sistet^I  have  Uid  my- 
self under  personal  obligations  to  him— and  mere  are 
other  reasons  why  I  fear  I  must  keep  my  wond  to  thio 
man,  earl  or  no  earl."  .... 

"What I"  exclaimed  Touchwood,  "would  you  gi^ 
up  your  sister  to  a  worthless  rascal,  who  is  capable  01 
robbing  the  post-office,  and  of  murdering  hia^brotheTt 
because  you  have  lost  a  trifle  of  mpney  to  him?  Are 
you  to  let  him  go  off  triumphantly,  because  heiss 
gamester  as  well  as  a  cheat?— Vou  are  a  pretty  fel- 
low. Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's— you  sre  omi  of 
the  happysheep  that  go  out  for  wool,  and  come  horns 
shorn,    figad,  you  ifiiiik  yourself  a  miilatooe.  and 


Cpn  out  ft  sack  of  grainT-You  flew  abroad  a  hawk, 
artd  have  come  home  a  pigeon— Tou  anarled  at  the 
Philiatinea,  and  they  have  drawn  your  eye-teeth  with 
9  yenaeance  V* 
'  "Thia  ia  all  very  witty,  Mr.  Touchwood/'  rcph'ed 
'  Howbray;  "but  wit  will  not  pay  this  man  Ethering- 
ton,  or  whatever  he  is,  so  many  hundreds  as*!  have 
hst  to  him." 

;*  Wliy,  then,  wealth  must  do  what  wit  cannpl," 
fiaiil  old  Touchwood :  "I  must  advance  for  you,  that 
i»  all.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  do  not  go  afoot  for  nothing— if 
thave  laboured.  1  have  reaped— and,  like  the  feUow 
ill  the  old  ^lay,  I  have  enough,  and  can  maintain  niv 
Ijumour*— u  is  not  a  few  nundreds,  or  thousands 
either,  can  stand  betwLxt  old  P.  S.  Touchwood  and 
his  purpose;  and  my  present  purpose  is  to  ninke  ycj. 
^r.  Mowbravof  St.  Konan's  a  free  man  of  the  forest! 
—You  atill  look  grave  on  it,  young  man?— Why^  I 
trust  ^ou  are  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think  your  dignity 
<fl&naad,  because  the  plebeian  Scrorae  cornea  to  the  as- 
4staho»  of  the  terribly  great  and  old  house  of  Mow- 

'  *U  am  indeed  not  such  a  fool,"  answered  Mow- 
bray,  with  his  eyes  still  bent  on  the  ground,  *'  to  reject 
{laaiBtance  that  comes  to.  me  like  a  rope  to  a  drown- 

Ijig  man— but  there  is  a  chcumstance- he  stopped 

wort  aikd  drank  a  glass  of  wine— "a  circumstance  to 
which  it  is  most  painM  to  me  to  allude— but  you 
Mem  my  Griend— and  1  cannot  intimate  to  you  more 
■trongly  my  belief  in  your  professions  of  re^rd  than 
Dy  saying,  that  the  language  held  by  Lady  Penelope 
Ifenfeather  on  my  sisters  account,  renders  it  highly 
prrfper  that  she  were  settled  in  life:  and  I  cannot  but 
fear,  that  the  breaking  off  the  affair  with  this  man 
inight  be  of  great  prejudice  to  her  at  this  moment 
They  will  have  Nettle  wood,  and  they  may  live  sepa- 

t-bo  has  ofTered  to  make  settlements  to  that 
I,  even  on  the  very  day  of  marriage,'  Her  condi- 
as  a  married  woman  will  put  her  above  scandal, 
a^bove  necessity,  from  which,  I  am  aorry  to  say, 
inot  hope  long  to  preserve  her." 
"^OT  shame!- for  shame!— for  shame f  said 
Touchwood,  accumulating  his  words  thicker  than 
^ual  on  each  other  j  ^'  would  you  sell  your  own  flesh 
end  blood  to  a  man  like  this  Bulmer,  wnose  character 
U  now  laid  before  you,  merely  ^ause  a  disappointed 
^1d  maid  apeaks  scandal  of  her?  A  fine  veneration 
vou  pay  to  the  honoured  name  of  Mowbray  I  If  my 
^r^  old,  simple  father  had^inown  what  the  owners 
tf  these  two  grand  syllables  could  have  stooped  to 
(So  (or  merely  ensuring  subsistence,  he  .would  have 
Chouid)t  as  httle  of  the  noble  Mowbrays  as  of  the 
bumble  Scrogies.  And,  I  dare  say,  the  young  lady  is 
nst  such  another— eager  to  get  marriea— no  matter 
|o  whom." 

^^Rxcuae  m<^  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Mow- 
bray; "my  sister  entertains  sentiments  so  very 
oiCterent  from  what  you  ascribe  to  her,  that  she 
^u  lAarted  on  the  most  unpleasant  terms,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  pressing  this  man's  suit  upon  her. 
pod .  knowe,  that  I  only  did  so,  becauso  I  saw  no 
other  outlet  from  this  most  unpleasant  dilemma. 
J^iit,  since  you  are  willing  to  interfere,  sir,  and  aid 

fie  to  disentsngle  these  complicated  matters,  which 
ave,  I  own,  been  made  worse  by  my  own  rashness, 
am  ready  to  throw  the  matter  completely  into 
your  hands^  just  aa  if  you  were  my  father  ansen 
Iron  the  dead.    Nevertheless,  1  must  needs  express 

Sy  surprise  at  the  extent  of  your  intelligence  in 
ese  affairs." 

•  You  apeak  very  aensibly^  young  man,"  said  the 
Vaveil^;  "and  as  for  my  intelligence,  I  have  for 
fome  tmie  known  the  finesses  of  this  Msster  Bul- 
kier as  perfectly  as  if  I  had  been  at  his  elbow  when 
be  was  playing  all  his  dog's  tricks  with  this  family. 
Vou  would  hardly  suspect  now,"  he  continued,  in 
H  confidential  tone,  "  that  what  you  were  so  desi- 
h>ufl  a  while  ago  should  take  place,  has  in  some 
Aenae  aottially  hapi»ened,  and  that  ihe  marriage 
ecremony  has  really  passed  betwixt  your  sister  and 
una  pretended  Lord  Etberington  ?" 
'  ••Have  a  care,  sir!"  said  Mowbray,  fiercely;  "do 
aiot^  abuse  my  candour-this  is  no  place,  Umc,  or 
i|o?ect,  for  imperuneut  jesting.*' 
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"As  I  live  by  bnad,  I  am  aerioos,"  said  Touch- 
wood; "Mr.  CarKill  performed  the  ceremony;  and 
there  are  two  living  witnesses  who  heard  thetii  say 
the  words,  '  I,  Clara,  take  you,  Francis^'  or  what* 
ever  the  Scottish  church  puts  in  place  of  that  niys- 
ticnl  formula." 

"It  is  impossible."  said  Mowbray;  "Caigill  dared 
not  have  done  such  a  thing— a  clandestine  prootfcd- 
ing,  such  as  you  speak  of,  would  have  cost  him  his 
living.,  rii  bet  my  soul  against  a  horse-shoe,  il  is 
all  an  imposition:  and  you  come  to  disturb  nie,  sir, 
amid  my  family  distress,  with  legends  that  hav«  do 
more  truth  in  tnenf  than  the  Alkoran." 

"There  are  some  true  things  in  the  Alkoran,  (oc 
rather,  the  Koran,  for  the  Al  is  merely  the  ar«icl« 
;:refixed,)  but  let  that  pass— I  will  raise  your  wondei. 
higher  before  I  am  done.  It  is  very  true,  that  youi 
sister  was  indeed  joined  in  marriage  with  this  same 
Bulmer,  that  calls  himself  by  the  title  of  Ethtring^ 
ton  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the  marr  age  is  not 
worth  a  maravedi,  for  she  believed  him  at  the  timtf 
to  be  another  person— to  be,  in  a  word,  Francis 
Tyrrel,  who  is  actually  what  the  other  pretends  le 


be.  a  nobleman  of  fortune." 

**  1  cannot  understand  one  word  of  all  thiiL**  sbm 
Mowbray.  "I  must  to  my  sistei  instantly,  and 
demand  of  her  if  there  be  any  real  fouDdauon  kt 
these  wonderful  averments." 

*'Do  not  go,"  said  Touchwood,  detainii.g  hii& 
"you  shall  have  a  full  explanation  from  me;  and 
to  comfort  you  under  yo|>r  perplexity,  I  can  assurt 
you  that  Cargill's  consent  to  celebrate  the  nu)itial& 
was  only  obtained  by  an  aspersion  thrown  on  iW 
sistei's  characteri  which  induced  him  to  believa 
that  speedy  mamnge  would  be  the  sole  means  of 
saving  her  reputation;  and  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  it  is  only  the  revival  of  this  report  whicH 
has  furniahed  the  foundation  of  Lady  Pcndope'i 
chattering." 

"If  I  could  think  so  "-said  Mowbray,  "if.  I 
could  but  think  this  is  truth— and  it  seems  to  explaii^ 
in  some  degree,  my  aiater's  mysterious  conooct-^ 
if  I  could  but  tnmk  it  true,  I  should  fall  down  and 
worehip  you  as  sn  angel  from  heaven  I" 

"  A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  look* 
inar  modeatly  down  on  nis  short,  sturdy  euppurtori 
— ^*Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  angel  in  boot-hose  1 
Or,  do  you  suppose  angela  are  sent  to  wait  on  bro* 
ken-down  horse-jockevs?" 

"Call  me  what  vou  will,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said 
the  young  man,  "only  make  out  your  story  trua^ 
and  my  sister  innocent  1" 

"Very  well  spoken,  sir,"  answered  the  eenieiL 
"  very  well  spoken !  But  then  I  understand,  yoi 
are  to  be  guided  by  my  prudence  ai\d  experience! 
None  of  your  G —  damme  doings,  sir— your  duels 
or  your  drubbinga.  Let  me  innnage  the  afTair  for 
you,  and  I  will  bring  you  through  with  a  fiowini 
sail." 

"  Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentleman,"— said  Movi^ 
bray. 

"Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Touchwood,  "for  that  is 
the  true  case.  Nothing  would  please  this  Bulinet 
better  tkan  to  fight  through  his  rogueries— he  know» 
very  well,  that  he  who  can  slit  a  pistol-ball  on  the 
edge  of  a  penknife,  will  always  preserve  some  sort 
of  reputation  amidst  his  scoundrelism— but  I  shaft 
take  care  to  stop  that  hole.  Sit  down— be  a  man 
of  sense,  aad  listen  to  the  whole  of  this  strange 
story." 

Aiowbray  sat  down  accordingly;  and  Touchwood^ 
in  his  own  way,  and  with  many  charocterisfie 
interjectional  remarks,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
early  loves  of  Clara  and  Tyrrel— of  the  reasons 
which  induced  Bulmer  at  firet,  to  encourage  their 
correspondence.  In  hopes  that  his  brother  would,  hf 
a  clandestine  marriage,  altogeiher  ruin  himself  Hitk 
his  father— of  the  change  which  took  place  in  hij 
views  when  he  perceivvfl  the  importance  annexed 
by  the  old  Earl  to  the  union  of  Miss  Mowbray  with 
his  apparent  heir—of  the  desperate  stratajgem  whirb 
he  endeavoured  to  play  off,  hy  substitutmg  himssen 
in  the  room  of  his  brothci^  nna  all  iheroiiseqi  e net  Sb 
which  it  ia  unnecessary  Uj  resume  here,  as  thev  are 
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detaOed  at  lensdh  by  the  perpetrator  hiinaelf,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Captain  Jekyl. 

When  the  whole  communication  was  ended,  Mow- 
Iray,  ahnost  stupified  by  ths  wonders  he  had  heard, 
leinaiiied  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  from 

Chich  he  only  started  to  ask  what  evidence  could 
produced  of  a  story  so  strange. 

**The  evidence,"  answered  Touchwood,  "of  one 
Who  was  a  deep  agent  in  all  these  matters,  from 
first  to  last—as  complete  a  rof^ue,  1  believe,  as  the 
devil  himself^  with  this  difference,  that  our  mortal 
fiend  does  not,  I  believe,  do  evil  for  the  sake  of 
evil,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  attends  it.. 
How  fttr  this  plea  will  avail  him  in  a  court  of  con- 
science, I  cannot  tell ;  but  his  disposition  was  so  for 
■kin  to  humanity,  that  I  have  always  found  my  old 
aoQuaiotance  as  ready  to  do  good  as  harm,  providing 
ke  nad  the  same  agio  upon  the  transaction." 

"On  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  must  mean 
Solraes!  wliom  I  have  long  suspected  to  be  a  deep 
villain— and  now  he  proves  traitor  to  boot.  How 
the  devil  could  you  get  into  his  intimacy,  Mj.  Touch> 
woodV 

**  The  case  was  particular,"  said  Touchwood.  **  Mr. 
SolmesL  too  active  a  member  of  the  community  to  be 
aatisfied  with  managing  the  affairs  which  his  master 
ihtnistnd  to  him,  adventured  in  a  little  business  on 
bis  own  account;  and  thinkino,  I  suppose,  that  the 
bie  Earl  of  Etherington  had  foigotten  fully  to  ac- 
knowledge his  services,  as  valet  to  his  son,  he  sup- 
plied that  defect  by  a  small  check  on  our  house  for 
L.IQO1,  in  name,  and  bearinz  the  apparent  signature^ 
of  the  deceased  This  small  mistake  being  detected, 
Mr.  Solmes,  porteur  of  the  little  billet,  would  have 
been  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  Bow-street  officer, 
bot  that  I  found  means  to  relieve  him,  on  condition 
of  his  making  known  to  me  the  points  of  private  his- 
toiy  which  I  have  just  been  communicating  to  you. 
Wfiat  I  had  knawn  df  Tyrrel  at  Smyrna,  had  given 
Bie  much  interest  in  him,  and  you  may  gucsa  it  was 
not  lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he  had  sustained 
through  his  brother's  treachery.  By  this  fellow's 
means,  I  h.ive  countarplotted  all  his  master's  fine 
•chemea.  For  example,  as  soon  as  I  learned  Bulroer 
vas  coming  down  here,  I  contrived  to  give  Tyrrel  an 
tnonvmous  hint,  well  knowing  he  would  set  off  like 
the  devil  to  thwart  him,  and  so  I  should  have  the 
whole  dramatis  persons  together,  and  play  them  all 
off  against  each  other,  after  my  own  pleasure." 

"In  that  case,"  said^  Mr.  Mowbray,  "your  ezpe- 
aient  brought  about  the  rencontre  between  the  two 
Mothers!,  when  both  might  have  fallen." 

"  Can  t  deny  ii--can*t  deny  it,"  answered  Scrogie, 
t  littb  discountenanced—*^  a  mere  accident— no  one 
can  guard  every  point.*-Egad,  but  I  had  like  to  have 
been  baffled  akain,  for  Bulmer  sent  the  lad  Jekyl, 
mrho  is  not  such  a  black  sheep  neither  but  what  there 
are  some  white  hairs  about  him,  upon  a  treaty  with 
Tyrrel.  that  my  secret  agent  was  not  admitted  to. 
Gad,  but  I  discovered  the  whole— you  will  scarce 
goeaii  how." 

•*  Probably  not  eiisily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mow- 
bray; /for  your  sources  of  intelligence  are  not  the 
-1  obvious,  aYiy  more  than  your  mode  of  acung  the 
t  simple  or  most  comprehensihle." 

•I  would  not  have  it  so^"  said  Touchwood;  "aim- 
pie  men  perish  in  their  simplicity— I  carry  my  eye- 
teeth  about  me.— And  for  my  source  of  information- 


why,  I  played  the  eavesdropper,  sir— listened— knew 
ny  landladv's  cupboanl  witn  the  double  door— got 
Dto  it  as  she  has  done  many  a  time.— Such  a  nne 


gentleman  as  you  would  rather  cut  a  man's  throat.  I 
suppose,  than  listen  at  a  cupboard  door,  though  the 
omect  were  to  prevent  murder?" 

I  cannot  say  I  should  have  thought  of  the  ezpe- 
oent,  eertainly,  sir,"  said  Mowbray. 

**I  did,  though,"  said  Scrogie,  "  and  learned  enough 
•Cwhtt  was  going  on,  to ;;ive  Jekyl  a  hint  that  sick- 
ened him  of  his  commissnn,  1  believe— so  the  game 
■  all  In  my  own  hands.  Bulmer  has  no  one  to  trust 
lo  but  Solmes,  and  Solmes  tells  me  every  thing." 
,  Herr!  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of 
■nMti  >nce. 

I  wTisU  to  Godi  sir,  that  since  you  were  so  kind  as 


to  interest  yotirself  in  affairs  so  intimately  concerning 
my  family,  you  had  been  pleasiKl  to  act  with  a  littls* 
more  opennefts  towards  ma  Here  have  1  be«n  for 
weeks  the  intimate  of  a  damntxl  scoundrel,  whose 
throat  I  ought  to  have  cut  for  his  scandalous  oonduot 
to  my  sister.  Here  have  I  been  renderm^  her  and 
niysiilf  miaerablA,  and  getting  myself  cheated  every 
night  by  a  swindler,  whom  you,  tf  it  had  been  your 
pleasure,  could  have  unma.sked  by  a  single  word.  I 
do  all  justice  to  your  intentions,  sir;  but,  upon  my 
soul;  I  cannot  help  wishing  you  had  conducted  your* 
self  with  more  frankness  and  less  mystery ;  ana  I  am 
truly  afraid  your  love  of  dexterity  has  been  too  ranch 
for  youi  ingenuity,  and  that  you  nave  sufibred  mnttem 
to  run  into  such  a  skain  of  confusion,  as  you  younett 
will  find  difficulty  in  unravelling." 

Touchwood  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  in  all  tha 
oonacious  pride  of  superior  understanding.  "  Young 
man,"  he  said,  "  when  you  have  seen  a  little  of  tha 
world,  and  especially  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  nar- 
row island,  you  will  find  much  mors  art  and  deir* 
terity  necessary  in  conducting  these  businesses  to  ail 
issue,  than  occurs  to  a  blind  John  Bull,  or  a  raw 
Scotchman.  You 'will  be  then  no  stranger  to  lbs 
policy  of  life,  which  deals  in  mining  and  couniermtii- 
ing,— no^  in  making  feints,  now  m  ihmsting  with 
forthright  passes.  I  look  updn  you,  Mr.  Mowbran 
as  a  young  man  spoiled  by  staying  at  honij^  aiw 
keeping  bad  company ;  and  will  make  it  my  biisineBs^ 
if  you  submit  yourself  to  mjr  guidance,  to  inform  yoof 
understanding,  so  aa  to  retrieve  your  estate.— Don't--* 
don't  answer  me,  sir!  because  I  know  too  well,  bf 
experience,  bow  young  men  answer  on  these  subjects 
—they  are  conceited,  sir,  as  conceited  os  if  they  had 
been  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  I  hate  to 
be  answered,  dir,  I  hate  it.  And,  to  tell  you  the  tnitl% 
it  is  becaute  Tyrrel  has  a  fancy  of  answering  me»  *hat 
I  rather  make  you  my  confidant  on  tnis  oocasioi^ 
than  him.  I  would  have  had  him  throw  himself  into 
my  arms,  and  under  my  directions :  but  he  hesitated 
—he  hesitated,  Mr.  Mowbray— and  I  despise  hesita- 
tion. If  he  thinks  he  has  wit  enough  to  manage  \m 
own  matters,  let  him  try  it— let  him  try  it  Not  but  1 
will  do  all  that  I  can  for  him,  in  fitting  time  and 
place;  but  I  will  let  him  dwe91  in  his  perplexities  and 
uncertainties  for  a  little  while  longer.  And  s&  Mr. 
Mowbray,  you  see  what  sort  of  an  odd  fellow  I  a^^ 
and  you  can  satisfy  me  at  once  whether  you  mean  to 
come  into  my  measures— only  speak  out  at  onoe^  shi 
for  I  abhor  hesitation." 

While  Touchwood  thus  spoka  Mowbray  was  fornw 
ing  his  resolution  internally.  He  was  not  so  ineu 
perienced  as  the  senior  supposed ;  at  least,  he  oouki 
plainly  see  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  obstinate^  oapri* 
cious  old  man,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  tbd 
world,  chose  to  have  every  thing  in  his  own  wayt 
and,  like  most  petty  politicians,  was  disposed'  to 
throw  intrigue  and  mystery  over  matters  which  had 
much  better  be  prosecuted  boldly  and  openly.  But 
he  perceived  at  the  same  tiifie.  that  Touchwoodt  as  a 
sort  of  relation,  wealthy,  childless,  and  disposed  Id 
become  his  friend,  was  a  person  to.  he  conciliated^ 
the  rather  that  the  trevellerhimself  had  frankly  own** 
ed  that  it  was  Francis  Tyrrel's  want  of  deferenoo 
towards  him,  which  had  forfeited,  or  at  least  abated^ 
his  favour.  Mowbray  recollected  also,  that  the  cl^• 
cumstances  under  which  he  himself  stood,  did  not 
permit  him  to  trifie  with  returning  gleams  of  good 
fortune.  Subduing,  therefore,  the  naughtiness  ot 
temper  proper  to  him  as  an  only  son  and  heir,  he  i(n- 
swered  respectfully,  that,  in  his  condition,  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Scrra^ie  Touchwood  were  too 
important,  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  sub- 
mitting his  own  ju'Jgment  to  that  of  an  experienced 
and  sagacious  friend. 

''  Well  said,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  sentOB 
"  well  said.  Let  me  once  have  the  management  01 
your  affairs,  and  we  will  brush  them  up  for  you  with* 
out  loss  of  time.— I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  bed 
for  the  nii?ht,  however— it  is  as  dark  as  a  wolfrf 
mouth ;  and  if  vou  will  give  orders  to  keep  the  pour 
devil  of  a  postilion,  arul  his  horses  too,  why,  1  wiU  bo 
tile  more  obliged  to  you." 

Mowbray  apolied  luniaelf  to  the  bolL    Patrick  aa* 
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Bwcred  the  call,  and  was  much  surprised,  when  the 
old  gentleman,  taking  the  word  nut  of  his  entertain- 
er's mouth,  desired  a  Ged  to  be  got  ready,  wiih  a  Utile 
fire  in  the  grate;  *'for  I  take  it,  friend,  he  went  on, 
"you  have  not  guests  here  very  often.— And  see  that 
my  sheets  be  not  damp,  and  bid  the  housemaid  take 
care  not  to  make  the  bed  upon  an  exact  level,  luit  let 
it  slope  from  the  pillow  to  the  footposts,  at  a  declivity 
of  about  eighteen  inches.— And  hark  ve—gct  me  a 
Jug  of  barley-water,  to  place  by  my  bedside,  with  the 
•queeze  of  a  lemon— or  stay,  you  will  make  it  as  sour 
■a  Beelzebub— bring  the  lemon  on  a  saucer,  and  I  will 
#    mixitmvself." 

Patrick  listened  like  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  head 
turning  like  a  mandarin,  alternately  from  the  speaker 
to  his  master^s  if  to  ask  the  latter  whether  this  was 
all  reality.  The  instant  that  Touchwood  stopped, 
Mowbray  added  his  fiat.' 

**  Let  every  thing  be  done  to  make  Mr.  Touchwood 
eomfortable,  in  the  way  he  wishes." 

^'Aweel,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  "I  shall  tell  Mallv,  to 
be  sure,  and  we  maim  do  our  best,  and— but  it'a  unco 
late" 

"And,  therefore,"  said  Touchwood,  "the  sooner 
we  get  to  bed  the  better,  my  old  friend.  I,  for  one, 
must  be  stirring  early— 1  have  business  of  life  and 
death— it  concerns  you  too,  Mr.  Mowbray~but  no 

Eore  of  that  till  to-morrow.— And  let  the  lad  put  up 
B  horses.*  and  get  him  a  bed  somewhere." 

Patrick  here  thought  he  had  ^tten  upon  firm 
ground  for  resistance,  for  which,  displeased  with  the 
dictatorial  manner  of  the  stranger,  he  felt  considera- 
Wy  inclined. 

^*  Ye  may  catch  us  at  that,  if  ye  can,"  said  Patrick ; 
•*  there's  nae  post  cattle  come  into  our  stables- What 
do  we  ken,  but  that  they  may  be  glandereil,  as  the 
groom  says  *»" 

"We  must  take  the  risk  to-night.  Patrick/'  said 
Mowbray,  reluctantly  enough— *'' unless  Mr.  Touch- 
Wood  will  permit  the  horses  to  come  back  early  next 
taorning  T 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  safe  bind  safe 
find— it  may  be  once  away  and  aye  away,  and  we 
•hall  have  enough  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  More- 
.  over,  the  poor  carrion  are  tired,  and  the  merciful  man 
18  merciful  to  his  beast— and.  in  a  word,  if  the  horses 
go  back  tc  St.  Ronan's  Well  to-night,  I  go  there  for 
oonipany." 

It  often  happens,  owing.  I  suppose,  to  the  perversity 
of  human  nature,  that  sunserviency  in  (rifles  is  more 
difficult  to  a  proud  mind,  than  compliance  in  matters 
of  more  importance.  Mowbray,  like  other  young 
gentlemen  of  his  class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his  sta- 
ple discipline,  and  even  Lord  Etnerington's  horses 
had  not  been  admitted  into  that  sanctum  sanctoi-um^ 
into  which  he  now  saw  himself  obliged  to  induct  two 
wratched  post-hacks.  But  he  submitted  with  the 
best  grace  he  could ;  and  Patrick,  while  he  lefi  their 
presence,  with  lifted-upiiands  and  eyes  to  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received,  could  scarcely  help  thinking 
that  the  old  man  must  be  the  devil  in  disguise,  siuce 
he  could  thus  suddenly  control  his  fiery  master,  even 
in  the  points  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed  to  con- 
sider as  of  most  vital  importance. 

"The  Lord  in  his  mercy  baud  a  grip  of  this  puir 
family !  for  I,  that  was  born  in  ir,  am  like  to  see  the 
ond  of  it."    Thus  ejaculated  Patrick. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  WANDERER. 

Ti*  a  muifhtjr  nif lit  to  awim  in.^King  Lear. 
There  was  a  wild  uncertointy  about  Mowbrav's 
Ideas,  after  he  started  from  a  feverish  sleep  on  the 
morning  succeeding  ihis  memorable  intemew,  that 
his  sister,  whom  he  really  loved  as  much  as  he  was 
eapable  of  loving  any  thing,  had  dishonoured  him 
tnd  her  name;  and  the  horrid  recollection  of  their 
bar.  interview  was  the  first  idea  which  his  waking 
hnagination  was  thrilled  with.  Then  catne  Tonrh- 
wood's  tale  of  exculpation  —and  he  persuaded  himself 
or  strove  »%  do  so,  that  Clara  must  have  understood 
lliecha''y,e  he  'lad  brought  against  her  as  referring  to 


her  attachment  to  Tyrrel,  and  its  fatal  consequencct. 
Again,  still  hedoubt^  how  that  could  be— still  feared 
that  there  must  be  more  behind  than  her  reluctaucs 
to  confess  the  frand  which  had  been  pmciised  on  hei 
by  Rulmer;  and  then,  again,  he  strengthened  himself 
in  the  first  and  more  pleasing  opinion,  by  recollecting 
that,  averse  as  she  was  to  espouse  the  pcrFon  he 
proposed  to  her,  it  must  have  appeared  to  hn-  the 
completion  of  mis,  if  he,  Mowbray,  should  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  clandestine  marriase. 

"Yesr— O  yes,"  he  said  to  himself  "she  woold 
think  that  this  story  would  render  me  more  t'ager  in 
the  rascal's  interest,  as  the  best  way  of  hushing  up 
such  a  discreditable  afiair— faith,  and  she  would  have 
judgud  right  too;  for,' had  he  actually  been  Lord 
Eiherington,  I  do  iwt  see  what  else  she  could  hnva 
done.  But,  not  being  Lord  Eiherington,  and  aa 
anointed  jBcoundrel  into  the  bargain.  I  will  content 
myself  with  cudgelling  him  to  death  so  soon  as  I 
can  get  out  of  the  guardianship  oi  this  old,  med- 
dling, obstinate,  self-willed,  busybody.— Then,  what 
is  to  be  done  for  Clara?— This  mock  marriage  was 
a  mere  bubble,  and  both  parties  must  draw  stakes. 
She  Hkes  this  grave  Don,  who  proves  to  be  the  stick 
of  the  right  tree,  after  all— so  do  not  I,  though 
there  be  aomcthing  lordlike  about  him.  1  was  siiro 
a  strolling  painter  could  not  have  carried  it  ofl'  so. 
She  may  marry  him,  I  suppose,  if  the  law  is  not 
against  it— then  she  has  the  earldoin,  and  the  Ook- 
lands,  and  Nettlewood,  all  at  once.— Gad,  we  should 
come  in  winners,  af^er,  all— and,  1  dare  say,  this  old 
boy  Touchwood  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew— worth  a  hun- 
dred thousand  at  least- He  is  too  peremptory  to 
be  cut  up  for  sixpence  under  a  hundred  thousand, 
—And  he  talks  of  putting  me  to  rights— I  must  not 
wince— must  stand  still  lo  be  curried  s  little— Only| 
I  wish  the  law  may  permit  Clara's  being  married 
to  this  other  earl.— A  woman  cannot  marry  two 
brothers,  that  is  certain :— but  then,  if  she  is  not 
married  to  the  one  of  them  in  good  and  lawful  form, 
there  can  be  no  bar  to  her  ninrrying  the  othtr,  1 
should  think— I  hope  the  lawyers  will  talk  no  non- 
sense about  it— I  hope  Clara  will  have  no  foolish 
scruples.- But,  by  my  word,  the  first  thing  I  have 
to  hope  is,  that  the  thing  is  tnie,  for  it  comes  through 
but  a  eusmcious  channel.  I'll  away  to  Cinra  insrant- 
ly— get  the  truth  out  of  her— and  consider  what  is  . 
to  be  done." 

Thus  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  young 
Laird  of  St.  Ronan's^  haelily  dressing  himstlf^  in 
order  to  inquire  into  the  strange  chaos  of  events 
which  perplexed  his  imagination. 

When  he  came  down  fo  the  pariour  where  they  had 
supped  last  night,  and  where  breakfast  was  prrjpared 
this  morning,  he  sent  for  a  girl  who  acttd  as  his 
sister's  immediate  attendant,  and  asked,  "if  Miss 
Mowbray  was  yet  stirring?" 

The  girl  answered,  "she  had  not  rung  hrr  bell." 

"It  is  past  her  usun!  hour,"  said  Mowbray,  *'but 
she  was  disturbed  Inst  nifehr.  (Jo,  Martha,  tell  htr  to 
get  up  instantly — say  I  have  excellent  good  news  for 
her— or,  if  her  nend  ache$>,  I  will  rome  and  tell  them 
to  her  before  she  rises— go  like  lightning." 

Martha  went,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two. 
*' I  cannot  make  my  mistreps  hear,  sir.  knork  ns  loud 
as  I  will.    I  wish,'*^  she  added,  with  that  love  of  evil 

Rresage  which  is  common  in  the  lower  ranks,  "thai 
liss  Clnra  may  be  well,  for  I  never  knew  her  sleep 
so  sound." 

Mowbray  jumped  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself,  ran  through  the  gallery,  and  knocknl 
smartly  at  his  sister's  door;  there  wns  no  onswer. 
'•Clara,  dear  Clara !— \Answer  me  but  one  worci— far 
hut  you  are  well.  I  frightened  you  loFt  nivhi— 1  had 
been  drinking  wine— I  was  violent— forgive  me!— 
Come,  do  not  be  sulky— speok  but  a  single  uord— 
say  bur  you  are  well." 

He  made  the  pauses  longer  between  every  branch 
of  his  address,  knocked  sharper  and  louder.  fis^.nad 
more  anxiously  for  an  answer:  at  Icnjfih  lje  «t- 
teuipted  to  open  the  door,  but  round  it  ii»eketi,  or 
otherwise  secured.  "Dots  Miss  Mowbray  ftl\v,iy» 
lock  hrr  door  ?"  he  asked  the  g  il. 

"^iever  knew  her  to  do  it  before,  sir;  she  t««vet 
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it  open  that  I  maf  cal]  her,  and  open  the  window- 
ihutlcrai" 

She  haiJ  too  good  reaeoii  for  precaution  last  nij^ht, 
diouffht  her  brother,  and  then  remembered  having 
Iteard  her  bar  the  door. 

'T'Om&  Clara,"  he  continued,  greatly  aoitated, 
"do  not  be  silly ;  if  you  will  nor  open  the  door,  I 
aiost  force  it,  that'a  all ;  for  how  can  I  tell  but  that 
yoo  are  sick,  and  unable  to  answer  7— if  you  are  onlr 
■oUeo,  say  8o.^She  returns  no  answer,"  he  said, 
ivnins  to  tht  domeitic,  who  was  now  joined  by 
Vmichwood. 

Mowbray's  anxiety  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented 
ftia  taking  any  notice  of  his  guest,  and  he  proceeded 
to  lay,  wiihoaf  regarding  his  presence,  *' What  is  to 
oedooeT—she  mav  be  sick— she  may  be  asleep— she 
may  have  swooned ;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  tenify 
her  to  death  in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  nerves.— 
dariL  dear  Clara  1  do  but  speak  a  single  word,  and 
jKMi  shall  remain  in  your  own  room  as  long  as  yuu 
likaae." 

Tlieie  was  no  answer.  Miss  Mowbray's  maid, 
kitherto  too  much  flutterad  and  alarmeci  to  have 
Bueh  presence  of  mind,  now  recollected  a  back-stair 
which  comoiunicated  with  her  mistress's  room  from 
the  garden,  and  suggested  she  might  have  gone  out 
Ihat  way. 

**  Gone  out,"  said  Mowbray,  in  great  anxiety,  and 
looking  at  the  heavy  fog,  or  rather  small  rain,  which 
bbtted  the  November  morning,— *' Gone  out,  and  in 
weather  like  this  1— Bat  we  may  get  into  her  room 
from  the  back-stair." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  remain 
at  be  thought  proper,  he  flew  rather  than  walked  to 
the  jarden,  and  found  the  private  door  which  led  into 
0,  from  the  bottom  of  the  back-stah- shove  mentioned, 
vas  wide  open.  Fall  of  vague,  but  fearful  anprehen- 
•0B9,  he  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  his  sister's  apart- 
■ent,  which  opened  from  her  dressing-room  to  the 
nnding-plaoe  of  the  stair;  it  was  ajor,  and  that 
which  communicated  betwixt  the  bedroom  and  dres- 
ng-roora  was  half  ooen.  "Clara,  Clara !"  exclaimed 
Mowbray,  invoking  tier  name  rather  in  an  agony  of 
■pprehensioii,  than  as  any  longer  hoping  for  a  reply. 
And  his  apprehension  was  but  too'propnetic. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  not  in  thai  apartment ;  and, 
aom  the  order  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was  plam  she 
ind  neither  undressed  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  oc- 
capied  the  bed.    Mowbray  struck  his  forehead  in  an 

£ny  of  remorse  and  fear.    "  I  have  terrified  her  to 
th,"  he  Mud:  "she  has  fled  into  th^  woods,  and 
pmahed  there  r 

Under  the  influence  of  this  apprehension,  Mowbray, 
iner  another  hasty  glance  around  the  apartment  as 
a  to  aasure  himself  that  Clara  was  not  there,  rushed 
anain  into  the  dreasirig-room,  almost  overturning  the 
tnveUer,  who,  in  civility,  had  not  ventured  to  enter 
ue  inner  apartment.  ^'^You  are  as  mad  as  a  Homo- 
n,  •  said  the  traveller;  "let  us  consult  together,  and 
lam  sure  I  can  contrive" 

ph,  d— n  your  contrivance!"  said  Mowbray,  for- 
getting all  prooosed  respect  in  his  natural  impntience, 
JKravated  by  his  alarm ;  **  if  you  had  behaved  straight- 
iirwani,  and  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  this  would 
IM have  happened!" 

God  forgive  you,  young  man,  if  your  reflections 
ne  onjust,'*  said  the  traveller,  quitting  the  hold  he  had 
jiidupon  Mowbray's  coat ;  "  and  GJod  for^ve  me  too, 
■  I  have  done  wrong  while  endeavourine  to  do  for 
ttie  best ! — But  may  not  Miss  Mowbray  have  gone 
w»n  to  the  Well  1  I  will  order  my  horses,  and  set 
•ffmsuntlv." 

Do, do,"  said  Mowbray, recklessly:  **I thank  yoii, 
I  thank  you;"  and  hastily  traversing  the  garden,  as  if 
Mairoua  Co  get  rid  at  once  of  his  visiter  and  his  own 
thoujditi^  ho  took  the  shortest  road  to  a  little  postern- 
B>i^  which  led  into  the  extensive  copsowood,  through 
•wae  part  of  which  Clara  had  caused  a  walk  to  be 
Qit  to  a  little  aummer-house  built  of  rough  shingles, 
•wwed  with  creeping  shrubs. 

As  Mowbray  hastened  through  the  garden,  he  met 
•be  jMd  man  by  whom  it  was  kept,  a  native  of  the 
MMih  coantry,  and  an  old  dependent  on  the  family, 
_,      ^      *  A  Ibol  if  ao  twoMd  ia  Tarkay. 


"  Have  you  seen  my  sister  7"  said  Mowbray,  hurrying 
his  words  on  each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  ter- 
ror. 

"  What's  your  wull.  St.  Ronan's?"  answered  the 
old  man,  at  once  dull  of  hearing,  and  slow  of  ai>- 
prehension. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mi9S  Clara?"  shouted  Mowbray, 
and  muttered  an  oath  or  two  at  the  gardener's  stu- 
pidity. 

"  In  troth  have  I,"  replied  the  gardener,  deliberately  * 
'*  what  suld  ail  me  to  see  Miss  Clai'a,  Si.  Ronan's  r 

**  When,  and  where?"  eti^erly  demanded  the  querist. 

"Ou,  just  yestreen,  after  ley- time— afore  ye  cam 
hame  yourself  galloping  sae  fast,"  said  oid  Joseph. 

'*  I  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  pul  off  my  time  in  speak- 
ing to  such  an  old  cabbage-stock !"  said  Mowbray, 
and  hastened  on  to  the  postern-gate  already  men- 
tioned, leading  from  the  garden  into  what  was  usually 
called  Miss  Clara's  walk.  Two  or  three  dome8tics» 
whispering  to  each  other,  and  with  countenances  that 
showed  grief,  fear,  and  suspicion,  followed  their  maa* 
ter,  desirous  to  be  employed,  yet  afraid  to  force  their 
services  on  the  fierj'  young  man. 

At  the  little  postern  he  found  some  trace  of  her  ha 
sought.  The  pass-key  of  Clara  was  left  in  the  lock. 
It  was  then  plain  that  she  must  have  passed  that  way: 
but  at  what  hour,  or  for  what  purpose,  Mowbray  darod 
not  conjecture.  The  path,  after  running  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more  through  an  open  grove  of  oaks  and 
sycamores,  attained  the  verge  of  the  large  brook,  and 
became  there  steep  and  rocky,  difficult  to  the  infirm, 
and  alarming  to  the  nervous ;  often  approaching  the 
brink  of  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  in  thb 
place  overhung  the  stream,  in  some  places  brawling 
and  foaming  in  hasty  current,  and  in  others  seeming 
to  slumber  in  deep  and  circular  eddies.  The  tempts 
aliens  which  this  dangerous  scene  must  have  oflered 
an  excited  and  desperate  spirit,  came  on  Mowbray 
like  ihe  blight  of  the  Simoom,  and  he  stood  a  momei^t 
to  gather  breath  and  overcome  these  horrible  aniici- 

Eations,  ere  he  was  able  to  proceed.  His  attendants 
A\  the  same  apprehension.  "  Puir  thing— puir  thina  1 
— O,  God  send  she  may  not  have  been  left  to  hersell ! 
—God  send  she  may  have  been  upholden!"  were 
whispered  by  Patrick  to  the  maidens,  and  by  them  to 
each  other. 

At  this  moment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind 
them,  shouting,  "Master— Su  Ronan's— Mastcc— I 
have  fund— I  have  fund" 

"  Have  you  found  my  sister?"  exclaimed  the  brother, 
with  breathless  anxiety. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  till  he  came  up,  and 
then,  with  his  usual  slowness  of  delivery,  he  replied 
to  his  master's  repeated  inquiries,  "  Na,  I  naena  fund 
Miss  Clara,  but  I  hae  fund  something  ye  wad  be  was 
to  lose— your  braw  huniing-knife." 

He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  ownei; 
who,  recollecting  the  circumstances  under  which  ha 
had  flung  it  from  him  last  night,  and  the  now  too 
probable  circumstances  of  that  interview,  bestowed 
on  it  a  deep  imprecation,  and  again  hurled  it  from 
him  into  the  brook.  The  domestics  looked  at  each 
other,  and  recollecting  each  at  the  same  time  that  tha  ^ 
knife  was  a  favourite  tool  of  their  master,  who  was 
rather  curious  in  such  articles,  had  little  doubt  that 
his  mind  was  affected,  in  a  temporary  way  at  least, 
by  his  anxiety  on  his  sister's  account.  He  saw  their 
confused  and  inquishive  looks,  and  assuming  as 
much  composiire  and  presence  of  mind  as  he  couu) 
command,  directed  MarthfL  and  her  female  com- 
panions, to  return  and  search  the  walks  on  the  other 
side  of  Shaws-Castle ;  and^  finally,  ordered  Patrick 
back  to  ring  the  bell,  "which,"  he  said,  assuming  a 
confidence  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining:  "  might 
call  Miss  Mowbray  home  from  some  of  her  long 
walks."  He  farther  desired  his  groom  and  horses 
might  meet  him  at  the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called 
from  a  noisy  cascade  which  was  formed  by  the  brook, 
above  which  was  stretched  a  small  foot-bridge  of 
planks.  Havins  thus  shaken  off  his  attendants,  ha 
proceeded  himself,  with  all  the  speed  hp  was  capable 
of  exerting,  to  follow  out  the  path  in  which  he  was  at 
present  engaged^  which,  being  a  favourite  walk  wiio 
his  sister,  she  might  pK-naps  have  adopted  from  mert 
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-habit,  when  in  n  state  of  inind,  whieh,  he  had  too 
much  rcaspn  to  fear,  tnufit  have  put  choice  out  of  the 
question. 

He  soon  reached  the  eummer-houae,  which  wae 
merely  a  seat  cc>vered  overhead  and  on  the  sidra, 
open  in  front,  and  neatly  paved  with  pebbles.  This 
httle  bower  was  perched,  like  a  hawk's  nest,  alnuist 
upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  crag,  the  highest  point 
of  the  line  of  nnik  which  we  have  noticedj  and  had 
been  selected  bjr  poor  Clara,  on  account  of  the  pros- 
pect which  it  commanded  down  the  valley.  One  of 
her  gloves  lav  on  the  small  rustic  table  in  the  sum- 
mer-nonsc.  Mowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up.  It  was 
drenched  with  wet— the  preceding  day  had  been  dry ; 
so  that,  had  she  forgot  it  there  in  the  morning  or  m 
the  course  of  the  day,  it  could  not  have  been  m  that 
etate.  She  had  certainly  been  there  during  the  night, 
when  it  rained  heavily, 

Mowbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this 
place,  while  her  passions  and  fears  were  so  much 
afloat  as  they  must  have  been  at  her  flij^ht  from  her 
Cither's  house,  cast  a  hurried  and  teinfied  glance 
irom  the  brow  of  the  precipice  into  the  deep  stream 
that  eddied  below.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he  heard  the  last  groans  of 
his  sister— the  foam-flakes  caught  bis  eye,  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  her  garments.  But  a  closer  examina- 
tion showed  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  Descending  the  path  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bower,  he  observed  a  foot<iprint  in  a  place  where 
the  clay  was  moist  and  tenacious,  which,  from  the 
small  size,  and  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  it  appeared  to 
him  must  be  a  trace  of  her  whom  he  sought.  He 
hurried  forward,  therefore,  with  as  much  speed,  as  yet 
permitted  him  to  look  out  keenly  for  similar  impres- 
sions, of  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  remarked  several, 
although  less  perfect  than  the  former,  being  much 
obliterated  by  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  since 
fallen,— a  circumstance  seeming  to  prove  that  several 
hours  had  elapsed  since  the  person  had  passed. 

At  length,  through  the  vanous  turnings  and  wind- 
ings of  a  long  and  romantic  path,  Mowbray  found 
himself,  without  having  received  any  satisfactory  in- 
telligence, by  the  side  of  the  brook,  called  St.  Ronan's 
Bum,  at  the  place  where  it  was  crossed  by  foot-pas- 
sengers, by  the  Clattering  Brig,  and  by  horsemen 
tiirough  a  ford  a  little  lower.  ,  At  this  point  the  fugi- 
tive m^ht  have  either  continued  her  wanderings 
through  her  paternal  woods,  by  a  path  which,  after 
winding  about  a  mile,  returned  to  Shaws-Castle.  or 
che  might  have  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  a 
broken  horse-way,  common  to  the  public,  leading  to 
the  Aultoun  of  St  Ronan*s. 

Mowbray,  after  a  moments  consideration,  con- 
cluded that  the  last  was  her  most  probable  option. 
— He  mounted  his  horse,  which  the  groom  had 
brought  down  according  to  order,  and  commanding 
the  man  to  return  by  the  footpath,  which  he  himself 
could  not  examine,  he  proceeoed  to  ride  towards  the 
ford.  The  brook  was  swollen  during  the  night,  and 
the  groom  could  not  forbear  intimating  to  his  master, 
that  there  was  considerable  danger  in  attempting  to 
I  cross  it  But  Mowbray's  mind  and  feelings  were  too 
high-strung  to  permit  him  to  listen  to  cautious  coun- 
sel. He  spurred  the  snorting  and  reluctant  horse 
Into  the  torrent,  though  the  water,  rising  high  on  the 
opper  side,  broke  both  over  the  pommel  and  the 
croupe  of  his  saddle.  Tt  was  by  exertion  of  great 
strength  and  sagacity,  that  the  good  horse  kept  the 
ford-way.  Had  the  stream  forced  him  down  among 
the  rocks,  which  lie  below  the  crossing-place^  the 
eonse(]uences  must  have  been  fatal.  Mowbray,  how- 
ever, reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety,  to  the  joy 
tnd  admiration  of  the  servant  who  stood  staring  at 
him  during  the  adventure.  He  then  rode  hastilv  to- 
wards the  Aultoun,  detennincdj  if  he  could  not  liear 
tidings  of  his  sister  in  that  village,  that  he  would 

R;>rean  the  alarm,  and  institute  a  general  search  after 
er.  since  her  elopement  fh)m  Shaws-Castle  could, 
m  that  case,  no  longer  be  concealed.  We  must  leave 
him,  however,  in  his  present  Ptats  of  uncertainly,  in 
order  t)  awmaint  our  rcadcra  with  the  renlity  of  those 
evils,  which  his  foreboding  mind  and  disturbied  con- 
Rscttce  could  only  anticipate. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

TRK  CATASTftOrHB. 

What  iheetpd  rt>o«t  n  trandennf  thTOSfh  His  Mmil 

For  never  did  a  iwud  of  middle  f«rtli 

Chooaft  Mcli  a  tioieorepot  tu  vwl  Iter  M»rrows.-aM  Flm- 

GsiKP,  shame,  confusion,  and  terror,  had  ooniii- 
buted  to  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  Clini  Mowbray 
at  the  moment  when  she  parted  with  her  brother, 
after  the  stormy  and  dangerous  tnterriew  whirfa  it 
was  our  task  to  record  in  a  former  chapter.  For 
years,  her  life,  her  whole  tenor  of  thought,  had  beet 
haunted  by  t^e  terrible  apprehension  of  a  dtaooveiy, 
and  now  the  thing  which  ahe  feared  had  comeiiiieB 
her.  The  extreme  violence  of  her  brother,  wmoh 
went  so  far  as  to  menace  her  penonal  safety,  hM 
united  with  the  previous  conflict  of  psssmns,  to  piS- 
duee  a  rapture  of  fear,  which  probably  left  her  as 
other  free  agency,  than  that  which  she  denved  lioBi 
the  blind  instinct  which  urges  flight,  ss  the  rasdiMt 
resource  in  danger. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  traang  the  com 
of  this  unhappy  young  woman.  It  is  probsble  ahi 
fled  from  Shaws-Castle,  on  hearing  theamval  of  Mr. 
Touchwood's  carnage,  whieh  she  might  mistake  m 
that  of  Lord  Etherington:  and  thus,  while  Mowbns 
was  looking  forward  to  the  happier  prospects  whiA 
the  t«Ivellersnarrati/c  seemed  loopen,  Ibssvtcr  wai 
contending  with  rain  and  darkneai^  amidst  the  difil- 
culties  and  danffers  of  the  mountain  path  which  we 
hjfve  described.  These  were  so  grant,  that  a  yonag 
woman  more  delicately  brought  up,  mast  other  have 
lain  dovim  exhausted,  or  have  been  oonopslied  to  ten 
hbr  steps  back  to  the  residence  she  had  absiidoned. 
But  the  solitary  wanderines  of  Clara  had  inured  bar 
to  fatigue  and  to  nighl-waika ;  and  the  deeper  canas 
of  terror  which  urged  her  to  flight  rendered  ber  «• 
sensible  to  the  perils  of  her  way.  She  h«d  iMsaed  ihi 
bower,  as  waa  evident  from  her  glove reraamui^  tbei«b 
and  had  crossed  the  foot-bridge;  slthough  it  was 
almost  wonderful,  that,  in  so  dark  anight,  she  ahouM 
have  followed  with  such  accuracy  a  track,  w»tere  the 
midsing  a  single  turn  by  a  cubit' a  length,  might  hsvs 
precipitated  her  into  eternity. 

It  IS  probable,  that  Clnra^a  spirits  and  strength  b^  • 
gan  in  some  degree  to  fail  her,  after  she  had  proceeM 
a  little  way  on  the  road  to  the  Aultoun;  for  she  bai 
Slopped  at  the  solitary  eotuge  inhabited  by  me  oU 
female  pauper,  who  had  been  for  a  time  the  hostess 
of  the  penitent  and  dying  Hannah  Irwia.  Here,  as 
the  inmate  of  the  cottage  acknowlederd.  she  ha4 
made  some  knocking,  and  she  owned  she  had  hears 
her  moan  bitterly,  aa  she  entreated  for  sdrnissioo. 
The  old  hag  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts  adversity 
turns  to  very  stone,  and  obstinately  kept  her  door 
shut,  impelled  more  probably  by  general  hstred  to  tns 
human  race,  than  by  the  superstitions  fears  whip 
seized  her;  olthoogh  she  perversely  aroaed  that  aba 
was  startled  at  the  supernatural  melody  and  sweets 
ness  of  .tone,  with  which  the  benighted  wanderv 
m ade  her  siipptica lion.  She  admitted,  tha t  when  shi 
heard  the  poor  petitioner  turn  from  the  door,  htf 
heart  waa  softened,  and  she  did  intena  to  opjBn  witft 
the  purpose  of  ofl'cnng  her  at  least  a  shelter;  hot  that 
before  ahe  could  "  hirple  to  the  door,  and  get  the  bar 
taken  down,"  the  unfortunate  supplicant  was  not  ta 
be  seen ;  which  strengthened  the  old  vroroan  s  opt* 
nion,  that  the  whole  was  a  delusion  of  Satan. 

It  is  coniectured  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  made 
no  other  attempt  to  awaken  pity  or  obtain  shelter 
until  ahe  came  to  Mr.  CargilPs  Manse,  n  the  upper 
room  of  which  a  light  was  still  burning,  owing  to  a 
cause  which  requires  some  explanation.         . 

The  reader  is  sware  of  the  reasons  which  mdueed 
Bulmer,  or  the  t  tular  Lord  Etherington,  to  withdraw 
from  the  country  the  sole  Witness,  as  he  conceived, 
who  could,  or  at  least  who  mteht  choose  to  benr  wit- 
ness to  the  fraud  which  he  had  practised  on  the  an- 
fortunate  Clara  Mowbray.  Of  three  persons  present 
at  the  marriaee,  besides  the  parties,  the  clei^man 
waa  completely  deceived.  Solmes  he  conceived  to 
be  at  hia  own  exc  naive  devotion ;  and  therelor^,  tf 
by  hia  means  this  Hannah  Irwin  could  be  reinoved 
from  the  scene,  he  aigi>ed  plausibly  that  all  e/idoaca 
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to  the  treachery  which  he  and  practised  would  be 
tfectuaily  Btifled.-  Hence  his  Sjcent,  Solmes.  had 
r  received  a  conimissiun,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
io^^ci  her  imioval  without  loss  of  time,  and  had 
ri9or(ed  to  his  master  that  his  efibrts  had  been 
tfectual. 

But  holmes,  since  he  had  (alien  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Touchwood,  was  consUntl/  employed  in 
eounteracting  the  sdiemes  v^iich  he  seemed  most 
•ctiTS  in  forwarding,  while  the  traYeller  enjoyed  (to 
him  an  exfmisite  mtification)  the  amaasBient  of 
Awntenniuiog  as  last  as  Bulmer  could  mme,  and 
had  in  prospect  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  blowing 
op  the  pioneor  with  his  own  petard.  For  this  pur- 
pose^ as  soon  as  Touchwood  learned  that  his  bouse 
was  to  be  applied  to  for  the  original  deeds  left  in 
chaiige  bv  the  deceased  Earl  of  Etherington,  he  ex- 
pedltod  a  letter  directing  that  only  the  copies  should  be 
teat,  and  thus  rendered  nugatory  Bulmer's  desperate 
d«agn  of  pofisessing  hims^f  of  that  evidenoe.  For 
die  same  reason,  when  Solmes  annoaneed  to  him  his 
muter's  anxious  wish  to  have  Hannah  Irwin  con- 
TByed  oat  of  the  country,  he  appointed  him  to  cause 
the  ack  woman  to  be  carefully  transported  to  the 
Manse,  where  Mr.  CargiU  was  easily  induced  to  gite 
AdT  tsanporary  raftige. 

Ts  this  good  ipan.  who  might  be  tenned  an  Israel- 
lie  widiout  guile,  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  wo- 
iaan  would  nave  proved  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
poa ;  oor  was  be  hkely  to  have  iaauired  whether  her 
nalaiiy  mt«hl  not  be  infectious,  or  to  have  made  any 
«f  those  other  previous  investigationB  which  are  some- 
cuns  eloge  upon  the  bounty  or  hospitality  of  more  pru- 
dent phibnthropists.  But  to  interest  him  yet  farther, 
Kr.  Tovohwood  informed  him  by  letter  that  the  pa- 
tamt  (not  otherwise  unknown  to  him)  was  possessed 
of  oirtiin  most  material  informatiou  aflecting  a  fami- 
y.of  honour  and  consequence,  and  that  he  nimsel^ 
widi  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  in  the  quality  of  a 
negotiate,  intended  to  be  at  the  Bfanse  that  evening, 
to  lake  her  declaration  upon  this  important  sub|ect. 
paeh  indeed  was  the  traveller's  purpose,  which  might 
save  been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  his  own  self-iin- 
MMtaAt  love  of  manosuvring  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
iery  impatience  of  Mowbray  on  the  other,  which,  as 
Jhe  reader  knows,  sent  the  one  at  full  gallop  to  Shaws- 
&8tu^  and  obli2ed,the  other  to  follow  him  post  haste. 
This  necessity  he  intimated  to  the  clergyman  by  a 
foifl^  which  be  despatched  expreas  as  he  himself  was 
■  IM  act  of  stepnng  into  the  chaise. 

He  reqaested  that  the  most  particular  attention 
Mold  be  paid  to  the  invalid-nromised  to  be  at  the 
Msass  with  Mr.  Mowbray  early  on  the  morrow— 
w  with  the  lingering  and  inreterate  self-conoeit 
which  always  induced  him  to  conduct  every  thing 
with  hie  oWD  hand,  directed  his  friend,  Mr.  CariplI, 
Ml  to  praeeed  to  take  the  sick  woman's  declaration 
<reoDianm  until  he  arrived,  unless  m  case  ef  ex* 
Vcmiiy. 

It,had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Solmee  to  transfer 
mt  bvalid  from  the  wretched  cottage  to  the  clei^- 
Ma's  Manae.  The  first  appearance  of  the  associate 
tfnuch  of  her  guilt  had  indeed  terrified  her;  but  he 
Mrapled  not  to  assure  her,  that  his  penitence  was 
Im  10  her  own,  and  that  he  was  conveying  her 
*m  their  joint  deposition  would  be  formally  re- 
vived, in  order  that  they  might,  so  far  as  possible, 
ttons  for  the  evil  of  which  they  had  been  jointly 
iwtr.  He  also  promised  her  kind  usage  for  herself 
tao  SBp^ort  for  ner  children;  and  she  willingly  ac- 
eoiapamcd  him  to  the  clergyman's  residence,  he  nim- 
Jw  resolving  to  abide  in  concealment  the  issue  of 
die  mystery,  without  again  facing  his  master,  whose 
Jtv,  as  he  weli  diacerned,  was  about  bo  shoot  speedily 
■Ml  Its  exalted  sphere. 

Theder^man  visited  the  unfortunate  patient,  as 
hs  had  done  frequently  during  her  roeidenoe  in  his 
rdanity,  and  desired  that  she  might  be  carefully  ai- 
taded.  During  the  whole  day,  she  seemed  better: 
jet*  whether  the  means  of  supporting  her  exhausted 
«vne  bad  been  too  liberally  administered,  or  whether 
,  we  thooi^ta  which  gnaim  her  conscience  had  re- 
^ned  with  doable  severity  when  she  was  released 
hmb  the  preasure  of  immediate  want,  it  is  certain 


that,  about  midnight,  the  fever  began  to  gain  groondi 
and  the  person  piaded  in  attendance  on  tier  came  to 
inform  the  clergyman,  then  deeply  engaged  with  the 
siege  of  Ptolemais,  that  she  doubted  if  the  woman 
would  live  till  morning,  and  that  she  had  something 
lay  heavy  at  her  heart,  which  she  wished,  as  the  emia* 
sary  expressed  it,  "  to  make  a  clean  breast  of"  b^ 
fore  she  died,  or  lost  possession  of  her  senses.  ^ 

Awakened  by  such  a  crisis,  Mr.  CargUI  at  once  btf| 
came  a  roan  of  this  world,  clear  in  his  apprehension, 
and  cool  in  his  resolution,  as  ho  always  was  when 
the  path  of  duty  lay  before  him.  Comprehending^ 
from  the  various  hints  of  his  friend  Touchwood,  that 
the  matter  was  of  the  last  consequence,  hisown  huma* 
nitv.  as  well  as  inexperience,  dictated  his  sending  for 
skiltul  assistance.  His  man-aervant  was  accordini^ 
ly  despatched  on  horseback  to  the  Well  for  Dr.  Qtim* 
leben;  while,  upon  the  suggesion.of  one  ofrim 
maids,  **  that  Mrs.  Dods  was  an  uncommon  skeely 
body  about  a  sick-bed,"  the  wench  was  dismissed  tG 


suppbcate  the  assistance  of  the  gudewile  of  the  Ctei- 
kum,  which  she  was  not,  indeed,  wont  to  refuse 
whenever  it  could  be  useful.  Hie  male  emissarr, 
proved,  in  Scottish  phrase,  a  "corbie  messenger;'* 
for  either  he  did  not  ttnd  the  doctor^  or  he  found  him 
better  epgaged  than  in  attend  the  sick-bed  of  a  pan* 
per,  at  a  request  which  promised  such  slight  remune* 
ration  as  that  of  a  parish  minister.  But  the  female 
ambassador  was  more  successful;  for,  though  she 
found  our  friend  Luckie  Dods  preparing  for  bed  at  an 
hour  unusually  late,  in  conseauence  oreome  anxiety 
on  account  of^Mr.  Touchwood's  unexpected  absence^ 
the  good  old  dame  only  growled  a  little  about  the 
minister's  fancies  in  taking  pair  bodies  into  his  own 
house ;  and  then,  instantly  donning  cloak,  hood,  and 
pattens,  marched  down  the  gate  with  all  the  speed  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  one  maid  bearing  the  lantern 
before  her,  while  the  other  remained  to  keep  the 
house,  ai(3  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  Mr.  IVnel,  who 
engsged  willingly  to  sit  up  to  receive  Mr.  Touch- 


But,  ere  Dame  Dods  had  arrived,  at  the  Manse,  the 
patient  had  summoned  Mr.  Gargill  to  her  presence^ 
and  required  him  to  write  her  confession  whde  ahe 
had  life  and  breath  to  make  it 

"  For  I  believe,"  she  added,  raising  herself  in  the 
bed,  and  rolling  her  eyes  wudly  around,  "  that,  were  I 
to  confess  my  guilt  to  one  of  a  less  sacred  character, 
the  Evil  Spirit,  whose  servant  I  have  been,  worM 
carry  away  his  prey,  both  body  and  soul,  before  they 
had  severed  from  each  other,  however  short  the  space 
that  they  must  remain  in  partnership  I*' 

Mr.  CargiU  would  have  spo^ken  some  ghostly  eon> 
eolation,  but  she  answered  with  pettish  impatience^ 
"  Waste  not  words— wHste  not  words !— Let  me  speak 
that  which  I  must  tell,  and  sign  it  with  my  hand ;  and 
do  you,  as  the  more  immediate  servant  of  God,  and 
therefore  bound  to  bear  witness  to  the  troth,  take  heed 
you  ^vrite  that  which  I  tell  you,  and  nothing  else.  I 
desired  to  have  told  this  to  Su  Ronan's— I  have  even 
made  some  progress  in  telling  it  to  otliers— but  1  am 
glad  I  broke  short  off-^or  I  know  you,  Josiah  CargiU, 
thoijgh  you  have  long  forgotten  me.'* 

"n  may  be  so,"  said  CargUL  **I  have  indeed  no 
recollection  of  you."  ,  , 

"  You  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  ssid  the 
sick  woman,  "  who  was  companion  and  relation  to 
Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who  was  present  with  her 
on  that  sinful  night,  when  she  was  wedded  m  the 
kirk  of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person  1" 
said  CargiU,  holding  the  candle  so  as  to  throw  soma 
light  on  the  face  of  the  sick  woman.    *'  I  cannot  be- 

'«ev«  "•"  «  .        .... 

.  "No 7"  replied  the  penitent;  **  there  la  indeed  a 
difference  between  wicitedness  in  the  act  of  carrying 
through  its  suct^ssful  machinationeL  and  wickednesa 
surrounded  by  aU  the  horrors  of  a  death-bed !" 

"  Do  not  yet  despair,"  said  Carsill  ^  Grace  is  om- 
nipotent— to  doubt  this  is  in  itself  s  great  crime." 

"  Be  it  so !— I  cannot  help  it!— my  heart  is  hardened. 
Mr.  CargiU ;  and  there  is  siimething  here,"  she  pressed 
her  bosom,  "  which  tells  me,  thst,  with  prolonged  lifo 
and  renewed  health,  even  my  pieeent  agoniee  wia  id 
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be  foi^ottpn,  and  I  fthoiild  bfcome  the  snme  I  hnve 
been  before.  I  have  rejected  the  ofier  of  i^nce,  Mr. 
Carieill,  nnd  not  throusn  ignorance,  for  I  have  mnned 
with  my  eye*  open.  Care  not  for  me,  then,  who  am 
•  iiir-re  ouicapr."  He  apnin  endeavoiirid  tu  interrupt 
her,  but  she  continued,  **  Or  if  you  realiy  wif>h  my  wel- 
fare, Kt  nie  relieve  my  bosom  of  that  which  prt^sesit, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  ah  all  tSen  be  belter  able  to  h^um 
to  you.  Yoa  any  you  remember  me  not— but  if  I  tell 
you  how  otitn  you  rpfuf*cd  to  perform  in  secret  the  of- 
fice which  was  required  of  you— how  much  you  ur^ed 
that  it  was  against  your  canonical  rules— u  I  name 
the  argument  to  which  you  yielded— and  remind  you 
•f  your  purpoee,  to  acknowledge  your  transgression  to 
your  brethren  in  the  church  courts,  to  plead  your  ex- 
cuse, and  Fiibmit  to  their  censure,  which  you  said 
could  not  be  a  light  one— you  will  be  then  aware,  that, 
in  ihe  voice  of  the  miserable  pauper,  you  bear  the 
wlius  of  the  opcepitful,  gay,  and  specioua  Hannah 
Jjvnn** 

"I  allow  it-I  allow  it!"  said  Mr.  Caigill;  "I  ad- 
mit the  tokens,  and  believe  you  to  be  indo^  her  whose 
name  you  assume." 

**Then  one  painful  step  is  over,"  said  she;  "for  I 
^ould  ere  now  have  lightened  my  conscience  by  con- 
feaaion,  saving  for  the  cursed  pride  of  Hpirit, 'which 
was  ashamed  of  poverty,  though  it  had  not  shrunk 
from  guilt.— WeU— In  these  arguments,  which  wore 
«rged  to  you  by  a  youth  best  known  to  you  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Tyrrel,  though  more  properly  enti- 
tled to  that  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  we  practised  on  you 
a  base  and  gross  deception.— Did  you  not  hear  some 
one  aigh  7—1  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the  room— I  trust 
I  shall  die  when  my  confession  is  signed  and  sealed, 
without  mv  name  being  dragged  through  the  public— 
f  hope  ye  bring  not  in  your  menials  to  gaze  on  my 
abject  misery— I  cannot  brook  that" 

She  paused  and  listened;  for  the  ear,  usually  deaf- 
«ned  by  pain,  ia  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  rendered 
morbidly  acute.  Mr.  Cargill  assurcxJ  her,  there  was 
no  one  present  but  himself.  "  But,  O,  most  unhappy 
woman !"  he  said,  **  what  does  your  introduction  pre- 
pare me  to  expect !" 

"  Your  expectation,  be  it  ever  so  ominous,  shall  bo 
fully  satisfied.  I  was  the  guilty  confidant  of  the  false 
Francis  Tyrrel.  Clara  loved  the  true  one.  When  the 
fatal  ceremony  passed,  the  bride  and  the  clergyman 
i  deceived  alike— and  I  was  the  wretch— the  fiend 


—whot  aiding  another  yet  blacker,  if  blacker  could 
be— mainly  helped  to  accomphsh  this  cureleaa  mi- 
aeiy!" 

Wretch  ?*  exclaimed  the  clerayman,  "  and  had 
fon  not  then  done  enough?— Why  did  you  expose 
the  betrothed  of  one  brother  to  become  the  wile  of 
another  T' 

"I  acted,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "only  as  Bulmer 
inatnicted  me;  but  I  had  to  do  with  a  master  of  the 
game.  He  contrived,  by  his  agent  Solmes,  to  match 
me  with  a  husband  imposed  on  me  by  his  devices  as 
a  man  of  fortune— a  wretch,  who  maltreated  me— 
plundered  me— sold  me.  Oh !  if  fiends  laugh,  as  I 
have  heard  they  can,  what  a  jubilee  of  scorn  will  there 
be,  when  Bulmer  ar.d  I  enter  their  place  of  torture ! 
Hark  1  lam  sure  of  it— aome  one  draws  breath,  as  if 
shuddering!" 

"You  will  distract  yourself  if  you  give  way  to  these 
fanciea  Becalm— speak  on— but,  oh !  at  last,  and  for 
once,  speak  the  tnirh!" 

"J  will,  for  it  will  best  gratify  my  hatred  against 
bim,  who,  having  first  robbed  me  of  my  virtue,  made 
me  a  sport  and  a  plunder  to  the  basest  of  the  species. 
For  that  1  wandered  here  to  unmask  him.  I  had  heard 
be  again  stirred  his  suit  to  Clara,  and  I  came  here  to 
toll  young  Mowbray  the  whole.  But  do  you  wonder 
that  I  shnmk  from  doing  so  till  this  last  decisive  mo- 
ment?—I  thought  of  my  conduct  to  Clara,  and  how 
could  I  face  her  brother?  And  yet  I  hated  her  not 
after  I  learned  her  utter  wrctchcmnesa— her  deep  mi- 
aery,  verging  even  upon  madnc/sa— I  haled  her  not 
then.  I  was  sorry  that  the  was  not  to  fall  to  the  lot 
•fa  better  man  than  Buhner;— and  I  pitied  her  after 
alie  was  rescued  by  Tyrrel,  and  you  may  remember  it 
was  I  who  prevailed  on  you  to  conceal  her  mnniage." 

**!  ramerober  it^"  answered  Cargill,  "  and  thai  you 


I  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  sactvcy,  daftger  from  herfi- 
mily.  1  did  conceal  It.  until  rrporta  that  she  was «M 
tu  he  married  reached  iity  cars."  m 

"  Well,  then,"  sakJ  the  nek  woman,  *  Clara  Mo»>l 
bray  ought  toibrgive  me*>since  what  ill  I  havedoof  * 
her  was  inevitable,  while  the  good  I  did  wasToha* 
tary.  1  must  aee  her,  Josiah  Cargill,— I  must  ate  kar 
before  I  die— 1  shall  never  pray'ull  I  see  her~I  riiall 
never  profit  by  word  of  godliness  till  I  see  her!  If  I 
cannot  obtain  ihepan^n  of  a  worm  likemyseli^hpv 
can  1  hope  for  that  of   

She  alirted  at  these  words  with  a  faint  srrcam ;  Ut 
slowly,  atid  with  a  feeble  hand,  the  curtains  of  the  M 
opposite  to  the  side  at  w  hich  Caivill  sat,  wereopene^ 
and  the  fignre  of  ("^lara  Mowbray,  tier  clothes  aw  loq| 
hair  drenched  and  dripping  with  rain,  stood  in  tki 
opening  by  the  bedside.  1  ne  dying  woman  sat  q^ 
n8[ht,  her  eyea  starting  from  their  socketS)  her  lipr 
quivering,  her  fare  pale,  her  emaciated  handsimudBf 
the  bed-clothea,  aa  if  to  aupport  herself^  and  Itfoliinf 
as  much  aghast  as  tf  her  confession  had  called  up  tlw 
apparition  of  her  betrayed  friend. 

**  Hannah  Irwin,"  said  Clara,  with  her  vaoal  sweet* 
neaa  of  tone,  "my  early  frieAd— my  unprovoked  cn» 
my !    Betake  thee  to  H  im  who  hath  pardon  for  ob 4 
and  betake  thee  with  oonfidence— for  I  pardon  you'll  , 
freely  as  if  you  had  never  wronged  me— as  frmful   \ 
desire  my  own  pardon.    Farewell — Farewell  r      . 

She  retired  from  thevoom,  ere  the  clergyman  eodl 
convince  himself  that  it  waa  more  than  a  phaatai 
which  he  beheld.  He  ran  down  ataira— he  sumnosii 
assisunts^  but  no  one  could  attend  his  call ;  for  di 
deep  ruckling  groans  of  the  patient  aatisficd  every  on 
that  she  was  breathing  her  last;  and  Mrs.  Dod^ 
with  the  maid-servant,  ran  into  the  bedroom,  to  wiv 
nesa  the  death  of  Hannah  Irvnn,  which  abordy  ifte 
took  place. 

That  event  had  Marcely  occurred,  when  thenm 
servant  who  had  been  left  in  the  inn,  came  dowi  ■ 
great  terror  to  acquaint  her  mistress,  that  a  lady  m 
entered  tlie  house  like  a  ghoat,  and  wae  dying  in  HL 
Tyrrel' 8  room.  The  troth  of  the  story  we  muit  la 
our  own  way. 

In  the  irregular  stale  of  Miss  Mowbray's  nw^j 
lesa  violent  impulse  than  that  which  ahehad  reeovw  ( 
from  her  brother's  arbitrary  violence,  added  to,tBt 
fatigues,  dangers,  and  tenon  of  her  nigbt-walk,  wm 
have  exbaosted  ibe  powere  of  her  body,  and  aneasifll 
those  of  her  mind.  We  have  before  aaki,  that  thi 
lights  in  the  eleigyman'a  houae  had  probably  attnctei 
her  attention,  and  in  the  temporary  confunon  cm 
family,  never  remarkable  for  ita  regularity,  she  cadf 
mounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  aick  chamber  MH 
discovered,  and  thus  overheard  Hannah  Irwin's  eg 
fession,  a  tale  aaffident  to  have  greatly  aggravaMi 
her  mental  malady. 

We  have  no  meana  of  knowmg  whether  she  oe* 
toally  aought  Tyrrel,  or  whether  it  waa,  as  in  as 
former  caae,  the  circumatance  of  a  light  aiill  bonunf 
where  all  around  was  dark,  that  attracted  her;  m 
her  next  apparition  was  close  by  the  aide  of  bcnii- 
fortunaie  lover,  then  deeply  engaged  in  writi         '^ 
something  suddenly  gleamed  on  a  large,  old-l 
mirror,  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite.    He  >»^^ 
up,  and  saw  the  figure  of  Clara,  hofclini^a  light  (wbfm 
she  had  taken  from  the  passage)  in  her  cxlenM 
hand.    He  stood  for  an  instant  with  hia  eyes  fixed {■ 
this  fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared  turn  round  on  nf  i 
substance  which  waa  thus  reflected.    When  he  dn 
so,  the  fixed  and  pti\M  countenance  almost  impnMn 
him  with  thebehef  that  he  saw  a  vision,  and  Msbiid* 
dered  when,  stooping  beside  him,  she  took  hishiiML 
"  Come  away !"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  voice—'  Corns  j 
nway.  ray  brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.   Coma  ^ 
Tyrrel,  let  usfly- weahall  easily  escape  him.— Hannw 
Irwin  is  on  before— but,  if  we  are  overtaken.  I  w*  | 
have  no  more  fighting— you  must  promise  me  that  m  , 
shall  not— we  have  had  but  too  much  of  that— but  yoi 
will  be  wise  in  fumre." 

"Clara  Mowbray  I"  exclaimed  TyrnsL  "AIm»  • 
it  thua?— Stay— do  not  go,"  for  she  turned  lb  man 
her  escape—"  stay— atay— sit  down."  .^^  < 

"  I  must  go,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  go— I  •«»  «'I"J 
—Hannah  Irwin  ia  gone  before  to  tell  all.  and  I  wm 
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_  J  to  throw  her  arms  around  hiB  neck, 

fce  reiwlsed  her  with  his  arm  and  hand  with  a  push— 
or  blow— it  might  be  lermtxi  either  one  or  thd  other,— 
lioleot  enough  in  her  weak  atate,  to  have  again  ex- 
Imded  her  on  the  nound.  had.  not  a  chair  received 
ker  as  she  fell  He  looked  at  her  with  ferocity, 
^mpled  a  moment  in  his  pockety  then  ran  to  the 
vpidow,  snd  throwing  the  aash  violcnily  up,  thrust 
fcimsetf  as  far  as  be  could  without  falling,  into  the 
sfx^nair.  Terrified,  and  yet  her  feelings  of  his  un- 
krfidnMW  praiomiiiiiling  evao  above  her  fears,  Clara 
continued  to  exclaim, 

"^Oh,  brother,  say  you  did  not  mean  this !— Oh,  say 

sou  did  oot  mean  to  strike  me !— Oh,  whatever  I  have 

icsenred,  be  not  you  the  executioner!  It  is  not  manly— 

■19  not  natural— there  are  but  two  of  ua  in  the  world !" 

He  returned  no  answer:  and,  observing  that  he 

continued  to  stretch  himself  from  the  window,  which 

was  in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  ovcr- 

Istjked  the  ooiirt,  a  new  cause  of  apprehension  mingled, 

m  some  measure,  with  her  personal  fears.    Timidly, 

and  with  streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  she  ap- 

froacbed  her  angry  brother,  and  fearfully,  yet  firmly, 

aened  the  skirt  of  nis  coat,  as  if  anxious  to  preserve 

bim  from  the  effects  of  that  despair,  which  so  lately 

aaemsJ  t«imed  against  her,  and  now  against  himself. 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  him- 

«lf  angrily  back,  asked  her  sternly  what  she  wanted. 

"  Nothing,'*  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat ; 

'^ftot  what— vbst  did  he  bok  after  so  anxiously  f* 

*  After  the  devil  V*  he  answered,  fiercely  i  then 
^rawim;  in  his  head,  and  taking  her  hand,  By  my 
aooL  Cbra— it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  sucn 
a  talel— He  stood  by  me  just  now,  and  urged  me  to 
annler  thee  !— What  else  could  have  put  my  hunting- 
ksi&  mia  my  thought  ?— Ay,  by  God,  and  into  my 
sery  band— at  such  a  moment  1— Yonder  I  could 
■teost  fancy  I  see  him  fly,  the  wood,  and  the  rock, 
tod  the  water,  gleaming  back  the  dark-red  furnace- 
ieht,  that  is  shed  on  them  by  hia  dragon  wings! 
»f  mj  soul,  I  can  hardly  supoose  it  fancy— I  can 
•  fcanfly  think  bat  that  I  waa  under  the  mfluence  of  an 
svil  spirit— aader  an  act  of  fiendish  possession  I  But 
■one  as  be  is,  gone  let  him  bo-and  thou,  too  ready 
linplenient  of  evil  bo  thou  gone  after  him !"  He 
4rew  from  nis  pocket  his  ri;2:ht  band,  which  had  all 
Ibis  time  held  his  hunting-knife,  and  threw  the  imple- 
■Knt  into  the  court-yard  as  he  spoke ;  then  with  a 
sad  quietness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  shut  the 
window,  and  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her  usual 
seat,  which  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her  to 
Vaacb.  **  Clara,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  mournful 
«leocs^  "we  must  think  what  is  to  be  done,  without 
passion  or  vk>lence— there  may  be  something  for  us 
m  the  dice  yet,  if  we  do  not  throw  away  our  game. 
A  blul  is  never  a  blot  till  it  is  hit— dishonour  con- 
cealed, is  not  dishonour  in  some  respects.— Dost  thou 
attend  to  me,  wretched  girl )"  be  said,  suddenly  and 
sternly  raiang  his  voica 

"Yes,  brother— yes,  indeed,  brother!"  she  hastily 
leplied,  terrified  even  by  delay  again  u»  awaken  hia 
Cerocitius  and  ungovernable  temper. 

"•Thus  it  must  be,  then,"  he  said.  "You  must 
Barry  this  Rtherin^ton- there  is  no  help  for  ii^  Clara 
—You  cannot  com(>lain  of  what  your  own  vice  and 
tollv  have  rendered  inevitable." 
•*^But,  hroiuer!"— said  the  trembling  girL 
"Be  ailent.  I  know  n*l  that  you  would  say.  You 
love  him  not,  you  would  BJxy^  I  love  him  not,  no 
nore  than  you.  Nay,  what  is  mors,  he  loves  you 
iioi<  if  he  did.  I  might  scruple  to  give  you  to  him, 
.  yoti  being  such  as  you  have  owned  yourself.  But  you 
•hall  wed  him  out  of  hate,  Clara— or  for  the  interest 
of  your  family— or  for  what  reason  you  will— But  wed 
Imria  shall  and  must.** 
"  Brothnr— dearest  brother— one  single  won!  T* 
"Not  of  refusal  or  expostulation- that  time  is  gone 
Ir"  aaid  her  stem  oensurcr.  **  When  1  br 'ieved  thee 
what- 1  thought  thee  this  morning  1  mi^ht  advi&; 
yoa,  hot  I  could  not  compel.  But,  smce  the  honour  of 
sor  family  has  been  disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is  but 
just,  iliat,  if  possihle,  its  dis^ace  should  be  hidden : 
Moi  it  s^iftll  !-ay,  if  soliio^you  for  a  slave  would  tend 
la  conceal  it  f* 

I 


"  You  do  worse— fou  do  worse  by  me !  A  slave  in 
an  open  market  may  be  bought  by  a  kind  master— you 
do  not  give  me  that  chance— you  wed  n^e  to  one 

who** 

"Pear  him  not,  nor  .the  worst  that  he  can  do,  Cls> 
ra,"  said  her  brother.  "I  know  on  what  terms  he 
marries  j  and  being  once  more  your  brother,  as  your 
obedience  in  this  mntter  will  mnke  me,  he  had  better 
tear  his  flesh  from  his  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than  ' 
do  thee  any  displeasure !  By  Heaven,  I  hate  him  so 
much— for  he  hasoulreachej  me  every  way— that  m^ 
thinks  it  is  some  consolniion  that  he  will  not  receive. 
In  thee  the  excellent  creature  I  thou{;ht  ihec!— Fallen 
as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  loo  good  (or  hiin."    , 

Encouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  aflefv 
tionate  tone  in  which  her  brother  spoke,  Clara  could' 
not  help  saying,  although  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I 
trust  it  will  not  oe  so -I  trust  he  will  consider  nisown 
condition,  honour,  and  happiness,  better  than  to  ahars 
it  with  me." 

**  Let  bim  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  dares,**  said 
Mowbray—**  But  he  dares  not  hesitate— he  knows  that 
the  instant  he  recedes  from  addressing  you,  he  signa 
his  own  death-warrant  or  mine,  or  perhaps  that  of 
both ;  and  his  views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not 
be  relinquished  on  a  point  of  scrupulous  delicacy 
merely.  Therefore,  Clara,  nourish  no  such  th(UighC 
in  your  heart  as  that  there  ia  the  least  poasibitily  of 
your  escaping  this  ma rriage !  The  match  is  booked- 
Swear  you  will  not  hesitate.'* 

"I  will  not,*'  ahe  said,  almost  breathlessly,  terrified 
lest  ho  was  about  to  start  once  more  into  the  fit  Oc 
unbridled  fury  which  had  before  seized  on  him. 

**  Do  not  even  whisper  or  hint  an  objection,  but  suIh 
mit  to  your  fate,  for  it  is  inevitable." 

"I  will— submit"- answered  Clara,  in  the  saint 
tremblins  accent 

*'  And  L"  he  said,  **  will  apare  you— at  least  at  pre- 
sents-ana it  may  be  forever— all  inquiry  into  the  guilt 
which  you  have  confessed.  Rumours  there  were  of 
roisconauct,  which  reached  my  ears  even  in  England  | 
but  who  could  have  believed  them  that  looked  on  yon 
daily,  and  witnessed  your  late  course  of  life?  On  thif 
8ub4ect  I  will  be  at  present  silent— perhaps  may  no* 
agam  touch  on  it- that  is.  if  you  do  nothing  to  thwart 
my  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  the  fate  which  circu  rnstances 
render  unavoidable.  And  now  it  is  late— retire,  Cla- 
ra,  to  your  bed— think  on  what  I  have  said  as  what  n 
necessity  has  determined,  and  not  my  selfish  pleasure.** 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  with* 
out  reluctant  terror,  her  trembl'mg  palm  in  his.  In 
this  manner,  and  with  a  sort  of  mournful  solemnity, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  attendance  upon  a  funeral,  he 
handed  his  sister  throu;;h  a  gallery  hung  with  old  far 
mily  picturm.  at  the  end  of  which  was  Clara's  bed- 
chamber. The  moon,  which  at  this  moment  looked 
out  through  a  huge  volume  of  mustering  clouds  that 
had  long  been  boding  storm,  fell  on  the  two  lost  de- 
scendants of  that  ancient  family,  as  they  glided  hand 
in  hand,  more  like  tiie  ghosts  oftne  deceased  than  likt 
living  persona,  through  the  hall  and  amongst  the  por- 
traits of  their  forefathers.  The  same  thoughts  wers 
in  the  breast  of  both,  but  neither  attempted  to  say, 
while  they  cast  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and  do> 
cayed  representations,  "How  littlodid  these  an licipata 
this  catastrophe  of  their  house  !'*  At  the  door  of  tht 
bedroom  Mowbray  quitted  his  sister's  hand,  and  said 
"Clara,  you  should  to-night  thank  God,  that  saved 
you  from  a  great  danger,  and  me  from  a  deadly  sin." 

"  I  will.*'  she  answered-"  I  will."  And,  as  if  her 
terror  had  been  anew  excited  bv  this  allusion  to  what 
had  passed,  she  bid  her  brother  nasiily  good  night,  and 
was  no  sooner  within  her  apartment,  than  he  heard 
her  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  draw  two  bolts  bs» 
s'des. 

"I  understand  you,  Clara  "  muttered  Mowbray  be- 
tween bis  teeth,  as  he  heard  one  bar  drawn  after  an- 
other. "  But  if  you  could  enrth  yourself  under  Bea 
Nevis,  you  could  not  escape  what  fate  has  destined  for 
you.— Yes!"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  with 
slow  and  moody  pace  through  the  moonlight  gallery, 
uncertain  whether  to  return  to  the  parlour,  ur  to  r»- 
tire  to  his  solitary  chamber,  whpn  his  attention  was 
rouMd  by  a  noiae  in  the  court-yard.   ' 
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%ig  from  Tiis  horeo,  tnd  throwing  the  bridle  over  the 
'lotJirh  of  a  tree. 

•*  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Mowbray?"  said  Eth©- 
finpion,  drawing  himpelf  up,  white  Jekjfl  and  Captain 
If  arTiirk  looked  at  each  otlit  r  in  surprise. 

"It  mcanH,  sin  that  you  are  a  rascal  and  impos- 
tor," repRed  Mowbray,  "  who  have  assumed  a  name 
«  to  which  yoQ  hnve  no  right." 

"That,  Mr.  Mowbray,  is  nn  insult  I  cannot  carry 
farther  tnan  this  8pot,"^said  Etherington. 

'^Ifyou  had  been  willid^  to  do  so.  you  should  have 
carried  with  it  something  stiQ  harder  to  be  borne," 
answered  Mowbrav. 

"Enough,  enougb,  my  good  sir;,  no  use  in  spur- 
ym^B  willing  horse.— Jekyl,  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  stand  by  me  in  this  matter  T' 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  JekyL 

"And,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  taking  np 
the  matter  amicably,"  said  the  pacific  Captain  Mac- 
Turk,  "  I  will  be  most  happy,  so  help  me,  to  assist 
my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's, 
with  my  countenance  and  advice.— Very  gool  chance 
that  we  were  here  with  the  necessary  weapons,  since 
It  would  have  been  an  unpleasant  thmg  to  have  such 
«n  affair  long  upon  the  stomach,  any  more  than  to 
iMttle  It  without  witnesses." 

'*  I  would  fain  know  first,"  said  JekyI,  *' what  a]] 
'  %i8  sudden  heat  has  arisen  about." 

** About  nothing,"  said  Etherington,  "except  a 
tnare*s  nest  of  Mr.  Mowbrasr's  discovering.  He  al- 
^  ways  knew  his  sister  played  the  madwoman,  and  be 
tias  now  heard  a  report,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  like- 
wise in  her  time  played  the fool." 

"O,  criminif*  cried  Captain  MacTuric,  "my  good 
Captain.  let  us  pe  loadinj?  and  measuring  out— for,  by 
my  soul,  if  these  sweetmeats  be  passing  between 
them,  it  is  only  the  twa  ends  of  a  handkercher  that 
can  serve  the  t'lim— Col  tamn  !" 

With  such  friendly  intentions,  the  ground  was  has- 
tOy  meted  out.  Each  was  well  known  as  an  excel- 
fent  shot ;  and  the  Captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jpkvl  of  a 
mutchkin  of  Glenlivat,  that  both  would  fall  by  the 
llrst  fire.  The  event  showed  that  he  was  nearly 
tight;  for  the  ball  of  Lord  Etherington  grazed  Mow- 
Dray's  temple,  at  the  vgry  second  of  lime  ^hen  Mow- 
l^ray*s  pierced  his  health  He  sprung  a  yard  from  the 
fnt>unn.  and  fell  down  a  dead  man.  Mowbray  stood 
fixed  like  a  pillar  of  atone,  his  arm  dropped  to  his 
.  aide,  his  hand  still  clenched  on  the  weapon  of  death, 
loeking  at  the  louch-hole  and  muzzle.  Jekyl  ran  to 
raise  and  support  his  fiiend,  and  Capta'n  MacTurk, 
having  adjusted  his  spectacles,  stooped  on  one  knee 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  "  We  should  have  had  Dr. 
Uuackleben  here,"  he  said,  wiping  his  glasses,  and 
Ktuming  them  to  the  shagreen  case,  though  it 
would  have  been  only  for  form's  sake— for  he  is  as 
diead  as  a  toor-nail,  poor  boy.— But  come,  Mowbray, 

ty  bairn,"  he  said^  taking  him  by  the  arm,  **  we  must 
I  ganging  our  ain  gait,  you  and  me,  before  waur 
comes  of  it— I  have  a  bit  powney  here,  and  you  have 

EHir  horse  till  we  get  to  March  thorn  .--Captain  Jekyl, 
wish  you  a  good  morning.  Will  you  have  my  um- 
.  vlla  back  to  the  inn,  for  I  surmeeae  it  is  going  to 
bill?" 

Mowbmy  had  not  ridden-a  hundred  yards  with  his 
gnide  and  companion,  when  he  drew  his  bridle,  and 
lefused  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  till  he  had  learned 
what  was  become  of  Clara.  The  Captain  began  to 
find  he  had  a  very  un tractable  pupil  to  manage^  whcii, 
while  they  were  arguing  together.  Touchwood  drove 
tast  in  his  hack  chaise.  As  soon  as  he  recognized 
Mowbray,  he  stopned  the  carria^  to  inform  him  that 
pis  sister  was  at  the  Aultoun,  which  he  had  learned 
from  finding  there  had  been  a  messenger  sent  from 
ttience  to  the  Wt»ll  for  medical  assistance,  which  could 
rflot  be  afforded,  the  Esculapius  of  the  place,  Dr. 
Quackleben.  having  been  privately  married  to  Mrs. 
Blower  on  that  morning,  by  Mr.  Chatteriy,  and  hav- 
ing set  out  on  the  usual  nuptial  lour. 

In  return  for  this  intellisrnce.  Captain  MscTurk 
iommunioattil  the  fate  of  Lord  Etherinston.  The 
•Id  man  en rnesily  pressed  instant  flight,  for  which  he 
tnoplted  at  the  same  time  ample  means,  engaging  to 
lamush  every  kind  of  assistance  and  support  to  the 


unfortunate  young  lady;  and^represiniini;  to  Moll^ 
bray,  that  if  he  staid  in  the  vicinity,  a  priar^n  would 
soon  separate  them.  Mowbniy  and  his  companim] 
then  departed  southward  upon  the  spur,  reachflQ  Loa 
don  in  safety,  and  from  thence  went  toocther  to  iha 
Peninsula,  where  the  war  was  then  at  too  hottest. 

There  remains  little  inora  to  be  told.  Mr.  Tonch 
wood  is  snil  alive,  forming  plans  which  hnve  no  ob. 
ject,  and  accumulating  a  fortune,  for  which  he  haa 
apparently  no  heir.  The  old  man  had  cndaavourad 
to  fix.  this  character,  as  well  as  his  general  patroo- 
age,  upon  Tvrrel,  but  the  attempt  onlv  determinad 
the  latter  to  leave  the  country;  nor  has  lie  been  «noa 
heard  of,  although  the  title  and  estates  of  £therin||r 
ton  lie  vacant  for  his  acceptance.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  he  has  entered  into  a  Moravian  niiaaioi|b 
for  tne  use  of  which  he  had  previously  drawn  ooiiai» 
derable  sums. 

Since Tvrrers departure,  noone  pretendto  to gueaa 
what  old  Touchwood  will  do  with  his  money.  Ho 
often  talks  of  his  disappointments,  but  can  never  bo 
^made  to  understand,  or  at  Jeast  to  admit,  that  tnoir 
were  in  some  measure  precipitated  by  his  own  taleitt 
for  intrigue  and  manosavnng.  Most  people  drink 
that  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's  will  be  at  last  bis  heifv 
That  gentleman  has  of  late  shown  one  quality  wbicn 
usually  recommends  men  to  the  favour  of  neb  rdo- 
tions,  namely,  a  close  and  cautious  care  of  what  w 
already  his  own.  Captain  MacTurk's  military  aidour 
having  revived  when  they  came  within  amell  of  gun- 
powder, the  old  soldier  contrived  not  only  to  get  nun- 
self  on  tiill  pay,  but  to  induce  his  companion  to  seraa 
jfor  some  time  as  a  volunteer.  He  afterwards  obtained 
a  commission,  and  nothing  couki  be  more  strikinsiv 
dif&rent  than  was  the  conduct  of  the  young  Lairdol 
St.  Ronan's  a*d  of  Lieutenattt  Mowbray.  The  for^ 
mer.  as  we  know,  was  gay,  venturous,  and  prodigal  i 
the  latter  lived  on  his  pav,  and  even  within  it— denied 
himself  comforts,  and  often  decencies,  when  doing eo 
could  save  a  guinea ;  and  turned  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion, if,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  he  ventured 
sixpence  a  corner  at  whist  This  meanness,  or  cloae- 
ness  of  disposition,  prevents  his  balding  the  high 
character  to  which  his  bravery  and  attention  to  fna 
regimental  duties  might  otherwise  entitle  him.  The 
same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of  jpcunds,  shil* 
ling^  and  pence,  marked  his  communications  with 
his  agent  Meiklewham,  who  might  otherwise  hova 
had  heiteT  pickings  out  of  the  estate  of  St  Ronan'^ 
which  is  now  at  nurse,  end  thriving  full  faat:  e — 
ciallv  since  some  debtfu  of  rather  an  usurious  cha 
ter,  have  been  paid  up  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  who  i 
tented  himself  with  more  moderate  usage. 

On  the  subject  of  this  property,  Mr.  Mowbray,  i . 
rally  speaking,  gave  such  minute  directions  for  acMiir* 
ing  and  saving,  that  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Win- 
terhlossom,  tapping  his  morocco  snuff-boft  with  tiia 
sly  Ibok  which  intimated  the  coming  of  a  good  things 
was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had  reversed  the  usual  order 
of  transformation,  and  was  turned  into  a  grub  after 
having  been  a  butterfly.  After  all^  this  nairownesiL 
though  a  more  ordinary  modification  of  die  epirit  of 
avance,  may  be  founded  on  the  same  desire  of  ac- 
quisition, which  in  his  earlier  days  sent  him  to  Iha 
gaming-table.  u  1.1   -  ^        •   _k:j. 

But  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which 
Mr.  Mowbray  departed  fn^m  the  rules  of  eoonomr,  b«r 
which  he  was  guided  in  all  othera.  Having  aoquired| 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  ground  which  he  nad 
formerly  feued  out  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel,  lodg- 
ing-honses,  shops,  Ac.,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  be  sent 
positive  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the  whole,  nor 
would  he  permit  the  existence  of  any  house  of  entw- 
tainment  on  his  estate,  except  that  in  the  Aoltoun, 
where  Mrs.  Dods  reigns  with  undisputed  sway,  her 
temper  by  no  means  improved  either  by  lime,  or 
her  -4  hitrary  disposition  by  the  total  absence  of  com- 
petition. ,   ,  .       , 

Why  Mr.  Mowbrsy,  with  hts  acamred  hibits  of 

frugality,  thus  destroyed  a  property  which  miglit  have 

prodiicf  d  a  considerable  income,  no  one  rotiid  pretend 

toaifirm.    Some  said  that  he  rememberrd  Msown 

I  eariy  follies;  and  others,  that  he  connected  the  build* 

I  ings  with  the  misfortunes  of  hia  aiater.   The  vulgar 


aur.ZXXlX.1 


8T.  RONAITS  WELL. 


wfottai  that  liord  Ethermston't  rfiost  bad  been 
RO  IB  the  ball-room,  and  the  learaed  talked  of  the 
nriation  of  ideaa.  But  it  aU  ended  m  llria,  that 
K  Howbrey  waa  independeni  eqough  to  Dtiaae  him- 
K  aiH  that  aach  waa  Mr.  Mowbray'e  pleasure. 
Hie  little  wtterins-plaoe  haa  returned  to  ita  primi- 
tn  oeacuiiqf;  and  liona  and  lioneaaea,  with  their 
npl  iackala,  blue  aiu|i«t8,  and  bluer  atockinga, 
llUen  and  dancera.  palitera  and  amateura,  authora 
M  iTiticBi  diaperaed  like  pigeona  by  the  demolition 
la  doyot,  have  aouffht  other  acenea  of^amuae- 

fkL* 


I  lebearaal,  and  have  deserted  9t.  RoyAM^a 


Maiaabawnar.  saint IUmbX  •inee  tbto  vcfadmia  hia- 
rwai|li||  U  Um  pvblie.  hM  ivtitmI  ax  •  aort  of  aA«.  or 
■M  110^  la  toe  vsnr  pit— m  viltan*  tff  Inverleilhm  aiNm 
•rt,  whRm  there  is  •  iMdi«iQiri  i|irii«  imeh  fivquMited  by 


ftiin  for  MMM  «r  Vim  aanlir  wid  athletic  aporti, 
pMM  M  itw  pMtorat  diilriela  ■nwnd.  un  ItomiMlad  for  ■»• 
■  BMirfltar  da  aMmBaaaB*sQMMa.    Nay,  Mag  Daia 


haa  pto^aaad  hanalf  of  tele  fkom  obaearity  aa  aathoveaa  of  a 
work  OB  r<iok«ry.  of  whieii,  in  jmliee  to  a  lady  wlio  mnkea  a» 
ftistiofWMhad  a  agura  aa  thia  eKoelleot  dama,  we  iMart  Iha 
titla-paiei 

rha  Cook  aad  Houiswife'a  Manual  i  A  Praetleal  ^yalamaff 
lem  Doanaiie  Cookery  and  Family  MaoaianienL 

*  Ceak,  §m  aU  j/tmr  mum* 

A  alary  nntf  MnMM  taite  ^oit,  a«f  Oey  flwr 

GeaMMnd  yea ;  loa*M  year  ntui  and  hated  WMfUmimmda, 

Aad  wAai  aav  idUUuiM  and  4dkau  wiade  tkit^ft,* 

BaAvaioNT  Airo  PunoruL 
By  MiaCiaaa  Mafgaret  Dcda.  of  the  aeikum  loo,  St.  R«i«an*a.* 

iromadiata  aNbja«^ 

^  .,    «  praaervnd  lite  !•- 

eiima  of  eertnin  nreKeut  old  diahaa  which  we  would  be  loalk 
ahottld  Iktl  into  oblivion  in  ow  day ;  and  in  bMuinc  ttiis  loalft- 
monr.  we  protoMl  rhat  W9  are  no  way  bianod  by  tlie  n-neipt  of 
two  bottlea  of  excellent  aauee  for  cold  nwiat,  wliinli  were  eml 
to  tt«  b/  the  said  Mm.  IHida,  aa  a  mark  of  ber  reiprcl  and  ia> 
-ird   for  which  we  nhin  har  ow  anftiigiia^*  thanka,  htnkm 


TlMNigh  it  ia  rather  noeoonaeted  with  onr  ini 
we  cannot  help  addinf ,  Uiat  Mra.  Doda  baa  i 
eiiiea  of  eertnm  nreKeut  old  diehea  which  wi 
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TDK  END  OF  8T.  ROiTAirS  WiaJL 


REDGAUNTLET. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Mijster.  ffo  on ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gaain  with  truth  and  lovalty. 

Am  VouLtibtJ 


IN.TRODUCTION 


TO    REDGALNTLET. 


Tn  Jacobite  enUiit««im  of  thn  etrhteeoth  century,  pvtieu- 
lirlf  daring  ili«  nibellion  of  1743,  iitTunlcd  a  tlieniP,  perhniM  tlic 
AoMt  cut  oooli)  be  nulHClcd,  fur  tirtittuu*'  cuinpuiiition,  found'xl 
•pon  rMl  or  prubRbl«  incident,  Tlii<«  civil  war,  and  lU  ntiuark- 
ib!«««ants  wcro  renwmberod  by  tlir  uxinliuf  giMierntion  wilh- 
oMuy  de^roii  of  ilie  bitttfrnet*  of  Kpirit  winch  Hclduin  failii  lo 
■iMl  inltrnai  diwciHitm.  Thu  Highiandem,  wlio  formed  the 
prindpal  •trer.frlli  of  Ciiarlec  Bdward'd  army,  were  %n  aiictnnt 
and  hifhupiri^  race,  peculiar  in  UwMr  h»bit«  of  war  and  of 
peace,  bruve  to  ruuiance,  and  exiubiiinf  a  rharacter  turninf 
iHMiii  iKimu  more  adapted  tu  poetry  thnu  to  the  pro4^  of  real 
life,  'hu^.f  Prince,  yoiin/,  valiant,  patient  of  falifMC,  and  dc- 
iTjicinir  diui)^>r.  Iieudioz  hi4  army  on  £i*ot  in  th«  must  toibomv 
■larclwH,  and  ditfeatinf  a  refular  force  in  threo  battles,— all 
tlKnf  were  fsircuautance^  farfciuatinff  to  the  iniag ination.  and 
■ifhl  well  be  suprK>:«ed  to  Mduce  younjt  and  enthU4ia4tic  roinda 
luthecauw  in  which  they  «r*)re  f<iand  unit«)d,  altUoufli  wia- 
doei  and  reason  frowned  open  the  enierpriite. 
The  i(iventumu4  Prince,  aa  is  well  known,  proved  to  be  one 
.  of  IhiNie  ponatiM^"*  who  diatiii<uiith  thetnaolvoi  during  80in<f 
mir'e  and  extraurdinnrily  brilluiat  (>eriod  of  their  livea,  like 
Ui«  ctiarie  ofa  ah'iotini;  ftar,  at  which  men  wonder,  aa  well  on 
aecount  of  the  brief rieiM,  as  the  brill iancy/tf  its  aplendour.  A 
Vmr  tiare  of  darkness  ovenhadowed  the  aubwqucnt  life  of  a 
ann.  who,  in  hit  y<Mith,  showed  himself  so  capable  of  fteat  un- 
Airtakimrs ;  and,  without  the  piiinful  task  of  trocinf  his  course 
fsrthfr  we  may  any  the  latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  uo- 
happy  Priure,  ore  thoee  painfully  evincing  a  broken  heart,  which 
nek«r«sAi£u  (torn  its  own  tlioighH  in  stirdid  etijoynM-iits 

HtJil.  Iiowewr.  it  wan  lone  ere  Charles  Edward  appeared  to 
M.  ^■rlia(M  it  wan  lonf  ere  ne  attogvUier  became,  so  much  de- 
grwM  from  hi^  urif foal  self;  aa  he  enjoyed  for  a  lime  the  lus- 
tre itternhny  the  prufrcks  and  termination  of  hia  entorpriM. 
TtKM  »ii(>  ttiouffht  they  decerned  in  his  subsequent  conduct 
tn  iii4iD4ibiffiy  (<•  th«  diittre^ses  of  his  followers,  coupled  with 
tba*  eifiiri.tiral  attcntimt  to  his  own  interests,  which  Ims  b*>en 
•flm  ittribuied  to  the  Stewart  Family,  and  which  ia  tlie  na- 
tBr«l  cflfeci  of  the  principles  of  divine  right  m  which  they  were 
ltr4i[riitau,  w«»rc  now  geuorally  considered  as  dissatisfied  and 
r{h«4i«tie  persons,  who.  displrased  with  the  issu^of  their  ad- 
veeuire,  and  findinif  ihemnelves  involved  in  the  mini  of  a  fall- 
irurc4«4e.  induli^d  themselves  in  undeMcrved  repmacheaafainst 
tbi'ir  loader.  lnil<H!d,  such  ceiiturus  were  by  uo  means  fruquetit 
■»w?  those  of  his  foilowcri!,  «ho,  if  what  whs  alleged  had 
ten  jast,  bad  the  bent  riflit  lu  complain.  Far  the  greiiter  num- 
N-r  of  th..«  uofortnnato  ?entleineii  suflbrcd  wiih  the  most  di|r- 
BiftH  patietire,  and  were  either  loti  proud  to  take  iHttioe  of  ill 
t^stnteiit  uu  the  part  of  Iheir  Prince,  or  so  prudent  as  to  be 
a«rue  their  complaints  ivou^d  m*<et  with  little  sympathy  from 
lh«  «ortd.  It  may  be  added,  that  tlie  /rrcator  pan  of  the  ba- 
Dialled  Jacobite*,  and  tbum  of  high  rank  and  consniueiice, 
*ere  a.H  much  within  reach  bf  th«  influence  of  the  Prince's 
ciivarter  and  conduct,  whether  wcil  rvifulatod  or  otherwise. 

Ia  the  mran  lime,  that  c^ait  Jacobite  conspiracy,  of  which 
TO  iniarrectinn  of  1743-$  was  but  o  small  part,  precipi(!ated  into 
tctino  on  ll»e  fnihire  of  a  far  more  p*iieral  sch«>iiie,  wn*  reeumed 
AM  afSM:  rut  mm  motion  hy  tlie  Jacobites  of  England,  w  hr>so 
*iftb  had  never  been  hrok^i,  as  f ht^  hod  t>rudently  avoided 
bnapif  ir  into  the  ftfld.  Tlie  s?irt)ri«in^  efT-'ct  which  hod  bcfn 
proilervd  by  small  mcami,  in  1745  6,  animated  their  liopf^s  fur 
■y»2B  imirtrtant  sarce?*.'^.  when  the  whoUi  nonjurinir  interest 
w  witaio.  Identified  on  it  then  wm  with  f  rcat  part  of  tht«  laiid- 
M  Kisntiemea,  »hoatd  come  forwArd  to  flniKh  what  had  been 
f^»anlly  alltmpted  by  a  few  Highland  chiefK. 

n  N  pfubaMe,  hideed,  that  the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were  in- 
rt^abiet/f  conaiderinf  that  the  very  small  scale  on  which  Uie 
Kurt  was  made,  was  in  one  pn'ai  iiieaAire  Iht;  cause  of  its  un- 
ttiweced  wcreMi  The  rvnvirkablo  sj*eil  with  which  Uie  in- 
•ar^enu  tnarched,  Uic  sinimlariy  ginni  di^cmline  which  they 
rn^sen-ed,  the  anion  and  uii<'«niniity  whicli  fitr,KomH  lime  am- 
■■••d  their  council^,  were  nil  in  a  ron^jidcrabh;  depreo  p/o- 
j^*^  hjr  Itie  MiiMllnviM  of  their  numb^.-rs.  Notwithstandinr 
wdHcomfirurvof  Cliarlr*  Kdward,  thj  nonjurors  of  Uie  period 
£«<o«ntinued  tunurse  unlawful  nnhemes.-iu/d  to  drink  irea- 
*"»ble  tnasts,  until  aip^  ttolo  upon  them.  Another  ireiieration 
*^-.  who  did  D«»t  ahare  the  sentimrniii  which  they  cherished  : 
■*  **n«th  tlio  aparklev  of  dinafliectiou,  whi<:h  had  long 
■*|^l«red,  but  had  nuver  been  hrated  cnouifh  t«  burst  into 
af»*i|  fltmc.  became  entirely  extinguished.  But  in  proportion 
'*}***  Mitical  erfthnsiajin  died  frndually  away  amonf  men  of 
*^'*«»rr  lerapnrainRnt,  ic  infliie»ci»d  thJ'nc  of  warm  ima^ina- 
jjy  yd  weak  oiiderst^odinp.*,  and  hence  wild  aobeoies  were 
•"^jw**.  as  desperate  8«th«y  were  adventurous. 

'  Ms  a  rouoff  Scotchnun  of  rank  U  taut  to  hare  stooped- ao 

WW  8«  (o  plot  ttie  nirpn^l  of  St  JamcsV  palace,  and  the  assas- 

•  ■(iMtioaufUie  ruyal  family.    While  thf*He  ill  distJSti.d  and  dos- 

Pwjite  er>inT»irart»*  werv  asitated  amon^'  the  few  Jocubites  who 

Pill  art tietg4  with  morn  obatinocy  to  tbi'ir  puriMn*,  there  is  no 

,  ^»»»hoB  b«(  tltat  nlher  plots  micht  \ia\f)  be<'n  brourhi  ti>  an 

•^  etpiotkM.  had  iC  not  Miiti'd  the  poli.y  of  Sir  Robert  W  al- 

Iwe.  raiiier  tu  prevent  or  diiuiMe  the  ron.ipirators  in  tlwir  pni- 

y'^*"  to  prontttlfiire  the  tnle  of  &.h\V'.t,  whicli  mirhl  thus 

««e  be^ti  beiieviMJ  Vi  be  nwre  wklely  Uiutised  than  was  jeally 

%  una  iastanec  alooe,  thb  very  prudential  and  htmano  line  of 

K 


eondset  waa  departed  from,  and  the  event  seemed  to  eonfim 
tlie  iioliey  of  Uki  aeneral  cour^  Doctor  Arcliit>akl  Ounmou. 
brothr>r  of  the  cuh-brnted  Donald  Cameron  of  Loohiel.  attaintp^ 
for  th^  rebellion  of  1745,  was  found  by  a  party  of  8oldii.>r«  lura- 
in c  with  a  comrade  in  the  wilds  of  Loch  Katrine,  five  or  six 
yi  ars  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  was  Uierc  sei/ed.  Tliera 
were  circumtitiinees  in  his  casr:,  so  far  as  was  mad^>  known  to 
the  pubtic,  which  attHictcd  much  compassion,  and  fave  to  tha 
judicial  proceeding  a«ainKt  him  an  api>niranao  of  cold  blooded 
re>»nge  on  tbe  port  of  go>'enmx*nt :  and  thf^  followinr  armi 
meot  of  a  malous  Jacobite  in  his  favour  waM  rr;ceived  as  noii- 
elusive  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  persons  who  inifhl  pretend 
to  impartiality.  Dr.  Cameron  had  nmor  borne  arms,  althousrh 
engaged  in  the  Rebellum,  but  uned  his  medical  skill  for  tbo 
service,  indiflbreotly,  of  the  wounded  of  both  parties.  Hia  re* 
turn  t4t  Scotland  was  ascriberl  c\clusi\-ely  tb  family  aflaini.  His 
behaviour  at  the  bar  was  dec/>Dt,  firm,  and  respectful.  His  wrfSa 
threw  lierMeif,  on  three  difTi^rent  occasions,  before  Oeorye  II. 
and  tho  meml>ers  of  his  family,  was  rudelv  rc|iulscd  from  ttieir 
presence,  and  at  length  place<l,  it  whk  said,  in  tlie  same  prison 
with  her  husband,  and  confined  witxi  unmanly  severity. 

Dr.  Cameron  was  finally  ex«<ciited,  with  all  tiie  soverilieaof 
the  law  of  treason ;  and  his  draib  remains  in  popular  estima- 
tioa  a  dark  blot  Ipun  the  memory  of  George  II.,  being  alnnwt 
publicly  imputed  to  a  menu  ntid  personal  hatred  of  DomUd  Ca- 
meron oTLrfM-hiel,  the  saflTerer's  heroic  brother. 

Yet  the  <*act  was,  that  whuUier  the  execution  of  Archibald 
Cameron  was  politinal  or  otherwise,  it  might  certainly  have 
been  justifleil,  hnd  the  King's  mininbin  so  (Heosed,  upon  rea- 
sons of  a  public  nature.  Tjie  unfortiiiKite  sufferer  had  not  coma 
to  llie  Hiffhlands  solely  upon  Ins  private  afiaim,  as  was  Uw  ge- 
neral belief;  but  it  was  not  judged  prudent  by  tlie  English  mi- 
nisU-y  to  let  it  be  •cneraliy  known  that  he  came  lo  inquim  ab^at 
a  cousidemble  sum  of  mouthy  which  had  been  remitted  from 
France  to  the  friends  of  the  exiled  family.  He  had  also  a  com- 
mission to  hold  intercourse  with  ilie  well  known  M'PlierMunofc 
Chiny,  chief  of  the  clan  Vourich.  whom  tho  Clievallcr  had  Ujft 
behind  at  his  departure  from  Scotland  in  IT-fB.  and  who  re- 
mained Uuring  ten  years  of  poMcriptiou  and  danger,  skulking 
firom  place  to  place  in  the  Hi«hlunus,  and  m.^iniainingan  unin- 
terrupted correspondence  betwnrn  Charles  and  his  f^ion('*«*. 
That  Dr.  Cameron  sitould  have  held  a  commission  to  assist  tJiis 
chief  in  rnkine  togetlter  the  disper«ed  embers  of  disaflfertiou. 
is  in  itself  sufTiciontly  natural,  nnd,  conxidcriiif  his  political 
principles,  in  no  respect  diRhomHiralile  to  his  memory.  But 
neither  r>u?ht  it  to  be  imputed  to  George  V.,  thai  he  suflTercd 
the  lows  to  ba  enforced  agiiiiist  a  person  taken  in  the  act  of 
breakine  Ihi^n.  When  he  lost  his  hazardous  game  Dr.  Came- 
ri>n  only  paid  tiie  forfeit  which  he  must  ha\c  calculated  u|ion. 
The  ministers,  however,  thoutrht  it  proper  lo  leave  Dr.  Came- 
itm's  new  schemes  in  e^tdrcolmfn.,  lest  hy  divulging  them  tlwy 
had  indicated  tlie  channel  of  ooiomunirnlion  which,  it  is  now 
well  known,  ther  poMes^ed  to  all  the  plots  of  Cluirles  Edward. 
But  it  was  equally  ill  ndvised  and  ungenerous  to  sacrifice  tlie 
character  of  tlm  king  to  the  policy  of  thi>  adminisirntion,  BoUi 
points  might  have  hern  gain«Kl  by  sparing  the  lift;  of  Dr.  Cmmft 
ron  after  conviction,  and  limiliug  his  puoishnient  lo  iiorpetual 
exile. 

Tl)c«te  repoated  and  flucccsMi«'e  Jacobite  plots  ro«a  and  burst 
likn  bubbles  on  n  f<»unlain  ,  uiid  one  of  them,  ot  loast,  tho  Cho- 
valier  fudged  of  impoitaniX'  enough  to  imiiice  him  lorisl:  liim- 
sel:  within  the  dongerouit  pr.-cinrts  of  the  Brititih  capital.  Thii^ 
apiM^ani  from  Dr.  Klng'it  Ancrdotoi*  of  his  Own  Tiincn. 

**  September,  1750.— I  received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose, 
who  d' ■sired  to  SL-e  me  imirediately.  As  soon  as  1  waited  on 
her,  she  led  inn  into  h«fr  drt'ssiiic-roorn,  and  prescnh>«l  me  lo 

."  (ihe  Chevalier,  doubtlcM.j    **  If  I  was  Kurfirired  lo  tind 

hiui  there.  I  was  »iill  if>4ire  nstonikhed  vylM^n  he  ncqitiiiiii^d  me 
witli  the  in«)tiM>M  which  hud  indnccd  him  lo  hn/n:(l  a  j«»umey 
to  England  at  thi."«  juncture.  The  impniience  of  hin  fntiids  who 
were  II)  exile,  had  formed  a  snh.mo  w hich  wan  ini|>rirt laable  ; 
but  although  it  hnd  t)een  a!«  ffntihU*  as  lliey  had  rei>rosont«d  it 
til  him,  y<:t  no  urepanilioii  hud  b^«>n  made,  nor  wt:!*  any  iliiot 
reufiy  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  soon  convinced  tluit 
he  had  been  deceived  ;  and.  t'lirrefore,  nfrer  a  stay  in  London 
of  five  du>8  only,  he  returned  lo  tl»e  place  fnMn  %vh«:nco  he 
came."  Dr.  Kinvwas  in  1750  a  keen  Jncohite,  as  may  bo  in- 
ferred from  the  visit  made  by  him  to  the  Prince  under  such  eir- 
cum-itanccK,  and  from  his  hein;:  one  of  that  unfortunate  per- 
son's chosen  corro4|K)ndeuts.  lie.  as  well  n.4  other  men  of  sense 
ami  otMienration,  be<:an  to  despair  of  making  their  fhrUine  in 
the  party  whicli  they  had  clio««ii.  It  was  indeed  suRicienlly 
dangervins ;  for.  during  the  short  vi«lt  just  described,  one  of  Dr. 
King'M  servantK  rerniirked  the  stron^er's  likeness  tu  Pnnca 
Charles,  whom  he  recojrniseil  frnm  ihe  common  busts. 

The  oecRHinn  taken  tiir  break iriir  up  the  Stewart  intereat,  tva 
shiill  tell  in  Dr.  Kin:r'!4own  worili*:— "  When  he  Xharles  Ed- 
ward) was  ill  h'cotlnnd,  he  had  a  mistress  w!iose  name  woa 
Walkinithaw,  anil  uh(n«  i>it<ter  wns  ot  tlr^t  lime,  and  is  still 
h«»u.<>kee|M'r  at  Ltnneiiter  House.    Some  3  i*ars  aHer  tio  was  re- 
leased from  hiK  fM-ison,  and  conducted  out  of  Fraoou.  he  seal 
ftir  the«  girl,  who  soiin  acquired  micIi  a  dominion  over  liim, 
j  that  xtie  w:*:*  >ic<|unii)ted  wuh  ail  hi^  schemes,  and  trusted  wilL 
■  hiH  111'*-:  «»c'»'i  correj»iKindeii»v.    As  soon  as  this  waa  known 
1  iu  England,  oil  tiioav  pcnuos  uf  distiocUua  who  wen  ittarJied 
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to  him  were  )n««tff  alanned :  they  iimirined  that  thit  w«neh 
kiad  bmn  plaRml  iii  his  flmiily  by  the  Elnrlish  minisloni ;  and, 
cunnKtcTinfr  her  siiter'a  situation.  Ihey  Mcmed  to  hare  acme 
around  Tor  fheir  Auspicion  ;  whenpfore,  they  dospatfllied  a  fren- 
tlcman  to  Pan*,  where  the  Prince  then  was.  who  had  kistrac- 
tions  to  in«Mt  ttiat  Mrs.  Walkin^haw  shuuld  be  removed  to  a 
cnnvcnl  for  a  certain  lenn ;  but  her  fallant  abitolutely  rorwied 
to  comply  with  thiri  demand  :  and  altlioueh  Mr  M'Namara,  the 

Sntlcinan  who  was  «ent  to  him,  who  has  a  natural  eloquence, 
d  an  exooJient  undorfttandinf .  urfed  the  moMt  cofent  reasons, 
and  uwd  alT  U>a  arts  uf  perauasion.  to  induce  him  to  part  with 
his  mistress,  and  even  prooeedod  so  fur  as  to  asmire  him,  ac- 
cording to  hiH  inKtruotions,  that  an  immediate  inlerruptSon  of 
all  eorrespondenco  with  hia  moat  powerful  fViends  in  England, 
and,  in  Hhort.  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily 
incieaoinir,  would  be  the  inflilliblc  coniiequcnce  of  Hiti  n.*fu!<al : 
yet  he  r^ntinw'd  intlexihle,  and  all  M'Namara's  entreaties  and 
mmnn^tnuices  were  inc^ffectuai.  M'Namnni  staid  in  Paris  some 
days  tMsyond  the  time  prescribed  him.  endeavouring  to  reason 
ttM  Pnnce  intd  a  better  temper ;  but  finding  him  obstii^ately 
persevere  in  his  firtit  onawer,  he  took  his  lea«-c  with  concern 
and  indignation,  snying,  as  he  passed  out,  'What  has  your  fli- 
mlly  dtirn',  nir,  tliu.<  to  draw  down  llie  venrcance  of  Heaven  on 
every  bmnch  of  it,  through  »o  many  a^s  7*  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  that  in  all  the  ronfeieneea  which  M'Namara  had  with 
the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  deelared  that  it  was  not 
a  violent  pasoinn,  or  indeed  any  particular  regard,  which  at- 
lachttd  him  to  Mrs.  Walkinahaw,  and  that  he  could  af>e  her  re- 
imived  from  him  without  any  concern  ;  bnt  he  would  not  re- 
ceive directions,  in  respect  to  his  private  eonduct,  (torn  any 
man  alivo.  When  M'Namara  returned  to  London,  and  reported 
the  Prince's  answer  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  employed  him, 
they  were  aKtonished  and  ronfonnded.  .However,  they  soon 
reaolved  on  the  meajiures  which  they  were  to  pursue  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  determined  no  longer, to  aorve  a  man  who  could  not 
be  pcmuaded  to  serve  himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the 
li«'«s  of  his  beHt  and  most  faithful  friends,  than  part  with  a  har- 
lot; whom,  as  ho  often  declared,  ho  neither  loved  noretitcemed  " 
Pnim  this  anecdote,  the  general  truth  of  which  is  indubita- 
ble, tlie  prmcipal  l^ult  of  Cbarica  Edwanl's  ti>mpcr  is  »vfAcient- 
ly  ohviMUM.  It  wad  a  high  scnsu  of  his  own  importance,  and  an 
obatinato  adherence  to  what  he  had  once  determined  on— <|ua- 
lities  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  bold  attempt,  gave  the 
nation  little  room  to  hope  that  he  would  have  been  found  fVee 
from  the  love  of  prerogative  and  desire'  of  arbitrary  power, 
which  characterired  his  unhappy  grandfather.  He  gave  a  no- 
Uble  instance  how  for  this  was  tlie  leading  feature  of  liis  cha- 
Tacter.  when,  for  no  reaiKinable  cause  that  can  be  assigned,  he 
placed  his  own  single  will  in  opposition  to  tlie  necessities  of 
France,  which,  in  order  to  puroi#a)ie  a  peace  become  rircessary 
to  the  kingdom,  was  reduced  to  gratify  Britain  by  prohibiting 
the  lesidoiice  of  Charles  within  any  part  of  the  French  domi- 
nions. It  was  in  vain  that  France  endeavonrtHl  to  lessen  the 
disgrace  of  this  Ptep.  by  making  the  meet  flattering  offers,  in 
noiies  to  induce  the  Prince  of  himself  to  anticipate  this  disa- 
greeable  nJtemntive.  which,  if  seriously  ••nforced.  as  it  wns 
likely  to  be,  he  had  no  means  whatever  of  resisting,  by  leaving 
tliekinrdom  a«i  of  his  own  free  will.  Inspired,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  heredifnry  obKlinacy,  Charle«  preferred  a  useless  resist- 
ance to  e  digniflcd  stibmi^ision,  and  by  a  series  or  idle  brava- 
iow,  laid  the  FroncJi  court  nndcr  the  necessity  of  arresting 
their  late  all}'^  and  vending  him  tt>  close  confinement  in  the  Baa- 
.ile.  fVom  which  he  was  afterwards  sent  out  of  the  French  do- 
minions, much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  convict  is  transported 
to  the  place  of  his  destination. 

In  addition  to  these  repented  in<itances  of  a  rash  and  inflexi- 
ble temper.  Dr.  King  al.<io  adds  Oiults  alleged  to  tieiong  to  the 
Prince's  character,  of  a  kind  lesa  conaonant  with  his  noble  birth 
and  h!gh  paiensions.  He  is  said  by  this  author  to  have  been 
avaricious,  or  parsimonious  at  least,  to  such  a  degree  of  mean- 
ness, as  to  Alii,  even  when  he  had  ample  means,  in  relieving  the 
suflTerers  who  had  lost  their  fortune,  and  sncrinced  their  all,  in 
his  ill-fatrd  attempt.*  We  must  recj»i*'e,  however,  with  aunye 
deirree  of  joalouny,  what  is  said  by  Dr.  King  on  this  subject,  re- 
collecting that  he  had  left  at  least  if  he  did  not  dc.'^ort,  the 
atandard  of  the  unfortunate  Prince,  and  was  n~.*  therefore  a  iwr- 
aoo  who  was-likely  to  form  the  fairest  r:>iimate  of  his  virtues 
and  fniilta.  We  must  also  remember,  that  if  the  exiled  Prince 
gave  httio,  he  had  hut  little  to  gii-e,  especially  considering  how 
lote  ho  nouri^hed  the  scheme  of  another  expedition  to  Scot- 
land, for  which  he  was  lung  endeavouring  to  hoard  money. 

The  cnse,  also,  of  Charles  Edward  mu^t  bo  allowed  to  have 
ttoon  a  difficult  one.  He  had  to  satisfy  numerous  persons,  who. 
Having  lost  their  all  in  his  cauiic,  had,  with  that  all,  seen  the 
extinction  of  hopes  which  they  occounted  nearly  as  good  as 
certainties  ;  some  of  these  were  p<>r}ia|>s  clamorous  in  their  ap- 
plieatiomi,  ond  certainly  ill  pleaaed  with  their  want  of  snccers. 
Other  ports  of  the  Chevalier's  conduct  may  have  aflTorded 
Sraunds  for  charging  him  with  coldnesa  to  tlie  suflTerings  of  his 
uevoted  followers.  One  of  these  was  a  sentiment  which  has 
*iotliing  in  it  tliat  is  generous,  but  it  was  certainly  a  pnnciple 

■  Tbs  rrproaeh  {■  thus  srprassed  bv  Dr.  King,  who  brioga  Uw  ebargv 
••  Bm  th«  mMt  odioiu  pun  of  hia  ehsnietrr  is  his  love  of  money ,  ■  Tie 
*hich  )  do  not  rcmemlwr  to  have  b«eu  impaled  by  oor  huiurisne  Ur  bdv 
of  his  anecstori,  und  i»  the  oertsin  \oi\tfx  of  a  bmwe  simI  liiile  mind.  1 
kfMW  it  saay  be  wgri  in  hia  vinUicaUon,  that  «  Prince  in  exile  wnght  to 
U  an  economial.  And  ao  Im  cnght ;  hul,  nevenheleaa.  bia  parac  ahonld 
he  alwaya  vj>tn  as  long  aa  there  ia  any  thiug  in  it,  to  relieve  the  necesai- 
Mn  of  hia  rrianda  autl  xJhcreni*.  King  Cliarlea  11.,  daring  hu  banish- 
ment,  wonld  Imve  ahrrrd  the  luat  pbMc  in  hU  poeliet  with  bia  little  fa- 
sally.  Rnt  I  have  known  ihii  grntleman  with  tv«^>  th(niraii<l  lotiM-d'ora 
In  hlaatmng-boK,  pretmd  he  wa«  in  great  dutreia,  and  borrow  snoney 
fran  a  laily  in  Poria  who  waa  not  in  al^nenl  ctroumiri^ncea.  Ilia  moat 
hkk'ii  arrvAfita,  who  liad  eloaely  attended  him  in  ail  kia  difEcslties, 
Vfvi  ill  rvwaidsd."— /king**  Mmtirt. 


in  which  the  yowig  Prince  ww  tniiaa<  and  iHiich  'my  be  tM 
probably  denominated  peculiar  to  Mi  (hmily,  educated  io  lit 
the  high  notiitns  of  pasaive  obedience  and  tHNi-reiiiittanae.  If 
the  unhappy  Prince  gave  implicit  faith  to  the  prui«iMi<im  of 
slatecnien  holding  such  notions,  which  ia  imHied  by  his  whole 
conduct,  it  must  have  UhJ  to  ttie  natural,  thttugli  imgrarKtos  in- 
ference, that  the  services  of  a  siilject  coam  not,  to  whatever 
degree  of  ruin  they  might  bring  the  individual,  rreate  a  liebt 
against  his  oovereign.  tinoh  a  p<'t>^*n  could  only  boast  ttwt  he 
had  done  his  duty  ;  nor  was  he  entitled  to  be  a  claimant  for  a 
greater  reward  tlian  it  wa«  convenient  for  tlie  Prince  to  be«tow. 
OS  to  hold  his  sovereign  hia  debtor  for  losses  which  lie  uad 
sustained  through  his  loyalty.  To  a  certain  catent  the  JacobiM 
principles  inevitably  led  to  tt^is  cold  and  eguiiKtical  hkmi«oi 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  so«-ereign  ;  nor,  with  all  our  nati- 
ral  pity  ror  the  »iruation  of  rovalty  in  distress,  do  we  feel  erti- 
tied  to  affirm  that  Charles  did  not  use  this  opiate  to  hia*  te«>b 
ings,  on  viewing  'he  misery  of  his  followeni.  while  he  eeftamly 
possessed,  though  in  no  gn>at  degree,  Uie  mifins  of  aflbntiai 
Ihem  move  relief  than  he  p'actised.  His  own  history,  after 
leaving  France,  is  brief  and  melancholv.  For  a  time  he  scrms 
to  have  held  the  tirm  belief  that  Providence,  which  liad  boma 
him  through  so  many  haxardf.  still  teaened  him  for  seme  dis- 
tant occasiun,  in  uhich  he  should  be  empowered  Ui  vindicata 
the  honours  of  his  birth.  Bat  opportunity  after  oprorrunity 
alipt  by  unimproved,  and  the  death  of  his  fatlier  gave  hun  Un 
Altai  proof  that  hone  of  the  principal  rowers  of  Europe  wert. 
after  that  e\Tnt,  likely  to  interest  thtmselvcs  in  hia  <)inuTtl. 
Tliey  reAiaed  to  acknowledge  him  under  tlie  title  of  itie  King 
of  England,  and,  on  his  part,  he  declined  to  be  then  iocogniac« 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Family  discord  came  to  add  ita  atinf  to  thnae  of  disappointed 
ambition  ;  and,  though  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  i«  ge(»- 
rally  acknowMged,  that  Charles  Rdwaid.  the  ad\-mtorc«a, 
the  gallant,  and  theiihandsome,  the  leader  or  a  race  of  pri>tiiM 
valour,  whose  romantic  qualitiee  may  be  aaid  tn  have  died  aloo| 
with  him,  had,  in  hia  latter  days,  lidded  to  those  liainil*atiat 
habits  of  intoxication,  in  whicii  the  meatiest  nii>rtaia  »e4k  to 
drown  the  recollection  of  their  disappo%ittnenta  and  asiMenes 
Under  Ruch  circumstances,  the  unharf>y  Prince  loat  the  trmd- 
ship  even  of  those  faithtnl  followera  who  had  moat  devoted 
themselves  to  his  misfortanes.  and  was  sumninded,  with  suae 
honourable  exceptions,  by  men  of  a  lower  description,  reganf- 
less  of  the  character  which  he  waa  himself  no  longor  atle  w 
protect 

It  is  a  fact  consistent  with  the  author's  know1ed««t,  that  |wr 
sons  totally  unentitled  to.  and  unfitted  for,  audi  a  diatiiictioa, 
were  presented  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  moments  unlit  for 
presentation  of  any  kind.  Amid  these  cl«nids  «raa  at  length  ex- 
tinguished the  torch  which  once  shook  itnelf  over  Britain  wiib 
such  terrific  glare,  and  at  last  sunk  in  its  own  adica,  acAitie  ra- 
membered  and  scarce  noted. 

Meantime,  while  the  life  of  Charles  Edward  was  pradsatty 
wasting  in  aiaappointed  solitude,  the  number  of  thjose  who  had 
shared  hid  inTsfortnnes  and  dangers  had  shrunk  into  a  faal 
hnnfiful  of  veterans,  the  heroes  of  a  lak-  whit  It  liad  tteen  told. 
Most  Sootfish  readers  who  can  count  tie  number  of  sixty  years. 
muHt  recollect  many  respected  acqiaininnces  of  their  yuuth. 
who,  as  the  established  phmse  gently  worded  it,  htd  bero  ear 
in  the  Forty-Jlee.  It  may  be  aaid,  that  their  ftoliiical  i<nnciptes 
and  plans  no  lonrer  either  gained  pro««et)tes  or  nttracte  1  terror, 
—those  who  lield  them  had  ceased  tn  be  tlie  subjocts  either  ei 
(bar  or  opposition.  Jacobites  %wre  looked  upon  in  S4teteiyaB 
men  who  had  proved  titeir  eincerity  by  sacrificing  their  inteiMt 
to  their  principles ;  and  io  well-regnlated  comiamiea,  it  was 
held  a  piece  of  itlbreedinc  to  injurs  their  feelings  or  ridicids 
tlie  cororromisea  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  keep  ttms- 
aelvea  abreast  of  the  current  of  the  day.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  evat^ion  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  ia  Perlhidiire.  wlio. 
in  having  the  newnpaiters  read  to  him,  caused  the  King  and 
Queen  to  be  designated  by  the  initial  letters  of  K.  nnd  Q,,  as  iC 
by  naming  the  Ml  word,  he  miafit  imply  an  acquie-scence  ia 
the  UKuriiation  of  the  family  of  Hanover.  Gcorgv  HI ,  Ita^mg 
heard  of  this  gentleman's  custom  in  the  alH»-e  and  otltcr  parti- 
culars, eommLisiuncd  the  memtier  for  Perthshiit?  to  can)  bis 
compliments  to  the  steady  Jacobite—"  that  is."  said  ll»e  excH- 
lent  old  King.  "  not  the  compliments  of  ttie  Kinp  of  Eiig>aB4. 
but  those  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  tell  him  liow  mach  I 
respect  him  for  the  liteadiiHsm  of  his  principles." 

'rhose  who  lemembt^r  such  old  men,  will  probably  agnee  that 
the  progress  of  time,  which  has  withdrawn  all  of  th<«i  from 
the  field,  hns  removed,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  and  strik- 
ing feature  of  ancient  mannera,  Their  love  of  pnat  times,  tlieir 
tales  of  bloody  bnttlna  fought  against  romantic  odds,  were  al' 
dear  to  the  imagination,  and  ineir  little  idolatry  or  locks  ol , 
hair,  pictures,  rings,  ri^  nnds,  and  other  memorials  of  tlfc  iiaie 
in  which  tliey  still  seemed  to  live,  was  an  intereating  eotliasi^ 
asm  ;  and  although  their  political  principlea,  hud  they  cxatei^ 
in  the  relation  of  fRthers,  might  liave  renden>d  them  datqervust. 
to  tlie  existing  dynasty,  yet,  aa  we  now  recollect  them,  theifl'. 
could  got  be  on  the  earth  supposed  to  exist  persons  belter  qua-^ 
I  ifled  to  sustain  the  capacity  of  ioDocnous  and  re^xctable  gnnd-' 
airea. 

It  was  while  reflecting  on  theoe  things  that  thenovd  of  Red- 
gauntlet  was  undertaken.  But  various  circamstanoes  iu  Ihi 
composition  induced  the  aatlior  to  after  ita  purport 
biy,  as  jt  passed  through  his  hands,  aiid  to  carry  tlie  aCKOi 
that  point  of  time  when  the  Chevalier  Cliaritss  Ed  _ 
fallen  into  tlie  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  was  yet  metlitating 
attempt,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  more  hoieless  ttiaa 
his  first;  although  one,  to  mhich,  as  we  ha\-e  s«'en,  Uie  un^oc 
tunaie  Prince,  at  least  aa  late  as  seventeen  hundred  and  filtjf 
three,  still  looked  witli  hope  and  expectation. 

UtAprU,  \932. 
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LETTER  I. 

DAB8U  LAnMKR  TO  ALAN  FAIBFOBD. 

Dttmfjriet. 

Cur  vu  exanimaw  auerelU  tuis?^ln  plain  En- 
riiah,  Why  do  you  deafen  me  with  your  croftking  1 
Tb«  discoiuolate  tone  in  which  you  bade  me  fare- 
well at  Noble-House»*  and  mounted  your  miserable 
liack  to  return  lo  your  law  drudgery,  still  sounds  in 
mjr  ears.  It  seemed  to  say.  "  Happir  dog  I  you  can 
nmUe  at  pleasure  over  hul  and  dale,  pursue  every 
object  of  curiofiity  that  ^eeents  itself,  and  relinquish 
the  chase  when  it  loses  interest  \  while  I,  your  senior 
and  your  better,  must,  in  this  bnlliant  seaten.  return 
lo  my  nanow  chamber  and  my  musty  books. 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  reflections  with  which 
fou  saddened  our  parting  bottle  of  claret,  and  thus 
I  most  needs  inteipret  the  terms  of  your  melancholy 


And  why  should  this  be  so,  Alan  ?  Why  the  deuce 
mold  you  not  be>  sitting  precisely  opnosite  to  me  at 
this  moment,  in  the  same  comfortable  George  Inn ; 
thy  heels  on  the  fender,  and  thy  juridical  brow  ex- 
l»nding  hs  plications  as  a  pun  rose  in  your  fancy? 
Above  all,  why.  when  I  fill  this  very  glass  of  wine, 
eaooot  I  push  the  bottle  to  you,  and  say,  "Fairford, 
ifou  are  chased  T'  Why,  I  say,  should  not  all  this 
be,  except  because  Alan  Fairford  has  not  th>  samfv 
tne  sense  of  friendship  as  Darsie  Latimer,  and  will 
not  regard  our  purses  as  common  as  well  as  our 
stntimeots? 

I  am  alone  in  the  world ;  my  only  guardian  writes 
to  me  of  a  large  fortune,  which  will  be  mine  when  I 
leach  the  age  of  twenty-five  complete;  my  present 
income  is,  thou  knowest.  more  than  sufficient  for 
aU  my  wants ;  and  yet  thou— traitor  as  thou  art  to 
the  cause  of  friendship— dost  deprive  roe  of  the 
ixeasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest,  besides,  to 
self-denial  on  mine.own  part,  rather  than-  my  wan- 
denngs  should  coat  me  a  few  guineas  more  I  Is  this 
Rgard  for  my  purse,  or  for  thine  own  pride?  Is  it 
fiot  equally  absurd  and  unreasonable,  whichever 
source  it  sprinzs  from?  For  myself,  I  tell  thee,  I 
have,  and  shall  have,  more  than  enough  for  both. 
This  same  methodical  Samuel  Griffiths,  of  Iron- 
iBonger-Lane,  GuiklhalL  London,  whose  letter  ar- 
nvesasdui^as  quarter-day,  has  sent  me,  as  I  told 
ibee^  double  allowance  for  this  my  twenty-first  birth- 
day, and  an  assurance,  in  his  brief  fashion,  that  it 
will  be  again  doubled  for  the  succeeding  yesLTS,  until 
I  enter  into  possession  of  my  own  property.  Still  I 
am  to  refrain  from  visiting  England  until  my  twenty- 
wui  year  expires ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  I  shiill 
forbear  all  inquiries  concerning  my  family,  and  so 
wnh,  for  the  present. 

Wen?  it  "not  that  I  recollect  my  poor  mother  in  her 
oe^  widow's  weeds,  with  a  countenance  that  never 
smiled  but  when  she  looked  on  me— and  then,  in  such 
wan  and  woful  sort,  as  the  sun  when  he  glances 
through  an  April  cloud— were  it  not,  I  soy,  that  her 
mild  and  matron-like  form  and  countenance  forbid 
•och  a  suspicion,  I  might  think  myself  the  sdn  of 
some  Indian  dit-ector.  or  rich  citizen,  who  had  more 
Wttlth  than  grace,  and  a  handful  of  hyiwcrisy  to  boot, 
Md  who  was  breeding  up  privately,  and  obscurely 
ennch.nK,  one  of  whose  existence  henad  some  reason 
to  be  ashamed.  But,  as  I  said  bpforo,  I  think  on  my 
mother  and  am  convinc*Hl  as  much  as  of  the  exist- 
«n.ceof  my  own  soul,  that  no  touch  of  shame  could 
•nsefiDra  aught  in  which  ihe  was  implicated.  Mean 
wkuSb!^  ttace  00  the  road 'from'  Edinburgli  to  Dttmflri|^, 

VeuV. 


time,  I  am  wealthy,  and  I  am  alone,  and  why 
my  friend  scruple  to  share  my  wealth  7 
Are  you  not  my  only  friena  ?  and  have  you  nol 


quired  a  right  to  share  my  wealth  ?   Answer  roe  that, 
Fairford.    When  I  was  brought  from  the  soli- 
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mde  of  my  mother's  dwelling  into  the  tumult  of  the 
Gaits  Class  at  the  High  School— when  I  was  mock^ 
for  my  English  accent— salted  with  snow  as  a  South* 
ern— rolled  in  the  gutter  for  a  Saxon  pock-puddingy 
—who,  with  stout  arguments,  and  stouter  blows^ 
stood  forth  my  defender?— why,  Alan  Fairford.  Who 
beat  me  souiyjly  wh^n  I  brought  the  arrogance  of  an 
only  son,  and  of  course  a  spoiled  urchin,  to  the  formt 
of  the  little  republic  ?— why,  Alan.  And  who  taught 
me  to  snipke  a  cobbler,  pm  a  losen,  head  a  bickefi 
and  hold  the  bannets  ?*— Alan,  once  more.  If  I  be- 
canie  the  pride  of  the  Yards,  and  the  dread  of  th« 
hucksters  in  the  High-School  Wynd.  it  was  under 
thy  patronage;  and,  but  for  thee,  I  had  been  con- 
tented with  humbly  passing  through  the  Cowsate- 
Port,  without  climbing  over  the  top  of  it,  and'^had 
never  seen  the  KUUe  rdru  »Up4f  nearer  than  from 
Baretbrd's  Parks.  You  taught  me  to  keep  my  finger^ 
on  the  weak,  and  to  clench  my  fist  against  the 
strong— to  carry  no  tales  out  oi'^  school— to  stand 
forth  like  a  true  man— obey  the  stern  order  of  ft 
Pande  manum^  and  endure  my  pawmies  without 
wincing,  like  one  that  is  determined  not  to  be  the 
heitL-r  tor  them.  In  a  word^  before  I  knew  thee,  I 
knew  nothing. 

At  college  it  was  the  same.  When  I  was  incorrigi- 
bly idle,  your  example  and  encouragement  roused  m$ 
to  mental  exertion,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  You  made  me  a  historian,  a  m&t 
taphysidan,  {invita  itfm«7To,)— nay,  by  Heaven !  yqu 
had  almost  made  an  advocate  of  me,  as  well  as  of 
yourself.  Yes,  rather  than  part  with  you,  Alan,  I 
attended  a  weary  season  at  the  Scotch  Law  Class  s 
a  wearier  at  the  Civil ;  and  with  what  excellent  ad- 
vantage, my  note-book  filled  with  caricatiu^s  of  th« 
professors  and  my  fellow-students,  is  it  not  yet  ex- 
tant to  testify? 

"  Thus  far  havo  I  held  on  with  thoo  antirod ;" 
and,  to  say  truth,  purely  and  solely  that  I  might  travel 
the  same  road  with  thee.  But  it  will  not  do,  Alan. 
By  my  faith,  man,  I  could  as  soon  think  of  being  ona 
of  those  ingenious  traders  who  cheat  little  Master 
Jaokies  on  the  outside  of  the  partition  with  tops,  balliL 
bats,  and  battledores,  as  a  member  of  the  long-robea 
fraternity  within,  who  impose  on  erown  country  «!»• 
tieipen  with  bouncing  brocards  of  law.t  Now,  (^n'i 

-  Break  A  window,  head  a  skirmlih  with  tftoiiw.  and  hold 
the  ^net  or  handkerchief,  which  used  to  divide  hifh-eehodl 
boys  when  tif  htinf . 

1  A  paM  oo  the  very  brink  pf  the  Cattle-rock  to  the  north,  by 
which  it  n  juat  pomible  for  a  gnat,'  or  a  high^school  boy,  t» 
turn  the  comer  of  the  building  where  it  riiiea  fh>m  tiic  edge  of 
ttie  preeipioe.  Thia  waa  m  favourite  a  feat  with  U^e  **  heirand 
neck  boys"  of  the  higher  daaaes,  that  at  one  lime  aentinelo 
were  iKMted  td  prevent  ita  ropetilioo.  One  of  Uie  nioe-iteps 
was  rendered  more  secure  because  Ihe  climber  eoold  take  houl 
of  the  mot  of  a  nettle,  ao  precarious  were  the  means  of  fiassiiif 
this  oeiebrated  spot  Tlie  manning  the  Cowgale  Port,  especially 
in  snow-ball  time,  was  also  a  choice  amusement,  as  it  oflbitn 
an  inaccessible  station  to  the  boys  who  used  these  misiil^.  |9 
Ihe  annoyairoe  of  the  passengera.  The  gateway  '»  now  demo- 
lisl)ed  ;  and  probably  most  of  ita  garrison  lie  as  low  as  the  fort- 
reus.  To  recollect  that  Uie  author  himself,  however  naturally 
disqualified,  was  one  of  those  juvenile  dreadnaughts,  is  a  sad 
reflection  to  one  who  cano<n  now  step  over  a  brook  wiUMMt 
assistance. 

;  The  Hall  of  the  Parliament  Houso  of  Edinburgh  was,  m 
forn>er  days,  divuled  mto  two  uaequal  portions  by  a  partition^ 
the  inner  side  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Qpuria 
of  Justice  ond  ihesentiemeo  of  the  law  ;  while  the  outer  divi- 
stoo  was  occupied  by  the  sUlii  of  statioDeri.  toynMO,  om  cIms 
12 
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jrou  read  thw  to  your  worthy  father.  Alan— he  loves 
me  well  enough.  I  know,  of  a  Sacuraay  night;  but  he 
thinks  me  but  idle  company  for  any  ottier  day  of  the 
week.  And  here,  I  suspect,  lies  your  real  objection  to 
taking  a  ramble  with  me  through  the  southern  coun- 
ties in  this  delicious  weather.  I  know  the  good  gen- 
tleman has  hard  thoughts  of  me  for  being  so  unset- 
tled as  to  leave  Edinburgh  before  the  Session  rises; 
|)erhapB,  too,  he  quarrels  a  little^I  will  not  bav.  with 
my, want  of  ancestry,  but  with  my  want  ox  con- 
nexions. He  reckons  me  a  lone  thing  in  this  world, 
AIa[i,  and  so  in  good  truth  I  am ;  and  it  seems  a  rea- 
ion  to  him  why  you  should  not  attach  yourself  to  me, 
that  I  can  claim  no  interest  in  the  general  herd. 

"Do  not  suppose  I  forget  what  I  owe  him,  for  per- 
mitting me  to  shelter  for  four  years  under  nis  roof: 
My  obligations  to  him  are  not  the  less,  but  the 
greater,  if  he  never  heartily  loved  me.  He  is  angry, 
too,  chat  I  will  not,  or  cannot,  be  a  lawyer,  and,  with 
reference  to  you,  considers  mjf  disinclination  that  way 
MJptttimt  exemplii  as  he  might  say. 

llut  he  need  not  be  afraid  that  a  lad  of  your  steadi- 
tiesii  will  be  influenced  by  such  a  reed  shaken  bv  the 
winds  as  I  am.  You  wiD  go  on  doubting  with  Dirle- 
ton,  and  resolving  those  doubts  with  Stewart,*  until 
the  cramp  speecht  has  been  spoken  mart  soiito  from 
the  comer  of  the  bench,  and  with  covered  head— 
until  you  have  sworn  to  defend  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  College  of  Justice--until  the  black  gown 
is  nung  on  your  shoulders,  and  you  are  as  free  as  any 
,cf  the  Faculty  to, sue  or  defend.  Then  will  I  step 
forth,  Alan,  and  in  a  character  which  even  your 
father  will  allow  maybe  more  useful  to  you  than  had 
I  shared  this  splendid  termination  of  your  legal  stu- 
dies. In  a  word,  if  I  cannot  be  a  counsel,  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  a  client,  a  sort  of  person  without 
whom  a  lawsuit  would  be  as  dull  as  a  supposed  case. 
Ves,  I  am  determined  to  give  you  your  first  fee.  One 
can  easily,  I  am  assured,  get  into  a  lawsuit— it  is  only 
the  getting  out  that  is  sometimes  found  troublesome; 
—and,  with  your  kind  father  for  an  agent,  and  you 
fof'  my  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  the  worshipfol 
Master  Samuel  GrLSiths  to  bank  me,  a  few  sessions 
fehall  not  tire  my  patience.  In  short,  I  will  make  my 
way  into  Court,  even  if  it  should  cost  me  the  com- 
mitting a  delict^  or  at  least  a  quasi  deliet.—Yaa  see 
nil  is  jiot  lost  of  what  Erskine  wrote,  and  Wallace 
^ught 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  off  well  enous^ ;  and  yet, 
allan,  all  is  not  at  ease  within  me.  I  am  affected 
Vrith  a  sente  of  londiness,  the  more  depressing,  that 
i|  seems  to  me  to  be  a  solitude  peculiarly  my  own. 
In  a  country  Where  all  the  world  nave  a  circle  of  oon- 
Banguinity^  extending  to  sixth  cousins  at  least,  I  am 
a  solitary  individual,  having  only  one  kind  heart  to 
Ihrftb  in  unison  with  my  own.  If  I  were  conc^emned 
10  f  abour  for  my  bread,  methinks  I  should  less  r<>gard 
this  peculiar  species  of  deprivation.  The  necessary 
communication  of  master  and  servant  would  be  at 

fel9t  a  tie  which  would  attach  nie  to  the  rest  of  my 
nd — as  it  is,  my  very  independence  seems  to  enhance 
the  peculiarity  of  my  situation.  I  am  in  the  world  as 
a  stranger  in  the  crowded  coflbehouse,  where  he  en- 
,tere,  calls  for  what  refreshments  he  wants,  pays  his 
JbUl,  and  is  forgotten  so  soon  as  the  waiters  mouth 
has  pronounced  his  "  Thank  ye,  sir." 

.lilcft,  av  in  a  modern  banmr.  Prom  the  old  jAtif  of  the  Plain 
iDoafer,  it  neemn  Mcti  was  fcvrmertf  the  caae  with  Weatminiitcr- 
'Hatl.  Minos  has  now  purified  hit  coaru  in  both  cities  trcm 
all  trnfflc  but  his  own. 

"  •  "  Sir  John  Niiibett  of  Dirloton's  Doubts  and  Qaestions  npon 
•the  Law.  espectallf  of  Scotland  ;"  and,  '*  Sir  James  Stewarfn 
Dirtoton's  Doubts  and  QuMtiona  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  re- 
^•olved  and  answered,"  are  works  ofauthoritr  in  Scottish  juris- 
•prudence.  As  is  ipeneralljr  Uie  caora,  the  Doubts  are  held  mote 
in  respect  than  the  solution 

t  Till  of  lata  fears,  eyery  advocate  who  entered  at  the  Scot- 
tish bar  made  a  Latin  addresii  to  the  Court,  faculty,  and  audt- 
Anoe,  in  set  terms,  and  said  a  few  words  upon  a  text  of  the  ci- 

*  Vil  law,  to  show  hiM  Latinity  and  jurispnidenee.  He  ^so  wore 
Itia  hat  for  a  minute,  in  order  tb  vindicate  his  rifrht  of  beinir 
eovered  before  the  court,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  from 

itlie  eelebrated  lawyer.  Sir  Thoiftas  Hope,  havinc  two  sons  on 
the  Bench  while  he  himself  remained  at  the  oar.    Of  late  this 

•  oemmony  has  been  dispensed  with,  aH  occupying  the  time  of 
the  court  unnecessarily.  The  entrant  law>i>r  merely  takes  the 
Mtha  to  covenfmenl,  and  aweari  to  maiouiia  the  nde*  and  pri- 
vilegea  of  Ills  order. 


I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this  ttniunf 
my  mereieg,*  and  ask  how  I  should  feel  U;  instead  ot 
being  able  to  throw  down  my  reckoning,  I  were 
obliged  to  deprecate  the  resentment  of  the  landlord 
for  consuming  that  which  I  could  not  pay  for.  I 
cannot  tell  how  itis}  but,  though  this  very  reason- 
able reflection  comes  across  me^  and  though  I  do 
confess  that  four  hundred  a-year  m  possession,  eight 
hundred  in  near  prospect,  and  tiie  L— d  knows  how 
many  hundreds  more  in  the  distance,  are  very  pretty 
and  comfortable  things,  yet  I  would  freely  givi»  one 
half  of  them  to  call  your  father  fyOur,  though  hs 
should  scold  me  for  my  idleness  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  to  call  you  brothert  though  a  brother  whose  merits 
would  throw  my  own  so  completely  into  the  shade. 

The  faint,  yet  not  improbable  belief  often  has  come 
across  me.  that  your  father  knows  something  more 
about  my  birth  and  natural  condition  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  communicate;  it  is  so  unlikely  that  I  should 
have  been  left  in  Edinburgh  at  six  years  old,  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  the  regular  payment 

of  my  board  to  old  M ^t  of  the  High  School. 

Before  that  tim&  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  have  but 
a  recollection  of  unbounded  indulgence  on  my  mo- 
ther's part,  and  the  most  tyrannical   exertion  of 


calves,  for  something  which  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure for  me.  Sh^  is  dead,  that  kind,  that  ill  rewarded 
mother !  I  remember  the  long  faces— the  darkened 
room— the  Mack  hangins»— the  mysterious  impres- 
sion made  upon  my  mmd  by  the  htorse  and  mourning 
coaches,  and  the  aifficulty  which  I  had  to  reconcile 
all  this  to  the  disappearance  of  my  mother.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  before  this  event  formed  any  klea  of 
death,  or  that  I  had  even  heard  of  that  final  consum- 
mation of  all  that  lives.  The  first  acquaintance  which 
I  formed  with  it  deprived  me  of  my  only  relation. 

A  cHrgyman  of  venerable  appearance,  our  only 
v'siter,  was  my  guide  and  companion  in  a  journey  of 
considerable  length;  and  in  the  charge  of  another 
elderly  man,  substituted  in  his  place,  I  know  not  how 
or  why,  I  completed  my  journey  to  Scotland— «nd 
this  is  all  I  recollect. 

I  repeat  the  little  history  now,  as  I  have  a  hun- 
dred times  done  before,  merely  because  I  would  wring 
some  sense  out  of  it.  Turn,  then,  thy  sharp,  wire- 
drawing, lawyer-like  ingenuity  to  the  same  task- 
make  up  my  history  as  though  thou  wert  shaping  the 
blundenng  allegations  of  some  blue-bonneted,  hard* 
headed  client,  into  a  condescendence  of  facts  and 
circuiiistances,  and  thou  sbalt  be,  not  my  ApoUo— 
quid  tibi  cum  Zym?— but  my  Lord  Stair.^  Mean 
while,  I  have  written  myself  out  of  my  melancholy 
and  blue  devils,  merely  by  prosing  about  them:  sol 
will  now  converse  half  an  hour  with  Roan  Robin  in 
his  stall— the  rascal  knows  me  already,  and  snickeni 
whenever  I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  stable. 

The  black  which  yoti  bestrode  yesterday  momins» 
promises  to  be  an  admirable  roadster,  anci  ambled  as 
easily  with  Sam  and  the  jiortmantean,  as  with  yoj 
and  your  load  of  law-learntng.  Sam  promises  to  be 
steady,  and  has  hitherto  been  so.  ■  No  long  trial,  you 
will  say.  He  lays  the  blame  of  former  inaccuracies 
on  evil  company— the  people  who  were  at  the  liven*- 
stablc  were  too  seductive^  I  suppose— ho  denies  he 
ever  did  the  horse  injustice— would  rather  have  want- 
ed his  own  dinner,  be  saysL  In  this  I  believe  him,  as 
Roan  Robin's  ribs  and  coat  show  no  m.irks  of  con- 
tradiction. ,  However,  asjie  will  meet  with  no  saints 
in  the  inns  we  frequent^  and  as  oats  are  sometimes 
as  speedily  converted  into  ale  as  John  Barlefcom 
himscl£  I  shall  keep  a  look-out  after  Master  Sam. 
Stupid  fellow  I  had  he  not  abused  my  good  nature,  I 
might  have  chatted  to  him  to  keep  my  tongue  in  exer- 
cise ;  whereas  now,  I  must  keep  him  at  a  distance. 

Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Fairfoid  said  to  ine  on 

*  A  peculiar  Scottish  plinae,exprantfeof  ingntitode  fbrttit 
ftiTours  of  Providence. 

t  Probnbly  Mafhiceon.  tINl  predeoeewr  of  Dr.  Adama,  I* 
yhose  memory  the  author  and  bis  cootemporariei  owe  a  dce» 
debt  of  ffmtitude. 

%  Celebrated  as  a  Soottiah  lawyer. 
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this  8ubject,—ii  did  not  become  my  father's  son  lo 
qpeak  in  that  manner  to  Sam*8  father's  son  7  I  asked 
Tou  what  your  father  coutd  possibly  know  of  mine; 
and  you  answered,  "  As  much,  you  suppof<ed,  as  he 
knew  of  Sam's— it  was  a  proverbial  expression." 
This  did  not  quite  iuitisfy  mc,  ihouq^h  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not  tdl  whv  It  should  not.  But  I  am  returning  to  a 
fruitless  and  exhausted  subject.  Do  nl5t  be  afro  id  that 
I  shall  come  back  on  this  wcll-tnxlden  yet  pathless 
field  of  conjecture.  I  know  nothing  so  uselt  ss,  so 
atterlv  feeble  and  contemptible,  as  the  groaning  forth 
one  8  helpless  lamentations  into  tlic  tars  of  our  frunds. 
I  would  fain  promise  you  that  my  letters  shall  be  as 
eniertriinina  as  1  am  determined  im;y  shall  be  regular 
and  well  mied.  We  have  an  advanta^  over  the  dear 
friends  of  old,  every  pair  of  them.  Ntither  David  and 
Jonathan,  nor  Orestes  and  Pyladea,  nor  Damon  and 
Pythias— although,  in  the  latter  case  particularly,  a 
letter  by  post  would  have  been  very, accentoble— ever 
C(/rres|)onded  toother;  for  th^y  probably  could  not 
write,  and  certamly  had  neither  posts  nor  franks  to 
speed  their  pflbsions  to  each  other;  whereas  yours, 
which  you  had  from  the  old  peer,  being  handled  gen  tly, 
and  opened  with  prccautioiL  may  be  returned  to  mc 
again,  and  serve  to  make  us  free  of  bis  Majesty's  post- 
offioe,  daring  the  whole  lime  of  my  proposed  tour.* 
jierry  upon  us,  Alan!  what  letUrs  I  shall  have  to 
ftend  you,  with  an  account  of  all  that  I  can  collect,  of 
plessanc  or  rare,  in  thia  wildgooee  jaunt  of  mine! 
AU  I  stipulate  is,  that  you  do  not  communicate  them 
to  the  Scots  Magazine;  for  though  you  used,  in  a  IcA- 
naoded  way.  to  compliment  me  on  my  attainments  m 
the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  at  the  expense  of 
py  deficiency  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  I 
am  not  yet  audacious  enough  to  enter  the  ix)rlal  which 
the  learned  Ruddiman  so  Kindly  opened  for  the  aco« 
Jytes  of  the  Moses.—  VaU,  sis  vumor  mci.      D.  L. 

P.  S.— Direct  to  the  Post-Offire  here.    I  shalMeave 
Olden  to  forward  your  letters  wherever  I  may  travel. 


LETTER  11. 

ALAir  FAIRrOlD  TO  DABStB  LATIMXl. 

Neeatur,  my  dear  Darsie— you  hove  logic  and  law 
fBoucfa  to  understand  the  word  of  denial,  i  drny  your 
conclusion.  The  premises  I  admit,  namely,  that  when 
I  rooanted  on  that  infernal  hack,  I  might  utter  what 
aeemed  a  sigh,  although  I  deemed  it  lost  amid  the 
puifs  and  groans  of  the  broken-winded  bnite,  match- 
less hi  the  complication  of  her  compaints  by  any  save 
aba,  the  poor  man's  mare,  renowned  in  song,  that  died 
"  A  mile  abooa  Dundee.  *** 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  escaped  me, 
ooscemed  thee  more  than  myself,  and  regarded  nei- 
ther the  superior  mettle  of  your  cavalry,  nor  your 
greater  command  of  the  means  of  travelling.  I  could 
eertainly  have  cheerfully  have  ridden  on  with  you  for 
a  few  days;  and  assure  yourself  I  would  not  have 
heaiiacpd'  to  tax  your  better-filled  purse  for  our  joint 
expenses.  But  you  know  my  father  considers  every 
momei^t  taken  from  the  law  as  a  step  down  hill ;  and 
I  owe  much  to  his  anxiety  on  my  account,  although 
its  ^SectB  are  sometimes  troublesome.    For  example. 

I  foontd,  on  my  arrival  at  the  shop  in  Brown's 
Square,  that  the  old  gentleman  had  returned  that 
very  evening,  impatient,  it  seems,  of  remaining  a 
sight  out  of  the joiardianship  of  the  domestic  Lares. 
Baving  this  inlomiation  from  James,  whose  brow 
wore  rather  an  anxioua  look  on  the  occasion,  I  des- 

•  It  I*  wen  known  and  rpmnnbered,  that  vrtwn  Member*  of 
*Hfiainrat  «njored  fhe  unlimited  priviiece  of  frnnkinf  bjr  the 
mm  writinir  the  name  on  llM  cover,  it  waa  extended  to  the 
ttoai  e&traordimry  occasiona  One  noble  lord,  to  express  hii 
vpsnl  far  a  piu'ticular  r»»?inM»nt,  franked  a  letter  for  every  mnk 
and  file.  It  «s«  rnstomary  alao  ^)  aave  the  cover*  and  return 
rhem.  in  order  that  the  comMtpondenee  miffht  be  carried  on  as 
lo«ir  a«  the  enrelopue  could  hold  logether. 

f  AlhMiing,  6»  ail  Scotamen  know,  to  tlie  hamorous  old 
PoaC'~  * 

"  Tlie  attid  man**  miue'a  dead, 
The  poir  mon':*  mafe%  duad, 
Tlie  anid  monV  mare'itdeaa, 
AmileaUMNiDttiMea." 


P{itched  a  His^Iand  chairman  to  the  Hvery  stable 
with  my  Bucephalus,  and  slunk,  with  as  little  noise  a4 
might  be^  into  my  own  den,  where  1  began  to  mum- 
ble certam  half-$;nawed  and  not  half-digested  doc- 
trines of  our  municipal  code.  I  was  not  long  neatcd. 
when  my  father's  visage  was  thrust,  in  a  peering  sort 
of  way,  through  the  nalf-opjened  door ;  and  with- 
drawn, on  seemg  my  occupation,  with  a  half-articu- 
lated humph !  which  seemed  to  convey  a  doubt  of  tho 
seriousness  of  my  Application.  If  it  were  so,  I  can- 
not condemn  him;  for  recollection  of  thee  occupied 
me  80  entirely  during  an  hour's  reading,  that  although 
Stair  lay  before  me,  and  notwithstandmg  that  I  turned 
over  three  or  four  pages,  the  sense  of  his  lordship*fl 
clear  and  perspicuous  style  so  far  escaped  me,  that  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  my  labour  was  utterly 
in  vain.  ^ 

Ere  I  had  brought  up  my  lee-w^y,  James  appeared 
with  bis  summons  to  our  fnigal  suppei^raaisbesl 
cheese^  and  a  bottle  of  the  old  ale—only  two  plates 
though— and  no  chair  set  for  Mr.  Darsip,  by  the  at- 
tentive James  Wilkinson.  Said  James,  with  his  long 
face,  lank  hair,  and  very  long  pigtail  m  its  leathern 
strap,  was  placed,  as  usual,  at  the  back  of  my  father's 
chair,  upright  aa  a  wooden  sentinel  at  the  door  of  a 
puopet-show.  "  You  may  go  down,  James,"  said  my 
miner;  and  exit  Wilkinson.— What  is  to  come  ncjfl7 
thought  I ;  for  the  weather,  la  not  clear  on  the  pat^« 
nal  brow. 

My  boots  encountered  his  first  glance  of  difnpleasare^ 
and  he  asked  me,  with  a  sneer,  which  way  I  had  beeii 
riding.  He  expected  me  to  answer,  "Nowhere," 
and  would  then  nave  been  at  mc  with  his  tisual  sar- 
casm, touchinjg  the  humour  of  walking  in  shoes 
at  twenty  shillings  a  pair.  But  I  answered  with  cotn- 
posure,  that  I  had  ridden  out  to  dinner  as  far  as  ^o- 
ble-House.  He  started,  (you  know  his  way^  as  if  I 
had  s^id  that  I  had  dined  at  Jericho ;  and  as  I  did  qoI 
choose  to  seem  to  observe  his  surprise,  but  continued 
munching  my  radishes  in  tranquilbty,  he  broke  fortn 
in  ire.  '  ' 

"  To  Noble-House,  sir  J  and  what  had  you  to  do  at 
Noble-House,  sir?— Do  you  remember  you  are  study- 
ing law  sir?— that  your  Scots  law  trials  are  cominji 
on,  sir?— that  every  moment  of  your  time  just  noi^ 
is  worth  hours  at  another  time  ?— and  have  you  leisuri 
to  go  to  Noble-House,  sir?— and  to  throw  your  books 
behind  you  for  so  many  hours?— Had  it  been  a  tqril 
in  the  Meadows,  or  even  a  game  at  golf— but  Noble- 
House,  sir  I" 

"I  went  so  far  with  Diursie  Latimer,  sir,  to  see  hiix| 
beipn  his  journey." 

"Darsie  Latimer?"  Jie  rpplied  in  a  softened  tone-* 
"  Humph !— Well,  I  do  not  hlame  you  for  being  kmd 
to  Darsie  Latimer;  but  it  would  have  done  as  mucS 
good  if  you  had  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  tol^ 
bar,  ana  then  made  your  farewella— it  would  hays 
saved  horse-hire— and  your  reckoning,  too,  at  din* 
ner." 

"Latimer  paid  that,  sir,"  I  replied,  thinking  to  auf- 
ten  the  matter ;  but  I  had  much  better  have  left  it 

nnffnrtkpn.  ' 


unspoken. 
"The  reckoning,  sir?"  replied  my  father. 


"And 


did  you  sponge  upon  any  man  for  a  reckoning?  Sir, 
'    illd  '     '        


no  man  should  enter  the  door  of  a  public-house  with- 

sying  his  la  wing." 

admit  the  general  rule,  sir,"  I  replied ;  "but  thif 


was  a  parting-cup  between  Darsie  and, me;  and  f 
should  conceive  it  fell  imder  the  excepdon  of  Doe^ 
an  dorroch"  ' 

**  You  think  yourself  a  wit/'  said  my  father,  with 
as  near  an  approach  to  a  smile  as  ever  he  permits  td 
gild  the  solemnity  of  his  features:  "But  I  reckon  roil 
did  not  eat  your  dinner  stnnding,_uke  the  Jews  at  their 
Passover?  and  it  was  decided  in  a  case  before  thd 
town-bailies  of  Cupar-Angus  when  Lnckie  Simpson's 
cow  had  drunk  up  Luckie  Jameson's  browst  of  8lc( 
while  it  stood  in  the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  nO 
damage  to  pay,  because  the  crummie  drank  whhout 
sitting  down ;  such  being  the  very  circumstance  con' 
stitutin;^  Z7oc^  an  dorrock,  which  is  a  standing  drink« 
for  which  no  reckoning  is  paid.  Ha,sir!  whi||  say* 
your  advocateship  (^m)  to  that?  Exceptio  jirnuit 
re^am— But  come,  fill  your  glass,  Alan; J  am  odl 
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forry  ye  have  shown  this  attention  to  Darsie  Latimer, 
who  IB  a  good  lad,  as  times  go ;  and  having  now  lived 
under  my  roof  since  he  left  the  school,  why,  there  is 
really  no  great  matter  in  coming  under  this  small  ob- 
ligation to  him." 

As  I  saw  my  father's  scruples  were  much  softened 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  in  the  legal 
argument,  I  took  care  to  accept  my  pardon  as  a  mat- 
ter of  grace,  rather  than  of  justice :  and  only  replied, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  duller  of  an  evemng,  now 
that  you  were  absent.  I  will  give  you  my  father's 
exact  words  in  reply,  Darsie.  You  know  him  so  well, 
that  they  will  not  oitend  you;  and  you  are  also  aware^ 
that  there  mingled  with  the  good  man's  preclseness 
and  formality,  a  fund  of  shrewd  observation  and  prac- 
tical good  sense. 

"It  is  very  true,"  he  said;  "Darsie  was  a  pleasant 
companion—but  over  waggish,  over  waggish.  Alan, 
and  somewhat  scatter-bramed.— By  the  way,  Wilkin- 
Kon  must  get  our  ale  bottled  in  English  pmis  now, 
for  a  quart  bottle  is  too  much,  night  after  night,  for 
ou  and  me,  without  his  assistance.— But  Darsie,  as 
^  was  oaying,  is  an  arch  lad,  and  somewhat  light  in 
the  upper  story— I  wish  him  well  through  the  world  j 
but  he  has  little  solidity,  Alan,  little  sohdity." 

I  scorn  to  desert  an  absent  triend,,  Darsie,  so  I  said 
for  you  a  little  more  than  my  conscit^nce  warranted : 
out  your  defection  from  your  lesal  studies  had  driven 
vou  far  to  leeward  in  my  fathers  good  opinion. 

"Unstable  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel,"  said  ray 
father;  "or,  as  the  Septnagint  hath  it,  Effusa  est 
Hcut  aqua—non  crescai.  He  goeth  to  dancing- 
houses,  and  reaileth  novels— «o^  est.** 

I  endeavoured  to  parry  these  texts  by  observing, 
that  the  dancing-houses  amounted  only  to  one  night 
at  La  Pique's  ball— the  novels  (so  far  as  matter  of 
notoriety,  Darsie)  to  an  odd  volumd  of  Tom  Jones. 

"But  he  danced  from  night  to  morning,"  replied 
my  father,  "  and  he  read  the  idle  trash,  which  the 
author  should  have  been  scourged  for,  at  least  twenty 
times  over.    It  was  nevec  out  o(  his  hand." 

I  then  hinted,  that  in  all  probability  your  fortune 
was  now  so  easy  as  to  dispense  with  yuur  prosecuting 
the  law  any  farther  than  you  had  done ;  and  there- 
fore you  might  think  you  had  some  title  to  amuse 
yourself.    This  was  the  least  palatable  argument  of 

"If  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  the  law,"  said 
my  father,  snappishly,  "it  is  the  worse  for  him.  If 
he  needs  not  law  to  teach  him^  to  make  a  fortune,  I 
am  sure  he  needs  it  to  teach  him  how  to  keep  one ; 
and  it  would  better  become  him  to  be  learning  this, 
|han  to  be  scouring  the  country  like  a  landlouper, 
going  he  knows  not  where,  to  see  he  knows  not 
what,  and  giving  treats  at  Noble-House  to  fools  like 
himself^"  (an  angry  glance  at  poor  me.)  "Noble- 
House,  indeed !"  he  repeated,  with  elevated  voice  and 
suoering  tone,  as  if  there  were  something  ofl'ensive  to 
him  in  the  very  name,  though  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  any  place  in  which  you  had  been  extravagant 
onough  to  spend  five  shillings,  would  have  stood  as 
deep  in  his  reprobation. 

Mindful  of  your  idea,  that  my  father  knows  more 
df  your  real  situation  than  he  thinks  proper  to  men- 
tion. I  thought  I  would  hazard  a  fishinjj  observation. 
"I  aid  not  see,"  I  said,  "  how  the  Scottish  low  would 
be  useful  to  a  young  apntleman  whoa^  fortune  would 
peem  to  be  vested  in  England."— I  really  thought  my 
father  would  have  beat  me.  . 

"D'ye  mean  to  come  round  me,  sir,  per  ftinhages^ 
as  Cpunseller  Pest  says?    What  is  it  to  you  where 


parsie  Latimer's  fortune  is  vested,  or  wheilicr  he 

.     .  ay  or  no?— And  what  ill  would  the 

ficottish  law  do  to  him,  though  he  had  as  much  of  it 


hath  any  fortune,  ay  or  no  ?- 


as  either  Stair  or  Bankion,  sir?  Is  not  the  foundation 
.  of  our  municipal  law  the  ancient  code  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  devised  at  a  time  when  it  vvos  so  much 
renowned  for  its  civil  polity,  sir,  and  wisdom  ?  Go  to 
your  bed,  sir,  after  your  expedition  to  Noble-House, 
and  see  that  your  lamp  be  burning,  and  your  book 
before  you,  ere  the  sun  peeps.  Ars  Ion  fa,  vita  brtvis,— 
*irere  It  not  a  sin  to  call  the  divine  science  of  the  law 
hy  the  inferar  name  of  art." 
So  my  Ump  d>d  bum,  dear  Darsie,  the  next  morn- 


ing^ though  tne  owner  took  the  risk  of  a  doraiciliaiy 
visitation,  and  lay  snug  in  bed,  trusting  its  glimmer 
might,  without  farther  inquiry,  be  received  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  vigilance.  And  now,  upon  this  tbi 
thiid  morning  after  your  departure,  thin^  are  but 
little  better;  for  though  the  lamp  burns  in  my  den. 
and  Voet  on  the  Pandects  hath  his  wisdom  spread 
open  before  me,  yet  as  I  only  use  him  as  a  reading* 
desk  on  which  to  scribble  this  sheet  of  nonsense  is 
Darsie  Latimer,  it  is  probable  the  vicinity  will  be  of 
little  furtherance  to  my  studies. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  thee  call  me  an  affectetf 
h)'pocritical  varlet,  who,  living  under  such  a  system  of 
distrust  and  restraint  as  my  father  choos&s  to  govecn 
by.  nevertheless  pretends  not  to  envy  you  your  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Latimer,  I  will  tell  you  no  liefl.  I  wish  mj  father 
would  allow  roe  a  little  more  e.Yercise  of  my  free  wiU, 
were  it  but  that*  I  miglit  feel  the  pleasure  of  doin; 
what  would  please  him  of  my  own  accord.  A  little 
more  spare  time,  and  a  little  more  money  to  enjoy  it, 
would,  beskies.  neither  misbecome  my  age  por  mf 
condition ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  provoking  to  see  so  mmiy 
in  the  same  situation  winmng  the  air  at  freedom, 
while  I  sit  here,  caged  up  Tike  a  cobbler's  linnet,  ts 
chant  the  same  unvaried  lesson  from  sunrise  to  suih 
set,  not  to  mention  the  listening  to  so  many  lectures 
againbt  idlene^.  as  if  1  enjoyoi  or  was  making  me 
of  the  means  or  amusement !  But  then  I  cannot  at 
heart  blame  either  the  motive  or  the  object  of  this 
severity.  For  the  motive,  it  is  and  can  only  be  my 
father's  anxious,  devoted,  and  unremitting  affection 
and  zeal  for  my  improvement,  with  a  lauaabte  senao 
of  the  honour  of  the  profession  to  which  be  has 
trained  me. 

As  we  have  no  near  relations,  the  tie  betfi-ixt  us  is 
of  even  unusual  closeness,  though  in  itself  one  of  the 
strongest  which  nature  can  form.  I  am,  and  huve 
all  along  been,  the  exclusive  object  of  my  father's 
anxious  nopt4,  and  his  still  more  anxious*  nnd  en- 
grossing fears;  so  what  title  have  I  to  complain, 
althougn  now  and  then  these  fears  and  hopx  9  lead 
him  to  take  a  troublesome  and  incessant  charge  of 
all  my  motions?  Besides,  I  ought  to  recollect,  nud, 
Darsie,  I  do  recoiled,  that  my  father,  uiion  v.orioua 
important  occasions,  has  shown  that  he  cnn  he  in- 
dulgent as  well  as  strict.  The  leaving  his  old  -ipRrt- 
ments  in  the  Luckenbooths  was  to  him  like  (iivo:cing 

the  soul  from  th6  b<xiy  y  yet  Dr.  R did  but  hint 

that  the  better  air  of  this  new  district  was  niort  favour-  i 
able  to  my  health,  as  I  was  then  suffering  uiidtr  tha  | 
penalties  of  too  rapid  a  growth,  when  he  exchancied 
his  old  and  beloved  quarters,  adjarent  to  iht^  very 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  for  one  of  those  new  tene- 
ments [entire  within  themselves]  which  modem  taste 
has  so  lately  introduced.— Instance  also  the  inesti- 
mable favour  which  he  conferred  on  me  by  n  re'iving 
you  into  his  house,  when  you  had  only  the  unplea.-jant 
alternative  of  remaining,  though  a  grown-up  lad,  in 
the  societv  of  mere  boys.*  This  was  a  thing  wi  con- 
trary to  all  my  father's  ideas  of  seclusion,  of  eronomy, 
and  ot  the  safety  to  my  morals  and  industry,  w  hich 
he  wished  to  attain,  hv  preserving  me  from  the  j^^iety 
of  other  young  people,  thnt,  upon  my  word,  I  am 
always  rather  astonished  how  I  should  have  h  u!  the 
impudence  to  make  the  request,  and  that  he  srhookl 
have  complied  with  it. 

Then  for  the  object  of  his  solictttide— Do  not  laugh, 
or  hold  up  your  hands,  my  i^ood  Darsie;  but  upon  inf 
word  I  like  the  profession  to  whit  hi  am  in  thr  coTirse 
of  bting  educated,  and  am  serious  in  prostcutinsr  th« 
preliminary  studies.  The  law  is  my  vocation— in  an 
especial,  and,  I  may  snv,  in  a  hnreditary  way,  ray 
vocation;  for  ahhough  I  liavanot  the  honour  to  be- 
long to  any  of  the  great  fnuiilies  who  form  in  Scot- 
land, as  in'Franee,  the  nohh-s.^rof  the  robe,  and  viih 
us,  nt  least,  carry  their  heads  as  high,  or  rather  hitiher, 

•  The  diminutive  and  obiiniro  ftore  callod  BronnV  Siwr©, 
was  Imiled  about  ihc  time  of  its  erection  r«  Rn  ©xtrpinfli  cte- 
sant  imrrovenmnt  ufKjn  th«  ntylc  of  deKipiin?  and  «n CfTj 
Kdinburpli  reBidrnro*.  Each  Imuiae  wa«,  in  Hip  pliraie  n«i 
by  apiiraiKPrs,  "  tinixhed  within  i«M>ir,"  of,  in  the  kIi'i  mw«i 
liiiraoeolofy,  "Bolf-wmiiriiK-d."  It  waa  built  aliool  il»f  jr<ar 
1788-4  i  and  the  olU  paft  of  Ute  rity  l>ein»  near  nnd  acr  MissibJe, 
thin  iuiuiire  M>un  received  many  iiitjabitant/:.  uho  v>Mttarcil  ta 
remove  lu  io  mu<lemte  a  dutance  fnun  the  Hi^h  Street. 


tsimin.] 
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than  the  noblewe  of  the  ffwoid,— for  the  former  con- 
sisi  more  freouenily  of  the  "  firat-born  of  Egypt,"— 
yet  my  gramuather,  who,  I  dare  say,  was  a  most  ex- 
celleot  person,  had  the  honour  to  sign  a  bitter  proceet 
against  the  Union,  in  the  respecuble  character  of 
town-clerk,  to  the  ancient  Borough  of  Birlthegroat ; 
and  there  is  some  reaeonr-^all  I  say  to  hope,  or  to 
suspect  7— that  he  may  hove  been  a  natural  son  of  a 
first  cousin  of  the  then  Fairford  of  that  Ilk,  who  had 
been  long  numbered  among  the  minor  barons.  Now 
my  father  mounted  a  step  higher,  on  the  ladder  of 
l^ai  promotbn,  being,  as  you  know,  as  well  aa  I  do, 
an  eminent  and  respected  Writer  lo  his  Majesty's 
Signet ;  and  I  myself  am  destined  to  mount  a  round 
higher  still,  and  wear  the  honoured  robe  which  is 
sometimes  supposed,  like  Charity,  to  covera  multitude 
of  no&  I  have,  theirefore,  no  choice  but  to  climb  up- 
wards, siooe  we  have  mounted  thus  high,  or  else  to 
&U  down  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck.  So  that 
1  reconcile  myself  to  my  destiny ;  and  while  you  are 
lookiDX  from  mountain  peaks  at  distant  lakes  and 
filths,  1  am,  deapicibiu  juris,  consoling  myself  with 
viflions  of  crimson  and  scarlet  gowns— with  the  ap- 
pendai^M  of  handsome  cowla,  well  lined  with  salary. 
Ton  smile,  Darsie,  more  tuo,  and  seem  to  say  it  is 
littfe  worth  while  to  cozen  one's  self  with  such  vulgar 
dreams:  yours  being,  on  the  contrary*  of  a  high  and 
heroic  character,  bearing  the  tame  resemblance  to 
mine,  that  a  bench,  covered  'with  purple  cloth,  and 
plentifully  loaded  with  session  papers,  does  to  some 
Godiic  ttirooe,  rough  with  Barbaric  pearl  and  ^old. 
Bat  what  would  you  have?— £'ua  qucmque  trahxt  vo- 
bi9ta$.  And  my  visions  of  preferment,  though  they 
may  be  as  unsubstantial  at  present,  are  nevertheless 
more  capable  of  being  realized,  than  your  aspirations 
after  UieLord  knows  what.  What  says  my  father's 
proverb  7  **  hock  to  a  gown  of  gold,  and  you  will  at 
least  get  a  deeve  of  it?'  Such  is  my  pursuit ;  but 
what  dost  thou  Io«»k  to  1  The  chance  that  the  mystery, 
as  you  call  it,  which  at  present  overclouds  your  birtn 
and  connexions,  will  clear  up  into  soniething ,  inez- 
preenbly  and  inconceivably  brdliant:  and  this  without 
any  eflbrt  or  exertion  of  voiir  own,  but  purely  by  the 
good  will  of  Fortune.  I  know  the  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  thy  hearty  and  sincerciv  do  I  wish  that  thou 
badst  more  beatings  to  thank  me  for,  than  those 
which  thou  dost  acknowledge  so  gratefullv.  Then 
had  I^  thumped  these  Quixotical  expectations  out  of 
fhee^  and  thou  hadst  not,  as  now,  conceived  thyself 
10  be  the  hero  of  some  romantic  history,  and  con- 
verted in  thy  v»in  imagination,  honest  Grimths,  citizen 
and  broker,  wno  never  bestows  more  than  the  needful 
i^on  his  quarterly  epistles,  into  some  wise  Alcnnder 
'orsBgeAk|uif&  the  mystical  and  magical  protector  of 
thy  peerless  destiny.  But  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
tby  flkull  got  harder,  I  think,  and  my  knuckles  he- 
came  Hofler;  not  to  mention  that  at  length  thou  didst 
begm  to  show  about  thee  a  spark  of  something  dan- 
gerous, which  I  was  bound  to  respect  at  least,  u  I  dki 
aot  fear  it  ^ 

And  while  I  speak  of  this,  it  is  not  much  amiss  to 
advise  thee  to  correct  a  little  this  cock-a-hoop  courage 
of  thine.  I  fear  much  that,  like  a  hot  mettled  horse, 
it  will  carry  the  owner  into  some  scrape,  out  of  which 
be  will  find  it  difficult  to  extricate  himseff.  especially 
if  the  daring  spirit  which,  bore  thee  thither  should 
chance  to  fail  thee  at  a  pinch.  Remember,  Darsie, 
thou  art  not  naturally  courageous ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  long  since  agreed,  that,  quiet  as  I  am,  I  have  the 
advantage  in  this  important  particular.  My  courage 
consists,  I  think,  in  strength  of  nerves  and  constitu- 
tional indiflerence  to  danger;  which,,  though  it  never 
pashes  me  on  adventure,  secures  me  in  fulluse  of  my 
renoilection,  and  tolerably  complete  self-possession, 
when  danger  actoelly  arrives.  Now,  thine  seems 
more  what  may  be  called  intellectual  courage;  high- 
a^s  of  spirit,  and  desire  of  distinction ;  impulses 
which  render  thee  alive  to  the  love  of  fame,  and  deaf 
to  the  appreheniQon  of  danger,  until  it  forces  itself 
auddeoly  upon  thee.  I  own  that  whether  it  is  from 
my  havmg  caught  my  father's  apprehensions,  or  that 
I  nave  reason  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own,  I  often 
(iimk  that  this  wildfire  chase,  of  romantic  situation 
and  ndvcniuie,  may  lead  thee  into  some  mischief  i 


and  then  what  would  become  of  Alan  Fairlbrd  7  They 
might  make  whom  they  pleased  Lord- Advocate,  or 
Solicitor-General,  I  should  never  have  tl)e  heart  to 
strive  for  it.  All  my  exertions  are  intended  to  vindi- 
cate myself  one  day  m  your  eyes  i  and  T  think  I  should 
not  care  a  farthing  for  the  embroidered  silk  gown, 
more  than  for  an  old  woman's  apron,  unless  t  had 
hopes  that  thou  shouldst  ht  walking  the  boards  to 
adnure,  and  perhaps  to  envy  me. 

Tnat  this  nmy  be  the  case,  I  prithee—beware!  See 
/lot  a  Duleinea  in  every  slipshod  girl,  who,  with  blue 
eyes,  fair  hair,  a  tattered  plaid,  and  a  willow-wand  in 
her  gripe,  drives  out  the  village  cows  to  the  loaning. 
Do  not  think  you  will  meet  a  gallant  Valentine  m 
every  Enffljsh  ridei;  or  an  Orson  in  every  Highland 
drover.  View  thinga  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
may  bamagnified  through  thy  teeming  fancy.  I  have 
seen  thee  look  at  an  old  jgravel  pit,  till  tiiou  modest 
out  capes,  and  bays,  and  inlets,  crags,  and  precipicea, 
and  the  whole  stupendous  scenery  of  the  isle  of  Feroe, 
in  what  was  to  all  ordinarv  eyts  a  mere  horsepond. 
Besides,  did  I  not  Once  find  thee  gazing  with  respect 
at  a  lizard,  in  thotattitude  of  one  who  looks  upon  % 
crocodile  7  Now  this  is,  doubtless,  so  far  a  harmless 
exercise  of  you^  imagination,  for  the  puddle  cannot 
drown  you^no^  the  Lilliputian  alligator  eat  you  up.^ 
But  it  isdiflerent  in  society,  where  you  cannot  mistake 
the  character  of  those  you  converse  with,  or  sulier 
your  fancy  to  exaggerate  their  qualities,  good  or  bad, 
without  exposing  yourself  not  only  to  ridicule,  but  to 
great  and  serious  inconveniences.  Keep  guard,  there- 
fore on  your  imaginatwn,  my  dear  Darsie ;  and  let 
your  old  friend  assure  you,  it  !8  the  point  of  your  cha- 
racter most  pregnant  with  peril  to  its  good  and  gene- 
rous owner.  Adieu !  let  not  tl^e  franks  of  the  worthy 
peer  i;^ain  unemployed ;  abofe  all,  SU  memor  mti. 

A*  F. 


LETTER  IIL 

DABSIE  LATUin  TO  ALAN  PAIIIPOBD. 

8hepherd*«  Bufh. 

I HAVK  received  thine  absurd  and  most  conceited 
epistle.  It  is  well  for  thee  that,  Lovelace  and  Belfcrd 
like,  we  came  under  a  convention  to  pardon  every 
speciea  of  liberty  which  we  may  take  with  each  other  i 
since,  upon  my  word,  there  are  some  reflections  in 
your  last,  whicn  would  otherwise  have  obliged  me  to 
return  forthwith  to  Edinbuivh,  merely  to  show  you  I 
was  not  what  you  took  me  tor. 

Why,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  hast  thou  made  of  us ! 
^I  plunging  into  scrapes,  without  having  courage  to 
get  out  of  them— thy  sagacious  self,  afraid  to  put  one 
foot  before  the  other,  lest  it  should  run  away  from  it* 
companion ;  and  so  siandmg  still  like  a  post,  out  oi 
mere  faintness  and  coldness  of  heart,  while  all  tho 
world  were  driving  full  speed  past  thee.  Thou  a  por- 
trait-painter !— I  tell  thee,  Alai),  I  have  seen  a  better 
seated  on  the  fourth  round  of  a  ladder,  and  painting 
a  bare-breeched  Highlander,  hoUiog  a  pint-stoup  pa 
big  as  himself,  and  a  booted  Lowlander,  in  a  bob  wig, 
supporting  a  class  of  like  dimensions;  tho  whole 
being  depignedto  represent  the  sign  of  the  Salutatiori. 

How  hadst  thou  the  heart  to  reprefsent  ihine  own 
mdividual  self,  with  all  thy  motionb,  like  those  of  a 
great  Dutch  doll,  depending  on  the  pressure  of  certain 
springs,  aa  duty,  reflection,  and  the  like ;  without  the 
impulse  of  which,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  have  me 
bcDcve  thou  woulast  not  budge  an  inch  1  But  have  I 
not  seen  Gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight?  and 
must  I,  in  plain  terms,  remind  thee  of  certain  majd 
pranks?  Thou  hadst  ever.  with. the  gravest  senti- 
ments in  thy  mouth,  and  the  most  starched  reserve 
in  thy  manner,  a  kind  of  lumbering  proclivity  towards 
mischief  although  with  more  inclinotion  to  set  it 
a-«oing,  than  address  to  carry  it  through ;  and  I  can- 
not but  chuckle  internally,  when  I  think  of  haviiig 
seen  my  most  venerable  monitor,  the  future  President 
of  some  high  Scottish  Court,  puffins,  blowing,  and 
floundrring,  like  a  ciumsy  cart-non^  m  a  bog,  where 
his  eflxirts  to  extricate  himself  only  plunge  him  deeper 
at  every  awkward  stnig^le,  till  some  one— I  mvaei^ 
12* 
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fbr  exampt&-*took  compaMionon  th«  moaning  mon- 
ster, and  dnsgei  bim  out  by  mane  and  tail. 

As  for  mo,  my  portrait  is,  if  possibte,  even  more 
scandalously  cancatured.  /  fail  or  quau  in  spirit  at 
the  upcome !  Where  canst  thou  show  me  the  least 
8>uiptom  of  the  recreant  temper  with  wliich  thou 
ba3t  invested  mn,  (as  I  trust,)  merely  to  set  off  the 
solid  9nd  impassible  dignity  of  ihine  own  stupid  in- 
di^erence  1  If  you  ever  saw  me  tremble^  be  assured 
that  my  flesh,  like  that  of  the  old  Spanish  general, 
only  quaked  at  the  dangers  into  which  my  spirit  was 
about  to  lead  it.  Seriously,  Alan,  this  imputed  pov- 
erty of  spitdt  is  a  shabby  charge  to  bring  against  your 
friend.  I  have  examinod  myself  as  closely  as  I  can, 
fKsing,  in  very  truth,  a  little  hurt  at  your  having  such 
hanf  thoughts  of  me,  and  on  my  hfe  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  them.  I  allow  you  nave,  perhaps,  sonie 
advantage  of  me  in  the  steadiness  and  indilfei^nce 
of  your  temper ;  but  I  should  despise  myself,  if  I  were 
conscious  of  the  deficiency  in  courage  which  you 
seem  willing  enough  to  impute  to  me.  However,  I 
suppose  this  ungracious  hint  proceeds  from  sincere 
jmaety  for  my  safety ;  and  so  \'iewing  it,  I  swallow 
H  as  I  would  do  medicine  from  ft  friendly  doctor, 
aIthoi}g;h  I  believed  in  my  heart  he  had  mistaken  my 
eompjaint. 

This  offensive  inamiation  disposed  o£  I  thank  thee, 
Alan,  for  t  he  rest  of  thy  epistle.  I  thought  I  heard  your 
good  father  pronouncmg  the  wordNoble-Housob  with 
a  mixture/)!  contempt  and  displeasure,  as  if  the  very 
name  of  the  poor  little  hamlot  were  odious  to  him,  or, 
as  if  you  had  selected,  out  of  all  Scotland,  the  very 
place  at  which  you  had  no  call  to  dine.  But  if  he 
had  had  any  particular  aversion  to  that  blameless  vil- 
hige,  and  very  sorry  inn,  is  ii  not  his  oiNrn  fault  that  I 
did  not  accept  the  mvitation  of  the  Laird  of  Glengal- 
lacher,  to  shoot  a  buck  in  what  he  emphatically  calls 
his  "  country  ?"  Truth  is,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  have 
complied  with  his  Lairdship's  invitation.  To  shoot 
a  buck!  Think  how  magnificent  an  idea  to  one 
who  never  shot  any  thing  but  hedge-sparrows,  and 
that  with  a  horse-pistol,  purchased  at  a  broker's  stand 
in  the  Cowgate  I— You,  who  stand  upon  your  courage, 
ma^  remember  that  I  took  the  risk  of  firing  the  said 
pistol  for  the  first  time,  while  you  stood  at  twenty 
yards'  distance}  and  that,  when  you  were  persuaded 
>t  would  go  off  without  bursting,  forgetting  all  law 
bat  that  of  the  biggest  and  strongest,  you  possessed 
yourself  of  it  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  the  holydays. 
»uch  a  day's  sport  was  no  complete  introduction  to 
the  noble  art  oi  tloer-stalking,  as  it  is  practised  in  the 
Highlands ;  but  I  should  nor  have  scrupled  to- accept 
honest  Glengallacher's  invitation,  at  the  risk  of  firing 
a  rifle  fijr  the  first  time,  had  it  not  been  for  theoutcrv 
which  your  father  made  at  my  proposal,  in  the  full 
ardour  of  his  zeal  for  King  George,  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession, and  the  Presbyterian  iaith.  I  wish  I  had 
stood  out,  since  I  have  gained  so  little  upon  his  good 
opinion  by  submission.  Ail  his  impressions  concern- 
ing the  Highlanders  are  taken  firom  the  recollections 
ofthe  Forty-five,  when  he  retreated  from  the  West- 
Port  with  his  hrother  volunteers,  each  to  the  fortalice 
of  his  own  separate  dwelling,  so  soon  as  they  heard 
the  Adventurer  was  arriveawith  his  clans  as  near 
tnem  as  Kirkliston.  The  flight  of  Falkirk— parma 
non  bene  selecta — in  which  I  think  your  sire  had  his 
■hare  with  the  undaunted  western  regiment,  does  not 
nem  to  have  im(»'Oved  his  taste  for  the  company  of 
the  Highlanders  1  (quaere.  Alan,  dost  thou  derive  the 
courage  thou  makest  sacn  boast  of  from  a  hereditary 
source  7)— and  stories  of  Rob  Roy  Macgrecor,  ana 
Sergeant  Alan  Mtior  Cameron,*  have  served  to  paint 
them  in  still  more  sable  colours  to  his  imaginatbn. 

Now,  from  all  loan  understand,  these  ideas,  as  ao- 
ptied  to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  areabsolutelv 
eiiimerieal.  The  Pretender  is  no  more  remembefed 
in  the  Highlands,  than  if  the  poor  gentleman  were 
gathered  to  his  hundred  and  eight  fathers,  whose 
Dortraits  adorn  the  ancient  walls  of  Holyrood ;  the 
broadswords  have  passed  into  other  hands;   the 

*  or  Rob  Rny  we  have  h«d  irnire  th«Mi  anoagh.  Alao  CaoM* 
wm,  oominouiy  called  Sergeant  Mhor,  a  I'reobooujr  of  Iha 
Hune  period,  wu  eqaally  remaikabto  for  Btreuffth,  euurafe,  and 
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targets  are  used  to  cover  the  bntter  c^nw ;  and  tlii 
race  has  sunk,  or  is  fast  sinking,  from  ruffling  bullies 
into  tame  cheaters.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  my 
conviction  that  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in  the  north, 
which,  arriving  at  your  father's  conclusion,  tbouf^h 
from  different  premises,  inclined  my  course  in  tots 
direction,,  where  perhaps  I  shsU  see  as  little. 

One  thing,  however,  I  have  seen ;  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  the  more  indescribable,  that  I  was  debarml 
from  treading  the  land  which  my  eyes  were  permitted 
to  gaze  upon,  like  those  of  the  dying  prophet  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Pisgah,— I  have  seen,  in  a  ¥ron),  the 
fruilful  shores  of  merry  England;  merry  Eilgiand! 
of  which  I  boost  myself  a  nanve,  and  ot  which  1  gaze, 
even  while  raging  floods  and  unstable  quicksands 
with  the  filial  affection  of  a  dutifiil  son. 


divide  us,  i 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten,  Alan— for  when 
didst  thou  ever  forget  what  was  mteresHng  to  thjr 
friend?— that  the  same  letter  from  my  fnend  Grif- 
fiths, which  doubled  my  income,  and  placed  my 
motions  st  my  own  free  disposal,  contained  a  pro- 
hibitory clause,  by  which,  reason  none  assigned,  I  was 
interdicted,  as  I  respected  my  present  safety  and 
future  fortunes^  from  visiting  England ;  ev^  other 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  a  tour,  if  I  pleased, 
on  the  continent,  being  left  to  mv  own  choice^— Where 
is  the  tale,  Alan,  of  a  covered  dish  in  th6  midst  of  a 
royal  banquet,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  every  gmsi 
were  immediately  fixed,  neglecting  aS  the  daintifs 
with  which  the  table  was  loaded  7  This  clause  of 
banishment  from  England— from  my  native  countiy— 
from  the  land  of  the  brave,  and  the  wise,  and  the 
fiiee— nffeets  me  mors  than  I  am  rejoiced  by  the  free- 
dom and  independency  assigned  to  me  in  dl  othef 
respects.  Thus  in  seeking  this  extreme  boundary  of 
the  country  which  I  am  forbidden  to  tread,  I  resemble 
the  poor  tethered  horse  which,  you  may  haveobserved. 
is  always  grazing  on  the  very  verge  of  the  circle  to 
which  it  is  limitea  by  its  halter.      '*' 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  romance  for  obeying  tltis 
impulse  towards  the  South ;  nor  sunpose  that,  to 
gratify  the  imaginary  longing  of  an  idle  enriosity,  I 
am  in  any  danger  of  risking  the  solid  comforts  of  ray 
present  condition.  Whoever  has  hitherto  taken  charge 
of  my  motions,  has  shown  me,  by  convincing  proon, 
more  weighty  than  the  assurances  \Khich  tni^  have 
withheld,  that  mv  real  advantage  is  their  pnacipal 
object.  I  should  oe,  thereforci  worse  than  a  fool  did 
I  object  to  their  authority,  even  when  it  seems  some- 
what capriciously  exercised ;  for  assuredly,  at  my  a;^ 
I  might—intrusted  as  I  am  with  the  care  and  nuin- 
agemcnt  of  myself  in  every  other  particular— expect 
that  the  cause  of  excluding  me  from  England  shooM 
be  frankly  and  fairly  staled  for  my  own  consideration 
and  guidance.  However,  I  will  not  grumble  about 
the  matter.  I  shall  know  the  whole  story  one  day,  I 
suppose ;  and  perhaps,  as  yon  sometimes  sormise.  I 
shall  not  find  there  is  any  mighty  matter  in  it  after  alL 

Yet 'one  cannot  help  wondering— but,  phigue  on  ii. 
if  I  wonder  any  longer,  my  letter  will  bo  as  full  or 
wonders  as  one  of  Katterfelto's  advertiaementSw  I 
have  a  month's  mind,  instead  of  this  damnable 
iteration  of  guesses  and  forebodings,  to  give  thee  the 
history  of  a  little  adventure  ^ivhich  befel  me  yesterday ; 
thougn  I  am  sure  you  will,  as  usual,  turn  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spy-glass  on  my  poor  narrative,  and  re- 
duce, more  fuo,  to  the  most  petty  trivtpltiea,  the 
circumstances  to  which  thou  accusest  me  of  giving 
undue  consequence.  Hang  thee,  Alan,  thou  art  as 
unfit  a  confidant  for  a  youthful  gallant  with  some 
spice  of  imagination,  as  the  old  taciturn  secretary  of 
Facardin  of  Trebi^ond.  Nevertheless,  we  must  each 
perform  our  separate  destinies.  I  am  doomed  to  sees 
act,  and  tell.*— thou  like  a  Dutchman, enclosed  in  the 
same  Dilizence  with  a  Gascon,  to  hear,  and  shrug 
thyshoulders. 

Of  Dumfries,  the  capital  town  of  this  oonnty,  I 
have  but  little  to  say,  snd  will  not  abuse  your  patience 
by  reminding  you,  that  it  is  built  on  the  gallant  river 
Nith,  and  that  its  churchyard,  the  highest  place  ot 
the  whole  town,  commands  an  extensive  and  fine 
prospect.  Neither  will  I  take  the  traveller's  privileses 
of  inflicting  upon  you  the  whole  history  of  Bruue 
poniaiding  the  Red  Oomyn  in  the  Church  of  ihii 
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Dominicans  at  this  place,  and  becoming  a  king  and 
l^triot,  because  he  had  been  a  church-breaker  and 
a  mcnlerer.  The  present  Dunifriezers  remember  and 
jastify  (be  dised,  observing,  it  was  only  a  papist  church 
—in  evidence  wh.Tcof,  its  wails  have  been  so  com- 
pletely demolished,  that  no  vestiges  of  them  remain. 
They  ajy  a  sturdy  set  of  true-blue  Presbyterians,  these 
burjjhenf  of  Dumfries ;  men  aftor  your  father's  own 
heart,  zealous  for  the  Proitstant  succession— the 
rather  that  manyrof  the  great  families  around  are  sus- 
pected to  beof  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  shared, 
£  great  many  of  them,  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
Fifi&D,  and  some  in  the  more  recent  business  of 
th*?  Forty- five.  The  town  itself  sutfered  in  the  latter 
era^  for  Lord  Elcho,  with  a  large  party  of  the 
rebels,  levied  a  severe  contribution  upon  Duuifrie&  on 
accoimt  o/  the  citizens  having  annoyed  the  rear  oi  the 
Chevalier  during  his  march  mto  England. 

Many  of  tha*e  particulars  I  learned  from  Provost 
C ,  who,  happening  to  see  me  in  the  market- 
place, remembered  that  I  was  an  intimate  of  vour  fa- 
ther's, and  very  kindlv  asked  me  to  dinner.  Pray  tell 
vour  fatlw  that  the  eifects  of  his  kindness  to  me  fol- 
low meeverjr  where.  '  I  became  tired,  however,  of  this 
pretty  town  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
erept  aion^  (he  coast  eastwards,  amusing  myeelf  with 
looking  out  for  objects  of  antiquity,  and  sometimes 
making,  or  attempting  to  make,  use  of  my  new  an- 
gling-rod. By  the  way^  old  Cotton's  instructions,  by 
which  I  hoped  to  qualify  myself  for  one  of  the  gentle 
society  of  anglers,  are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  this 
meridian.  I  learned  this  by  mere  accident,  after  I  had 
waital  £aur  mortal  hours.  I  shall  never  forget  an  im- 
pudent urchin,  a  cowherd,  about  twelve  vcars  old, 
without  either  brogue  or  bonnet,  barelegged,  and  with 
a  very  indifferent  pair^of  brtechea— how  the  villain 

,and 
id  to 

1  last, 

to  bod  the  rod  to  the  sneering  scoundrel,  to  see  what 
he  would  make  of  it;  and  he  not  only  half  filled  my 
basket  ui  an  hour,  but  literally  taught  me  to  kill  two 
inNits  with  my  own  hand.  This,  and  Sam  bavins? 
fomul  the  hay  and  oats,  not  forgetting  the  ale,  very 
g-)od  at  this  small  inn,  first  made  me  take  the  fancy 
of  rcstins  here  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  have  got  my 
griniiing  oleckguard  of  a  Piscnlor  leave  to  attend  on 
me,  by  payisg  sixpence  a-day  for  a  herdboy  in  his 
stead. 

A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  this  small 
bouse,  and  my  bedroom  is  sweetened  with  lavender,' 
has  a  clean  sash-window,  and  the  walls  arc,  more- 
over, adorned  with  ballads  of  F^ir  Rosamond  and 
Crael  Barbara  Allan.  The  woman's  accent,  though 
uncouth  eooogh,  sounds  yet  kindly  in  my  ear;  fori 
hava  never  yet  fo^^otten  the  desolate  effect  produced 
on  my  iniant  organs,  when  I  heard  on  all  sides  your 
ik>w  and  broad  northern  pronunciation,  which  was  to 
me  the  tone  of  a  foreign  land.  I  am  sensible  I  my- 
self have  since  that  time  acquired  Scotch  in  perfec- 
tion, and  many  a  Scotticism  withal.  Still  the  sound 
91  the  Eo^ifih  accentuatwn  comes  to  my  ears  as  the 
iDiies  of  a  friend ;  and  even  when  heard  from  the 
BMMitb  of  some  wandering  beggar,  it  has  seldoln  failed 
to  charm  forth  my  mite.  Vou  Scotch,  who  are  so 
IMOud  of  your  own  nationality,  must  make  due  allow- 
ance for  that  of  other  folks. 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  about  to  set  forth  to  the 
stream  where  I  had  commenced  angler  the  night  be- 
ii>re,  but  was  prevented  by  a  heavy  shower  of  raia. 
from  stirring  abroad  the  whole  forenoon ;  during  all 
which  time  1  heard  my  varlet  of  a  guide  as  loud  with 
hid  blackguard  jokes  in  the  kitchen,  as  a  footman  in 
the  shilling  gallery ;— so  little  are  modesty  and  inno- 
ci;n^  the  mseparable  companions  of  rusticity  and  se- 
chi-ion. 

1i^'h«n  after  dinner  the  day  cleared,  and  we  at  length 
sallied  oi^c  to  the  river  side,  I  found  myself  subjected 
lo  a  n£w  trick  on  the  part  of  my  accomplished  pre- 
eet>tor.  Apparently,  he  liked  fishing  himself  better 
than  the  trouble  of  instructing  an  awkward  novice, 
such  as  I ;  and  in  hopes  of  exhausting  my  patience, 
and  inducing  qne  to  resign  the  rod,  as  I  had  done  on 
*he  preceding  day,  my  friend  contrived  to  keep  me 


thrashing  the  water  more  than  an  hour  with  a  point- 
less hook.  I  detected  this  trick  at  last,  by  observing 
the  rogue  grinning  with  delight  when  he  saw  a  large 
trout  rise  and  dash  harmless  away  from  the  angle.  1 
gave  him  a  sound  cuff.  Alan ;  but  the  next  moment 
was  Borrv,  and,  to  make  amends,  yieldi'd  possession 
of  the  fishing-rod  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  he  un- 
dertaking to  bring  me  home  a  dish  of  trouts  for  my 
supper^  in  atonemeiu  for  his  offences. 

Havmg  thus  got  honourably  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
amusing  myself  in  a  way  I  cared  not  for,  I  turned  my 
steps  towards  the  sea,  or  rather  the  Solway  Frith, 
which  hire  separates  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  ona 
which  lay  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  by  a  pleasant 
walk  over  sandy  knolls,  covered  with  short  herbage, 
which  you  call  Links,  and  we  English,  Downs. 

But  the  rest  of  my  adventure  would  weary  out  my 
fingers,  and  must  be  deferred  until  to-morrow,  when 
you  shall  hear  from  me  by  way  of  continuation;  and, 
in  the  mean  while,  to  prevent  overhasty  conclusions! 
I  must  just  hint  to  you,  we  are  but  yet  on  the  veige  of 
the  adventure  which  it  is  my  puipose  to  oommuAi- 
cateL 


LETTER  IV. 

TSa  0AMa  TO  TBB  SAMB. 

Shepherd't  Bulv 
'  I  MEKTiONXD  in  my  last,  that  having  abandoned 
my  fishing-rod  as  an  unprofitable  implement,  I 
crossed  over  the  open  downs  which  divided  me  from 
the  margin  of  the  Solway.  When  1  reached  the 
banks  of  the  great  estuary,  ivhich  are  here  very  bare 
and  exposed,  the  waters  had  receded  from  the  large 
and  level  space  of  sand,  through  which  a  stream, 
now  feeble  and  fordnble,  found  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  whole  was  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  loiy 
and  setting  sun.  who  showed  his  ruddy  front  like  a 
warrior  prepared  for  defence,  over  a  huge  battlcmen^ed 
and  turreted  wall  of  crimson  and  black  clouds,  which 
appeared  like  an  immense  Gothic  fortress,  into  which 
the  lord  of  day  was  descending.  His  sotting  rave 
glimmered  bright  upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  sands, 
and  the  numberless  pools  of  water  by  which  it  was 
covered,  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground  had  occa- 
sioned their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a 
number  of  horsemen,  who  were  actually  employed  in 
hunting  salmon.  Ay,  Alan,  lift  up  your  hands  and 
eyes  as  you  will,  I  can  give  their  mode  of  fishing  no 
name  so  appropriate ;  for  they  ehased  the  fish  at  full 
gallop,  and  struck  them  with  their  barbed  spears,  as 


you  see  hunters  spearing  boars  in  the  old  lapesti 
The  salmon,  to  be  sure,  take  the  thing  more  9uict! 


;iy. 

than  the  boors ;  but  they  are  so  swift  in  their  own 
element,  that  to  pursue  and  strike  them  is  the  task  of 
a  good  horseman,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  determined  hand, 
and  full  command  both  ox  his  horse  and  weapon.  The 
shouts  of  the  fellows  as  they  galloped  up  and  down 
in  the  animating  exercise— their  loud  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter when  any  oftheir  number  caught  a  fall— and  still 
louder  acclamations  when  any  of  the  party  made  a 
capital  stroke  with  ^his  lance  -gave  so  much  anima- 
tion to  the  whole  scene,  that  I  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sport,  and  ventured  forward  a  considerable 
space  on  the  sands.  The  feats  of  one  horseman,  m 
particular,  called  forth  so  repeatedly  the  clamorous 
applause  of  his  companions,  that  the  very  banks  rans 
again  with  their  shouts.  He  was  a  tall  man,  well 
mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  which  he  caused  to 
turn  and  wind  like  a  bird  in  the  air,  carried  a  longer 
spear  than  the  others,  and  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or 
bonnet,  with  a  short  feather  in  it,  which  gave  him  on 
the  whole,  rather  a  superior  appearance  to  the  other 
fishermen.  He  seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  authority 
among  them,  and  occasionally  directed  their  motions 
boih  by  voice  and  hand;  at  which  times  I  thought 
his  grstures  were  strikin;;,  and  his  voice  uncominonly 
sonorous  and  commanding. 

The  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shore,  and  the 
interest  of  the  scene  was  almost  over,  while  I  lin- 
gered on  the  sands,  with  my  looks  tunied  to  tha 
shores  of  England,  still  gilded  oy  the  sun's  last  raK 
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and.  as  it  sfometl,  warce  (listant  a  mile  from  me. 
Tlio  anxious  lliou;;h!s  whuli  haunt  me  btgun  to 
XTi'ij^ier  ill  my  l.os/in,  and  my  feci  slowly  ami  instn- 
filily  approach*  d  the  nvcr  whk-h  divided  m»*  l'r)ui 
the  forJjiuclon  prccintp,  though  without  an\  foiined 
int<  ii'ion,  whi ii  my  .^tL'ps  wire  Jirrthien  hv  the  sound 
of  n  h')is«'  <ali<  P'".-;  ond  as  I  turn  d,  the  rider  (tlif 
same  n^'irruian  w;iium  I  had  fornu  rly  diyiinKuislied) 
cnlkd  out  to  me,  in  an  abrupt  manner.  "  Soho,  bro- 
ther !  you  are  loo  hite  for  liownes-a  to-night— the  title 
v,ill  ni:ikepre.«enlly."  , 

I  iiirnod  my  head  and  looked  at  him  without  nn- 
Bwvrini?;  for,  to  my  ihinkinj?,  liis  sudden  npprnrance 
(or  rather,  I  should  say  his  uiicxfHCtetl  approach)  had, 
amidst  the  patherinii;  shadows  and  UnKerinf*  light, 
something  in  it  wliieh  was  w  ild  and  ominous. 

"  Are  you  deaf  ?"  ho  added—"  or  are  you  mad  7— or 
have  you  a  mind  for  the  next  world?" 

"lama  stran;jer,"  1  answered,  "  nnd,had  no  other 
purpose  than  looking  on  at  the  fisliing— I  am  about  to 
return  to  the  side  I  came  from." 

"  Re  8t  make  baste  then,"  sajd  he.  "  He  that  dreams 
on  the  bed  of  the  Solway,  may  wake  in  the  next 
world.  The  sky  threatens  a  blast  that  will  bring  in 
the  waves  three  feet  a-breask" 

So  saying,  be  turned  his  torse  and  rotle  oflj  while 
I  begon  to  walk  back  towards  the  S^cottiRh  shore,  a 
little  alarmed  at  what  I  had  heard ;  for  the  tide  ad- 
vances with  mich  rapidity  upon  these  fatal  sandp,  that 
well-niounied  horsemen  lay  aside  hopes  of  safety,  if 
tlioy  rktj  lis  white  stugc  advancing  while  they  are  yet 
at  a  distance  from  the  bank. 

These  recollections  grew  more  agitating,  and,  in- 
stead of  walking  deliberately,  I  began  a  race  as  fast 
as  I  could,  feeling,  or  thinking  I  felt,  each  pool  of  salt 
water  thrum^h  which  I  splashed,  grow  dwptr  and 
deeper.  At  length  the  surface  of  the  sand  did  seem 
considerably  more  intersected  >^Uh  pools  and  chan- 
nels full  of  water— either  that  the  tide  was  really  be- 
pnning  to  influence  the  bed  of  the  estuary,  or,  as  I 
must  own  isi-qually  probable,  that  I  had,  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  my  retreat,  involved  myself  in  diffi- 
culties which  I  had  avoided  in  my  more  deliberate 
advance.  Kiiher  way,  it  was  rather  an  unpromising 
state  of  affairs,  for  the  sands  at  the  same  time  turned 
softer,  and  my  footsteps,  so  soon  as  I  had  passed, 
were  insfantly  filled  with  water.  I  began  to  have 
odd  recollections  concerning  the  snugness  of  your 
father's  parlour,  and  the  secure  footing  affordec)  by 
the  pavement  of  Brown's  Square  and  Scot's  close. 


I  was  utterly  unacquainted,  when  I  alighted  apd  be> 
gtin  to  relun),  in  the  best  fashion  I  could,  my  ihanli 
for  the  important  service  which  he  had  just  reoduvd 
me. 

The  stranger  only  replied  by  an  impatient "  pshaw  f* 
and  was  nboiit  to  rideoffl  and  leave  me  to  myowti 
n  sources,  w  hen  I  implored  him  to  compleU'  his  woik 
of  Ifindness,  by  directing  mo  to  Sfaephird's  Buch, 
which  was,  a.*«I  mtormed  him,  myhomc  for  thepreseoL 

"To  Slupherd's  Bush  ?"  ho  aaid ;  " it  is  but  thf« 
milf s,  but  U  you  know  not  the  land  better  than  tba, 
sand,  you  may  break  your  neck  before  you  get  there; 
for  it  is  no  road  for  a  moping  boy  in  n  dark  nigbt : 
and,  besides,  there  are  the  brook  and  the  fens  to  ctom.'' 

I  was  a  little  dismayed  ai  this  commuDication  of 
such  difiicultics  as  my  habits  have  not  called  on  meio 
contend  with.  Once  more  tho  idea  of  thv  Other's 
fiit^side  came  across  me:  and  I  could  have  oeen  weB 
contented  to  have  awopM  the  romance  of  my  ratuatjoii. 
together  with  the  gloiious  independence  of  control 
which  I  possessed  at  the  moment,  for  the  comforts  oi 
the  chimi)ey-corner,  though  I  were  obliged  to  keep  of 
eyes  chained  to  Erskine's  Larger  Institutes. 

I  asked  my  new  friend  whether  he  could  #}t  direct 
me  to  any  house  of  publie entertainment  for  theni|ht| 
and,  supposing  it  probable  he  was  himself  a  poor  mat. 
I  added,  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  weU-fiDca 
pocketbookf  that  I  could  make  it  worth  anv  inaii'f 
while  to  oulige  me.  The  fisherman  makiog  M 
answer,  I  turned  away  from  him  with  as  galiaatao 
appearance  of  indiflisrence  as  I  could  commond,  and 
began  to  take,  as  I  thought,  the  path  which  he  had 
pointt\i  out  to  me. 

His  deep  voice  immediately  sounded  af^er  me  to  re- 
call me.  'Stay,  young  man,  stay—you  have  mistakes 
the  road  alreacfy.— I  wonder  your  friends  send  outauch 

than 


when  my  In'tter  genius,  the  tall  fishennan,  appeared 
once  more  close  to  my  side,  he  and  his  sable  horse 
looming  gigantic  in  the  now  darkening  twilight. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  said,  in  the  same  deep  tone 
which  had  before  thrilled  on  my  ear,  "or  are  you 
weary  of  your  life  ?— You  will  be  presently  amongst 
the  quicksands."— I  professed  my  ignorance  of  the 
way,  to  which  he  only  replied,  "There  is  no  time  for 
prating— .«^^t  up  behind  me." 

He  probably  expected  me  to  spring  from  theground 
with  ine  activity  vvhiL-h  these  Borderers  Iiav(»,  by  con- 
stant practice,  acquired  in  every  .thing  relating  to 
horsemanship ;  but  as  I  stood  irresolute,  he  extended 
his  hand,  and  grasping  mine,  bid  me  place  my  foot  on 

,  the  toe  of  his  boot,  ana  thiw  raised  me  in  a  tnce  to  the 
croupe  of  his  horse.  I  was  scarce  securely  8eat«»fl, 
ere  ne  shook  the  reins  of  his  horse,  who  instantly 
sprung  forward ;  but  annoyed,  doubtless,  by  the  un- 
usual burden,  treated  us  to  two  or  three  bounds,  ac- 
compani<  d  by  as  many  flourishes  of  his  hind  lireK 
The  rider  sat  like  a  tower,  notwithstanding  that  the 
unexp  cted  plunging  of  the  animal  threw  me  forward 
npon  him.  Theliorse  was  soon  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  discipline  oi'  the  spur  and  bridle,  and  went  off 
at  a  stea  !y  hand  gallop ;  thus  shortening  the  devious, 
for  it  was  by  no  means  a  direct  path,  by  whieh  the 
rider,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands,  made  for  the 
Lorthern  bank. 

My  friend,  perhaps  T  may  call  him  my  preserver,— 
for.  to  a  stranger,  my  situation  was  fraught  with  real 
danger.— continued  'to  press  on  at  the  same  speedy 
pare,  but  in  perfect  silence,  and  I  was  under  too  mucn 

■  anxiety  of  mind,  to  disturb  him  \vith  any  questions. 
At  length  we  arnved  at  a  part  of  the  ahore  with  which 


an  inconsiderate  youtli,  without  eonie  one  wii 
himself  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  Perhaps  they  misbt  not  have  done  so^*'  said  I,  "3 
I  had  ony  friends  who  cared  about  the  matter." 

"  Well,  air,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  my  custom  to  opea 
my  house  to  strangers,  but  your  pinch  is  like  to  be  a 
smart  one ;  for,  besides  the  risk  from  bad  roads,  fottk 
and  broken  ground,  and  the  night,  which  looks  boa 
black  and  gloomy,  there  is  bad  company  o*i  the  rotd 
sometimes— at  least  it  has  a  bad  name,  and  some  hate  . 
come  to  harm ;  so  that  I  think  I  must  for  once  make 
my  rule  give  way  to  your  neceasity,  and  give  yoa  a 
night's  lodging  in  my  cottage." 

Why  was  it,  Alan,  that  I  could  not  help  giving  ib 
involuntary  shudder  at  receiving  an  invitation  so  sea- 
sonable in  itself,  and  so  suitable  to  my  naturally 
inquisitive  disposition  ?  I  easily  suppream  this  mn 
timely  sensation;  and,  as  I  returned  thanks,  aod 
expressed  my  hope  that  I  should, not  disarraoge  hit 
family,  I  once  more  dropped  a  hint  of  my  desire  t» 
make  compensation  for  any  trouble  I  might  occasidjj. 
The  man  answered  very  coldly,  "Voai  presence  wiB 
no  doubt  give  me  trouble,  sir,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  whia 
your  purse  cannot  compensate;  in  a  word,  althoon 
I  am  content  jo  receive  you  as  my  guest,  I  am  do  pw* 
lican  to  call  a  reckoning." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and  at  his  instance,  once  mpit 
seated  myself  behind  him  upon  the  good  horse,  whick 
went  forth  steady  as  before— the  monn,  whenever  she   , 
could  penetrate  the  clouds,  throwing  the  huge  shadow 
of  the  animal,  with  its  double  burden,  on  the  win   | 
and  bare  ground  over  which  we  passed. 

Thou  mayst  laugh  till  thou  lettest  the  .letter  fall  if 
thou  wilt,  but  it  reminded  me  of  the  Magician  Atlaa- 
tes  on  his  hippogriff,  with  a  knight  trussed  up  behind 
him,  in  the  manner  Ariosto  has  depicted  that  matter. 
Thou  art,  I  know,  matter-of-fact  enouf^h  to  affi?ct  con- 
tempt  of  that  fascinating  and  delicious  poem ;  boj 
thinK  not  that,  to  conform  with  thv  bad  taste,  I  shall 
forbear  any  suitable  illustration  which  now  or  hei»' 
alter  may  occur  to  mo. 

On  we  went,  the  sky  blackening  around  os,  aod 
the  wind  beginning  to  pipe  such  a  wild  and  m?laa- 
choly  tune  as  best  suited  the  hollow  sounds  of  thi 
advancing  tide,  which  I  could  hear  at  a  distanetk 
like  the  roar  of  some  immense  monster  defraudul « 
its  prey. 

At  length,  our  course  was  crossed  bv  a  deep  deu  IT  ; 
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dini^e,  rach  as  they  ctil]  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  a 
cIpd,  ami  in  otheni  a  cicucb,  or  narrow  glen.  It  s:eein(xl, 
by  the  broken  giancee  which  the  moon  continued  to 
throw  upon  it,  to  be  steep,  pipcipitous.  and  full  of  trees, 
which  are,  generally  speaking,  rather  scarce  upon 
these  shores.  The  descent  by  which  we  plunged  inio 
this  di41  was  buth  steep  and  ruiKed,  with  two  or  thrve 
abrupt  turnings;  but  neither  danger  nor  darkness 
impeded  the  motion  of  the  black  horse,  who  seemed 
rauier  lo  elide  upon  his  haunches,  than  to  gallop 
down  the  pass,  throwing  me  again  on  the  shoulders 
of  ibe  athletic  rider,  who,  sustaining  no  inconve- 
nience by  the  circumstance,  continued  to  press  the 
horse  forwanl  with  his  heel,  steadily  supportuig  him 
at  the  sanie  time  by  raising  his  bridle-hand,  until  we 
stood  in  safety  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep— nut  a  little 
10  my  consolation,  as,  friend  Alan,  thou  mayat  easily 
tOBcetve. 

A  very  short  advance  tip  the  glen,  the  bottom  of 
whieh  we  had  attained  by  this  ugly  descent,  brought 
\m  in  front  of  two  or  three  cottages,  one  of  which 
another  blink  of  moonshine  enabled  me  to  rate  as 
'  rather  better  than  those  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  for  the  sashes  seemed  glazed, 
and  there  were  what  are  called  storm-windows  in 
the  rodC^  giving  svmptoms  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
Seoood  story.  The  scene  around  was  very  interest- 
ing ;  for  the  cottages,  and  the  yards  or  crofts  anru^xed 
to  them,  occupied  a  haugh^  or  holm,  of  two  acres, 
which  •  brook  of  some  consequence  (to  judge  from  its 
roar)  had  left  upon  one  side  of  the  litUe  glen  while 
finding  Its  course  clo^  to  the  further  bank,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  covered  and  darkened  with  trees,  while 
the  level  space  beneath  ei^oyed  such  stormy  smiles 
as  the  moon  had  that  night  to  bestow. 

I  had  little  time  for  ooservation,  for  my  compa-, 
nion's  loud  whistle,  seconded  by  an  equally  loud  hal-' 
loo,  speedily  brought  to  the  door  of  the  principal  cot- 
tage a  mnn  and  a  woman,  together  with  two  large 
Newfoundland  dogs,  the  deep  baying  of  which  I  had 
for  some  time  heard.  A  yelpmg  terrier  or  two,  which 
li&i  joined  the  concert,  were  sfleni  at  the  presence  of 
ray  conductor,  and  b^n  to  whine,  jump  up,  and 
fawn  upon  him.  The  ^m&le  drew  hack  when  she 
beheld  a  stranger;  the  man,  who  had  a  lighted  lan- 
tern, advanced,  and,  without  any  observation,  received 
the  horse  from  my  host,  and  led  him,  doubtless,  to 
■cable,  while  I  followed  my  conductor  into  the  house. 
Ifbm  we  had  passed  the  haUaUy*  we  entered  a  well- 
ned  apartment,  with  a  elean  bnck  floor,  where  a  fire 
Mazed  ^(much  to  my  contentment)  in  the  ordinary 
mjeciing  sort  of  chimney,  common  in  Scottish 
imiBos.  There  were  stone  seats  within  the  chimney ; 
and  ordinary  ntensils.  mixed  with  fishing-spears, 
Bets»  and  similar  implements  of  sport,  were  hung 
aromid  the  walls  of  the  place.  The  female  who  had 
&8t  appeared  at  the  door,  had  now  retreated  into  a 
■de  apartment.  She  was  presently  followed  by  my 
gtbde.  alter  he  had  silently  motioned  me  to  a  seat ; 
and  ineir  place  was  supplied  by  an  elderly  woman,  in 
a  gray  stufT  f^wn,  with  a  check  apron  and  /oy.  obvi- 
ously a  menial)  though  neater  in  her  dress  than  is 
asual  in  her  apparent  rank— an  advantage  which 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  very  forbidding  aspect 
But  the  most  singular  part  of  her  attire,  in  this  very 
Phttestant  country,  was  a  rusary,  in  which  the  smaller 
beads  were  black  oak,  and  those  indicating  the  pater- 
RM/er  of  silver,  with  a  crucifix  of  the  same  metal. 

This  person  made  preparations  for  supper,  by  spread- 
ing a  clean  though  coarse  cloth  over  a  large  oaken 
laole,  placiit^  trenchers  and  salt  upon  it,  and  arrang- 
ing the  Cre  to  receive  a  gridiron.  I  observed  her  mo- 
oons  in  silence ;  for  she  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  me, 
and  as  her  looks  were  singularly  forbidding,  I  felt  no 
dinorition  to  commence  conversation.  « 

When  this  duenna  had  made  all  preliminary  ar- 
ran^menia,  she  took  from  the  well-filled  pouch  of 
my  oondticior,  which  he  had  hung  jip  hy  the  door,  one 
ar  two  salmon,  or  grilaes^  as  the  smaller  sort  are 
fernied,and  selecting  that  which  seemed  best,  and  in 
higliest  season,  began  to  cut  it  into  slices,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  griUadc ;  the  savoury  smell  of  which  affected 
ne  so  powerfully,  that  1  began  sincerely  to  hope  that 
*  Tb»  Mitiiioa  w.lueh  itividet  aSootUaii  eotiac«' 


no  delay  would  intervene  between  the  platter  and  the 

I  lip* 

As  this  thought  came  across  nie,  the  man  who'hac 
conducttxl  the  norse  to  the  stable  entered  the  apart* 
ment,  and  discoviKd  to  me  a  countenance  y^t  mora 
uninviting  than  that  of  the  old  crone  who  was  pt-p- 
fomiing  with  such  dexterity  the  office  of  cook  to  the 
parly.  He  was  perhaps  sixty  years  old ;  yet  his  brow 
was  not  much  furrowed,  and  nis  ict  black  hair  was  only 
I  grizzled,  not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his 
motions  f^>oke  strength  unabated  ;  and,  though  rather 
undersized,  be  had  very  broad  shoulders,  was  8i|uare- 
nivde,  thin-flanked,  and  apparently  combined  ni  hia 
frame  anuscular  strength  and  activity:  the  last  sonte- 
what  impaired  perhaps  by  years,  but  the  first  remain- 
ing in  full  vigour.  Ahardand  harsh  countenance— eyes 
far  sunk  under  projecting  eyebrows,  which  were  griz- 
zled like  hia  hair^a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  tar 
to  ear  with  a  range  of  unimpaired  tettb,  of  uncom- 
mon whiteness,  and  a  size  and  breadth  which  might 
have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogre,  completed  this  de- 
lightful portrait.  He  was  clad  like  a  fisherman,  in 
jacket  and  trowsers  of  the  blue  cloth  commonly  used 
by  seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case-kniie,  like  that  of 
a  Hambuiigh  skipper,  stuck  into  a  broad  bufl  belt, 
which  seemed  as  it  it  might  occasionally  sustain  wea- 
pons of  a  deacription  still  less  equivocally  calculated 
for  violence. 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  I  thought, 
a  sinister  l6ok,  upon  entering  the  apartment;  bul 
without  any  farther  notice  of  me,  took  up  the  oflB^a 
of  arranging  the  table,  which  the  old  lady  hod  aban- 
doned for  that  of  cooking  the  fish,  and,  with  mora 
address  than  I  expecttd  Irom  a  person  of  his  coarse 
appearance,  placed  two  chairs  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  two  stools  below :  accommodating  each  seat 
to  a  cover,  beside  which  he  placed  an  allowance  of 
barley-bread,  and  a  small  jug,  which  he  replenished 
with  ale  from  a  large  black  jack.  Three  of  these  iocs  > 
were  of  ordinary  earthenware,  but  the  foiu'th,  which 
he  placed  by  the  right-hand  cover  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  was  a  flagon  of  silver,  and  displayed  armo- 
rial bearings.  Beside  this  flagon  he  placed  a  salt- 
cellar of  silver,  handsomely  wrought,  containing  salt 
of  exquisite  whiteness,  with  pepper  and  other  spices. 
A  slicwd  lemon  was  also  presented  on  a  small  silver 
salver.  .The  two  large  water-dogs,  who  seemed  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  nature  of  the  preparations, 
seated  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  to  be 
ready  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  entertainment. 
I  never  saw  finer  animals,  or  which  seemed  to  be 
more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  excepting 
that  they  slobberetf  a  little  a^  the  rich  scent  from  the 
chimney  was  waf>ed  past  their  nos«'S.  The  small 
dogs  ensconced  themselves  beneath  the  table.^ 

1  am  aware  that  I  am  dwelling  upon  trivial  and 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  that  perhaps  I  may  wea- 
ry out  your  patience  in  doing  so.  But  conceive  me 
alone  in  this  strange  place,  which  seemed,  from  the 
universal  silence,  to  be  the  very  temple  of  Harpo 
crates— remember  that  this^Ps  my  first  excursion  from 
home— forget  not  that  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
been  brought  hither  had  the  dignify  of  danger  and 
something  the  air  of  an  adventure,  and  that  there  was 
a  mysterieus  incongruity  in  all  I  had  hitherto  wit- 
nessed ;  and  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  surpnsed  that 
these  circumstances,  Jhough  trilling,  should  force 
themselves  on  my  nouce  at  the  time,  and  dwell  m  my 
memory  afterwards. 

That  a  fisher,  who  pursued  the  sport  perhaps  for 
his  amusement  as  well  as  profit,  should  be  well 
mounted  and  better  lodged  than  the  lower  class  of 
peasantry,  had  in  it  nothing  surpnsingj  but  there  was 
something  about  all  that  I  saw  which  seemed  to  in- 
timate, that  I  was  rather  in  the  abode  of  a  decayed 
gentleman,  who  clung  to  a  few  pf  the  forms  and  ob- 
servances of  former  rank^  than  in  that  of  a  common 
peasant,  raised  above  his  fellows  by  conipataiive 
opulence.  ,         , .  .•      .  ,       , 

Besides  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  old  roan  now  lighted  and  placed  on  the 
table  a  silver  lamp,  or  eruine,  as  the  Scottish  term  it, 
filled  with  very  pure  oil,  which  in  burning  diffused  an 
aromatic  fragrance,  and  gave  me  a  more  nertect 
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view  of  the  cottars  walls,  which  I  had  hitherto  onlv 
Been  dimly  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  bink,*  with 
Its  usual  arrangement  of  pewter  and  earthen- wara 
whi<:h  was  most  strictly  and  chticallv  clean,  ulancoa 
hncW  the  flame  of  the  lamp  merrily  from  one^side  of 
the  apartment.  In  a  recess,  formed  by  the  small  bow 
of  a  latticed  window,  was  a  large  writing-desk  of 
walnut-tree  wood,  curiously  carved,  above  which 
Bwse  shelves  of  the  same,  which  supported  a  few 
booka  and  papers.  The  opposite  side  of  the  recess 
contained  Us  far  as  I  could  discern,  for  it  lay  in  sha- 
dow, and  1  could  at  any  rate  have  seen  it  but  imper- 
fectly from  the  place  where  1  was  seated^  one  or  two 
guns,  together  with  swords,  pistols,  ana  other  arms 
— a  collection  which,  in  a  i^oor  cottage,  and  in  a  coun- 
try so  peaceful,  appeared  singular  at  least,  if  not  even 
somewhat  suspicious. 

All  ihescobservations,  you  may  suppose,  were  made 
much  sooner  than  I  have  recorded,  or  you  (if  you 
have  not  skipped)  have  been  ible  to  read  them.  Tney 
were  already  finished,  and  I  was  considering  how  I 
should  open  some  commtmication  with  the  mute  in- 
habitants of  the  mansion,  when  my  conductor  re-cn- 
leredfrom  the  side-door  by  which  he  had  made  his  exit. 

He  had  now  thrown  .off  his  ruugh  riding.-cap,  and 
his  coarse  jockey-coat,  and  stood  before  me  in  a  gray 
ierkin  trimmed  with  black,' which  sat  olose  to,  and 
set  off,  his  larf^e  and  sinewy  frama  and  a  pair  of 
trowscrs,  of  a  lighter  colour,  cut  as  close  to  the  body 
fts  they  are  used  by  Highlandmeu.  His  whole  dress 
vas  of  finer  cloth  than  that  of  the  old  man ;  and  his 
Imen,  so  minute  was  my  observation,  clean  and  im- 
sullied.  His  shirt  was  without  ruffles,  and  tied  at 
the  collar  with  a  black  riband,  which  showed  his 
strons  and  muscular  ncck/ising  from  it,  like  that  of 
an  ancient  Hercules.  His  head  was  small,  with  a 
large  ftirehead,  and  well-formed  ears.  He  wore  nei- 
ther peruke  nor  hair-povyder ;  and  his  chestnut  locks 
curling  close  to  his  head,  like  thosj  of  an  antique 
statue,  showed  not  the  least  touch  of  time,  thoui^h 
the  owner  must  havo  been  at  least  fifty.  His  features 
were  high  and  prominent  in  such  a  degree,  that  one 
knew  not  whether  to  term  them  harsh  or  handsome. 
In  either  uas3,  the  sparkling  tp-ay  eye,  aquiline  nose, 
end  vvoll-formed  mouth,  combmed  to  render  his  phy- 
siognomy noble  and  expressive.  An  air  of  sadness, 
or  severity,  or  of  both,  seemed  to  indicate  a  melan- 
choly, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  haughty  temper.  I 
could  not  help  running  mentally  over  the  ancient  he-: 
roes,  to  whom  I  might  assimilate  the  noble  foiTn  and 
countenant-'e  before  me.  _  He  was  too  young,  and 
svinced  too  little  resignation  to  his  fiite.  to  resemble 
Belisarius.  Coriolanus,  standing  by  the  hearth  of 
Tullus  Aufidius,  came  nearer  the  mark ;  yet  the 
gloomy  and  haughty  look  of  the  stranger  had^  pcr- 
iaps.  still  more  of  Marius,  seated  among  the  rums  of 
Carthage. 

While \I  was  lost  in  these  imasdnations,  my  host 
stood  by  the  fire,  gazing  on  me  with  the  same  atten- 
tion which  I  pnia  to  him,  until,  embarrassed  by  his 
look,  I  was  about  to  breakjsilence  at  all  hazards.  But 
the  supper,  now  placed  upon  the  table,  reminded  me, 
by  its  appearance,  of  those  wants  which  I  had  almost 
Ibrgotten  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  fine  form  of  my 
conductor.  He  spoke  at,  length,  and  I  almost  started 
at  the  deep  rich  tone  of  his  voice,  though  what  he  said 
was  but  to  invito  me  to  sit  down  to  the  table.  He 
himself  a^9um'ed  the  seat  of  honour,  beside  which 
the  silver  tiagon  was  placed,  and  beckoned  to  me  to 
ait  beside  him. 

Thou  knowost  thy  father's  strict  and  excellent  do- 
mestic discipline  has  trained  me  to  hear  the  invoca- 
tion of  a  blessing  before  wo  break  the  daily  bread,  for 
which  we  are  taught  to  pray— 1  paused  a  moment, 
and,  without  designing  to  do  so^I  suppose  my  man- 
ner made  him  sensible  of  what!  expected.^  The  two 
domestics,  or  inferiors,  as  I  should  have  before  ob- 
served, were  already  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  when  my  kost  shot  a  glance  of  a  very  peculiar 
expression  t  wiirds  the  old  man,  observing,  with 
someth  .ig  approaching  to  a  sneer,  "Ciistal  Nixon, 
say  grace— the  gentleman  expects  one."  . 

^  *  The  frame  of  wooden  tlielvei  placed  in  a  Scottish  kitchen 
WM  Itttldiflf  plates. 


"  The  foul  fiend  shall  be  clerk,  and  say  amen,  wiwi 
I  turn  chanlain/'  growled  out  the  party  addiuMeiia 
tones  which  might  have  become  the  condiuoa  of  i 
dying  bear;  "it  the  gentleman  is  a  whk.  he  latf 
please  himself  with  his  Own  mununery.  My  faitlis 
neither  in  word  nor  writ,  but  in  barley  bread  aad 
brown  ale." 

"Mabel  Moffat,"  said  my  gtiido*  looking  at  tbeoU 
woman,  and  raising  his  sonorous  voice,  probaUir  hd- 
cause  atie  was  hara  of  hearing,  "  canst  thoo  uk  i 
blessing  upon  our  victuals  T* 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  kissed  the  eras 
which  hung  from  her  rosary,  and  was  silent. 

"  Mabel  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  the  eamelsieatsaaxor. 
his  brow  and  in  his  acceiit. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  side-door  already  sieih 
tioned  opened,  and  the  young  woman  (so she  prowl) 
whom  I  had  nrst  seen  at  the  door  of  the  cottase,  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  into  the  room,  then  stopped  faui* 
fully,  as  if  she  had  observed  that  I  was  lookiiDfit 
her,  and  asked  the  master  of  the  house,  "ifhebai 
calfedr 

"  Not  (ouder  than  to  make  old  Mabel  hear  me."  he 
replied ;  "  and  yet,"  he  added,  as  she  turned  to  retiii^ 
"  it  is  a  shame  a  stranger  should  see  a  house  whm 
not  one  of  the  family  can  or  will  say  a  graoe,— dotliw 
be  our  chaplain." 

The  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  forward  win 
timid  modesty,  and  apparently  unconscious  that  ihft 
was  doing  any  thing  uncommon,  pronounced  the  ^ 
benediction  in  a  silver-tonod  voice,  and  with  aflectiai 
simplicity—her  cheek  colouring  just  so  much  a«tf 
show,  that,  on  a  less  soleinn  occasion,  she  would 
have  felt  more  embarrassed. 

Now,  if  thou  expectest  a  fine  description  of  ttii 
young  woman,  Alan  Fairford,  in  order  i<r  entitle  iha 
to  taunt  me  with  having  found  a  Dulcinea  in  the  in- 
habitant of  a  fisherman's  cottase  on  the  Solwjr 
Firth,  thou  shalt  be  disappointed ;  lor,  having  aaidew 
seemed  very  pretty,  and  that  she  was  a  sweet  aal 
gen  de-speaking  creature,  I  have  said  all  conoerni^ 
her  that  I  can  tell  thee.  She  vaniahed  whea  ttie 
benediction  was  spoken.    • 

My  host,  with  a  muttered  remark  on  the  cold  of 
our  rid<j,  and  the  keen  air  of  the  Solway  Sands,  n 
which  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  an  answer,  loaded  my 
plate  from  Mabel's  grillade,  which,  with  a  laia 
wooden  bowl  of  potatoes,  formed  our  whole  meaL 
A  sprinkling  from  the  lemon  gave  a  much  higher  leri 
than  the  usual  condiment  of  vinegar;  and  I  pronutt 
you  that  whatever  T  might  hitherto  nave  felt,  either 
of  curiosity  or  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  me  froj 
making  a  most  excellent  supper,  during  which  liitb 
passed  betwixt  me  and  my  entertainer,  unless  that 
he  did  the  usual  honours  of  the  table  with  couricsjri 
indeed,  but  without  even  the  affectation  of  hearty 
hospitality,  whiph  those  in  his  (apparent)  condiiirtj 
generally  aflect  on  such  occasions,  even  when  they  do 
not  actually  feel  it.  On  the  contrary,  his  mannec 
seemed  that  of  a  polished  landlord  towards  an  unex* 
pected  and  unwelcome  gtiest,  whom  for  the  sake« 
his  own  credit,  he  receives  with  civility,  but  without 
either  good-will  or  cheerfulness. 

If  you  ask  how  I  learned  all  this.  I  cannot  tell  yooj 
nor,  were  I  to  write  down  at  length  the  insignifioni 
intercourse  which  took  place  between  u%  wquMil 
perhaps  serve  to  justify  these  observations. .  ^t  i^  ^ 
ficient  to  say,  that  in  helping  his  dogs,  which  Ifedu 
from  tine  to  time  with  great  tiberaUty,  he  seemed  tt 
discharge  a  duty  much  more  pleasing  to  himself' than 
when  he  paid  the  same  attention  to  liis  guest  Upan 
the  whole,  the  result  on  my  mind  was  as  I  tell  it  yw* 

When  supper  was  over,  a  small  case-botlie « 
brandy,  in  a  curious  frame  of  silver  filigree,  circulate 
to  the  guests.  I  had  already  laken  a  small  rIsss  d 
the  liquor,  and,  when  it  had  passed-  to  Mabel  and  lo  ' 
Cristal.  and  was  again  returndl  to  the  upper  eadot 
the  table,  I  could  not  help  taking?  the  bottle  inwl 
hand,  to  look  more  at  the  armorial  bearings,  wiiicb 
were  chased  with  considerable  taste  on  the  sil^"*? 
framework.  Encountering  the  eye  of  my  cntt^taiiwri 
I  instantly  saw  that  my  curiosity  was  highly  dislnsie* 
ful ;  he  frOwued«  bit  his  lip,  Mxid  showed  such  iinotft* 


Vrmmtr.] 


REDQAUNTLBT. 


notlable  signs  cf  imfuitienca,  that,  setting  the  bottle 
immedimtelsr  down,  I  attempted  some  apology.  To 
this  he  did  not  deign  either  to  reply,  or  even  to  listen  ; 
tnd  Owtal.'-at  n  ai^hsl  (lom  his  master,  removed  the 
•fajeet  of  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  the  cup,  upon  which 
the  same  arms  were  enrnved. 

Tliere  ensued  an  awkward  pau8&  which  1  endea- 
▼oared  to  break  by  observing,  that  "I  feanid  mv  in> 
trasJon  iQion  his  hospitality  had  put  his  ramify  to 
aome  inconvenience." 

*•  I  hope  you  see  no  appearance  of  it,  sir,"  he  re- 
pSerL  with  cold  civility.  "What  inconvenience  a 
Amif y  so  retired  as  ours  mav  suffer  from  receiving  an 
unexpected  guest,  is  like  to  be  trifling,  in  comparison 
of  wkal  the  visiter  himself  sustains  from  want  of 
his  accuaComed  comforts.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our 
connexion  stands,  our  accounts  stand  clear." 

Notwithatanding  this  discouraging  repl3%  I  blun> 
dered  on.  aa  is  usual  in  such  cases,  wishing  to  sppear 
civil,  and  being,  perhaps,  in  reality  the  very  reverse. 
'*  I  waa  afraid,"  I  said,  "  that  my  presence  had 
baniahed  one  of  the  fhmily"  (ktoking  at  the  sidoHloor) 
"from  hia  table." 

'*I^"  he  coldly  repUed,  "  I  meant  the  iroung  woman 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  apartment,  he  bid  me  observe 
that  there  waa  room  enough  at  the  table  for  her  to 
have  seated  ho^elf;  and  meat  enough,  such  as  it  waa^ 
for  her  supper.  I  might,  thevdbre,  be  assured,  if  she 
had  choae-n  it,  she  would  have^supped  with  us." 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  any  other  topic 
longer ;  for  my  entertainer,  taking  up  the  lamp,  ob- 
served, that,  **  ra^  wet  ckithes  might  reconcile  me  for 
the  night  to  their  custom  of  keeping  early  hours; 
that  be  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  by 
peep  of  Any  to-morrow  morning,  and  womd  call  me 
up  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  I 
was  to  letnm  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush." 

This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explanation ;  nor 
was  theta  room  tor  it  on  the  usual  terms  of  civility ; 
lor,  as  he  neither  asked  my  name^  nor  expreesed  the 
least  iDtrreBt  concerning  my  condition.  I— the  obliged 
penon— had  no  pretence  to  trouble  him  with  such 
iMiiixiea  oo  my  part 

fie  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  me  through  the  side- 
door  into  a  very  small  room,  where  a  bed  had  been 
hastily  anranged  for  my  accommodation,  and,  putting 
dofwn  the  lamp,  directed  me  to  leave  my  wet  clothes 
an  the  outsiae  of  the  door,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
posed to  tho  file  duhnlg  the  night.  He  then  left  me, 
Bsvu^  muttered  something  which  was  meant  to  pass 

I  obeyednis  directions  vrith  respect  to  ray  cbthesL 
the  rather  that,  in  despite  of  the  spirits  which  I  had 
dfank,  I  felt  my  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  and  received 
vaiioos  hmta  from  an  anguish  feeling,  that  a  town- 
bred  youth,  like  myself,  could  not  at  once  rush  into 
aU  ttw  hanlihood  of  country  sports  with  impunity. 
;  Bat  my  bed,  though  coarse  and  hard,  was  dry  and 
i  dean ;  and  I  soon  was  so  Uttle  occupied  with  my 
heaia  and  trcmora,  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  a 
:  heavy  foot  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  my  landlord, 
!  tiaverain^  the  boards  (lliere  was  no  ceiling,  as  you 
Bay  belseve)  which  roofed  my  apartment    Light 
glancing  through  these  rude  planks  became  visible  as 
;  soon  as  my  lamp  was  extinguished ;  and  as  the  noise 
i  of  the  alow,  solemn,  and  r^^uhir  step  continued,  and 
!  ■]  could  disrtinguish  that  the  person  turned  and  re- 
I  fumed  aa  he  reached  the  end  of  the  apartment,  it 
:  aeenied  dear  to  me  that  the  walker  was  engaged  in 
I  nodotneatie  occopation,  but  merely  pacing  to  and  fio 
lor  hia  own  pleasure.       An  odd  amusement  this,"  I 
thought,  **  for  one  who  had  been  engaged  at  least  a 
part  of  tne  preceding  day  in  violent  exercise,  and  who 
"    1  of  naing  by  the  peep  of  djtwn  on  the  ensuing 


time  I  heard  the  storm,  which  had  been 

hiewiug  during  the  evening^  begin  to  descend  with  a 
veoaeance;  sounds,  as  of  distant  thunder,  (the  noise 
of  tae  mote  distant  waves,  doubtleea,  on  the  shore,) 
nansied  with  the  roaring  of  the  neighbouring  torrent, 
and  with  the  crashing,  groaning,  and  even  screaming 
of  t  be  trees  in  the  glen,  whose  bouglis  were  tormen  ted 
'  ky  the  gale.  Within  the  house,  windows  clattered, 
r  ud  doocB  dapped,  and  the  walla,  though  sufficiently 


substantial  for  a  bnilding  of  the  kind,  seemed  to  im 
to  totter  in  the  tempest. 

But  still  the  heavy  steps  penimbuiating  the  apart- 
ment over  my  head,  were  distinctly  heard  amid  the 
roar  and  fory  of  the  elements.  I  thought  more  than 
once  I  even  heard  a  groan ;- but  I  frankly  own,  that 
placed  in  this  unusual  situation,  ray  fancy  may  hava 
milled  me.  I  was  tempted  several  times  to  call 
aloud,  and  ask  whether  the  turmoil  around  us  did  not 
threaten  danger  to  the  building  which  we  inhabited  t 
but  when  I  thought  of  the  secluded  and  unstocial 
master  of  the  dwelling,  who  seemed  to  avoid  human 
society,  and  to  remam  unperturbed  amid  the  ele- 
mental war,  it  seemed  that  to  speak  to  him  at  that 
moment,  would  have  been  to  address  the  spirit  of  iha 
tempest  himself^  since  no  other  being,  I  thou;;ht, 
coufd  have  remained  calm  and  tranquil  while  winda 
and  waters  were  thus  raging  around. 

In  process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over  anxiety 
and  curiosity.    The  storm  abated,  or  mv  senses  oe-  ' 
came  deadened  to  its  terrors,  and  I  fell  asleep  ere  yet 
the  mysterious  paces  of  my  host  had  ceased  to  ahaka 
the  flooring  over  my  head. 

,  It  might  nave  been  expected  that  the  novelty  of  my 
situation,  although  it  did  not  prevent  my  slumbers^ 
would  have  at  least  diminished  their  profoundness^ 
and  shortened  their  duration.  It  pioved  otherwise^ 
however;  for  I  never'  slept  more  soundly  in  my  life, 
and  only  awoke  when,  at  morning  dawn,  my  land-  ' 
lord  shook  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  dispelled  some 
dream,  of  which,  fortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection, otherwise  you  would  have  been  favoured  with 
it,  in  hopes  you  might  have  proved  a  second  Daniel 
upon  the  occasion.  , 

"  You  sleep  sound"— said  his  full  deep  voice;  ■*er« 
five  years  have  rolled  over  your  head,  your  slumbera 
will  be  lighter— unless  ere  then  you  are  wrappad  in 
the  sleep  which  is  never  broken. 

"  How  I"  said  I,  starting  up  in  the  bed ;  "do  yoii 
know  any  thing  of  me— of  my  prospects— of  my 
views  in  fife?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  with  a  grim  smile;  "but 
it  is  evident  you  are  entering  upon  the  world  youngs 
inexperienced,  and  full  of  hopes,  and  I  do  but  pro- 
phesy to  you  what  I  would  to  any  one  in  your  con- 
dition.—But  come ;  there  lie  your  clothes— a  brown 
crust  and  a  draueht  of  milk  wait  you,  if  you  choose  to 
break  your  fast;  but  you  must  make  haste." 

"  1  must  first,"  I  said,  "  take  the  freedom  to  spend 
a  few  minufts  alone,  before  beginning  the  ordinary 
vrorks  of  the  day." 

"Oh  I— humph!— I  cry  your  devotions  pardon,"  ha 
replied,  end  left  the  apartment., 

Alan,  there  is  something  terrible  about  this  man. 

I  joined  him,  as  I  had  promised,  in  the  kitchen 
where  we  had  supped  over  night  where  I  found  the 
articles  which  he  nod  offered  me  for  breakfast,  with 
out  butter  or  any  other  addition. 

He  walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook  of  the 
bread  and  milk ;  and  the  slow  iraeasured  weighty  step 
seemed  identified  with  those  which  I  had  heard  last 
night  His  paca  from  its  funereal  slowness,  <K%med 
to  keep  time  with  some  current  of  intemsl  passion, 
dark,  slow,  and  unchanged.—"  We  ruff  ond  loop  by 
the  side  of  a  lively  and  bubbling  brook,"  thought  I, 
internally,  "  as  if  we  would  run  a  race  with  it ;  but 
beside  waters  deep,  slow,  and  lonely,  our  pace  is  sul- 
len and  silent  as  their  course.  What  thoughts  may 
be  now  corresponding  with  tliat  furrowed  brow,  and 
bearing  time  with  that  heavy  step !" 

"  If  you  haye  finished,"  said  he,  looking  up  to  me 
with  a  glance  of  impatience,  as  he  observed  that  I 
ate  no  longer,  but  remained  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  "  1  wait  to  show  you  the  way." 

^  went  out  together,  no  individual  of  "^he  family 
having  been  visible  excepting  my  landlord.  I  waa 
disa(>pointed  of  the  opportunity  which  I  watched  for 
atuity  to  the  domestics,  as  they 


of  giving  some  gratuiti  ,  „  „._, 

seemed  to  be.  As^r  onering  any  recompense  to  the 
Master  of  the  Household,  it  seemed  to  me  impoasibka 
to  have  attempted  it. 

What  would  I  have  given  for  a  share  ui  thy  com 
ppsure,  who  wouldst  have  thrust  haff-a-crown  into  a 
man's  hand  whose  neoessuies  seemed  to  data  m 
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that  yoa  did  nght  in  making  the  proj&n 

and  not  caring  sixpence  whether  you  hurt  the  feeU 
tnga  of  him  whom  you  meant  to  serve !  I  saw  thee 
•nee  give  a  penny  to  a  mart  with  a  long  beard,  who^ 
'  firom  the  dignity  of  his  exterior,  might  have  repre* 

rented  Solon.  I  had  not  thy  courage,  and  therefore 
made  no  tender  to  my  mysterious  host,  although, 
notwithstaniling  his  dfsplay  of  silver  utensils,  all 
around  the  house  bespoke  narrow  circunistanoes,  if 
not  actual  poverty. 

We  left  the  place  together.  But  I  hear  thee  mur- 
Biur  thy  very  new  ano^  appropriate  ejaculation,  iMuy 
jam  BOtisi—The  rest  for  another  time.  Perhaps  I 
may  delay  farther  communication  till  I  learn  bow  my 
favours  are  valued. 


LETTER  V. 

ALAN  FAIRFOao  TO  DABSIE  LATIMEB. 

I  HAVE  thy  two  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsiei  and, 
expecting  the  third,  have  been  in  no  huiry  to  answer 
them.  £>o  not  think  my  silence  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  my  failing  to  take  interest  in  them,  for,  truly,  they 
excel  (though  the  task  was  difficult)  thy  usual  exceU 
lings.  Since  the  moon-calf  who  earliest  discovered 
the  Pandemonium  of  Milton  in  an  exnirine  wood-fire 
—since  the  first  ingenious  urchin  who  blew  bubbles 
out  of  soap  and  water,  thou,  my  best  of  fnends,  hast 
•he  highest  knack  at  making  histories  out  of  nothing. 
Wert  thou  to  plant  the  bean  in  the  nursery- taie^,  thou 
wouldst  make  out,  so  soon  as  it  began  to  germinate, 
that  the  castle  of  the  giant  was  about  to  elevate  its 
Dattlemcnts  on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens  to 
thee  gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime 
from  tny  own  rich  ima^nation.  Didst  ever  see  what 
artists  call  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  which  spreads 
its  own  particular  hueover  the  whole  landscape  which 
.you  see  through  it  ?— thou  beholdest  ordinary  events 
|ust  through  such  a  medium. 

I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  facta  of  thy  last  long 
letter,  and  they  are  just  such  as  might  have  befallen 
any  little  truant  of  the  High  School,  who  bad  got 
down  to  Leith  Sand?,  gone  beyond  the  pravm-dub^ 
wet  his  hose  and  shoon,  and,  finally,  had  oren  carried 
home,  in  compassion,  by  some  highkilted  fishwife, 
cursing  all  the  while  the  trouble  which  the  brat  occa- 
E!oncd  her. 

I  admire  the  figure  which  thou  must  have  made, 
clinging  for  dear  life  behind  the  old  fcHbw's  back~ 
thy  jaws  chattering  with  fear,  thy  muscles  cramped 
with  anxiety.  Thy  execrable  siy>per  of  broiled  -sal- 
mon,  which  was  enough  to  insure  the  nightmare*s 
regular  visits  for  a  twelvemonth,  may  be  termed  a 
real  affliction ;  but  as  for  the  storm  of  Thursday  Jast, 

I  such,  I  observe,  was  the  data)  it  roared,  whisded. 
lowled,  and  bellowed,  as  fearidlly  amongst  the  old 
chimney-h^ads  in  the  Candlemaker-row,  as  it  could 
on  the  Sol  way  shore,  for  the  very  wind  of  it—tesU 
mc  per  lotam  nociem  vieilante.  And  then  in  the  morn- 
ing again,  when— Lord  help  you— in  your  sentimen- 
tal delicacy  jou  bid  the  poor  man  adieu,  without  even 
tendering  him  a  half-a-crown  for  supper  and  lodging! 

You  laugh  at  me  for  giving  a  penny  (to  be  accurate, 
though,  thou  shouldst  nave  said  sixpence)  to  an  old 
fellow,  whom  thou,  in  thy  high  flight,  wouldst  have 
sent  home  eupperless,  because  he  was  like  Solon  or 
Belisarius.  But  you  forget  that  the  afiront  descended 
like  a  benediction  into  the  pouch  of  the  old  gaberlunzie, 
who  overflowed  in  blessings  upon  the  Eonerons  donor 
— Long  ere  he  would  have  thanked  tbea  Darsie,^  for 
thy  barren  veneration  of  his  beard  and  his  bearmg. 
Then  yon  laugh  at  my  good  father^s  retreat  from  Pal- 
Kirk,  just  as  if  it  were  not  time  for  a  man  to  trudge 
when  three  or  four  mountain  knaves,  with  lyikca 
claymores,  and  heels  as  light  as  their  fingers,  were 
•campering  after  him,  crying/urinta^.  Yon  remem- 
what  h(^  said  himself  when  the  Laird  of  Bucklivnt  told 
Win  that  furinish  signified  "  sta^a  while."  "  What 
the  devil/'  he  said,  surprised  ourof  his  Presbyterian 
correctness  by  the  unreiisonablrness  of  such  a  request 
under  the  circumstances,  "would  the  scoundrels  nave 
Attd  me  stop  to  have  my  head  cut  off?" 

Imagine  such  a  train  at  your  own  beela»  Daraieb  snd 


t  as  you  did  in  nymg  noni  the  Soiway  ine. 

It  you  impeach  ifiy  tataer's  coutage !    I  teli  voa 

courage  enough  to  Ao  what  is*  right,  ana  t> 

what  is  wrong— courage  enough  %o  oefieod  t 


ask  yourself  whether  yon  would  not  exert  yovkn 
as  fast  as  you  did  in  flying  from  the  Solway  tioe. 
And  yet  3  »   ^->_.      -  -    -     .- 

he  ha?  c ^^ „_ 

spurn  what  is  wrong— courage  enough 
righteous  cause  with  hand  and  purae,  and  to  take  the 
part  of  the  poor  man  against  his  opDreseor,  withoot 
ifear  of  llie  consequences  to  himselL  Thta  ia  chri 
courage,  Darsie ;  and  it  is  of  little  oonsequenee  tonuMt 
men  in  this  age  and  country,  whether  they  ever  pos- 
sess military  courage  or  no. 

Do  not  think  I  am  angry  with  yoo,  thoarii  I  tfasi 
attempt  to  rectily  your  opinionB  on  my  fathei'a  ao- 
count.  I  am  well  aware  that,  upon  the  whole,  heii 
scarce  regarded  witb  more  respect  by  me  than  bf 
thee.  And  while  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  which  its 
diflictilt  to  preserve  with  one  who  ia  pcqpetnillr 
tempting  me  to  laugh  at  him,  pray  deareet  Daraie,  let 
not  thy  ardour  for  adventure  carry  thee  into  men 
such  scrapes  aa  that  of  the  Solway  Sands.  Ilie  leit 
of  the  story  is  a  mere  imagination  ;  but  that  slomy 
evening  might  have  proved,  aa  the  olown  eaya  to  Len; 
a  "  naughty  night  to  swim  in." 

As  fcr  the  rest,  if  vou  can  work  rnvsteriom  and  rth 
mantic  heroes  out  of  old  crnasgrained  fishermen^  vbi; 
I  Sox  one  will  reap  some  amnsement  by  the  meUlaar- 
phosis.  Yet  hokl !  even  there,  there  is  aome  need  d 
caution.  This  same  female  chaplain— thou  aayeetao 
little  of  her,  and  so  much  of  every  one  elee,  that  it  ex- 
cited some  doubt  in  my  mind.  Very  j^rtU^  ahe  i%  it 
seems— and  that  iaall  thy  discretion  informameot 
There  are  cases  in  which  alenos  implies  other  tbio^ 
than  consent    Wert  thon  ashamed  or  afiraid,  Darau^ 


to  trust  thyself  with  the  praises  of  the  vi 
grace-sayer?— As  I  live,  tnou  blushest!  ^ 
not  know  thee  an  inveterate  Squire  of  Damee 


^,jri 

nnee?  and 


have  I  not  been  in  thy  confidence  7  An  elegant  elbow, 
displayed  when  the  rest  of  the  figure  was  mnffled  m  a 
cardinal,  or  a  neat  well-turned  ankle  and  instep,  seea 
by  chance  as  its  owner  tripped  up  the  Oki  AasemUf 
Close,*  turned  thy  brain  for  eight  days.  Thoa  wect 
once  caught,  if  I  remember  nghtly.  with  a  sinde 
glance  of  a  single  matchless  eye,  which,  when  tae 
fair  owner  withdrew  her  veil,  proved  to  be  atogle  is 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  And,  besidea,  wereyoa 
not  another  time  enamoured  of  a  voice— «  mere  vwoa 
that  mingled  in  the  psalmody  at  the  Old  Greylnaitr 
Church— until  you  discovered  the  propnetor  of  that 
dulcet  organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly  Maclnard,  who  is  bath 
"  back  and  breast,"  as  our  saving  goes  1    ' 

All  these  things  oonsidereo,  and  contrasted  with 
thy  artful  silence  on  the  subject  of  this  graoe-8ayio|c 
Nereid  of  thine,  I  must  beg  thee  to  be  more  ezpkt 
upon  that  subject  in  thy  next,  unless  thou  we  ' " 
have  me  form  the  conclusion  that  thou  thinkeat 
of  her  than  thou  careet  to  talk  o£ 

You  will  not  expect  much  news  from  this  quarter, 
as  you  know  the  monotony  of  my  life,  and  are  awaia 
it  most  at  present  be  devoted  to  unintemipced  stadf. 
You  have  said  a  thousand  times,  that  1  am  onlyenab- 
fied  to  make  my  way  by  dint  of  plodding,  and  there* 
fore  plod  I  must. 

My  father  seeifis  to  be  mora  impatient  of  your  ab- 
sence than  he  was  after  your  first  departure.  He  is 
sensible,  1  believe,  that  our  sohtary  meals  want  the 
light  which  your  gay  humour  was  wont  to  throwover 
them,  and  feels  melancholy,  as  men  do  when  theli^ 
of  the  sun  is  no  longer  upon  the  landscape.  If  it  is 
thus  with  him,  thou  mayst  imagine  it  is  much  nma 
so  with  me,  and  canst  conceive  how  heartily  I  wish 
that  thy  frolic  were  ended,  and  thou  once  moie  osr 
inmate. 


I  resume  ray  pen,  after  a  few  hom^*  interval,  to  aay 
that  an  incident  has  occurred,  on  whicli  you  will  y — 
self  be  building  a  hundred  castles  in  the  air,  and  w 
even  I,  jealous  as  I  am  of  such  baseless  fabrics,  c 
not  but  own,  afibrds  ground  for  singular  confectnra. 

My  father  has  of  late  taken  me  frefiaentiy  abas 
iinth  him  when  he  attends  the  Courts,  in  his  anxiety 
to  ai»e  me  pro|)cr]y  initiated  into  the, practical  fomni 
of  business.    I  own  I  feel  something  on  his  acoo»JUtt 

■  or  old  Uii«  aliTKMt  den^rted  alley  fbnned  th«  most  t 
acoMi  betwixt  tte  Hicb  Straet  sad  tto  ■  " 
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and  my  own  from  this  over  anxiety,  which,  I  dare 
say,  renders  ub  both  ridiculous.  But  what  nidifies 
my  repoffnancc !  my  farther  draK*  me  up  lo  hi«  counsel 
learned  m  the  law, — "  Are  vou  quite  n^ady  to  come  on 
to-day,  Mr.  Crossbite?— Tnia  i>  my  son,  deeigncd  for 
the  bar— I  take  the  hbertv  to  bring  hini  wiih  mc  to- 
day to  the  consultation,  mtrely  that  he  may  see  how 
these  thins^s'are  manaijcd." 

Mr.  Crossbite  smiljs  and  bows,  as  a  lawyrr  mnilea 
im  the  solicitor  who  employs  him,  and  I  dare  say, 
thrusts  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  aivJ  whispers  into 
the  first  great  wir  that  passes  him,  '*  What  the  d— 1 
does  old  Fairford  mean  by  letting  loose  his  whilp 
on  me?" 

As  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed  at  the  child- 
ish pan  1  was  made  to  play  to  derive  much  informa- 
tion from  the  valual)le  arguments  of  Mr.  Crossbite,  I 
observrid  a  rather  elderly  map,  who  stootl  with  his 
eves  firmly  bent  on  my  father,  as  if  he  only  wailed  an 
eod  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  en^jaged,  to  ad- 
dress him.  There  was  something,  1  thought,  in  tlio 
fratleman'sappcanmce  which  commanded  attention, 
et  his  dress  was  not  in  \\\e  present  taste,  and  thoufjh 
It  bad  once  been  inJ^enificent,  was  now  antictuated 
aiid  unfiBshionable.  His  coat  was  of  branrhod  velvet, 
with  a  satin  uning^a  waistcoat  of  violet-coloured  silk, 
much  embroiderra;  his  breeches  the  same  stuff  as 
the  coat.  He  wore  square-toed  shoes,  with  foretons. 
as  the)'  are  called ;  and  his  silk  stockings  were  rolled 
op  over  his  knee,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  pictures, 
and  here  and  there  on  some  of  those  originals  who 
seem  to  pique  themselves  on  dressing  after  the  mode 
of  Methuselah.  A  chaptau  bras  and  sword  necessa- 
rily completed  his  equipment,  which,  thouj^h  out  of 
date,  showed  that  it  befonged  to  a  man  of  distinction. 

The  instant  Mr.  Crossbite  had  ended  what  he  had 
to  say,  this  gentleman  walked  up  to  my  father,  with. 
"  Your  serrantt  Mr.  Fairford— it  is  long  since  you  and 
I  met." 

My  father,  whose  politeness,  you  know,  is  exact  and 
A>rmal,  bowed,  and  hemmed,  and  was  confut^^d,  and 
at  length  professed  that  the  distance  since  they  h«d 
met  was  so  great,  that  though  he  remembered  the 
face  perfectly,  the  name,  he  was  sorr>'  to  say,  had— 
really— somehow — escaped  his  memoiy. 

**Have  you  fon^ot  Herriesof  Birrgnswork  ?"  said 
the  gentleman,  and  my  father  boweu  even  more  pro- 
foundly than  before;  though  I  think  h\s  reception  of 
hk  old  friend  seemed  to  lose  sonio  of  the  respectful 
dvility  which  he  bestowed  on  him  while  his  name 
was  yet  unknown.  It  now  seemed  to  be  something 
Gke  the  lip-courtesy  which  the  heart  would  have  de- 
nied had  ceremony  permitted. 

My  father,  however,  again  bowed  low,  and  hoped 
he  saw  him  well.  » 

**So  well,  my  good  Mr.  Fairford,  that  I  cpme  hither 
determined  to  renew  mv  acquaintance  with  one  or 
two  old  friends,  and  with  you  in  the  first  place.— I 
hall  at  my  old  resting-place— you  must  dine  with  nie 
Unday  atPaterson^  at  the  head  of  the  Horse  Wvnd— 
it  is  near  your  new  fashionable  dwelling,  and  t  have 
bosiriesH  with  you." 

My  father  excused  himself  respectfully,  and  not 
without  embarrassment—"  he  was  particularly  en- 
gksed  at  home." 

Then  I  will  dine  with  you,  man,"  said  Mr.  Herries 
of  Birrcnswork  ;  "  the  few  minuteti  you  can  spare  me 
after  dinner,  will  suffice  for  my  busiutps;  and  I  will 
not  prevent  you  a  moment  from  minding  your  own— 
I  am  no  bottle-man." 

You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father^  though  a 
acrupulous  observer  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  stiems 
lo  exercise  them  rather  as  a  duty  than  as  a  pleasure; 
mdecd,  but  for  a  conscientious  wish  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  reoeive  the  stranger,  his  doors  would  open  to 
guei^s  much  seldomer  than  is  the  case.  I  never  saw 
•o- strung  an  example  of  this  peculiarity,  (which  I 
shoukl  otherwise  have  said  is  caricatured  in  your 
description,)  as  in  his  mode  of  homologaiinsr  the  s<lf- 
pv*ni  invitation  of  Mr.  Herries.  Tho  embarras8*>(l 
brow,  and  the  attempt  at  a  smile  which  arrompnnied 
his  *'We  will  expect  the  hononr  of  seeing  you  in 
Brown  Square  at  three  o'clock,"  could  not  deceive 
any  one,  and  did  not  impose  upon  the  old  Laird.  It 
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was  H^ith  a  look  of  scorn  that  he  repllad,  *'  I  will 
relieve  you. then  till  that  hour,  Mr.  Fairford  ;  and  bis 
whole  manner  seemed  to  say,  "It  is  my  pleasure  to 
dine  with  you«  and  I  care  not  whether  I  am  welcome 
or  no." 

When  he  turno^  away.Iosked  my  father  who  he  was. 

"  An  unfortunate  g(  ntlenian,"  was  the  reply. 

"  He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfortunes,  replied  L 
"I  should  not  have  suspected  that  so  gay  an  outside 
was  lacking  a  dinner." 

"Who  told  you  that  he  docs?"  replied  my  father; 
"he  is  ovinr  suspicions  maior^  so  far  as  worldly  eir- 
cunistnnces  nre  concerned— It  is  to  be  hoped  he  makes 
a  good  u«c  of  them  ;  though,  if  he  docs,  it  will  be  for 
the  first  lime  in  his  life." 

"  He  has  then  been  an  irregular  liver?"  insinuated  L 

My  fatJier  replied  by  that  famous  brpcard  with 
which  he  silences  all  unacceptable  queries,  turnin; 
in  the  sji;2hte8l  degree  uixin  the  failings  of  our  neiaa- 
bours— "If  we  mend  our  own  fa6Il9,  Alan,  we  snail 
all  of  us  have  enough  to  do,  without  sitting  in  judg- 
m«  nt  upon  other  folks." 

Here  I  was  again  at  fault :  but  rallying  once  more. 
I  observed,  he  had  the  air  oi  a  man  of  high  rank  ana 
family, 

"  lie  is  well  entitled,"  said  my  father,  **reprf«cnl- 
ing  Herries  of  Birrenswork ;  a  branch  of  that  great 
and  once  ixjwerful  family  of  Herries,  the  elder  branch 
whereof  merged  iri  the  house  of  Nithcsdale  at  the 
death  of  Lord  Robin  the  Philosooher,  Anno  Domini 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

" Has  he  still,"  said  I,  "his  patrimonial  estate  of 
Birrenswork?" 

"No;"  replied  my  father;  "so  far  back  as  his  father's 
tinR\  it  was  a  mere  designation— the  property  being 
forftifed  by  Herbert  Herries  following  nis  kinsman 
the  Earl  of  Dcrwent water,  to  the  Preston  aflUir  in 
1715.  But  they  keep  up  the  designation,  thinking, 
doubllesp,  that  their  claims  may  be  revived  in  more 
favouraMo  limes  for  Jaeobites  and  for  Popery;  aiid 
folks  who  in  no  way  partake  of  their  fantastic  capric- 
cios,  do  yet  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged,  cr  comitate^ 
if  not  ex  miscricordia.—Bxil  were  lie  the  Pope  and  the 
Pretender  both,  ww  must  get  some  dinner  ready  for 
him,  .since  he  has  thought  fit  to  offer  him.self.  So 
hasten  houv,  my  lad,  and  tell  Hannah, 'Cock  Epps, 
and  James  Wilkinson  to  do  their  best;  and  do  thou 
look  out  a  pint  or  two  of  Maxwell's  best— it  is  in  the 
fifih  bin— there  are  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar.— Do 
not  leave  them  in  the  lock— you  know  poor  James's 
failing,  though  ho  is  an  honest  creature  under  all 
oth»'r  temptations— and  I  have  but  two  bottles  of  the 
old  brandy  left- we  must  keep  it  for  medicine,  Alan." 

Away  went  I— mad<i  my  preparations— the  hour  of 
dinn<r  came,  and  so  did  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork. 

If  I  had  thy  pow(  r  of  imagination  and  description, 
Dar.'ie,  I  could  make  out  a  fine,  dark,  mysterious, 
Retiil>rtndr-looking  portrait  of  this  same  stranger, 
which  sl^iould  be  as  far  superior  to  thy  fisherman,  as 
a  shirr  of  ehain-mail  is  to  a  herring-net.  1  can  assure 
you  there  is  some  matter  for  description  about  him; 
but  knowing  my  own  impi-rfcctions,  I  can  only  say, 
I  thought  hiin  eminently  disagreeablo  and  ill-bred. — 
IS'o,  ill-bred  is  not  the  proper  word;  on  the  contrary, 
he  appear*  d  to  know  the  rules  of  good-breeding  per- 
fectly, and  only  to  think  that  the  rank  of  the  company 
did  not  require  that  he  should  attend  to  them— a  view 
of  the  matter  infinitely  more  ofl'e.nsive  than  if  his 
behaviour  had  been  that  of  uneducated  and  proper 
rudeness.  While  my  father  said  grace,  the  Laird  did 
<[\  but  whistle  aloud ;  and  when  1,  ai  my  fathqrs 
desire,  returned  thanks,  he  used  his  toothpick,  as  if  he 
had  waited  that  moment  for  its  exercise.  s 

So  uiueli  for  Kirk— with  King,  matters  went  even 
worse.  My  father,  thou  knowest,  is  particular!/  full 
of  deference  to  his  guests:  and  in  the  present  case, 
he  Rf'eine.1  more  than  usually  desirous  to  escape'every 
cause  of  dispute.  He  so  far  dbmpromised  Hin  loyalty, 
as  to  announce  merely  "The  King,"  as  tiis  fii^  toast 
after  dinner,  instead  of  the  emphatic  "King  Gtorgc," 
I  which  is  liis  usual  formula.  Our  guest  made  a  nir^ 
tion  with  his  glass,  so  as  to  (jass  it  over  the  wat-r- 
decanter  wliicli  stood  beside  him,  and  added,  "  Ovp^ 
'  the  water." 
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My  father  coloured,  but  wodd  not  seem  to  hear  (his. 
Much  more  there  was  of  careless  and  disrespectrul  in 
the  8tran£?er'B  manner  and  tone  of  conversation ;  so 
that  though  I  know  my  father's  prejudices  in  favour 
of  rank  nnd  birth,  ana  though  I  am  aware  his  other- 
wise masculine  understanding  has  never  entirely 
t^aken  off'  the  slavish  awe  of  me  ^jireat,  which  in  his 
earitor  days  they  had  so  many  modes  of  conynandinz, 
still  I  could  hanliy  excuse  him  for  enduring  so  much 
insoleftce— such  it  seemed  !o  be— as  this  self-invited 
guest  was  disposed  to  offer  to  him  at  his  own  table. 

One  can  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same  carriage,  if 
he  treads  upon  your  toes  by  accident,  or  even  through 
negligence ;  but  it  is  very  different  when,  knowing 
that  they  are  rather  of  a  tender  description,  he  con- 
tinues to  pound  away  at  them  with  his  hoofs.  In  my 
poor  opinion— and  I  am  a  man  of  peace— you  can,  in 
that  case,  hardly  avoid  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  bHicve  my  father  read  my  thoughts  in  my  eye ; 
for,  pulling  out  his  watci},  he  said,  "Half  past  four, 
Alan— you  should  be  in  your  own  room  by  inia  time— 
Birrenswork  will  excuse  you." 

Our  visiter  nodded  carelessly,  and  I  had  no  longer 
any  f)r(>tence  to  remain. ,  But  as  I  left  the  room  I 
hjard  this  Ma<;natc  of  Ntthesdale  distinctly  mention 
the  name  of  Latimer.  I  lingered ;  but  at  length  a 
direct  hint  from  my  father  obliged  me  to  withdraw; 
and  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  summoned  to 
partake  oi  a  cup  of  tea,  our  guest  had  departed.  He 
had  business  that  evening  in  the  High  Street,  and 
could  not  spare  time  even  to  drink  t^a.  I  could  not 
help  saying,  I  considered  his  departure  as  a  relief  from 
incivility.  "  What  business  has  he  to  upbraid  us,"  I 
said,  "  with  the  change  of  our  dwelling  from  a  more 
inconvenient  to  a  better  quarter  of  the  town  1  What 
was  it  to  him  if  we  chose  to  imitate  some  of  the  con- 
vonienres  or  luxuries  of  an  English  dwelling-house, 
instead  of  living  piled  up  above  each  other  in  flats  ? 
Have  his  patrician  birth  and  aristocratic  ■  fortunes 
p:iven  him  any  ri{?ht  .to  censure  those  who  dispose  y)f 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  according  to  their 
own  pleafeire?*' 

My  father  took  a  long  pinch  of  snufT,  and  replied, 
"Very  well,  Alan;  very  well  indeed.  I  wish  Mr. 
Crossbito  or  Counsellor  Pest  had  heard  you;  they 
must  have  acknowledged  that  you  have  a  talent  for 
foren.eic  elocution ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try 
a  little  declamation  at  home  now  and  then,  to  gather 
audacit]^  and  keep  yourself  in  breath.  But  touching 
♦he  subject  of  tins  parafBe  of  words,  it's  not  worth 
h  pinch  of  tobacco.  D'ye  think  that  I  care  for  Mr. 
Herries  of  Birrenswork  more  than  any  other  gentle- 
man who  comes  here  about  business,  although  I  do 
not  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  throat,  because  he  speaks 
like  a  s^y  goose  as  he  is  ?  But  to  say  no  more  about 
hira,  i  want  to  have  Darsic  Latimer  s  present  direc- 
tion ;  for  It  is  possible  I  may  have  to  write  the  lad  a 
line  with  my  own  hand— and  yet  I  do  not  well  know 
—but  ffive  mc  the  direction  at  all  events." 

I  did  so,  and  if  you  have  heard  from  my  fother  ac- 
rordinglv,  jfou  know  more,  probably,  about  the  subject 
of  this  let  tor  than  I  who  write  it.  But  if  you  have 
not,  then  shall  I  have  discharged  a  friend's  dutv^  in 
letting  you  know  that  there  cc^'tainly  is  something 
afloat  bet wfen  this  disagreeable  Laird  and  my  father, 
in  which  you  are  considerably  interested. 

Adieu !  and  although  I  have  given  thee  a  subject  for 
waking  dreams,  beware  of  building  a  castle  too  heavy 
lor  the  foundation  ;  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
barely  the  word  Latimer  occurring  in  a  convrrsation 
btiiwixt  a  gentleman  of  Dumfriesshire  and  a  W.-  S.  of 
Edinburgh— Genera  prorna  ignoro. 


LETTER  VL 

TARSIE  I.AT19SER  TO  ALAN  rAIRPOBD. 

rio  eoni^auation  of  Z^ttera  IIL  and  IV. } 
1  TOLD  thee  I  walked* out  into  thexipen  air  with  my 
grave  and  stem  landlord.  I  could  now  see  more  per- 
fectly than  on  the  preceding  night  the  secluded  glen, 
in  wnich  stood  the  two  or  three  cottages  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  abode  of  him  and  his  family. 
1.  was  80  narrow,  in  proportion  to  it8dq)th,  that  no 
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ray  of  the  morning  son  was  likely  to  reach  it  till  il 
should  rise  high  in  the  horizon.  Looking  up  thedw, 
you  saw  a  brawling  brook  ittuing  in  loamy  haiti 
from  a  covert  of  underwood,  like  a  racehorse  impa- 
tient to  arrive  at  the  goal ;  and,  if  you  gazed  yet  moie 
earnesdyr,  you  might  observe  part  of  a  nigh  watcv&U 

Slimroering  through  the  foliage,  and  giving  occaaioo, 
oubtless,  to  the  precipitate  speed  of  uie  brook. 
Lo^er  down,  the  stream  became  more  placid.  aiu( 
opened  into  a  quiet  piece  of  water,  which  afforafid  a 
rude  haven  to  two  or  three  fishei;nten'a  boats,  thei 
lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  being  out  Two 
or  three  miserable  huts  could  be  seen  beside  this  littk 
haven,  inhabited  probably  by  the  owners  of  the  boats, 
but  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  establishmeat  ot 
mine  host,  though  that  was  miserable  enough. 
,  I  had  but  a  minute  or  two  to  make  these  obiarfi- 
tions,  yet  during  that  space  my  companion  showed 
symptoms  of  impatience,  and  more  than  once  edioaied, 

"Cnstal Ciisial  Nixon."  until  the  old  man  of  the 

preceding  evening  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  tbe 
neighbouring  cottages, or  outhouses,  leading  the 
strong  black  horse  which  I  before  commemorated, 
ready  oridled  and  saddled.  My  conductor  made  Gn»- 
tal  a  sign  with  his  finger,  and,  turning  from  the  cot- 
tage door,  led  the  way  up  the  steep  pi%th  or  ram 
which  connected  the  sequestered  dell  with  the  opta 
country. 

Had  I  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of  Ae 
road  down  which  I  had  been  hurried  with  so  moch 
impetuosity  on  the  preceding  evening,  I  greatly  ques- 
tion if  I  should  have  ventured  the  descent :  for  it  de- 
served no  bettor  name  than  the  channel  or  a  torrcit, 
now  in  a  good  measure  filled  with  water  that  dasbod 
in  foam  and  fury  into  the  dell,  being  swelled  with  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night.  I  ascended  this  ogly 
path  with  some  difficulty,  although  on  foot,  and  ieU 
dizzy  when  I  observed,  from  such  traces  a»  the  raim 
had  not  obliterated,  that  the  horse  seemed  almost 
to  have  slid  down  it  upon  his  haunches  the  eveoins 
before. 

My  host  threw  himself  on  his  horse's  back,  without 
placing  a  foot  in  the  stirrup— passed  me  in  the  peril- 
ous ascent  against  which  he  pressed  his  steea  isif 
the  animal  had  had  the  footing  of  a  wildcat.  The 
water  and  mud  splashed  from  nis  heels  in  his  reck- 
less course,  and  a  few  bounds  placed  him  on  the  loo 
of  the  bank,  where  I  presently  joined  him,  and  fotUM 
the  horse  and  rider  standing  stdl  as  a  statue ;  the  for- 
mer panting  and  expanding  his  broad  nostrils  to  the 
morning  wind,  the  latter  motionless,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which  al- 
ready began  to  peer  above  the  eastern  horizoa,  and 
gild  the  distant  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Lid- 
desdale.  - 

He  seemed  in  a  reverie,  unom  which  he  started  it 
my  approach,  and  putting  his  horse  in  motion,  led 
the  way  at  a  leisurely  pac&  through  a  broken  and 
sandy  road,  which  traversed  a  wasta  level,  and  un- 
cultivated tract  of  downs,  intermixed  with  morass, 
much  like  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  qaartert 
at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Indeed  the  whole  open  groond 
of  this  district,  where  it  approaches  the  sea,  ba^ 
except  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  the  same  uniform  and 
dreary  character. 

Advancing  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  biink 
of  the  glen,  we  gained  a  still  more  extensive  cooi- 
mnnd  of  this  xlesolate  prospect,  which  seemed  even 
more  dreary,  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite  shores 
of  Cumberland,  crossed  and  intersected  bf  ten  thou- 
sand lines  of  trees  growing  in  hedge-rowa,  shaded 
with  grovta  and  woods  of  consklerable  extent,  and 
animated  by  hamlets  and  villas,  from  which  thin 
clouds  of  smoke  already  gave  sign  of  human  life  and 
human  industry.  ^  ^ 

My  conductor,  had  extended  his  arm,  and  wn 
pointing  the  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  when  the  step 
of  a  horse  was  heard  approaching  us.  He  looked 
sharply  aronnd,  and  having  observed  who  was  ap- 
proaching, proceeded  in  his  instructions  to  me,  plant- 
ing himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  path,  which,  at  the  place  where  we  naited,  bed 
a  slough  on  tlie  one  aide^  and  a  sand-bank  on  the 
other. 


LvrtnTI.] 

I  observed  that  die  ridef  \rho  approachod  q«  tiack- 
encd  hia  horse* a  pace  from  a' Blow  trot  to  a  walk,  aa 
tf  desirons  to  aufier  us  to  proceed,  or  at  leaet  lo  avoid 
passing  us  at  a  spot  where  the  difiiculty  of  doing  bo 
must  have  brought  us  very  close  to  each  other.  Y  ou 
know  niy  old  fainng,  Alan,  and  that  1  am  alwaya  wilt- 
hig  to  attend  to  any  thing  in  preference  to  the  individual 
wnohas  for  the  time  possession  of  the  conversation. 

Agreeablv  to  this  amiable  propensity,  I  was  inter- 
nally speculating  coooeming  the  cause  of  the  rider 
keeping  aloof  from  us,  when  my  companion,  elevat- 
ing his  deep  voice  so  suddenly  oiid  no  stemlv,  as  at 
once  to  recall  my  wandering  thoughi^i,  exclaimed^ 
"In  the  name  of  the  devil,  young  man,  do  you  think 
that  othi^rs  have  no  better  use  lor  tht^ir  time  than  you 
have,  that  you  oblige  me  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to 
Tou  three  times  over?— Do  you  soe,  I  say,  yonder 
thing  at  a  mile's  distance,  that  IooUb  like  a  finger- 
post, or  rather  Kke  a  gallows?— I  would  it  had  a 
dreaming  fbol  hanging  upon  it,  as  an  example  to  sU 
nieditalive  moon-calves !— Von  gibbet-looking  pole 
Will  guide  vou  \o  the  bridge,  where  you  must  pass  the 
large  brooR ;  then  proceed  straight  forwarda,  till  acvc- 
ral  roads  divide  at  a  cairn.— Plague  on  thoe,  thou  art 
wandering  again  I" 

It  is  iiMeed  quite  tnie^  that  a>  this  moment  the 
horseman  appruached  us,  and  my  attention  was 
again  called  to  him  as  I  made  way  to  let  him  pass. 
His  whole  exterior  showed  at  once  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  the  world  and  the 
world's  law  call  them.  Quakers.  A  strong  and  use- 
ful iron-gray  galloway  showed,  by  its  sleek  and  good 
condition,  tin  at  the  merciful  man  was  merciful  to  his 
least  Hia  accoutrements  were  in  the  uniai  unos- 
tentatioui^  but  clc;^n  and  serviceable  order,  which 
charactenzee  these  sectaries.  His  long  surtout  of 
dark-gray  superfine  cloth  descended  down  to  the 
middle  of  his  leg,  and  was  buttoned  up  to  hia  chin, 
to-deiend  him  against  the  morning  air.  Aa  usual  his 
ample  beaver  hung  down  without  button  or  loop,  and 
sbadKl  a  comely  and  placid  countenance,  the  gravity 
of  which  appeared  to  contain  some  seasoning  of  hu- 
mour, and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  pinched 
puritanical  air  aficcted  by  devotees  in  general.  The 
ftrow  was  open  and  free  from  wrinkles,  whether  of 
ajQB  or  hypocrisy.  The  eye  was  clesr,  calm,  and  con- 
siderate, yet  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by  apprchen- 
Mon,  not  ^o  sav  lear,  aa  pronouncing  the  usual  saluta- 
tion of  **  1  #isn  thee  a  good  morrow,  friend,"  he'indi- 
cated,  by  Juming  his  palfrey  close  lo  one  side  of  the 
patii,  a  wish  to  glide  past  us  with  as  Utile  trouble  as 
p08aibl<f— -just  as  a  traveller  would  choose  to  pass  a 
mastiflf  or  whose  peaceable  intentions  he  is  by  no 
means  confident. 

But  my  friend,  not  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
0et  ofT  60  easily,  put  his  horse  ouite  across  the  path, 
ao  that,  without  plunging  into  the  slough,  or  scram- 
Uing  op  the  bank,  the  Quaker  could  not  have  passed 
him.  Neither  of  these  was  an  experiment  without 
hazard  cnreater  than  the  passenger  seemed  willing  to 
incur.  He  baited,  therefore,  as  if  waiting  till  my  com- 
aanion  should  make  way  for  him ;  and.  as  they  sat 
fronting  each  other,  I  could  not  iielp  ttiinking  that 
they  might  have  formed  no  bad  emblem  of  Peace  and 
War;  fot  although  my  conductor  was  unarmed,  yet 
the  whole  of  his  manner,  his  st^n  look,  and  his  up- 
rise seal  on  horseback,  were  entirely  thone  of  a  sol- 
dier in  undress.  He  accosted  the  Quaker  in  these 
WOTda, — "So  ho!  friend  Joshua— thou  art  early  to 
the  road  fhia  morning.  Hoa  the  spirit  moved  thee 
and  thy  righteous  brethren  to  act  with  some  honesty, 
and  poll  down  yonder  tirfe-nets  that  keep  the  fisti 
ftom  coining  up  the  river?" 

•*  Surely,  friend,  not  so,"  answered  Joshua,  firmly, 
bat  good-humouredly  at  the  same  time  {  "  thou  canst 
not  cipept  that  our  own  hands  should  pull  down  what 
oqr  own  purses  established.  Hiou  kiilont  the  fish 
with  8|tear,  line,  and  coble-net;  and  we,  with  snares 
and  with  nets^  which  work  by  the  ebb  and  the  flow 
of  the  tidCi  Each  doth  what  Hocms  best  in  his  eyes 
to  secure  a  riiare  of  the  blessing'  which  Providenco 
hath  bestowed  on  the  rirer,  and  that  within  his  own 
biwiuiB.  I  prithee  seek  no qiiArrcl  a^^cinsl  iis, for  tliou 
•halt  have  uo  wrong  at  our  hand." 


"Be  aaaiired  I  will  take  none  at  the  hand  of 
any  man,  whether  his  hat  be  cocked  or  broad-brim- 
med," answered  the  fisherman.  **I  tell  you  in  fair 
terms,  Joabua  €ieddea,  that  you  and  your  partners  are 
uaing  unlawful  craft  todestrov  the  fisb  in  the  Sol  way 
by  stake-nets  and  wears;  and  that  we.  wlio  fish  fair- 
ly, and  like  men,  aa  our  fathers  did,  nave  daily  and 
yearly  less  sport  and  \e&»  profiL  Do  not  thinkffravity 
or  hypocrisy  cau  carry  it  off  as  you  have  done.  The 
world  knows  you,  ana  we  know  you.  You  will  de- 
stroy the  saloioii  which  make  the  livelihood  of  fifty 
poor  families,  and  then  wipe  your  mouth,  and  ^go  to 
make  a  spoech  at  Meeting.  But  do  not  hope  it  will 
laat  thus.  I  give  you  fair  warning,  we  will  be  upoq 
you  one  morning  aoon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a 
stake  standing  in  the  jfiHih  of  the  Solway ;  and  down 
the  tide  they  sliall  evei7  «»ne  go,  and  well  if  we  do  not 
send  a  lessee  along  with  them. 

"  Friend,"  replied  Joshua^  with  a  constrained  smiley 
"  but  that  I  know  thou  dost  not  mean  as  thou  say'st, 
I  would  tril  thee  wo  are  imdcr  the  protection  of  this 
country's  laws ;  nor  do  we  the  less  trust  lo  obtain  their 
protection,  that  our  principles  permit  us  not,  by  any 
act  of  violent  resistance,  to  protect  ourselves." 

"  Allvillanous  cant  and  cowardice,"  exclaimed  the 
fishermtin,  "and  assumed  merely  as  a  cloak,  to  your 
hypocritical  avarice. 

Nay,  say  not  cowardice,  my  friend,"  answered  the 
Quaker,  "suice  thou  knowcst  there  may  be  as  much 
courajKC  in  enduring  as  in  acting;  and  I  will  be  judged 
by  this  youth,  or  by  any  piie  else,  whether  there  is  not 
more  cowardice— even  in  the  opinion  of  that  world 
whose  thoughts  arc  the  bnath  in  thy  nostrils— in  the 
armed  oppressor,  who  doth  injury,  than  in  the  de- 
fenceless and  patient  sufferer,  who  endureth  it  with 
constancy." 

"I  will  exchange  no  more  words  with  3'ou  on  the 
subject,"  said  the  fisherman,  who,  as  if  something 
moved  at  the  last  argument  which  Mr.  Geddes  hi^u 
used,  now  made  room  for  him  to  pass  forward  on  his 
journey.  **Do  not  forget,  however,"  he  added,  "  that 
you  have  had  fair  warning,  nor  suppose  that  we  wiH 
accept  of  fair  worda  in  upology  for  foul  play.  These 
nets  of  yours  are  unlawfu'— they  spoil  our  nshinra— 
and  wo  will  have  them  down  at  ali  risks  and  iia- 
zards.    I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  friend  Joshu;*." 

"  I  trust  thou  art,"  said  the  Quaker ;  "  but  thou  art 
the  rather  bound  lo  be  cautious  in  rashly  affirming 
what  thou  wilt  never  execute.  For  I  tell  thee,  friencf 
that  though  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  thei; 
and  one  of  our  people,  as  there  is  between  a  lion  and 
a  sheep,  yet  I  know  and  believe  thou  hast  so  much  oi 
the  lion  in  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  scarce  employ  thy 
strength  and  thy  rage  upon  that  which  profcsseth  no 
means  of  resistance.  Reoorl  says  so  much  good  of 
thee,  at  leas>.  if  it  says  little  more." 

"Time  will  try,"  answered  the  fisherman;  "arid 
hark  thee,  Joshua,  before  wc  part,  1  will  put  thee  in 
tlie  way  of  doing  one  good  dei-d,  which,  credit  me,  is 
better  than  twcntv  moral  speeches.  Here  is  a  stran- 
ger youth,  whom  heaven  has  so  scantily  gifted  with 
brains,  that  he  will  bewilder  himself  in  the  Sands,  as 
he  did  last  night,  unless  thou  wilt  kindly  show  him 
the  way  to  Shepherd's  Bush ;  for  I  have  been  io 
vain  endeavouring  to  make  him  comprehend  the  road 
thither— Hast  thou  so  much  charily  under  tliy  sim- 
plicity, Quaker,  as  lo  do  this  good  turn? 

"IS ay,  it  is  thou,  friend,"  answered  Joahua,  "that 
dost  lack  charity,  to  suppose  any  one  unwilling  to  dp 
fco  simple  a  kindness." 

"Thou  art  right— I  should  have  remembered  it  can 
cost  thee  nothing.  Young  gentleman,  this  pious  pat^ 
tern  of  primitive  tumpliciw  will  teach  thee  the  nghi 
way  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush— ay,  and  will  himself 
shear  thre  like  a  sheep,  if  you  come  to  buying  aod 
selling  with  him." 

He  then  abruptly  nsked  me  how  long  I  intended  to 
remain  at  Shepnerd's  Bush. 

I  replied  I  was  at  present  uncertain— as  long;  pro 
bablv,  as  I  could  umuse  myself  in  the  neighbournood 

"Vou  are  fond  of  sp^rl?"  he  added,  in  ilie  sa'-.io 
tone  of  brief  inquiry. 

f  anHwer.d  in  iho  aflirmative,  but  added«  I  was  tt^* 
tally  i^expi}ritincod. 


"Pmfiapa  if  you  nside  here  for  aotnedtjra,*'  he  said, 
**  we  may  meet  a^in,  and  I  may  have  the  chance  of 
living  you  a  lesaon." 

Ere  I  could  e^prese  either  thanks  or  asaeot,  he 
turned  short  round  with  a  wave  of  hia  hand,  by  way 
of  adieu,  and  rode  back  to  the  verge  of  the  dell  from 
which  we  had  emerged  together ;  and  as  he  remaintMJ 
standing  upon  th'e  banks,  I  oould  long  hear  hia  voice 
while  be  shouted  down  to  those  withm  its  recesses. 

Mean  while  the  Qiiaker  and  I  proceeded  on  our 
fourneyfor  some  time  in  silence:  he  restraining  his 
sober-minded  steed  to  a  pace  which  might  have  suited 
a  much  less  active  walker  than  rayBelCi  and  looking 
on  me  from  time  to  time  with  an  expression  of  curi- 
osity, mingled  with  benignity.  For  my  part,  1  cared 
not  to  speak  first.  It  happened  I  had  never  before 
been  in  company  with  one  of  this  particular  sect,  and, 
afraid  that  in  addressing  him  I  might  unwittingly  in- 
frin;^  upon  some  of  thctr  prejudices  or  pcculiaY'tios,  I 
patiently  remained  silent.  At  length  he  asked  me, 
whether  I  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Laird, 
as  men  called  him. 

I  repeated  the  words  **in  his  service')"  with  such 
on  accent  of  surprise,  as  induced  him  to  say,  "  Nay. 
but,  firiend,  I  mean  no  offence;  perhaps  1  should 
have  said  in  his  society— an  inmate,  I  mean,  in  his 
house  1" 

**  I  am  totally  unknown  to  the  person  from  whom 
tre  have  just  parted,"  said  I,  **  and  our  connexion  is 
only  temporary— He  had  the  charity  to  give  me  his 
suidancn  from  the  Sands,  and  a  night's  narbourage 
irom  the  tempest.  So  our  acquaintance  began,  and 
there  it  is  likely  to  end ;'  for  you  may  observe  that 
A  oor  fVicnd  is  by  no  means  apt  to  encourage  &mi- 
*      liariiy." 

"  So  little .80,"  answered  my  companion,  ^'^that  thj 
case  is,  I  think,  the  first  in  which  lever  heard  of  his 
receiving  any  one  into  his  house ;  that  is,  if  thou  hast 
really  spent  the  night  there." 

"Why  should  you  doubt  it?"  replied  I  j  "there  is 
no  motive  I  can  have  to  deceive  you,  nor  is  the  object 
worth  it." 

••  Be  not  angiy  with  me,"  said  the  Quaker;  "but 
thou  knowcst  that  thtne  own  people  do  not,  as  we 
humbly  endeavour  to  do.  confine  themselves  within 
the  simplicity  of  truth,  out  employ  the  language  of 
falsehood,  not  only  for  profit,  but  for  compliment,  and 
sometimes  for  niere  diversion.  I  have  heard  various 
stories  of  my  neighbour ;  of  most  of  which  I  only  be- 
lievs  a  small  part,  and  even  then  they  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  each  other.  Rut  this  being  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  a  stranger  within 
bis  dwelling,  made  me  express  some  doubts.  I  pray 
thee  let  them  not  ofiend  thee." 

"He  does  not,"  said  I,  "  appear  to  possess  in  much 
abundance  the  means  of  exercishg  hospitality,  and 
BO  may  be  excused  from  ofiering  it  m  ordmary 
cases.**^ 

"That  is  tossy,  friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "thou  hast 
supped  ill,  and  perhaps  breakfasted  worse.  Now  my 
small  tenement,  called  Moimt  Sharon,  is  nearer  to 
ns  by  two  miles  than  thtne  inn ;  and  although  going 
#  thither  may  prolong  thy  walk,  as  taking  thee  on  the 
sirai^tcr  road  to  Shepheitl^s  Bush,  yet  methinks 
exercise  will  suit  thy  youthful  limbs  jts  well  as  a  good 
plain  meal  thy  youthful  appetite.  What  sa/st  Uiou, 
my  young  acquaintance  T' 

*•  If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,"  I  replied : 
fbr  the  invitation  was  cordially  given,  and  my  oread 
and  milk  bad  been  hastily  swallowed,  and  in  small 
quantity. 

"Nay,"  said  Joshua,  ''use  not  the  language  of 
compliment  with  those  who  renounce  it  Had  this 
poor  courtesy  been  very  inconvenient,  perhaps  I  had 
not  offered  it." 

"  I  acc^t  the  inviution  then,"  said  I,  "  in  the  same 
good  spmt  m  which  you  give  it." 

The  Quaker  smiled,  reached  me  his  hand,  I  shook 
It,  and  we  travelled  on  in  great  cordiality  with  each 
other.  The  fact  is,  1  was  much  entertained  by  con- 
trasting in  my  own  mind,  the  open  manner  of  the 
.kind-hearted  Joshua  Geddea,  with  the  abrupt,  dark, 
■n.  lofty  demeanour  of  my  entertainer  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.    Both  were  blant  and  nnoeremoni* 


ooa;  b«t  tiis  phannass  of  dM  QiM^erhod  the  ebar^ 
ter  of  devotional  simpUciiy,  and  was  mingled  mtt 
the  more  real  kindness,  aa  iif  honest  Joshua  was  de> 
siroasof  atoning,  by  his  sincerity,  lor  the  lack  ofei* 
teraal  coorteay.  On  .the  oontraLjy,  the  manoen  ot 
the  fisherman  were  those  of  one  to  whom  the  rulti 
of  good  behaviour  might  be  fomOiar,  but  who,  eitb« 
from  pride  or  misanthropy,  seorned  to  observe  then. 
Still  1  chottght  of  him  with  inlerest  and  cunoaitr, 
notwithstanding  so  much  about  him  that  was  repu* 
sive ;  and  1  promised  myself,  in  the  oourw  of  my 
conversation  with  the  Q.uaker,  to  learn  all  that  u 
knew  on  the  sobject.  He  turned  (ae  ooaverBstjoD, 
however,  into  a  differeot  channel,  and  infiuiied  inlo 
my  own  condition  in  lifii,  and  views  in  visiting  ihii 
remote  frontier. 

I  oolv  thought  it  necessajy  to  mention  my  nam^ 
and  add,  that  I  had  bean  edocated  to  the  law,  bol 
finding  myself  possessed  of  some  indepejodeno^  I  had 
of  late  permitted  myself  some  relaxation,  and  wit 
residing  at  Shepbenra  Bush  tt>  ei^oy  the  pieasure»ol 
angling. 

*^I  do  thee  no  harm,  yoong  man,"  said  my  dm 
'friend,  "in  wishing  thee  a  better  employment  lor  tbj 
grave  hours,  and  a  mors  humane  amusemcait  (it 
amusement  thou  must  have)  for  thoae  of  a  lighter 
cliaracter." 

"  You  are  severe,  air,"  I  replied.  '*  I  heard  you  bat 
a  moment  since  reifer  yourself  to  the  protecikm  of  th» 
laws  of  the  country— if  there  be  laws,  there  niai 
be  lawyers  to  axplaio,  and  judges  to  adaiiniita 
them." 

Joshua  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep  ydiiii 
were  grazmg  on  the  downs  over  which  we  wers  U* 
vdling. 

"were  a  wolf;"  he  said,  "  to  come  even  now  wioa 
yonder  flocks,  they  would  crowd  for  protection,  doubt 
less,  around  the  ahepherd  and  his  dog;  yet  mesm 
bitten  and  harassed  daily  by  the  one/^  shorn,  bm 
finally  killed  and  eaien  by  the  other.  But  I  say  oo( 
this  to  shock  you ;  for,  though  laws  and  lawyers  an 
evQs,  yet  they  are  necessaiy  evils  in  this  prohatioeuy 
state  of  society,  till  man  shall  learn  to  render  ttnM 
his  fellows  that  which  is  their  due,  accordiog  le  dn 
light  of  his  own  consoienGe,  and  through  no  olbtf 
compuision.  Mean  while,  I  have  known  many  rights* 
ous  men  who  have  followed  thy  intended  pramoi 
in  .honesty  and  uprightness  of  walk.  -The  groiM 
their  merit,  who  walk  erect  in  a  path  which  so  maflf 
find  sUppery." 

"And  angling,"— aaid  I,  "you  object  to  thatabo 
as  an  amusement,  yon  who,  .if  I  understand  lisbtb 
what  passed  between  vou  and  my  late  iandiora,  ait 
yourself  a  proprietor  of  fisheries  T 

"  Not  a  proprietor,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  only,  in  eo- 
partnery  with  othersi  a  tacksman  or  leases  of  si»im 
valuable  salmon-fisheries  a  httladown  the  coast  M 
mistake  me  not.  The  evil  of  aiu;liug»  with  wkichl 
class  all  sports,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  m 
suflerings  of  animals  for  their  end  and  object,  doM 
not  consist  in  the  mere  catching  and  kiUing  tho0 
animals  with  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  batb 
stocked  the  earth  for  the  good  of  man,  but  in  makim 
their  protracted  agony  a  principle  of  delight  and  ea- 
joy  ment.  I  do  indeed  cauae  these  fisheries  to  be  oob- 
ducted  for  the  .necessary  taking,  killing  and  selliiM 
the  fish ;  and  in  the  same  way,  wers  i  a  farmer,  I 
should  send  my  lambs  to  market  But  I  shouU  ii 
soon  think  of  contriving  myssif  a  aqport  and  aman- 
ment  out  of  the  trade  of  the  butcher  aa  eot  of  thai* 
the  fisher." 

We  argued  this  point  no  further;  fv  thouah  I 
thought  his  arguments  a  little  too  ugh-strainedC  yit 
as  my  mind  acquitted  me  of  having  taken  delight  is 
aught  but  the  theory  of  field-sports,  I  did  not  \him 
myself  called  upon  stubbontly  to  advocate  a  pncw 
which  had  afforded  me  so  httle  pleasure. 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  remains  of  to 
old  finger-post,  which  ray  host  had  formerly  pointed 
out  as  a  landmark.  Here,  a  rainoua  wooden  bridA 
aupported  by  long  posts  resembling  cretchea^  serrso 
me  to  get  acroas  the  water,  while  my  new  fiiend 
sought  a  ford  a  good  way  higher  iv,  for  the  stiesife 
was  conskierably  aweUea 
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Mlptnted ht hm njobiiw  me,  I  obsorred  an  an- 
der  at  a  little  distanQe  poacmng  trout  nfter  trout,  as 
ttat  alinoet  as  Im  oould  cast  his  line,;  and  I  own,  in 
9ite  of  JoshoaS  lecture  on  faumanitsr,  I  could  not 
M(  envy  his  aditutDeaa  and  auoceea,— so  natural  is 
the  love  of  sport  to  our  minda  or  so  easiljr  are  we 
taiKht  to  assiniilate  success  in  neld-sports  with  ideas 
of  pleaaun!^  and  with  the  praise  due  to  address  and 
i^iitv.  I  soon  reooenised  in  the  successful  angler 
yttie  fienjiei  who  had  been  my  guide  and  tutor  in  that 
gestle  art,  as  you  haye  learDaTfrom  my  former  let- 
fen.  I  eaU<x}--I  whistled^the  rascal  recognised  me, 
and,  soiniDg  like  a  guilty  thing,  seemed  hesitating 
whether  to  approach  or  to  run  away ;  and  when  he 
detemiined  on  the  former,  it  was  to  assail  me  with  a 
lotid  damorous,  and  ej^acBgeraled  report  of  the  anxiety 
of  ail  at  the  Shepherd's  Hush  for  my  personal  salbty ; 
how  my  landlady  had  wept,  how  Sam  and  the  ostler 
had  i^t  die  heart  to  f9>  to  bed,  but  sat  up  ail  night 
driDkow— and  how  he  himself  had  been  up  long  be* 
fmdayweak  to  go  in  guestof  me. 

"And  you  were  switehiog  the  water,  I  suppose," 
and  1,  **  to  discover  my  dead  bodv  1" 

This  obserration  produced  a  long  "Na—a— a"  of 
acknowledged  detectioa  \  but,  with  his  natural  hn- 
podenca  and  confidence  m  my  good-natnre,  he  im- 
mediafeiy  added,  "  that  he  thought  I  would  like  a 
hah  trout  or  twa  for  breakfast,  and  the  water  being 
in  such  rare  trim  for  the  saumon  raun,*  hecouldna 
hdp  takiag  a  casu" 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion,  the  hon- 
est (Quaker  returned  to  the  farther  end  of  the  wooden 
biidtt  to  tell  me  be  oouki  not  venture  to  cross  the 
brook  in  its  present  state,  but  would  be  under  the  ne- 
oessity  to  ride  rotiod  by  the  stone  bridge,  which  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  than  his  own  house.  He 
was  about  to  give  me  directions  how  to  proceed  with- 
out hioi,  and  inquire  finr  his  sister,  when  I  suggested 
^  lum,  that  if  he  pleased  to  trust  his  horse  to  little 
Beniie,  the  boy  might  cany  him  round  by  the  bridge, 
wojie  we  walked^ the  shorter  and  more  pleasant 
road. 

Joohna  shook  bis  head,  for  he  was  well  acquainted 
.with  Beniie.  who,  he  said,  was  the  naughtiest  varlet 
m  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Nevertheless,  rather 
UI8B  part  compaoy,  he  agreed  to  put  the  pony  under 
his  chaige  for  a  short  season,  with  manv  mjunctions 
that  he  sfaanid  aot  attempt  to  mount,  but  lead  the 
posy  (even  Solomon)  by  the  bridle,  under  the  aesu- 
anoes  of  sixpence  in  case  of  proper  demeanour,  and 
pBOihy  that  if  be  transgressed  toe  oidere  given  him, 
"  veiily  he  shooM  be  scourged." 

pTDouaes  cost  Beiyie  nothing  and  he  showered 
them  out  wholesale ;  till  the  Quaker  at  length  yielded 
19  the  bfidie  to  him,  repeating  his  charges,  and  en- 
mctng  them  by  holding  up  His  forefinger.  On  my 
pan, lealled  to  Benjie  to  leave  the  fish  he  had  taken 
at  Mount  Sharon,  making,  at  the  same  time,  an 
apologetic  countenance  to  my  new  friend,  not  being 
qaite  aware  whether  the  eompliment  wotud  be  agree- 
able to  such  a  condemnor  of  neld-sport& 

He  understood  me  at  oneei  and  reminded  me  of  the 
pnctical  distinction  betwixt  catching  the  animals  as 
an  object  of  cruel  and  wanton  sport,  and  eating  them 
as  lawful  and  gratifving  articles  of  food  aftef  they 
weqs  killed.  On  the  fatter  point  he  had  no  scruples ; 
hill, on  the  contrary,  assured  me,  that  this  brook  con- 
tained the  real  red  trout,  so  highly  esteemed  bv  all 
^Doisseurs,  and  that,  when  eaten  within  an  nour 
sf  their  being  caught,  they  had  a  peculiar  firmness  of 
eobstaooe  and  delicacy  of  flavour,  which  rendered 
them  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  morning  meal,  espe- 
oally  when  earned,  like  ours,  by  early  rising,  and  an 
WW  or  two*B  wholesome  exercise. 

Bat  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan^  we  did  not 
come  so  far  as  the, frying  01  our  fish  without  farther 
adveotare.  So  it  is.only  to  spare  thy  patience,  and 
miAe  owa  eyes,  that  1  pull  up  for  the  present,  and 
Mod  thee  the  rest  of  my  story  in  a  subsequent  letter. 

*  The  but  BMde  of  nlmon-row  nlted  and  preaerred.  In  a 
Mroftflo  nver,  «nd  aboui  the  monUi^fOetolMi  It  ia  amoit 
*eiU7baiL 
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I  proceeaea  to  expauaie  on  ev^ry  aon  m 
mitv  of  which  he  accused  Benjie.  He  ha« 
cted  of  snaring  partridges— was  detected  bf 
DBself  in  liming  singing  birds^stood  fully 


THB  SAiia  TO  m  SAMS. 
(In  ooDtiniuitkm.) 

Little  Bbnjik.  with  the  pony,  having  been  sent  off 
on  the  left  side  or  the  brook,  the  Quaker  and  I  saua* 
tered  on,  like  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  sama 
army  occupying  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  ani 
observing  the  same  line  of  march.  Bul  while  my 
worthy  companion  was  assuring  me  or  a  pleasant 
greensward  walk  to  his  mausion,  little  Benjie,  who 
had  been  charged  to  keqp  in  sight,  chose  to  deviata 
from  the  path  assigned  hira,  andT  turning  to  the  right, 
led  his  charge,  Sojomon,  out  of  our  viaion. 

"The  villam  n^ans  to  mount  him  I"  cried  Joshua, 
with  more  vivacity  than  was  consistent  with  hispco* 
fession  of  passive  endurance. , 

I  endeavoured  to  appease  his  apprehensionsi  as,lia 
poshed  on,  wiping  his  brow  with  vexation,  assuring 
him,  that  if  the  b<^  did  mount,  he  wouki,  for  his  own 
sakeLiide  gently. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,"  said  Joshua  rqecting  ul 
consolation ;  "fu  do  any  thing  gently !— no,  he  wi)l 
gallop  Solomon— he  will  misuse  tne  sober  patience  of 
the  poor  animal  who  has  bonie  me  so  long  I  Yeck  I 
was  given  over  to  my  own  devices  when  I  ever  let  his 
toucn  tlie  bridle^  for  such  a  Uttle  miscreant  there  never 
was  before  him  m  this  country  I" 

He  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  ev«ry  aort  gf 
nistic  enormity  of  which  he  accused  Benjie.  He  haai 
been  suspected  of 

Joshna  niraself  i,  „  ^-^-„ 

chai^  with  having  worped  several  cats,  by  aid  of  a 
lurober  which  attended  him,  and  whkh  was  as  lean, 
and  ragged,  and  mischievous,  as  his  master.  FiaaUy^ 
Benjie  stood  accused  of  having  stolen  a  duck,  to  hunt 
it  with  the  said  lurdner,  which  was  as  dextefous  tm 
water  as  on  land.  I  chimed  in  with  my  fhend,  m 
order  to  avoid  giving  him  farther  irritation,  and  de- 
clared, I  shouloDe  disposed,  from  my  own  expeneooe^  , 
to  give  up  Benjie  as  one-  of  l^atan^s  impa  Joshua 
Geados  bagan  to  censure  the  phrase  as  too  much  ex* 
aggerated,  and  otherwise  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  #  ' 
reflecting  person ;  and,  just  as  I  was  apologiiing  for  i|| 
as  being  a  term  of  common  parlance,  we  beard  certaia 
sounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  wbicjh 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Solomon  and  Benjie  were  att 
issue  together.  The  sand-bills  behind  which  Benjie 
seemed  to  take  his  coiuve,  had  concealed  from  us,  ta 
doubtless  he  meant  they  should,  his  ascent  into  tha 
forbidden  saddle,  and  putting  Solomon  to  his  roettl^ 
which  he  was  seldom  cfdled  upon  to  exert,  they  had 
cantered  away  together  in  great  amity,  till  they.cama 
near  to  the  ford  from  which  the  pauroy's  legitunata 
owner  had  already  turned  back. 

Here  a  contest  of  opinions  took  place  between  tha 
horse  and  his  rider.  The  latter,  according  to  his  ia- 
Btructwns,  attempted  to  direct  Solomon  towards  tha 
distant  bndgeof  stone  ^  but  Solomon  opined  that  tha 
ford  was  the  shortest  way  to  his  own  stable.  T^ 
point  was  sharply  contested,  and  we  heard  Bei^ 
gee-hupping,  tchek-tcheking,  and,  above  all|  floggAig 
m  great  stvle ;  while  Solomon,  who,  docile  in  hia 
general  habits,  was  now  stirred  beyond  his  patiencei 
made  a  great  trampling  and  recalcitration ;  and  it  was 
their  joint  noise  which  we  heard,  without  being  abia 
to  see,  though  Joshua  might  too  well  guess,  the  oauae 
of  it.  ,     , 

Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker  began  to 
shout  out,  *'  Benjie— ihou  varlet  J— Solomon— thop 
fool  r*  when  the  couple  presented  themselves  in  full 
drive,  Solomon  having  libw  decidedly  obtained  tha 
better  of  the  conflict,  and  bringing  hisunwdling  rider 
in  high  career  down  to  the  ford.  Never  was  theie 
anger  changed  so  fast  into  humane  fear,  as  that  oi 
my  good  companion.  "  The  varlet  will  be  drowned  t" 
he  exclaimed—"  a  widow's  son !— her  onlv  son  ^-and 

drowned  I—let  me  go" And  he  struggled  with  me 

stoutly  as  1  bung  upon  him,  to  prevent  him  from 
plunging  into  the  ford. 

I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  Benjie;  for  the  black- 
guard vermin,  though  he  could  not  manage  the  ra- 
1  firactoiy  horse,  stuck  on  hia  seat  like  a  monkey.    So- 
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lomon  and  Benjia  scrambled  throi]fi;h  the  ford  with 
little  inconveniencei  and  resumed  their  gallop  on  the 
other  aide. 

It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether  on  this  last  oc- 
casion Benjie  was  running  ofl'  with  Solomon,  or  So- 
lomon with  Benjie}  but,  judging  from  character  and 
motives,  I  rather  suspected  the  former.  I  could  not 
help  laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me,  grinning  be- 
twixt terror  and  delight,  perched  on  the  verv  pommel 
of  the  saddle,  and  nolding  with  extended  arms  by 
bridle  and  mane ;  while  Solomon,  the  bit  secured 
between  his  teeth,  and  his  head  bored  down  betwixt 
hw  fore-legs,  passed  his  master  in  this  unwonted  guise 
as  hard  as  ho  could  pelt. 

*'The  mischievous  bastard !"  exclaimed  the  Qua- 
ker, terrified  out  of  his  usual  moderation  of  speech— 
**  the  doomed  gallows-bird !— he  will  break  Solomon's 
wind, to  a  certainty." 

I  praved  him  to  be  comforted— assured  him  a  brush- 
ing gallop  would  do  his  favourite  no  harm— and  re- 
inmaed  him  of  the  censure  he  had  bestowed  on  me  a 
nittute  before,  for  applying  a  harsh  epithet  to  the 


Bat  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer ;— "  Friend 
youth,"  he  said,  "  thou  didst  speak  of  the  lad's  soul, 
which  thou  didst  affirm  belonged  to  the  enemv,  and 
of  that  thou  couldst  say  nothing  of  thine  own  know- 
ledge ;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  but  speak  of  his  outward 
man  which  will  assuredly  be  suspended  by  a  cord,  if 
he  mendeih  not  his  manners.  Men  say  that,  young 
OS  he  is,  he  is  one  of  the  Laird's  gang." 

^'  Of  the  Laird's  gang  1"  said  i;  repeating  the  words 
in  surprise— *' Do  you  mean  the  per^n  with  whom  I 
%      4ept  last  night?— I  heard  vou  call  him  the  Laird— Is 
he  at  the  head  of  a  gang  T 

**Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,"  said  the 
Quaker,  who  appeared  in  his  haste  to  have  spoken 
more  than  he  intended— "a  company,  or  party^  I 
should  have  said ;  but  thus  it  is,  friend  Latimer,  with 
the  wisest  men,  when  thev  permit  themselves  to  be 
perturbed  with  passion,  and  speak  as  in  a  fever,  or  as 
with  the  tongue  of  the  foolish  and  the  forward.  And 
although  thou  haat  been  hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity, 
yet  I  grieve  not  that  thou  hast  been  a  witness  to  it, 
oeeing  that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise  may  be  no  less 
a  caution  to  yoCith  and  inexperience  than  is  the  fall  of 
the  foolish." 

This  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had 
Idready  begun  to  suspect— that  my  new  ftiend's  real 
fQOodness  of  disposition,  wined  to  the  acquired  quiet- 
ism of  his  religious  sect,  nad  been  unable  entirely  to 
;oheck  the  effervescence  of  a  temper  naturally  warm 
and  hasty. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible  he  had 
displayed  a  greater  degree  or  emotion  than  became 
his  character,  Joshua  avoided  farther  allusion  to  Ben- 
jie and  Solomon,  and  proceeded  to  solicit  my  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  objects  around  us,  which  increased 
in  beauty  and  interest,  as,  still  conducted  by  the 
meanders  of  the  brook,  we  left  the  common  behind 
ns,  and  entered  a  more  cultivated  and  enclosed  coun- 
try, where  arable  and  pasture  ground  was  agreeably 
varied  with  groves  and  hedges.  Descending  now 
almost  close  to  the  stream,  our  course  lay  through  a 
little  gate,  into  a  pathway,  kept  with  great  neatness. 
the  sides  of  which  were  decorated  with  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  of  the  hardier  species  g  until,  ascend- 
ing by  a  gentle  slope,  we  issued  from  the  grove,  and 
stood  almost  at  once  in  front  of  a  low  but  very  neat 
building,  of  an  irreeular  form ;  and  my  guide^  shaking 
roe  cordially  by  the  hand,  made  me  welcome  to 
Mount  Sharon. 

,  'The  wood  through  which  we  had  approached  this 
Ml  tie  mansion  was  thrown  around  it  both  on  the  north 
and  north-west,  but,  breaking  off'  into  different  di- 
,  lections,  was  intersected  by  a  few  fields,  well  watered 
and  sheltered.  The  house  fronted  to  the  south-east, 
'  jid  from  thence  the  pleasure-ground,  or,  I  should 
mther  sav,  the  gardens  sloped  down  to  the  water.  I 
afterwards  understood  that  the  father  of  the  present 
li.n»pnetor  had  a  considerable  taste  for  horticulture. 
-wfciuh  had  been  inherited  by  his  son,  and  had  formed 
thasugaiuens,  which,  with  their  shaven  turf;  pleachetl 
alkya,  wildernesfies,  and  exotic  trees  and  shrubs, 


greatly  excelled  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  had  bea 
attempted  in  the  neighbourhcKxi^  * 

If  there  was  a  little  vanity  in  the  complacent  smila 
with  which  Joshua  Qeddea  saw  me  gaae  with  deliglit 
on  a  scene  so  different  from  the  naked  waste  we  Ind 
that  day  traversed  in  company,'  it  might  surely  be 
permitted  to  one^  who,  cultivating  and  improving  the  ^ 
beauties  of  nature,  had  found  therein,  as  he  siid, ' 
bodily  health  and  a  pleasing  relaxation  for  the  mni 
At  the  bottom  of  the  extended  gardens  the  brook 
wheeled  round  in  a  wide  semicircle,  and  was  itidi 
their  boundary.  The  opposite  side  was  no  part  ol 
Joshua's  domain,  but  the  brook  was  there  skirted  bf 
a  precimtous  rock  of  limestone,  which  seemed  a  b«r* 
rier  of  Nature's  own  erecting  around  his  linfe  Edca 
of  beauty,  comfort,  and  peace. 

"  But  1  must  not  let  thee  forget,"  said  the  kind 
Quaker,  "  amidst  thy  admiratk>n  of  these  beautiei  oi 
our  httie  inheritance,  that  thy  breakfast  has  been  & 
light  one." 

So  saying;  Joshua  condocted  me  to  a  small  saahei 
door,  opening  under  a  popch  amply  mantled  by  boney* 
suckle  and  clematiB^  into  a  pariour  of  moderate  mtf 
the  furniture  of  which,  in  plainness  and  excessn 
d^nliness,  bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  thtS  net 
to  which  the  owner  belonged. 

Thy  father's  Hannah  is  generaHy  allowed  to  be  is 
exceptk>n  to  all  Scottish  honsekeepers,  and  stands  ns- 
paralleled  for  cleanliness  among  the  women  of  Am 
Keekie;  but  the  cleanliness  of  Hannah  is  slattiafa* 
ness.  compared  to  the  scrnpuloos  pmifications  of  ihm 
people,  who  seem  to  carry  into  the  minor  decendei 
of  life  that  conscientious  rigour  which  they  aileet  m 
their  morals. 

The  parlour  would  have  been  gloomy,  for  the  via* 
dows  were  small  and  ceiling  low ;  but  the  pieeoit 
proprietor  had  rendered  it  fnore  cheerful  by  opening 
one  end  into  a  small  conservatory,  roofed  with  glaflt 
and  divided  from  the  parlour  by  a  pardtkm  oif  ibe 
same.  I  have  never  before  seen  this  very  plensiitf 
manner  of  uniting  the  comforts  of  an  apartment  win 
the  beauties  of  a  garden,  and  I  wonder  it  is  not  roon 
practised  by  the  great  Something  of  the  kmc  s 
hinted  at  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  conservatory  to  view  it 
more  closely,  the  parlour  chimney  engaged  my  aneo* 
tion.    It  was  a  pile  of  massive  stone,  entiraif  out  ef 

Kroportion  to  the  size  of  the  apartment.  On  the  dost 
ad  once  been  an  armorial  scutcheon ;  for  the  hiD- 
mer,  or  chisel,  which  had  been  employed  to  deftei 
the  shield  and  cresIL  had  left  uninjured  the  scroll  be; 
neath,  which  bore  the  pious  motto^  **  lYiuiin  God 
Black-letter,  you  know,  was  my  eariy  passion,  sod 
the  tombstones  in  the  Grayfriars*  ChurchyanI  esdy 
yielded  up  to  my  knowledge  as  a  decipherer  what 
little  they  could  tell  of  the  forgotten  dead. 

Joshua  Geddes  paused  when'  he  saw  my  ejiv  fim 
on  this  relic  of  antiquity.  **  Thou  canst  read  it  r  hi 
said. 

I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there  seemed  ne* 
tigesofadatfl. 

^'It  should  be  1637,"  sakt  he;  "Ibr  to  long  a^  i{ 
the  least  computation,  did  my  anoesiors,  in  the  blinded 
times  of  Papistry,  possess  these  lands,  and  in  that  year 
did  they  budd  their  house." 

"  It  is  an  ancient  deacent,"  said  I,  looking  witk  ifr 
spect  upon  the  monument.  "I  am  sorry  the  tsw 
have  been  defaced."  . 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  my  friend,  Qmut 
as  he  was,  To  seem  altogether  void  of  respect  for  w 
pedigree  which  he  began  to  recount  to  me,  disdiin* 
ing  all  the  while  the  vanity  usually  connfcted  «tl> 
this  subject  *,  in  short,  with  the  air  of  minglod  rociai- 
choly,  regret,  and  conscious  dienity,  widi  which  Jia 
Fawaes  used  to  tell  us,  at  CoUege,  of  hi^  ancestor' 
unfortunate  connexion  with  the  Gunpowder-Plot 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,"— thui  l»- 
rangued  Joshua  Geddes  of  Mount  Sharon  i~~"i(** 
oureelves  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  d0* 
much  less  than  nothing  must  be  our  derivation  from  ro^' 
ten  bones  and  mouldering  dust,  whose  immortal  spin'* 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  private  account!  leK 
friend  Latimer,  my  ancestora  were  renowned  am^ng 
the  ravenous  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  then  iwrh  u> 
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ibis  tend  eoontiy ;  and  «o  moefa  wem  they  fhmad  for 
nooesaful  freebpotin^  nbbtnry,  and  blooashed,  that 


they  are  taid  to  hare  been  called  Geddea  as  likening 
ibein  lo  the  fish  called  a  Jack,  Pike,  or  Luce,  and  in 
om  ooantry  tongue,  a  C?cd— a  mdiy  distinction  truly 
kt  Ghnsnan  men !  Yet  did  tney  paint  this  shark  of 
the  fresh  wlbrs  opon  their  shicLos,  and  these  profiine 
prests  of  a  wicked  idolauy,  the  empty  m>asterB 
called  heraida,  who  make  engraven  images  of  fisheSi 
fi>wla,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  that  men  may  fall  down 
and  worship  them,  assigned  the  Ged  for  the  device 
and  escutcheon  of  mv  fathers,  and  hewn  it  over  their 
chimneys,  and  placed, it  above  their  tombs;  and  the 
nen  were  elated  in  mind,  and  became  yet  more  Ged- 
ykcL  slaying,  leadmg  into  captivity,  and  dividing  the 
qxw,  until  the  place  where  they  dwelt  obtained  the 
name  of  Sharing-Knowe,  from  toe  booty  which  was 
there  divided  amongst  them  and  their  accomplices. 
Bat  a  better  JudgnNOt  was  given  to  my  father's 
iidier,  Philip  Geddes,  who,  after  trying  to  light  his 
candle  at  some  of  the  vain  wiklfires  then  held  aloft 
at  diOerent  meetings  and  aieeple-houses,  at  length 
obtained  a  spark  from  the  lampof  the  blessed  George 
Fox,  who  came  into  Scotland  spreading  hght  among 
darknes%  as  he  himsell  hath  written,  as  plentifully 
as  0y  die  sparkles  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse  which 
inllopa  swiftly  along  the  stony  road."— Here  the  good 
Quaker  intemipted  himself  with,'"  And  that  is  very 
tnie,'I  must  go  speedily  to  see  after  the  condition  of 


A  (^aker  servant  here  entered  the  room  with  a 
tray,  and  inclining  his  head  towards  his  maater,'  but 
not  alter  the  manner  of  one  who  bows,  said  com- 
posedly, "Thou  art  welcome  home,  friend  Joshua,  we 
eipecied  thee  not  so  early  i  but  yhat  hath  befallen 
Sokwion  thy  horse  1" 

**  What  hath  belallen  him,  indeed  1"  said  mv  friend ; 
"hach  he  not  been  relumed  hither  by  the  child  whom 
they  call  Beniier 
'  **He  hath, '  said  his  domestic,  "but  it  was  aAer  a 
siraoge  fashion :  for  he  came  hither  at  a  swift  and 
fiifioua pace,  and  flung  the  child  Beiuie  from  his  back. 
upon  tna  heap  of  dung  which  is  in  the  stabl«3-vard.' 

"I  am  fflaa  of  it,"  said  Joshua,  hastily,— " glad  of 
iL  with  aU  my  heart  and  spirit  1— But  slay,  he  is  tlie 
chifcl  of  the  widow— hath  the  boy  any  hurt  7" 

"Not  e»y"  answered  the  secyant,  '^for  he  rose  and 
aed  swiftly." 

Joohua  muttered  something  about  a  scourge,  and 
dwn  inquired  after  Solomon's  present  condition. 

**He  acdtheth  like  a  steaming  caldron,"  answered 
ihesesvant;  "and  Bauldie,  the  lad,  walkelh  him  about 
the  yard  with  a  halter,  lest  he  take  cold."  , 

Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  the  stable-yara  to  view 
psnonally  the  condition  of  his  favounte,  and  I  fol- 
bwed,  to  ofier  my  counsel  as  a  jockey-~Don't  laugh, 
Alan;  mire  I  have  jockeyship , enough  to  assiBt  a 
Qoaker— in  thia  unpleasing  piedicament. 

The  lad  who  was  leading  the  horse  seemed  to  be 
no  duaker,  though  his  intcrcourae  with,  the  family 
bad  given  him  a  touch  of  their  prim  sobriety  of  look 
and  manner.  He  asuired  Joshua  that  his  horse  bad 
eceived  DO  injury,  and  I  even  hinted  that  the  exercise 
would  be  of  service  to  him.  Solomon  himself  neighed 
lowaxds  his  master,  and  rubbed  bis  head  against  the 
good  Quaker's  shoulder,  as  if  to  assure  him  ofhis  being 
nte  well,  so  that  Joshua  returned  in  comfort  t9  hispar- 
kiur,  where  breakfast  was  now  about  to  be  displayed. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  affection  of  Joshua 
ibr  bis  pony  is  oonajdered  as  inordinate  by  some  of  his 
own  sect;  and  that  he  has  been  much  blamed  for 
perraitting  it  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Sobmou, 
or  sny  other  name  whatever;  but  he  has  gained  so 
much  respect  snd  influence  among  them  that  they 
overtook  tneae  foibles. 

I  learned  from  him  (whilst  the  oM  sorvant,  Jehoia-- 
chira,  entering  and  re-entering,  seemed  to  make  no 
end  of  the  materials  which  he  brought  in  for  break- 
frMt)  diat  his  orandfbther  Philip,  the  convert  of  George 
Fox;  bad  suffered  much  fron  the  persecution  to 
whicb  these  harmleiss  devotees  were  subjected  on  all 
sides  during  that  intolerant  period,  and  much  of  their 
fcmily  estate  had  been  dilapidated.  But  better  days 
dtwaed  on  Joshua's  iaiher*  who,  connecling  himself 


by  marnags  with  a  wealthy  family  of  Qdaken  in 
Lancashire,  engaged  successfliUy  in  various  branchef 
of  commerce,  and  redeemed  the  renuanta  of  tho 
property,  changing  its  name  in  sense,  without  mach 
alteration  of  sound,  from  the  Border  appellation  of 
Sharing-Knowe,  to  the  evangelical  appdlation  of 
Mount  Sharon. 

This  Philip  Geddes,  as  I  before  hinted,  had  imbibed 
the  taste  for  horticulture  and  die  piu-suits  of  the 
florist,  which  are  not  uncommon  among  the  peaci^ 
ful  sect  he  belongs  to.  He  had  destroyed  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old^peel-house,  substituting  the  modern 
mansion  in  its  place  {  and  wniie  he  reserved  the 
hearth  of  his  ancestors,  in  memory  of  their  hos- 
pitahcy,  as  also  the  pious  motto  which  they  had 
chanced  to  assume,  be  failed  not  to  obliterate  the 
worldly  and  military  emblems  displaced  upon  tho 
shieU  and  helmet,  together  with  all  their  blaxonry. 

In  a  fow  minutes  after  Mr.  Ghxldes  had  concluded 
the  account  of  himself  and  his  family,  his 


Rachel,  the  only  surviving  member  of  it,  entered  the 
room.  Her  aiipearance  is  remarkably  pleasing;' and 
although  her  age  is  certainly  thirty  at  least,  she  siiu 
retaina  the  shape  and  motion  of  an  earlier  period. 
The  absence  of  every  thing  like  fashk)o  or  ornament 
was,  as  usual,  atoned  for  by  the  most  perfect  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  her  dress;  and  her  simplo 
close  cap  was  particularly  suited  to  eyes  which  had 
the  softness  and  simplicity  of  the  dove's.  Her  fea- 
tures were  also  extremely  agreeable,  but  had  suffered 
a  little  through  the  ravages  of  that  professed  enemy 
to  beauty,  the  small-pox ;  a  disadvantage  which  was 
in  part  counterbalanced  by  a  well-formed  mootk 
teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  pleasing  sobriety  of  smiM^ 
that  seemed  to  wish  good  here  and  hereafter  to  evenr 
one  ahe  spoke  to.  You  cannot  make  any  of  your  vi^ 
iiyferences  here,  Alan,  for  I  have  given  a  full-length 
pictureofRachael  Geddes;  ao  that  you  cannot  say 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  letter  I  have  just  received,  that 
she  was  passed  over  as  a  subject  on  which  I  feared 
to  dilate.    More  of  this  anon. 

Well,  we  settled  to  our  breakfast  after  a  blessing»^ 
or  rather  an  extempore  prayer,  which  Joahua  made 
upon  the  occaaion,  and  which  the  spirit  moved  him 
to  prolong  rather  more  than  I  felt  altogether  agree- 
able. Then,  Alan,  there  was  such  a  despatching  fif - 
the  good  things  of  the  morning,  as  you  have  not 
witnessed  since  you  have  seen  Darsie  Latimer  at 
breakfast  Tea  and  chocolate,  ^xs,  bam,  and 
pastry,  not  foi^etting  the  broiled  nsTv  disappeared 
with  a  oelerity  which  seemed  to  astonish  the  good- 
humoured  Quakers,  who  kept  loading  my  plate  with 
supplies,  9s  if  desirous  of  seeing  whether  they  could 
by  any  possibility  tire  me  out.  One  hint,  however^ 
I  received,  which  put  me  in  mind  where  I  was. 
Miss  Geddes  had  offered  mesome  sweet-cake,  which 
at  the  moment,  I  declined ;  but  presently  afterward^ 
seeing' it  within  my  reach.  I  naturally  enough  helped 
myself  to  a  slice,  and  bad  just  deposited  it  beside  my 
pUte,  when  Joshua,  mine  host,  not  with  the  authori- 
tative air  of  Sancho's  doctor,  Tirtea.  Fuera,  but  in  a 
very  calm  and  quiet  manner,  lifted  it  awav  and  re- 
placed it  on  the  dish,  observing  only,  "  Thou  didst 
refuse  it  before,  friend  Ladmer." 

These  good  folk&  Alan,  make  no  allowance  for 
what  your  father  calls  the  Aberdeen- man's  privilege 
of  "  uking  his  word  again;"  or  what  the  wise  call 
second  thoughts. 

Batinj?  this  alight  hint,  that  I  was  among  a  precisa 
genera tioii,  there  was  nothing  in  my  reception  that  . 
was  peculiar— unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  nonce  the 
aolicitous  and  uniform  kindness  with  which  all  the 
attentions  of  my  new  friends  were  seasonecL  as  if 
they  were  anxious  to  assure  me  that  the  neglect  of 
worldly  compliments  interdicted  by  their  sect,  only 
served  to  render  their  hospitality  more  sincere.  At 
length  my  hunger  was  satisfied,  and  the  worthy 
Quaker,  who,  with  looks  of  great  good-nature,  had 
watched  my  progress,  thus  addressed  his  sister  : — 

"This  young  man,  Rachel,  hsth  last  night  so»joiirn«l 
in  the  tents  of  our  neighbour,  whom  meh  pall  the  Laird. 
I  am  sorry  I  had  not  met  him  the  evening  before,  Cent 
our  oeighboH-'s  hospitality  is  too  unfrequenily  exer- 
cised to  be  weU «« \pared  with  the  means  oi  welccoM.'^ 
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"Nay,  but,  Joahufl*"  said  RaahdL  "  if  .ourBOfflibmir 
hath  done  a  kindness,  thoa  shouldst  not  irradBe  him 
the  opportunity ;  and  if  our  young  friend  natn  fared 
itt  for  a  night,  he  will  the  better  relish  whatPrpvi- 
dance  may  send  him  of  better  provisions." 

**And  that  he  may  do  90  at  leisure,"  said  Joshua, 
*•  we  will  pray  him,  Rachel^  to  tarry  a  day  or  twain 
with  us :  he  is  young,  and  is  now  but  entering  upon 
die  world,  and  our  habitation  may,  if  he  will,  be  like 
a  resting-place,  from  which  he  may  look  abroad 
upon  the  pilgrimage  which  he  must  make,  and  the 

EUh  which  he  has  to  travel.— What  sayat  thou,  friend 
atimer  1  We  constrain  not  our  friends  to  our  wavfi, 
and  thou  art,  I  think,  too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for 
Ibllowing  our  own  fashions  ;  and  if  we  should  even 
give  thee  a  word  of  advice,  thou  wilt  not,  I  thmk 
b^  angry,  so  that  it  is  spoken  in  season." 

You  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  determmed  by 
any  thing  resembling  cordiality— and  so^  though  a 
little  afraid  of  the  formality  of  my  host  and  hostess, 
%  accepted  their  invftation,  provided  I  could  get  aoma 
messenger  to  send  to  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my  servant 
and  portmanteau. 

"Why,  truly,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "thine  outward 
imme  would  be  improved  bv  cleaner  garments ;  but  I 
will  do  thine  errand  myself  to  the  Widow  Oregson's 
koase  of  reception,  and  send  thy  lad  hither  with  thy 
M»thes.  Mean  while  Rachel  will  show  thee  these 
$ttlc  wardens,  apd  then  will  put  theo  in  some  way  of 
apenoing  thy  ume  usefully,  till  our  meal  calls  us 
together  at  the  second  hour  afternoon'.  I  bid  thee 
fitrewell  for  the  present,  having  some  space  to  walk, 
seeing  I  must  leave  the^nimal  Solomon  to  his  refresh- 
ing  rest." 

with  these  words,  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes  wilhdnew. 
Some  ladies  we  have  known  would  have  felt,  or  at 
least  aflected,  reserve  or  embarrassment,  al  being 
taft  to  do  the  honours  of  the  grourids  to— (it  will  be 
out,  Alan)— a  smart  young  fellow— an  entire  stranger. 
'She  went  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned  in  her 
plain  cloak  and  bonnet,  with  her  beaver-gloves,  pre- 
pared^ to  act  as  my  guide,  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
if  she  had  been  to  wait  upon  thy  father.  So  forth  I 
sallied  with  my  fair  Quaker. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  be  merely  a  plain 
and  convenient  dwelling,  of  moderate  size,  and  small 
liietensions,  the  gardens  and  offices,  though  not 
dztenslve,  might  nval  an  earl's  in  point  of  care  and 
expense.  Rachel  carried  me  first  to  her  own  fa- 
vourite resort,  a  poultry-yard,  stocked  with  a  variety 
of  domestic  fowls,  of  tne  more  rare  as  well  as  the 
iliore  ordinary  kinds  furnished  with  every  accommo- 
dation which  may  suit  their  various  habits.  A  riVulet 
whwh  spread  into  a  pond  for  the  convenience  of  the 
aquatic  birds,  trickled  over  gravel  aait  passed  through 
the  yards  dedicated  to  the  land  poultry,  which  were 
^us  amply  supplied  with  the  meaps  ■  they  use  for 
digestion. 

All  these  creatures  seemed  to  reopgnise  the  presence 
•  of  their  mistress,  and  some  especial  favourites  hasi- 
^ad  to  her  feet,  and  continued  to  follow  her  as  far  as 
their  limits  permitted.  She  pointed  out  their  pecu- 
liarities and  qualitee,  with  the  discrimination  of  one 
who  had  made  natural  history  her  study;  and  I  own  I 
never  looked  on  bam-door  fowls  with  so  much  interest 
before— at  least  until  they  were  boiled  or  roasted.  I 
oould  not  help  asking  the  trying  question,  how  she 
could  order  the  execution  of  any  of  the  creatures  of 
.  which  ehe  seemed  so  careful. 

"  It  was  painful,"  she  said,  "  but  it  was  according 
to  the  law  of  their  behig.  They  must  die ;  but  they 
knew  not  when  death  was  approaching;  and  in  mak- 
ing them  comfortable  while  thev  lived,  we  contributed 
to  their  happiness  as  much  as  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  permitted  to  us." 

I  am  not  quite  or  her  mind,  Alan.  I  do  not  believe 
either  pigs  or  poultry  would  admit  that  the  chief  end 
(•f  their  being  was  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  However, 
1  did  not  press  the  argument,  from  which  my  Quaker 
aeemed  rather  desirous  to  escape;  for,  conducting  me 
to  the  greenhouse,  which  was  extensive,  and  filled 
with  the  choicest  plants,  she  fVointed  out  an  aviary 
which  occupied  the  farther  end^  where,  she  said,  she 
empbyed  herself  with  attending  the  inhabitaatsi 


concerning  their  future  destination. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  vaih 
ous  hothouses  and  gardens,  and  their  oootenta.  Na 
small  sum  of  mdney  muse  have  been  e3q;)eiided  ia 
erecting  and  maintaining  them  in  theexouiailsdegne 
of  good  order  which  dfiey  exhibited.  'Hie  family,  I 
understood,  were  connected  with  that  of  the  celehrtttd 
Millar,  and  had  imbibed  his  Ustc  for  flowers  and  for 
horticulture.  But  instead  qf  murdering  botanical 
names,  I  will  rather  conduct  yon  to  the  poiiey^  at 
pleasure-garden,  which  the  taste  of  Joshua  or  his 
fother  had  extended  on  the  banks  betwixt  the  hooM 
and  river.  This  also,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pre^ 
vailing  simplicity,  wee  ornamented  in  an  miusui^ 
degree.  There  were  vaiiotta  oompartmenta,  the  cod- 
ne.Tion  of  which  was  well  managed,  and  alcheugji 
the  whole  ground  (fid  not  exceed  nve  or  six  actei^  U 
was  so  much  varied  as  to  seem  four  times  lariyBr. 
The  space  contained  close  alleys  and  open  wtalks;  a 
very  pretty  artificial  waterfall ;  a  fountain  aiao,  eoa* 
sisung  of  a  considerable  jot-d*eau^  whose  atnaow 
glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  exhibited  a  oontioiisi 
rainbow.  There  was  a  cabinet  of  verduns^  aa*thi 
French  call  it,  to  cool  the  summer  heat,  and  then 
was  a  terrace  sheltered  from  the  north-eaat  bv  a  nobis 
holly  he^ge,  with  all  its  glittering  spears,  where  raa 
might  have  the  fulF  advantage  of  the  sun  in  the  detf  I 
frosty  days  of  winter. 

I  know  that  you,  Alan,  will  condemn  all  thieasbsd 
and  antiquated  i  for,  ever  since  Dodsley  has  described 
the'Leasowes,  and  talked  of  Brown's  imitations  ef 
nature,  and  Horace  Walpole's  late  Essay  on  Gatdcn- 
ing,  you  are  all  for  simple  nature— oondemn  walking 
up  and  down  stairs  ui  the  open  air,  and  declare  Cor 
wood  and  wilderness.  But  ne  quid  ntmta.  I  would 
not  deface  a  scene  of  natural  «;randeur  or  beauty,  by 
the  introduction  of  crowded  artificial  decorationt; 
yet  such  may^  I  think,  be  very  interesting,  where  the 
situation,  in  its  natural  state,  otherwise  nas  no  par- 
ticular charms. 

So  that  when  I  have  a  country-house,  (who  can  say 
how  soon  ?)  you  may  look  for  grottoes,  and  caecadesi 
and  fountains;  nav,  if  you  vex  me  by  contradiction, 
perhaps  I  may  go  the  length  of  a  temple— so  provoke , 
me  not,  for  you  see  of  what  enormities  1  am  na^able^ 

At  any  rate,  Alan,  had  you  condemned  as  arciftctal 
the  rest  of  Friend  Geddes^s  grounds,  there  is  a  willow 
walk  by  the  yerv  verge  of  the  stream,  so  sad,  so 
solemn,  and  so- silent,  that  it  must  have  commanded 
your  ttdmirark>n.  The  brook,  restrained  at  the  ulti- 
mate boundary  of  the  grounds  by  a  natural  dan»-dyke 
or  ledge  of  rocks,  seemed,  even  in  its  present  aw<^o 
state,  scarcely  to  glide  along ;  and  the  pale  willow- 
trees,  dropping  their  long  branches  into  the  ■tream, 
gathered  around  them  little  coronals  of  the  foam  that 
floated  down  from  the  more  rapid  stream  abov^e.  The 
high  rock,  which  formed  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
brook,  was  seen  dimly  through  the  branchea,  ^nd  its 
pale  and  splintered  front,  garianded  with  long  eaream- 
ers  of  briers  and  other  creeping  piantei  seemed  a 
barrier  between  the  quiet  path  which  we  trode,  and 
the  tailing  and  bustling  worid  beyond.  The  path 
itself,  following  the  sweep  of  the  stream,  made  a  very 
^itle  curve;  enough,  however,  served  by  its  inflec* 
tion  completely  to  hide  the  end  of  the  walk,  umit 
you  arrived  at  it.  A  deep  and  sullen  sound,  which 
increased  as  you  proceeded,  prepa'red  ypo  for  tiits 
termination,  which  was  indeed  only  a  plain  root-seat, 
from  wtiich  you  looked  on  a  fall  01^ about  six  or  eerm 
feet,  where  the  brook  flung  itself  over  the  ledge  ef 
natural  rock  I  have  already  mentioned,  whidi  theia 
crossed  its  course. 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seclusion  of  this  walk  reB> 
dered  it  a  fit  scene  for  confidential  communing;  and 
having  nothing  more  interesdog  to  say  to  my  fair 
Qu;<ker,  I  took  the  liberty  of  questioning  her  about 
the  Laird ;  for  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  awaie,  that 
next  to  discussing  the  afiairs  of  the  heart,  the  fair  sex 
are  most  interested  in  those  of  their  neighbours. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity,  or  the  check 
which  it  had  received  from  Joshua,  and  I  saw  that 
my  companion  answered  with  embarrassment.  **( 
must  notspeak  otherwise  thaa  truly,"  abesaidi  "^aiid 


iaekjfB  I M  tM(  <b«t  mv  biotberiliBiikea,  and  that 
Ifetr,  the  man  of  wbom  ibou  hast  asked  me.  Per- 
bape  wa  are  both  wrong— but  he  is  a  man  of  violence, 
and  hath  great  influence  over  many,  who,  following 
liie  trade  of  aailora  and  fiahcrmen,  become  as  rude  as 
iks  eiements  wiih  which  they  contend.  He  hath  no 
eeitaJA  o^vnfb  amon^  them,  wnich  is  not  unusual, 
tbetr  rude  fashion  bemc  to  aiBciuauieh  each  other  by 
flickaamea:  and  they  nave  caliea  him  the  Laird  oi 
tbeLakee,  (not  remembering  there  should  be  no  one 
called  Loid,  aaveone  only^)  in  idle  derision-;  the  pools 
of  salt  water  loft  by  the  jttoe  among  the  sanda  being 
called  the  Lakes  of  Sokway." 

'^Haa  het^Jio  other  revenue  than  he  derivea  from 
these  sanda  V*  I  asked. 

"That  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  RacbeU  "men 
say  that  he  waata  not  money,  thoQgh  he  Uvea  like  an 
ordinary  fiaherman,  and  that  he  imparts  freely  of  his 
means  to  the  poor  around  him.  They  intimate  that 
be  is  a  man  or  cansevieaca  onoe  deeply  engaged  in 
die  imbappy  aSkbr  of  the  rebellion,  and  even  still  too 
Dueh  in  Mifler  from  the  oovaromem  to  assume  his 
Mro  aama.  He  is  often  absent  from  his  cottage  at 
BnbeD'borD-clifia,  for  weeks  and  monUia.'' 

"I  ehonld  have  though  ^''  aaid  1,  "  that  the  govern 
neat  vonld  acarae,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  ukel/  to 
proceed  aaaioat  any  one  even  of  the  roost  obnoxious 
rebels.    Many  yeacs  have  passed  away" 

*^U  ia  true?'  she  replied ;  "yet  such  persons  may 
uadecslaiid  that  their  being  connived  at  depends  on 
tbflir  Gving  in  obscurity.  But  indeed  there  can  nothing 
certain  beknown  among  these  rude  people.  The  truth 
is  O0t  in  theoi— most  of  ihem  parucipate  in  the  un- 
■wfa]  trade  betwixt  these  parta  and  tliB  neighbouring 
fboresf  Ens^and;  and  they  are  familiar  with  every 
ipeciesaf  ialaebood  and  deceit." 

"It  isapitf ,"  I  remarked, "  that  yoat  brother  should 
bare  nejghbeani  of  such  a  description,  especially  as  I 
underuand  be  ta  at  some  variance  with  them." 

I*  Where,  when^  and  about  what  matter  7"  answered 
Hits  Geddea,  with  an  ea^^r  and  timorous  anxiety, 
which  made  me  regret  having  touched  on  me  subiect. 
1  told  her,  in  a  way  as  little  alanning  as  I  could 
detise^  thelpiiiportof  what  had  passed  betwixt,  this 
Laird  of  the  Lakes  and  her  broth<^,  at  their  morning's 


'You  affriglit  me  much,"  answered  she :  "  it  ii  this 
veqreircomacance  which  has  scared  me  in  the  watches 
of  the  night.  When  my  brother  Joshua  withdrew 
fiom  an  actiiie  share  in  the  commercial  concerns  of 
nv  father,  being  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  worldly 
wscaaee  whicn  he  already  possessed^  there  were  one 
or  two  imdenajtings  in  which  heretamed  an  interest, 
either  becaoae  his  withdrawing  might  have  been  pre- 
jadicial  to  Iriends,  or  because  he  wished  to  retain  some 
BMds  of  oocopyioc^  his  time.  Amongst  the  more  im- 
peitant  of  thece,  is  a  fishing  station  or  the  coast^ 
where,  by  eeiiain  improved  modes  of  erecting  snares, 
'  opening  at  the  advance  of  the  tkle,  and  shutting  at 
die  nftttMt  many  more  fish  are  taken  than  can  be  de- 
strayed  by  those  who,  like  the  men  of  Broken-burn, 
use  only  the  boat>net  and  spear,  or  fishing-rod.  They 
vmphm  of  these  tide-nets,  as  men  call  them,  as  an 
ioaovatioii,  and  pretend  lo  a  right  to  remove  and  do- 
drojr  them  by  the  strong  hand.  I  fbar  me^  this  man 
of  ▼iofence.  whom  they  call  the  Laird,  will  execute 
dMse  his  thneats,  which  cannot  be  without  both  loss 
aad  dinaar  lo  my  brother." 

''Mr.  Geddea^'^  said  I.  "oaght  to  apply  to  the  civil 
nsstratea  there  aresoldiere  at  Dumfries  who  would 
liedeiached  lor  his  protectkm." 

"Thov  apeakest,  friend  Latimer,"  answered  the 
Itdy.  "as  one  Who  is  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
bead  of  iniquity.  Ckxl  forbid  that  we  should  endea- 
vour to  preserve  nets  of  flax  and  stakes  of  wood,  or 
(be  Mammon  of  gain  which  they  procure  for  us,  by 
(he  baada  of  men  of  war,  and  at  the  risk  of  spilUng 
hnmaa  blood  r 

**!  reipeet  your  scruples,"  I  replied ;  **  but  since  such 
le  yoor  way  of  thinking,  your  brother  ought  to  avert 
the  daager  by  compromise  or  submission7' 

"Perhape it  would  Behest,"  answered  Rachel ;  "  but 
vhac  can  J  say  1  Even  in  the  best-trained  temper 
bawjBss  nmnin  soma kavMi «! the  old  Adam;  and 


I  know  not  whathsr  it  is  this  or  a  better  apirit  th«t 
maketh  my  brother  Joshua  deterqiioe,  that  though 
he  will  not  resist  force  by  force,  neither  will  he  yidd 
up  his  right  to  mere  threats,  or  encourage  wrong  (o 
othere  by  yielding  to  menaces.  His  partners,  be 
says,'  confue  in  his  steadiness;  and  that  he  must  not 
disappoint  them  by  yielding  up  tlieir  right  for  the 
fear  of  the  threats  ol  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils." 

This  observation  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Carers  of  the  spoil  was  not  utterly  departed  even 
from  the  bosom  of  the  peaceful  Quaker:  and  1  could 
not  helo  conjfessing  internally  that  Joshua  had  the 
right,  when  he  averred  that  there  was  as  much  oou 
rage  in  sufferance  as  in  exertion. 

AM  we  approached  the  fhrther  end  of  the  wilbw 
walk,  the  sullen  and  condnuoiis  sound  of  the  dashing 
watera  became  still  taore  and  more  audible,  and  at 
length  rendered  it  diflicult  for  us  to  communicate  witn 
each  other.  The  conversation  dropped,  but  apparently 
my  companion  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  apprchev- 
aions  which  it  had  excited.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
walk,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  cascade,  where^  the 
swoln  brook  flung  itself  in  foam  and  tumult  over  the 
natural  barrier  of  rock  which  seemed  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  bar  its  course.  I  gazed  with  delight,  and, 
turning  to  express  my  sentiments  to  my  companion^, 
I  observed  that  she  had  folded  her  hands  iki  an  atti<> 
tilde  of  sorrowful  resignation,  which  showed  her 
thoughts  were  far  from  the  scene  which  lay  before 
her.  When  she  saw  that  her  abstraction  was  ob- 
served, she  resumed  her  former  placidity  of  manner  $ 
and  having  mven  me  sofiScient  time  to  admire  this, 
terminatkmorour  sober  and  seckided  walk,  proposed 
that  we  should  return  to  the  house  through  her  bru* 
iher'a  farm.  "Even  we  Quakers,  as  we  are  called, 
have  our  littk  pride,"  she  saidi  '^and  my  brother 
Joshua  would  not  forgivome,  were  I  not  to  show  thea 
the  fields  which  he  taketh  delight  to  cultivate,  after 
the  newest  and  best.foshion;  for  which,  I  promise 
thee,  he  hath  received 'much  praise  from  good  judges, 
as  well  as  some  ridictde  from  those  who  think  it  folly 
ID  improve  on  the  customs  of  our  ancestors." 

Assheepoke,  she  opened  a  low  door,  leading  throngh 
a  moss  and  ivy-covered  wall,  the  boundary  of  the 
pieasure-grouna,  into  tbeppen  field? ;  throu£;h  which 
we  moved  by  a  convenient  path,  leading,  with  good 
taste  and  simplicity,  by  stile  and  hedge-row,  through 
paatorage,  and  arable,  and  woodland ;  so  that,  m  all 
ordinary  weather,  the  good  man  might,  without  even 
soiling  his  shoes,  perform  his  perambulation  round  the 
farm.  There  were  seats  also,  on  which  to  rest  i  and 
though  not  adorned  with  inscriptions,  nor  quite  so 
frequent  in  occurrence  as  those  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Leasowes,  their  situation  was'  always 
chosen  with  respect  to  tome  distant  prospect  to  be 
commanded,  or  some  home  view  to  be  enjoyed. 

Bat  what  struck  me  most  in  Joshua's  domain,  was 
the  quantity  and  the  tameness  of  the  game.  The  hen 
psrtridge  scarce  abandoned  the  roost  at  the  foot  of 
the  hedge  where  she  had  assembled  her  covey,  thou^ 
the  path  went  close  beside  her ;  and  the  hare,  remain- 
ing on  her  form,  gazed  at  us  as  we  passed,  widi  her 
full  dark  eye,  or,  hsing  lazily  and  hopping  to  a  little 
distance,  stood  erect  to  look  at  us  with  more  curioaity 
than  apprehension.  I  observed  to  Miss  Gcddes  the 
extreme  tameness  of  these  timid  and  shy  animals,  and 
she  informed  me  that  their  confidence  aroee  from  pro- 
tection in  the  summer,  and  relief  during  the  winter. 

"They  are  pets,"  she  said,  "of  my  brother,  who 
eonsidera  them  as  the  better  entitled  to  this  kind- 
ness that  they  are  a  race  persecuted  by  the  world  in 
general.  He  denieth  himself,"  she  said,  "even  tha 
company  of  a  dog,  that  these  creatures  may  here  at 
least  enjoy  undisturbed  security.  Yet  ihjs  hnrmlees  or 
humane  proDensity,  or  humour,  hath  given  oflfence. 
she  added,  "  to  our  dangerous  neighbour." 

She  explained  this,  by  telling  me  that  my  host  of 
the  preceding  night  was  remarkable  for  his  attach- 
ment to  field  sports,  which  he  pursued  without  much 
regBFd  to  the  wishes  of  the  individuals  over  whose 
property  he  followed  them.  The  undefined  mixture 
of  respect  and  fear  with  which  he  was  generally 
regarded,  induced  most  of  the  neighbouring  land* 


kolden  to  oonnive  iit  what  dkay  weM  perlmps  in 
vriother  have  punished  as  a  trcapaflB;  but  Joshua 
<sQdde<<  would  not  permit  the  intrusion  of  any  one 
upon  his  premisei^  and  is  he  had  before  offended 
flsveral  country  neighbours,  who,  becanse  he  would 
neither  shoot  himself  nor  permit  others  to  do  so, 
compared  him  to  the  dog  in  the  manger,  so  he  now 
afi:^avated  the  displeasure  which  the  Laird  of  the 
Lakes  had  already  conceived  against  him,  by  posi- 
tively debarrinv  him  from  ptirsuinsr  his  sport  over 
his  gtxjunds—  So  that,"  e«id  Rachel  (3eddes,  "I 
sometimes  wish  our  lot  hod  been  cast  elsewhe-e  than 
in  these  pleasant  borders,  where  if  we  had  less  of 
beauty  around  us.  we  mi^ht  have  had  a  neighbour- 
hood of  peace  ami  good-will." 

Wa  at  length  returned  to  the  house,  where  Miss 
Oeddes  showed  me  a  small  study,  containing  a  little 
oollection  of  books,  in  two  separate  presses. 

"These,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller  press, 
"wilt,  if  thou  bestowest  thy  leisure  upon  them,  do 
thoe  good;  and  these,*'  pointing  to  the  oth^r  and 
larger  cabinet,  *'  can«  I  believe,  do  thte  little  harm. 
Some  of  ouf  people  do  indeed  hold,  that  every  writer 
who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us ;  but  brother  Joshaa 
is  mitigated  in  his  opinions,  and  corrcspondcth  with 
our  friend  John  Scot  of  Am  well,  who  hath  himself 
constructed  verses  well  approved  of  even  in  the 
world.— I  wish  the»inany  good  thoughts  till  our 
family  meet  at  the  hour  of  dinner." 

Lett  alone.  I  tried  both  cdlectiona;  the  first  oon- 
siated  entirely  of  religious  and  controversial  tracts, 
and  the  latter  formed  a  small  ielection  of  history, 
and  of  moral  writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Neither  collection  promising?  much  amusement, 
thou  hast,  in  these  close  pages,  the  fruits  of  my 
tediousnoss:  and  truly,  I  think,  writing  history  (oners' 
self  being  the  subject)  is  as  amusing  as  reading  that 
of  foreign  countries,  at  any  time. 

Sam,  still  more  drunk  than  sober,  arrived  in  due 
time  with  my  portmanteau,  and  enabled  me  to  put 
my  dross  into  order,  better  befitting  this  temple  of 
eleanliness  and  decorum,  where  (to  conclude)  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  a  sojourner  for  more  days  than  one.* 

P.  S.— I  have  noted  yo»ir  adventure,  as  you  home- 
bred youths  may  perhaps  term  it,  concerning  the 
visit. of  yonr  doughty  Laird.  We  iravellers  hold 
such  an  incident  of  no  great  consequence,  though  it 
may  serve  to  embellish  the  uniform  life  of  Brown's 
Square.  But  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to 
interest  one  who*  is  seeing  the  world  at  large,  and 
etudymg  human  nature  on  a  large  scale,  by  so  bald 
a  narrative?  Whv.  what  does  it  amount  to,  after 
all,  but  that  a  Tory  Laird  dined  with  a  Whig 
Lawyer?  no  very  uncomrhon  matter,  especially  as 
you  state  Mr.  Herries  to  have  lost  the  estate,  though 
retaining  the  drsignation.  The  Laird  behaves  with 
haughtiness  and  impertinence— nothing  out  of  oha- 
meter  in  that :  Is  n/>t  kicked  down  stairs,  as  he  ought 
to  have  been,  were  Alan  Foirford  half  the  man  that 
he  would  wish  his  friends  to  think  him.— Ay,  but 
then,  as  the  young  lawyer,  instead  of  showing  bis 
friend  the  door,  chose  to  make  use  of  it  himself,  ho 
overheard  the  Laird  aforesaid  ask  the  old  lawyer 
oonceming  Darsie  Latimer— no  doubt  earnestly  in- 
quiring after  the  handsome,  acebroplished  inmate  of 

*  In  nplanatioD  of  thi«  fiireumttknoe,  I  esnoot  Mp  addiny  a 
nut«  not  vary  jweeanryfor  Uw  reader,  wliicb  jret  I  reoont  vnth 
pleasure,  from  recollection  of  the  kindneai  which  it  evinces, 
u)  early  youth  I  ronided  Tor  a  coa«iderable  time  in  tho  vicinity 
«f  tiM  beautiAiI  viliagv  of  Kelio,  where  my  lifb  pamed  in  a 
very  aolitary  manner.  1  had  few  acquaintancet.  soarc«  any 
companions,  aqd  books,  whicli  were  at  the  iinie  almoat  easen- 
liml  to  my  IvoppiieM,  were  difficult  to  come  by.  It  was  then 
that  I  wai  iMrtieularly  indebted  to  the  libemlity  and  friend- 
Btiip  of  an  old  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  «minent  for  iter 
baiievoieoca  and  charity.  Her  deceased  huHoand  had  beoo  a 
«Mdical  man  of  eminence,  and  left  her,  with  other  valuabio 
nroiMsrty.  a  noall  and  wellnelcrted  library.  Thii;  the  kind  old 
I^dy  permitted  me  to  rammago  at  pleosure,  and  carry  homo 
what  volvmes  I  choae,  on  oondicioo  that  1  sbonid  take,  at  the 
Nune  time,  some  M  the  tri^ta  printed  for  eacouraping  and  ex- 
l0ndini<  the  dtx  trincs  of  her  own  sect  She  did  not  even  exact 
any  assurnnc4  t  hat  I  would  read  these  performances,  being  too 
joitly  allraid  of  involving;  me  in  a  bruach  of  promise,  but  was 
nMfOiy  dwirwus  that  1  sboiild  have  the  obanea  of  inttmetion 
within  my  reach,  in  eaae  wtum.  cunoaityt  or  aeeidaiit*  mif  ht 
-*  '-'^  lue  to  have  racouriQ  u>  it. 


his  family,  who  has  so  ht^  made  'Hiemis  hi«>  bow, 
and  decnncd  the  honour  of  following  her  father. 
You  laugh  at  me  for  my  airdrawn  castles;  but  con* 
fess,  have  they  not  surer  footing,  in  general,  than  tw» 
words  spoken  by  such  a  man  as  Herries  ?  And  yet— 
and  yet— I  would  rally  the- matter  offj  Alan;  but  in 
dark  nights,  even  the  glow-worm  becomes  an  object 
of  lustre,  and  to  one  plunged  in  n)y  uncertainty  and 
ignorance,  the  slightest  gleam  that  prom:9eB  intd£- 
genoe^  is  interesting.  My  life  is  like  the  sobierraReaa 
nver  in  the  Peak  of  Derby,  visible  only  where  it 
crosses  the  celebrated  cavern.  I  am  here,  and  this 
much  I  know ;  but  where  I  have  sprang  fix>m.  or 
whitlier  my  course  of  Hfe  is  like  to  tend,  who  shtil 
tell  roe?  Your  father,  too,  Memed  interested  mi 
alarmed,  and  talked  of  writmg;  would  to  heaven  Ik 
may  I— I  send  daily  to  the  poet-town  fyr  ie^fera. 

LETTER  vni. 

ALAK  PAlUX)aD  TO  DABillft  LATUUOa.    / 

Thou  mayst  clap  thy  wings  and  crow  as  tbon 
pleasest.  You  go  in  search  of  adventnres,  but  adveo- 
tures  come  to  me  unsought  for  j  and  oh !  in  what  t 
pleasing  shape  caitoe  mine,  since  it  arrived  in  the  form 
of  a  client— and  a  fair  client  to  hoot  f  What  think  ywi 
of  that.  Darsie,  you  who  are  such  a  sworn  squire  of 
dames  7  Will  this  not  match  my  adventures  with 
thine,  that  hunt  salmon  on  horseback,  and  winitnot, 
besides,  eclipse  the  history  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Broad- 
brims 7    But  I  must  proceed  methodically. 

When  I  returned  to-day  from  the  colleg:^  I  wh 
surprised  to  see  a  broad  grin  distending  the  athnl 
countenance  of  the  faithful  Jaines  Wilkinson,  whieh, 
as  the  circumstance  seldom  happens  above  oneo 
a-year,  was  matter  of  some  surprise.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  Knowing  glance  with  his  eye,  which  I  sheoid 
have  as  soon  expected  from  a  datnb-waitcr — an  arti- 
cle of  furniture,  to  which  James,  in  his  usual  state, 
may  be  happily  assimilated.  '*  What  the  devil  is  tbe 
matter,  James  t" 

"The  devil  may  be  in  the  mtttPr,  for  aught  I  ked,** 
said  James,  ^nth  another  provoking  grin  i  "for  here 
has  been  a  woman  calling  for  you,  M aieter  Alan." 

"A  woman  calling  for  me  7'^  said  I  in  surprise;  fcr 
you  know  well,  that  exeenting  old  Aunt  Peny,  «^ 
comes  to  dinner  of  a  Sunday,  and  the  still  older  Lwhr 
Bedrooket,  who  calls  ten  timos  a-year  for  thotniarter^ 
payment  of  her  joinuue  of  four  hundred  loerksl  a  k- 
male  scarce  approaches  our  threshold,  as  my  rath^ 
viaits  all  hiA  female  clients  at  their  own  kiilgmg!>. 
James  protested,  however,  thai  there  had  been  a  ladv 
calling,  and  for  me.  "  As  bonny  a  loss  as  I  have  seen,'^ 
added  James,  *'  since  I  was  in  the  Fusileera,  and  kepi 
company  with  Peg  Baxter."  Tliou  knowest  m 
James's  gay  recollections  KoJ^ack  to  the  period  of  Us 
military  service,  the  years  he  has  spent  in  ours  bavnif 
probably  been  dull  enough. 

*'  Did  the  lady  leave  no  name  nor  place  of  ad- 
dress 7" 

"No,"  replied  James;  "but  she  asked  wImq  yoo 
wad  be  at  hame,  and  I  apoointed  her  for  twem 
oVlock,  when  the  bouse  wad  be  quiet,  and  your  Ci- 
ther at  the  Bank." 

"  For  shame,  James !  how  can  you  think  wy  ft- 
Cher's  being  at  home  or  abroad  could  be  of  conse- 
quence ?-~Tne  lady  is  of  course  a  decent  person  T* 

"I'se  uphaud  her  that,  sir-^'-she  is  nane  of  yooi— 
to/i«i^'— [Here  James  supplied  a  blank  vrith  a  bw 
whistle]—"  but  I  didna  kenv-my  maistar  mekes  aa 
unco  wark  if  a  woman  comes  here^" 

I  pasaed  into  my  own  room,  not  ili-pleeaed  that  my 
father  was  absent,  notwithstanding  I  had  thought  ft 
proper  to  rebuke  James  for  haviitg  so  contrived  it.  I 
disarranged  my  books,  to  give  them  the  appearenee 
of  a  graceful  confudon  on  the  table,  and  laying  air 
foils  (useless  since  your  departure)  across  the  mantdh 
piece,  thiu  the  lady  might  see  I  was/om  iMbHe^uom 
Af«rcurto— I  endeavoured  to  dispose  my  dress  so  as 
to  resemble  an  elegant  morning  dishabille— gave  my 
hair  the  general  shade  of  powder  which  marks  the 
gentleman— laid  my  watch  and  seals  on  the  table,  l» 
hintthatlujideratoodthevaliieoftiBaet  wdwiwnl 
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M  mmte  all  them  ftnimtonimtii— of  which  I  am  n 
liltJe  flthamod  when  I  think  of  them— I  had  nothing 
hfiter  10  do  than  to  watch  the  dial-plate  till  the  ind<»x 
puinted  to  noon.  Five  minutei  ela|)9ecl,  which  I  al- 
bwfd  for  Tariation  of  clockji— five  minutes  more  ren- 
ckrad  tne  anxious  and  dopbtful— and  five  minutes 
more  would  have  mndn  nic  impatirnt. 

Lausb  as  tho«  wilt ;  btit  rr member,  Darsie,  I  was  a 
hwy<T,  expecting  his  first  client— a  young  ninn^  how 
•frirtly  bred  iip  I  need  not  remind  you,  expect mg  a 
private  interview  with  a  young  and  beautiftil  woman. 
Bat  fre  the  third  term  of  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the 
door-bci)  was  heard  to  tinkle  low  and  modestly,  as  if 
toocbed  bv  some  timid  hand. 

James  "Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is,  os  thou 
knowest,  pecuharly  slow  in  answering  the  door- bell; 
aixi  ]  reckoned  on  five  minutes  good,  c-re  his  solemn 
ftep  should  have  ascended  the  stair.  Time  enough, 
thought  I,  for  a  peep  through  the  hlindis  and  was  has- 
tening to  the  window  accordmgly.  But  I  reckoned 
without  my  host  j  for  James,  who  had  his  own  curi- 
oaty  as  well  as  I,  was  Iving  perdu  in  the  lobby,  ready 
toopeo  at  the  first  tinkle:  and  there  wmp,  "This  way, 
mt'tm— Yes,  ma'am— The  lady,  Mr.  Alan."  before  I 
coeld  cet  to  the  chair  in  which  I  proposea  to  be  dis- 


am  told  the  law  will  soon  frpc  me,  kept  me  standing 
on  the  floor  in  some  confusion :  while  the  lady,  dis- 
concerted on  her  part,  remained  on  the  threshold  of 
the  room.  James  Wilkinson,  who  had  his  senses 
nKwt  about  him,  and  was  perhaps  willing  to  prolong 
DM  way  in  the  apartment,  busied  himatilfin  setting  a 
chair  tor  the  lady,  and  recalled  me  to  my  good  brecd- 
in^l^  the  hint,  i  invited  her  to  take  possessk>n  of  it, 
and  bid,  James  withdraw. 

Iff  risiter  was  undeniably  a  ladv,  and  probably 
coiwdfTably  above  the  oidinary  rank— very  modfst, 
too^  jtidpng  from  the  mixture  of  grace  and  timidiiy 
Jjith  wbi*h  she  moved,  and  at  my  entreaty  sat  down. 
Hw  dress  was,  1  should  suppose,  both  hand-somc  and 
fawionable:  but  it  was  muct.  concealed  by  a  walk- 
irtt^cloak  of  green  silk,  fancifully  embroidered ;  in 
which,  though  heavy  for  the  Feason,  her  person  was 
*Y£!2P^  and  which,  moreover,  was  furnished  with 

The  dsvil  take  that  hood,  Darsie!  fori  was  just 
we  to  distinguish  that,  pulled  as  it  was  over  the  (ace, 
itoooceak-d  &om  me,  as  I  was  convinced,  one  of  the 
ivettiest  countenances  I  have  seen,  and  which,  from  a 
MATS  of  embarrassment,  seemed  to  be  crimsoned 
J*vh  a  deep  blush.  I  could  see  her  complexion  was 
beautiful— her  chin  finely  turned— her  lips  coral- and 
herireth  nvals  to  ivory.  But  further  the  deponent 
aayeth  not;  for  a  disp,  of  gold,  ornamented  with  a 
i8H)hire,  closed  the  envious  mantle  under  the  incog- 
njta't  throat,  and  the  cursed  hood  concealed  entirely 
tne  upper  part  of  the  face. 

I  oucfat  to  have  spoke  first,  that  is  certain  ;  but  ere 
I  cooid  get  my  phrases  well  arranged,  the  x^ung  lady, 
reoderra  desperate,  I  suppose,  by  my  hesitation,  openod 
tfaeconvcrsation  hersell 

I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  air— I  expected  to  meet  an 
wmj  gentleman.*' 

Tkii  broBght  me  to  myself.  "  My  father,  madam, 
pwhaps.  But  you  inquired  for  Alan  Fainbrd— my 
whef  s  name  is  Alexander." 

It  is  Mi.  Alan  Fairfbrd,  undoubtedly,  with  whom 
l^«iabed  to  speak,"  she  said,  with  greater  confusion ; 

bpt  I  was  told  that  he  was  advanced  in  life." 

Soine  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  betwixt  my 
fsther  and  mysclr— our  Christian  names  have  the 
tttae  initials,  though  the  terminations  are  different. 
r:l~-I— I  would  esteem  it  a  most  fortunate  mistake 
If  I  cojJd  have  the  honour  of  supplying;  my  father's 
W«*  in  any  thing  that  could  be  of  service  to  you." 

Yoa  are  very  obliging,  sir."  A  pause,  during 
^M  the  seemed  unoetennined  whether  to  rise  or 
■ustJL 

I' I  aon  jpst  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  madam," 
••id  I,  in  hopes  to  remove  her  scruples  to  open  her 
*J«tome;  "and  if  my  advice  or  opinion  could  be 
w  the  Blighteat  use,  altitongh  I  cannot  presume 


to  say  that  they  ore  mach  to  be  depended  opoit 

yet" 

The  lady  arofw.  "  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kind* 
ness,  sir ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  talents.  I  wiB 
be  very  pkiin  with  you— it  is  you  whom  I  came  to 
visit;  although,  now  that  we  have  met,  I  find  it  will 
be  much  b«>ttcr  that  I  should  commit  my  comuiuni* 
cation  to  writing." 

*'  I  hopp,  madam,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel— so  tan- 
talizing, I  would  say.  Consider,  you  are  my  first 
client— your  business  my  first  consultation— do  not  do 
me  the  diaphaeure  of  wiihd rawing  \'Out  oonfidenoa 
becnupe  I  am  a  few  years  younger  than  you  seem  to 
have  expcctf-d— My  attention  shall  make  amends  for 
my  want  of  experience." 

**1  have  no  doubt  of  either,"  said  the  lady,  in  a 
grave  tone,  calculated  to  restrain  the  air  of  gallantry 
with  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  address  her.  "  But 
when  you  have  received  my  letter,  you  will  find  good 
reasons  assigned  why  a  written  communication  will 
best  suit  my  purpose.  I  wish  you,  sir,  a  good  morn- 
ing." Ana  she  left  the  apartment,  her  poor  baffled 
coiinpol  scraping^  and  bowing,  and  apologizing  for 
nnv  thing  that  might  have  been  diMgreoabie  to  her, 
althou;?h  the  front  of  my  offc;nce  'seems  to  be  mf 
having  been  discovered  to  be  younger  than  my  father. 

The  door  was  opened— out  she  went— walked  along 
the  pavement,  tbmed  down  the  close,  and  put  the  sun, 
I  believe,  into  hej-  pocket  when  she  disappeared,  so 
suddenly  did  dulnees  and  darkness  sink  down  on  the 
square,  when  she  was  no  longer  visible.  I  stood  for 
a  moment  as  "f  I  had  been  senseless,  not  recollecting 
what  a  fund  of  entertainment  I  must  have  supplied 
to  our  watchful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  green. 
Then  it  darted  on  my  mind  that  I  might  doc  her,  and 
ascertain  at  least  who  or  what  she  was.  Ofl'  I  set- 
ran  down  the  close  where  she  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  and  demanded  of  oneof  lhedyer*slads  whether 
he  had  eeteu  a  lady  go  down  the  close,  or  had  observud 
which  way  she  turned. 

"A  leday  I"— said  the  dyer,  staring  at  me  with  his 
rainbow  countenance.  "Mr.  Alan,  what  takes  yoa 
out,  linning  like  daft,  without  your  hat  ?" 

"The  divil  take  my  hat!  answered  I,  running 
back,  however,  in  quest  of  it;  snatched  it  up,  and 
asain  Fnllitd  forth.  But  as  I  reached  the  head  of  tha 
close  once  more,  I  had  sense  enough  to  recollect  that 
alt  pursuit  would  be  now  in  vain.  Besides,  1  saw  my 
friend,  the  journeyman  dyer,  in  close  confabulation 
with  a  pea-green  persciiageof  his  own  profession, 
and  was  conscious  Uke^  Scrub,  that  they  talked  of 
me,  because  they  laughed  consumedly.  I  had  no 
mind,  by  a  second  sudden  appearance,  to  confirm  th^ 
report  that  Advocate  Fairford  was  "gaen  daft,"  wfaich 
had  probably  spread  from  Campbeirs  close-foot  to 
the  Meal-market  Stoirs;  and  so  slunk  back  withio 
my  own  hole  again. 

My  first  employment  was  to  remove  all  traces  of 
that  elegant  and  fanciful  disposition  of  my  effect h^ 
from  which  I  had  hoped  for  so  much  credit ;  for  I  waa 
now  ashamed  and  angry  at  having;  thought  an  instant 
upon  the  mode  of  receiving  a  visit  which  had  com- 
menced so  agreeably,  but  terminated  in  a  manner  so 
unsatisfactory.  I  put  my  folios  in  their  places— threw 
the  foils  into  the  dressing-closet^tor  men  ling  nu'self 
all  the  while  with  the  fruitless  doubt,  whether  i  had 
missed  an  opportunity  or  escaped  a  stratagem,  or 
whether  the  young  person  had  been  really  startled, 
as  she  seemed  to  intimate,  by  ^he  extreme  youth  of 
her  intended  legal  odviser.  The  mirror  was  not  un- 
naturally called  in  to  aid ;  and  that  cabinet^counsol- 
lor  pronounced  me  rather  short,  thick-set,  with  a  cast 
of  leatiu-es  fitter,  I  trust,  for  the  bar  than  the  ball- 
not  handsome  enough  for  blushing  virgins  to  pine  for 
my  sake,  or  even  to  invent  sham  cases  to  bring  then 
to  my  chambers— yet  not  ugly  enough,  either,  to  soara 
those  away  who  came  on  real  business— dark,  to  b« 
sufp,  but  fnVri  sunt  hyacinthi—iheTe  are  pretty  thingi 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  thai  complexion. 

At  length— as  common  sense  will  get  the  better  in 
all  casts,  when  a  man  will  but  give  it  fair  pUy— I 
began  to  stand  convicted  in  my  own  mind,  as  an  M 
beloie  the  interview,  for  having  expected  too  muuh— 
an  ass  during  the  interview,  m  having  failed  to  ex- 
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tiuct  Hie  Iady*R  real  purpoee— and  nn  especial  ass, 
now  that  it  was  over,  for  tliinking  so  much  about  it. 
But  I  can  think  of  nothing  etae,  and  therefore  I  am 
determined  to  think  6f  this  to  some  good  porpose. 

You  remember  Murtoui<h  O'Harn  s  defence  of  (he 
Calholi  J  doctrine  of  confession ;  because,  "by  hisaoul, 
bis  sins  were  always  a  great  burden  ro  his  mind,  til» 
he  had  told  them  to  the  priest ;  and  once  confessed, 
he  never  thoiighi  more  about  iliem."  I  ha?e  tried  his 
receipt,  therefore;  and  having  f)Ourcd  my  secret  mor- 
tification into  thy  trusty  car,  I  will  think  uo  more 
Jiboui  this  maid  of  the  mist, 

Who,  Willi  no  face,  M  'twere,  ontflund  nw." 


— —  Poiirtf*alo«k. 

Plague  on  her  green  mantle,  she  can  be  notbins 
better  than  a  fairy ;  she  keeps  possession  of  my  head 

ret!  All  during  dinner-time  I  was  terribly  aosent; 
ut,  luckily,  my  father  gave  the  whole  credit  of  my 
reverie  to  ttie  abstract  nature  of  the  doctrine,  Vinco 
tincentem,  ei-eo  vinco  te ;  upon  which  brocard  of  law 
the  Professor  tnis  morning  lectured.  So  I  got  an  early 
dismiesal  to  my  own  crib,  and  here  am  I  studying,  in 
one  sense,  vineera  rincentem^  to  got  the  better  ofthe 
fiilly  passion  of  curiosity— I  thinit— I  think  it  amounts 
to  nothinjg  else— which  has  taken  such  fwssession  of 
my  imagination^  and  is  perpetually  worrying  me  with 
the  question- will  she  write  or  no  ?  She  will  not— 
she  will  not !  So  says  Reason,  and  adds,  Why  should 
she  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
one,  who,  instead  of  a  bold,  alert,  prompt  gallant, 
proved  a  chickenhearted  boy,  and  left  her  the  whole 
awkwardness  of  explanation,  which  he  should  have 
ifiet  half-way  7  But  then,  Fays  Fancy,  she  will  write, 
for  ^c  was  not  a  bit  that  sort  of  person  whom  you, 
Mr,  Reason,  in  vour  wisdom,  take  her  to  be.  She 
Wfts  disconcertea  enough,  without  my  adijing  to  her 
distress  by  any  impudent  conduct  on  my  part.    And 

she  will  write,  for • 

By  Heaven,  she  has  written,  Darsie,  and  with  a 
vengeance !— Here  is  her  letter,  thrown  into  the 
kitchen  by  a  cadie,  too  faithful  to  be  bribed,  either  by 
money  or  whiskv,  to  saymore  than  that  he  received  it, 
with  sixpence,  fiom  an  ordinary-looking  woman,  as 
be  was  plying  on  his  station  near  the  Cross. 

"for  ALAN  FAIRFOSO,  XSQOTSS,  BABSISTSS. 

"Sib, 

"  Excuse  my  mistake  of  to-day.  I  had  accident- 
ftlly  learned  that  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  had  an  inrimate 
friend  and  associate  in  a  Mr.  A.  Pairford.  When  1 
inquired  for  such  a  person,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me 
•r.  the  Cross,  (as  I  think  the  Exchange  of  your  city 
is  called,)  iti  the  character  of  a  respectable  elderly 
man— your  father,  as  I  now  understand.  On  inquiry 
at  Brown*s  Square,  where  I  understood  he  resided, 
I  used  the  full  name  of  Alan,  which  naturally  oc- 
casioned you  the  trouble  of  this  day's  visit.  Upon 
ftjrther  inquiry,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  are  likely 
lo  be  the  person  most  active  in  the  matter  to  which  I 
am  now  about  to  direct  your  attention  ;  and  1  regret 
much  that  circumstances,  arising  out  of  my  own 
particular  situation,  prevent  my  communicalmg  to 
you  personally  what  1  now  apprize  you  of  in  this 
manner.  '  .         . 

'*  Your  friend,  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  is  in  a  situation 
©f  considerable  danger.  You  are  doubtless  aware, 
that  he  has  been  cautioned  not  to  trust  himself  in 
England—Now,  if  he  has  not  absolutely  transgressed 
Ihis friendly  injunction,  he  has  at  least  approached  as 
nearly  to  the  menacea  danger  as  he  could  do  con- 
Kstently  with  the  letter  of  the  prohibition.  He  has 
ehotM:n  nis  abode  in  a  neighb^iurhood  vefy  perilous  to 
faim ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  speedy  return  to  Edinburgh, 
or  at  least  by  a  removal  to  some  more  reniote  part  of 
Scotland,  that  he  can  escape  the  machinations  of 
those  whose  enmity  he  has  to  fear.    1  must  speak  in 

Piysterj",  but  my  words  are  not  the  less  certain  ;  and, 
believe,  you  know  enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes 
ki  be  aware,  that  I  could  not  write  this  much  wiihoot 
being  even  moie  intimate  with  them  than  you  are. 


"If  h«  cannot,  or  witt  Mt,>tahe  tbs  adries  bmt 
given,  it  i^  my  opinion  that  you  ahoHld  jma  bins,  it 
possible,  without  delay,  and  arge^  by  your  ) 


presence  and  entreaty,  the  arguments  whicb  msr 

frove  iaeflectual  in  writing.  One  word  mote,  tm 
implore  of  your  candour  to  take  it  as  it  is  meant 
No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  FairfoM's  sea}  in  lui 
friend's  service,  needs  to  be  quickeoed  by  ineroeaary 
motives.  But  report  says  that  Mr.  Alan  Fairfoni  oot 
having  yet  entered  on  his  professional  career, may,  is 
such  a  case  as  this,  want  tlie  means,  though  he  can-, 
not  want  the  inclination,  to  act  with  pramptiuidc^ 
The  enclosed  note,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  onost  be  pleand 
to  consider  as  his  first  professional  emolument;  sod 
she  who  sends  it  hopes  it  wiU  be  the  omen  d  in- 
bounded  success,  though  the  iw  come  from  a  haodoi 
unknown  as  tha  t  of  • "  Grsen  Maxtlb." 

A  bank, note  of  20^.  was  the  enclosure^  and  the 
whole  incident  led  me  speechless  with  aaionishmeQL 
I  am  not  ablo  to  read  over  the  banning  of  my  owa 
letter,  which  forms  the  mtrodaction  to  this  ezuasr- 
dinary  communicatioo.  I  only  know  that,  thoagh 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  foolery,  (God  knows,  verjt- 
much  different  from  my  present  feelings^)  it/^ives  ta 
account  suilicientlMaccurate,  of  the  mystenous  pa- 
son  from  whom  this  letter  comes,  and  that' I  have 
neither  time  nor  patience  to  separate  the  absurd  com- 
mentary from  the  text,  which  it  is  so  necesssfy  yoa 
should  know. 

Combine  this  warning,  so  strangely  conveyed,  wii& 
the  caution  iinpreased  on  you  by  your  London  conva* 
pondent,  Crrimths,  against  your  visiting  England— 
with  tht  character  of  your  Laird  of  the  Solwsy  Lak« 
—with  the  lawless  habits  of  the  people  on  that  fron- 
tier country,  where  warrants  are  not  easily  executed, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  entertained  by  either  couotty 
of  the  legal  interference  of  the  other ;  remember,  that 
even  Sir  John  Fielding  said  to  my  father,  that  ba 
could  never  trace  a  rogue  beyond  the  Briggead  ok 
Dumfries— think  that  the  distinctions  of  Whig  ana 
Tory.  Papist  and  Protestant,  still  keep  that  couniiy 
in  a  loose  and  comparatively  lawless  state— think  d 
all  this,  my  dearest  Darsie,  and  remember  thai,  whifc 
at  this  Mount  Sharon  of  yours,  you  are  residing  wiin 
a  family  actually  menaced  with  forcible  interfereoeci 
and  who,  while  their  obstinacy  provokes  violence,  aie 
1 '-''-\q  bound  to  abstain  from  r-jsistance. 


that,  if  the  stake-nets  be  considered  as  actually  an 
unlawful  obstruction  raised  in  the  channel  of  the 
estuary,  an  assembly  of  persons  who  shall  proceed, 
vtafadi,  to  pull  down  and  destroy  them,  would  not, 
i  n  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  esteemed  guilty  of  a  riot.  So, 


may  be,  to  execute,  amid  the  confusion  of  a  general 
hubbub,  whatever  designs  they  may  have  againtt 
your  personal  safety.  Black -fishers,  poachers^*  and 
smugglers,  are  a  sort  of  gentry  that  will  not  be  raach 
checked,  either  by  your  Quaker's  texts,  or  by  your 
chivalry.  If  you  are  Don  Quixote  enough  to  lay  lanes 
in  rest,  in  defence  of  those  of  the  stake-net,  ana  of  the 
sad-coioured  garment,  I  pronounce  you  out  a  lost 
knight ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  if  these  ^tent 
redressers  of  wrongs,  the  justices  and  constables,  wiH 
hold  themselves  warranted  to  interfere.  In  a  word, 
return,  my  dear  Amadis ;  the  adventure  ofthe  Sol  way- 
nets  is  not  reserved  for  your  worship.  Come  baa, 
and  T  will  be  your  faithful  Sancho  Panza  upon  a  roon 
hopeful  quest  We  will  beat  about  together,  in  searcfa 
of  this  Urganda,  the  Unknown  She  of  the  Green  Man- 
tle, who  can  read  this,  the  nddle  of  thy  fate,  better  than 
wise  Eppie  of  Buckhaven,*  or  Cassandra  herself. 

I  would  fain  trifl^,  Darsie ;  for  in  debating  witl 
you,  jests  will  someUmes  go  farther  than  arguments 
hut  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  cannot  keep  the  ball  op 
If  you  have  a  moment's  regard  for  the  friendship  «C 
have  80  often  vowed  to  each  other,  let  my  wishes  fix 

^  •  Veil  known  in  the  Chap-Book,  callsd  tlie  HttUuy  of  Back- 
baveo. 
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»  prevail  over  yow  own  vemnnMis  and  romantic 
.ler.  I  am  quite  seiiooa  in  thinking,  that  the  in- 
feraiation  commimicated  to  my  father  hy  tbia  Mr. 
Hemes,  and  the  admonitory  letter  of  the  young  lady, 
bear  upon  each  other;  and  that,  were  yon  here,  you 
might  learn  aomethtng  from  one  or  other,  or  ftom 
both,  th«t  mnht  throw  light  on  your  birth  and  parent- 
Bgit.  Yo»  wfll  not,  surely,  prefer  an  idle  whim  to  the 
profpeet  which  is  thua  held  out  to  you  1 

I  would,  aeieeabty  to  the  hint  1  have  receiTed  in 
the  young  lady's  letter,  (for  I  am  confident  that  such 
is  her  condition,)  have  ere  now  been  with  you  to  urge 
iheas  ihinga,  instead  of  nouringthem  out  upon  paper. 
Bat  you  know  that  the  day  for  my  trial  is  appomted ; 
t  have  already  gone  thrpu^  the  lorm  of  bemg  intro* 
doced  to  the  examinaiors,  and  have  gotten  my  titles 
sasignea  me.  All  this  should  not  keep  mo  at  home, 
but  my  father  would  view  any  irregularity  upon  this 
occasion  as  a  mortal  blow  to  the  hopes  wnicn  he  has 
eheririied  most  fondly  during  bia  Hie;  viz.  my  being 
called  to  the  bar  with  some  credit  For  ^y  own 
pan,  I  know  there  is  no  great  difficulty  m  passing 
these  Ibmial  examinatioilb,  elae  how  have  some  of 
oar  aequaintanoe  aot  through  them  1  But,  to  my 
father,  these  fomiaTitiea  compose  an  august  and  sen- 
oos  solemnity,  to  which  he  has  long  looked  tbrward. 
and  mf  abeenttng  myself  at  this  moment  wouid  well 
aigb  dirre  him  distract  d.  Yet  I  shall  go  altogether 
diatraded  myseli;  if  I  have  n&t  an  instant  assurance 
fiom  you  that  van  are  hastening  hither—Mean  while 
I  have  desired  Haniudi  to  get  your  httle  crib  into  the 
best  order  j^oesible.  I  cannot  learn  that  my  lather 
has  yet  written  to  yon;  nor  has  he  spoken  more  of 
bia  communication  with  Birretiswork ;  but  when  I 
let  him  have  aome  inkling  of  the  dangers  you  are  at 
present  incnrring.  I  know  my  request  that  you  will 
leium  immediately,  will  have  hie  cordial  support. 

Another  reason  yet— I  must  give  a  dinner,  as  usual, 
opon  my  admission,  to  our  fnends;  and  my  father, 
layififf  aside  all  his  usual  considerations  of  economy, 
naadesired  it  may  be  in  the  best  style  possible.  Come 
hit iier  then,  dear  Darsie  I  or,  I  protest  to  you,  I  shall 
aend  exannnation,  admiasion-dmner,  ana  guests,  to 
the  devil,  and  come^  in  person,  to  fetch  yod  with  a 
Thine^  m  much  anxiety,  A.  P. 


LETTER   IX. 

AUULAinn  PAiaraan,  w.  a.,  to  ms.  dabsu  LATiMxa. 

DsAs  Ma.  Dabsxs, 

Ha  vino  been  yom/aetor  loco  hUortif  or  rather,  I 
suKht  to  ssy,  in  correctness,  (since  I  acted  without 
varrant  from  the  Court,)  your  negoUorvm  gcsior  s 
that  coonejoon  occasiona  my  present  writing.  And 
altbotKEh  having  rendered  an  account  of  my  iniro- 
aiiasinns,  which  have  been  regularly  approved  of,  not 
tmly  by  yooreelf,  (whom  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to 
look  at  more  than  the  docket  and  sum  total,)  but 
aleo  by  (ne  worthy  Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths  of  London, 
being  the  hand  through  whom  the  remittances  were 
ao«dc,  I  nmr^'m  soma  sense,  be  considered  as  to  you 
/watHug  ^fidoj  yet,  to  speak  facetiously,  I  trust  you 
'  wHl  not  hold  me  accountable  os  a  vkiious  intromitter, 
:  should  I  sdll  consider  myself  as  occasionalljr  inte- 
i  tesced  in  your  welfare.  My  motives  for  writing,  at 
lUs  time,  are  twofold. 

I  have  met  with  a  Mr.  Hemee  of  Birrenswork,^  a 
ipntleman  of  very  ancient  descent,  but  who  hath  in 
tune  past  been  in  difficulties,  nor  do  I  know  if  bis 
ttflainare  yet  well  redd.  Birrenswork  says,  that  he 
believsa  be  was  very  familiar  with  your  father,  whom 
ke  states  to  have  been  called  Ralph  L.atimer  of  Lang- 
Gf>ce-Hall,  in  Westmoreland ;  and  he  mentioned  fa- 
■sftjya&in,  which  it  may  be  of  the  highest  import- 
mace  to  yon  to  be  acquainted  with ;  but  as  he  seemed 
to  '  " « ns  oommunicating  them  to  me,  I  could  not 
ciwiHy  one  hi^n  thereanent  Thus  much  1  know, 
diAt  Mr.  Hemes  had  his  own  share  in  the  late  des- 
perate and  unhappy  matter  of  1745,  and  was  in  trou- 
I.  Ve  about  it,  although  that  is  probably  now.  over. 
■Uireovcr,  although  ns  did  not  profess  the  Popish  re- 
V«f.  V. 


Iigion  openly,  he  had  an  eye  that  way.  And  both  of 
these  are  reasons  why  I  have  hesitated  to  recommend 
him  to  a  youth  who  maybe  hath  not  altogether  so 
well  founded  his  opinion  concerning  Kirk  and  StatSi 
that  thex"  might  not  be  changed  by  some  sudden  wind 
of  doctrine.  For  I  have  observed  ye,  Master  Darsie, 
to  be  rather  tinctured  widi  the  old  leaven  of  prelac^r 
--thia  under  vour  leave;  and  although  God  ibrbid 
that  yon  should  be  in  any  manner  disaffected  to  the 
Protesunt  Hanoverian  hnc.  yet  ye  have  ever  loved  to 
hear  the  blawmg,  bleezing  stones  which  th«  Hieland 
gentlemen  tell  of  those  troubloeome  times,  whkih,  il 
it  were  their  will,  thev  had  better  pretermit,  as  tend> 
ing  rather  to  shame  than  to  honour.  It  is  come  to 
me  also  by  a  aide  wind,  as  I  may  say,  that  you  have 
been  neimibouring  more  than  was  needful  among 
some  of  the  peatilent  sect  of  Quakers— a  people  who 
own  neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor  civil  magistrate, 
nor  the  fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not  depone  either 
in  cunlibus  or  criminaltbu*,  be  the  loss  to  the  lieges 
what  it  may.  Anent  which  heresies,  it  were  gosoye 
read  '*  thtf  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  or  *'the  Foot  out  of 
the  Snare,"  being  both  well-approved  tracts  touching 
these  doctrines. 

Now,  Mr.  Darsie,  ye  are  to  radge  for  yourself  whe- 
ther ye  can  safely  to  yonr  sours  weal  remain  longer 
among  these  Papists  and  Quakers,— these  defections 
on  the  right  hand,  and  fallings  away  on  the  left ;  and 
truly  if  you  can  confidently  reaist  these  evil  examples 
of  doctrine,  I  think  ye  may  as  well  tarry  in  the 
bounds  where  ye  are,  ontil  you  see' Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork,  who  does  assuredly  know  more  of  your 
matters  than  I  thought  had  been  communicated  to 
any  man  in  Scotland.  I  would  fain  have  precog- 
nosoed  him  myself  on  these  a^'airs,  but  found  him 
unwilling  to  apeak  out,  as  I  have  partly  intimated 
before. 

To  call  a  new  cause— I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell 
you,  that  Alai)  has  passed  his  private  Scots  Law  ex- 
aminations with  good  approbation— a  great  relief  to 
my  mind ;  especially  as  worthy  Mr.  Pest  told  me  in 
my  ear  there  was  no  fear  of  the  "callant,"  as  be  fa- 
miliarly called  him,  which  gives  me  great  heart.  His 
public  trials,  which  are^notning  in  comparison  save  a 
mere  form,  are  to  take  place,  by  order  of  the  Honour- 
able Dean  of  Facidty,  on  Wednesday  first;  and  on 
Friday  he  pnts  on  the  gown,  and  /pves  a  bit  check  of 
dinner  to  his  friends  and  acquamtanoes,  as  is,  yon 
know,  the  custom.  Tour  company  will  be  wished  for 
there,  Master  Dareie,  by  more  than  him,  which  I 
regret  to  think  la  impoesible  to  have,  'as  well  by  your 
engagements,  as  that  our  cousin,  Peter  Fairford, 
comes  from  the  west  on  purpose,  and  we  have  no 
plaee  to  offer  him  but.  your  chambc^  in  the  wall.  And, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  after  my  uae  and  wont,  Maoier 
Darsie,  it  may  be  as  welF  that  Alan  and  you  do  not 
meet  till  he  is  hefted  as  it  were  to  his  new  calling. 
You  are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  fiill  of  daffing^ 
which  may  well  become  you,  as  you  have  enough  (as 
I  understand)  to  uphold  your  merry  humour.  If  you 
regard  the  matter  wisely,  you  would  perchance  con- 
sider that  a  man  of  substance  should  have  a  douoe 
and  stead  demeanour ;  yvt  you  are  so  far  from  grovt 
ing  grave  and  considerate  with  the  increase  of  yout 
annual  income,  that  the  richer  you  become,  the  mer- 
rier I  think  you  grow.  But  this  must  be  at  your  own 
pleasure,  so  far  aa  you  are  concerned.  Alan,  however, 
(overpassing  my  small  savings,)  has  the  world  (o 
win;  and  loupirig  and  laughing,  as  you  and  be  were 
wont  to  do,  would  soon  make  the  powder  flee  oat  of 
his  wig,  and  the  pence  out  of  his.pockeL  Neverthe- 
less, A  trust  yon  will  meet  when  you  return  from 
your  remblos ;  for  there  is  a  time,  as  the  wise  man 
sayeth,  for  gathering,  and  a  time  for  casting  awai*. 
it  IS  always  the  part  of  a  man  of  sense  to  take  me 
gathering  time  firat.  I  remain,  deai  sir,  your  wsU- 
wishing  friend,  and  obedient  to  oomroano, 

ALXXAKOKa  FAiBPoas 

P.  S.—Alan's  Thesis  is  upon  the  title  De  ptrvcutm 
et  commodo  rd  vwdUte,  ana  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
La (inity.— Ross-House,  in  our  neighborhood,  io 
nearly  finished,  and  is  thought  jo  excel  DufT-Hoflss 
in  ornature.  - 


WSOilUXJHTtJBT. 
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LETTER  X 

DABSU5  LATIM£A  TO  ALAN  FAIRPOBD. 

Ths  plot  thickens,  Alan.  1  have  your  letter,  and 
also  (irie  from  your  father.  The  last  makes  it  impos- 
wble  for  me  to  comply  with  the  kind  request  which 
the  former  urges.  No— I  cannot  be  with  you,  Alan  j 
Qod  that,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons— I  cannot  and 
ougbt  not  to  counteract  your  father's  anxious  wishes. 
I  do  not  take  it  unkind  of  him  that  he  desires  my 
absence.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  ft>r  his 
son,  wtiat  his  son  so  well  deserves— the  adTanta^e 
of  a  wiser  and  steadier  companion  thnn  I  seem  to 
him.  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  often  laboured  hard 
enough  to  acquire  that  denccncy  of  demeanour  which 
can  no  moni  be  suspected  of  breaking  bounds,  than 
an  owl  of  catching  a  butterfly. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  have  knitted  my  brows 
till  I  had  the  headache^  in  order  to  acqaire  the  rcpu- 
tatioa  of  a  grave,  solid,  and  well-judging  youth. 
Your  father  always  has  discovered^  or  thought  that 
he  discovered,  a  harebrained  eccentricity  lying  folded 
among  the  wrinkles  of  my  forehead,  which  rendered 
me  a  perilous  associate  for  the  future  counsellor  and 
ultimate  Judge.  Well,  Corporal  Nym's  philosophv 
niuBt  be  my  comfort—'*  Things  must  be  as  they  may." 
~I  cannot  come  to  your  Guther's  house,  where  he 
wishes  not  to  see  me ;  and  as  to  your  eoming  hither, 
~~bv  all  that  is  ^ear  to  me,  I  vow  that  if  you  are 
guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  rackleas  folly— not  to  say 
undutiful  cruelty,  considering  your  father's  thoughts 
and  wishes— I  will  never  speak  to  vou  again  as  long 
as  I  live !  I  am  perfectly  serious.  And  besides,  your 
father,  whiic!  he  in  a  manner  prohibits  me  from  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh,  givs.'s  mejthc  strongest  reasons 
for  conimuing  a  little  while  longer  in  this  country,  by 
liokling  out  the  hope  rliat  I  may  receive  from  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrrnswork.  some  particulars 
concerning  my  origin,  with  which  that  ancient  recu- 
sant seems  to  be  acquainted. 

That  gentleman  mentioned  the  name  of  a  family  in 
Westmoreland,  with  which  he  supposes  me  connected. 
My  inquiri'^s  here  after  such  a  jfamil/  have  been  in«^f- 
factual,  for  the  borderers,  on  either  side,  know  little 
of  each  other.  But  I  shall  doubtless  find  some  Eng- 
lish person  of  whom  to  make  inquiries,  since  the  con- 
founded fetterlock  clapped  on  my  movements  by  old 
Qrifliths,  prevents  me  repairing  to  England  in  person. 
At  least,  the  prospect  of  obtaining;  some  information 
IS  greater  hero  than  elsewhere ;  it  will  be  an  apology 
for  my  making  a  longer  stay  in  this  neighbourhood, 
a  hne  of  conduct  which  seems  to  have  your  father's 
sanction,  whoso  opinion  must  be  sounder  than  that 
of  your  wandering  damoiselle. 

If  the  road  were  paved  with  dangers  which  leads 
to  such  a  discovery,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  tread  lU  But  m  fact  there  is  no  peril  in  the  case. 
Ii  the  Tntons  of  the  Solway  shall  proceed  to  pull 
down  honest  Joshua's  tide-nets,  I  am  ncithef  Quixote 
enough  m  disposition,  nor  Goliatl^  enough  in  person, 
to  attempt  their  protection.  I  have  no  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  prop  a  falling  house,  ^y  putting  mv  shoulders 
against  it.  And  indeed  Joshua  gave  me  a  hint,  that 
the  company  which  he  belongs  to,  injured  in  the  way 
.  tlTPeatoned,  (some  of  them  being  men  w1k>  thought 
after  the  fashion  of  the  world,)  would  pursue  the 
fhiters  at  la^,  and  recover  damages,  in  which  proba- 
bly his  own  ideas  of  non-resistance  will  not  prevent 
bis  participating.  Therefore  the  whole  affair  will  take 
lis  course  as  law  will,  as  I  only  mean  to  interfere 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  thy  chambers;  and  I  reeuest  they  may 
tind  thee  intimate  with- all  the  Scottisn  statutes  con- 
cernnig  salmon-fisheries,  from  the  Z^x  Aqttarum^ 
downward. 

As  for  the  Lady  of  the  Mantle,  I  will  lay  a  wager 
that  the  sun  so  bedazzled  thins  eyes  on  that  memo- 
rable morning,  that  every  thing  thou  didst  look  upon 
■oeraed  green ;  and  notwithstanding  James  Wilkin- 
aon  s  experience  in  the  Piisileers,  as  well  as  his  nega- 
live  whistle,  I  wil  venture-  to  hold  a  crowj  that  slic 
19  but  a  what-8hall-call-*um  after  all.  Let  rot  even 
A9  gold  persuad-j  vou  U)  iKe  contrary.    Slw  m3V 


make  a  shift  to  eaim  yoo  to  diMoit*  that,  sad  (ja-  j 
menae  spoil  l)  a  aaasion's  fees  to  boot,  if  you  look  oM  ^ 
all  tht  sharper  about  you.  Or  if  it  should  be  oikflr* 
wise,  and  if  indeed  tnere  hjrk  some  mystery  under 
this  visitation,  credit  me,  it  is  one  which  thou  caait 
not  penetrate,  nor  can  I  as  yet  even  attempt  toexpbra 
it ;  since,  if  1  prove  mistaken,  and  miaiakeo  I  n»f 
easily  be,  1  woukl  be  fain  to  creep  into  Phalaru^a  boll 
were  it  standing  before  me  ready  heated,  rather  thai 
be  roastod  with  thy  raillery.  Do  not  tax  dm  with 
want  of  confidence ;  for  the  instant  I  can  throw  an? 
light  on  the  matter  thou  shalt  have  it:  but  while! 
am  only  blundering  a  boot  in  the  dark,  IdonotcbooGi 
to  call  wise  folks  to  see  me,  pcrcbanc^  bieakjny 
nose  against  a  post    So  if  you  marvel  at  thi% 

"  C'cn  marvel  on  till  tina  maku  all  thiols  pUm.** 

In  the  mean  time,  kind  Alan,  let  me  proceed  in  my 
diurnal. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  iat  Hcosl 
Sharon,  Time,  that  bald  sexton  to  whom  I  have  ja« 
referred  you,  aid  certainly  limp  more  heavily  alOBg 
with  me  than  he  had  ddne  at  first.  l%o  qoarot 
.morality  of  Joshua,  and  Huguenot  annpiiciiy  of  hit 
sist^-,  began  to  lose  much  of  their  racinesa  with  ifaor 
novel *v,  and  my  mode  of  life  by  dint  of  being  veiy 
quiet,  Di^an  to  ted  abominably  dull.  •  It  wa%  as  tbot  | 
say'st,  as  if  the  Quakers  had  put  the  Bum  in  ihdr 
pockets->all  around  vrka  eoft  and  mild,  and  eva 
pleasant ;  but  there  was,  in  the  whole  routine,  acoi- 
formity,  a  want  of  interest,  a  helpksss  and  bopetw 
languor,  which  rendered  lifeiasipid.  NodooMfBiy 
worthy  host  and  hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  ikif 
want  of  excitation,  which  was  becoming  oppressive 
(o  their  guest  They  had  their  little  round  of  oectt> 
pations,  charities,  and  pleasures;  Rachel  had  hit 
poultry  yanl  and  conservatory,  and  Joshua  hie  9a^ 
den.  Besides  this,  they  enjoyed,  doubtless,  their  de- 
votional meditatwns :  and,  on  the  whole,  time  gHdri 
softly  and  imperceptibly  on  with  them^  thousfacemc 
who  long  for  stream  .and  cataract,  it  seemed  ab»- 
lutely  to  stand  still.  I  meditated  returning  to  Shi^ 
herd^a  Bush,  and  began  to  think,  v^th  seme  hankff- 
ing,  aft(^  little  Benlie  and  the  rod.  The  imp  bsp 
ventured  hither,  ana  hovers  about  to  catch  a  petpot 
nic  now  an4  then ;  I  suppose  the  little  sharper  ii 
angling  for  a  few  more  sixpences.  But  this  vntdl 
liave  been,  in  Joshua's  eyes,  a  return  of  the  washed 
sow  to  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  ^resolved,  whik  I 
remained  his  guest,  to  spare  him  so  violent  a  shock 
to  his  prejudices.  The  next  point  was,  to  shortea 
the  time  of  my  propK>sed  stay ;  but,  alas  1  that  I  flit 
to  be  equally  impossible-  I  had  named  a  week*;  aad 
however  rashly  my  promise  had  been  pledged;  it  mart 
be  held  soored,  even  according  to  the  letter,  fiwa 
which  the  Friends  permit  no  deviation. 

All  these  considerations  wrought  roe  up  to  a  kintf 
of  impatience  veeterdoy  evening :  so  that  I  snatcbai 
up  my  hat,  ana  prepared  for  a  sally  beyond  the  colli 
vated  farm  and  ornamented  grounds  of  Mount  ^la- 
ron.  just  as  if  I  were  desirous  to  escape  from  t» 
realms  of  art,  into  those  of  free  and  uncofkstraiBBtf 
nature. 

I  was  scarcely  moretleltghtcd  when  I  first  eoieMl 
this  peaceful  demesne,  than  I  now  waa— aurh  is  tka 
instability  and  inconsistency  of  human  nature  T- 


when  I  &<icaped  from  it  to  the  open  downo,  wh 
had  formerly  seemed  so  waste  and  dreary.  The  tit 
I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing.  The  doola 
riding  high  upon  a  summer  breeze,  drove,  in  gay  m> 
cession,  over  my  head,  now  obscuring  the  sui^  imat 
letting  its  rays  stream  in  transient  flashea  npoa 
various  parts  of  the  landscape,  and  especially  i^joa 
the  broad  mirror  of  the  distant  Prilh  of  Solway. 

I  advanced  on  the  scene  with  the  light  step  of  » 
liberated  captive;  and,  like  John  Bunyan's  Pllgra& 
could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  sing  aa  I  went  •• 
my  way.  It  seemed  as  if  my  gayety  had  accunouhiteA 
while  suppressed,  and  that  i  wa!s  in  my  present  joy- 
ous moodi  entitled  to  expend  the  savings  of  the  pft- 
vioua  week.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  uplift  a  TnerrT 
stave,  I  heard,  to  my  joyful  surprise,  the  vaicea  <x 
three  or  more  choristers,  singing,  with  consideraSiil 
success,  the  lively  old  catch,     • 


*•  Fttf  •!!  flw  iiwn  tww  vwr  WT  ••ny » 

AaA  all  ow  Met  w«ie  druikinff  t 
Tbere  wece  two  nuoi  of  mine, 
Tbnt  Deo  of  thior. 

Aid  lhr«0  that  beloof 'd  to  old  8ir  Thom  o'  Ljme : 
Ac  Iber  went  to  the  fmry,  thex 


I  w«ro  (Irinhmff. 

Ai  the  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a  lotid  and 
hearty  laugh  by  way  of  cheers.  Attracitjd  by  sounds^ 
whicn  were  so  congenial  to  my  present  feelings,  I 
made  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  came, — cau- 
tioosly  however,  for  the  downs,  as  had  been  repeated- 
If  hinted  to  me,  had  no  ^od  name:  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  mnstc,  without  rivalling  that  of  the  Syrens 
io  melody,  might  have  been  followed  by  similarly  in- 
convenient consequences  to  an  incautious  amatour. 

1  crept  on.  therefore,  trusting  that  tho  sinuosities 
of  the  ground,  broken  as  it  was  into  knolls  and  sand- 
pit^ would  permit  me  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  musi- 
cians before  I  should  be  observed  by  them.  As  I  ad- 
nnced,  rbe  old  ditty  was  again  raised.  The  voices 
nemed  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys;  they  were 
lough,  bot  kept  good  time,  and  were  managed  with 
loo  much  skill  to  belong  to  the  ordinary  country 
people. 

**  Jiik  l«ok*d  at  tha  nm,  and  cried,  Pfi«,  Are,  lira ; 
Jtm  ilablod  hie  k«dfcl  in  Kfkandale  mire  ; 
"tai  Mrded  e  calf,  and  balloo'd  Jor  a  Ktac  t 
will  noaAtf>d  a  sate-po«t  iiwlaad  or  hit  oac-: 
Par  lOt  our  man  weni  very  vaqr  mar 
Aad  all  oar  mmi  were  drink iftff  { 


TWra  were  two 

niM  mca  of  thine, 
AailkieethaC    ' 

fvaU  OCT  aieB  wen  <Iriak&«.' 


loTinilie, 

Meaf *d  to  old  Sir  Tboiii  o*  Lfan 
to  the  lerrr  they  were  very  wry  meny, 


The  Toicea,  as  they  mixed  in  their  aeveral  parts, 
mo  no  dirough  them,  untwisting  and  again  entwin- 
jy  ill  the  hnks  of.  the  merrv  old  eaten,  seemed  to 
Imt  little  touch  of  the  bacchanalian  spirit  which 
they  celebrated,  and  showed  plainly  that  the  musi- 
ciau  were  engag;ed  in  the  same  joyous  revel  as  the 
«€a)rM  of  old  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne.  At  length  I  came 
vjtlim  tehtof  them,  three  in  number,  where  they  sat 
emly  niched  into  what  you  might  call  a  bunktrj  a 
little  sand-pit,  dry  and  snug,  and  surrounded  by  its 
banks,  and  a  screen  of  whins  in  full  bloom. 

The  only  om^  of  the  trio  whom  I  recognised  as  a 
personal  acquaintance  was  the  notorious  little  Benjie, 
vbok  haviog  just  finished  his  stave,  was  cramming  a 
hogs  hiQcheon  of  pie-crust  into  his  mouth  with  one 
hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  foaming  tankard, 
sis  eves  dancing  with  all  the  glee  of  a  forbidden  revel ; 
and  his  features,  which  have  at  all  times  a  mischiev- 
ous trehneas  of  expression,  confessing  the  full  sweet- 
oesBof  stolen  waters,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret. ' 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of  the  male 
yd  female,  who  were  partiysrs  with  Benjie  in  these 
OKny  doings.  The  man's  long  loose-bodied  great- 
coat, (wrap^rascal  as  the  vulgar  term  it,>  the  nddle- 
«aae,  with  its  straps,  which  fay  beside  nin^  and  a 
ioi^ll  knapsack  which  might  contain  his  few  neces- 
■nrt;  a  dear  gray  eye ;  fealnres  which^  in  contend- 
nywith  many  a  storm,  had  not  lost  a  wild  and  care- 
KM  expression  of  glee,  animated  at  pjresent,  when  he 
jvwexerciaing  for  his  own  pleasure  the  arts  which 
jjeusually  practined  for  bread,— all  announced  one  of 
note  penpatetic  followers  of  Orpheus,  whom  the  vul- 

•  lliaerirMl  oflhie  eateh  is  tefae  flmnd  in  Cowley'a  witty 
of  the  Giiardiaa,  tlie  fni  edition.    It  doea  not  exist 


RBDOi^UNTLRT  « 

rir  call  a  strolling  fiddler.  Gazing  more  atfcn  tivoir, 
easily  discovered  that  though  the  poor  musician  • 
eyes  were  open,  their  sense  was  shut,  and  that  the 
ecstasy  with  which  he  turned' them  up  to  Ileavei^ 
only  derived  its  apparent  expression  from  his  own  in- 
ternal emotions,  but  received  no  Lssistancc  from  the 
visible  objects  around.  Beside  him  sat  his  female 
companion,  in  a  man's  hat,  a  blue  coat,  which  soemed 
also  to  have  been  an  article  of  male  apparel,  and  t 
red  petricoat.  She  waa  cleaner,  in  piTson  and  in 
clothes,  than  such  itinerants  generally  arc;  and,  hav- 
ing  been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba^  she  did 
not  even  yet  neglect  some  aitentnn  to  hot  app«>arancQ| 
wore  a  lar|!;e  a'mber  necklace,  and  silver  ear-rings,  ana 
had  herpluid  fastened  across  her  breast  with  a  broock 
of  the  same  metal. 

The  man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstanding  the 
meanness  of  hi^  attire,  and  had  a  decent  silk  bandr 
kerchief  well  knotted  about  his  throat,  under  which 
peeped  a  clean  owrelay.  His  beard,  also,  instead  of 
displaying  a  grizzly  stabble,  unmowed  for  several 
days,  flowed  in  thick  and  oqroely  abundance  over  the 
breast,  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  mingled  with 
his  hair,  with  was  but  beginning  to  exhibit  a  touch 
of  age.  To  sum  up  his  appearance,  the  loose  garment 
which  I  have  described,  was  secured  an>un(r  hira  bv 
a  large  old-fashioned  belt,  with  brass  studs,  in  which 
hung  a  dirk,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  its  usual  SiXXJm- 
paniments.  Altogether,  there  was  something  mora 
wild  and  adventurous-looking  about  the  man,  than  I 
could  have  expected  to  see  in  an  ordinary  modem 
crowder :  and  the  bow  which  he  now  and  then  drew 
acroes  the  violin,  to  direct  his  little  choir,  was  de- 
cidedly that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 

You  must  understand  that  manv  of  these  observa- 
tions were  the  fruits  of  after  remark ;  fori  had  Bcarc«» 
approached  so  near  as  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the 
party,  when  my  friend  Benjie's  lurching  attendant, 
which  he  calls  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Hemp» 
began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears,  and,  sensible  o(  my 

fresence,  flew,  harking  like  a  fury,  to  the  place  where 
had  meant  to  lie  concealed  till  I  heard  another  song. 
I  was  obliged,  however,  to  jump  on  my  feet,  and  in- 
timidate Hemp;,  who  would  otherwise  have  bit  me, 
by  two  sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which  sent  him  howl- 
ing back  to  his  master. 


jj|ft>  Meead  and  reviaed  edition,  called  the  Cutter  of  Coleman 

"CifTADf  Blaob.    Ha,  ha,  boya,  another  cateh. 
iad  on  avr  am  wen  fmy  erry  awrry, 

grai  Oac  aao*  4f  Mine. 
2«*u.  Two  mm  qfmine. 
nu»'.  Tkne  men  of  wftK. 
ywt  Aadmemmn^mlm. 

«"■■«■  ^m  want  tfftkatmtm  wen  inmttinmk,4miHta9i$ 
ilrtmM. 


^ehaie  tfee  wotda,  whieb  are  aooiewhat  altarad  and  arapli- 
Sia  in  the  taiL  Ttie  plaj  waa  acted  in  pretence  of  Charlea 
n-.  tb^  Prince  of  Waiei,  la  IMl.  The  catch  in  the  teat  liaa 
^■MkanilfaMMwaBis. 


Little  Benjie  seemed  somewhat  dismayed,  at  my  - 
appearance  f  but,  calculating  on  my  placability,  ana 
reipembering,  p^eniapa,  that  the  ill-used  Solomon  was 
no  palfrey  oimine,  he  speedily  affected  great  glee«  and 
almost  in  one  breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I 
waa  "'  a  grand  gentleman,  and  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  was  very  kind  to  poor  folk ;"  and  informed  me 
that  this  was  "Willie  Steenson—Wandering Willie— 
the  beat  fiddler  that  ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse- 
hair." 

The  woman  rose  and  curtsied ;  and  Wandering 
Willie  sanctioned  his  own  praises  with  a  nod,  and  the 
ejaculation,  **All  is  true  that  the  little  boy  says." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  of  this  country. 

"  Tltia  country!"  replied  the  blind  man— "I  arn  of 
every  country  in  broad  Scotland,  and  a  wee  bit  of 
England  to  toe  boot  But  yet  I  am,  in  some  sense, 
of  this  country ;  for  I  was  bom  withm  hearing  of  the 
roflr  of  Sol  way.  Will  I  give  your  honour  a  touch  of 
the  auld  bread-winner?" 

He  preluded  as  he  apoke,  in  a  manner  which  really 
excited  my  curiosity ;  and  then  taking  the  old  tune  of 
Galashiels  for  his  theme,  he  graced  it  witj^  a  number 
of  wild,  complicated,  and  b^utifiil  variations;  during 
which,  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  his  sjghtleae 
face  was  lighted  up  under  the  conscious  pride  and 
heartfelt  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  very  con- 
siderable powers. 

*' What  think  you  of  that,  now,  for  threeacore  aiyl 
twaT' 

I  expressed  my  surpnse  And  pleasure. 

"A  rant,  man— an  auki  rant,"  said  Willie;  "na^- 
tfaing  like  the  muaic  ye  hpe  in  vour  ball-housea  amt 
your  plsyhouses  in  KdinoTo* ;  out  it's  weel  aneiigh 
anea  in  a  way  at  a  dike-*ide.— Here's  another— ire 
no  a  Scots  tone,  but  it  paasea  for  ane--08wa!d  made 
it  himsell,  I  reckon— he  has  cheated  mony  an^  hul 
he  caDoa  cheat  Waodenog  Willie." 


He  then  played  yoinr  fiivonnte  sir  of  Roelin  Castle^ 
with  a  number  of  t>eauriral  viriationa,  some  of  which 
I  am  certain  were  almost  extempore. 

"  Yqu  have  another  fidd\e  there,  my  friend,"  said 
f— *  Have  you  a  comrade  7"  But  Wime'a  ears  were 
deaf,  or  his  attenfion  was  still  buated  with  the  tune. 

The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  "O  ay,  sir—iroih 
we  have  a  partner— a  f^angrel  body  like  ouraells.  No 
but  my  hinny  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  Uked; 
fin  mony  a  bein  nook  in  mony  a  braw  house  has  been 
onercd  to  m|r  hinny  Willie,  if  he  wad  but  just  bide 
0titl  and  play  to  the  gentles." 

''Whisht,  woman!  whisht!"  said  the  blind  man, 
angrily^  shaking  his  locka;  "dinna  deave  the  gentle- 
man wt'  your  havers.  Stay  in  a  house  and  play  to 
ihe  gentles !— strike  up  when  my  leddy  pleases,  and 
Hy  down  the  bow  when  my  lord  bidsl  Na,  na, 
that's  nae  life  for  Willie.— Look  out,  Maggie— peer 
out.  woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  see  Robin  coming,— 
Deil  be  m  bim !  he  has  got  to  the  lea-side  of  some 
*™9ML*^'''b  punch-bowl,  and  he  wunna  bud^e  the 
niiniti  doubt" 

^  That  is  your  consort's  instrument,"  said  I—"  Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  try  my  skill  T'  I  slipped  at  the 
tame  time  a  ahilling  ihtu  the  woman's  hand. '  . 

*'  I  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Robin's  fiddle 
to  ye^"  said  Willie,  bluntly.  His  wife  ^ve  him  a 
twitch.  "  Hout  awa,  Maggie."  he  said,  m  contempt 
of  the  hint ;  *'  though  the  gentleman  may  hae  gien  ye 
•iller,  he  may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a'  that,  and  I'll 
no  trust  Robin's  fiddle  wi'  an  ignoramus.— But  that's 
DO  sae  muckle  amiss,"  he  added,  as  I  began  to  touch 
the  instrument;  "I  am  thinking  ye  have  some  skill 
<l'  the  craft." 

To  confirm  him  in  this  favourable  opinioii.  I  began 
to  execute  such  a  complicated  Aourisli  as  I  thought 
must  have  turned  Crowdero  into  a  pillar  of  stone  with 
envy  and  wonder.  X  scaled  the  top  of  the  finger-board, 
to  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom— skipped  with  fiying 
fingers,  hke  Timotbeus,  from  shift  to  shift— struck 
arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones,  but  without  exciting 
any  of  the  astonishment  which  I  had  expected. 

Willie  indeed  listened  to  me  with  considerable  at- 
tenlion ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  finished,  than  he  imme- 
diately mimicked  on  his  own  instrument  the  fantastic 
comphcation  of  tones  which  J  had  produced,  and 
made  so  whimsical  apa^-odyof  my  performance^  that, 
although  somewhat  angrsr,  I  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily,  in  which  I  was  joined  by  Benjie,  whose  re- 
verence for  me  held  him  under  no  restraint;  while 
the  poor  dame,  fearful,  doubtless,  of  my  taking  ofience 
at  this  familiarity,  seemed  divided  betwixt  her  conju- 
gal reverence  for  her  Willie,  and  her  desire  to  give  him 
a  hint  for  his  suidance. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accord, 
and.  as  if  he  had  sufficiently  rebuked  me  by  his  mi- 
mickry,  he  said,  ^'But  for  a*  that,  ye  will  play  very 
weel  wi  a  little  practice  and  some  gude  teaching. 
But  ye  maun  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man— to 
put  the  heart  into.it." 

I  plaved  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received  more 
decided  approbation. 

""Thai's  something  like  it,  man.  Od,  ye  are  a  cle- 
ver birkie !" 

The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.  "  The  genfle- 
man  is  a  gentleman,  Willie— ye  maunna  apeak  that 
gate  to  him,  hinny." 

"The  dcevil  I  maunna  1"  said  Willie;  **and  what 
for  maunna  1 7— If  he  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna  draw 
a  bow  like  me,  can  he  ?"  • 

"Indeed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend,"  said  I ;  '*and 
n  you  will  go  with  me  to  a  house  hard  by,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  night  with  you." 
,  Here  I  oked  round,  and  observed  Ben|ie  smotheiv 
^  a  laugh,  which  I  was  sure  had  mischief  in  it.  I 
seized  him  suddenly  by  the  ear,  and  made  him  con- 
fess that  he  was  laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  the  re- 
oepuon  ^htch  a  fiddler  was  likely  to  get  from  the 
liuakers  at  Mount  Sharon.  I  chucked  him  from  me, 
pot  sorrv  that  his  mirth  had  reminded  me  in  time  of 
jirhat  I  had  for  iheinomeni  forgotten;  and  invited  the> 
Hinernnt  to  go  with  me  to  Shepherd's  Bash,  from 
which  I  proposed  to  send  word  to  Mr.  Geddes  that  I 
•hould  not  return  home  that  eveoing.    But  Che  minr- 


KEDCM^^NTUOT. 


tLmmK. 


stiel  declin<^  this  invitation  also.    "Be 

for  the  night,  he  said,  to  a  dance  in  the  neii 

hood,  and  vented  a  round  execratUm  on  the  I .... 

or  drunkenness  of  his  comrade,  who  had  not  appeared 
at  the  place  of  rendesvous. 

"I  will  go  with  you  instead  of  him,"  said  l.'hi  a 
a  sudden  whim ;  "  and  I  will  give  you  a  Cfown  Id  in- 
troduce me  as  your  comrade." 

"  You  gang  instead  of  Rob  the  Rambler !  Hv  qei^ 
tie,  freend,  ye  are  no  blate!"  answered  Wanaering 
Willie,  in  a  tone  which  announced  death  to  nay  frolic. 

But  Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown  Had  not 
escaped,  began  to  open  on  that  scent  with  a  Inaon* 
dering  sort  of  lecture.  "O  Willie!  hmnj  Willi^ 
whan  will  ye  learn  to  be  wisel  There's  a  crown  to 
be  win  for  naething  but  saying  ae  man's  nanae.instead 
of  aniiher.  And,  waei's  me!  I  hae  just  a  ahillinsaC 
this  gentleman's  gieinz,  and  a  bodle  of  my  ain ;  and  w 
wunna  bend  your  wilTsae  muckle  as  to  take  up  toe 
siller  that's  flung  at  your  feet !  Te  will  die  the  deaih 
of  a  cadger's  powney  in  a  wraath  of  drift  I  and  what 
can  I  do  oetter  thqn  lie  doun  and  die  wi'  you  7  for  ft 
winna  let  me  win  siller  to  keep  either  you  or  nyaol 
leevin." 

"  Haud  your  nonsense  tonfiU&  woman,"  aaid  Wil- 
lie, but  less  absolutelT  than  nerore.  "la  be  a  nil 
gentleman,  or  ane  of  the  player-men?" 

"I'se  upiiaud  him  a  real  gentleman,"  said  the  wo- 
man. 

"  I'se  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matteav"  said 
Willie ;  "  let  us  see  haud  of  your  hand,  neebor,  gin  yi 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himsell^  ''Av; 
ay,  here  are  fingers  that  have  seen  canny  aovioe. 
Then  running  his  hand  over  my  hair,  my  &ce,  and 
my  dresGL  he  went  on  with  his  aoliloqayi  *'A/,  ay, 
mui'sted  hair,  braid-claith  o'  the  best,  and  aeenteea 
hundred  linen  on  his  back,  at  the  least  o'  it. — ^Ani 
how  do  ye  think,  my  braw  birkie,  that  ye  afo  to  ptfal 
for  a  tramping  fiddler?" 

"  My  dross  is  plain,"  said  I,— indeed  I  had  dioaoB 
my  most  ordinary  suit,  out  of  compliment  to  my  Qua- 
ker friends,— "and  I  can  easily  pass  for  a  young 
farmer  out  ui>on  a  frolic.  Come,  I  will  double  ihs 
crown  I  promised  you." 

"  Damn  your  crowns  T'  sak)  the  disinterested  maa 
of  music.  "  I  would  like  to  have  a  round  wP  yon, 
that's  certain ;— but  a  farmer,  and  with  a  hand  that 
never  held  pleugh-stilt  or  petila  that  will  never  doi 
Ye  may  pass  for  a  trades-lad  from  Dumfries^  or  a 
student  upon  the  ramble,  or  the  like  o'  that.  But  haik 
ye.  lad ;  if  ye  expect  tq  he  ranting  amang  the  queaoi 
o'  lasses  where  ye  are  gaun,  ye  will  come  oy  the  waan 
I  can  tell  ye;  for  the  fishers  are  wild  chap^  and  n 
bide  nae  taunts." 

I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious;  and,  tooraooih 
the  good  woman,  1  slipped  the  promised  piece  tnftoocr 
hand.  The  acute  organs  of  the  blind  man  dieteelM 
this  little  mancBuvre. 

"  Are jre  at  it  again  wi'  the  siller,  ye  jaud  7  TH  ba 
sworn  ye  wad  rather  hear  ae  twalpenny  clink  agaantf 
another,  than  have  a  spring  from  Rory  Dall,*  if  ha 
was  coming  alive  again,  anes  errand.  Gang  doiui  tht 
gate  to  Lucky  Oregson'a.  and  get  the  things  ye  waa^ 
and  bide  there  rill  ele'en  hours  m  the  mom;  and  if  |a 
see  Robin,  send  him  on  to  me." 

"Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  pk>y,  then?"  aakl  MagM 
in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"And  what  for  should  ye?"  aakl  her  kird  and  maa* 
ter ;  "  to  dance  a'  night,  Fee  warrant,  and  iio  to  iM 
fit  to  walk  your  tae's-length  the  mom,  and  we  havt 
ten  Scots  miles  afore  us?  Na,  na.  Stable  the  steedL* 
and  pit  your  wife  to  bed,  when  (here's  night  wark  to 
do." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Willie  hinnie,  ye  ken  best :  but  Q^ 
take  an  unco  care  o'  yoursell,  and  mind  ye  nae  n^i 
the  blessing  o'  sight.' 

"  Your  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tire  of  the  bleaain^ 
of  bearing,  woman,"  rophed  Willie,  in  answer  t»  tlui 
tender  exhortation. 

But  I  now  put  m  for  my  interest.  "Hollo,  eood 
folks,  remember  that  I  am  to  send  the  boy  to  Moviil 
Sharon,  and  if  you  goto  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  honetl 

•  Blind  Rorie,  a  fiuDoos  perfiimar,  aooowliBg  to  I 
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'  vomin,  how  file  deuee  iiin  T  to  made  the  Hind  mtn 
when  oe  is  gtni\g1  I  know  ntUe  or  nothing  of  the 
countrr." 

"An  ft  ken  micUe  leas  of  my  hinnj'^  sir,"  irplicd 
Jttffee,  **that  think  he  n^s  ony  guidms;  he's  the 
bcsi  fRDdehimsell,  that  yc'll  find  between  Criffcll  and 
CtAiek.  Horse-road  and  foorpoth,  narish-rond  nnd 
kirk-road.  high-roRd  Snd  croM-road,  ne  kens  ilka  foot 
ofgrouoa  in  Nitiisdalc" 

**Ay,  ye  might  have  said  in  brakl  Scotland,  gude- 
irtfe,"  added  the  fiddler.^  "But  gang  your  ways, 
Mtigw,  that*«  the  first  wifte  word  ye  nae  spoke  ine 
day.  I  wish  it  was  dark  night,  and  rain,  and  wind, 
iat  thegentkman'ssnke.  that  I  raight  show  him  there 
iBvhilf^  when  ane  had  better  want  een  than  Rave 
rlieTn;  for  I  am  as  true  a  guide  by  darkness  as  by 
divligfit." 

IttfemaHy  as  'WcH  ^t^sed  that  my  companion  was 
Dot  pot  to  gnre  me  this  last  proof  of  his  skill,  I  wrote 


mote  with  a  pencil,  desiring  Samuel  to  bring  ni; 
'florae^  at  midnight,  when  I  thought 


„  ..  „  J  my  frolic  wouIl 

be  well  nigfa  ovcr^  to  the  place  to  which  the  beater 
AixM  direct  him,  and  I  sent  little  Bei^ie  with  an 
tpologr  to  the  worthy  (Quakers. 

As  we  parted  in  different  directions  the  good  wo^ 
man  said.  "Oh,  sir,  if  ye  wad  but  nsk  Wilue  to  tell 
re  ane  ofois  tales  to  shorten  the  gate !  Ho  can  speak 
See  ooy  minister  frac  the  pu'pit,  and  he  might  nave 
been  a  minister  bunsell,  but" 

"Htgd  your  tongue,  ye  fulel"  said  Willie,— "But 
itaj.  Hes— gie  me  a  kiss,  we  maunna  part  in  anger, 
nuwi. —And  thus  oar  society  separated.* 


LETTER  XI. 

THB  €AUm  TO  THX  aAMS. 

Too  are  now  tn  conceive  us  proceeding  in  our  dif- 

favot  dirrctionfl  across  the  bare  downs.  •  Yonder  fiies 

Rde  Beajie  to  the  northward,  with  Hemp  scamper- 
mg  at  his  heels,  both  running  as  if  for  dear  hfe,  so 
l^gas  the  mgtie  is  within  sight  of  his  employer,  and 
oertaiA  to  take  the  walk  very  easy,  so  soon  as  he  is 
oat  of  ken.  Stepping  westward,  you  see  Mag- 
flB*s  tall  form  and  high-crowned  hat,  relieved  by  the 
jmttehng  of  her  plaid  upon  the  left  snouldcr,  darken- 
ing as  the  distance  diminishes  her  i'lic,  and  as  the 
level  sunbeams  bi^n  to  sink  upon  the  sen.  She  is 
taking  her  quiet  journey  to  the  Shepherd's  Bush. 

.Then,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  yon  have  a  full 
new  of  Darsie  Latimer,  with  his  new  acquaintance. 
Wandering  Willie,  wbo^  bating  that  he  touched  the 
groimd  now  and  then  with  his  staf!',  not  in  a  doubtful 
givjiing  manner,  but  with  the  confident  air  of  an  ex- 
paienoBd  pilot,  heaving  the  lead  when  he  has  the 
aoutvHn^s  Dy  heart,  walks  aa  firmlv  and  boldly  as  if  he 
pqaaessBd  the  eyp«  of  Argus.  There  they  go,  each 
With  his  violin  slung  at  his  back^  but  one  of  thcni  at 
liMt  totally  ignorant  whither  their  course  is  directed. 

And  wherefore  did  yon  enter  so  keenly  into  such  a 
mad  frolic?  says  my  wise  counselbr— Why,  1  think, 
flpon  the  whole,  that  as  a  sense  of  lonelineFs,  and  a 
loQffong  lor  that  kindness  which  is  interchanged  in 
•joety,  led  me  to  take  up  my  temporary  residence  at 
Hoiint  Sharon,  the  monotony  of  my  life  there,  the 
ViJet  wmplicily  of  the  conversation  of  the  Gedaeses, 
aod  the  uniformity  of  their  amusements  and  cmploy- 
iD^ta,  wearied  oat  my  impatient  temper,  and  pre- 
pnvd  me  for  the  first  escapade  which  chance  might 
daow  in  my  war. 

What  would  1  have  given  that  I  could  have  pro- 
ofed that  solemn  grave  visage  of  thine,  to  dignify 
this  joke,  as  it  has  done  ftill  many  a  one  of  thine 
own:  Thou  hast  so  happy  a  knack  of  doing  the 
nwsi  foolish  things  in  the  wisest  manner,  that  thou 
VitShtstMSB  thy  extravagances  for  rational  actions, 
«v«i  in  the  eyes  of  pradence  herself. 

From  the  direction  which  myguide  observed,  I  be- 
gan to  aitfpect  tbat  the  dell  at  Brokenburn  was  our 
fpohable  destination ;  and  ithecamc  important  to  me 

*itttcertiiii  thai  in  manr  o&aes  tlie  blind  have,  hjr  constaDt 
""^fie  of  their  other  or^na,  teamed  l«  overcome  a  defect 
I  one  wnald  think  Jocaiwbic  of  brine  supplied.  Every 
'  unttl  remenber  the  oeletnated  Bliad  Jack  of  Koareibo- 
,  viio  liwd  by  layinc  out  road%  • 


to  consider  whether  I  could,  with  propriety,  or  even 
perfect  i^nfety,  intrude  myself  again  up<m  the  hos- 
pitality of  my  former  host.  ,1  therefore  asked  Wiilisu 
whether  we  were  bound  for  the  Laird's,  as  folk  called 
him. 

"  Do  ye  ken  the  Laird  V*  soid  Willie,  interrupting  a 
sonata  of  Corelli,  of  which  be  had  whistled  several 
bars  with  great  Precision. 

"I  know  the  Laird  a  little,"  said  I;  **and  thera* 
fore,  I  was  doubting  whether  I  ought  to  go  to  his 
town  in  disguise." 

'*  And  I  should  doubt,  not  a  little  only  but  a  great 
deql,  before]  took  ye  there,  my  chap,"  said  Wandering 
Willie  J  •*  for  I  am  thinking  ii  wad  be  worth  little  le»i 
than  broken  banes  baith  to  you  and  me.  Na,  na, 
chap,  we  are  no  ganging  to  the  Laird's,  but  to  a  blithe  ' 
birhng  at  the  Brokenburn -foot,  where  there  will  be 
mony  a  braw  lad  and  lass ;  and  maybe  there  may  be 
some  of  the  Laird's  folk,  for  he  never  comes  to  sic 
splorcs  himscU.  He  is  all  for  fowling-piece  aB4 
salmon  spear,  now  that  pike  and  musket  are  out  ot 
the  question." 

"  He  has  been  a  soIdier»  then  7"  said  L 

"  I'se  warrant  him  a  soger,"  answered  Willie  j  "  but 
take  my  advice  and  speer  as  Uitle  about  him  as  he 
does  about  you.  Best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Better 
say  naething  about  the  Laird,  my  man,  and  tell  me 
instead,  what  sort  of  a  chap  ye  are,  that  are  aae  ready 
to  cleik  in  with  an  auld  gaherlunzie  fiddler  7  Maggie 
says  ye' re  gentle,  but  a  shilling  maks  a'  tliedifTerenco 
that  Maggie  kens,  between  a  gentle  and  a  semple, 
and  your  crowns  wad  mak  ye  a  prince  of  the  blood  ia 
her  een.  But  I  am  ane  tliat  keo^  foil  weel  that  ye 
may  wear  good  claithes,  and  ha^'e  a  saft  band,  and 
yet  that  may  come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gentrice." 

I  told  him  my  name,  with  the  same  addition  I  had 
formerly  given  to  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes;  that  I  was  a 
law-student,  tired  of  my  studies,  and  rambling  about 
for  exercise  and  amusement. 

"And  arc  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  a*  the 
gangrel  bodiss  that  ye  meet  on  the  high-road,  or  find 
on  wering  in  a  sand-bunker  upon  the  links?"  demanded 
Willie. 

**0b  no;  only  with  honest  folks  like  yourselii 
Willie,"  was  my  reply.  ' 

"  Honest  folks  like  me !— How  do  ye  ken  wherhei 
I  am  honest,  or  what  I  am  7—1  may  be  the  deevil 
him.sell  for  what  ye  ken ;  for  ho  has  power  to  come 
disguised  like  an  angel  of  light;  and  besides,  he  is 
a  prime  fiddler.  He  played  a  sonata  to  Corelli,  ye 
ken." 

There  was  something  odd  in  this  speech,  and  the 
tone  in  which  it  was  said.  It  seemed  as  if  my  com- 
panion was  not  always  in  his  constant  mind,  or  tha*. 
he  wan  willing  to  try  if  he  could  frighten  me.  I 
laughed  at  the  extravagance  of  bis  language,  how* 
ever,  and  atJved  him  in  reply,^if  he  was  Ibol  enough 
to  believe  thai  the  foul  fiend  would  play  so  silly  a 
masquerade.  • 

"Ye  ken  little  about  it— little  about  it "  said  tfie  dd 
man,  shaking  his  head  and  beard,  and  knitting  his 
brows— "I  cuuld  tell  ye  something  about  that." 

What  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a  tale-teller, 
as  well  as  a  musician,  now  occurred  to  roe;  and  as 
you  know  I  like  tales  of  superstition,  I  begged  to  have 
a  specimen  of  his  talent  as  we  went  along. 

''^It  is  very  true,"  said  the  blind  man,  ^'  that  when 
I  am  tired  of  scraping  thairm  or  singing  ballanta,  I 
whiles  make  a  (aie  serve  the  turn  among  tlie  countnr 
bndie«;  and  T  have  some  ftarsoroe  anes.  that  mako 
the  auld  carlinet*  shake  on  the  settle,  and  the  bits  o' 
bairns  skiri  on  ihm  minnies  out  frae  their  beds.  But 
this  that  1  am  gaun  to  tell  you  was  a  thing  tliat  befell 
in  our  ain  house  ya  my  father's  time— that  is,  my  father 
was  then  a  hafliios  callant ;  and  I  tell  it  to  you,  thai 
it  niav  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that  arc  but  %  young, 
thougntleas  chap,  wha  ye  draw  up  wi'  on  a  lonely 
road ;  for  muckle  was  the  dool  and  care  that  came  o  t 
to  my  gudesirc."  ..     ,     .        ,.    . 

He  conmienccd  his  tale  acoordmgly,  in  a  distinct 
narrative  tone  of  voice,  which  he  raised  and  deprei^seu 
with  confiiderchie  skill :  at  times  sinking  olniosi  ink* 
a  whisper,  and  turning  his  clear  but  sijihUess  eyeball* 
npon  my  face,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to 
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witness  the  impresston  which  his  namtive  madeupon 
my  features.    I  will  not  spare  you  a  syllable  of  it,  al- 

thouKh  it  be  of  tlie  longest ;  so  I  make  a  dash and 

begin 

WANDEHINO  WILLIE*S  TALK. 

Ys  maun  have  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  of 
that  Ilk,  who  lived  in  these  porta  before  the  dt^ir  years. 
The  country  will  Inng  mind  him ;  and  our  fathers 
nsed  to  draw  breath  thick  if  ever  they  heard  him 
named.  He  was  out  wi*  the  Hielandmen  in  Mon- 
trose's time ;  and  again  he  was  in  the  hills  wi'  Glen- 
cairn  in  the  saxtecn  hundred  and  fifty-twa ;  and  sae 
when  King  Charles  the  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in 
sic  favour  as  the  Laird  of  Rcdgauntiet?  He  wa« 
knighted  at  Lonon  court,  wi'  the  King's  ain  sword;, 
ana  bcingarcdhot  prelatist,  he  came  down  here,  ram- 
paugtn«;  like  a  lion,  with  commissions  of  lieutenancy, 
(ana  of  lunacy,  for  what  I  ken,)  to  put  down  a'  the 
Whigs  and  Covenanicra  in  the  country.  Wild  wark 
they  made  of  it ;  for  the  Whigs  were  as  dour  as  the 
Cmtiers  were  fierce,  and  it  was  which  should  first 
tire  the  other.  Redgauntlct  was  aye  for  the  strong 
,  hand ;  and  his  name  is  kend  as  wide  in  the  country 
as  Clavprhouse's  or  Tam  Dolvell's.  Glen,  nor  dargle, 
nor  mountain,  nor  cave,  could  hide  the  puir  hill-folk 
when  Redgauntlct  was  out  with  bugle  and  blood- 

•  hound  after  them,  as  if  they  had  been  sae  mony  deer. 
And  troth  when  they  fand  them,  they  didna  mok 
muckle  mair  cprcmonv  than  a  Hiefandinan  wi'  a  roe- 
ouck— It  wos  just,  "  will  ye  tak  the  test  ?"  -if  not, 
"  Make  ready— present— fire !"— and  there  lay  the  re- 
cueant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and  feared. 
Men  thought  he  had  a  direct  compact  with  Satan— 
that  he  was  proof  against  steel— and  that  bullets  hap- 
ped afT  his  buff-coat  like  hailstanes  from  a  hearth— 
that  he  had  a  mear  that  would  turn  a  hare  on  the  side 
of  Carrifra-gawns*— and  muckle  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, of  whilk  mair  anon.  The  best  blessing  they 
wared  on  him  was,  "  Deil  scowp  wi'  Redgauntlct !" 
He  wasna  a  bad  jnaister  to  his  ain  folk  though,  and 
was  weel  ancugh  liked  by  his  tenants  {  and  as  for 
ihe  lackies  and  troopers  that  raid  out  wi'  him  (o  the 
persecutions,  as  the  Whigs  caaM  those  killing  times, 
diey  wad  hac  drunken  themsells  blind  to  his  healtii  at 
onv  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire  lived  on  Red- 
gaimtlet's  gnind— they  ca'  the  place  Primrose-Kno  we. 
We  had  lived  on  the  grund,  and  under  the  Redgaunt- 
lets,  since  the  riding  nays,  and  laftg  before.  It  was  a 
pleasant  bit ;  and  I  tnink  the  air  is  callerer  and  fresher 
'  there  than  ony  where  else  in  the  country.  It's  a'  de- 
serted now  ;  and  I  sat  on  the  broken  door-cheek  three 
days  since,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the  plight  the 
place  was  m  :  but  that's  a'  wide  o'  the  mark.  There 
dwelt  my  guaesire  Steenie  Steenson,  a  rambling,  rat- 
tling chiel  he  had  been  in  his  young  days,  and  could 
play  woel  on  the  pipes;  he  was  famons  at  "Hoopers 
Rn(K  Girders"— a'  Cumberland  couldna  touch  him  at 
*•  Jockie  Lattin"— and  he  had  the  finest  finger  for  the 
back-lilt  between  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  like  o' 
Steenie  wasna  the  sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o'. 

•  And  so  he  became  a  Tor>',  as  they  ca'  it,  which  we 
now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a  kind  of  needcessity. 
that  he  might  belang  to  some  side  or  other.  Ho  had 
nae  ill-will  to  the  Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see 

'  the  blude  rin,  though,  being  obliged  to  follow  Sir 
Robert  in  hunting  and  hosting,  watching  and  ward- 
ing, he  saw  muckle  mischief^  and  maybe  did  some, 
that  he  couldna  avoid.  ' 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favourite  with  his  mas- 
ter, and  kend  a'  the  folks  about  the  castle,  and  was 
often  sent  for  to  play  the  pipes  when  they  were  at 
chHr  merriment.  Auld  Dougal  MacCullum,  the  butler, 
that  had  followed  Sir  Robert  through  gude  and  ill 
thick  and  thin,  pool  and  stream,  was  specially- fond 
of  the  pipes,  ana  aye  cae  my  giidesire  his  ^de  word 
wi  the  Laird;  for  Dougal  could  turn  his  master 
round  his  finger. 

Woel,  round  came  the  Revolution,  and  it  had  like 
«;  have  .broken  the  hearts  baith  of  Dougal  and  his 

•  Blaster.    But  the  change  was  not  a'thegither  sae 

*  A  pracipitoiu  tido  of  a  oMNintaia  lii  Moflktdala.  I 
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ta8therfiMnd,aiid4KlMrfolkihoi«bt(br.  The 
.igs  mado  an  onoo  crawmg  what  ihcnr  wad  ib 
with  their  auld  enemies,  and  Bi  special  wi'  SirRobm 
Redgauntlet.  But  there  were  ower  mony  groat  fatlu 
dipped  in  the  same  doings,  to  mak  a  spidi  and  ^m 
new  warkl.  So  parliament  passed  it  a'  oweroir; 
and  Sir  Robert,  bating  that  he  was  held  to  huntiaf 
fo.xes  instead  of  Covenanters,  remained  just  die  an 
he  was.  His  revel  was  as  loud,  end  his  oall  as  wwl 
lighted,  as  ever  it  had  boen,  though  maybe  he  l«dud 
the  fines  of  the  non-oonformists^  that  used  to  ooneto 
stock  his  larder  and  cellar;  for  it  is  certain  he  becv 
to  be  keener  about  (he  rents  than  his  tenants  asedt) 
find  him  before,  and  they  behoved  to  be  ptompt  to  the 
rent-day,  or  else  the  Laird  wasna  pleased.  Aod  m 
was  sic  an  awsome  body,  that  naehody  cited  lo 
anger  him ;  for  the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the  nge  tkn 
he  used  to  get  into,  and  the.  looks  that  he  put  ob, 
made  men  sometimes  think  him  a  devil  incarnttL* 

Weel,  my  gudeaire  was  nae  manager— no  that  be 
was  a  very  great  misguides— but  he  hadna  the  tm 
gifl,  and  he  got  twa  terms'  rent  in  arrear.  HegollH 
first  brash  at  Whitsunday  put  ewer  wi'  fair  won  m 
piping :  but  when  Martinmas  came,  there  waaa  con- 
monsuom  the  gnind-ofRcer  to  come  wi'  the  rest  a 
a  day  preoeese,  or  else  Steenie  behoved  to  fliL  Sai? 
wark  he  had  to  get  the  siller ;  bat  he  web  ««(• 
frcended,  and  at  last  he  got  the  haUl  scraped  l» 
git  her— a  thousand  merks— the  maist  of  it  wasftov 
a  neij^hboor  they  caa'd  Laurie  Lapraik— a  alf  lo^ 
Laune  had  waltfi  o*  gear— could  hunt  wi'  the  hoiad 
and  rin  wi'  the  hare— and  be  Whig  or  Tory,  aaant « 
sinner,  as  the  wind  stood.  He  was  a  professor  to  uv 
Revolution  warld,  but  he  liked  an  orra  ^soozh  of  n» 
warld ;  and  a  tune  on  the  pipes  w«el  aneuiui  atabf 
time,  and  abune  a',  he  thought  be  had  gnw  aecuniy 
for  the  siller  he  lent  my  guoesiieower  the  stoduogd 
PHrorose-Knowc. 

Away  trots  my  gudeeire  to  Redgauntlet  Casikm 
a  heavy  purse  ana  a  light  heart,  glad  to  be oet dm 
Laird's  danger.  Weel,  the  first  thing  he  kaniedij 
the  Castle  was,  that  Sir  Robert  hadfretted  biiBMK 
into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  because  he  did  not  apfiey  >^ 
fore  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna  a'thopther  for  aueo. 
the  money,  Dougal  thous[ht;  hut  because  be  (w> 
like  to  part  wi'  my  gudesire  aff  the  gnind.  Dong 
was  glad  to  see  Steenie,  and  broinght  him  uitolw 
great  oak  parbur,  and  there  sat  the  Caird  bis  leeM 
lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside  him  a  great,  9- 
favoured  jack  anape,  that  was  a  special  pet  of  niiji 
canckerea  beast  it  was,  and  mony  an  iIl-natiireQ  ttjf* 
it  played— ill  to  pJease  it  was,  and  easily  angerah 
ran  alraut  the  haill  castle,  chatlerinf;  and  yowU| 
and  pinching  and  biting  folk,  especially  h^|?*' 
weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state.  Sir  oom 
caa'd  it  Mtgor  Weir,  after  the  warlock  tha*  tj 
burnt  vt  and  few  folk  liked  either  the  name  or  t 
conditions  of  the  creature— they  thought  there 
something  in  it  by  onlinai^-and  my  gudeaire  wai 
lust  easy  in  his  mmd  when  the  door  shut  on  bim.' 
he  snv/  himself  in  the  room  wi'  naehody  batj 
Laird,  Dougal  MacCallun),  and  the  Miyor,  a ' 
that  hadna  chanced  to  him  before. 

Sir  r  "  -    .     - . 

armed 


Sir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a  gn 
ned  chair,  wi*  his  grand  velvet  gown,  and  wa-l 
a  cradle ;  for  he  had  baith  gout  and  gravel,  and  I 
face  looked  as  gash  and  ghastly  as  Satan's,  mi 
Weir  snt  opposite  to  him,  m  a  red  laced  oo^lj 
the  Laird's  w^  on  his  head ;  and  aye  as  Sir^ 
gimed  wi*  pam,  the  jackanape  gimod  tio/xWtt^ 
sheep's-head  between  a  pair  of  tanga-^an  iU-6p 
>me  couple  they  were.  The  Laird's  bwM 
lung  on  a  pin  behind  him,  and  his,  broad««Q 
is  pistols  within  reach ;  for  he  keepit  opthelii 
)n  of  having  the.  weapons  ready,  and  a  M 


feorsome  couple  they  were.    The  Laiid's  buffco 
was  hung  •_  .  l-   .  i^-_        :•  t--  u 

and  his 
fashion 

*  The  caution  cod  modtrafimi  of  Kfiif  WUIImb  OL^tt^ 
principles  orunlimited  toleration,  dcpriiM  tUe  Ouacra 
tite  opportnnitjr  thej  ardently  deaired.  to  retaliate  (im 
which  (her  had  received  durina  Ihe  reiffi  of  pralaOTj 
uiirif>  the  land,  as  thej  called  it  fftam  Um  pollalioA  efi 
They  oeteemed  the  Rjsrolation,  tlierorore,  only  a  half  stt^ , 
which  iieither  compniliended  the  rabnildinc  the  Kirt  D; 
full  flp)«ndour,  nor  the  rovenae  of  the  deaib  of  Uie  r 
thcjr  persecutors.  __« 

*  A  celebrated  wixtril,  exoeated  at  fidiSbiosh  furaanayi 
other  r^ 


xu 
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totaled  ctay  and  ai||ht«  jiK  «f  be  oaod  to  do  wlieii  he   to  call  Oouftftl  lo  help  to  Ixirn  him  in  his  bed.    I  >oiiga! 

Li_  ..    » u 1 1.    -«.J r... ^r    ^^jj    jIjjjj  jj^jj^g  jIqj,^  ^^jI^  jj^p  j^j^j  ^jj  jj^^j   floor  of 


uray  able  to  loup  on  horseback^  and  away  ufier  ony  of 
the  hill-folk  he  c«>iild  tn;t  spetTini^s  of.  Some  euid  it 
VMM  fi«r  fear  of  the  rtlu^s  taking  vengeancf.\  but  I 
■Kitoe  it  waa  juat  his  auid  custom— lie  wasna  gicn  to 
loar  ony  thiiif^  The  rental-lK>ok,  wi|  its  black  cover 
aod  brnsa  ciaspa,  wa«  lying  beside  him ;  and  a  book 
•f  aculduddry  aaiius  wns  put  h«t\%Ui  the  leaves,  to 
keep  It  open  at  lue  place  where  it  Itorc  evidence 
•cainst  ibe  Goodman  of  Primrose-Know  (%  as  behind 
tte  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties.  Sir  Robert  uave 
any  gudesire  u  look,  as  K  be  would  have  withered  liis 
heart  iri  his  boeom.  Ve  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of 
Lending  hia  browa,  (hot  men  saw  the  visible  mark  of 
M  bors«^shoe  in  his  lorehead,  deep-dinted,  as  il  it  had 
lieen  aiamptd  there. 

*^Ar3  ve  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom 
vdiiaiio  F  aaid  Sir  KoUrL    "  Zounds !  if  you  are"— 

My  gudesire,  with  as  gudc  a  countenance  an  he 
oauld  put  (kn,  made  a  le&  and  placed  ih  3  bag  of  money 
•B  the  table  wi'  a  daah^  like  a  man  that  does  some- 
Ibiog  deTcr.  The  Laird  drew  it  to  biin  hastily— 
""loM  ail  here,  Sti^nic;.  man  ?" 

"  Tour  honour  will  find  it  ri^ht,"  said  my  (padesire. 

**Here,  JDougal,"  said  the  Laird,  "gie  Steento  a  tsiss 
•f  brandy  down  ataira»  till  1  count  the  ailler  and  write 
•ka  receipt." 

But  they  werena  weel  out  of  the  room,  when  Sir 
Robert  giul  a  yelloch  that  garr'd  the  Castle  rock ! 
Back  ran  Dou^al— in  flew  the  livcry-ineii— yell  on 

BU  gied  th«  Laurd,  ilk  aoe  mair  awfu  than  tiie  it  her. 
y  gudcaire  knew  not  whether  to  stand  or  floe,  but 
ke  ventured  back  into  the  parlour,  where  a'  was  gaun 
kiniy-girdie — naeliody  to  say  •come  in,*  or  'gncout.' 
Teinbry  the  Laird  ronred  for  cauld  water  to  nis  feet. 
mad  win«  to  cool  his  throat ;  and  heSl,  hull,  hell,  and 
iu  AaineMf  was  aye  the  word  in  his  mouth.  They 
bivufbl  him  water,  and  when  they  plunged  his  swotn 
fuel  into  tlie  tub,  lie  cried  out  it  was  burning;  nnd 
tAk  ssy  that  it  did  bubble  and  sparkle  like  a  seething 
.eaidron.  H«  flung  the  cup  at  Dougal's  head,  and 
^mia  b«  had  given  him  blood  instead  of  burgundy : 
•ad,  sure  aniugh,  the  lass  washed  clotted  blood  aff 
the  uirpet  the  neist  day.  The  jackanapc  they  c  aa'd 
JIajur  Wctr,  it  jibbcred  snd  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking 
Ma  master;  my  gudesire' s  head  was  like  to  turn— he 
tfc»rgoi  baith  siller  and  receipt,  and  down  Ftnirs  he 
kan^  ;  but  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks  came  faint  and 
iaiaier;  there  was  a  uoep-drawn  sliivering  gronn. 
and  word  gaed  tiirough  the  Castle,  that  the  Laird 

Weel.  awny  came  my  gudesira  wi*  his  finger  in  his 
mouth,  and  ni»  Ixist  hope  was,  that  Doueal  had  seen 
lh«  money-bag,  and  heard  the  Laiid  t-i  enk  of  writing 

.  Ike  recrk-t.  The  young  Laird,  now  Sir  John,  canie 
from  Edinbtiigb,  to  see  things  put  to  rights.  Sir 
ioba  and  hia  iktUer  never  gree  d  weel.  Sir  John  had 
ketn  bred  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  saT  in  the 
^st  Scots  Parliament  and  voted  for  the  Union,  hav- 
ing gotten,  it  %vas  thouuht,  a  rug  of  the  compensa- 
tions—if his  father  coulu  have  come  out  of  his  grave, 
ke  would  have  brained,  him  fur  it  on  his  awn  hearth- 
Mane.  Some  thought  it  was  easif  r  counting  with  the 
anki  roiuzh  Knight  than  the  fuir-spokcn  young  anc- 

.  but  mair  of  that  anon. 

Dou:;aI  MacCalluni,  poor  body,  neither  grat  nor 
gnccd»  but  gacd  about  the  houFe  looking  like  a 
a>rp««,  lui  directing,  as  was  his  duty,  a'  the  order  of 
ihe  gmnd  funeral.  iNow,  Duugal  looked  syu  wanr 
and  waur  when  night  was  c^  niing,  and  wa.<t  aye  the 
ksi  to  gang  ro  his  bi^H,  whilk  was  in  n  little  round 
Jost  oTpoeiic  the  ehamber  of  dais,  whilk  his  mastir 
ocekTi'd  wbde  he  was  living,  and  where  he  now  iny 
in  ftai»%  as  th<y  caa'd  il  wetl-a-dny!  Tho  ni^ht 
iMforv.  the  fum ral,  Duugai could  Ki-t  p  his nwn  counM 
AaeUo&rer:  heraincdoun  with  his  proud  fpirit,  and 
fairly  sfkeff  auld  Hu'chran  to  sit  in  his  room  with 

<  Kiarfar  an  hoor.    Whin  ihcy  were  in  the  round, 

.  Dcotai  took  ae  tass  of  I  randy  to  hinistll,  and  gave 
jinollter  lo  Ifuebeoo,  wifhcd  bun  all  health  nnd  lan.i; 
life,  and  aaitl  that,  fOT  hinis'il!,  ho  was  ua  l;ing  for 
lhfi»  %iofbj;  f'lr  that,  every  nii',ht  n'.nce  S.r  Polierl's 

.tiatli,  h  »  >ilv  r  en  1  h:ul  fui  :  (^d  linn  th-'  sinlc 
chac;btT,  just  as  il  usi^d  to  do  u(  nights  in  his  iifct.me. 


the  tower,  (for  naebody  cartd  to  wake  Sir  Ruliert 
Redgauntfei  tike  another  corpse,)  he  had  ncverdaurac 
to  answer  the  call,  but  that  now  his  cooscitAc* 
checked  him  for  nesleHiiin"  his  duty;  for,  *'thoii;ill 
death  breaks  service,"  said  MacCallum,  "  ft  aball 
never  break  my  service  to  Sir  RobtTt  i  and  I  will 
answer  his  next  whistle,  ao  be  you  will  stand  by  Wtt% 
Hutcheon/' 

Uu tcheon  had  nae  will  to  the  warL  huf  he  had 
stood  by  Dougal  in  battle  and  broil,  and  he  wad  not 
fail  him  at  his  pinch ;  so  down  the  carles  sat  ower  A  * 
sioup  of  brandy,  and  Hutrheon,  who  waa  something 
of  a  clerk,  would  have  read  a  ehapUT  of  the  Hiblet 
but  Dougal  would  hear  nnething  but  a  blaud  of  Dam 
Lindsay,  whilk  was  the  waur  preparation. 

When  midnight  came,  and,  the  houso  waa  quiet  ai 
the  grave,  sure  aneuuh  the  silver  whistle  sounded  aa 
sharp  and  shrill  as  if  Sir  Robert  was  blowing  it,  ano 
up  gat  the  twa  auld  serving- men,  and  tottered  into  tha 
room  where  (he  dead  man  lay.  •  Hutchoon  aa# 
aoeugh  at  ibe  first  glance;  for  there  were  lortrhea 
in  the  room,  which  snowed  him  the  foul  fiend  in  hia 
ane  shape,  silting  on  the  Lsiird's  coffin!  Over  lia 
rowped  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  He  could  not  fel 
how  lang  he  lay  in  a  trance  at  the  lioor,  but  when  ha 
gatberedhimself,  he  cried  on  his  neishbour,  and  gel^ 
ting  nne  answer,  raised  the  house,  when  potigal  waa 
found  lying  dead  within  twa  steps  of  the  bed  wheiv 
his  masrcrs  coffin  was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle,  K 
was  ganc  anea  and  aye ;  but  monv  a  lime  was  k 
heard  at  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  bartiran,  and 
amang  the  auld  chimneys  and  turrets,  whfre  fha 
howlets  have  their  nests.  Sir  John  hushed  iha  mat- 
ter up,  and  the  funeral  passed  over  without  ma^ 
bosle-wnrk. 

But  when  a*  wns  ower,  and  the  Laird  waa  beginnkut 
to  settle  his  aflairs,  cverv  tenant  was  called  up  for 
hia  arrears,  and  my  gudesire  for  thn  full  sum  that 
Flood  a;;aiost  him  in  the  rentol-book.  Wed,  awajr 
he  trots  to  the  Casile,  lo  tell  his  story,  and  there  ha 
is  introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  bis  father  s  chair^ 
in  deep  moumins,  with  weepers  and  hanging  craviil, 
and  a  smnll  walking  rapier  by  bis  side,  instead  of  (ha 
auld  broadswonl  that  had  a  hundred-weight  of  aloet 
about  it,  what  with  blade,  chnpe,  and  basket-hilt.  I 
have  heard  their  communing  so  often  lauld  ower.  (hat 
I  almost  think  I  was  there  mysell,  thow^h  1  could  na 
be  born  at  the  lime.  (In  fact,  .4 fan,  my  rompanion 
mimicked,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  the  Hattorinfe 
conciliating  tone  of  the  tenant's  address,  and  int 
bvpocrifical  melancholy  of  the  Laird's  reply.  Hfa 
i  hind-father,  he  said,  had,  while  he  spoke,  hia  tVo 
fixed  on  the  rental-book,  as  if  it  were  a  nuMliff-doK 
that  he  waa  afraid  would  spring  up  and  bi*i*  him.J  ^ 

"I  wuss  ye  jov,  sir,  of  the  hertd  scat,  and  iIh«  whMa 
loaf,  and  the  braid  laird^hip.  Vour  father  waa  a  kind 
mnn  to  friends  and  followers ;  muckie  grace  to  yot^ 
Sir  John,  to  fill  his  ahoon— bis  boots,  I  suld  aay  ft* 
be  sehlom  wore  shoon,  unless  it  were  muils  when  1^ 
had  the  rout."  .      ,         . 

"  Av,  Steonie"  q«orh  the  Laird,  sighing  deeply  and 
putting  hip  napnin  to  his  een,  "  his  was  a  siiddencall, 
and  ho  will  be  missed  in  the  conntry ;  no  f.nieju  set 
h's  house  in  order— wet  I  prepared  Oodward,  nodpiim, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  matter— hut  left  us  hahinna 
tangled  h€9p  to  wind,  Sieenip.— Hem!  hem!  We 
maun  go  lo  nusincss,  Steenic ;  much  to  do,  and  litne 
time  to  do  it  in.'*  ,  _ .         .       •*   - 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume. » I  have  heard  Of 
a  thing  they  caJl  Doomsday  book— I  am  clear  it  haa 
Let^n  a  renial  of  bark-pangmg  tenants. 

"  Stephen,"  sokl  Sir  John,  ptiH  in  the  same  aaf^ 
Flcekit  tone  of  voice— "Stephen  Siephenson.or  Slecn- 
son,  ye  are  down  here  for  a  year's  rent  bctiiiKl  ika 
the  hand-due  at  Inst  term."  „.    ,  ^     .      .^  , 

St<phen.  "Please  your  honour.  Sir  John,  I  paid* 
to  voi:r  fnther."  .      .         ,     , 

Sir  Juhn.-  "Ye  took  a  r'^cupt  then,  doubtless,  8t^ 
phen  ;  and  ran  r rrnf uoe  ill" 

Stenhtn.  "Indeed  I  hn«lna  time,  an  it  Iwa  ifHif 
honour  ;  ^or  nae  PO'^'n*  r  hnd  I  pft  fUn'n  the  silltr.  'hhI 
just  aa  hia  honour  Sir  Robert,  that's  gatri.  dieiv  t  id^ 
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Mm  to  cQont,  and  write  oat  the  reoopt,  he  was  ta*en 
wi'  liie  pains  that  removed  him.*' 

"That  wt^B  unlucky,"  said  Sir  John,  after  a  pause. 
•*Bul  ye  maybe  paid  it  in  the  presence  of  somebody. 
I  want  but  a  talis  guaUa  evidence,  Stephen.  I  would 
eu  ower  sfrictly  to  work  with  no  poor  man." 

Stephen.  "  Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was  naebody  in 
the  room  but  Dongal  MacCallam,  the  butler.  But. 
SB  your  honour  kens,  he  has  e'en  followed  his  auld 
master." 

"Very  unlucky  again,  Stephen,"  sak)  Sir  John, 
•  without  altering  his  voice  a  single  note.  "The  man 
to  whom  yc  pmd  the  money  is  dead— and  the  man 
who  witnessed  the  payment  is  dead  too— and,  the 
aiDer,  which  should  have  been  to  the  forejs  neither 
«een  nor  heacd  tell  of  in  the  repositories.  How  am  I 
to  believe  a' this?"  ,       ,       • 

Siephf^.  ''I  dinna  ken,  your  honour  ;  but  there  is 
a  bit  memorandum  note  of  the  very  coins;  for,  Ood 
lielp  mej    I  hacj  to  borrow  out  of  twenty  purses ; 

Sua  I  anv sure. that  ilka  man  there  set  down  will  take 
is  grit  oath  for  what  purpose  I  borrowed  the  money." 
Sir  Joijtfu  '!  I  have  little  doubt  ye  borrowed  the 
money,  St43enie.    It  is  xho  payment  to  my  father  that 
I  want  to  have  some  proof  oi." 

Stephen.  "The  siller  maun  be  about  the  bouse.  Sir 
John.  And  since  your  honour  never  got,  it,  and  his 
honour  that  was  canna  have  ta*eii  it  wi'  him,  may  be 
aome  of  the  family  may  have  soeCi  it." 
.  Sir  John.  "  We  will  examine  the  servants,  Stephen ; 
that  is  but  reasonable." 

•  Cut  lackey  and  lass,  and  page  and  gro'^m,  all  denied 
stoutly  that  they  had  ever  seen  such  a  bag  of  money 
as  mv  gudesire  described.    What  was  waur,  he  had 

gnluckily  not  mentioned  to  any  living  soul  of  them 
is  p'  rpose  of  paying  his  rent.    Ae  quean  had  notKcd 
aomethmg  under  his  arm,  hut  she  took  it  for  the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants  out  of 
the  room,  and  then  said  to  my  gudesire,  "Now, 
.Ste«nie,,yc  see  you  have  fair  play;  and,  as  I  have 
little  doubt  ye  ken  bet'^r  where  to  find  the  siller  than 
ony  other  body,  I  beg,  in  fair  terms,  and  for  your  own 
uke,  that  you  will  end  this  fasherie ;  for,  Stephen,  ye 
'maun  pay  or  flit." 

"The  Lord  forgie  your  opinion."  said  Stephen, 
driven  almost  to  uis  wit's  end—  I  am  an  honest 
man." 

"  So  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honour;  "  and  so  are 
.all  the  folks  in  the  house,  I  hope.  But  if  there  be  a 
knave  amongst  us,  it  must  be  be  that  tells  the  story 
he  cannot  prove."  He  paused,  and  then  added,  mair 
•ternly.  "If  I  understand  your  trick,  sir,  you  want  to 
take  advantage  of  some  mslicious  r^orts  concerning 
things  in  tliis  family,  and  particularly  respecting  my 
father's  sudden  death,  thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the 
moQejr,  and  perhaps  take  away  my  character,  by  in- 
•ainuating  that  I  have  received  the  rent  I  am  demand- 
.|ng.— Where  do  you  suppose  this  money  to  be'/— I 
insist  upon  knowing." 

My  gudesire  saw  Bvery  thing  look  sae  muckle  against 
falm  that  he  grew  nearly  desperate — however,  he 
-  ahifted  irora  one  foot  to  anuther,  looked  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  rooiiij,  and  made  no  answer, 
t  . "  Speak  out,  sirrah,"  said  the  Laird,  assuming  a  look 
of  bis  father's,-  a  very  particular  ane,  whioh  he  had 
when,he.  was  angry— it  seemed  as  if  the  wrinkles  of 
his  frown  made  that  selfsame  fearful  shape  of  a 
liorse's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  his  brow ;— "  Speak  out, 
sir !  I  wili  know  your  thoughts;— do  you  suppose  that 

*  1  have  this  money  7" 

Far  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so,"  said  Stephen. 
"Do- you  charge  any  of  my  pt^oplo  with  having 
.taken  it  7" 

"  I  wad  be  laith  to  char^  them  that  may  be  inno- 
cent," said  my  gudesire;  and  if  there  be  any  one 
that  isguiltv,  I  have  nae  proof." 
;  "  Somewhere  the  money  must  b<L  if  there  is  a  word 
yi  truth  in  jfpur  story,"  said  Sir  John ;  "I  ask  where 
Vou  think  it  is— and  demand  a  correct  answer?" 

"In  hell,  if  you  will  have  my  thoughts  of  it,"  said 
my  gudesira  driven  to  extremity,— Mn  hell*  wth 
your  faUier,  his  jackanapc,  and  his  silver  whistle!" 

Down  the  stairs  he  ran,  (for  the  parlour  was  nae 
Alaoa  lor  him  after  such  a  word.)  and  he  heard  the 


Laird  swearing  blood  anA  woonda  behind  bhn,  m 
fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Robert,  and  roanng  for  the  buii 
and  the  baron-oflioer. 

Away  rode  my  gudeare  to  his  chief  creditor,  (Iriia 
they  caa*d  Laune  Lapraik,)  to  try  if  he  could  roaki 
ony  thing  out  of  him ;  bur  when  he  tauld  his  storr,  bi 
got  but  the  warst  word  m  his  wame— thi<^li  begxari 
and  dyvour,  were  the  saftest  terms ;  end  to  the  bodt 
of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie  brought  up  the  auld  rtcn) 
of  his  dipping  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  God's  ssont^ 
just  as  it  a  tenant  could  have  helped  riding  with  thi 
Laird,  and  that  a  laird  like  Sir  Robert  RedgauntlA 
My  gudes're  was,  by  this  time,  far  beyond  the  boundl 
of  patience,  and  wnile  he  and  Laurie  were  at  del 
speed  the  liars,  he  was  wanchancie  aneugfa  to  abuii 
Lapraik'e  doctrine  as  weel  as  the  man,  and  m 
things!  that  garr'd  folk's  flesh  gnie  that  heard  theinj 
—he  wasna  just  himseil,  and  he  had  liTod  wr  a  will 
set  in  his  day. 

At  last  they  paned,  and  my  gudesire  waa  to  fm 
hame  through  the  wood  of  PiiinuTkio,that  ia  a'lburf 
black  firs,  as  they  say.— I  ken  the  wood,  but  the  fin 
may  be  black  or  white  for  what  I  can  tell.— Al  «• 
entry  of  the  wood  thore  is  a  wild  common,  aad  oa 
the  edge  of  the  common,  a  little  londy  change-hooaik 
that  was  keepit  then  by  an  ostler  wire,  they^sold  b« 
caa*  her  Tibbie  Faw,  and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  f* 
a  inutchkin  of  brandy,  for  he  had  had  no  refrRshnteot 
the  haill  day.  Tibbie  was  earnest  wi*  him  to  tskes 
bite  of  meat,  but  he  couldna  tliink  o*t,  nor  would  ha 
take  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took  offthebrandf 
wholely  at  twa  draughts,  and  named  a  toast  ateaJi: 
the  first  was,  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Redgsod'M. 
and  might  he  never  lie  quiet  in  his  grave  till  be  had 
righted  nis  poor  bond  tenant ;  and  the  second  wai,  a 
health  to  Inan's  Eneipy.  if  he  would  but  get  him  fakk 
the  pock  of  siller,  or  tell  him  what  came  o't,  for  bi 
saw  the  haill  world  was  like  to  regard  him  as  a  thief 
and  a  cheat,  and  he  took  that  waur  than  eren  thr 
ruin  of  his  house  and  hauld. 

On  he  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  waa  a  daiii  ntgW 
turned,  and  the  trees  made  it  yet  darker,  and  he  W 
the  beast  take  its  ain  road  through  the  wood  ;  wkflu 
all  of  a  sudden,  from  tired  and  wearied  that  it  vu 
before,  the  nag  began  to  spring,  and  flee,  and  ateai 
that  my  gudeeirc  could  hardly  keep  the  saddle-4}pOB 
the  whilk,  a  horseman,  suddenly  riding  up  beaidehiA. 
said,  *' That's  a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  fteeDd;  wil  * 
you  sell  him  ?"— So  saying,  he  touched  the  homft 
neck  with  his  riding- wand,  and  it  fell  into  its  anU 
heigh-ho  of  a  stumbhng  trot  ."  But  his  spmak's  sMa 
out  of  him,  I  think,"  continued  the  stfanMr,  *aiw 
that  is  like  mony  a  man's  courage^  that  thinks  M 
wad  do  great  things  till  he  come  to  the  proof.'* 

My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but  sparred  ni 
horse,  with  "  Gude  e^en  to  you,  freend." 

But  it's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that  deesaa 
lightly  yield  his  point ;  for,  ride  as  Steenie  liked.  ^ 
was  aye  beside  him  at  the  selfsame  pace.  At  tart 
my  gudesire,  Steenie  Steenson,  grew  htuf  angty ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  half  feared. 

"What  is  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freeodT'  aa 
said.  "  If  ye  be  a  robber,  I  have  nae  money ;  if  ye  fee 
a  leal  man,  wanting  company,  I  have  nrre  neart  la 
mirth  or  speaking :  and  if  ye  want  to  ken  tlie  road.  I 
scarce  ken  it  mysell." 

"If  you  will  tell  me  yourgriefi"  said  the  atranm 
"I  am  one  that,  thougli  I  have  been  sair  miscaa  a  n 
the  world,  am  the  only  hand  for  helping  my  freeoda" 

So  my  eudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart,  mair  thaa 
from  any  nope  of  help,  told  him  the  story  from  begia- 
ninp  to  end.  . 

"It's  a  hard  pinch,"  said  theatrangcr;  **but  Itluak 
I  can  help  you. 

"  If  you  could  lend  the  money,  air,  and  lake  a  latr 
day— I  ken  nae  other  help  on  earth,"  aakl  my  giii^ 
sire, 

"  But  there  may  be  some  under  the  earth,",  said  O) 
stranger.  "  Come,  I'll  be  frank  viri'  you ;  I  could  Isia 
you  the  money  on  bond,  but  you  wouki  maybe  aerii- 
ple  my  terms.  Now.  I  can  tell  you,  that  your  aoM 
Laird  isdisturbed  in  his  grave  by  your  curses,  and  ihi 
wailing  of  your  family,  and  if  ye  daor  venture  to  p$ 
to  aee  hiii^  he  will  give  you  the  recapt" 
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Mfgiidesire*f  bur  ilooil  on  end  at  thip  proposal, 
but  M  thoQftttt  hif  companion  might  be  some  bu- 
toooraome  cnield  that  was  trving  to  frighUrn  him, 
iod  inigfat  end  with  lending  nim  the  money.  Be- 
■jdes,  he  was  bauM  wi*  brandy,  and  desperate  wi* 
muneai  and  he  said,  he  had  courage  to  go  to  the 
Ktte  of  beil,  and  a  step  farther  lor  that  receipt.— The 
atranger  laughed. 

Wee!,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest  of  the 
wood,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  ine  horse  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  great  house;  and,  but  that  he  knew  the 
niaee  was  ten  miles  off,  my  father  would  have  thought 
be  was  at  Redgauntlei  Castle.  They  rode  into  the 
aoter  court-yard*  through  the  muckle  faulding  yetta, 
and  aneathlhe  auld  portcullis;  and  the  whole  front 
of  the  house  was  lignted,  and  there  were  pipes  and 
fiddles,  and  as  much  dancing  and  dcray  within  as 
i»ed  to  be  in  Sir  Robert's  house  at  Pace  and  Yule, 
and  such  high  seasons.  They  lap  offj  and  my  gude- 
tjn,  as  seemed  to  him,  fasteniBd  nis  horse  to  the  very 
ring  he  had  tied  him  to  that  morning,  when  he  gaed 
to  wait  on  the  young  Sir  John. 
.  *^Chd!"  said  my  gudesire,  ''if  Sir  Robert's  death 
bebtfladream!" 

He  knocked  at  the  ha*  door  just  as  he  waa  wont, 
and  his  aold  acquaintance,  Dougal  MacCallum,— just 
after  his  won^  too,~came  to  open  the  door,  and  said, 
*  Piper  Steenie,  are  ye  thein»  lad?  Sir  Robert  has 
been  crymg  for  you." 

Mrgodenre  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream— he  looked 
ftr  the  stranger  but  he  was  gane  for  the  timo.  At 
hat  be  just  tnedf  to  say,  **Ha !  Doagal  Driveower,  are 
ye  Uvingt    I  thought  re  had  been  dead." 

"Ncrer  fash  yoursell  wi*  me,"  said  Dougal,  "but 
look  to  yoursell ;  and  see  ye  tak  naething  trae  ony- 
body  here,  neither  meat^  drink,  or  siller,  except  just 
ifae  receipt  that  is  your  am." 

So  saying;  he  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and 
ftSDoes  that  were  weel  kfnd  to  my  gudesire.  and  into 
the  aold  oak  parlour ;  and  there  was  as  much  singing 
of  profane  songs,  and  birling  of  red  wine,  and  speak- 
mg  blaapheiny  and  scuMuddry,  as  had  ever  been  in 
Rrdgountlet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the  blithest 

But,  Lord  take  ns  in  keeping  I  what  a  set  of  ghastly 
fereUers  th^  were  that  sat  round  that  table!— My 
rodesira  kend  mony  that  had  long  before  gane  to 
neir  plac&  for  oAen  had  he  piped  to  the  moet  part  in 
the  hall  of  Ralgauntlet.  There  was  the  fierce  Mid- 
dieton,  and  the  dissolute  Rothes,  and  the  crafty  Lau- 
derdale; sod  Dalvell,  with  his  bald  head  and  a  beard 
to  his  ardte ;  and  Earlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude 
an  his  nand ;  and  wiM  Bonshaw,  that  tied  blessed 
Mr.  CannlFB  limbs  till  the  blude  sprung ;  and  Dum- 
bafton  Doiijdas,  the  twice-turned  traitor  baith  to 
eountry  and  King.  There  was  the  Rluidy  Advocate 
IbcKenyie,  who,  for  his  wordly  wit  and  wisdom. 
bad  been  to  the  rest  as  u  god.  And  there  was  Claver- 
boose,  aa  beautiful  as  when  he  lived,  with  his  long, 
nrk,  curled  locks,  streaming  down  over  his  laced 
DttfT-coat,  and  his  left  hand  always  on  his  right  spule- 
blade,  to  hide  the  wound  that  (he  silver  bullet  had 
He  sat  apart  from  them  all,  and  k>oked  at 


(hem  with  a  melancholy^  haughty eoontenano^  wfailt 
the  ivst  hallooed,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  that  tba 
room  ra ng.  Bu  t  their  am iles  were  fearfully  con torted 
from  time  to  time;  and  their  laughter  passed  ini* 
such  wild  sounds,  as  made  my  gndeeire's  very-naiW 
grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  his  banes. 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  iuet  the  wicked 
serving-men  and  troopers,  that  had  done  their  work 
and  cruel  bidding  on  earth.  There  was  the  Lang 
Lad  of  the  Nethertown,  that  helped  to  tako  Argylof 
and  the  Bishop's  summoner,  that  they  calleo^tho 


man,  haughty  of  heart  and  bloody  of  band,  cringing 
to  the  rich,  and  making  them  wickeder  than  tbcv 
would  be;  grinding  the  poor  to  powder,  when  theridk 
had  broken  them  to  fragments.  And  mony,  monjr 
mair  were  coming  and  ganging,  a'  aa  buay  m  they 
vocation  as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet,  in  the  mk!st  of  af  this 
fearful  riot,  cried,  wi'  a  voice  like  thimder,  on  9teeni» 
Piper,  to  come  to  the  board-head  where  he  waa  AttinM 
his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and  swathed  up  witll 
flannel,  with  his  holster  pistols  aside  him,  while  t)» 
great  broadsword  rested  against  his  chair,  just  as  mf 
gudesire  hod  seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth— the 
very  cushion  for  the  jackanape  was  close  to  him,  bqt 
the  creature  itsell  was  not  there— it  wasna  its  hoar, 
it's  likely;  for  he  heard  them  sav  as  he  came  forward. 


*  Tlw  penooafca  here  mentioiMd  are  most  of  them  charaeteni 
•f  kUtoriari  fame ;  but  thone  ietw  known  and  remnnbpivd  mar 
aa  foaad  m  the  tract  entitled,  **  The  Judgment  and  Juitice  ef 
ued  Exeatplified.  or,  a  Brief  Historical  Account  of  some  nf  tlie 
widted  Livea  and  M  ieemMe  Ocatiia  of  some  of  tlic  mo«l  romark- 
aWe  Aiioetaies  and  Bloody  Peraecutora,  fVom  tlie  Reformation 
Un  aflar  the  Revolution."  This  roni»lii«te«  a  aort  of  po«lerint 
ar  appendix  to  John  Howie  of  Loelifoin'a  "  Account  of  thb 
UfCH  of  the  most  emioeet  Seota  Worthies."  Tlie  author 
MB,  vifk  eooatderable  infennify.  reremed  hia  reesoninr  upon 
the  iafticoce  to  be  drawn  fmm  the  proaperity  or  mrafortunes 
*hidi  bcAiil  indiriduHia  in  this  world,  cither  in  tlie  ouurao  nf 
tacii  hm  or  in  die  htHir  of  death.  In  tlie  account  of  the 
maityn^Mflbrinci.siMh  inflictinnii  am  nienti<med  only  ai*  trials 

EnitM  by  Prtnifirnce,  fo^the  t>^tif>r  and  brigliter  di»|)lny  of 
rfliili,  and  coninancy  of  prtnriple.  But  when  similar  af- 
B>et»ai  befell  rlM  opposite  partv,  they  ara  impub^d  to  the  direct 
veateaiaa  of  Heaven  upnn  tlteir  impiety.  If,  indeed,  tlie  life 
•f  any  vciaon  obnoxious  to  the  bistonan'a  cemmras  happeticd 
to  lia^e  passed  in  unusual  prosperity,  the  vnttft  tbci  of  its  bein* 
■aellr  eandaded  by  death,  ia  assumed  as  an  undeniable  token 
m  the  jodflaeBt  of  Heaven,  and,  to  render  tlw  eondosion  ineri- 
Irtrle.  his  1a<t  scene  1«  aenerallr  famished  with  some  singulur 
bHiee«.  'Dins  tlw  Duke  of  Lauderdale  is  said,  through 
but  iaraM^nse  corpulraee,  to  lutve  become  so  Kunk  in 
itiat  hIa  hean  waa  not  tiM  bifuan  of  a  walnut." 


"  Is  not  the  Major  come  yet  7"  And  another  ai^ 
swered,  ^*  The  jackanape  will  be  here  betimes  the 
mom."  And  when  my  gudesire  came  forward.  Sir 
Hobert,  or  his  ghaist,  or  the  deevil  in  his  likeneai^ 
said.  **  Weel.  piper,  bae  ye  settled  wi'  my  son  for  thd 
years  rent?'' 

With  much  ado  my  father  ^t  breath  to  say.  that 
Sir  John  would  not  settle  without  his  honours  r^ 
cdpt. 

'^  Ye  shall  has  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes.  Steenie/* 
said  the  appearance  of  Sir  Robert-*-^  Play  na  vm, 
'Weelhoddled.Luckie.'" 

Now  this  was  a  tune  my  gndesire  learned  frae  m 
w&rlock,  that  heard  it  when  they  were  worthipping 
Satan  at  their  meetings ;  and  my  gudesire  had  some- 
times played  it  at  the  ranting  suppers  in  Redgauntlst 
Castle,  but  never  very  willingly ;  and  now  he  grew 
cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  said,  for  excuse,  fm 
hadna  his  pipes  wi*  him. 

^'MacCallumj  ye  limb  of  Beelzebub,"  said  thefearfiT 
Sir  Robert,  *^  bimg  Stefenie  the  pipes  that  I  am  keeping 
for  him  V 

MacCalImn  btooght  a  pair  of  pipes  whk^h  migbt 
have  served  the  piper  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  na 
gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge  as  he  offered  them ;  and 
looking  secretly  and  closely,  Steenie  saw  that  the 
chanter  was  of  steel,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat  t  so 
he  had  fair  warning  not  to  trust  his  fineere  with  it. 
So  he  excused  himself  again,  and  said,  ne  was  famt 
and  frightened,  and  had  not  wind  aneugh  to  fill  tba 
bag. 

"  Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie,"  said  the 
figure ;  **ior  we  do  tittle  else  here;  and  it*a  ill  speahp 
ing  between  a  foirman  and  a  fasting." 

Now  these  were  the  very  words  that  the  bloodf 
Earl  of  Douglas  said  to  keep  the  King's  messenger  in 
hand,  while  he  cut  the  head  ofT  MacL'ellan  of  Bombis^ 
at  the  Threave  Castle;*  and  that  put  Steenie  mair 
and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he  spoke  up  like  a  man, 
and  said  he  came  neither  to  eat,  or  dnnk,  or  make 
minstrelsy ;  but  simply  for  his  ain— to  ken  whftt  was 
come  o'  the  money  he  had  paid,  and  to  get  a  dischargia 
for  it ;  and  he  was  so  stout-hearted  by  this  time,  that 
he  charged  Sir  Robert  for  conscienoe-sake^(he  naii 
no  power  to  say  the  holy  name)— and  as  he  hoped  for 
peace  and  rrst,  to  spread  no  snarea  for  him,  but  juaC 
to  give  him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and  laughed,  b«t 
it  took  from  a  large  pocket  book  the  receipt,  atid 
banded  it  to  Steenie,  **  There  is  your  receipt,  vc  piti- 
ful cur:  and  for  the  money,  my  doc-whelp  of  a  aoll 
may  go  look  for  it  in  the  Cat's  Cradle." 

Tlie  reader  ia  lefened  for  particttlart  to  Pilaeottia'f  Riatair 
of  8cuUaa<L 
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My  gadenre  uttered  monf  thanks,  and  waa  about  to  j 
retire,  when  Sir  Robert  roared  oloud,  "  St  ip  though,  I 
thou  sa^k-douriiing  eon  of  a  whore !  I  am  not  done  > 
with  thee.  Hsaa  we  do  nothing  for  nothin*^;  and  ' 
yott  must  return  on  this  very  day  twelvemonth,  to 
^ay  your  master  the  homage  that  vpu  owe  me  for  my 
yroteetion."  1 

Hy  lather's  ton;?ue  was  loosed  of  a  sudieniy,  and 
lie  said  aloud.  "  I  refer  mysell  to  Qod's  pleasure,  and 
not  to  yours.'' 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than  all  was 
dark  around  him ;  and  he  sunk  on  the  earth  with 
•uch  a  sudden  shock,  that  he  lost  both  breath  and 
tehse. 

How  lanff  Steenie  lay  there,  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
'When  he  came  to  himsell,  he  was  tying  in  the  auld 
kirk  yard  of  Redgauntlet  pyochine.  just  at  the  door 
•f  the  family  aisle,  and  the  scutcheon  of  the  auld 
knight,  Sir  Kobert^  hanging  over  his  heid.  Th«>Te 
was  a  deep  niornmg  fog  on  grass  and  fravestane 
•round  him.  and  his  norae  was  feeding  quiotly  beside 
the  ministers  twa  cows.  Steenie  would  hive  thought 
the  whole  was  n  dream,  but  he  had  the  receipt  in  his 
hand,  fsirly  written  and  signed  by  the  auld  Lainl ; 
pnW  the  last  letters  of  his  name  were  a  little  disor^ 
^erly,  written  like  one  seized  with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that  dreary 
place,  rode  through  the  mist  to  Redgauntlet  Caatic, 
And  with  much  ado  he  got  speech  of  4he  Laird. 

**Wetl,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  the  first  word, 
"have  you  brought  me  my  rent  7" 

**  No,'*  answered  my  gudesire,  **  I  have  not ;.  but 
I  have  brought  your  honouy  Sir  Robert's  receipt 
for  it." 

**Hbw,  arrah?— Sir  Robert's  receipt  I— You  told 
|ne  he  had  not  given  you  one." 
'    **  Will  your  honour  please  to  see  if  that  bit  line  is 
fWitr 

^ir  John  iooked  at  every  line,  and  at  every  letter, 
with  much  attention ;  and  at  last^t  the  date,  which 
my  gudesire  hau  not  observed,—"  PVom  my  appointed 
flacBt*'  he  read,  "  this  twerUy-A/th  of  November.**^ 
**  What  I— That  is  yesterday  I— Villain,  thou  must 
btTO  gone  to  hell  for  this !" 

"  I  got  it  from  vour  honoui's  father— whether  he  be 
in  heaven  or  hell,  I  know  not,"  aaid  Steenie. 

**I  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the  Privy 
rouneill"  said  Sir  John.  "I  wilt  send  you  to  your 
master,  the  devil,  with  the  helii  of  a  tar-barrel  and  a 
torch  r 

•*I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  Prssbytery,"  said 
oteenir,  *'and  tell  them  all  I  have  seen  last  night, 
wkilk  are  things  fitter  for  them  to  judge  of  than  a 
vorrel  man  like  me.'* 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himsell^  and  desired 
to  hear  the  full  history ;  and  my  gudesire  told  it  him 
•bom  point  to  point,  as  I  have  told  it  you— word  for 
word,  neither  more  nor  less. 

8ir  John  wss  silent  again  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  he  said,  very  composedly.  "  Steenie,  th»  story  of 

Kurs  concerns  the  honour  of  many  a  noble  family 
sides  mine;  and  if  it  be  a  leasing-making,  to  keep 
vourself  out  of  my  danger,  the  least  you  can  expect  is 
to  have  a  redhot  iron  driven  through  your  tongue^  and 
that  will  be  as  bad  as  scaudmg  your  fingers  with  a 
fedhot  chanter.  But  yet  it  may  he  true,  Steenie ;  and 
tf  the  money  cast  ua  I  shall  not  know  what  to  think 
of  it.— Bjt  where  shall  we  find  the  Cat's  Cradle  7 
Thereare  cats  enough  about  the  old  house,  but  I  think 
thev  kitten  without  the  ceremony  of  bed  or  cradle." 

**^We  wt-re  beat  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my  gudesire ; 
^'be  kens  a'  the  odd  corners  about  as  weel  as— ano- 
ther aerving-man  that  is  now  gane,  and  that  I  wad 
not  like  to  name." 

Awe^l,  Hutche^n,  when  he  was  asked,  told  them, 
that  a  ruinous  turret,  lang  disused,  next  to  the  c!ock- 
nouse,  only  accessible  by  a  ladder,  for  the  opening 
was  on  the  outside,  and  far  above  the  battlements, 
WSi  ca  I'd  of  old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 

"There  will  I  gMmmediately,"  said  Sir  John;  and 
lie  look  (wiih  what  purpose.  Heaven  kens)  one  of  his 
lather's  pistols  from  the  hall-table,  where  they  lirvo 
lam  since  the  ni^^ht  he  died,  aoc*  hastened  to  the  bat 
tidnenis. 


It  was  a  dansprrms  place  lo  dimh,  for  th«  ladder 
was  auld  and  frail,  and  wanted  ane  or  tw«  roumk 
However,  up  got  Sir  John,  and  entenxl  ai  the  turni 
d  )or,  whore  his  body  stoppjd  the  only  Uttie  U^n  that 
was  m  the  bit  turret.  Something  flees  at  him  wf  a 
vengeance,  maist  dang  hia  back  ower— ban^  si] 
the  kni{ht*s  pistol,  and  Hutchooo,  that  heki  the  Tail' 
d  ;r,  an  1  my  gudesire  thit  stood  beaide  him,  hears  t 
loud  skelloch.  A  minute  after.  Sir  John  Hingt  tJM 
body  of  the  Jackanape  down  to  them,  and  cries  that 
the  siller  is  fund,  and  th^t  they  ehoukJ  come  up  and 
h  Ad  him.  And  there  was  the  bag  of  siller  sure  an^^udv 
ana  mony  orra  things  hesidea  that  had  been  mimac 
f  jr  mony  a  dav.  And  Sir  John,  when  he  hid  naat 
the  turret  weel,  led  my  gudesire  into  tbf  dimng-Ila^ 
lour,  and  took  him  by  d»e  hand,  and  apoke  kindly  is 
him,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  should  have  doubtai 
his  word,  and  that  he  would  hereafter  be  a  goQ4 
master  to  him  to  make  amends. 

"  And  now,  Steenie.*'  aaid  Sir  John,  **  althomJk 
this  vision  of  vours  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  my  fathers 
credit,  as  an  honest  mani  that  he  should,  even  sfktf 
his  death,  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  a  pow  naa 
like  you,  yet  you  are  aensible  that  ill-dispomM 
men  mi^t  mnke  bad  comitruclions  upon  it,  oonoBra- 
ing  his  Roul's  health.  So^  I  ihink^  we  had  belt  r  lay 
the  haill  dirdum  on  that  ill-deedie  creature^  Manr 
Weir,  and  say  naething  about  your  dream  in  Uit 
woaa  of  Pitmnrkie.  You  had  taken  ower  mucklf 
brandy  to  be  very  certain  about  ony  thing;  ami 
Steenie,  this  receipt,*^  (his  hand  ebi^k  while  be  hM 
it  out,)—"  its  but  a  queer  kind  of  document,  and  wf 
will  do  best,  I  think,  to  put  it  quietly  in  the  nre." 

"Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it  s  a'  the  voucher  1 
hive  for  my  rent,"  said  mv  gudesire,  who  wasafraii^ 
it  may  be,  of  losing  the  benefit  of  Sir  Robert's  difr 
charge. 

"I  wMl  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in  thi 
rental-book,  and  give  you  a  discharge  under  my  owa 
hand,"  said  Sir  John,  ^' and  that  on  theispoi.  And, 
Steenie,  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue  about  this  mat- 
ter, yon  shall  sit,  from  this  term  downward,  at  u 
easier  rent." 

"  Mony  thanks  to  your  honour,**  said  Steenie.  wM 
saw  easily  in  what  comer  the  wind  was;  *'doubtlM 
I  will  be  conformable  to  all  your  honour's  commanan 
only  I  would  willingly  speak  wi'  aome  powedis 
minister  on  the  subject,  for  1  do  not  Hke  the  smt 
of  soumons  of  appomtment  whilk  your  honour's  la- 

"Do  not  ca'l  the  phantom  my  fiithcr!"  said  Sr 
John,  interrupting  him. 

"Weel,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like  him,'- 
said  my  gudesire i  "he  spoke  of  my  coming  back  It 
him  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  it's  a  weit^t  on  of 
conscience."  ,  . 

"  Aweel,  then  "  said  Sir  John,  if  you  be  so  moti 
distressed  in  mind,  you  may  speak  to  our  minisieroi 
the  parish ;  he  is  a  douce  man,  regards  the  honouroi 
our  family,  and  the  mair  that  be  may  look  for  sealf 
patronage  from  me.** 

Wi'  that  my  gudesire  readily  agreed  that  thereomt 
should  be  burnt,  and  the  Laird  threw  it  int)  m 
chimney  with  his  sin  hand.  Burn  it  would  not  ur. 
them,  though ;  but  away  it  fljw  up  tlie  lum,  w?  * 
lang  train  of  sparks  at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing  noiscliif 
amuih. 

My  gudesire  gnod  down  to  the  manse,  nnd  the  n*; 
nisier,  when  he  had  hoard  the  story,  said,  it  was  mk- 
renl  opinion,  that  though  my  gudesire  had  gaen  vm* 
far  in  tampering  witn  dangerous  matters,  yet.  as  J* 
had  refused  ihe  devil's  nrit^s,  (fir  such  was  tht*  o» 
of  meat  nml  drink,)  and  had  refused  to  do  homage  pf 
piping  at  h'p  bidding,  he  hoped,  that  if  he  held  a  o^ 
cumspect  walk  hereafter,  Satan  could  take  little  siH 
vantage  by  what  was  come  and  gane.  And,  indw 
my  gudesire.  of  his  ain  accord,  lang  forswore  bni|i. 
the  pipes  and  the  brandy— it  was  not  even  till  thc\i0t 
wns  out,  and  the  fatal  day  passed,  th.it  he  woiiM« 
much  as  take  ih?  fiddle,  or  drink  i*«|uebaugh  or  t9 
penny.  *  ^j 

Sit  John  mi.dfc  up  hi*.  Bt*'»y  yh-^u  thol^'k^iapsijl 
}"*.  Vi^cC  hi~ni"r.  n-»d  •iMi^eMi^vi  u!'  i.-is^S,  *H«| 
Yfh3  uo  taow  w  tL*c  ..'U.'ei  tht'Q  tti.'  blriii.'g  ^^^^fl 
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if  tht  hrate.  Indeed,  ye*!!  no  hinder  aome  to  threat 
that  it  was  nane  o*  tb«  AuLI  Kninny  tbat  Ooucal  ami 
tiy  fPtdesira  aaw  m  the  Lsird'a  room,  but  nnly  that 
wanchancy  creatore,  the  Major,  capering  on ,  the 
aoffin{  and  that  aa  tn  the  blawing  on  ihe  LairH'a 
arhlMle  that  wna  heard  afker  he  was  dead,  the  filthy 
anife could  do  that  a«  weel  as  the  Laird  himaell,  if  no 
beller.  But  Heaven  kt^na  the  truth,  whiirt  first  came 
ant  by  the  miniater'a  wife,  after  Sir  John  aod  her 
an  godcmaii  were  baich  m  the  moulds.  And  then, 
aiy  j^esire,  whn  was  failed  in  his  ^imba,  but  not  in 
Mi  judgment  or  memory —at  leaat  nothing  to  bpeak 
•F-was  obliged  to  tell  the  real  narrative  to  hia  freenda, 
fcr  the  credit  of  bis  xoo  I  nam&  Ha  might  else  ^ave 
keen  charged  for  a  warlock.* 

Thc  shades  of  evenini;;  were  Arrowing  thicker  around 
was  my  conductor  finished  his  k>ng  narrative  with 
^  *f  iHTv*  heanl  in  my  ynutli  •nmeMieli  wiM  tula  m  that  pladid 
hUMiwiith  iT  Ihe  blind  ftddlcr,  of  which,  I  think.  Um  h«ro 
WM^KAohert  Orieniiu  of  Lai«»  the  famoui  per«*cutor.  Bat 
tiri^lpu  ceneral  thmutrhaut  Sentlnnd,  iliat  the  exeemive 
1  over  the  Iom  of  (Viends  diatarhed  ihe'repo!«  of  the 
^imke  even  the  rest  of  the  irnive.  Tliefe  ore  raveral 
■  of  thia  m  tmdition,  b«c  one  atmck  me  partieuiarlv,  aa 
I  it  flmm  the  iipi  of  one  wtio  nrofowwed  leceivitif  it  rnim 
mm  of  a  rhutft-acer.    Thta  wat  a  Hifhlano  hidy,  named  Mm. 

C — of  B ,  who  probably  helieved  ftrmly  in  tlie  tniili  of  an 

•mitMM.  which  wMma  t«  have ori^nated  in  the  weaknoM  of 
s^  acrvoa  aod  ativnrth  of  her  itnairin«ti«>n  She  had  been  latel  v 
nllawMfciw  by  lier  hn«band.  wi*h  theoflVceof  cuardian  to  tlMir 
mt  child.  Tlte  youny  roan  added  to  the  diffleulUet  of  hia 
ffvie  hyan  extranw  proimitity  for  a  military  life,  which  hia 
Mtaer  WM  nowillinff  to  rive  way  tn.  while  alie  ftmnd  it  impna* 
VM  to  ictire^  iL  ^bmit  thia  time  Ihe  Independent  Compaoiet, 
wwd  for  ttie  prearrvaeinn  **{  the  peace  of  llie  Higlilandii,  were 
■  »«  oflww  orbeinr  levied ;  aod  aa  a  sentleroan  named  Came- 

i>a.  wdy  tMOBected  with  Mra.  C ,  oommanded  one  of  th<iae 

M«l«iiaji,  alw  waa  at  lenfth  penmaded  to  compromiae  the  mat- 
m  wttb  her  aon.  by  permit  tine  t»im  to  enter  thia  company  in  the 
•poory  of  a  cadet ;  rhw  r^tifymn  hi«  love  of  a  military  lilb 
T  the  d«nreni  of  fureian  anrvine,  to  which  no  one  then 


nwfht  tlieao  f  mofn  %rerv  at  all  liabto  tn  boexpoaed.  while  even 
■an  active  aerviee  at  homo  waa  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 


JMck  dasfer.  8lic  readily  nbtaioed  a  promiae  from  her  relative 
natrie  would  he  part.cniar  in  hia  attention  to  her  ion,  and 
•nvfoie  concluded  ahe  had  aceummndatpd  matren  between 
S^if*^'*'*'****  ""**  •""'  "aff »r  '»  a  way  miffieiently  attentive  to 
a«a.  9ie  aet  off  to  Bdinburfh  to  set  wtiat  waa  awantin*  fiir 
Ml  ootRt,  and  ahortty  afXerwarrli  received  melanrlioly  newa 
ewn  the  Hiirhland4.  Tlie  Inrteppndent  Compaffy  into  which 
air  aon  waa  to  enter  had  a  akirmiih  with  a  party  of  caiherana 
in  aome  act  of  spoil,  and  her  friend  the  Captain  beina 
.  and  oor  of  tlie  reach  of  medical  aaeiidance.Ndiec*  in 
BOO.  Thia  newa  u  at  a  thunderbnl  t  to  the  poor  mother 
•fto  waa  at  onoe  deprived  of  her  kinaman'ii  advice  and  asaiat- 
iBtt,  and  mstrurted  by  hia  fale  of  the  miexpbcted  dancer  to 
waieft  hiTaua'«  new  collioa  expoaed  him  She  remained  alao 
■jreat  aorrow  for  her  relative,  whom  ahe  loved  with  aiat^y 
tmnuna.  rttem  eonflietinf  cauaea  of  anxiety,  toanther  with 
ayaeertaipty  whether  tn  eontimie  er  chanir  her  ann'a  deatioa- 
■n^  vera  it>mr>iaated  in  the  folio winir  manner  :- 
^/*" '5««  M  which  Mra.C — resided  in  the  old  town  of 
M««Hir*iL  waa  a  flat  or  ator/  of  a  land,  aroeaeible,  aa  waa  (hen 
•"*•*«,  by  a  common  atair.  Tlie  family  who  occnpied  the 
■BToaneath  were  her  acfpiamtancea,  and  the  waa  in  the  habit 
2*™*'«t  •♦«  '•tth  them  every  evcnina.  It  wna  accord inaly 
mm  MMo  dork,  when,  recovering  h<>rsetf  f^om  a  deep  fit  of 
laMa  redaction,  ahe  waa  about  lo  leave  Uie  parlour  in  which 
■•jt  m  order  to  atttmd  thia  enitarement.  Tlie  door  thrnuxh 
wweii  atie  waa  to  iioaa  opened,  oa  waa  very  common  in  Edin* 
Wj:  '"h*  ■  **•*  P**H»\  '"  •*"■  t*«»«o.  and  within  a  yard 
arhar  wlien  ahe  opened  the  door,  atood  Um  apparition  of  her 
l^T^^^J?^^^^^  olBcer,  in  hia  Aill  tartana,  and  wearina 
MMoet  Ternfied  at  what  ahe  ww,  or  (houirht  ahe  anw.  she 
gy.  "*•***»?'>•«*''»•  "»<*.  aiokin«  on  tier  kneea  by  a  eliatr, 
pm^iu  b«  delivered  from  Uie  hormra  of  Ihe  vision.  She  re- 
MUMdM  ilMt  poatom  till  her  fdenda  below  Unpf^  on  the  floor 
■tiatiniaie  Uiat  tea  waa  ready  Recalled  to  horaelfby  the  aienal, 
■aaroag^and,  on  opeo'ne  the  apartment  door,  arain  waa  con- 
ajwd  by  ttie  visionary  Htflitander,  whoM  bloody  brow  bore 
Bwa.o«  this  aeeond  appoamnoe.  to  Ihe  death  lie  had  died. 

Mtelo  orHfure  ihia  repetilKm  of  hf-r  lerron,  Mia.  C sunk 

aa^Pteg«»or  in  a  awoon.  Her  frienda  below,  ttnrtlod  with  the 
gr's.'— y."P  otarrs.  and, 'alarmed  at  the  sifuntinn  in  whirh 
23:5II?"-  '**':  •"•»■<«**  on  her  aoina  to  bed  and  takinr  aome 
Tfc^Ei*  *  ?'*L"'  ***  «wp«ae  «hat  Uiev  took  for  a  nervoua  at- 
3f*i_  Tsr*"*"  «» aooner  left  her  in  quipt,  than  the  anpariiinn 
ffn^mdmr  w  as  once  more  visible  in  the  apartment.  Thia 
wna  took  roorar^  and  aaid,  *'  In  the  name  of  God.  Dona'd. 
S«.fV* ."!**"•'  '***  ***"  napected  and  loved  you  when  Hv- 
W\\j9^i»tciilwnaw9redftMdi\y,  in  Gaelic.  "Cousin: why 
■wyBuam  ai^eak  8i>oner7  My  rest  ia  dialurbed  by  you'  unne- 
VBmy  lan^ntanon-yoor  tears  acald  m^  in  my  shroud.  I  rome 
S.  -^/"^  '*"i  ""  untimely  d«^ih  ousht  to  make  no  drffeipnce 
2.^J!fr!  ^^Z.?"'  •"".'  ^"^  •''"  ">»■'  P"«'»n«  to  supply  my 
CS^'.^^^'U..""?  *?  **''  '^"  ""^  "^•yoani,  and  die  li«o«uT.-d 
■BO  ai  pf-jtK.  The  Indy  of  course  followed  her  kinMman'a  ai\- 
r*  •  ■'*"•»•*'«  •^M  accmired  a  i^r-ton  of  utrict  veraci'y,  we 
ny  e(*neJ«4e  the  ftrat  ar-i  aritiiin  nn  iliuaion  of  the  fancy,  tlie 
■al  000  a  hvelv  draaa»  auggoaiod  by  Ute  oUier  two. 


this  moral— '*  Ye  see,  birkie,  it  ia  nae  chancy  thing  t» 
tak  a  airanger  traveller  for  fi  guidei  when  ye  are  iiian 
uncouth  land." 

-  "I  ahould  not  have  made  that  inference,'*  said  I, 
"Your  grandfather'e  adventure  waa  fortunate  for 
himself,  whom  it  saved  from  ruin  and  distreas:  anq 
fortunate  for  his  landlord  also,  whom  it  preveniea 
from  committing  a  gross  act  of  injustiee."  « 

"Ay,  but  they  had  baiih  to  sup  the  sauce  o't sooner 
or  later,"  said  Wandering  Willie— "  What  wasfriMed 
wasnn  forgiven.  Sir  John  died  befbre  he  waa  much 
over  ihreesoorp  i  and  it  was  just  like  of  a  moment's 
ilineas.  And  for  my  gudtjaire,  though  he  depart^  in 
fulness  of  years,  yet  there  was  my  father,  a  yauld  man 
of  forty- five,  fell  down  betwixt  the  stilts  of  nis  p1eugn» 
and  raise  never  again,  and  left  nae  bairn  but  me,  a 
putr  aightlesa,  fatherless,  motherleas  creature^  eottld 
neither  work  nor  want.  Things  gaed  wed  aneugh  a| 
first;  for  Sir  Redwatd  Redgauntlet,  the  only  son  of 
Sir  John,  and  the  oye  of  amd  Sir  Robert,  and,  vn&t 
me  I  the  last  of  the  honourable  house,  took  the  farm 
off  our  hands,  and  brought  me  into  his  household  10 
have  care  of  me.  He  liked  music,  ond  I  had  the  best 
teacheca  baith  England  and  Scotland  coujd  gie  me; 
Mony  a  merry  year  was  I  wi'  him ;  but  waea  me!  h# 
gaed  out  with  other  pretty  men  In  the  forty-five— ril 
say  nae  mair  about  it— My  head  never  settled  weal 
aince  I  lost  him ;  and  if  I  soy  another  word  about  it,  deal 
•  bar  will  I  have  the  heart  to  play  the  night.— Look  on^ 
my  gentle  chap,"' he  resumed  in  a  dinereni  tom^  **)n| 
should  see  the  lights  in  Brokeobura  Glen  by  this  iMMMr 


'^       L'ETTER  XIL 

TH*  SAME  TO  THC  SAMS. 

Tam  Later  was  tlieir  minatrel  meet, 

Gnde  Lord  aa  he  oould  lance. 
He  played  aae  shrill  ^nd  aaof  sao  awoet. 

Till  Towsie  look  a  tranoo. 
Attid  Lifhtfoot  there  lie  did  forleet. 

And  counterfeited  France ; 
Heuaed  himself  aa  man  diseraaC, 

And  took  op  Morrioiufanaq, 
See  loud. 

At  Cluiafa  Kirk  on  the  Graeo  that  day. 

KufsJAMMl 

I  coNTimTE  to  fribble  at  length,  though  the  sub- 
ject may  seem  somewhat  deficient  in  intereat.  Let 
the  grace  of  tl)e  narrative,  therefore,  and  the  concern 
we  take  in  eaco  other's  matters,  make  amends  for 
its  tenuity.  We  fools  of  fancy,  who  suffer  oursdvea^ 
like  Malvolio,  to  be  cheated  with  our  own  vision^ 
have,  nevertheless,  this  advantage  over  the  wise  onai 
of  the  earth,  that  we  have  our  whole  stock  of  enjoyw 
ments  under  our  own  command,  and  can  dish  lor 
ourselves  an  intellectual  banquet  with  most  moderafe 
assistance  from  external  objects.  It  is,  to  be  sar& 
something  like  the  feaat  which  the  Barmecide  served 
upto  AInaachar;  and  we  cannot  he  expected  to  gel 
fat  upon  such  diet  But  then,  neither  ia  there  repi^ 
tion  nor  nausea,  which  often  aocretxl  thegroaaer  an4 
more  material  revel.  On  the  whole,  I  atilTpray,  with 
the  Ode  to  Castle  Building— 

**  Give  me  thy  hope  which  aiekena  not  the  heart ; 

Give  me  thy  wealth  which  haa  no  winsa  to  fly  j 
Give  roe  the  bliss  thy  viaiona  can  impart : 

Thy  fyiendship  five  me,  wann  in  poverty  I'* 

And  ao.  despite  thy  solemn  smi'e  and  sapient  «hak« 
of  the  head,  I  will  go  on  picking  such  interest  as  I 
can  out  of  mv  trivral  adventures, 'even  though  thai 
interest  should  be  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy  9  nor' 
will  I  cease  to  inflict  on  thv  devoted  eyes  the  labouf 
of  perusing  the  scrolls  in  which  I  shall  record  my  nnr- 
rative. 

Mv  last  broke-off  aa  we  were  on  the  point  of  d»> 
sccnding  into  the  glen  at  Brokenburn,  by  the  dttt^ 
eerous  track  which  I  had  first  travelled  en  creujM^ 
behind  a  furious  horseman,  and  was  now  aarain  to 
brnve  under  the  precarious  guidance  of  a  blind  man. 

It  was  now  gettin;;  dark ;  but  this  was  no  incoi^ 
venience  to  my  guide,  who  moved  on,  as  formerly, 
with  instinctive  security  of  step,  so  that  we  somi 
reached  theboftnrn.  and  I  could  see  lights  tw'nklinic 
in  the  cottnve  which  had  been  my  place  of  refuge  uii 
a  former  occasion.    It  waa  not  thither,  however,  th%% 
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•or  ooone  wai  directed.  We  left  the  hahitation  of 
die  Laird  to  rhe  left,  and  turning  down  the  brook, 
•oon  approached  the  email  hamlet  which  had  been 
etecfed  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftream,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenieDcc  which  it  anbrded  as  a  har- 
bour to  the  fi8hing-boat&  A  large  low  cottage;  full 
B  onr  front,  aeemed  highly  illnininated ;  for  the  light 
not  only  glanced  from  every  window  and  aperture  in 
Its  frail  walla,  but  was  even  visible  from  rents  and 
fractures  in  the  roof^  composed  of  tarred  shingles,  re- 
inired  in  part  by  thatch  and  divot. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  attention, 
that  of  my  companion  was  attracted  by  a  regular 
■accession  of  sounds,  iikc  a  bouncing  on  the  floor, 
mized  with  a  very  iaint  noise  of  music,  which  Wil- 
lie's acute  organs  at  once  recognised  and  accounted 
ft>r,  while  to  ine  it  was  almost  inaudible.  The  old 
■lan  struck  the  earth  with  his  statT  in  a  violent  pas- 
sion. **The  whoreson  fisher  rabble!  They  have 
brought  another  violer  upon  mv  walk !  They  are  such 
smuggling  blackmiards,  that  they  must  run  in  their 
vsry  music ;  but  rll  sort  them  waur  than  ony  ganger 
kk  the  country.— Stay^h ark— it's  no  a  fiddle  neither 
•^t's  the  pipe  and  tabor  bastard,  Simon  of  Sowport. 
frae  the  Nicol  Forest;  but  I'll  pipe  and  tabor  him! 
*^Let  me  hae  anoe  my  left  hand  on  his  cravat,  and 
fe  shall  see  what  my  right  will  do.  Ck>me  away, 
tbap— come  away,  gentle  cha|>— nae  ^  time  to  be 
picking  and  wailing  your  steps."  And  on  he  passed 
wjth  long  and  determined  stndes,  dragging  me  along 
with  him. 

I  waa  not  quite  easy  in  his  company ;  for,  now  that 
his  minstrel  pnde  was  hurt,_the  man  hadjchanged 
from  the  quiet,  decorous,  I  mieht  almost  say  respect- 
able person,  which  he  seeemed  white  he  told  his  tale, 
into  the  appearance  of  a  fierce  brawling,  dissolute 
stroller  So  that  when  he  entered  the  large  hut, 
where  a  great  number  of  fishera,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  were  engaged  in  eating,  drinking;  and 
dancingi  I  was  somewhat  afraid  that  the  impatient 
violence  of  my  companion  might  procure  us  an  indif- 
ferent reception. 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with  which 
Wandering  Willie  was  received— the  hearty  con- 
irratulation- the  repeated  "Here's  I've,  Willie!"— 
^' Where  hae  ye  been,  ye  blind  deevilr'  and  the  call 
«pon  him  to  pledge  them— above  all,  the  speed  with 
which  the  obnoxious  pipe  and  tahor  were  put  to 
Mlence^  gave  the  old  man  such  effectual  assurance  of 
vndimmisbed  popularity  and  importance,  as  at  once 
put  his  iealousjf  to  rest,  and  changed  his  tone  of  of- 
imded  dignity,  into  one  better  fitted  to  receive  such 
eordial  greetmgs.  Young  men  and  women  crowded 
lound,  to  tell  how  much  tncy  were  afraid  some  mis- 
chance had  detained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young 
fallows  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

"  It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Hesven,"  said 
Willie.  **but  the  absence  of  the  lazy  loon  Rob  the 
Rambler,  my  comrade,  that  didna  come  to  meet  me 
#n  the  Lmks ;  but  I  hae  gotten  a  braw  consort  in  his 
■Issil  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  the  unhanged  black- 

"  And  whairft  ton's  gotten,  Wullie,  lad  ?"  said  half 
a  score  of  voices,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  your 
humble  servant,  who  kept  the  best  countenance  he 
eould^  though  not  quite  easy  at  becoming  the  centre 
to  which  air  eyes  were  pointed. 
.  "  I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat,"  said  one  fel- 
mw;  "it's  Oil  Hobson,  the  souple  tailor  ftae  Bunsfh. 
— Ye  are  welcome  to  Scotland,  ye  prick-t he-clou ( 
loon,"  he  said,  thrusting  forth  a  paw  much  the  col- 
our o**  a  badger's  back,  and  of  most  portentous  df- 
mentnons. 

"Gil  Hobson?  Gil  whoreson!"  exclaimed  Wan- 
d^nng  Willie t  "it'ss/gentie  chap  that  I  judge  to  be 
•a  apprentice  wi'  auld  Joshua  Geddes,  to  the  quaker- 
Iradi." 

"What  trade  he's  that,  man  ?"  said  he  of  the  bad- 
|P»r-colimred  fist. 

"  Canting  and  lying,"— «iid  Willie,  which  pro- 
duced a  thundering  laugh ;  "  but  I  am  teaching  the 
fiallant  a  better  trade^  and  that  isfeasting  and  fiddUng." 

Wilhas  conduct  m  thus  announcing  something 
hke  my  real  character,  waa  contrary  to  compact ;  and 


yet  I  was  rather  glud  he  did  so^  for  the  oonsevMMi 
of  putting  a  trick  upon  thesd  rode  and  ferocious  nia^ 
might,  in  case  of  discovery,  have  been  dangerous  m 
us  both,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  delivered  inm 
the  painful  effort  lo  aupport  a  fictitious  character.  Thi 
good  company,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  yosBf 
women,  whose  looks  expressed  sonio  desire  for  Mttcr 
acquaintance,  gave  themselves  no  fsrihef ,  troafaH 
about  me}  but,  while  the  seniors  resumed  cheirpwoes 
near  an  immense  bowl,  or  rather  reeking  caMrou 
of  brandy-punch,  the  younger  arranged  tnemsdTts 
on  the  floor,  and  called  kMidly  on  Willie  to  sirike  u^ 

Witii  a  brief  caution  to  me,  to  "mind  my  creda, 
for  fishera  have  ears,  though  fish  have  none,"  wiUif 
led  ofl"  in  capital  style,  and  I  folbwed,  csriauiiy  Ml 
so  as  to  disgrace  my  companion,  who.  every  now  and 
then,  gave  me  a  nod  of  approbation.  Thedances  wtn^ 
of  course,  the  Scottish  jigs,  and  reels,  and  ^  twa- 
some  dance&"  with  a  stratbapey  or  horainpe  for  m- 
terlude ;  and  the  want  of  grace,  on  the  part  of  tht 
performers,  was  amply  supplied  by  truth  of  ear|ii|M 
and  decision  of  step,  and  the  agility  praMji^ 
northern  performers.  My  own  e^irits  rose,^BtM 
mirth  around  me,  and  with  old  Willie's  admirSHBefr 
ecution,  and  frequent "  weel  dune,  gentle  chap,  yeir 
—and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  feit  a  great  deal  mm 
pleasure  in  this  nistic  revel,  than  1  have  done  at  tfas 
more  formal  balls  and  concerts  in  your  famed  ciw,il 
which  I  have  sometimes  msde  my  way.  Peroipl 
this  was  because  I  was  a  person  of  moreiroponaaM 
to  the  presiding  matron  of  BrokenDurn-foot,  ihas  I 
had  the  means  of  rendering  myself  to  the  far-farad 
Miss  Nickie  Murray,  the  patroness  of  your  Edinbmxs 
assemblies.  The  person  I  mean  was  a  buzooi  dsmi 
of  about  thirty,  her  fingen  loaded  with  many  s^ilv* 
ring,  and  three  or  four  of  gold ;  her  ankles  liberaUf 
displayed  from  under  her  numerous  blue,  whilb  m 
scarlet  short  petticoats,  and  atiired  in  nose  of  tu 
finest  and  whitest  Ismb's-wool,  which  arose  mm 
shoes  of  Spanish  cordwsin,  fastened  with  atva 
buckles.  She  took  the  lead  in  my  favour,  and  d^ 
clared,  "  that  the  brave  young  gentleman  should  Mf 
weary  himself  to  death  wi' playing,  but  take  tbefloa 
for  a  dance pr  twa."  .. 

"  And  whaf  s  to  come  of  me,  Dame  Martin  T  atd 
Willie. 

•'Comeo*  thee?"  said  the  dame;  "mischanterss 
the  auki  beard  o'  ye !  ye  could  play  for  twenty hoart 
on  end,  and  tire  out  the  haill  country-s'de  wi'  daodaf 
before  you  laid  down  your  bow,  aaving  kv  a  by-dnox 
or  the  like  o'  that." 

'*In  troth,  dame,"  answered  Willie,  "  yearenseni 
far  wrang;  sac  if  my  comrade  is  to  take  hisdano^ 
ve  maun  gie  me  my  drink,  and  then  bob  it  away  fan 
Madge  of  Middlebie." 

The  drink  was  soon  brought ;  but  while  Willie  irai 
partaking  of  it,  a  party  entered  the  hut,  which  arrcsM 
ray  attention  at  once,  and  intercepted  the  inienta 
f^allantry  with  which  I  had  proposed  to  present  i« 
hand  to  the  fresh-coloured,  well-made,  white-ankW 
Thetis,  who  had  obtained  ine  manumisaiou  from  of 
musical  task. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  appearsaoi 
of  liio  old  woman  whom  the  Laird  had  termed  Ma- 
bel; Cristal  Nixon,  his  male  attendant:  and  tat 
young  person  who  had  said  grace  to  tis  when  1  MP* 
ped  with  him. 

This  young  person— Alan,  thou  art  in  thy  ways 
bit  of  a  conjurer— this  young  person  whom  I  did  »• 
describe,  and  whom  voir,  for  that  very  reason,  «► 
pected  was  not  an  indiflerent  pbject  to  me— is,  1  •• 
sorry  to  say  it,  in  very  fact  not  so  much  so  as  in  piS" 
dence  she  oughu  I  will  not  use  the  nsme  of  tore  M 
this  occnSion ;  for  I  have  applied  it  too  ofttn  to ''■Jj 
sient  whims  and  fancies  lo  escape  your  satire,  shooM 
1  venture  to  apply  it  now.  For  it  is  a  phrase,  I  raw 
confess,  which  I  have  used— a  romancer  would  ah 
profaned— a  little  too  often,  considering  how  ft* 

J 'ears  have  passed  over  my  head.  But  seriously,  tat 
air  chaplain  of  Brokenhum  has  been  often  in  nj 
hesd  when  she  hsd  no  business  there;  and  iftioi 
can  give  thee  any  clew  for  explaining  my  motives  « 
lingering  about  the  country,  and  assuming  the  dna* 
racter  of  Willie's  oonipanion,  whyi  hang  thee^  toot 
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$n  vdconie  to  make  dm  of  ii— a  penninioD  for 
wbicb  thou  need*st  not  thank  me  much,  at  thou 
woiddtt  not  have  failed  to  aaaume  it,  whether  it  were 
fiveoorDo. 

Such  being  my  feelmgi^  conceive  how  they  muat 
have  been  ezciteo,  when,  ufce  a  beam  upon  a  cloud,  I 
liw  this  uncommonly  beautiful  girl  enter  the  a;>art- 
taent  in  which  they  were  dancing ;  not,  however,  with 
the  air  of  an  equal,  but  that  of  a  auperior,  come  to 
pace  with  her  presence  the  festival  of  her  dependants. 
The  old  man  and  woman  attended,  with  looks  as 
■nister  as  hers  were  lovely,  lilce  two  of  the  worst 
winter  months  waiting  upon  the  bright-ej'ed  May. 

When  ahe  entered— wonder  if  thou  wilt— ahe  wora 
^grten  mantU,  such  as  thou  hast  desehbed  as  the 
|vb  of  thy  fair  client,  and  confirmeNi  what  I  bad  part- 
ly guesacti  from  thy  personal  description,  that  my 
chaplain  and  thy  visiter  were  the  same  person.  There 
was  an  alteration  on  her  brow  the  instant  she  recog- 
aised  me.  She  gave  her  cloak  to  her  female  attend- 
aat,  and,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  as  if  uncer- 
Uin  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  she  walked  into  the 
tooffl  wilfl  dignity  and  conipoeure,  all  makipg  way, 
tiM  aH;n  anboonetiDg,  and  the  women  curtseymg  re- 
^cctfiillv,  as  ahe  assumed  a  chair  which  was  revo- 
leptly  placed  for  her  accoinmodatk)o,  apart  from 
otbef& 

There  was  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling  mistress 
If  the  ceremonies,  with  awkward,  but  kindly  oounesy, 
imred  the  young  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  at 
frat  declined,  and  at  length  only  thus  far  accepted, 
that,  bowing  round  to  the  festive  company,  the  fair 
vinier  wished  them  all  health  and  mirth,  and,  just 
loudiiBgthe  brfm  with  her  lip,  replaced  it  oo  the 
•alvtf.  There  was  another  pause;  and  I  did  not  im- 
ilKdiaidy  recollect,  confused  as  I  was  by  this  unex- 
pected apparition,  that  it  belonged  to  me  to  break  it. 
It  leagth  a  murmur  was  heara  around  me,  being  ez- 
pecroTio  exhibit,— nay,  to  lead  down  the  dance,— in 
ttQ»quence  of  the  previous  conversation. 

DoTa  in  the  fkloler  lad,"  was  muttered  from  more 
loartera  than  one— "saw  folk  ever  sic  a  thing  as* 
ihaoM&ced  fiddler  before?" 

At  length  a  venerable  Triton,  seconding  his  remon- 
Itiancea  with  a  hearty  thump  on  my  shoulder,  cried 
oat,  **  To  the  floor— to  the  floor,  and  let  us  see  how  ye 
aan  fling— the  lasses  are  a'  waiting." 

Upljumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated  station  which 
•ooatitnted  our  orchestra,  and,  arranging  my  ideas  as 
rapidly  as  I  could,  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  room, 
ind,  inatead  of  onering  my  hand  to  the  white-footed 
Theris  aforesaid,  I  venturouslv  made  the  same  propo- 
•alip  her  of  the  Green  Mantle. 

,Tne  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open  with  aato- 
UBbment  at  the  audacity  of  this  offer;  and,  from  the 
VKinnaTa  I  heard  around  me.  1  also  understood  that  it 
•opriaed,  and  perhaps  offended,  the  bystanders.  Rut 
>w  the  first  moment^  emotion,  she  wreathed  her 
leek,  and  drawing  herself  hastily  up,  like  one  who 
was  willing  to  alww  that  she  was  sensible  of  the  iull 
went  of  her  own  condescension,  extended  her  hand 
^vards  me,  like  a  princess  gracing  a  squire  of  low 


i  is  afiectatioii  in  all  this,  thought  I  to  royseliC 
■  the  Green  Mantle  has  borne  true  evidence— for 
ywng  ladies  do  not  make  visits,  or  write  letters  to 
tjlinael  learned  in  the  law.  to  interfere  in  the  motions 
of  those  whom  they  hold  as  cheap  as  this  nymph 
*eeni  to  do  me ;  ana  if  nm  cheated  by  a  resemblance 
wooaks,  still  I  am  interested  to  show  myself,  in  some 
vgree,  worthy  of  the  favour  she  has  granted  with  so 
ttQch  atate  and  reserve.  The  dance  to  be  performed 
vu  the  old  Soots  Jigg,  in  which  you  sre  a  ware  I  used 
•>  pay  no  sorry  figure  st  La  Pioue  s,  when  thy  clumsy 
pwepjents  used  to  be  rebuked  by  raps  over  the 
■jwiWa  with  that  great  professor's  fiddlestick.  The 
««»iceof  the  tune  vens  left  toiny  comrade  Willie,  who» 
^og  finished  his  drink,  feloniously  struck  up  to  the 
^'CU'taowB  and  popular  measure, 

"  Merrily  *umd  Om  QMkafi  wtA, 
Aatf  aiafrily  ^        -  ■     -     -      - 


Aa  astounding  laugh  arose  at  my  expense,  and  I 
Anald  have  been  annihilated,  but  that  the  amile 
VatV. 


which  niaatlad  on  the  lipof  my  oartner,  had  a  diflvr- 
ent  expt'easion  from  that  of  ruficule,  and  sermed  la 
say,  **uo  not  take  this  to  heart."  And  1  did  not, 
Alan.  My  partner  danced  admirably,  and  I,  like  one 
who  was  determined,  if  outshonei  which  1  could  nol 
helpy  not  to  be  altogether  thrown  m to  the  shade. 

I  assure  you.  our  performance,  as  well  as  Wlllie^t 
music,  deserved  more  polished  spectators  and  audi- 
tors ;  out  we  could  not  then  have  been  greeted  with 
such  enthusiastic  shouts  of  applause  as  attended 
while  I  handed  my  partner  to  her  seat,  end  took  mj 
place  by  her  side,  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  offer  tha 
attentions  usual  on  auch  an  occasion.  She  was  visi« 
bly  duharraased,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  observa 
her  confusion,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  learning  whether  this  beautiful  creature's  mind 
was  worthy  of  the  casket  in  which  Nature  haq 
lodged  it. 

Nevertheless,  however  courageously  (  formed  this 
resolution,  you  cannot  but  too  well  guess  the  difCruL* 
ties  which  i  must  needs  have  felt  in,  carrying  it  into 
execution ;  since  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  charmers  of  the  other  sex  has  renderid  me  • 
sheepish  cur.  only  one  grain  less  awkward  than  thy- 
selt  Then  ahe  was  so  very  beautiful,  and  aasunied  ai| 
air  of  so  much  dignit/,  that  I  was  like  to  fall  imder  tha 
fatal  error  of  supposmg  she  should  only  be  addresacQ 
with  something  very  clever;  and  in  thehaaty  rocking 
which  my  brains  underwent  in  this  persuasion,  not  a 
single  idea  occurred  that  common  sense  did  not  rejeoi 
as  fustion  on  the  one  hand,  or  weary,  flat,  and  st&k 
triticism  on  the  other.  I  felt  as  if  my  und^tanding 
were  no  longer  my  own,  but  was  alternately  under 
the  dominion  of  Aldiborontiphoscophornio,  and  that 
of  hia  facetious  friend  Rij^dum-Funnidos.  .  How  did! 
envy  at  that  moment  our  friend  Jack  Oliver,  who  pro- 
duces xi^ith  auch  happy  complacence  .his  fardel  o( 
small  talk,  and  who,  as  he  never  doubts  his  owii 
powers  of  affording  amusement,  passes  them  curreni 
with  every  pretty  woman  he  approaches,  and  fills  up 
the  intervab  of  chat  by  his  complete  acoimintimco 
with  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  the /aeon,  and  the  oilier 
duties  of  the  Caralitre  Strvicntt.  Some  of  these  I 
attempted,  but  I  suppose  it  was  awkwardly ;  at  least 
the  Lady  Greenmantle  received  them  as  a  princ««« 
accepts  the  homage  of  a  clowfi. 

Mean  time  the  floor  remained  empty,  and  as  the 
mirth  of  the  good  meeting  was  somewhat  checked,  I 
ventured,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  propose  a  minueL 
She  thanked  me,  and  told  me  haughtily  enough, '  sho 
was  here  to  encourage  the  harmless  pleasures  of  iheoa 
ffood  folks,  but  was  not  disposed  to  make  an  exhi», 
oition  of  her  own  indifferent  dancing  for  their  amuae- 
ment" 

She  paused  a  moment  as  if  she  expected  me  ta 
suggest  something ;  and  aa  I  remained  silent  and  r»< 
buked,  she  bowed  ner  head  more  graciously,  and  said^ 
'*  Not  to  affh>nt  you,  however,  a  couniry-dance,  if  yoii 
please." 

What  an  ase  was  I,  Alan,  not  to  have  antictpatel 
her  wishes  f  Should  I  not  have  observed  that  the 
ill-favoured  couple,  Mabel  and  Cristal  had  placed 
themselves  on  each  aide  of  her  scat,  like  the  8uw>ort- 
crs  of  the  royal  arms?  the  man,  thick,  sho'rt,  Bhaggjv 
and  hirsute,  as  the  lion ;  the  female,  skin-dned  tight-, 
laced,  long,  lean,  and  hungry-faced,  like  the  unicorn., 
I  oiifi^ht  to  have  recollected,  that  under  the  close  in- 
specuon  o(  two  such  watchful  salvages,  our  coromu^ 
nication,  while  hi  repose,  could  not  have  been  easyt 
that  the  period  of  dancing  a  minuet  wa«  not  the  verj 
choiceat  time  for  conversation ;  but  that  the  noistv 
the  exercise,  and  the  mazy  confusion  of  a  country^ 
dance,  where  the  inexperienced  performers  were  evenT 
now  and  then  running  against  each  other,  and  com- 
pelling the  other  couples  to  stand  still  for  a  minute  at 
a  time,  besides  the  more  regular  repose  afforded  biT 
the  intervals  of  the  dance  itself,  gave  the  best  possible 
openings  for  a  word  or  two  spoken  in  season,  and 
without  being  liable  to  observa tM»n. 

We  had  but  just  led  down  when  an  opportunity  of  tp« 
kind  occurred,  and  my  partner  said,  witn  great  gentl»- 
neaa  and  modesty.  •'^It  is  not  perhaps  very  proper  •« 
me  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  that  is  not 
claimed ;  but  I  believe  I  speak  Ui  Mr.  Darate  Latimer  T 
16 
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**I>iraio  Latimer  wiis  indeed  the  penoo  that  bad 
"low  the  hon.)ur  and  happiness" 

I  would  have  gona  on  in  the  false  gallop  of  com- 
ttlirnent,  bui  she  cut  nu  short.    **  And  why,"  she  said, 

ti  }lr.  Latimer  here,  and  in  disguise,  or  at  least  as- 
Btimia^  an  office  unworthy  of  a  man  of  education  7— 
I  botn  pardjn,"  she  continutjd,— '*  I  would  not  give  you 
pain,  but  surely  making  an  associate  of  a  person  of 
mat  description" — — 

She  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and  waa  silent. 
I  felt  heart  ly  ashamed  of  myself,  and  hastened  to 
tey  it  waff  an  idle  frolic,  which  want  of  occupation 
had  augsosied,  and  which  I  could  not  rcgrelj  since  it 
Wl  procured  mo  the  pleasure  I  at  present  enjoyed. 

Without  seeming  to  njtice  my  compliment,  she 
look  the  next  opportunity  to  say,  ^'  Will  Mr.  Latimer 
permit  a  stran?jr  who  wishes  him  well  to  ask, 
wliether  it  is  right  that,  at  his  active  age,  he  should  be 
In  8Q  far  void  of  occupation,  as  to  be  ready  to  adopt 
low  society  for  the  sake  of  idle  amusement  7" 

"  Vou  are  severe,  madam  *'  I  answered :  "  but  I  can- 
Act  think  myself  degraded  By  mixing  with  any  society 
Where  1  meet" 

Hen)  I  stopped  short,  conscious  that  I  was  giving 
my  answer  an  unhandsome  turn.  The  argurrientum 
ml  hominem,  the  last  to  which  a  polite  man  has  re- 
ioarsa  may,  however,  be  justified  by  circumstances, 
ftot  seldom  or  never  the  argumentum  ad/aemijiam. 

Sho  filled  up  the  blank  herself  which  I  had  left. 
•Where  you  meet  m«,  I  suppose  you  would  say  7  But 
me  case  is  diHlrent  I  am,  from  my  unhappy  fate, 
•bligod  to  move  by  the  will  of  others,  and  to  be  m  places 
which  I  would  by  my  own  will  gladly  avoid.  Besides, 
1  am,  except  for  hesc  few  minutes,  no  participator  of 
ttie  revels—a  spectator  only,  and  attended  by  my  scr- 
tanta.  Your  situation  is  uiffi'reni--you  are  here  by 
choice,  the  partaker  and  minister  of  the  pleasures  of 
t  class  below  you  in  education,  birth,  and  fortunes.— 


fu)  wisdom  ;'*  all  of  naive  or  lively,  suitable  to  such  a 
aiak)giie,  vanished  from  my  recollection,  and  I  an- 
Bweroi,  with  gravity  like  her  own,  "1  am,  indeed^ 
better  educated  than  these  ix>or  people;  but  you, 
madam,  whose  kind  admonition  I  am  grateful  fur, 
must  know  more  of  my  condition  tl^an  I  do  myself— 
Idarenotsay  I  am  tlieir  superior  in  birth,  since  I  know 
nothing  of  my  own,  or  in  fortunes,  over  which  hangs 
an  impenetrable  cloud." 

"**  And  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these  points 
•nve  you  into  low  society  and  idle  habits  T'  answered 
my  female  monitor.  "  Is  it  manly  to  wait  till  fortune 
cast  her  beams  upon  you,  when  by  exertion  of  your 
dwn  energy  you  might  distinguish  yoprself  7— Do  not 
Ihe  pursuits  of  learning  lie  open  to"  you— of  manly 
ambition— of  war  7— But  no— not  of  war,  that  has 
already  cost  you  too  dear." 

.  "  1  will  be  what  you  wish  rae  to  be,"  I  replied  with 
•iigerness— "  you  navo  bi^t  to  choose  my  path,  and 
jfou  shall  836  if'I  do  not  pursue  it  with  energy  were  it 
only  because  you  command  me." 

"Not  because  I  command  you,"  said  the  maiden, 
_  but  because  reison,  common  sense,  manhood,  and, 
m  one  word,  regard  for  your  own  safety,  give  the  same 
counsel." 

**  At  least  permit  me  to  reply,  that  reason  and  sense 
Aever  assumed  a  fairerform— of  persuasion,"  1  hastily 
added  i  for  she  turned  from  me— nor  did  she  give  me 
arwther  opportunity  of  continuing  what  I  had  to  say 
ttll  the  next  pause  of  the  dance,  when,  deiermmed  to 
Qring  our  dialogue  to  a  point,  I  said,  "you  mentioned 
manhood  also,  madam,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  per- 
sonal danger.  My  ideas  of  manhood  suggest  inat  it 
m  cowardice  to  retreat  before  dangers  oi  a  doubtful 
./Character,  You,  who  appear  to  know  so  much  of 
mv  fortone»  that  I  might  call  you  mv  guardian  angel, 
fini  me  what  these  dangers  are,  that  I  may  judge 
Wi^tber  manhood  calls  on  me  to  face  or  to  fl/ thena?* 

ghe  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  appeal. 
I  oil  make  me  pay  dearly  fur  acting  as  your  hu- 
mane adviser,    she  replied  at  last :  "  I  acknowledge 
an  interest  in  your  fate,  an  I  yet  I  dare  not  tell  vou 
whence  it  amies ;  neither  am  I  at  liberty  to  say  why, 


or  from  whom,  jroa  are  hi  danger;  butttt^notloi 
true  that  danger  is  near  and  imminent.  Aak  me  na 
more,  buf,  for  your  own  sake,  begone  from  this  cojih 
try.  Elsewhere  you  are  safe— here  you  do  but  invin 
your  ftte." 

**  But,  am  I  doomed  tp  bid  thus  farewell  to  altncal 
the  onlj/;  human  being  who  has  showed  an  interutia 
my  welfare '?— Do  not  say  so— say  rhat  we  shall  ra«* 
again,  and  the  hope  shali  be  the  leading  star  to  rego- 
late  ray  course  f" 

"It  IS  more  than  ptobable,"  she  said— **  much  mora 
than  probable,  that  we  may  never  meet  again.  Th# 
help  which  I  now  render  you  is  all  that  may  be  it 
my  power;  it  is  such  as  I  should  render  to  a  blipd 
man  whom  I  might  observe  appraaching  the  rerp^eof 
a  precipice :  it  ou^i  to  excite  no  surprise,  and  requim 
no  gratitude.*' 

So  saying,  she  again  turned  from  me,  nor  did  abt 
address  me  until  the  dance  was  on  the  point  of  end* 
ing,  when  she  said,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  speok  to,oC 
approach  mo  again  in  the  course  of  the  night;  lean 
the  comnany  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  not  t^f^ 
and  God  be  with  you."  i  ,  <• 

I  handed  her  to  her  seat,  and  d)d  not  quit  An  far 
palm  I  held,  without  expressing  my  feelings  by  a  gea* 
tie  pressure.  She  coloared  su/^tly,  ana  wiibdnv 
her  hand,  but  not  angrily.  Seeing  the  eyes  of  CiH' 
tal  and  Mabel  stcrriiy  hxed  on  me,  I  bo  Wed  doepljr, 
and  withdrew /h)m  her;  my  heart  saddening,  and  my 
eyes  becoming  dim  in  spite  of  me,  aa  the  sbiftiqi 
crowd  hid  us  from  each  other. 

It  was  my  intention  lo  have  crept  back  to  mjcpKh 
rade  Willie,  and  resumed  my  bow  with  auch  ^int  il 
I  might,  although  at  the  moment  I  would  have  givea 
half  my  income  for  an  instant's  solitude.  But  mf 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  Dame  Martin,  with  the  frank- 
ness—if  it  is  not  an  inconsistent  phrase— of  nutw 
coquetry,  that  goes  straight  up  to  the  point. 

'*Ay,  lad,  ye  seem  unca  sune  weary,  to  dance  s» 
lightly  7  Better  the  nag  that  ambles  a*  the  day,  thn 
him  that  mikcs  a  brattle  for  a  mile,  and  thcn's  duoi 
wi'  the  road." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  I  could  not  deeliat 
accepting  it.  Besides,  I  could  see  Dame  Martm  vy 
queen  of  the  revels;  and  so  many  were  the  rude  ana 
singular  figures  about  mc,  that  1  was  by  no  ineatii 
certain  whether  I  might  not  need  some  protection.,! 
seized  on  her  willing  hand,  and  we  took  our  plao8stj| 
the  dance,  where,  if  I  did  not  acquit  myself  with  afl 
the  accuracy  of  step  and  movement  which  I  had  be- 
fore attempted,  I  at  least  came  up  to  the  expectatioai 
of  my  partner,  who  said,  and  almost  swore,  **I  wai 
prime  at  it;"  while,  stimulated  to  her  utmost  eu^ 
tions,  she  herself  frisked  hkc  a  kid,  snapped  her  fia- 

§ers  like  castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bacchanal,  ana 
ounded  from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball,— ay,  till  the 
colour  of  her  garters  was  no  particular  myatcry.  S» 
made  the  less  secret  of  th[&^  perhaps,  that  ihey  wen 
sky-bluo,  and  fringed  with  silver. 

The  time  has  been  that  this  would  have  baen  «pB-. 
cial  fun ;  or  rather,  last  night  was  the  only  lime  1  cia 
recollect  these  four  years  when  It  would  not  have  beea 
so;  yet,  at  this  moment,  J  cannot  tell  ypu  bow  J 
longed  to  be  rid  of  Dame  Maftin.  I  almost  wishej 
she  would  sprain  one  of  those  "many-twinklinf^ 
ankles,  which  served  her  so  alerdy;  and  when^  in  m 
midst  of  her  exuberant  caprioling,  I  saw  my  former 
partner  leaving  the  apartment,  and  with  cyea,  as  l 
thought,  turning  towards  me,  this  unwillingneo  l» 
carry  on  the  dance  increased  to  such  a  point,  that  I 
was  almost  about  to  feign  a  sprain  or  a  dislocatioa 
myself,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  peifonnanoa 
But  there  were  around  me  scores  of  old  women,  allix 
whom  looked  as  if  they  might  have  some  sovereaj 
recipe  for  such  an  accident ;  and.  remembering  G^ 
Bias  and  his  pretended  disorder  in  the  robbers'  caven^ 
I  thought  it  as  wise  to  play  Dame  Martin  fair,  and 
dance  till  she  thought  proper  to  dismiss  me.  Whit 
I  did  I  resolved  to  do  stenuously,  and  in  the  lattal 
part  of  the  exhibition,  I  cm  and  sprang  from  the  flMt 
as  high  and  aa  perpendicularly  aa  Dame  Martin  ha^ 
self;  and  received,  I  promise  you,  thunders  of  ai»- 
plause,  for  the  common  people  always  prefer  excrtioi 
and  agility  to  grace.    At  length  Dame  MafUu  oMm' 
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liance  no  more,  and.  rejoiring  at  my  relroae,  I  led  hf r 
to  a  seat,  and  Look,  the  privilege  of  a  partner  to  attend 
her. 

"Hi'gh,  airs,**  exclaimed  Dame  Martin,  "  I  am  sair 
ibr/bu^nen  I  Troth,  callont,  I  think  ye  bae  been 
aniaist  (he  death  q'  me." 

I  muld  only  atone  for  the  aUes^fnl  offence  by  fetching 
herwrae  rrfr.flhment, of  wbicli  she  npjdily  partook. 

"I  have  been  Jut^ky  in  my  pftriners,"  I  said,  "first 
dnt  nretty  youn^  b(i/,  and  then  yoti,  Mrs.  Mnriin." 

"Hoiit  wi'  youi  nv.<?chinj»,'*  said  Dame  Marim. 
"Gae  wa— sae  wa,  lad :  dinna  Waw  in  folks'a  Iijij's 
ihat^te;  me  and  Miss  Lilias  cven*d  thei;ilher!  Na, 
na,  fad-^,  she  is  maybe  four  or  five  years  younger 
ihati  the  like  o*  me,— by  and  attour  her  gentle  hav- 

•  She  is  the  Laird's  dsughter?"  aaid  I,  in  as  care- 
less a  tone  of  iitquiry  as  I  could  assume. 

**His  daughter,  man  ?  Na,  na,  only  bia  niece—and 
aib  aneu,gh  to  him,  I  think." 
.  "  Ay,  inde(.d/*  I  replied ;  I  thought  she  had  borne 
hisQaoier 
**  She  bears  herain  name,  and  that's  Liliaa.'* 
**.\Dd has  she  no  other  name?"  askud  I. 
*Whal  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a  gudeman? 
•pswerbd  my  Thetis,  a  little  niiHed  perhaps— to  use 
me  women's  phrase— that  1  turned  the  conversation 
opon  my  former  partner,  rather  than  addressed  it  to 
bsfst'lf. 

Then  was  a  short  pause,  which  was  interrupted 
by  Dame  Martin  observing,  *'  They  are  standing  up 
agBin.** 

"Tnic,"  said  I^  having  no  mind  to  renew  my  late 
violent  eoprio/d,  **  and  I  must  go  help  old  Willie." 

Rre  I  could  extricate  myself,  I  heard  poor  Thdia 
address  herself  to  a  sort  of  Mer-man  in  a  jacket  of 
seaman's  blue,  and  a  pair  of  Irowsers,  (whose  hand, 
kf  the  way,  she  had  rejected  at  an  earlier  part  of  the 
evenins;)  and  intimate  that  she  was  now  disposed  to 
jkeatnp. 

"TVipaway  then,  deanc,"  said  the  vindictive  man 
of  the  waters,  without  oflTcring  his  hand  ;  "  there," 
poiotinj;  to  the  floor,  "  is  a  roomy  berth  for  you." 

Certain  I  had  made  one  enemy,  and  perhaps  two, 
I  hastened  to  my  original  seat  beside  Willie,  and 
began  to  handle  my  bow.  But  I  (K>uld  see  that  my 
condoct  had  made  an  Unbvourable  impression  ;  the 
words,  "floiy  conceited  chap,"— "  hafflms  jjentle," 
and  at  len&'tn,  the  still  more  alarming  epithet  of 
"spy,"  began  to  be  buzzed  about,  and  I  was  heartily 
glao  when  the  apparition  of  Sam's  visage  at  the  door, 
whu  was  already  possessed  of  and  draining  a  can  of 
mnch,  gave  me  assurance  that  my  means  of  retreat 
were  at  hand.  I  intimated  as  much  to  Willie,-  who 
probably  had  heard  more  of  the  murmurs  of  the  com- 
paay  than  I  had,  for  he  whinpercd,  "Ay,  ay— awa  wi* 
le-ower  lang  here— slide  put  canny— dmna  let  them 
nt  ye  are  on  the  tramp." 

I  slipped  half-a-guinea  into  the  old  man's  hand, 
vHo  answered,  "Truts!  pruts!  nonscnae!  but  Tse 

?^  refine,  trusnng  ye  can  afford  it.— Awa  wi'  ye— and 
ony  body  8to[>s  ye,  cry  on  me." 

I  jpided,  by  his  advice,  along  the  room  as  if  looking 
wraparrner,  joined  Sam,  whom  I  disengaged  with 
•onie  diflQculty  from  his  can,  and  we  left  the  cottpge 
Ibgelher  in  a  manner  to  attract  the  least  possible 
Aservarion.  The  horses  were  tied  in  a  neighbouring 
shed,  and  aa  the  mo»n  was  up  and  I  was  now  familiar 
•ith  the  road,  broken  and  noniplicated  as  it  is,  we 
■son  reached  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  old 
landlady  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  us,  under  some 
anxiety  of  mind,  to  account  for  which  she  did  not 
iKsitate  to  U'W  me  that  some  folks  had  gone  to 
Brok«jburn  from  her  hou«€,  or  neighbouring  towns, 
*•♦  «W  not  come  ao  safe  back  again.  '*  Wandering 
^  dlie,"  she  sakj,  **  was  doubtless  a  kind  of  protec- 
non.'*    . 

Here  WUHe'fi  wifeu  who  waa  amokimr  in  the  rhim- 
Bsv  corner,  took  up  the  praiaen  of  her  **  hmnie,"  as  she 
wfed  htm,  and  'endeavoured  to  awaken  mvarnerosity 
•fiwfa,  by  describing  the  dan&era  from  which,  as  she 
vas  pi  ased  ia  all^GiB^  her  husband*^  countenance 
bad  assumdly  been  the  mens  of  pn^serving  me.  I 
«u  nut,  however,  to  be  fooled  out  of  more  money  at 


I  this  time,  and  went  to  bed  In  haste,  full  of  vsrioua 
co^itationa. 

J  have  since  spent  a  couple  of  days  betwixt  Mount 
Sharon  and  this  place,  and  betwixt  reading,  writing 
to  th43e  thin  momentous  history,  forming  plana  for 
8t.<eing  the  lovely  Lilias,  and— partly,  I  think,  for  tlitf 
sake  of  contraniclion— angling  a  little  in  spiic  of 
Joshua's  scruples— though  I  am  ratber  liking  ih^ 
ainlisement  better  as  I  begin  to  have  some  sucueaa 
in  it. 

And  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  are  in  full  possea- 
sion  of  my  secret -let  me  as  frankly  into  the  recesse^ 
of  your  boiwm.  How  do  vou  fet'l  towards  this  fail 
ignis  faiuiis,  this  lily  of  the  desert  ?  Tell  me  honeally ; 
for  however  the  recollection  of  her  may  haunt  my 
own  mind,  my  love  for  Alan  Pairford  Furpaasea  tho. 
love  of  woman.  I  know,  too,  that  when  you  do  lov^ 
it  will  be  to 

**  VoTt  onoe  and  Iov«  no  more.*' 
A  deep-consuming  passion,  once  kindled  in  a  breasi 
ao  steady  as  yours,  would  never  be  extinguished  but 
M'ith  life.  I  am  of  another  and  more  volatile  temper* 
and  though  I  shall  open  your  next  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  uncertain  heart,  yet  let  it  brinjg  a  franE 
eonfea<tion  that  thia  fair  unknown  has  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  your  gravity  than  you  reckon^  for,  and 
von  will  see  I  can  tear  the  arrow  from  my  own  wound, 
barb  and  all.  In  tbe  mean  time,  though  I  have  formed 
achemes  once  more  to  see  her,  I  will,  you  may  rely  on 
if,  take  no  atep  for  potting  them  into  practice.  I  have 
refrained  from  this  hitherto,  and  I  give  you  my  word, 
of  honour,  I  shall  continue  to  do  so;  yet  why  should 
you  need  any  further  assurance  from  one  wno  ia  to 
t^ntirelv  yours  as  D.  L. 

P.  S.— I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  receive  your  an- 
swer. I  read,  and  re-read  your  letter,  and  cannot ' 
for  my  soul  discover  what  your  real  sentiments  arsu 
Sometimes  I  think  you  write  pf  her  as  one  in  jest— 
and  sometimes  I  fhmk  that  cannot  be.  Put  me  at 
ease  aa  soon  aa  possible. 


LETTER  XIIL 

ALAH  PAiaFOaO  TO  DABSIB  LATIMCS. 

I  warra  on  the  instant,  as  you  diiect ;  and  in  a  tragi- 
comic humour,  for  I  have  a  tear  in  my  eye  and  a  smiU 
on  my  cheek.  Dearest  Darsie,  sure  never  a  being  but 
yourself  could  be  so  generous— sure  never  a  being  but 
yourself  could  be  ao  absurd !  I  remember  when  you 
were  a  boy  you  wished  to  make  your  6ne  new  wnip 
a  present  to  old  aunt  Peggy,  merely  because  aha 
admired  it;  and  now,  with  like  unreflecting  and  un- 
appropriate  liberality,  you  would  resign  your  beloved 
to  a  smoke-dried  young  sophister,  who  cares  not  una 
of  the  hairs  which  it  is  his  occupation  to  split,  for  all 
the  daugiitera  of  Eve.  /  in  love  with  your  Liliaa— 
your  grccn-man lie— your  unknown  enchantress !~ 
why  I  scarce  saw  her  for  five  minutes,  and  even  then 
only  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  distinctly  visibla  She 
was  well  made,  and  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  of  a  most 
promising  cast  for  the  rest  of  the  face;  but,  Heaven 
save  you .'  she  came  upon  business !  and  for  a  lawyer 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  ()retty  client  on  a  single  consulta- 
tion, would  he  as  wise  as  if  he  l)ecame  enamoured 
of  a  particularly  bright  sunbeam  which  chanced  for  a 
moment  to  gild  his  har-wig.  I  give  you  my  word  I 
am  heart-whole;  and,  moreover,  I  assure  you,  that 
before  I  siifier  a  woman  to  sit  near  my  heart  s  core,  T 
must  see  her  full  face,  without  mask  or  nrjanile,  ay, 
and  know  a  good  deal  of  her  mind  into  the  bargain. 
So  never  fret  yourself  on  my  account,  my  kind  and 
generous  Dars'e ;  but,  for  your  own  sake,  have  a  care^ 
and  let  not  an  idle  attachment,  so  lightly  taken  u|\ 
i  lead  you  into  srTrioua  danger. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  so  apprehensive,  that  now 

whon  I  am  decorated  with  the  honours  of  the  gowny 

I  should  have  abandoned  my  career  at  the  very  start* 

I  ing  to  come  to  you,  hut  for  my  father  having  contrived 

I  to  clog  my  bee  s  with  f  tters  of  a  professional  nature, 

;  I  will  tell  you  the  matter  at  length,  for  .t  is  com.cal 

enniigh  ;  and  why  should  not  vou  list  to  my  juridical 

adventures,  as  well  as  I  to  those  of  your  fiJdlii.g 

i  knigbt-enantry  1 
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It  was  ftffer  dinner,  and  I  was  considering  how  I 
might  best  introdu'^e  to  my  father  the  private  resola- 
tion  T  had  formed  to  set  olf  for, Dumfries-shire,  or 
whether  I  hnd  not  better  run  sway  at  once,  tind  plead 
my  excuse  hy  lotter,  when,  asaumih;;  the  peculiar  look 
with  which  he  communicntes  any  of  his  intentions 
respecting  me,  that  he  suspects  may  not  beaito>fether 
acceptable,  "  Alan,"  he  said.  "  ye  now  wear  a  gown— 
yc  have  opened  shop,  as  we  would  say  of  a  more 
mechanical  profession ;  and,  doubtless,  ye  think  the 
floor  of  the  courts  is  strewed  with  guineas,  and  that 
ye  hive  only  to  stoop  down  to  cfather  thom  ?" 

"I  hopa  I  am  S3nsible,  sir,'*  I  replied,  "that  I  have 
•ome  knowledge  and  practice  to  acquire,  and  must 
ctoof)  for  that  in  the  first  plaee." 

"It  is  well  said,"  answered  my  father;  and  always 
afraid  to  j^ive  \do  much  encouragement,  ^dded,  "  Very 
well  said,  if  it  be  well  acted  up  to— Stoop  to  gel  know- 
ledge and  practice  is  the  very  word.  Ye  know  very 
well,  Alan,  that  in  the  other  faculty  who  study  the 
Ara  medendi,  Jt)efore  the  young  doctor  gets  to  the 
bedsides  of  palaces,  he  muHt,  as  they  call  U,  walk  tht3 
hospiialij;  and  cure  Lazarus  of  his  sores,  before  he 
be  admitted  to  prescribe  for  Dives,  when  be  has  gout 
or  Uidigestion" — ^ 

**I  am  aware,  sir,  that" 

"Whisht— do  not  interrupt  the  court— Well— also 
the  chimrgtions  have  a  useful  practice,  by  which  they 
put  their  anprentioes  aud  tyronea  to  work  upon  sense- 
leas  dead  bodies,  to  which,  as  they  can  do  no  good, 
BO  they  certainty  can  do  as  little  harm;  while  at  the 
M«ne  time  the  tyro^  or  apprentice,  gains  experience, 
and  becomes  fit  to  whip  oft  a  le.:;  or  arm  from  a  livio;; 
aubject,  as  cleanly  as  ye  won  d  slice  an  onion." 

I  beKevc  I  ^ess  your  meaning,  sir,"  answered 
I J  "and  were  it  not  for  a  very  particular  engage- 
ment"  

**Do  not  speak  to  me  of  engagements;  but  whisht 
--thore  is  a 'good  lad— and  do  not  interrupt  the 
court." 

My  father,  you  know,  is  apt  —be  it  said  with  all  filial 
dtttv— to  be  a  litde  prolix  in  his  harangues.  I  had 
oorhing  for  it  but  to  lean  back  and  listen. 

"  Maybe  you  think,  Alan,  because  I  have,  doubtless, 
the  management  of  some  actions  in  dependence, 
whitk  my  worthv  clients  have  intrusted  me  with,  that 
I  may  think  of  nirting  them  your  way  inatanter ;  and 
•0  aettin;;  you  up  in  practice,  so  far  as  my  small  busi- 
ness or  influence  may  go;  and,  doubtless,  Alan,  that 
is  a  day  whilk  I  hope  may  come  round.  But  then, 
before  1  give,  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  *  My  own  fish- 
guts  to  mv  own  sea-maws,'  I  must,  for  die  sake  of 
my  own  character,  be  very  sure  that  my  sea-maw  can 
pick  them  to  some  purpose.    What  say  ye?" 

"I  am  so  far,"  answered  I,  "from  wishing  to  gel 
flarly  into  practice,  sir,  that  I  would  willingly  bestow 
■  few  days' 

"  In  farther  stu^ly,  ye  would  aay,  Alan.  But  that  is 
not  the  way  either— ye  must  walk  the  hospitals— ve 
must  cure  Lazarus— ye  must  cut  and  carve  on  a  de- 
liarted  subject,  to  show  your  skill.*' 

"lam  sure,"  I  replied.  "I  will  undertake  the  cause 
(V  any  poor  man  with  pleasure,  and  bestow  as  much 
imins  upon  It  as  if  it  were  a  duke's ;  ,but  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days'* 

"  They  must  be  devoted  to  close  scudv,  Alan-^very 
close  study  indeed ;  for  ye  must  stand  primed  for  a 
bearing,  in  prestiUia  Dominorum^  upon  Tuesday 
next." 

"I,  sir!"  I  replied  in  astonishment— "I  have  not 
opened  my  mouth  in  the  Outer-House  yet!" 

"Never  mind  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  man," 
aaid  my  father;  "  we  will  have  you  into  iheJSanctuary 
at  once— over  shoes,  over  boots." 

"  But,  air,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause  thrust  on 
me  so  hastily." 

"Ye  cannot  spoil  it,  Alan,"  said  my  father,  rubbing 
Ins  hands  withtnuch  complacency )  thntis  the  very 
44eam  of  the  business,  mnn— it  is  lust,  as  I  said  be- 
lore,  a  subject  upon  whilk  all  the  tyronea  have  been 
trying  their  whittles  for  fifteen  years;  and  as  there 
have  been  about  ten  or  a  dozen  agents  concerned, 
and  each  took  his  own  way,  the  case  is  come  to  tii»t 
,  thai  Stair  or  Arniston  could  not  mend  it  \  and 


I  do  not  think  even  you,  AUin,  can  do  it  rnucb  him 
—ye  mfty  get  credit  By  ft,  but  yc  can  lose  none," 

"And  pray  what  if)  the  name  of  my  happy  diea^ 
sir?"  said  I,  ungraciously  enough,  I  believe. 

"It  is  a  well-known  name  in  the  ParBameni^ 
House,'*  replied  my  father.  "To  say  the  troth,  I  ei- 
pect  him  every  moment:  it  is  Peter  Peebles."* 

"Peter  Peebles!"  exclaimed  I,  in  astonishmeot: 
"  he  ^is  an  insane  beggar— as  poor  as  Job,  and  as  oih 
as  a  March  hare!" 

"  He  has  been  i>leaing  in  the  court  for  fifteen  yMnb* 
said  my  father,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration,  whio. 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that  this  fact  was  enoogh  1q 
account  for  the  poor  man's  condition  both  in  miod 
and  circumstances. 

"  Besides,  sir,"  1  added  he  ia  on  the  Poor's  RoQ] 
and  you  know  there  are  advocates  regularly  appoiatn 
to  manage  those  casra;  and  for  me  to  presume  M 

interfere  

•  "Whisht,  Alan  !^never  interrupt  the  courl-iB. 
that  is  managed  for  ye  like  a  tee'd  ball ;"  ^roy  fxli' 
sometimes  draws  his  similes  from  his  once  favounli 
game  of  golf  jj— "  you  must  know,  Alan,  that  Betert 
cause  was  to  haveoeen  opened  by  young  DumtousM 
ye  may  ken  the  lad,  a  son  of  Duintoustie  of  that  & 

member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of ^  »adj 

nephew  of  the  Laird's  younger  brother,  worthy  Lore 
Bladderskate,  whilk  ye  are  aware  sounds  as  like  beitf 
akin  to  a  peatshipt  and  a  sherifTdom,  as  a  sieve  is  ap  j 
to  a  riddle.  Now,  Saunders  Drua»eit»  my  lorfi  , 
clerk^  came  to  me  this  morning  in  the  House,  likeaM 
bereft  of  his  wits :  for  it  seems  that  young  Durataaf*  , 
tie  is  aoe  of  the  Poor's  Lawyers,  and  Peter  PeeUert 
process  had  been  remitted  to  him  of  course.  But  9 
soon  as  the  harebrained  goose  saw  the  pokes,t  m 
indeed,  Alan,  they  are  none  of  the  least,)  be  ton 
fright,  called  for  his  nag,  lap  ^on,  and.  away  to  tw 
country  is  he  gone;  ana  so^  said  Saunders,  my  nra 
is  at  his  wit's  end  wi'  vexation  and  shame,  to  see  w 
nevoy  break  o^the  course  at  the  very  starting,  *"! 
tell  vou,  Saunders,*  said  I,  *  were  1  my  lord,  aod  t 
friend  or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the  tovi 
while  the  court  was  sitting,  that  kinsman, or  beu 
what  he  liked,  should  never  darken  my  door  agun. 
And  then,  Alan,  I  thought  to  turn  the  baU  our.owa 
way;  and  I  said  that  you  were  a  gey  sharp  bum 
just  off  the  irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord,  an 
so  forth,  you  would  open  Peter*8  cause  on  TueniTi 
and  make  some  handsome  apology  for  the  neeessfff 
absence  of  your  learned  friend,  and  the  loss  whin 
your  client  and  the  court  had  sustained,  and  soiorJk 
Saunders  lap  at  the  proposition,  like  a  cockata  grn* 
sart :  for,  he  said,  the  only  chance  was  to  eet  a  oev 
hand,  thai  did  not  ken  the  char^he  was  takinguiiai 
him ;  for  there  was  not  a  lad  ox  two  Sessions'  stsii|!* 
ing  iha'.  was  not  dead-sick  of  Peter  Peebles  and  to 
cause;  and  he  advised  me  to  break  the  matter  gem 
to  you  at  the  first ;  but  I  toki  bim  you  were,  a  oof. 
bairn,  Alan,  and  had  no  will  and  pleasure  in  l«f 
matters  but  mine." 

What  could  I  say,  Darsie,  in  answer  to  this  ^ 
rangement,  ap  very  well  meant— so  very  vexatMM 
at  the  name  time  1— To  imitate  the  defection  aal 
flight  of  young  Dumtoustie,  was  at  once  to  desuM 
my  father's  hopes  of  me  for  ever;  nay,  such  is  Ug 
keenness  with  which  ho  regards  all  connected  «|Rt 
his  profession,  it  might  have  been  a  step  to  bmktfC 
his  heart.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  bowin  flii 
acquiescence,  when  my  father  cAed  to  James  ^^ 
kinson  to  bring  the  two  bits  of  pokes  be  would  oaf 
on  his  table. 

Exit  James,  and  presently  re-enlersL  bending  uao* 
the  load  of  two  huge  leathern  bags^  full  of  papers  V 
the  brim,  and  labelled  on  the  greasy  backs  with  ill 

*  This  QnfbrtnnalB  Utimnt  (Air  a  psism  imawd  Pels 
actaallf  flourithed)  fVoqiwuited  the  courteof  jiutioe  an 
about  thn  rear  ITSfi,  and  the  tketeh  of  tiia  appearanoB  ts'. 
fh>m  reoolleetion.    The  aiilbor  ia  of  opiDion  that  lie  bi: 
hall  at  one  lime  the  honour  to  be  eouMel  for  Peter  Pei 
whOM  Toluminnui  coarM of  litiifSlion  aerved  ««■  aort  ofaggr 
pieces  to  moat  jronna  men  urtio  were  called  la  the  bar.  Us 
scene  of  the  coniraltatioD  ia  entirely  jinMf  inary. 
t  Ponnerlr,  a  law  er,  uiprKMed  Co  be  under  the  pec«lierH>^ 
inase  of  any  particular  judfe,  waa  invidioQatjr  tenMd  W 


fat  or  fti. 
XPxoo 
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mgie  iippnM  of  die  dsrki  of  ooart,  and  tKe  tiUe, 
Publa  again9t  Plairulane§.  This  hufle  inaM  was 
deposited  oa  the  tabloi  and  my  father,  with  no  ordi- 
mj  glcs  in  bis  oountenanccv  began  to  draw  out  the 
nnous  bundles  of  papers,  secured  by  none  of  your 
led  tape  or  whipcord,  but  stout,  substantial  casts  of 
larred  ropc^  such  as  miffht  have  iieid  small  craft  at 
tbcir  moonngs. 

^  1  made  a  last  and  desperate  eflbrt  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bipending  job.  "I  am  really  afraid,  sir,  that  this 
ase  seems  so  much  complicated,  snd  there  is  so 
liule  time  to  prepare,  that  we  had  better  move  the 
Conrt  to  auperaede  it  till  next  Session." 
*How.  sir  1— how,  Alan  ?"  said  my  father— "Would 

S«  approbate  and  reprobate  sir  7~-Yoahave  accepted 
e  poor  man*s  cause,  and  if  ytou  have  not  his  foe  in 
your  pocket,  it  is  because  he  bas  none  to  give  you ; 
isd  DOW  would  you  approbate  and  reprobate  in  the 
•use  breath  of  yow  mouth  7--Think  of  your  oath 
f  office  Alaa,  and  your  duty  to  your  father,  my  doar 


_j  more,  what  could  I  ssy7— I  s«w,  from  my 
mnaf9  hum^d  and  alarmed  manner,  that  nothing 
flosld  vex  him  so  much  as  fading  in  the  point  he  had 
ddteiniaed  to  carry,  snd  once  uiore  intimated  my 
Mdiness  to  do  my  best,  under  every  disadvantage. 

"Well,  weU»  my  boy,*'  said  my  lather,  "the  Loid 
will  Biske  your  days  long  in  the  Isnd,  for  the  honour 

Ehave  given  to  your  rather's  gray  hairs.    You  mmf 
nwer  advisers,  Alan,  but  none  that  can  wish  you 

My  {siber,  you  know,  does  not  usually  give  way  to 
cxpresnons  of  affection,  and  ttiey  are  mterestins  in 
pn^ponioD  to  then-  rarity.  My  eyes  besan  to  fill  at 
pemg  his  glisten ;  and  my  delight  .at  having  fdven 
km  aHeh  sensible  gratification  would  have  been 
■imized,  but  for  the  thoughts  of  you.  These  out  of 
tb&qmtion,  I  could  have  grappled  with  the  bags, 
sad  they  been  as  large  as  corn-sacks.  But,  to  turn 
what  was  grave  into  farce,  the  door  opened,  and 
Wilkingon  ushered  in  Peter  Peebles. 

You  must  have  seen  this  original,  Daraie,  who,  like 
otbert  in  the  same  predicament,  continues  to  hsunt 
BW  courts  of  justice,  where  he  hss  made  shipwreck  of 
tme,  means,  and  understanding.  Sjcb  insane  pan- 
Ben  have  sometimes  aeemed  to  me  to  resemble 
vrecks  lying  upon  the  shosis  on  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
«r  jn  Yarmouth  Road&  warning  other  vessels  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  banks  on  which  they  have  been 
iBit ;  or  rather  such  mined  clients  sre  like  scarecrows 
•ad  potato-bcMUes.  distributed  through  the  courts  to 


ieaie  away  fools  £rom  the  scene  of  litigation. 

Tbe  identical  Peter  weare  a  huge  great-coat,  thread- 
kue  and  patched  itself,  yet  caretaliy  so  disposed  and 
•Muw}  by  w^at  buttons  remain,  and  many  supple- 
Mtary  piBB,  as  to  conceal  the  still  more  infirm  stato 
m  his  under  garmenta  The  shoes  and  stockinf^i 
v  a  ploughman  were,  however,  seen  to  meet  at  his 


,  with  a  Dsir  at  brownish,  blackish  breeches : 
arasty-eolouroa  handkercbief;  that  has  been  black  in 
tt  day,  surrounded  his  throat,  and  wa6  an  apology , 
fer  linen.  His  ban*,  half  gray  half  black,  escaped 
IB  df-Iocks  around  a  huge  wig,  made  of  tow.  as  it 
JMBcd  to  me,  and  so  much  shrunk*  Ml  it  stood  upon 
we  very  top  of  his  head;  above  which  he, plants, 
fKS  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat,  which,  like 
wsehi^tain'a  bsnner  in  sn  ancient  battle,  maybe 
iMB  any  sederunt  dey  betwixt  nine  and  ten,  high 
l^weriiig  above  all  the  flnctuating  and  changeful  scene 
la  the  Outer  House,  where  his  eccentricities  often 
laake  him  the  centre  of  a  group  of  petulant  and  toas- 
ftg  boys,  who  exercise  upon  him  every  art  of  iogen- 
sNis  tofiure.  His  countenance,  originally  that  of  a 
portly,  comely  burgess,  is  now  emaciated  with  poverty 
•pd  asxiety,  and  rendered  wild  by  an  insans  lightness 
■boot  the  .eyes;  a  withered  and  blighted  skin  and 
epmplexion;  features  begrimt*d  with  snufT,  charged 
vith  the  self-importsncc  peculiar  to  insanity  ;  and  a 


liviiinals  to  such  a  pass. 

Afi«r  are  Had  besn,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  pre- 


sented to  each  other,  at  which  timr  #  easQy  saw  bf 
my  father's  manner  that  he  was  desirous  of  support* 
ing  Peter's  character  in  my  eyes,  as  much  ss  circum- 
atancea  would  permit,  "Alan,*'  he  said,  "this  is  tha 
gentleman  who  has  agrcHl  to  sccept  of  you  as  hjg 
oounself  in  place  of  young  Dumtoustie." 

"Entirely  out  of  favuur  to  my  old  acqoaintanoB 
your  father,"  said  Peter,  with  a  benign  and  patroniaing 
countenanee,  **  out  of  rii^pect  to  vour  father,  and  my 
old  in  till  icy  with  l.ora  Bladderskste.  Otherwisau 
by  the  Rtffiam  MaJeMtatem!  I  would  have  presentefl 
s  petition  and  compiaint  againat  Daniel  Dummusti^ 
Advocate  by  name  and  sumame—I  would,  by  al 
the  practiques !— I  know  the  forms  of  process;  and  I 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client,  and  reminded 
him  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  do,  m 
he  proposed  to  give  the  young  counsel  sn  outline  of 
the  state  of  the  conjoined  process,  with  a  view  to  let^ 
ting  him  into  the  merits  of  the  csuse,  diBencnmberei 
from,  the  points  of  form.  "  I  have  made  a  short  st^ 
bievtstp.  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  he ;  "  having  sat  up  lata 
last  night,  and  employed  mnch  of  this  morning  m 
wading  through  theae  napera,  to  save  Alan  soma 
trouble^  and  I  am  now  aSout  to  state  the  result."     ^ 

"  I  will  stote  it  myself,"  saki  Peter,  breaking  in  wilb> 
out  reverence  upon  his  solicitor. 

*'No,  by  no  means,"  saki  my  father;  "I  am  youK 
agent  for  the  time." 

"  Mine  eleventh  in  number,"  said  Peter ;  "  I  have  t 
new  one  every  year ;  1  wiah  I  could  get  a  new  coat  ag 
regularly." 

^Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my  fstheri 
"and  yon.  who  are  acquainted  with  the  forms,  know 
that  the  client  ststes  the  cause  to  the  sgent—the  ageni 
to  the  coonasl"— *- 

"The  counsal  to  the  Lord  Oidinsry,"  continue! 
Peter,  once  set  a-going,  like  the  peal  of  an  alarm  ciock| 
"  the  Ordinary  to  the  Inner-House,  the  President  t« 
the  Bench.  It  is  just  like  the  rope  to  the  man,  tha 
men  to  the  axe,  the  sxe  to  the  ox.  the  ox  to  the  watei^ 
the  water  to  the  fire" 

"  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  mf 
lather,  cutting  his  recitation  short ;  "  time  wears  on— 
we  must  get  to  business—you  must  not  interrupt  ^tha 
court,  you  Know.— Hem,  hem  1  From  this  abbreviate 
it  appeare"— — 

"  Before  you  begin,"  ssid  Peter  Peebles,  **  FlI  thank 
you  to  order  me  a  morsel  of  bread  ond  cheese,  or  eomg 
csuld  meat,  or  broth,  or  the  like  alimentary  provision  t 
I  was  so  anxioua  to  see  your  son,  thst  I  could  not  etil 
a  mouthful  of  dinner. 

Heartily  glad,  I  believe,  to  have  sovgood  a  chanca 
of  stopping  his  client's  month  efiectually,  my  father 
ordered  some  cold  meat;  to  which  James  WiJkinaon« 
for  the  honour  of  the  house,  was  about  to  add  tha 
brandy  bottle,  which  remained  on  the  sideboard,  huL 
at  a  wink  from  my  father,  supplied  its  place  with  sman 
beer.  Peter  charged  the  provisMns  with  the  repadity 
of  a  fomished  lioii ;  and  so  well  did  the  diversion  en- 
gage him,  that  though,  while  my  father  stated  tha 
caae,  he  kioked  ^*  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he  mesnt  *a 
interrupt  his  statement,  yet  he  always  found  mora 
sgreeable  employment  for  his  mouth,  and  returned  ta 
the  cold  beef  with  an  avidity  which  convinced  me  ha 
had  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a  day  at 
satiating  his  sppetita  Omitting  much  formsl  phrase^ 
ology.  and  many  legal  details,  I  will  endeavour  V9 
give  you,  in  exchange  for  your  fiddler's  tnle,  the  his- 
tory of  a  litigant,  or  rather,  the  history  of  his  lawsuit. 

"Peter  Peebles  snd  Paul  Plainstanes,"  said  my  fa- 
ther, "entered  into  pertn^rship,  in  the  year ^.  si 

mercera  and  linendrapers,  in  the  Luckenbooth.^  and 
csrried-  on  a  great  hne  of  business  to  mutual  a«i- 
vantage.  But  the  learned  counsel  neodeth  not  to  ba 
told,  Meieta*  egi  mater  diseordiaruvt,  partnership  oft 
makes  pleaship.  The  company  being  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  in  the  year  ■; — ^  the  affaire  had  to  bd 
wound  up,  and  ai^er  certain  attempts  to  settle  tha 
matter  cvtrajudicially.  it  wiia  at  last  broushi  in^ftha 
Court,  and  has  branched  out  into  sevt  ral  oiMtinr*  pro- 
cesses, most  of  wbilk  have  bcpn  conjoined  by  th^  Or- 
dinsry.  It  is  to  *he  stato  ^if  theK  proceBsef  thai 
counsel^s  attention  is  pnrticuhirlv  directed.  Tljeie  it 
Id* 
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Cho  oriieinal  action  of  Puehles  v.  Plainstaneis  ooth 
veiling  him  for  payment  of  30 KM.,  lew  or  more,  as 
•liege.)  balance  due  by  Plainstanes.  8tJiy,  There  w  a 
counter  a  tion,  in  which  Plainstanea  is  pursuer  and 
Peebles  defender,  for  2.'i»2 ,  less  or  ni.7rt»,  being  ba- 
lance alle'^fHl  p^r  conlra^  to  be  due  by  Peebles.  3dly, 
Mr.  Peebles's  seventh  ap;ent  advised  nn  action  of 
Compt  nntl  Reckoning  at  his  instance,  wherein  what 
Ibalance  should  prove  due  on  either  side  might  be  fairly 
Btmck  and  ascertained.  4th iy,  To  meet  the  hypothet- 
^al  case,  that  Peebles  mixht  be  found  liable  in  a  bn> 
lance  to  Plainstanes,  Mr.  Wildaooae,  Mr.  Peebles's 
•i^hth  agent,  recojumcnd^d  a  Multiplenoinding,  to 
linng  all  parties  concerned  into  the  field."  * 

Mybrnin  was  liki^  to  turn  at  this  account  of  law- 
Wjit  within  lawsuit,  like  a  nest  of  chip-boxea,  with  all 
of  which  I  was  experrted  to  make  mynelf  arquainted. 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "  that  Mr.  Peebles  daims a 
«um  of  money  from  Plainstanes— how  then  can  he  he 
£is  debtor?  and  if  not  his  debtor,  how  can  he  bring  a 
llultiplepoinding,  the  very  summons  of  which  sets 
Ibrth,  that  the  pursuer  does  owe  certain  moni'vs,  whicQ 
hn  is  desirous  to  nay  by  warrant  of  a  judge  r'* 

**  Veknow  littleof  tne  matterjdoubt,  friend,^'  said 
Mr.  Peebles ;  "  a  Multiplepoinding  is  the  safest  rem*- 
dium  juris  m  the  whole  form  of  process.  I  have 
known  it  cmjoinod  with  a  declarator  of  niarriage.— 
yonr  beef,  is  excellent,"  he  said  to  my  father,  who  in 
vainende%vourcd  to  resume  liis  legal  disquisition ; '*  bot 
#omethin<;  highly  powdered— and  the  twopenny  is 
imdeniable;  hut  it  is  snnll  swipes— small  swipes- 
more  of  hop  than  malt— witii  your  leave  I'll  try  your 
Mack  bottle.**^ 

My  father  started  to  help  him  wi^h  his  own  hand, 
and  m  due  measure;  but  infinitely  to  my  amusement, 
Peter  got  possession  of  the  bottle  oy  the  neck,  and  my 
iather  8  ideas  of  hospitality  were  far  too  scrupulous  to 

Kermii  his  attempting,  by  any  direct  means,  to  redeem 
;  BO  that  Peter  returned  to  the  table  triumphant, 
.with  his  prey  in  his  clutch. 

"  Better  have  a  wine-glass,  Mr,  Peebles,"  said  my 
Tather,  in  an  admonitory  tone,  "  you  will  find  it  pretty 
•irong." 

"  If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing  mass  in 
the  quire,"  said  Peter,  helping  hiinself  in  the  gobkH 
our  of  which  he  had  b««en  drinking  the  small  beer. 
••What  is  it,  uaquebnugh  ?— bbandy,  as  I  am  an 
tion.'St  man!  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  name  and 
taste  of  brandy.— Mr.  Fairford  elder,  your  good 
tiealih,"  (a  monthfulof  brandy)— *' Mr.  Alan  Fairford. 
wishin;^  you  well  through  your  arduous  undertaking,'' 
lanoih^r  go-down  of  \ne  comfortable  liquor.)  **  And 
ftow,  though  you  have  given  a  tolerable  hreviate  of 
this  great  lawsuit,  of  wnilk  every  body  has  henrd 
something  that  has  walked  the  boards  in  the  Outer- 
Houso,  (here's  to  ye  again,  by  w.iy  of  interim  decfeei.) 
fet  ye  have  omitted  to  speak  a  word  of  tbe  arrest- 
toents." 

*' I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Mr.  Peebles." 

*  Or  of  liie  aciiuu  uf  suspension  o^  the  charge  on 
the  hiil." 

*I  was  just  coming  to  that." 
.    •  Or  the  advocation  of  the  Shcriff-Coui  t  procese." 
.    *  I  was  just  coming  to  it." 

"As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  I  think,"  said  the 
Ktigant ;  and  then  filling  his  goblet  about  a  quarter 
Aill  of  brandy,  as  if  in  absence  oi  mind.  "On,  Mr. 
Aian  Fairford,  ye  are  a  lucky  man  to  buckle  to  s^jch 
ft  cause  ns  mine  at  the  very  outset !  it  is  hke  a  speci- 
men of  ail  causes,  nrian.  By  theRegiam,  there  is  not 
H  remeditim  juris  in  tbe  practiques  but  ye'll  find  a 
pice  o't.  Ht're's  to  youi  getting  woel  through  with 
f-:P8hnt— I  am  drinking  naked  spiiitSi  I  think.  But 
p  thehcaihon  be  ower  strong,  we'll  chnsteu  1  im  with 
Uie  brewer,"  (here  he  added  a  little  small  beer  to  his 
beverage,  caused,  rolled  hts  eyes^  winked,  and  pro- 
celled,)—  'Mr.  Fairford— the  action  of  assault  and 
bai'cry,  Mr.  Fairford,  when  I  compelled  the  villain 
rlainsianes  to  pull  my  nose  withii:  two  steps  of 
King  i-'.harles's  statue,  in  tlie  Parliament  Close— there 
I  had  hmi  in  a  hose-iiet.  Never  roan  could  tell  ine 
Iriw  to  «.ti.ipo  that  process— no  counsjl  that  ever  Sf  lied 

•  MHlli|*li*tHiintlinf  is.  I  liflirve,  eqaivmlaot  tii  wliat  is  caUod 
ti  BBf  iMui  a  Otoe  af  Double  OuIfm*. 


wind  (xiuld  condescend  and  say  whether  it  wen  tal 
to  proiwtid  by  way  of  petition  and  comphiint,  .idnV 
dielam  pubOcam^  with  consent  of  his  Majesty^ 
advocate,  or  by  action  on  the  statute  for  battery,  pat- 
dents  lite^  whilk  would  be  the  winning  my  pin  «| 
once,  and  so.  getting  a  back-door  out  of  Coun.—Bf 
the  Regiam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  bet  at  m 
heart— 1  maun  try  the  ale  a^ain,"  (siptied  a  little  beeil 
**and  the  ale's  but  cauld,  1  maun  e  en  put  in  tbe  rat 
of  the  brandy." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  proceeded  in  n 
lond  and  animated  a  style  of  elocution,  thaaipioK 
the  table,  drinking  and  snuffing  alternately,  that  oif 
father,  abandoning  all  attempts  to  interrui^t  hitn,ial 
silent  and  ashamed,,  sufiering  and  aaxiouE  for  thi 
conclusion  of  the  scene. 

**  And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  aB- 
my  battery  and  assault  process,  wtien  I  had  theaoot 
tuck  to  provoke  him  to  pull  my  noee  at  the  very  toio* 
hold  of  the  .Court,  whilk  was  tlie  very  thing  I  waaw 
—Mr.  Pest,  ye  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford  ?  Old  PbH 
was  for  making  it  out  hamesucken,  for  he  8aid,llN 
Court  might  be  said— said— ugh  1— to  be  my  d«eIK» 
place.  I  dwell  moir  there  than  ony  gate  eiset  and  » 
essence  of  haniesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  hisdra* 
ing  plaofr-rmind  that,  young  advocate— and  aothirri 
hope  Plainstones  msy  be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  t 
less  matter;  for,  my  Lord&— will  Pest  soy  to  the  Jilll^ 
cinry  bodies,— my  Lords,  the  Parliament  House  is  ta* 
bles  s  place  of  dwelling,  says  he— bdng  eomsisai 
forum^  and  commune  forum  est  commum  daw*' 
ct^ium— L*a88,  fetch  another  glass  of  whisky,  tad 
score  it— lime  to  gao  hame— by  the  practiques,  I  cai- 
not  find  the  jug— vet  there's  twa  of  them,  I  tbisk.  to 
the  Regiam,Fairlord— Daddie  Fairford— lend  us  tW 
pennies  to  buy  snocshing,  mine  is  done— Macer,  Ml 
another  cause.      ■ 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and* hist  body  woaM  A 
the  same  time  have  fallen  from  the  chair,  had  I  dm 
supported  him. 

*'This  is  intolerable/*  said  my  father— "Call  • 
chairman,  James  Wilkinson,  to  carry  this  degradd, 
worthless,  drunken  beast  home." 

When  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from  tWs  iW' 
morable  consultation,  under  the  care  of  an  able-bodied 
Celt,  my  father  hastily  bundled  up  the  papers,  as! 
showman,  whos3  exhioition  has  nnscRrried,  hast^tl 
remove  his  booth.  "  Here  are  mv  memoranda,  Alat, 
he  said,  in  a  hurried  way;  "look  them  careJullyonr 
—compare  them  with  tne  processes,  and  toin  HA 
vour  head  before  Tuesday.  Many  a  good  meecb  hai 
Been  made  for  a  beast  of  a  client ;  and  hark  y^  U 
hark  ye— I  nev  r  intended  to  cheat  vou  ofyoorai 
when  all  was  dine,  though  I  woulo  hove  liked  iv 
have  heard  the  sp  }ech  first :  but  there  is  nothing  Bv 
corning  the  horse  before  the  journey.  HereaieM 
goud  guineas  in  a  silk  purse— of  your  poor  mothcri 
netting,  Alan—she  would  have  been  a  blithe  «MUi 
to  have  seen  her  young  son  with  a  gown  oo  hisbadr 
—but  no  more  of  that— be  a  good  boy,  and  l»  v 
work  like  a  tiger." 

I  did  set  to  work,  Darsie :  for  who  could  resistsow 
motives?  With  my  father's  assistance^  J  have  ma^ 
tered  the  details,  confused  as  they  are:  and  ooTbM 
day,  I  shall  plead  as  well  for  Peter  Peeblea.  as  Icofi 
for  a  duke.  Indeed,  I  feel  my  head  so  clear  offOt 
subject,  as  to  be  able  to  write  this  long  letter  to /oaf 
into  which,  however,  Peter  and  his  lawsuit  osW 
insinuated  themselves  so  faf  as  to  show  you  how  nam 
they  at  present  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  mon^w 
careful  of  yotiraelf|  and  mindfuT  of  me,  who  am  eftf 
thine,  while  Alam  Faisfoss. 

From  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  meotionsit 
was  long  ere  this  Ittter  reached  the  person  lo  adMV 
it  waa  addreosed. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NARRATlVa. 


The  advantage  of  laying  before  the  reader,  hiflb 
ords  of  the  a  iors  themselves,  the  adventurer  whA 
e  miia  otherwise  have  narrated  in  our  owa.  bii 


words 
we 
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irvi  Hireat  popabfitjr  to'themiUieation  of  epistuhry 
iarmpomlenco,  avin-ftotisod  by  various  nireat  authore, 
■nd  bf  ouraelvra  in  tbe  pr«oe<ling  chapura.  Never- 
«jdeBB»  a  genuine  eoiTCi<pond|ence  of  tliia  kind  (and 
UeavKii  Ibrbtd  it  ahooid  be  in  any  respect  aophisti- 
caied  by  interpohitiona  of  our  own  !>  can  aeldom  be 
.  Ibond  to  contain  ail  in  which  it  ia  neceaaary  to  in- 
•iruct  the  readt-r  for  hie  fuU  comprehensioR  of  the 
tlory.  Alao  it  inuat  often  happen  that  varioua  prolixi- 
liea  ami  rvdundanciea  occur  in  the  courae  of  an  inter- 
Amnat  of  lettprs,  which  niurt  hang  as  a  dead  weip.hi 
•a  the  progmis  of  the  narrativo.  To  avoid  this  dt- 
lemmi^  aome  biofsraphere  have  uaed  (he  letters  of  the 
yanonages  eonremed,  or  liberal  extracts  froni  them, 
10  deacnbe  particulnr  incidenia,  or  cxprem  (he  senti- 
awBla  which  they  entertained }  while  (hey  connect 
tlwm  oecftsioiially  with  auch  portions  of  narrative^  as 
vay  aerve  to  earrv  on  the  thread  of  (be  e(or>'. . 

It  u  thus  that  the  adventuroiM  travellers,  who  ex- 
flora  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  now  move  op 
ittoneh  the  crumbling  snow-drift  so  elowly,  that  their 
yrojpv^  is  almost  iiiy>eroeptihle^  and  anon  abridge 
ikeir Mniti^  bv  springing  over  the  in  lerveningchasms 
arliaOiero^s  tii£ir  path,  wi(h  the  asaiataoce  of  their 
yisnm-Btavca.  Or,  to  make  a  briefer  simile,  the 
•anise  of  atory-telling  which  we  liave  for  the  preaenf 
•dapled,  resemblea  (he  original  discifiline  of  tnedra* 
fptmt>^  who  were  trained  to  serve  either  on  foot  or 
liarseback,  as  iheemerjOBnciesof  the  servk^  required. 
With  this  explanncion,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate 
Mine  drramatancea  which  Alan  Fairford  did  not, 
■nri  ooiitd  not,  write  to  his  correspondenL 

0«r  reader,  we  truat,  has  formed  somewhat  ap- 
pnacbing  lo  a  diatinct  idea  of  the  principal  characters 
mho  have  appeared  before  him  during  our  narrative ; 
Vat  ia  caae  our  good,  opinion  of  his  sagacity  has 
Vera  exaggerated,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  such  as  are 
■ifalicrcd  lo  the  laudable  practice  of  skipnivjfs  (with 
wlwm  vre  have  at  limes  a  strong  fellow-feeling,)  the 
Ailtowing  particulars  may  not  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  Sisunders  Fairlbrd,  as  he  was  UFually  called, 
was  a  man  of  busiaess  of  the  old.  school,  moderate 
lb  bia  rhorgea,  economical  and  even  niguardly  in  his 
capundtmre.  strictly  honest  in  conducting  his  own  cf- 
Aira,  and  those i>f  his  clients^  but  taught  by  long  rx- 
ferirnoe  to  be  wary  and  suspicioua  in  observing  the 
■Mti&nii  of  others.  Punctual  as  the  clock  of  Saint 
^CBlcB  t<»>ied  nine,  the  neat  dapper  form  of  (ha  little 
4k*^e  old  ^ntleman  was  seen  at  the  threshold  of  the 
CoQTt  h«l!.  or  at  fan  best,  at  tne  head  of  the  Back  Stair& 
jMaly  dreiracd  in  a  complete  suit  of  enuir>coloured 
Wown,  with  aiock  inga  of  silk  or  woollen,  as  eui(ed  (be 
amchef;  a  bobwig,  and  a  small  cocked  bat;  shoes 
Ifiidked  ikB  Warren  woukl  have  blacked  ihem ;  silver 
tkat  fencklea,  and  a  gold  stock-buckle.  A  nosegay  in 
mmmer,  and  a  sprig  of  holly  in  winter,  completed  his 
well-knowii  dress  and  appearance.  His  mannera  cor- 
taapondfld  wiib  hia  attire,  for  they  were  acrupulously 
chril,  and  not  a  little  formal.  He  waa  an  elder  of  the 
UriK,  and,  of  course,  sealoua  for  King  George  hnd  the 
0av«n>iiieot  even  to  slaying,  aa  he  had  showed  by 
lakinii;  «p  arms  in  (heir  cause.  But  then«  as  ho  had 
diHifa  and  connexions  of  business  among  families  of 
jipiMiaiu* political  tenets,  he  was  particular] v  cautious 
tooffe  all  (he  conventional  phrasea  which  the  civility 
aftlia  mne  had  devised,  as  an  admianble  mode  of  lan- 
l^ra^belwLXt  the  two  parties.  Thus  he  spoke  fome- 
timei*  of  the  Clievalif^r.  but  never  either  of  the  Prince, 
wfaieh  vouM  have  been  sacriflciug  his  own  princi- 
fles,  or  of  the  Pretender,  which  would  have  been  of- 
tenanre  to  those  of  others.  Again,  he  ut&ually  desig- 
aated  tho  Eehellion  aa  the  aj'air  of  1745,  and  spoke 
of  any  one  engaged  in  it  as  n  person  who  had  been 
avl  at  a  certain  tieriod.*  So  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Piaaricfd  waa  a  man  much  liked  and  respected  on  all 
■iim  ibuutgfa  hia  friends  would  not  have  been  sorry 

•  nuvrASMKHTEP  S^nrrwn  CiviT.iTV.— Sacli  were  litcinllf  tlM 
aaiii^  *r  »(j|f*m**i  obmrved  in  frneral  aocieiy  durtnit  Hie  nu- 
^nrV  jMtti,  whrr*  j*.  hm  hf  titi  iwoiM  onuMiol  in  a  citmi-aiir 
»«nk-?lMl  t*j  OvtetL,  to  Aiid  intlividuaia  niio  Imd  b«irne  arinN 
aa  «4W  aide  or  oU<r  m  (lie  civil  liruiiri  of  I74S.  Nntliiitir,  nc- 
aw<4«BV  lo  mr  recitUecfiuQ.  CKUId  he  more  mode  and  ducuruiM 
Uttm  thm  rvapeci  rlie<in  old  enrmiea  imici  to  eiirh  utlw>r'«  i  re.  u- 
r,w  in  Uii»  I  *peak  geuemllr.     J  Uave  HiUictfifuci  utue  or 


if  he  had  given  a  dmner  mors  freqr^ntly.  as  his  link* 
cellar  contained  some  clioiceold  wim.of  which,  oft 
such  rare  occasions,  he  was  no  niggnrd. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  this  good  old-iashioned  maft 
of  method,  besides  thai  which  he  really  felt  in  (hf 
dinchar;a»  of  his  daily  business,  waa  the  hope  to  se« 
hiaaon  Alan,  the  onfy  fn<it  of  a  imion  Y'hich  dcatJi 
early  dissolved;  attain  what  in  (he  father's  eyes  waa 
the  proudest  of  nil  distinciiona-  the  rank  and  faiaeol 
a  w  all-<*niploycd  lawyer. 

F.very  proft  srion  haa  rta  peculiar  honours,  ard  Mr. 
Pairford'a  mind  was  const  met  rd  npon  so  limited  and 
exclusive  a  plan,  that  he  valued  nothing,  save  the  ob* 
jects  of  ambition  which  his  own  presented.  H« 
would  have  shudden  d  at  Alan's  acquiring  the  renown 
of  a  hero,  and  laughed  with  scorn  tit  the  equally  bar« 
nn  Inurela  of  literature;  it  was  by  the  path  of  iha 
law  alone  that  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  rise  to 
eminence,  and  the  probabilities  of  succesa  or  difap« 
pointment  were  the  thoughts  of  hia  father  by  day,  an4 
his  dream  by  night. 

The  disposition  of  Alan  Fairford,  aa  well  aa  hia 
talents,  were  such  aa  to  encourage  his  fa(hcr*s  es- 
pecta(ions.  He  had  acu(enesa  of  intellect,  joined  to 
habita  of  long  and  pa(ient  atudv,  improved  no  doubt 
by  the  diaciphne  of  his  father's  houae ;  to  which,  fle> 
nernlly  speaking,  he  conformed  wi(h  (he  utmost  Of^ 
cility,  expressing  no  wish  for  faster  or  more  frcquenl 
relaxation  than  conaiB(ed  wi(h  his  father's  anxious 
and  severe  i¥8(riciions.  When  he  did  indulge  in  anf 
juvenile  frolics,  hia  father  bad  the  candour  to  lay  (bo^ 
whole  blame  upon  hia  more  mercurial  companioi^ 
Darsie  Latimer.  | 

Thia  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  aware,  had  been 
received  aa  an  inmate  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Fair- 
ford,  aenior,  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  delicacy  ol 
constitution  which  had  abrkiged  the  life  of  his  con* 
son,  began  (o  show  itself  in  the  fon,  and  when  tho 
father  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  disfoscd  to  indulgo 
his  slightest  wish..  That  the  young  Engl ishmiu  wao 
able  to  |)ay  a  considerable  board,  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance  to  Mr.  Pail  ford ;  it  was  enough  that  hio 
presence  seemed  to  make  his  son  cheerfil  and  harpj^ 
He  was  compelled  to  allow  that  "  Darsie  was  a  fino 
lad.  though  unsettled,"  and  he  would  have  had  fotuo 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him,  and  (he  appreliepsiono 
which  nia  levities  excited,  had  it  not  lern  for  tho 
voluntary  excursion  which  gave  rise  to  the  prccedinc 
conespondenre,  and  in  which  Mr.  Fairford  secrt-tlf 
rejoiora,  aaafibrding  the  meana  of  pcrantting  Alao 
from  his  gay  companion,  at  least  imtil  he  should  havt 
assumed,  and  become  accustomed  tO|  (be  duties  ol 
his  dry  and  laborious  rrofesFioit. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from  prorootins 
(he  end  which  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford  had  expcctd 
and  desii-ed.  The  young  men  were  united  by  tho 
closeat  bonds  of  intimacy;  and  the  more  so,  that 
nenherof  them  sought  nordesind  to  admit  any  othera 
into  theb-  society.  Alan  Fairford  was  averse  to  gtiH>> 
ral  company,  from  a  disposition  naturally  rrservet^ 
and  Darsie  1*8 timer  from  a  painful  sense  of  hia  owo 
unknown  origin,  peculiarly  afflicting  in  a  countiy 
wlierc  high  and  low  are  professed  genealoitis ts.  1  bO 
young  mc  n  were  all  in  all  to  each  other;  it  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  their  sefiaration  was  painfui.  and 
that  iia  efiecta  upon  Alan  Fairford,  jotried  to  tho 
anxiety  occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  hia  fricrid's  let* 
lers,  greatly  exceeded  what  thest  nior  had  anticipate^ 
Thcycungman  went  througK  his  uKual  duii(S,hia 
studies,  and  the  examinations  to  which  be  was  sub* 
jecied,  hot  with  nothing  like  the.  zeal  and  (|frsidnitr 
which  he  had  formeily  displayed ;  and  his  snxious  ani 
observant  father  aaw  bat  too  plainly  that  bis  heaal 
waa  with  his  absent  comrade. 

A  philoK>pher  would  have  given  W4i.v  to  thia  ridaqi 
feding,  in  hopes  lo  have  diminishtd  itaex^^epa,  an4 
permitted  (he  yruths  to  have  Iwen  some  time  togo- 
ther,  that  their  iniiirac^  misht  have  b<en  bioken  otf 
by  degrees  j  but  Mr.  Fairfotd  only  saw  ihe  more  diiecl 
niodeofcf>ntinued  r»)F(rain(,  which,  however,  he  wao 
('esirouB  of  veilins;  under  some  plausMe  {pretext.  In 
(he  anxiety  which  he  felt  on  this  oc(>aMon,  he  had 
h-!d  con  I  mimical  ion  wi;hsn  old  acfnininlari'^,  P-ter 
Onidfii^itt  wi>U  whom  the  reader  ia  partly  acgnamnafc 
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^Ahii,**  he  ntd,  ''waf  afwe  wad,  and  aye  wauri 
and  he  was  expeofins^  every  moment  when  he  wouM 
Mart  ofT  in  a  wildijobse-chaae  after  the  eallant  Lati- 
mer; Will  Sampsjn,  tfio  h  )r80-hirer  in  Gandiemaker 
Row,  had  given  him  a  hint  that  Alan  had  b.!en  look- 
ing for  a  good  hack,  to  go  to  the  ooimtry  for  a  few 
daya^  And  ;hen  to  oppose  him  downright—he  ooiild 
sot  bnt  think  on  (he  way  his  poor  ifkother  was  re- 
Boved— Would  to  Heaven  he  waa  yoked  to  some 
light  piece  of  business,  no  matter  whether  well  or  ill 
paid,  but  some  job  that  would  hamshackle  him  at  least 
•ntil  the  Courts  rose,  if  it  were  bat  for  decency's  sake." 

Peter  Dradgeit  sympathized,  for  Peter  bad  a  son, 
who,  reason  or  none,  would  needs  exchange  the  torn 
tod  mky  fustian  sleeves  for  the  blue  jacket  and  white 
lapelle ;  and  he  suggested,  as  the  reader  knows,  the 
togaging  our  friend  Alan  m  the  niatter  of  Poor  Peter 
Peebles,  just  opened  by  the  desertion  of  young  Dum* 
loustie,  whose  defection  would  be  at  the  same  time 
0onceaied ;  and  this,  Drudgeit  said,  **  woukl  be  felling 
two  dogs  with  one  stone. 

M^th  these  explanations,  the  reader  will  hold  a  man 
of  the  elder  Fairford's  sense  and  experience  free  from 
Che  hazardous  and  impatieivt  curiosity  with  which 
hoy*  fling  a  puppy  into  a  deep  pond,  merely  to  see  if 
the  creature  can  swim.  However  confident  in  his 
ion's  talents,  which  were  really  oonsklerable,  he 
would  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  involved  him  in 
the  duty  of  pleading  a  complicated  and  difAcult  case^ 
■pon  his  very  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  had  he  not 
tesortcd  to  tt  as  an  eflfectual*  wav  to  prevent  the 
young  man  from  taking  a  step,  which  his  habits  of 
Chinkmg  represented  as  a  most  fatal  one  at  his  outset 
•flife. 

Betwixt  two  evils,  Mr.  Fairford  chose  Ihat  which 
was  in  his  own  apprehension  the  least ;  and,  like  a 
brave  officer  sending  forth  his  son  to  battle,  rather 
those  he  should  die  upon  the  breach,  than  desert  the 
conflict  with  dishonour.  Neither  dkf  he  leave  hmi  to 
fcis  own  unassisted  energies.  Like  Aipheus  preceding 
Herrulca,  he  himself  encountered  the  Augean  maas 
•f  Peter  Peebles's  law-niattd^  It  was  to  the  old 
nan  a  labour  of  love  to  place  in  a  clear  and  undis* 
torted  view  the  real  merits  of  this  case,  which  the 

SBreiessness  and  blunders  of  Peter's  former  solicitors 
ad  converted  into  a  huge  chaotic  mass  of  unintelli- 
gible technicality ;  and  such  was  his  skill  and  indus- 
try, that  he  was  able,  after  the  severe  toil  of  two  or 
three  days,  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the 
young  counsel  the  principal  fiicts  of  the  case,  in  a 
sight  equally  simple  and  comprehensible.  With  the 
•ssistancti  of  a  solicitor  so  affectionate  and  indefati- 
gable, Alan  Fairford  was  enabled,  when  the  day  of 
tial  arrived,  to  walk  towards  the  Court,  attended  by 
is  anxious  yet  enoouraging  parent,  with  some  degree 
«f,confidence  that  he  would  lose  no  reputation  upon 
this  arduous  occasion. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Court  by  Poor 
Peter  Peebles,  in  his  usual  plentitude<if  wig  ana  oelsi- 
lude  of  hat  He  seized  on  the  young  pleader  like  a 
lion  on  his  prey:  "How  is  a'  wi'  you,  Mr.  Alan— 
flow  is  a'  wi'  you,  man  ?— The  awfir  day  is  cume  at 
last— a  day  that  will  be  lang  minded  in  this  house. 
Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Ptainstanos—conjoined 
brocesses—Hearng  in  prosence— stands  for  the  Short 
Roll  for  this  day^I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  a 
week  for  thinking  of  it,  end,  I  dare  to  say,  neither  has 
the  Lord  President  htmsell— for  such  a  cause !  I  Bnt 
your  father  garr'd  me  tak  a  wee  drap  ower  muckle 
of  his  pint  bottle  the  other  night :  it's  no  right  to  mix 
farandy  wi'  business,  Mr.  Fairford.  I  would  have 
l>een  the  waur  o'  liquor  if  I  would  have  drank  as 
•nqckle  as  you  twa  would  have  had  me.  But  there's 
a  time  for  a'  thini^s,  and  if  ve  will  dine  with  me  after 
the  case  is  heard,  or,  whiw  is  the  same,  or  maybe 
abetter,  ru  gang  my  ways  ha  me  wi'  you  and  I  winna 
•bject  to  a  cneenu'  glass,  within  the  Iraunds  of  moder- 
auon." 

Old  Fairford  shrugged  his  shoohlerB  and  hurried 
fast  the  client,  saw  his  son  wrapt  in  the  sable  bom- 
bazine, which,  in  his  eyes,  was  mobe  venerable  than 
an  archbishop's  lawn,  and  could  not  help  fondly  pat- 
ting his  shoulder,  and  whispering  to  him  to  take 
tnd  sb^w  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it    The 


party  entered  the  Outer  Hall  of  die  Ooart,  oaostli 
place  of  meeting  of  the  aneient  Scottish  Paitianei^ 
and  which  corresponds  to  ths  use  i^  WsstriiBiit 
HalJ  in  Rngland,  serving  as  a  vestibule  to  theinafl^ 
House,  as  tt  is  termed,  and  fl  place  of  dominioD  li 
certain  sedentary  personages  called  Lords  Oidiaiiy. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  mommg,  was  spent  Iqrdl 
Fairford  in  reiterating  his  instructions  to  Alaa,  aai 
in  running  from  one  person  to  another,  from  mm 
he  thought  he  could  still  glean  some  grains  of  iafb^ 
mation,  eithet*  oonoeming  the  point  at  issuer  or  ooli» 
teral  cases.  Mean  rime  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  wboa 
shallow  brain  waa  altogether  unable  to  bear  die  m 
portance  of  the  momeot,  kept  as  ck)se  to  his  yn^ 
counsel  as  shadow  to  substance,  afTocied  ww  u 
speak  loud,  now  to  whisper  in  his  ear.  now  to  (Ml 
faia  ghastly  countenance  with  wreathed  smilei,  aov 
to  Cloud  it  with  a  shade  of  deep  and  solemn  ii 
anee,  and  anon  to  contort  it  with  the  sneer  of 
and  derision.  These  moods  of  the  client's  reind  mm 
accompanied  with  singular  '^mopings  and  mowiaiw 
fantastic  gestures,  which  the  man  of  rags  andlilh 
gation  deemed  appropriate  to  his  changes  of  ca»t» 
nance.  Now  he  brandished  bis  srm  alofk,  now  thiol 
his  fist  straight  out,  as  if  to  knock  his  oppoasntdo«a 
Now  he  laid  his  open  palm  on  his  bcwm,  and  nav 
flinging  it  abroad,  he  gallantly  snapped  hisfingma 
the  nir. 

These  dehionstrationa^  and  the  obvioos  shame  nl 
embarrassment  of  Alan  Fairford,  dkl  notesetpeu 
observation  of  the  juvcntle  kJlers  in  the  hall.  Tvf 
did  not,  indeed,  approach  Peter  with  their  (jsual  fBi» ) 
liarity.  from  aome  feeling  of  deference  towards  F» 
fbrd,  though  many  accused  him  of  conceit  in  pr>n» 
ing  to  undertake  at  this  early  stage  of  his  praeueei 
csee  of  considerable  difficulty.  But  Alan,  notwn^ 
standing  this  forbearance,  was  not  the  less  senaM 
that  he  and  his  companion  were  the  subjects  of  iM 
a  pasaing  jest,  and  many  a  shout  of  laughter,  «ii 
which  that  region  at  all  tfmes  abounds. 

At  length  the  young  counsel's  patienoe  gave  ^ 
and  as  it  threatened  to  carry  his  pfcsencs  of  «{■ 
and  recollection  along  with  it,  Alan  frankly,  tow  ■ 
fither,  that  unless  he  wsa  relieved  from  theinflieM 
of  his  client's  personal  presence  and  instructiimM* 
must  necessarily  throw  up  his  brief,  and  deeliaeHew 
ing  the  case. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Allan,"  said  the  old  g«JJ 
man,  almost  at  hia  own  wit's  end  upon  hearinsoi 
dilemma;  "dinna  mind  the  silly  ne'er-do-weel;^ 
cannot  keep  the  man  from  hearing  bis  own  c8M| 
though  he  be  not  qiiite  right  in  the  head." 

"<Jn  my  life,  sir?*  answered  Alan,  "I  shall  l)6«J 
able  to  go  on,  he  drives  everything  out  of  mr  ttsMm 
brance ;  and  if  I  attempt  to  apeak  serioHSly  of  m 
injuries  he  has  sustained,  and  the  condition  fasi 
reduced  to,  how  can  I  expect  but  that  the  V9j.  *{ 
pearance  of  such  an  absurd  searecibw  will  mm  itv 
into  ridicule?"  * 

''  There  is  something  in  that,*'  said  Saunden  Wm 
ford,  glancing  a  look  at  Poor  Peter,  and  thw.e* 
tiously  inserting  his  forefinger  under  his  .hob-w*p 
order  to  rub  his  temple  and  aid  his  invention ;  kea 
no  figure  for  the  fore-bar  to  see  without  laogn^ 
but  how  to  i^t  rid  of  him  ?  To  speak  sense,  off^ 
thing  like  it,  is  the  last  thing  he  will  listen  to.-jSt 
ay— Alan,  my  dnrling;  hae^tience;  I'll  get  am 
on  the  instant,  like  a  gowflrba'." 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  hia  ally,  Peter  -  .^ 
who,  on  seeing  him  with  marks  of  haste  in  nissj 
and  care  upon  his  countenance,  clapped  his  pra  I 
hind  his  ear,  with  '*  What's  the  stir  now,  Mr.  Sm 
ders  7— Is  there  anght  wranj^'f 

"Here's  a  dollar,  man,"  said  Mr.  Saunders;  i  _ 
or  never,  Peter,  do  me  a  good  turn.  Yonder't  JJ 
namesake,  Peter  Peebles,  will  drive  the  swine  W 
our  bonny  banks  of  yam  ;•  gel  him  over  to  Jog 
Coffee-house,  man— ^  him  nis  meridian— keep  ■ 
there,  dnink  or  sober,  till  the  bearing  is  ower.' 

•  T\w  rtmiln  i»  nbf^tnB,  from  tiM  old  BmnufacmrB  of  • 
Itrd.  when  the  ruil«>wtro*t  thrift, a*  «•*•  r«»«  wftwfhlw 
wintof  wai  called,  whm  laid  down  to  bleach  by  llio  «•»»■ 
was  peealiarijr  aipotipd  to  the  inroada  of  die  pi|a,  loMiA  > 
ragulatad  about  a  Scottiflb  Ana-liuMaa. 
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•  Enenj^h  saJd,*'(|iiotli  Peter  Dru^tt,  no  way  dii- 
■Iptsed  w!ih  his  own  share  in  the  service  required,— 
* We'sc  do  four  biddin^^." 

"  AccpnJingly,  the  scribe  wat  ""-esently  seen  whis- 
lienog:  in  the  carof  Peler  Pee»».-v,  whose  responses 
came Tonh  in  the^ollowing  brokc-n  form  :— 

"Leave  the  Court  i**-  ac  minute  on  this' great  day 

•f  judgment  ?--noi  I,  b/  'he  Rbg Eh  I    what? 

Biandy,  did  ye  say— Frencn  Brandy?— couldn«  ye 
fetch  a  stoop  to  the  bar  under  your  coat,  man  ?— Im- 
possible? ^a,  if  it's  clean  impossible,  and  if  we  have 
an  hour  good  till  they  get  through  the  sinde  bills  and 
the  summar-rull,  I  carena  if  I  cross  the  CK>se  wi'  you ; 
I  am  sure  I  need  aometbing  to  keep  my  heart  up  this 
awful  day ;  but  Til  no  stay  above  an  instant— not 
above  a  minutcof  time— nor  drink  aboon  a  single  Kill." 

In  a  fetv  minutes  afterwards  the  two  Peters  were 
•Bsn  movi  -g  throuj^  the  PRrnanient  Close,  (which 
■ewfangled  affectation  has  termed  a  Square,)  the  tri- 
Bmphant  Drudgeit  leading  captive  the  passive  Pee- 
Uea,  whose  le^s  conduct^  him  towards  the  dram- 
•hop^  while  m#  reverted  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
Court.  They  dived  into  the  Cimmerian  abysses  of 
Jolio*s  Coffee-house,*  formerly  rhe  fovourite  rendez- 
voosof  the  classical  and  genial  Doctor  Pilcairo,  and 
were  for  the  nrescnt  seen  no  more. 

Helievea  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Palrford  had 
line  to  rally  bis  recollections,  which,  in  the  irritation 
of  bis  spirits,  had  nearly  escaped  him.  and  to  prepare 
thnseti  for  a  task,  the  successful  discharce  or  failure 
il  which  must,  he  was  aware,  have  the  deepest  inHu- 
{  eoee  upon  his  fortunes.  He  bad  pride,  was  not  with- 
out a  consciousness  of  talent,  and  the  sense  of  his 
Ikther'aieelings  upon  the  subject  impelled  him  to  the 
utmost  exertion.  Above  all,  ne  bad  that  son  of  self- 
tommand  which  is  essential  to  success  in  every  ar- 
duogs  undenaking,  and  be  was  constitutionally  free 
mm  that  feverish  im'tabiiity,  by  which  those  whose 
over-active  imaginations  exaggerate  difficulties,  ren- 
4tr  themselves  mcapable  of  encountering  such  when 
ibgr  arrive. 

,  Having  collected  all  the  scattered  and  broken  asso- 
eta^na  which  were  necessary,  Alan's  thoughts  re- 

rited  to  Dumfries- shhe,  and  tne  precarious  situation 
which  he  feared  hie  beloved  friend  had  placed  him- 
adf;  and  once  and  again  he  consulted  his  wnlch, 
eager  to  have  his  present  task  commenced  and  ended, 
ftat  be  misht  hasten  to  Darsie's  assistance.  The 
hour  and  moment  at  length  arrived.  The  Macer 
ibouted,  with  all  his  well-remembered  braz^m  strength 
•f  lmlg^  ••  Poor  Peter  Peebles  versus  Plainstaiies, 
pet  Dumtoustie  tl  Tough  :— Maisler  Da-a-niel  Dum- 
OMistie!"  Dumtoustie  answered  not  the  summons, 
wfaieh,  deep  and  swelling  as  it  was,  could  not  reach 
tcroes  the  Qoeensferry ;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford 
appeared  in  his  place. 

The  Court  waa  very  much  crowded ;  for  much 
anrnaemftnt  had  been  received  on  former  o<ica8ion8 
when  Peter  had  volunteeied  his  own  oratory,  and  had 
been  completely  aucoroeful  io  routing  the  gravity  of 
iie  whole  procedore,  and  putting  to  silence,  not  indeed 
Ike  counsdl  of  the  opposite  party,  but  his  own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  considerably  sur- 
yriaed  at  the  juvenile  appearance  of  the  young  man 
who  appeared  in  the  room  of  Dumtoustie,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  opening  this  complicated  and  long  depending 
ffocess,  and  tne  common  herd  were  disappomted  at 
Ike  absence  of  Peter  the  client,  the  Punch  in  clio  of  the 
expected  entertainment.  The  Judges  looked  with  a 
very  favoarable  countenance  on  our  friend  Alan,  most 
■f  them  bdng  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  so  old  a 

*  "nth  aMrll  ihirlr  eiHlbe  h<Nue,  now  tramt  down,  wnt  the 
MMnaCMcfi  wriicri  and  derki  Iwloninne  to  the  Partiament 
Bowe  atota  thirty  years  afu,  aa  retained  tlie  aiinirrt  dcolliitli 
CWiMB  at  a  naaridiaa,  aa  it  was  railed,  or  noontide  dram  of 
jSpMla.  If  tlMrir  proceediofa  were  wnicl>ed,  tlicy  nticlit  be MM*n 
1»  lam  Mfofy  aboat  ttie  hoar  of  noiio,  and  cxehance  lonka  wi i  h 
•aeh  otber  frutt,  ilieir  aorarate  deak«,  till  at  ien^t^i  sonio  one 
ef  ft«raMlaDd  difnifled  presence  aammed  tlie  iionouroriendinfir 
■le  baa ',  ahen  away  Uicy  wenU  Uirendinir  tiie  crowd  like  n 
pring  of  wild  fowl,  crnsaed  Uia  aqunre  or  cIom.  nnd  rullowinr 
■Mn  other  nito  ih«*  cofro»-hoo-e.  rocai  •e'l  in  turn  from  the  hnnd 
aCMw  waiter,  the  nwridian.  whidt  wax  i  lare^  ready  at  Uie  I  ar. 
Am  they  did,  day  by  day  :  and  lliouf  h  they  did  not  tpcak  fo 
iarti  oilter,  ili«y  wejned  io  attach  a  certain  decree  of  auciabil' 
ir  !•  parfwouoff  Uie  eeiennoy  ' 


practitioner  as  hisfatber^  and  all,  or  almost  all,  al  ,^ 
mg,  from  civility,  the  same  fair  ploy  to  the  first  picadi 
of  a  counsel,  which  the  House  ol  Commons  yieldaj 
the  moiden  speech  of  one  of  its  members. 

Lord  Bladaerskate  was  an  exception  to  thisgeni 
expression  of  benevolence.  He  scowled  uijun  A 
from  beneath  his  large,  shaggy,  gray  eye-brows, ) 
as  if  the  young  lawyer  had  been  upwrpuig  hik  nephei  ^ 
honourti,  instead  of  covering  his  disgrace;  and,  frd 
feelings  which  did  his  lordship  Hide  honour,  he  dj 
vatcly  hoped  (he  young  man  would  not  succeed  in  t^ 
cause  which  his  kinsman  had  abandoned. 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  waa,  in  spite) 
himself,  pleased  with  the  judicious  and  modest  loi 
in  which  Alan  began  his  address  to  the  Court,  apo( 
gizing  for  his  own  presumption,  and  excusing  it  by  U 
pudden  illness  of  nis  learned  brother,  for  whom  fl 
labour  of  opening  a  cause  of  soum)  ditnc\ihy  and  in 
poriance  had  been  much  more  worthily  designed,  fl 
spoke  of  himself  as  he  really  was,  and  of  young  Dull 
toufitie  ns  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  taking  cai 
not  to  dwell  on  either  topic  a  moment  longer  tht 
was  necessary;  The  old  Judge's  looks  became  n 
nign :  his  family  pride  was  propitiated,  and,  please 
equally  with  the  modesty  and  civility  of  ihe  youB 
man  whom  he  had  thought  forward  and  officioi:s,  I 
relaxed  the  scorn  of  his  A-atures  into  an  expression  c 
profound  attention ;  the  highest  compliment,  and  til 
greatest  encouragement,  w-hich  a  judge  can  render  I 
me  counsel  addressing  him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  favourable  attci 
tion  of  the  court,  the  young  lawver,  using  the  lighi 
which  his  father's  experience  and  knowU?dce  of  Eva 
ness  had  afl'orded  him,  proceeded  wiih  an  address  nn 
clearness,  unexpecK  d  from  one  of  his  years,  to  rcmo% 
from  (he  rase  i(self  those  complicated  formalities  wit 
which  it  had  been  loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips  frum 
wound  the  dressings  which  have  been  hastily  wrappe 
round  it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  his  cure  sccundm 
artem.  Pevcloped  of  the  cumbrous  and  complicate 
technicamies  of  litigation,  with  which  the  pervers 
obstinacy  of  the  client,  the  inconsiderate  haste  or  it 
norance  of  his  agents,  and  the  evasions  of  a  Fub(l 
adversary  had  invested  the  process,  the  cause  of  Poc 
Peter  Peebles,  standing  upon  its  simple  merits,  wa 
jio  bad  8ubjcc(  for  the  declamation  of  a  young  counse 
nor  dk2  our  friend  Alan  foil  to  avail  himself  of  its  stron 
points.  .      ,   , 

He  exhibited  his  client  as  a  simple-hearted,  hones 
well-meaning  man,  whot,  during  a  copartnership  o 
twelve  years,  had  gradually  become  impoverishes 
while  his  partner,  (his  former  clerk,)  having  no  fund 
but  his  share  of  the  same  business,  into  which  he  ha 
been  admitted  without  any  advance  of  stock,  had  b( 
come  gradually  more  and  more  wealthy. 

"Their  assotriation,"  said  Alan,  and  the  little  fligt 
was  received  with  some  applause.  "  resembled  t!ie  ar 
cient  story  of  the  fruit  which  was  carved  wiih  a  knij 
poisoned  on  one  side  of  the  blade  only,  so  that  the  » 
dividual  to  whom  the  envenomed  ponion  was  scrva 
drew  decay  and  death  from  what  afibrded  savour  an 
sustenance  to  the  consumer  of  the  other  moiety. 
He  then  plunged  boldly  into  the  marc  rnagvum  p 
nccompts  between  the  parlies :  he  pursued  each  fall 
statement  from  the  waste-book  to  (he  day-book,  froi 
ihe  dav-book  to  the  bill- biwk^  from  the  bill- book  ( 
the  Icxlger;  placed  the  artful  interpolations  and  if 
sertions  of  (he  fallacious  Plainstanes  in  array  againi 
each  other,  and  against  the  fact;  and,  availing  bin 
self  to  the  utmost  of  his  father's  previous  laboi'rs,  an 
his  own  knowledge  of  accompta.  in  which  he  ha 
been  sedulously  trained,  be  laid  Ufpre  the  Court 
clear  and  intelligible  statemeiit  of  the  atlatrsof  tr 
copartnery,  showing  with  precision,  that  a  large  bi 
lance  must,  at  the  dissolution,  have  been  due  to  h 
client,  sufficient  U>  have  enabled  him  »u  have  carrit 
on  business  on  his  own  account,  and  thus  to  have  r 
tained  his  simalion  in  society,  as  an  independent  ai 
indu  trious  irrdesman.  '*  But,  instead  of  this  jus(u 
hein;;  volun(arily  rendered  by  (he  former  clerk  (u  h 
former  master,— by  the  party  obligeil  to  his  benefartc 
— bv  one  lionesi  man  to  another,— his  wretched  cliei 
had  b  en  compelled  to  follow  his  quondam  clerk,  h 
present  debtor,  from  Court  to  Court ;  had  found  h 


jii9t  cliiini«  met  with  well-invented  but  unlounfied 
counier-clajins;  hati  seen  his  pnrly  shift  hisoharncter 
of  pursuer  or dffenier.  as oftiTi  ns  Harlc><|uiri  etrtH:r8 
his  transfomialions  till,  in  a  chase  so  vaned  and  so 
Ion;?,  the  unhappy  ]itii;anl  had  lost  subsiancv.',  reputa- 
tion, and  alm.)et  ttie  use  of  reason  irst-lf,  and  came 
before  ttieir  I^ordships  an  ob;cct  of  Ihou^hlless  derision 
10  the  unrert.^rin;/,  of  co-npaasion  tq  the  beiter- 
heartcd,  and  uf  awlul  meditation  to  every  one,  who 
considered  that,  in  n  country  where  excellent  laws 
were  adtninisti  red  b/uprijrht  and  incorniplihic  judfjfS, 
a  man  mi^ht  pursue  an  almost  indisputable  claim 
throu.i?h  all  the  mazosof  liii;^tion  ;  lose  fortune,  re- 
putaiion,  and  reason  itself  in  the  chase,  and  at  length 
come  before  the  ^^up^eme  Court  of  his  country  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  unhappy  client,  a  vfctim  to 
protracted  jus? ice.  and  to  that  hope  delayed  which 
•ickens  the  heart.  * 

The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feding  made  as  ranch 
impression  on  the  Ben':h,  as  had  been  previously  ef- 
fected by  the  clearness  of  Alan's  argument.  The  ab- 
purd  form  of  Peter  himstlf,  with  his  tow-wig,  was 
fortunately  not  present  to  excite  any  ludicmus  emo- 
tion, and  the  pause  that  look  place  when  the  youn^ 
lawyer  had  concluded  his  speech,  was  followed  by  a 
murmur  of  anprob.ition,  which  the  ears  of  hisfatner 
drank  in  as  the  sweetest  sounds  that  had  ev#nr  entered 
them.  Many  a  hand  of  i^ratulaiion  was  thrust  out  to 
his  erasp,  trembling  as  it  was  with  anxiety,  and  finally 
with  dehghr:  his  voice  faltering,  as  lie  replied,  "Ay. 
•V,  1  kend  Alan  was  the  lad  to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil 
a  horn."* 

The  connsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an  old  prac- 
lionc,  who  had  noied  toocloselv  the  impression  made 
by  Alan's  pleading,  not  to  fear  the  consequences  of  an 
4mmt?diate  decision.  He  paid  the  highest  complimcnls 
to  his  very  young  brother— "the  Benjamin,  as  he 
vrould  prfsiime  to  call  him,  of  the  learnad  Faculty— 
•aid  the  alleg-^l  hardships  of  Mr.  Peebles  were  com- 
pensatefl,  by  his  being  placM  in  a  situation  where  ihe 
iMjnevolenceof  their  Lordships  had  assigned  him  gra- 
tuitously such  nssi«<tance  as  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  obtained  at  a  liigli  priw— and  allowed  his  yoimg 
brother  had  pm  many  things  in  such  a  new  point  of 
%'iew,  ihnt.  although  he  was  quite  certain  of  his  ability 
to  refute  them,  he  was  honestly  desirous  of  having  a 
few  hours  to  arranije  his  answer,  in  order  to  be  a!>le 
to  follow  Mr.  Pairtord  from  poin;  to  point.  He  had 
further  to  observe,  there  was  one'point  of  the  case  to 
which  his  brother,  whose  attention  had  been  other- 
wise so  wonderfully  comprehensive,  had  not  given  the 
consideration  which  he  expected ;  it  was  found^^d  on 
theinTcrprctation  of  certfiin  correspondence  which  hid 
passed  betwixt  ihe  parties,  soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  copartnery.*' 

The  Court  having  heard  Mr.  Tough,  readily  allowed 
him  two  days  for  preparin:;  himself  hinting,  at  the 
taiiie  lime,  that  he  might  find  his  task  difficult,  and 
affljrdin?  the  young  counsel,  with  high  encomiums 
iipon  the  mode  in  which  he  had  acquittcKJ  himself,  the 
choice  of  siwiakin^,  either  noworatntxlfailin^'of  the 
the  cau^G,  upon  the  point  wMch  Plainstane's  lawyer 
had  advL-rfed  to. 

Alan  mo  lestly  apo^ogizM  for  what  in  fact  had  been 
an  omission  vnry  pardonable  in  so  complicated  a  case, 
and  profes«>e  I  iiimself  instantly  ready  to  go  throug'.j 
that  correspondence,  and  prove  that  it  was  in  form 
and  substance  exactlv  applicable  to  the  view  of  the 
rase  he  had  submitted  to  llieir  I  )rd?hins.  He  applurl 
to  his  father,  who  sat  behind  him,  to  hand  hirn,  from 
titn.^  to  time,  the  l-'ters,  in  the  ord.r  in  which  he 
meant  to  read  and  comment  upon  them. 

Old  (^junsi'llor  Tough  hid  probably  formed  an  in- 
p5niousenonj;hs^hem'j  to  blunt  theeUecioftheyoun^ 
l.iwyer's  ^»a^>ning.  by  thus  obliging;  him  to  follow  un 
«  proiyss  of  reasoning,  clear  and  complete  in  itself, 
by  a  h:isfy  aiul  extemporary  appendix.  If  so,  hi 
rcemel  likely  to  b.*  disappoint  hI  ;  for  Ahn  was  well 
prepa  'm  on  this,  as  on  other  n  iris  of  ihe  cause,  an  1 
rec  imii'^nced  hrj  pi  ad  ng  with  a  degree  of  animntio  i 
and  ppTit,  w!iich  a  lied  force  ev.  n  to  whnt  he  ha  I 
form  !rlv  stulel,  :md  mi^ht  perhaps  hive  t»cc:asionJ:l 

•  -Ativl  of  no  itfiviMiru-i.iH  fip*j.»iio  rtMol>Ori  at  all  ru-i»  U 


the  old  gentleman  to  ragiet  his  havioit  «£fain  '^allai 
him  up ;  when  his  lather^  as  he  handea  him  ilie  Itl- 
lers,  put  one  into  his  hand  which  produced  a  angukr 
efUcl  on  the  pleader. 

At  (he  first  glance,  he  saw  that  the  paper  hadoi 
reference  lo  the  affairs  of  Peter  Peebles;  bat  the  fini 
glance  also  showed  him,  what,  even  at  that  tiiiic,  aod 
in  (hat  presence,  h^^  could  not  help  reading;  a^ 
vvtjich,  being  read,  see^ied  totally  to  disconcvit  hp 
ideas.  He  stopped  sliori  in  his  harangue— gazed  qa 
the  paper  with  a  look  of  surpnse  and  horror— uttered 
an  exclamation,  and.  flinging  down  the  brief  which 
be  had  in  his  band,  ntirried  out  of  Court  without  n- 
turnihg  a  single  word  uf  answer  to  the  varknis  quca> 
tions,^what  was  the  matter  ?"—"  Was  be  taken  us- 
well  ?•  —"  Should  not  a  chair  be  called  7* '  &c  \c.  &(. 

The  older  Mr.  Fnirford,  who  remained  ^^aied,  ao^ 
looking  as  senseless  as  if  he  bad  been  made  of  stoaf 
wad  at  length  recalled  to  himself  by  the  aiijcious  in- 
quiries of  tne  judges  and  the  cpunqel  after  his  eoo'ji 
health.  ,  He  (hen  Foso  with  an  air,  in  wliich  was  aiia- 
eled  the  deep  habitual  reverence  in  which  he  heldthi 
Court,  with  some  internal  cause  of  agitation,  and  viA 
difficulty  mentioned  something  of  a  mistake — a  pieet 
of  bad  news— Alan,  he  hoped,  would  be  well  enoup 
to-morrow.  But  unable  to  proceed  facther.be  da9«J 
his  hands  tofeelber,  exclaiming,  **My  son  I  my  soaf 
and  left  the  court  nastily,  as  if  in  pursuit' of  hi nii. 

"What*B  the  nialter  with  the  auld  bitch  ^  next T^ 
said  an  acute  metaphysical  judg&  though  aoniewbii 
coarse  in  his  manners,  aside  to  ois  brethren.  "Tliii 
ie  a  daft  cause,  Bladderskaie— first,  it  drives  ibe  pos 
man  madihai  aught  it— rheo  your  iievoysoeadu 
with  friji^ht,  and  flies  the  pit— then  this  smart  youQ| 
hopeful  is  affthe  hooks  with  too  hard  study,  I  faiicf- 
and  now  auld  Saunders  Foirford  is  as  lunalick  as  tbi 
best  of  them.    What  say  ye  till't,  ye  bitch  f 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladderskate,  mo^ 
tQO  formal  to  admire  the  levities  in  which  hisphilO' 
sophical  brother  sometimes  indulged—'*  I  any  aoihii^ 
but  pray  to  Heaven  to  keep  our  own  wits." 

"Amen,  amen,"  answered  his  learned  brother; 
"for  someof  us  have  but  few  to  spare." 

The  Court  then  arosej  and  the  audience  departed 
greatly  wondering  at  the  talent  displayed  by  Aim 
Fairford^  at  his  first  appearance,  in  aca3c  so  cuffiaft 
and  so  coniplicute<i,  and  ossigning  a  hundred  ooar 
jcctural  cause's,  each  din*«jren(  irom  the  others,  for  lai 
singular  interruption  which  had  clouded  hi^  day^ 
succcFS.  The  worst  of  the  whofe  was,  that  six  a^ei 
who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolutiuo 
thrusting  a  retamin;;  fee  into  Alan's  hand  aa  he  i 
the  court,  shook  their  heads  as  they  returned  ^ 
money  into  their  leathern  pouches,  and  said,  *'  ihati^ 
lad  was  cKver,  but  they  would  like  to  see  more  of  bM 
before  they  engaged  nim  ir)  the  way  of  bnciiiitfa^ 
thev  did  not  lilLie  ois  lowpiag  awav  like  a  (Ua  ia  a 
blankd." 


CHAPTER  It 

Hat)  our  friend  Alexander  Fairford  known  tbeoot- 
secpiencos  of  his  son's  abrupt  retreat  from  the  CoM^ 
which  was  mentioned  m  the  end  of  tbe  last  dutpMa 
it  might  have  accomplished  rhe  prediction  uf  the  hvi£ 
old  judge,  nnd  driven  him  utterly  distracted.  Aay 
was,  he  was  miserable  enough.  His  son  had  risen  ti^ 
degrees  higher  in  his  estimation  than  ever,  by  his  ^~ 
piny  of  juridical  talents,  which  seemed  to  aspire  V 
that  the  aoplauso  of  the  judges  and  professors  i  ' 
law,  whicn.  in  his  estimation,  was  worth  that  u. 
miiikind  besides,, authorized  to  ihe  fullest  ej^ient  I 
advantageous  estimate  which  even  hispar«nlat  pa^ 
ri.ihty  had  lieen  imluced  to  form  of  Alan's  powos 
On  the  other  hand,  he  fell  that  he  was  hiiiiB«iin| 
little  humbled,  from  a  disguise  which  he  hiiil\ii  ii  liiy 
towards  this  son  of  his  hopes  and  wishes.  -^  , 

The  truth  was,  that  on  the  morning  of  this  rvtvam 
day,  Mr.  Alexander  Fairford  hrtd  received  from  ftk 
correspondent  and.  friend,  Provost  Crosbie  of  Oaii» 
fries,  a  Idler  of  the  following  tenor  x— 

*  TmditiiHi  DHcribc:*  rhi<4  nfnm^ical  -ityk^  of  Unffoag*  la  dit 
iucenjuiu  aiid  pluliMopliical  LunJ  Ktimcs. 
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"YoDR  respected  favour  of  23th  ultimo,  per  favour 
of  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  reached  me  in  safety,  and  I 
ihowed  to  the  young  i^entlenian  such  attentions  as  he 
was  pleased  lo  accept  of.  The  object  of  my  present 
writing  is  twofold.  First,  the  council  are  of  opinion 
that  you  should  now  benn  to  stir  in  the  ihirlage  cause ; 
and  ihtf  think  thev  will  be  able,  fromevidence  wniier 
Ttpartum^  to  enable  you  lo  amend  your  condesceod- 
enoe  upon  the  use  ailDd  wont  of  the  bursh.  touching 
the  grtma  incceta  ti  Uiala.  So  you  vdllplease  con- 
adet  yourself  as  authorized  to  speak  to  Mr.  Peat,  and 
lay  before  him  the  papers  which  you  wiU  receive  by 
the  coach.  The  council  think  that  a  fee  of  two 
naneas  may  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr. 
Feat  had  thrae  for  drawing  the  original  condescend- 
ence. 

**  I  fake  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  riot  among  the  Solway  fishermen,  who 
have  deattoved,  in  a  masterful  manner,  the  stake-neta 
set  up  near  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  and  have  besides 
aita^Ecd  the  house  of  Quaker  Geddes,  one  of  the 
principsl  partners  of  the  Tide-net  Fishing  Company, 
and  done  a  great  deal  of  damage.  Am  sorry  to  add, 
ymmr  Ma»t«r  L«limer  vraa  in  the  fray,  and  has  not 
Rneeoeen  heard  of.  Murder  is  spoke  of,  but  that  may 
be  a  wKxd  of  course.  As  the  young  gentleman  has 
behaved  rrther  oddly  while  in  these  parts,  as  m  de- 
clining to  dine  with  me  more  than  once,  -and  going 
about  the  couatry  with  strolling  fiddlers  and  such- 
tike,  I  rather  hope  that  his  present  absence  is  onlv  oc- 
caabned  by  a  fipolic ;  but  as  his,  servant  has  oeen 
making  inquiries  of  me  respecting  his  master,  I 
thought  it  best  to  acquaint  you  in  course  of  post.  I 
have  only  to  add,  ,that  our  sheriiThas  taken  a  precoe- 
nition,  and  committed  one  or  two  of  the  rioters.    If  I 


can  be  useful  in  this  matter,  either  by  advertising  for 
Mr.  Latimer  as  missing,  puoUshin^  a  reward,  oroiber- 
wise^  I  will  obey  your  respected  mstructions,  being 
your  most  obedient  to  pommand. 

*'Wu.uaiiCbo8sie." 

When  Mr.  Faiifoid  recoved  this  letter,  and  had  read 
it  to  an  end,  his  first  idea  was  to  communicate  it  to 
his  soi^  that  an  eiprees  might  be  irstantly  despatched, 
er  a  Kiog's  messenger  sent  with  proper  authority  to 
sesnrfa  after  his  late  guest 

The  habits  of  the  fishers  weye  rude,  as  he  well 
knew,  thoucdi  not  absokilely  sanguinary  or  ferocious; 
and  there  had  been  instant;es  oif  their  transporting 
persona  who  had  interfe^  in  their  smuggling  trade 
10  the  lale  d  Man,  and  daewheie.  and  keeping  th«m 
Older  reairaint  for  many  weeka.  On  this  account  Mr. 
Fiatrford  was  naturally  led  to  feel  anxiety  concerning 
the  fiite  of  his  late  inmate ;  and,  at  a  less  interesting 
raoment.  would  certainly  have  set  out  himseUi  or 
ficenaed  nia  son  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  friend. 

But  alas  I  he  was  both  a  fiather  and  an  agent  In 
the  one  capacity,  be  looked  on  his  son  as  dearer  to 
him  than  all  the  workl  besides;  in  the  other,  the  jaw- 
SBit  which  be  conducted  waB.to  him  like  an  infant  to 
in  norae,  and  the  case  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against 
Fteioatanea  was,  he  saw,  edjiMimed,  perhaps  rirudie, 
flfaDuld  this  document  reach  the  hands  of  his  son. 
nie  mutual  and  enthosiastical  afiection  bet^^ii^t  the 
young:  men  was  well  known  to  him;  and  he  con- 
dnded.  that  if  Ihe  precarious  state  of  Latimer  were 
nade  Known  to  Alan  Fairford,  it  would*  render  him 
not  only  unwilling,  but  totally  unfit,  to  discharge  the 
daiv  of  the  da^,  to  which  the  old  gentleman*  attached 
ndi  ideas  c»f  importance. 

On  mature  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved,  though 
not  without  some  feehilgs  of  compunction,  to  delay 
eommnmeatuig  to  his  son  the  disagreeable  inteUt- 
fleoee  which  be  had  received,  until  the  business  of 
the  day  ahould  be  ended.  The  delay,  he  persuaded 
himsrir  could  be  of  little  consequence  to  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, whose  foUy,  he  dared  to  say,  had  led  him  into 
some  scrape  which  would  meet  an  appropriate  pun- 
isfamcnt  in  some  accidental  restraint,  t^icn  would  be 
ihtiaprolonfQfld  for  only  a  few  hours  longer.  Besides,  he 
would  have  time  lo  speak  to  the  BheriH'of  the  county 
^perhaps  lo  the  King's  Adrocate—and  set  about  the 
■iktier  ID  a  regular  manner,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  as 
N 


summing  up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  agi  aa  ac- 
cord*,* 

The  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  wos  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  was  only  ultimately  defeAtol,  as  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  with  shame,  by  his  own  very  nn bu- 
siness-like mistake  of  shufilling  the  Provost's  fetter, 
in  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  morning,  among  some 

Kapers  belonging  to  Peter  Peebles's  affairs,  and  then 
anding  it  to  nis  son,  i\ithout  observing  the  blunder. 
He  used  to  protest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death,  that 
he  never  had  been  guiltv  of  such  an  inaccuracy  ulf 

Siving  9.  paper  out  of  nis  hand  without  looking  at  the 
ocketing,  except  on  that  unhappy  occasfon,  when, 
of  all  others,  he  had  such  particular  reason  to  regret 
his  negligence. 

Disturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old  gentleman 
had,  for  the  firat  time  in  his  life,  some  disinciinaiu>n, 
arismg  from  shame  and  vexation,  to  face  his  own 
son:  80  that  to  oroiract  for  a  little  the  meeting  which 
he  feared  would  be  a  painful  one,  he  went  to  wait 
upon  the  Sheriff-depute,  who  hefound  had  set  ofT  foi* 
Dumfries^  in  great  haste,  to  superintend  in  person  the 
investigation  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  Sub^ 
stitute.  This  gentleman's  clerk  could  say  little  on 
the  subject  of  the  riot,  excepung  that  it  had  been  se- 
rious, much  damage  done  to, property,  and«some  per- 
sonal violence  offered  to  individuals ;  but  as  far  as  he 
bad  yet  heard,  no  lives  lost  on  the  q)ot 

Mr.  Fairford  was  compelled  to  return  home  with 
this  intelligence;  and  on  inquiring  at  James  Wilkin- 
son where  his  son  was,  received  for  answer,  that 
"  Maister  Akin  was  in  his  own  room,  and  very  busy." 
**lVe  must  have  our  explanation  over,"  said  Saun- 
ders Fairford  to  himself.  "  Better  a  finger  off  as  aye 
wagging :"  and  going  to  the  d9or  of  his  son's  apart- 
ment he  knocked  at  first  gently— then  more  loudlv-;- 
but  received  no  answer.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  this 
silence,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber—it  was 
empty— clothes  lay  mixed  in  confusion  with  the  law- 
books and  papers,  as  if  the  inmate  had  been  engaged 
in  hastily  packing  for  a  journey.  As  Mr.  Fairford 
looked  around  in  alarm,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a 
sealed  letter  lying  upon  his  son's  writing-table,  and 
addressed  to  nimseli.  It  contained  the  following 
words:— 

**Mt  Peaubst  Fathsb,   " 

"You  will  not,  I  trust,  be  surpnsed,  nor  perhaps 
very  much  displeased)  to  learn  that  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Dumfiies-shire,  to  learn,  by  my  own  personid 
investigation,  the  present  state  of  my  dear  friend, 
and  afford  him  such  relief  as  may  be  in  my  power, 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  effectual.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  reflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir,  for  concealing 
from  me  information  of  so  much  consequence  to  my 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness ;  but  I  hope  your  having 
done  so  will  be,  if  not  an  excuse,  at  least  some  miti 
gation  of  my  present  offence,  in  taking  a  step  of  con- 
sequeiipe  without  consulting  your  pieasire;  and,  I 
must  further  own,  under  circumstances  which  per- 
haps might  lead  to  your  disapprobation  of  my  pur- 
pose. I  can  only  say,  in  further  apology,  that  if  any 
thing  unhappy,  which  Heaven  forbid !  shall  have  oc- 
curred to  the  person  who,  next  to  yourself,  is  dearest 
to  me  in  Urn  world,  I  shall  have  on  my  heart,  as  a 
subject  of  eternal  regret,  that  being  in  a  certain  de- 
gree warned  of  his  danger,  and  furnished  with  the 
means  of  obviating  it,  I  did  not  instantly  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  but  preferred  giving  my  attention  to 
the  business  of  this  unlucky  morning.  No  view  ol 
personal  distinction,  nothing,  indeed,  short  of  your 
earnest  and  often  expressed  wishes,  could  have  de- 
tained me  in  town  till  this  day ;  and  having  made 
this  sacrifice  to  filial  duty,  I  trust  you  will  hold  me 
excused,  if  I  now  obey  the  calls  of  fnendship  and  ha- 
manity.  Do  not  be  in  the  least  anxious  on  my  ae 
count :  I  shall  know,  I  tnist,  how  to  conduct  mysdr 
with  due  caution  in  any  emeigenoe  which  may  occar, 
otherwise  my  legal  studies  for  so  many  years  have 
been  to  little  purpose.  I  am  fully  provided  wim  m6- 
ney,  and  also  with  anna  in  case  of  need ;  but  yoii 
may  rely  on  my  pruJenee  m  avoiding  all  .tccLjitAMOX 

■  A  ScQtf  law  phnit  of  do  veqr  itotsnaisate  imiion.  oMa* 
iD9,  geosnlljr,  to  Uo  what  ia  flttiof. 
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using  the  latter,  short  of  the  last  necessity.  God 
AJ mighty  bless  you,  my  dearest  father !  and  grant 
chut  you  may  forgive  the  first,  and,  I  trust,  the  last 
act  approaching  towards  premeditated  cTisobedience, 
of  wrhich  I  either  have  now,  or  shall  hereafter  have, 
to  accuse  myself.  I  remain,  till  death,  your  dutiful 
'    and  affectionate  son,  **  Alan  FAjaroBO. 

"P.  S.— I  shall  write  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
acquainting  you  with  my  motions,  and  requesting 
your  advice.  I  trust  my  stay  will  be  very  short,  and 
I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  bring  back  Darsie  along 
with  roe.*' 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's  hand  when 
he  was  thus  assuied  of  tlie  misfortune  which  he  ap> 
prehended.  His  first  idea  was  to  get  a  poat-rhaise 
and  pursue  the  fugitive ;  but  })e  recollected,  that,  upon 
toe  very  rare  occasionstwben  Alan  had  shown  him- 
self irufocile  to  the  fcUria  potestas^  his  natural  ease 
and  gentleness  of  disposition  seemed  hardened  into 
obstinacy,  and  that  now,  entitled,  as  arrived  at  the 
years  of  miuority,  and  a  member  of  the  learned  Fa- 
irilty,  to  direct  nis  own  motions,  there  was  great 
oouDt,  whether,  in  ihe  event  of  nis  overtaking  his 
son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return 
back.  In  such  a  risk  of  failure,  he  thought  it  wiser 
todoBst  fix>m  his  purpose,  especially  as  even  his  suc- 
cess in  such  a  pursuit  would  give  a  ridiculous  iclat 
to  the  whole  aflfair,  which  could  not  be  other>^ise  than 
prejudicial  to  his  son's  rising  character. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Sauhdera  Fairford's  reflec- 
tions, as,  again  picking  up  the  fatal  scro}!,  he  threw 
himself  mto  his  son's  leathern  easy-chliir,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  a  disjointed  oommentarv.  "Bring 
back  Darsie?  little  doubt  of  that— the  bad  shilling  is 
sure  enough  to  come  back  again.  I  wish  Darsie  no 
worse  ill  than  Uiat  he  were  carried  where  the  silly 
fool  Alan  should  never  see  him  again.  It  was  an  ill 
hour  that  he  darkened  my  doors  in,  for,  ever  since 
that,  Alan  has  given  up  his  ane  old-fashioned  mother- 
wit,  for  the  t'otner's  capemointed  maggots  and  non- 
sense. Provided  with  money?  you  must  have  more 
than  I  know  ot,  then,  my  friend,  for  I  trow  I  kept  you 
pretty  short  for  your  owri  good.— Can  he  have  gotten 
more  fees?  or,  does  he  thuik  five  guineas  has  neither 
bcjonning  nor  end?— Arms!  what  would  he  do 
wun  arms,  or  what  would  any  man  do  with  them 
that  is  not  a  regular  soldier  under  government,  or 
else  a  thief- taker?  I  have  had  enough  of  arms,  I 
irpw,  although  I  carried  them  for  King  George  and 
the  government.  But  this  is  a  worse  strait  than 
Falkirk-field  yet !— God  guide  us,  we  are  poor  incon- 
sistent creatures  I  To  think  the  lad  should  have  made 
•o  able  an  appearance,  and  then  bolted  ofT  this  gate, 
after  a  glaiket  ne'er-do-well,  like  a  hound  upon  a 
false  scentl— Las-a-day!  it's  a  sore  thing  to  see  a 
stunkard  cow  kick  down  the  pail  when  it's  reaming 
Ibu.— But,  after  all,  it's  an  ill  bird  that  defiles  its  ain 
nest.  I  must  cover  up  the  scandal  as  well  as  I  can.— 
What's  the  matter  now,  James  ?" 

"A  message^  sir,'  said  James  Wilkinson,  "from 
my.  Lord  President ;  and  he  hopes  Mr.  Alan  is  not 
seriously  indisposed." 

"  From  the  Lord  President  ?  the  Lord  preserve  us  I 
—I'll  send  an  answer  tliis  instant;  bid  the  lad  sit 
down,  and  ask  him  to  drink,  James.— Let  me  see," 
continued  he,  taking  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  "  how  ^e 
are  to  draw  our  answers." 

£re  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  James  was  in 
the  room  again. 

"What  now  James?" 

"  Lord  Bladdcrskate's  lad  is  come  to  ask  how  Mr. 
Alan  is,  as  he  left  the  Court" 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay,"  answered  Saunders,  bitterly ;  "  he  has 
e'en  made  a  moonlight  flitting,  like  my  brd's  ane 
wivoy. 

"Sh^  I  say  sae,  sir?"  said  James,  who,  as  an 
old  soldier,  was  literal  in  all  things  touching  the 
Btfvice. 

**Tho  devil  I  no,  no!— Bid  the  lad  sit  down  and 
tMte  our  ale.    I  will  write  his  lordship  an  answer." 

Once  more  the  gilt  paper  was  resume,  and  once 
More  the  door  was  opened  by  Jamek 
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"Lord sends  his  servitor  to  ssk  after  Mr 

Alan." 

"Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility!"  said  pocr 
Saunders.  "Sot  him  down  to  drink  tooHl  wili 
write  to  his  Lordship." 

"  The  lads  will  bice  your  pleasiuie,  sir,  as  lang  aa  I 
keep  the  bicker  fou ;  but  this  ringing  is  like  to  wav 
out  the  bell,  I  think ;  there  are  they  at  it  as»in." 

He  answered  the  fresh  summons  aooormnsly,  ind 
came  back  to  inform  Mr.  Fairfind,  that  the  Deaa  of 
Faculty  was  below,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Alan.— "Will 
I  set  him  down  to  drink,  too?"  said  James. 

"Will  yon  be  an  idiot,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Faiiford, 
"Show  Mr.  Dean  into  the  parionr." 

In  going  slowly  down  stairs,  step  by  stepi  theper- 
plexed  man  of  business  had  timeenoogh  to  reflect,  that 
if  It  be  possible  to  put  a  fa  ir  gloss  upon  a  true  story,  ihs 
verity  always  senres  the  purpose  better  than  any 
substitute  which  ing^enuity  can  devise.  He  therefin 
told  his  learned  visiter,  that  although  his  son  hid 
been  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  court,  and  the 
long  train  of  hard  snidy,  by  day  and  night,  preonfioi 
his  exertions,  yet  he  had  fortunately  so  far  rocoverai 
as  to  be  in  condition  to  obey  upon  the  instant  a  aid' 
den  summons  which  had  called  him  to  theooaaiir, 
on  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

"It  should  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  that  takes 
my  young  friend  awav  at  fhh  moment,"  said  the 

good-natured  Dean.  ^I  wish  he  had  staid  to  fhii«b 
is  pleading,  and  put  down  old  Tough.  Wtthont 
compliment,  Mr.  Fairford,  it  was  as  fine  a  first 
appearance  as  I  ever  heard.  I  should  be  sorry  foo 
son  did  not  follow  it  up  in  a  reply.  Nothing  lib 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  made,  a  better  grimace  is 
he  acquiesced  in  an  opinion  which  was  indeed  de> 
cidedly  his  own ;  but  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
reply,  ^'  that  the  aflfair  which  rendered  his  son  Alto's 
presence  in  the  country  absolutely  necessary,  regarded 
the  affairs  of  a  young  gentleman  of  great  fortone; 
who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Alan^s,  and  who 
never  took  any  material  step  in  his  aflTairs,  without 
consulting  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law." 

"  Well  well,  Mr.  Fairford,  you  know  best,"  u 
swered  the  learned  Dean :  "If  there  be  death  or 
marriage  in  the  case,  a  will  or  a  wedding  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  business.  I  am  happy  Mr.  AiiP 
IS  so  much  recovoM  as  to  be  able  for  travel,  lod 
wish  you  a  very  good  morning."  , 

Having  thus  taken  fiis  ground  to  the  Dean  d  i 
Faculty^  Mr.  Fairford  hastily  wrote  cards  in  aniwtf  ; 
to  the  inquiry  of  three  judges,  acoountii^  for  Aluri  j 
absence  in  the  same  manner.    These,  being  propov 
sealed  and  addressed,  he  delivered  lo  James,  wm 
directions  to  dismiss  the  party-coloured  gentT]^  «» 
in  the  mean  while,  had  consumed  a  gallon  w  two* 
penny  ale  while  discussinj;  points  oflaw,  aod  ad- 
dressing each  other  by  their  masters  titles.* 

The  exertion  which  these  matters  demanded,  ins  , 
the  interest  which  so  many  pereons  of  l^al  disiiiMf 
tion  appeared  to  have  taken  in  hissoOj  greatly  relieni 
the  oppressed  spirit  of  Saunders  Fainord,  who  coQr' 
tinned  to  talk  mysterioilBly  of  the  very  important  n* 
siness  which  had  interfered  with  his  son's  attendtoet 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  the  session.  He  eo* 
deavoured  to  lay  the  same  unction  to  his  own  beirt( 
but  here  the  application  was  less  fortunate,  for  kii 
conscience  told  him,  that  no  end,  however  import^ 
which  could  be  achieved  in  Darsie  Latimer's  aflm 
could  be  balanced  against  the  reputation  which  Auj 
was  Jike  to  forfeit,  by  deserting  the  cause  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles.  .         , 

In  the  mean  whUe,  although  the  haxe  which  m 
rounded  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  that  unfortunate^^ 
gant  had  been  for  a  time  dispelled  by  Alan's  el< 
like  a  fog  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  yet  it 

*  The  Scottteh  Jndgw  are  dhtinfVMlMd  bf  tlw  tit.»  at 
ppafixed  to  tlieir  own  temporal  decisnatioii.     AstiwIadiMj 
tlMM  oflleial  disnitariee  do  oot  bear  any  «bare  in  their  he 
hoiMMira,  Ihey  are  dMiiogujehed  ooij  bf  their  lordU 
name.    Tliey  were  not  alwajrt  contented  with  thii 
Soliqiie  law,  which  certainly  ia  aomewhat  ncoea' 

their  ineten«ons  to  title  ore  aaid  lo  have  been       

repelled  by  James  V.,  Uie  SoverMifn  who  fomded  the  <|pi'9 
or  Jottiee.  **  I,"  caid  he,  "  made  tiw  caries  lordi .  bat  wtM  m 
devil  made  the  carllnea  ladioaf* 
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race  3Mre  to  aettfe  down  upon  the  mMs  of  litigation, 
thick  as  the  palpable  darknesB  oS  Egypt,  at  the  yery 
iMmd  of  Mr.  Tough'a  voice,  who  on  the  second  day 
lAar  alan's  departure,  waa  heard  in  answer  to  the 


openips  counsel.  Deep-moathed,  looff-breathed,  and 
peitinaaoaa  takuiK  a  pinch  of  anun  betwixt  every 
aeoteoce,  which  otherwise  aeemed  interminable— the 
veterac  pleader  prosed  over  all  the  themes  which  had 
been  treated  so  himinoualy  by  Fairford ;  he  quietly  and 
iffloeroeptibly  replaced  all  the  rubbish  which  the  other 
had  cleared  away ;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  veil 
of  obscanty  and  uninieUiffibUily  which  had  for  many 
yvara  darkened  the  case  of  Peebles  antnat  Plain- 
stanea;  and  the  matter  waa  once  more  hung  up  by  a 
lemit  to  an  aecountant,  with  inatniction  to  repnort 
before  answer.  So  different  a  repult  from  that  which 
the  public  bad  been  led  to  expect  irom  Alan's  speech, 
gave  riae  to  vanous  speculation  a 

The  client  himself  opined  that  it  was  entirely 
owiu,  first,  to  his  own  abseDcadunDS  the  first  day's 
pleading,  being,  as  he  said,  d^>oahed  with  braody, 
usquebaugh,  and  other  strong  waters,  atJohn's  Coffee- 
hpose,  tier  ambagf  of  Peter  Dnidgeit,  employed  to 
that  eoeet  by  and  through  the  device,  counsel,  and 
eovyne  of  Saandeca  Fairiord,  his  agent,  or  pretended 
aj^L  Secondly,  by  the  flight  and  voluntary  deser- 
tion of  tiie  younger  Fairfora.  the  advocate ;  on  ac- 
coont  of  which  he  served  both  father  and  son  with  a 
petition  and  complaint^«ainst  them,  for  malversation 
m  office.  So  that  the  apparent  and  most  probable 
Msoe  of  this  cause  seemed  to  menace  the  melancholy 
Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  with  additional  aubject  for 
plagne  andmortiBcation ;  which  was  the  more  galling, 
as  hia  ooBscienoe  told  him  that  the  case  was  really 
afven  away,  and  that  a  very  brief  resumption  of  the 
formo'  argument,  with  reference  to  the  oeceasary  au- 
thoriu'es  and  points  of  evidence,  would  have  enabled 
AJan,  by  the  mere  breath,  as  it  were,  of  his  mouth,  to 
Mow  away  the  various  cobwebs  with  which  Mr. 
Tough  had  afi^in  invested  the  proceedings  But  it 
vent,  be  said,  just  like  a  decreet  in  absence,  and  was 
lost  for  wont  of  a  contradictor. 

In  the  Riean  time^  nearly  a  week  passed  over  with- 
out Mr.  Fairford  hearing;  a  word  directly  from  his  sod. 
He  learned, indeed,  by  aletter  from  Mr.  Crosbie,  that 
thevonng  oounsellor  had  safely  reached  Dunifrios, 
bat  had  left  that  town  upon  some  ulterior  researches, 
the  pmpofls  of  which  he  had  not  communicated.  The 
old  man,  thus  left  to  suapenscv  and  to  mortifying  re- 
coUectiofis^  denrived  also  of  the  domestic  society  to 
which  ha  had  been  habituated,  began  to  suffer  in 
oody  as  Vfett  as  in  mind.  He  had  formed  the  deter- 
mination of  setting  oat  in  person  for  Dumfrics-shire, 
when,  after  having  been  defied,  peevish,  and  snappish 
to  his  clerks  and  domesliec^  to  an  unusual  and  almost 
intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious  humours  settled 
in  a  hissipx-hot  fit  of  the  gout,  which  is  a  well-known 
taaner  of  the  most  frowaid  spirits,  and  under  whose 
diae^iae  we  ahall^  for  the  present,  leave  him,  as  tbe 
eoannoation  of  this  historv  assumes,  with  the  next 
(hviflionL  a  form  somewhat  different  from  direct  narra- 
tive and  epistolary  ooirespondence,  though  partaking 
cf  the  character  of  both. 


CHAPTER  in. 

JOOBHAL  or  DAaSIB  LATlMSa. 

'  me  feUowmtsMiMs  to  wriltmoo  the  iosido  Of  the  envelope 
which  oootaiaed  the  JoonsJ.] 

Iirro  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  may  fally  they 
will  instruct  him,  during  a  certain  time  at  least,  m  the 
history  of  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  in 
the  heart  of  a  free  country,  and  without  any  crime  bemg 
laid  to  hia  charge^  has  been,  and  ia,  sulijected  to  a 
course  of  unlawful  and  violent  restraint  He  who 
apana  this  letter,  is  therefore  cor\iured  to  apply  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and,  following  such  indications  as 
die  papers  mav  afford,  to  exert  himsolf  for  the  relief 
af  one;  who,  while  he  possesses  every  claim  to  assist- 
ance which  oppreaaed  innocence  can  give,  has  at  the 
tame  time,  both  the  inclination  and  the  nienns  of 
bei«?  grateful  to  his  deliverers.  Or,  if  the  person  ob- 
taining tkeae  letters  shall  want  courage  or  moans  to 
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effect  tbe  wnteifs  lalease,  he  la,  m  that  case,  ooi^hiraL 
by  every  duty  of  a  man  to  his  fellow-mortala,  and  of 
a  Chnsttan  towards  one  who  profeases  theaame  holy 
faith,  to  take  the  earliest  measures  for  ooDveying 
them  with  speed  and  aafety  to  the  bands  of  Alan  Fair- 
ford, Eso.,  Advocate^  residing  in  the  family  of  his 
father,  Alexander  Fairford,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the  f*      ' 


Brown  s  Square,  Edinburgh.    He  may  be  asoirad 
a  uberal  reward,  besides  the  consciousness  of  naving 
discharged  a  real  duty  to  humanity. 


Mr  Dk/iasst  Alan, 

FxcuNG  as  warmly  towards  yoa  in  doubt  and  in 
distress,  as  I  ever  did  m  the  brightest  days  of  our  inti- 
macy, It  is  to  you  whom  I  aadress  a  history  which 
may  perhaps  fall  into  very  difierent  hands.  A  portiotn 
of  my  former  spirit  descends  to  my  pen,  when  I  write 
your  name,  and  indulging  the  happy  thought  that  yoo 
mav  be  my.  deUverer  from  my  present  uncomfortable 
ana  alarming  situation,  as  you  have  ,been  my  guide 
and  counsellor  on  every  former  occasion,  I  will  sub- 
due the  dejection  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm 
me.  Therefore,  as.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  time 
enough  to  write,  I  will  endeavour  to  pour  my 
thoughts  out,  as  fully  and  freely  as  of  old,  though 
probably  without  the  same  gay  and  happy  levity. 

If  the  papers  ahould  reach  other  hands  than  voura^ 
still  I  will  not  regret  this  exposihe  of  mx  feelings! 
for,  alk)wing  for  an  ample  share  of  the  follv  incidental 
to  youth  and  inexperience,  I  fear  not  that  I  have 
much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  narrative;  nay,  I  even 
hope,  that  the  open  simplicity  and  frankness  with 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  every  singular  and  dis- 
tressing circumstance,  may  prepossess  even  a  stran- 
ger in  my  favour;  and  that,  amid  the  multitude  df 
seemingly  trivial  circumstances  which  I  detailed  at 
length,  a  clew  may  be  found  to  effect  my  liberation. 

.\nother  chance  certainly  remoina— the  Journal,  as 
I  may  call  it,  may  never  reach  the  hands,  cither  of 
the  dear  friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  those  of 
an  indifferent  strnnger,  but  may  btHJome  the  prey  of 
the  persons  by  whom  I  am  at  present  treated  as  a 
prisoner.  Let  it  be  so— they  will  learn  from  it  little 
but  what  they  already  know:  that,  as  a  man,  and 
an  Englishman^  my  soul  revolts  at  the  usage  which 
I  have  received ;  that  I  am  determined  to  essay  every 
possible  means  to  obtain  ray  freedom ;  that  captivity 
has  not  broken  my  spirit,  and  that,  although  th^ 
may  doubtless  complete  their  oppression  by  murder, 
I  am  still  willing  to  bequeath  my  cauae  to  the  justice 
of  my  countng  Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  proba^ 
bility  that  m  Aapers  may  be  tom.from  me,  and  sub- 
jecierl  to  th^iospection  of  one  in  particular,  who^ 
causelessly  my  enemy  already,  may  be  yet  farther  m- 
censed  at  me  for  recording  the  history  of  my  wrongs, 
I  proceed  to  resume  the  history  of  events  which  have 
befallen  mo  since  the  conclusion  of  my  laiit  letter  to 
mv  dear  Alan  Fairford,  dated,  if  I  mistake  u  on  the 
5tn  day  of  tliis  still  current  month  of  August 

tJpon  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that  lei  %  I 
had  been  present,  for  the  purpose  of  an  idle  ftolic,  at 
a  dancing  party  at  the  village  of  Brokenbum,  aboUw 
six  miles  from  Dumfries;  many  persons  must  have 
seen  me  there,  should  the  fact  appear  of  importance 
sufficient  to  require  investigation.  I  danced,  played 
on  the  violin,  and  took  part  m  the  festivity,  till  about 
midnight,  when  my  servant,  Samuel  Owen,  broughx 
me  my  horses,  and  I  rode  back  to  a  small  inn  callea 
Shepherd's  Bush,  k^t  by  Mrs.  Gregson,  which  had 
been  occasionally  my  residence  for  about  a  fortnight 
past.  I  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  forenoon  in  wril- 
mg  a  letter  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  yoo, 
my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I  thmk,  you  must  have  re- 
ceived in  safety.  Why  did  I  not  follow  your  advice, 
so  often  given  mo  7  Why  did  t  linger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  danger,  of  which  a  kind  voice  had 
warned  me  ?  Theae  are  now  unavailing  questions. 
I  was  blinded  by  a  fatality,  and  remained  fluttennff 
like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until  1  have  been 
scorched  to  some  purpose. 

The  greater  part  ot  the  day  had  passed,  and  time 
hung  heavy  on  my  hands.  ^  I  ought^  perhaps,  to  bhiso 
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ftt  recollecting  what  hse  been  often  objected  to  me  by 
the  dear  friend  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed^  viz. 
the  facflity  with  which  I  have,  in  momenta  of  mdo- 
lenoe,  sunered  m  v  motions  to  be  directed  by  any  per- 
son who  chanced  to  be  near  me,  instead  of  takina  the 
llabour  of  thinking^  or  deciding  for  myself.  I  had  em- 
ployed fdr  some  time,  as  assort  of  guide  and  errand- 
TOf  ,  a  lad  named  Benjamin,  the  son  of  one  widow 
Cohherd,  who  lives  near'  the  Shepherd's  Bush,  and 
I  cannot  but  remember  that,  upon  several  occasions, 
I  had  of  late  sufiered  him  to  possess  more  influence 
over  my  motions,  than  at  all  became  the  difllercnce  of 
oar  age  and  condition.  At  present  he  exerted  himself 
.to  persuade  me  that  it  was  the  finest  possible  sport  to 
iee  (he  fish  taken  out  fh>m  the  nets  placed  in  the 
Solway  at  the  reflux  of  the  dde.  and  urged  my  going 
thither  this  evening  so  much,  that,  looking  back  on 
the  whole  drcumstancea,  I  cannot  but  think  he  had 
flome  especial  motive  for  his  conducL  These  parti- 
oularv  I  nave  mentkin*^^,  thM  if  rhe^^H  pap<!TB  f»fl  into 
friendly  hand*,  the  bny  amy  bo  Buught  aJfti^T  and  sub- 
.  miltfid  toexaimnuiion. 

His  dcNjuenee  hemf^  unnble  \o  pen^ittdf^  me  that  I 
flhoiild  \ak^  any  pt<^a*ure  in  mtmg  rhe  fmitlesH  stnijg- 
filei  of  iha  flflh  when  left  In  the  nois  ami  dei^rted  by 
Ule  tide,  he  nflAilIv  sum'Sied,  that  Mr.  ami  Miss 
Deddco,  u  rcjpetn,ible  Quakfr  fnmiHy  vrdi  k(ir>wn  in 
the  nffi^hhouTfioodt  add  whh  whom  I  had  ctintraqted 
hablia  i>f  iatimacj-,  would  fjossihly  bo  oHf^JLiiad  if  I 
did  not  nmki  ilwin  an  early  VLHti.  Both,  he  t^nid,  had 
ieen  punkuhth  mqiunng  thf;  rtiisonB  of  rny  leaving 
their  hou&f  miner  *udJfnty  on  the  previous  day.  1 
reaolvid,  th^rofarc,  to  walk  up  to  Mount  J^hnran  and 
make  m  y  upokgie».  and  I  a^rrewl  to  pfrni  i  r  the  boy 
to  aitund  L]jnnj  TUG,  an  J  wait  my  return  from  the 
liou$<'.  fli  !  I  f(i  fish  on  my  wny  hormward  to 
ShjMihLjM  -  jpiL-ii.  i\tr  ^^'hich  aifiuwjiritnl,  ho  nssured 
nie,  I  would, find  the  evening  most  favourable.  I  men- 
tion this  minute  circumstance,  because  I  strongly 
suspect  that  this  boy  had  a  presentiment  how  the 
eveninff  was  to  terminate  with  ine,  and  entertained 
<he  selnsh  though  childish  wish  of  securing  to  him- 
self an  angling-rod  which  he  had  often  admired,  as  a 
part  of  my  spoils.  I  may  do  the  boy « wrong,  but  I 
•had  before  remarked  in  him  the  pecuhar  art  or  pursu- 
ing the  trifling  objects  of  cupidity  proi>er  to  his  age, 
with  the  systematic  address  of  much  riper  years. 

When  we  had  commenced  our  walk,  I  upbraided 
liUB  with  the  coolness  of  the  evening,  considering  the 
aeaaon.  the  easterly,  wind,  and  other  circumstances, 
'unfavourable  for  angling.  He  persisted  in  his  own 
atory,  and  made  a  few  casts,  as  S  to^nvince  me  of 
xnv  error,  but  caught  no  fish;  and,  lUeed,  as  I  am 
now  convinced,  was  much  more  inteBron  watching 

Ky  motions,  than  on  taking  any.  When  I  ridiculed 
n  once  more  on  his  fruitless  endeavours,  he  an- 
swered with  a  sneering  smile,  that  '*  the  trouts  would 
not  rise,  because  there  was  thunder  in  the  air;"  an 
intimation  which,  in  one  sense,  I  have  found  too  true. 

I  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon :  was  received  by  my 
friends  there  with  their  wonted  kindness ;  and  after 
l>einff  a  httle  raUied  on  my  havmg  suddenly  left  them 
on  me  preceding  evening,  I  agreed  to  make  atone- 
meat  by  staying  all  night,  and  dismissed  the  lad  who 
j^Uended  with  my  fishmg-rod,  to  carry  that  informa- 
tion to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  went  thither,  or  in  a  difierent  direction. 

Betwixt  eight  and  nine  o'clock  when  *t  began  to 
1>ecome  dark,  we  walked  on  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the 
appearance  of  the  firmament,  glittering  with  ten  mil- 
lion of  stars;  to  which  a  slight  touch  of  eariy  frost 
Kaye  tenfold  lustre.  As  we  gazed  on  this  splendid 
eoene^  Miaa  Geddes,  I  think,  was  the  first  to  point 
Mt  to  pw  admiration  a  shooting  or  falling  star,  which, 
ahe said,  drew  a  long  train  after  it..  Looking  to  the 
liart  of  the  heavens  which  she  pointed  out,  I  dis- 
tioctly  observed  two  successhre  sky-rockets  arise, 
and  burst  in  the  sky. 

"These  meteors,"  said  BIr.  Geddes,  in  answer  to 
lus  tutefB  otaervatbn,  "ar«  not  formed  in  heaven, 
nor  do  they  bode  any  good  to  the  dwellers  upon 
aarth" 

As  be  spoke.  I  looked  to  another  quarter  of  the 
my*  •nd  t  rocket,  as  if  a  signal  in  answer  to  those 


which  had  alreadr  appeared,  rose  kigh.  from  the 
earth,  and  burst  apparently- among  the  stars. 

Mr.  GJeddes  seemed  very  tbougntfbl  for  some  mi- 
nutes, and  then  sakl  to  his  sister,  **  Rachel,  thoui^h  it 
waxes  late,  I  must  go  down  to  the  fishing  station, 
and  pass  the  night  in  the  overseer's  room  tnere." 

"Nay,  then,''^repbed  the  lady,  "I  am  but  tooweli 
assured  that  die  sons  of  Belial  are  menactng  then 
nets  and  devices.  Joshua,  art  thou  a  man  oTpeMCL 
and  wilt  thou  willingly  and  wittingly  thrust  tbvseU. 
where  thou  mayst  be  tempted  by  one  old  man  Adam 
within  thee,  to  enter  into  debate  and  strife  T^ 

**I  am  a  man  of  peace,  Rachel,'*  ao8were<l  Mr. 
Geddes,  **  even  to  the  utmost  extent  which  our  fneodt 
can  demand  of  humanity:  and  neither  have  I  em 
used,  nor.  with  the  help  of  God,  will  I  at  anjr  fhuif 
time  employ,  the  arm  of  flesh  to  repel  or  to  revauie 
injuries.  But  if  I  can,  by  mild  reasons,  and  firm  ooo- 
duct,  save  those  rude  men  from  committing  a  crane, 
and  the  property  betoi^ng  to  myself  and  onen 
from  sustaining  damage,  sinely  I  do  bat  the  doty  at 
a  man  and  a  Christian."  «  ^ 

With  these  words,  he  ordered  his  horse  instantb: 
and  his  sister  ceasing  to  aiinie  with  him,  folded  her 
arms  upon  her  bosom,  and  looked  op  to  heaven  with 
a  resigned  and  yet  sorrowful  ooontenance. 

Those  particulars  may  appear  triviai ;  bat  it  w  wt- 
ter,  in  iny  present  condrtion,  to  exert  my  faeoltieiii 
recollectmg  the  past,  and  m  ^scolding  it,  than  watt 
them  in  vain  and  anxious  antidpatUNis  of  thefaaue. 

It  wouM  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me  to  lemiiii 
in  the  house,  from  which  the  master  was  thoi  aB- 
denly  summoned  away ;  and  I  therefore  begged  pg- 
mission  to  attend  him  to  the  fiahing  station,  aswm 
his  sister  that  I  would  be  a  guarantee  fin*  bis  wop. 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleasoze  toMsi 
Geddes.  ^  Let  it  be  so,  brother,  '*  she  said ;  *'  and  la 
the  young  man  have  the  desire  of  his  heart,  tut 
there  may  be  a  fkithfiil witness  to  stand  bv theen 
the  hour  of  need,  and  to  report  how  it  shall  fare  wo 
thee." 

"No,  Rachel"  said  the  worthy  man,  ^'tboaintP 
blame  m  this,  that,  to  quiet  thy  ^iprebenoons  po  or 
account,  thou  showdst  thrust  mto  danger— if  daa^ 
it  shall  prove  to  be— this  youth,  our  guest ;  for  wMa, 
doubtless,  in  case  of  mishap,  as  many  heerti  wii 
ache  as  may  be  afllicted  on  our  aoeoont."        . ,  , 

"Nay,  my  good  friend,"  said  1,  taking  Mr.  QoMi 
hand,  "  I  am  not  so  happvas  you  suppose  rae.  »»« 
my  span  to  be  conchided  this  evening,  few  !»»« 
much  as  know  that  such  a  being  had  ^imv 
twenty  years  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  of  t»J 
few,  only  one  wonW  sincerslv  regret  me.  Do  * 
therefore,  refiise  me  the  privilege  of  aiteotogF*? 
and  of  snowing,  by  so  trifling  an  act  of  kipdneij 
that  if  I  have  ifew  friends,  I  am  at  least  deasoww 
serve  them."  ,     ,. 

"Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee,^ 
Joshua  Geddes,  returning  the  pressure  of  mj  t 
"  Rachel,  the  young  man  shall  go  with  me. 
should  he  not  race  danger,  in  order  to  do  PuXifit, 
preserve  peace  1  There  is  that  within  me^"  he  ■« 
looking  upwardiL  and  with  a  passing  eatnuB" 
which  1  had  not  before  observed,  and  the  abeeo«  i 
which  perhaps  rather  belommd  to  the  sect  than  to  j 
own  personal  character—*  I  say,  1  have  that  wn 
which  assures  me,  that  tboogh  theuDgodly  mtr^ 
even  like  the  storm  of  the  ooean,  tboy  sbaJl  not°< 
freedom  to  prevail  against  as."  . 

Havinff  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Geddes  appomted  ap 
to  be  saddled  for  my  use;  and  having  taken  a  aa 
with  some  provisions,  and  a  servant  to  c*"T,J 
the  horses,  for  which  there  was  no  acooninKp 
at  the  fishing  station,  we  set  off*  about  lune  o  ci 
night,  and  after  three  quarters  of  an  hoars  i 
amved  at  our  place  of  destmation.  ^w^m 

The  station  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of  n»J3 
four  or  five  fishermen,  a  cooperage  and  shed^  •" 
better  sort  of  cottage,  at  which  the  supenntto 
resided.    We  gave  our  horses  to  the  Benran^J'J 
carried  back  to  Mount  Sharon;  my comijaiw*^ 
pressing  himself  humanely  anxKMis  for  thenr  >* 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
only  heanl  a  barking  of  dogs;  but  these 
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€tiM  qaiet  on  smifiiif^  benatth  tW  door,  ond  oo- 
,  knowledgtng  the  pnaence  of  fiiends.  A  hoane  voico 
ihen  demanoed,  in  rather  onfirieiidW  acceata,  who  we 
were>  and  what  we  wanted ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Joahga  named  hioiaei^  and  called  apoo  bis  auper- 
imeodent  to  open,  that  the  latter  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  hut,  attended  by  three  laige  doga  of  the 
!fewfoundland  breed.  He  had  a  flambeau  in  hia 
hand,  and  two  lai^e  heavT  ahip-piatola  stuck  into  his 
belt  He  was  a  stout,  elderhr  man^  who  had  been  a 
aailor,  as  I  learned,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  Kfe, 
and  was  now  much  confided  in  by  the  Fiahing  Com- 
nany.  whose  concerns  he  diiectea  under  the  orders  of 
Xr.Geddes. 

"Thoudidstnot  expect  me  to-night,  friend  Daviea  V* 
nid  my  friend  to  the  old  man,  who  was  ananging 
teattfsr  OS  by  the  fire, 

''No,  Master  Oeddea,"  answered  h&  "I  did  not 
ejyctyon,  nor,  to  apeak  the  truth,  did  I  wish  for  you 

**Tlieae  an  phiin  termst  John  Danes,"  answeasd 
Mr-Gaddeei 
_"Ay,sy^  ar,  I  know  your  worship  Iotss  no  holyday 

"Thou  dost  gueas,  I  suppose,  what  brings  us  hen 
•oiat^  John  Daviesr  saidMr.  Geddes. 

"Ido  suppose,  air,**  answered  the  sopsiintendent, 
**  that  it  was  because  these  d— d  smuggling  wreckera 
as  die  coast  are  showing  their  lights  to  gather  their 
forees,  as  diey  did  the  night  helbra  they  oroke  down 
the  dam-dike  and  weara  up  the  country}  but  if  that 
lame  be  the  caae,  I  wish  once  more  you  had  staid 
away,  for  rour  worship  carries  no  fighting  tackle 
aboud,  I  ihink ;  and  there  will  be  work  fiir  suoh  ere 
moroinft  your  worship." 

**  Worship  is  doe  to  Heaven  only,  John  Davies,'* 
and  Geddes.  "*  I  have  often  desired  thee  to  desist 
nanriising  that  phrase  to  me.*' 

"Iwon%  then,"  said  John;  ^'no  offence  meant t 
nrt  bow  the  devil  can  a  roan  stand  picking  his  words, 
#hm  he  is  jast  a>ing  to  come  lo  blows  T 

"I  hope  not,  John  Daviea,'*  aaid  Joahua  Geddes. 

Call  in  the  reat  of  the  men,  that  I  may  give  them 
Jidr  matioctiona." 

"  I  may  cry  till  doomsday,  Master  Geddea  ere  a 
ami  answeia— the  cowardly  hibben  have  all  made 
sni— the  ooooar,  and  all  thereat  of  them,  so  soon  aa 
dbey  heard  the  enemy  were  at  sea.  They  have  all 
tdun  to  the  long-boat,  and  left  the  ahip  among  the 
Reakora,  exoeiyt  little  Phil  and  myself—they  have, 

"  Swear  not  at  all,  John  Davies— thou  art  an  honest 
BWD ;  and  I  beiisve  without  an  oath,  that  thy  ooni- 
ndea  love  their  own  bones  better  than  my  goods  and 
matiela.^  And  so  thoa  hast  no  aasistaaca  but  little 
Pml  acainat  a  hundred  men  or  two  T 

**  Why,  there  are  the  doga,  your  benour  knows, 
Neptune  and  Thetis— and  the  puppy  may  do  oome- 
ihuig:  and  dien  though  your  worahq^— I  beg  pardon— 
'though  your  honour  be  no  great  fighter,  this  young 
VBtttleman  may  bear  a  handT" 

Ay,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with  anna,"  aaid 
Mr. Geddesi  '"let  nie aee  them." 


Ay,  ay,  mr ;  here  be  a  pair  of  bnfien  will  bile  aa 
WW  as  bark— these  will  make  aure  of  two  roguea  at 
MSM.  Ii  would  be  a  ahame  to  strike  without  firing 
t,  ■hot'-Take  care  your  honour,  they  are  dooble- 
tbotted." 

.  **  Ay,  John  Daviea,  I  will  take  care  of  them,"  throw- 
mg  the piatols  into  a  tub  of  water  beside  him ;  *^  and 
I  wuh  I  could  render  the  whole  genention  of  them 
ueleat  at  the  same  moment" 

A  deep  shade  of  diQ>lea8ure  passed  over  John 
Daviess  weatherbeaten  countenance.  "  Belike  your 
JMQoar  ia  goini;  to  take  the  command  youraelf  then  ?" 
be  nid,  after  a  pause.  *'  Why,  I  can  be  of  little  use 
njw;  and  sinoe  your  wonhip,  or  your  honour^  or 
«*ste»jr  you  are,  means  to  strike  quietly,  I  believe 
rou  will  do  ii  better  without  me  than  with  me,  for  I 
tm  like  enough  to  make  mischiei^  I  admit ;  bo i  I'll 
MVBrbave  my  post  widiout  ordere." 

Then  rou  have  mine,  John  Davies^go  to  Mount 
2"n>n  miectly,  and  take  the  boy  Phil  with  you. 


**  Hs  is  on  the  oatkok  fiw  thoM  scumsof  the  earthi*^ 
anawered  Daviea ;  "but  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  know 
when  they  corner  if  we  are  not  to  stand  lo  our  we»< 

POOSl" 

**  We  will  use  none  but  those  of  sense  and  reaaoiL 
John." 

"And  you  may  juat  as  well  cast  chafT  against  tha. 
wind,  aa  ipeak  aenae  and  reaaon  to  the  like  of  them.'' 

"  Weil,  well,  be  it  ao^"  aaid  Joahua;  "  and  now, 
John  Daviea,  i  know  thou  art  what  the  worid  calls  a 
brave  Maw,,  and  I  have  ever  found  thee  an  honest 
oncL  And  now  I  command  vou  to  go  to  Mount 
Sharon,  and  let  Phil  lie  on  tne  hank-skle— aee  tha 
poor  boy  hath  a  aea- cloak,  though— and  watch  whai 
happens  here^  end  let  him  bring  you  the  news;  and 


if  any  violence  shall  be  o&red  to  the  property  thera^ 


The  oU  seaman  ^aoaed  a  moment.  **  It  ia  hard 
lines  for  me,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  your  honour  in  tn- 
babtion;  and  yet,  staying  here,  I  am  only  like.ta 
make  had  worse;  and  your  honours  sister,  Miaa 
Radiel,  nniat  be  kwked  to^  that's  certain  t  for  if  tha 
rogues  once  gst  their  hand  to  mischief,  they  will 
come  to  Mount  Sharon  alker  they  have  wasted  and 
destroyed  this  here  snug  little  roadstead,  whero  I 
thonght  to  lids  at  anehor  for  life.". 

*' Rkht,  right,  John  Daviea."  said  Joshua  Geddasi 
"  and  best  call  tha  dogs  with  you." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,**  said  the  veteran,  " for  they  aremmer 
thing  of  my  mind,  and  wouU  not  keep  quiet  if  they 
'  ohief  doingi  ao  maybe  they  might  oome  m 
poor  dumb  orsaturea    So  God  bleas  yowi 

-I  mean  your  wor8hip—I  eannot  bring  rav 

month  10  aay  fore  you  welL— Heic^  If  eptunsb  Thetia  I 
come,  dogs,  oome. 

So  saying;  and  with  a  vary  oreatfollen  countenance 
John  Daviea  left  the  hut 

"  Now  there  goes  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful 
that  ever  was  bom,*'  aaid  Mr.  Geddea,  eg 


the  superintendent  shot  the  door  of  the  cottage. 
"Nature  made  him  with  a  heart  that  woukl  not  have 
anfiered  him  to  harm  a  fly  i  but  thou  oseat,  friend  LatH 
mei^  that  as  men  arm  their  boll-dogs  with  spiked 
collara,  and  their  game-eooks  with  steel  spars,  to  eel 
them  w  fi^t,  ao  they  conrupCi  by  educauqn^  the  bee| 
and  mildest  natureflL  until  fortitude  and  spmt  beconif 
atubbomness  and  ferocity.  Believe  m&  friend  Lati- 
mer, I  would  as  soon  expose  my  faithful  houeebold 
dog  to  a  vain  combat  with  a  herd  of  wolvea.  aa  yoa 
trusty  creature  to  the  violence  of  the  enraged  multi- 
tude. But  I  need  say  little  on  this  subject  to  thee, 
friend  Latimer,  who,  I  doubt  not,  art  trained  to  be- 
lieve that  courage  is  displayed  and  honour  attamed; 
not  by  doing  and  suflermft  ss  becomes  a  man,  that 
which  fote  calls  us  to  sunor,  and  justice  oommaade 
us  to  do,  but  becauae  thou  art  reedy  to  retort  violence 
for  violence^  and  considereet  the  lighteet  insult  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  spilling  of  blood,  nay,  the 
taking  of  life.— But,  leavmg  theee  pomts  of  cootnK 
verey  to  a  more  fit  seaaon,  let  us  see  what  <Nir  heaket 
of  proviooQ  contains :  for  in  truth,  friend  Latnnen 
I  am  one  of  those  whom  neither  foar  nor  anxiety 
deprive  of  their  ordinary  appetite."  ,  ,.    . 

We  found  the  means  of  good  cheer  aocprdin|df, 
which  Mr.  Geddea  seemed  to  enjoy  ae  much  as  if.it 
had  been  eaten  in  a  aituatkm  of  perfect  safety;  nay^ 
his  conversadon  appeared  to  be  rather  more  gay 
than  on  ordinary  occasions.  After  eatmg  our  supper 
we  left  the  hut  together,  and  walked  for  a  few  mm^ 
utes  on  the  hanks  of  the  sea.  It  was  high  water,  and 
the  ebb  had  not  yet  commenced.  The  moon  shooe 
brosd  and  bright  upon  the  plaoid  fece  of  the  Solwey 
Frith,  and  showed  a  alight  ripple  upon  the  stakes« 
the  tope  of  which  wore  just  visible  above  the  waves, 
and  on  the  darit-oofoured  buofs  which  marked  the 
upper  edge  of  the  endoeure  of  nets.  At  a  muoh 
greater  distance,— for  the  estuary  is  here  very  wide,— 
Uie  line  of  the  Kngiish  coast  was  seen  on  the  verge 
of  the  wHter,  reeembling  one  of  thoee  fog-banks  op 
which  marinere  are  said  to  gase,  uncertain  wheUier  it 
be  land  or  atmospherical  delusion.  .        • 

"We  shall  be  undisturbed  for  eone  houn,"  aM 
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Mr.  Geddes ;  **they  will  not  come  down  upon  us  till 
Che  state  of  the  tidepermits  them  to  destroy  the  tide- 
nets.  Is  it  not  strange  to  think  that  human  passions 
win  so  soon  transform  such  a  tranquil  scene  as  this, 
into  one  of  devastation  and  confusion  1'* 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  exquisite  stillness;  so 
much  so,  that  the  restless  waves  cu  the  Solway  seem- 
ed, if  not  absolutely  to  sleep,  at  least  to  sluml>er;--on 
the  shore  no  night-bird  was  heard-*-the  cock,  had  not 
mmg  his  first  matins,  and  we  ourselves  walked  more 
lightly  than  by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the  sound  of  our  own 
paces  to  the  serene  tranquillity  around  us.  At  length, 
the  plaintive  cry  of  a  dog  broke  the  silence,  and  on 
our  return  to  the  cottage,  we  found  that  the  younger 
of  the  three  animals  wmcn  had  gone  along  with  John 
Davies,  imaccustomed,  perhaps,  to  distant  journeys, 
and  the  duty  of  following  to  heel,  had  strayed  from 
liie  party,  and,  unable  to  rejoin  them,  had  wandered 
back  to  the  place  of  its  birth. 

"Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  garrison/' 
said  Mr.  Geddes,  as  he  caressed  the  dog,  and  admit* 
ted  it  into  the  cottage.  **Poor  thing!  as  thou  art 
hicapabie  of  doing  any  mischief,  I  nope  thou  wilt 
sustain  none.  At  least  thou  mayst  do  us  the  good 
service  of  a  sentinel,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
xcpoee,  under  the  certainty  that  thou  wilt  alarm  us 
when  the  enemy  is  at  hand." 

There  were  two  bods  in  the  superintendent's  room, 
upon  which  we  threw  ourselves.  Mr.  Geddfis,  with 
his  happy  equanimity  of  temper,  was  asleep  in  the 
first  five  minutes.  I  lay  for  some  time  in  doubtful  and 
anxious  thoughts,  watching  the  firs  and  the  motions 
of  the  restless  dog,  whioh,  disturbed  probably  at  the 
absence  of  John  Davies,  wandered  from  the  hearth 
^  the  door  and  back  again,  then  came  to  the  bedside, 
and  licked  my  nands  and  faee,  and  at  length,  expe- 
riencing no  rebulse  to  its  advances,  ettabliahed  itself 
at  my  feet,  and  went  to  sleep,  an  example  whioh  I 
aoon  afterwards  followed. 

The  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan— 4br  X  will 
never  rehnquish  the  hope  that  what  I  am  writing 
may  one  day  reach  your  hands— has  not  forsaken 
ne  even  in  my  confinement,  and  the  extensive 
thouj^  unimportant  details  into  which  I  have  been 
fcumed,  render  it  necessary  that  I  commence  ano- 
ther sheet.  Fortunately,  my  pigmy  characters  com- 
prehend a  great  many  words  within  a  small  space  of 
iMper. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
DAESUB  Latimer's  jouenal,  m  cONTiNtTATioif. 

Thb  morning  was  dawning,  and  Mr.  GeddM  and  I 
myself  were  still  sleeping  soundly,  when  the  alarm 
Mras  given  by  my  canine  bedfellow,  who  first  growled 
deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length  bore  more  decided 
testimony  to  the  approach  of  some  enemy.  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  perceived,  at  the  d  Unoe 
of  about  two  hundred  yards,  a  small  but  ck)se  column 
of  men,  which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  dark  hedga 
but  that  I  could  perceive  it  was  advancing  rapidly  and 
in  silence. 

The  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  instantly  ran 
bawling  back  to  me,  having  probably  been  chastised 
by  a  stick  or  a  sione.  Uncertain  as  to  the  plan  of 
Caotips  or  of  treaty  which  Mr.  Geddes  might  think 
proper  to  adopt,  I  was  about  to  retire  into  the  cottage, 
when  he  suddenly  joined  me  at  the  door,  and,  slipping 
bis  arm  through  mine,  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  meet  tnera 
gianfiilly ;  we  nave  don^  nothing  to  he  ashamed  of.— 
Priends,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  as  we  approached 
them,  who  and  what  are  you,  and  with  what  pur- 
Iiose  are  you  here  on  ray  property  T 

A  loud  cheer  was  the  answer  returned,  and  a  brace 
of  fiddlers  who  occupied  the  front  of  the  march  im- 
mediately struck  up  the  insulting  air,  the  words  of 
which  b^n, 

'•  Merrily  danoed  Um  Quaker's  wife, 
▲od  memij  dftiiced  the  auaker> 

Gven  at  that  nioment  of  alarm,  I  think  I  recognised 
tne  tones  of  the  blind  fiddler,  known  by  the  name  of 
Wandcnng  WUlie^  from  his  itinerant  nabita.    They 


continued  to  advaace  swiftly  and  in  gnat  onks^  m 
then:  front 


"  The  fiarr  llddlen  pUurioff  nivtkl  ain 


the  wet  (Quaker  and  the  dry  one." 

"Hong  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and  wet  thediy 
one  with  a  duckins,"  answered  another  voice. 

"  Where  is  the  sea-otter,  John  Daviei,  that 
destroved  more  fish  than  any  sealch  upon  Ailatr 
Craig  r'  exclaimed  a  third  voice.  ^*I  have  an  on 
crow  to  pluck  with  him,  and  a  pock  to  put  the  !» 
there  in." 

We  stood  perfectly  passive;  for,  to  have  atterapttd 
resistance  against  more  than  a  hundred  men,  amiMi 
with  guns,  fish-spears,  iron-crows,  spades,  tod 
bhidgeona,  would  have  been  an  act  of  utter  insanity. 
Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  strong  sonorous  voice,  answered 
the  question  about  the  superintendent  in  a  manMr, 
the  manlv  indifierence  of  which  compelled  them  » 
attend  to  hioL  . 

"John  Davies,"  he  said,  "will,  I  trust,  sdon  Beat 
Dumfries" 

"'To  fetch  down  redcoats  and  dragoons  againat  o^ 
you  canting  old  villain !" 

A  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at  nr 
friend,  which  I  parried  by  interposing  the  stick  I  hal 
in  my  hand.  I  was  instantly  struck  down,  and  bars 
a  faint  recollection  of  hearine  some  crying,  "Kill  tiM 
young  spy  1"  and  others,  as  1  thought,  interpoang  oa 
my  behalf.  But  a  second  blow  on  the  head,  tecatd 
in  the  scufiSa,  soon  deprived  me  of  sense  and  coa- 
sciousness.  and  threw  me  into  a  state  of  ins^ahtlitr, 
from  which  I  did  not  recover  immediately.  When  I 
did  come  to  royaelf,  I  was  lying  on  the  bed  from  which 
I  had  just  risen  before  the  fray,  and  my  poor  oatn|» 
nion,  the  Newfoundland  puppy,  its  courage  entinif 
cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  no^  had  crept  as  dose  lo 
me  as  it  could,  and  lav  tremblmg  and  whining.  ••  if 
under  the  most  dreadful  terror.  I  doubted  at  fint 
whether  I  had  not  dreamed  of  the  tumult,  until,  is 
I  attempted  to  rise,  a  feeling  of  pain  and  diuM* 
assured  me  that  the  ir\iury  I  had  sustained  wat  bot 
too  real.  I  gaih^ed  togetner  my  aensea-4iBten6it' 
and  heard  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the  rioters,  buqr, 
doubtless,  in  their  work  of  devastation.  I  made  • 
second  efibrt  to  rise,  or  at  least  to  turn  myself  Ibrl 
lay  with  my  face  to  the  wall  of  the  cottage,  bat  I 
found  that  my  limbs  were  secured,  and  my  moiioai 
efiectuallyprevented^not  indeed  by  corda,  but  by  iineo 
or  cloth  bandages  swathed  around  my  ankk^  lod 
securing  my  hands  to  my  sides.  Aware  of  my  utterit 
captive  condition,  I  groaned  betwixt  bodily  pain  aid 
mental  distress. 

A  voice  by  my  bedside  whispered,  in  a  whininp  toiK, 
"Whisht  a>ye,  hmaie-** whisht,  a-yc;  baud  pM 
tongue,  like  a  good  bairn— ye  have  cost  us  deir 
eneugh  already.    My  hinnie's  clean  gane  now." 

Knowing,  as  I  thought,  the  phraseology  of  the  wrfi 
of  the  itinerant  musician,  I  asked  her  where  her  has- 
band  was,  and  whether  be  had  been  hurt. 

/'Broken,"  answered  the  dame,  "all  broken  to 
pieces :  fit  ibr  nsugbt  but  to  be  made  spunks  of— tht 
best  blood  that  was  in  Scotland." 

"  Broken  ?— blood  ?■— is  your  husband  woanded; 
has  there  been  bloodshed— broken  limbs?" 

"Broken  limbs?— I  wish,"  answered  the  bddam, 
"that  mv  hinnie  had  broken  the  best  bane  in  hii 
body,  beforo  he  had  broken  his  fiddle,  that  was  ibc 
best  blood  in  Scotland— it  was  a  cremony,  for  aosht.j 
that  I  ken." 

"  Pshaw— only  his  fiddle  ?"  sakl  I.  ij 

-  "I  dinna  ken  what  waur  your  honour  could  bii]l 
wished  him  to  do,  unless  he  had  broken  his  neck :  lat 
this  is  muckle  the  same  to  my  binnie  Willie  and  stt 
Chaw,  indeed  !  It  is  easy  to  say  chaw,  but  whs  a  « 
gie  us  ony  thing  to  chaw  7— thebread-winner's^iM^ 
and  we  may  e'en  sit  down  and  starve."  J 

,"  No.  no,"  I  said,  "I  will  pay  >wa  for  twenty  ml 
fiddles. 

"Twenty  such!  is  that  a'  ye  ken  about  it?  th^ 
country  hadna  the  like  o't.    But  if  your  honour  wm 
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90  Mjr  iM,  M  me  doubt  woold  be  to  your  credit  bere 
and  neivafter,  where  are  ye  to  set  the  siller?" 

^I  have  enough  of  money,  said -I,  attempting  to 
reach  my  hand  towarde  my  aide-pocket;  "unlooae 
these  bandages,  and  I  will  pay  vou  on  the  spot" 

lliis,  hint  aopeared  to  move  ner,  and  she  was  ap> 
pKMchiiw  the  Dedaide,  as  I  hoped,  to  liberate  me  from 
ray  bonda.  when  4  nearer  ana  moro  desperate  shout 
was  heani,  aaif  the  rioters  were  close  by  the  hut 

'*!  dauma— I  dauma."  said  the  poor  woman,  **  they 
would  murder  me  and  my  hinnie  Willie  haith,  and 
they  have  misguided  us  aneugli  already ;— but  if  thore 
is  any  thing  worldly  I  could  do  for  your  honour,  leave 
out  loosing  ye?" 

What  she  aaid  recalled  me  to  my  bodily  auflering. 
Agiution,  and  the  efiects  of  the  usage  I  bad  received, 
had  produced  a  burning  thirst  I  aeked  for  a  drink  of 
wAter. 

**H«avea  Almighty  forbid  that  Epps  Ainslie  should 
eieony  sick  gentleman  cauld  well-water,  and  him  in  a 
fever.  Na,  na,  hinnie,  let  me  alane^  1*11  do  bettor  for 
ye  than  the  like  of  that" 

.  ^'  Give  me  what  you  will,"  I  replied ;  "  let  it  but  be 
liquid  and  oooL" 

Tlie  woman  gave  me  a  la^homaccordingly,  filled 
with  spirits  and  water,  wmch^  without  mmute  in- 
quiry eonceming  the  nature  of  its  contents,  I  drained 
at  a  draught.  Either  the  spirits  taken  in  such  a  man' 
ner,  aciea  more  suddenly  than  usual  on  my  brain,  or 
else  there  was  tome  drug  mixed  with  the  bevcraga 
t  remember  little  after  drinking  it  off,  only  that  the 
appearanoe  of  thiius  around  me  became  mdisiinct : 
that  the  woman's  form  aeemed  to  roohiply  itself  and 
to  (fit  in  various  figures  around  me,  bearing  the  same 
Gncameots  as  she  herself  did.  I  remember  also  that 
the  difioonlant  aoises  and  cries  of  those  without  the 
ootiaffB  seemed  to  die  away  in  a  hum  like  that  with 
which  a  oorse  hushes  her  babe.  At  length  I  fell  into 
a  deep  sound  sleep,  or  rather,  a  state  of  absolute  in- 
sensibility. 

I  have  reaaon  to  think  this  species  of  trance  lasted 
for  many  houn ;  indeed,  for  the  whole  subseauent  diff 
and  part  of  the  night  It  was  not  uniformly  so  pro- 
liMmd,  for  my  recoUeciion  of  it  is  chequered  with  many 
dreams,  all  of  a  painful  nature,  but  too  faint  and  too 
indistinct  to  be  remembered^  At  length  the  moment 
of  waking  came,  and  m^  sensations  were  horrible. 

A  deep  sound,  which,  m  the  confusion  of  my  senses, 
I  identified  with  the  cries  of  the  rioters,  was  the  first 
thing  of  which  I  was  sensible;  next,  1  became  con- 
ecious  that  I  was  carried  violently  forward  in  some 
conveyance^  with  an  unequal  motion,  which  gave  me 
ranch  pain.  Hy  position  was  horizontal,  and  when  I 
attempted  to  stretch  my  hands  in  order  to  find  some 
mode  of  securing  myself  against  this  species  of  suffer- 
iniL  I  found  I  was  bound  as  before,  and  the  horrible 
reality  nished  on  my  mind,  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  lately  committed  a  great  outrage  on 
property,  and  w^re  now  about  to  kidnap,  if  not  to 
moider  me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  to  no  purpose- 
all  around  me  was  dark,  £>r  a  day  had  passed  over 
during  my  captivity.  A  aiimiriting  sickness  oppressed 
ny  head — my  heart  seemeaon  fire,  while  my  feet  and 
hands  were  chilled  and  benumbed  with  want  of  circu- 
lation. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  at 
length,  and  gradually,  recovered  in  a  sufficient  degree 
the  power  of  observing  external  sounds  and  circum- 
ataDCc«;  and  when  I  did  so,  they  presented  nothing 
consoiaiory. 

Groping  with  my  hands,  as  £Eir  as  the  bandages 
would  permit  end  receiving  the  assistance  of  some 
occasional  glances  of  the  moonlight,  I  became  aware 
that  the  carriage  in  which  I  was  transported  was  one 
of  the  light  carts  of  the  country,  called  tumblers^  and 
tliat  a  httle  attention  had  been  paid  to  my  acpommo- 
datioo,  as  I  waa  laid  upon  some  sacks  covered  with 
aoatting,  and  filled  with  straw.  Without  these,  my 
condition  would  have  been  still  more  intolerable,  for 
the  vebide,  sinking  now  on  one  sale,  and  now  on  the 
•ther,  sometimes  stickinfc  absolutely  fast.  ,and  re* 
jpring  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  animah  which  drew 
a  lo  put  it  once  more  in  motion,  was  subjected  to 
lolts  in  all  dtrectionsy  which  were  very  severe.  .4t 
Mh«  times  it  toUsd  suantly  and  smoothly  over  what 


ssemed  to  be  wet  und ;  and  ss  I  heard  the  distant 
roar  of  the  tide,  I  had  little  doubt  that  we  were  en.- 
gaged  in  iwssing  the  formidable  estuary  which  divides 
the  two  kingdoms. 

There  seemed  to  be  at  least  five  or  six' people  about 
the  cart,  some  on  foot,  othera  on  horseback ;  the  for-, 
mer  lent  assistance  whenever  it  was  in  danger  of  up- 
setting, or  sticking  fast  in  the  quicksand :  the  othcre 
rode  Itefbre  and  acted  as  guides,  often  changing  the 
direction  of  the  vehicle  as  the  precarious  state  of  the 
passage  required. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  men  around  the  cart,  and 
endeavoured  lo  move  their  compassion.  I  had  harmed, 
I  said,  no  one,  and  for  no  action  in  my  life  had  de- 
served such  cruel  treatment.  I  had  no  concern  what- 
ever in  the  fishing  station  which  had  iiiciurcd  their 
displeasure,  and  ray  acquaintance  wiih  Mr.  Gcddes 
was  of  a  very  late  date.  Lastly,  and  as  iny  strongest 
argument.  I  endeavoured  to  excite  their  fears,  by  io- 
lomiing  them  that  my  rank  in  life  would  not  permit 
me  to  be  either  murdered  or  secreted  with  impunity ; 
and  to  interest  their  avarice,  by  the  promises  1  made 
them  of  reward,  if  they  would  effect  my  deliverance 
I  only  received  a  scornful  lough  in  reply  to  my  threata ; 
my  promises  might  have  done  more,  for  the  fellows 
were  whispering  together  as  if  in  hesitation,  and  I  be- 
gan to  reiterate  and  increase  my  ofTers.  when  the  voice 
of  one  of  the  horsemen,  who  had  suddenly  come  up, 
enjoined  silence  to  the  men  on  foot,  and,  approaching 
the  side  of  the  cart,  said  to  me,  with  a  strong  and  de- 
termined voice, "  Younff  man,  there  is  no  persona! 
harm  designed  to  you.  If  you  remain  silent  and  quiet, 
you  may  reckon  on  good  treatment;  but  if  you  endea- 
vour to  tamper  with  these  men  in  the  cxecuuon  of 
their  duty,  I  will  take  such  measures  for  silencing 
you,  as  vou  ahall  remember  the  longest  day  you  have 
tolive.'*^  \    , 

I  thought  I  knew  the  voice  which  uttered  tliese 
threats ;  but  in  such  a  situation,  my  perceptions  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  perfecdy  accurate.  I  was  con- 
tented to  reply,  "  Whoever  you  are  that  speak  to  me, 
I  entreat  the  benefit  of  the  meanest  prisoner,  who  is 
not  to  be  subjected  legally  to  greater  hardship  than  is 
neci*88ary  for  the  restraint  ot  his  person.  I  entreat 
that  these  bonds,  which  hurt  me  so  cruelly,  may  be 
slackened  at  least,  if  not  removed  altogether." 

*'  I  will  slacken  the  belta,"  said  the  former  speaker ; 
"  nay,  I  will  altogether  remove  them,  and  allow  you 
to  pursue  your  journey  in  a  more  convenient  manner, 
provided  you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that 
you  will  not  attempt  an  escape." 

"Never!'*  I  answered,  with  an  eneigy  of  which 
despair  alone  could  have  rendered  me  capable—  *I 
will  never  submit  to  loss  of  freedom  a  moment  longer 
than  I  am  subjected  to  it  by  force." 

"Enough,"  he  replied;  'Mhe  sentiment  is  natural; 
but  do  not  on  your  side  complain  that  L  who  am  car- 
rying oh  an  important  undertaking,  use  the  only  mekna 
in  my  power  for  ensuring  its  success." 

I  entreated  to  know  what  \i  was  designed  to  do 
with  roe ;  but  my  conductor,  in  a  voice  of  menacing 
authority,  desired  me  to  be  silent  on  mv  peril ;  and  my 
strength  «nd  spirits  were  too  much  exhausted  to  per- 
mit my  continuing  a  dialogue  so  singular,  even  if 
I  could  have  promised  myself  any  good  result  by 
doing  so. 

It  is  proper  here  lo  add,  that,  from  my  recollections 
at  the  time,  and  from  what  has  since  taken  place^  I 
have  the  strongest  posable  belief  that  the  man  with 
whom  I  held  this  expostulation,  was  the  singiilar  per- 
son residing  at  Brokenburn,  in  Dunlfries-shire,  and 
called  by  the  fishera  of  that  hamlet  the  Laird  of  tho 
Solway  Lochs.  The  cause  for  his  inveterate  persecu- 
tion  I  cannot  pretend  even  to  guess  at 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cart  was  dragged  heavily  ami 
wearily  on,  until  the  nearer  roar  of  the  advancing  tide 
excited  the  opprehenawn  of  another  danger.  I  could 
not  miauke  the  sound,  which  I  had  heard  upon  an- 
other occasion,  when  it  was  only  the  speed  of  a  fleet 
horse  which  aaved  me  from  perishing  in  tlie  qiuck- 
sands.  Thou,  my  dear  Alan,  canst  not  but  remember 
the  former  circumstances ;  and  now,  wonderful  r^m- 
trait !  the  very  maUi^to  the  best  of  my  belief  who  then 
aaved  me  from  peril,  waa  the  leader  of  the  lawassa 
16« 
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tMin<)  who  hod  deprived  me  of  mjr  liberty.  I  conjee- 
tared  that  the  danger  grew  imminent;  for  I  hettrd 
some  words  and  circumstances  which  made  me  aware 
that  a  rider  hastily;  fastened  bis  own  horse  to  the 
ahafts  of  the  cart,  in  order  to  assist  the  exhausted 

*  animal  which  drew  it,  and  the  vehicle  was  now  pulled 
forward  at  a  faster  pace,  which  the  horses  were  urged 
to  maintain  by  blows  and  curses.  The  men,  however, 
were  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  1  had 
strong  personal  reason  to  believe,  that  one  of  them,  at 

visast,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  depths 
and  shallows  of  the  perilous  paths  in  which  we  were 

J     g^j  they  were  in  imminent  denser  them- 
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se^es ;  and  if  so,  as  from  the  whispering 

to  push  on  with  the  cart,  was  much  to  be  apprehended, 
there  was  little  doubt  that  I  should  be  left  behind  as  a 
useless  encumbrance,  and  that  while  I  was  in  a  oon- 
ffition  which  rende!ied  every  chance  of  escape  imprac- 
ticable. These  were  awful  apprehensions;  but  it 
pleased  Providence  to  increase  them  to  a  point  which 
my  brain  was  scarcely  able  to  endure. 

As  we  approached  very  near  to  a  black  line,  which, 
dimly  visible  as  it  was,  I  could  make  out  to  be  the 
tfhoiB,  we  heard  two  or  three  sounds,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  report  of  fire-arms.  Immediately  all  was 
busde  among  our  party  to  get  forward.  Presently 
a  fellow  galloped  up  to  us,  crying  out,  **  Ware  hawk ! 
ware  hawk !  the  land-sharks  are  oat  from  Burgh,  and 
Allonby  Tom  will  lose  his  cargo  if  you  do  not  hear  a 
hand.**^ 

Most  of  my  company  seemed  to  make  hastily  for 
the  shore  on  receiving  this  intelligence.  A  driver  was 
left  with  the  cart;  but  at  length,  when,  after  repeated 
and  hair-breadth  escapesi  it  actually  stuck  fast  in  a 
alough  or  quicksand,  the  fellow  with  an  oath  cut  the 
harness,  and,  as  I  presume^  departed  with  the  horses, 
whose  feet  I  heard  splashmg  over  the  wet  sand;  ana 
through  the  shallowsl  as  he  galloped  off 
'  The  dropping  sound  of  fire-arms  was  still  continued, 
but  lost  almost  entirely  in  the  thunder  of  the  advancing 
sorge.  By  a  desperate  eflTort  I  raised  myself  in  the 
cart,  and  attained  a  sitting  posture  which  served  only 
to  show  me  the  extent  of  my  danger.  There  lav  my 
native  land— mv  own  England— the  land  where!  was 
born,  and  to  which  my  wishes,  since  my  eariiest  age, 
had  turned  with  all  the  prejudices  of  national  feehng 
—there  it  lay,  vrithin  a  furlong  of  the  place  where  I 
yel  was;  that  furiong  which  an  infant  would  have 
weed  over  in  a  minute,  was  yet  a  barrier  effectual  to 
divide  me  for. ever  from  England  and  fWjm  life.  I 
soon  not  onlv  heard  the  roar  of  this  dreadfiil  torrent 
but  saw,  by  the  fitful  moonlight,  the  foamy  crests  of 
the  devouring  waves,  as  they  advanced  with  the  speed 
and  fury  of  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves. 

The  consciousness  that  the  slUrhtest  ray  of  hope  or 
Dower  of  struggline,  was  not  left  me,  quite  overcame 
the  constancy  which  I  had  hitherto  maintained.  My 
eyes  began  to  awim— my  head  grew  giddy  and  mad 
with  fear— I  chattered  and  howled  to  the  howling  and 
rpanng  sea.  One  or  two  sreat  waves  already  reachea 
the  cart,  when  the  conductor  of  the  party  whom  I 
havelnentioned  so  often,  was,  as  if  by  magic,  at  *iy 
■de.  He  sprang  from  his  horse  into  the  v«hicle,  cut 
4he  ligatures  which  restrained  me,  and  bade  me  get 
yp  iind  mount  in  the  fiend's  name. 

Seeing  I  was  incapable  of  obeying,  he  seized  me, 
as  if  I  had  been  a  child  of  nx  months  old,  threw  roe 
across  the  horse,  sprang  on  behind,  supporting  with 
one  hand,  while  he  directed  the  animal  with  the  other. 
In  my  helpless  and  painful  posture^  I  was  unconscious 
•f  the  degree  of  danger  which  we  incurred ;  but  I  be- 
lieve at  one  time  the  horse  was  swimming,  or  neariy 
09 ;  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  that  my  stem  and 
powerful  assists  n  t  kept  my  head  above  water.  I  re- 
member particulariy  the  shock  which  I  felt  when  the 
animal,  endeavounng  to  /?ain  the  bank,  reared,  and 
very  neairiy  fpll  back  on  his  burden.  The  time  during 
which  I  continued  in  this  dreadful  condition  dM  not 
nrobably  exceed  two  or  three  minutes,  yet  so  strongly 
were  they  marked  with  hortor  and  agony,  that  they 
aeem  to  rny  recollection  a  much  more  considerable 
space  of  time. 

,  When  I  had  been  thus  snatched  from  deafroe- 
two,  I  bad  only  power  to  aay  to  my  protactor,-~or 


opprassor.— for  he  merited  father  name  at  mybairi, 
"  You  do  not,  thep.  desigri  to  murder  meV* 

He  laughed  as  he  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
laughter  which  I  scarce  desire  to  hear  again.— ^^Klse 
you  think  I  had  let  the  waves  do  their  work?  Bat 
remember,  the  shepherd  saves  his  sheep  from  tiie 
torrent— is  it  to  preserve  its  life  1— Be  silent,  how- 
ever, with  questjbns  or  entreaties.  What  I  mean  lo 
dOk  thou  canst  no  more  discover  or  ifrevent,  than  • 
man,  with  his  bare  palm,  can  scoop  dry  the  Solway.' 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  oonume  the  arsa- 
ment;  and,  still  numbed  and  torpid  in  all  my  hmm, 
permitted  myself  without  reloctaace  to  be  placed  oo 
a  horse  brought  for  the  purpose.  My  fbnniaable  coo- 
doctor  rode  on  the  one  side,  and  another  persoa  m 
the  other,  keeping  me  upright  in  the  saddle.  In  ito 
manner  we  travelled  forward  at  a  considerable  rale, 
and  by  by-roads,  with  which  my  attendant  seeBwdif 
familiar  as  with  the  perilous  passages  of  the  Solwtj. 

A  t  length,  after  stumbling  throogb  a  labyriodi « 
dark  and  deep  lanes,  and  croaeing  more  than  one 
rough  and  barren  heath,  we  found  onraelves  oa  tin 
edge  of  a  high-road,  where  a  chaiae  and  fbur  awaiied, 
as  it  appeared,  our  arrival.  To  my  great  relieC  at 
now  changed  our  mode  of  cooveyance  r  for  my  mni- 
ness  and  headache  had  returned  in  ao  atrong  adcm 
|that  I  should  otherwise  have  been  tolUly  anable  to 
Keep  my  seat  on  horseback,  even  with  the  sivport 
which  I  received. 

My  doubted  and  danfenraa  oompankm  sicned  to 
me  to  enter  the  carriage— the  man  w*bo  had  riddn 
on  the  left  side  of  m  v  horse  ateroed  in  after  me,  aoi 
drawing  up  the  blinda  of  the  v€»iicle,  gave  theaigBal 
for  instant  departure. 

I  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  thecoontenanoeefny 
new  companion,  as  by  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantoa  the 
driven  opened  the  carria^  door,  and  I  was  well  nigh 
pereoaded  that  I  recogmsed  in  him  tbedomestiedf 
the  leader  of  this  party,  whom  I  had  aeen  at  his  hooa 
in  Brokenbum  on  a  former  occasion.  To  aseertab 
the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  I  asked  bim  whether  hit 
name  was  not  Crist  al  Nixon. 

What  is  other  folk's  names  to  youi"  he  repliei   | 
r,  **  who  cannot  tell  your  own  father  ana  aio*  j 

"  You  know  them,  perhaos?"  I  exclaimed  eagv^ 
"You  know  them !  and  with  that  secret  isoonnectoi 
the  treatment  which  I  am  now  receiving '>  It  nm 
be  so,  for  in  my  life  have  I  never  injorerf  anyoo^ 
Tell  me  the  cause  of  my  misfortunes,  or  rather,  heb 
me  to  my  liberty,  and  I  will  reward  you  richly." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  my  keeper ;  *^bat  what  v»  to  , 
give  yon  liberty,  who  know  nothing  how  to  use  it  likt 
a  gentleman,  but  spend  your  time  with  Ctuaken  *in 
fiddlera,  and  such-like  raffi  If  I  was  your-hen^ 
hem,  hem  I" 

Here  Cristal  stopped  short,  jast  on  the  Dpiot,  i^ 
it  appeared,  when  some  inforraatktn  waa  uMMf 
escape  him.  I  urged  him  once  more  to  be  my  fnaHj 
and  promised  him  all  the  stock  of  money  wfaieli  I 
had  about  me,  and  it  waa  not  inoonsideiablfl^  if  M. 
would  assist  in  my  escape. 

He  listened,  as  if  to  a  proposition  which  had  sooi 
interest,  and  replied,  but  in  a  voice  rather  aof^imft 
before,  ^*  Ay,  but  men  do  not  catch  old  birds  wiH 
chafli  my  master.  Where  have  you  got  the  rhino  yai 
are  80  flush  of?"  . 

"  I  will  give  you  eameet  directly,  and  that  ia  hw 
notes,"  said  I :  but,  thrusting  my  hand  into  mf^ 
pocket,  I  fotind  my  pocketbook  was  gone.  I  woj* 
have  pereuaded  myself  that  it  waa  only  the  pnm 
ness  of  my  hands  which  prevented  my  finding ![[ 
but  Cristal  Nixon,  who  beam  in  his  coantenanoe  '"^ 
cynicism  which  is  especially  entertained  with  *"*' 
misery,  no  longer  suppressed  his  laughter. 

"Oh,  hoi  my  young  master,"  he  sakl;  **' 
taken  good  enough  care  you  have  not  kept  the 
of  bribing  poor  folk's  fidelity.  What,  man,  they 
souls  as  well  as  other  people,  and  to  n  '    ' 
break  trust  is  a  deadly  sin.    And  as  for  i 
gentleman,  if  you  would  fill  Saint  Mary's  _ 
gold,  Cristal  Nixon  would  mind  it  no  more  than  < 
many  chuck y-stones."  / 

I  would  have  pereiaCed,  wwe  it  bat  in  bopatof  M 


» 
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letting  drop  that  which  it  concerned  me  to  know, 
but  he  cut  oflT  liirtner  communication,  by  desiring  me 
to  lean  back  in  the  corner  and  go  to  aleep. 

"Thou  art  cockbrainod  enough  already,"  he  added. 
*  sod  we  shall  have  thy  young  pate  addled  entirely,  ii 
you  do  not  take  some  natural  rest." 

I  did  indeed  require  repoaoi  if  not  slumber;  the 
draught  which  I  had  taken  continued  to  operate,  and 
sattbfied  in  mv  own  mind  that  no  attempt  on  my  life 
was  desisned,  the  fear  of  instant  deatn  no  longer 
oombaiecT  the  torpor  which  crept  over  mc— I  slept, 
and  slept  soundly,  but  still  without  refreshment. 

Wheo  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  extremely  ixidis- 
DOsed ;  images  of  the  past,  and  anticipations  of  the 
futurcL  floated  confusedly  through  my  brain.  I  per- 
eeived,  however,  that  my  situation  was  changed, 
greatly  for  the  better.  I  was  in  a  good  bed,  with  the 
curtains  drawn  round  it ;  I  heard  the  lowered  voice 
and  caartous  step  of  attendants,,  who  seemed  to  re- 
spect my  repose ;  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  in  the  hands 
mther  of  ihenda,  or  of  such  as  mcAnt  me  no  personal 
harm. 

I  cao  give  but  an  indistinct  acooantof  two  or  three 
broken  and  feveriah  days  which  succeeded,  but  if 
they  were  chequered  with  dreams  and  visions  of  ter- 
ipc,  other  and  more  agreeable  objects  wore  also  some- 
times presented,  ^lan  Pairford  will  underatand  me 
^bcQ  I  say,  I  am  oonvinced  I  saw  6.  M.  during  thia 
inienral  of  oblivion.  I  bad  medical  attendance,  and 
was  biad  more  than  once.  I  also  remember  a  pain- 
flil  operation  performed  on  my  head,  where  I  had 
received  «  severe  blow  on  the  night  of  the  riot.  My 
nair  was  cut  short,  and  the  bone  of  the  skull  ex- 
amined, to  discover  if  the  cranium  had  received  any 

On  seeing  the  physician,  it  woukl  have  been  namrel 
to  have  appealed  to  him  on  the  sabject  of  my  coofine- 
maot,  and  I  remember  more  than  onoe  attempting  to 
doMK  Bat  the  fever  lay  like  a  spell  upon  mv  tongue, 
and  when  I  would  have  implored  the  doctors  assist- 
anea,  I  rambled  from  the  subject,  and  spoke  I  know 
■ot  what— nonsense.  Some  power,  which  I  was  un* 
able  to  resist,  seemed  to  Impel  me  into  a  diflerent 
oourae  of  conversation  from  what  I  intended,  and 
tboosh  conscious,  in  some  degree;  of  the  failure,  I 
eool  not  mend  it;  and  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  pa- 
tient, luitil  my  capacity  of  steady  thought  and  expres- 
sion was  resmred  to  me  with  mv  ordinary  health, 
which  had  .^MUined  a  aevere  abock  fixHB  the  vicissi 
I  to  which  1  had  been  exposed.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

BABOIK   LATDfBK'S  JOVUtAL,  IN  COirQDrVATIOir. 

Two  or  three  days,  perhaps  more,  perhaps  less,  had 
bean  spent  in  bed,  where  I  was  carefidly  attended, 
and  treated,  1  believe^  with  as  much  judgment  as  the 
case  required,  and  I  was  at  length  allowed  to  quit  my 
bed«  tbou^  not  the  chamber.  I  was  now  more  able 
10  make  sokne  obaervatkm  oo  the  place  of  my  con- 


it  may  be  h«re  mantioiMd,  thataWolent  and  popular  stuck 

I  wiMt  ilie  ooantry  peopto  of  f  liii  diafriot  oofwidered  u  an 

■  of  th«ir  flahiac  ricttt,  is  by  do  ineaaB  an  improbable 

Shofliy  mtteir  tho  clow  oftlia  Amarieao  war,  Sir  Jamoa 

B  •f  IfeChflibj  aonstnieled  a  dam-dike  or  eaold,  aeroia 

Ow  BA,  at  m.  plaoe  where  it  flowed  thrnnfti  hit  estate,  though 
it  haa  Ha  orisM.  and  tlie  priacipal  part  of  its  eooiae,  in  Seotland. 
The  aew  barrier  at  NeUierby  was  considered  as  an  encroaclv 
meat  caleslaCed  to  uaavant  the  saloaoo  from  aaeendiqc  into 
aeotiaad:  and  the  nfht  of  erectinf  it  being  an  iotemaiional 
tpMtjoa  of  law  betwixt  the  sister  kiogftoms,  there  waa  no  court 
'  itt  either  eompetont  to  Hs  deeiaioo.  In  «his  dilemma,  the  Scots 
pwaipla  aaaambled  in  munbera  by  siimal  of  rooket  lights,  and, 
TWdeAy  anaad  with  fowlingpieces,  fistispears,  pnd  such  rustic 
wvapoas.  DMVchod  to  the  banks  of  the  dver  for  the  purpose  of 
puttiaf  down  the 'dam-dike  objected  to.  Sir  James  Graham 
armed  many  of  his  own  people  to  protect  hie  proparty.  and  had 
8O0«  atlttary  ftt>ra  Carliale  for  ttie  same  paipoae.  A  mnewal 
•r  the  Bardar  wan  Iwd  nearly  taken  pl^  ui  the  eighteenth 
BCTitufy,  wtH>n  pradenoe  and  modoration  on  both  sides  saved 
■MKh  iSMNilt,  and  perfiape  some  bloodshed.  The  Gngliah  pro- 
pnecor  roweeatad  that  a  breach  should  ha  made  in  his  dam- 
dike  mActeot  for  the  i>aaHi«e  of  the  flsh,  and  thus  reroored  the 
SwUieh  criefaaee.  I  believe  tlie  river  has  since  that  time 
taken  tlie  matter  into  itt  own  diapoaal,  and  antinly  swept  away 
tha  daaa-diks  in  imeatioa. 


The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture,  resembled 
the  best  apartment  in  a  farmer's  hou^e :  and  the  win- 
dow, two  stories  high,  looked  into  a  back-yard,  or 
court,  filled  with  poultry.  There  were  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  about  this  yard.  I  could  distinguish 
the  brewhouseand  the  bam,  and  I  heard  from  a  more 
remote  building,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  other 
rural  sounds,  announcing  a  laige  and  well-stocked 
farm.  These  were  sights  and  aoundsnualified  to  dis- 
pel any  apprehension  of  immediate  violence.  Vet  the 
building  seemed  ancient  atid  strong,  a  part  of  the  roof 
was  battieniented,  and  the  walls  were  of  great  thick- 
ness; Ipsily,  I  observed  with  some  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions, that  the  windows  of  my- chamber  had  been 
lately  secured  with  iron  stanchiona,  and  that  the  ser- 
vants who  brought  me  victuala,  or  visited  mv  apart- 
ment to  render  other  menial  ofBceSi  always'  locked 
the  door  when  they  retired. 

The  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  my  chamber  were 
of  tnie  English  growth,  and  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  the  very  old  wain- 
scot, which  composed  the  floor  and  the  panelling  of 
the  room,  was  scrubbed  with  a  degree  of  labour  which 
the  Scottish  houaewife  rarely  bestows  on  her  most 
costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropriated  to  my  use  con- 
sisted of  the  bedroom,  a  small  parlour  adjacent, 
within  which  was  a  still  amaller  closet,  having  a  nar- 
TOY  window,  which  seemed  anciently  to  have  been 
used  as  a  shot-hole,  admitting,  indeed,  a  yery  mode- 
rate portion  of  light  and  air,  but  without  its  bemg  pos- 
sible to  see  any  thing  from  it  ezc^t  the  blue  aky,  and 
that  only  by  mountmg  on  a  chav.  There  were  ap- 
pearances of  a  separate  entrance  into  this  cabinet, 
besides  that  which  communicated  with  the  parlour, 
but  it  had  been  recently  built  up,  aa  1  discovered,  bv 
removing  a  piece  of  tapestry  which  cohered  the  fresh 
tnason-work.  I  found  some  of  my  clothes  here,  with 
linen  and  other  articlea,  as  well  as  iny  writing  case, 
containing  pen,  ink^  and  paper,  whicn  enables  roe, 
at  my  leisure^  (which,  God  knows,  is  undisturbed 
enough,)  to  make  this  record  of  my  confinement.  It 
maybe  well  believed,  however,  that  I  do  not  trust  to 
the  security  of  the  bureau,  but  carry  the  written  sheets 
about  my  person^  so  that  I  can  only  be  deprived  of 
them  by  actual  viol^ce.  I  alao  am  cautious  to  write 
in  the  httle  cabinet  only,  so  that  I  can  hear  any  per- 
Bon  approach  me  through  the  other  apartmenta,  and 
have  time  enough  to  put  aside  my  journal  before  they 
come  upon  ma. 

The  servantSL.  a  stout  country  follow,  and  a  very 
pretty  milkmaia-lookii\glas&  by  whom  I  am  attended, 
aeem  of  the  true  Joan  and  Hodge  school,  thinking  of 
little,  and  desiring  nothing,  beyond  the  very  limited 
tiphere  of  their  own  duties  and  enjoyments,  and  hav- 
ing no  curiosity  whatever  about  the  affaire  of  othera. 
Their  behaviour  to  me,  in  particular,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  very  kind  and  very  provoking.  My  table  is 
abundantly  supplied,  and  they  aeem  anxious  to  com- 
ply with  my  taste  in  that  department.  But  whenever 
I  make  inquiries  beyond  "what's  for  dinner,"  the 
brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me  by  his  cnarit  and  hia  dunna 
know,  and,  if  hard  preased,  turns  hia  back  on  me 
composedly,  and  leaves  the  room.  The  girl,  too^  pre- 
tends to  be  as  simple  as  he ;  but  an  arch  gnn,  which 
she  cannot  always  suppress,  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  she  undcratands  perfectly  well  the  game  which 
ahe  is  playing,  and  is  distermined  to  keep  roe  in  igno- 
rance. Both  of  them,  and  the  wench  in  particular, 
treat  me  aa  they  would  do  a  spoilt  child,  and  never 
directly  refuse  me  any  thing  which  I  ask,  taking  care, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  make  their  words  sood  by 
efTecnially  grantin{r  my  ragueat.  Thus,  if  I  desire  to 
go  out,  I  am  promised  oy  Dorcas  that  I  shall  walk  in 
the  park  at  night  and  ace  the  cows  milked,  met  as  bha 
would  propose  such  an  amusement  to  a  child.  But 
she  takes  care  never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it  is  in  her 
power  to  do  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  has  stolen  on  me  insen- 
sibly an  indiflerence  to  my  freedom**a  ca*elesane«s 
at>out  my  situation,  for  which  I  am  unable  u.  account, 
unless  it  be  the  conseqoenoe  of  weaknesa  an.'  fees  of 
blood.  1  have  read  of  men  who,  immured  h%l  tun 
have  surprised  the  world  by  the  address  with  whiAh 
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they  have  successfully  ovorcome  the  most  fon  lidable 
obstacles  lo  their  escape;,  and  when  I  have  heard 
£uch  anecdutes,  1  have  said  to  myself,  that  no  one 
who  is  possessed  only  of  a  fragment  of  freestone,  or  a 
rusty  nail,  to  ^rind  dowu  rivets  and  \o  pick  locks, 
havmg  his  full  leisure  to  employ  in  the  task,  need 
continue  the  inhabitant  of  a  prison.  Here,  howeviT, 
1  a:tj  day  aft{?r  (lay,  without  a  single  efibrt  to  effect 
my  liberation. 

Vettny  inactivity,  is  not  the  result  of  despondency, 
but  arises,  in  part  at  least,  from  feelings  of  a  very 
different  cast.  My  siory,  long  a  mysterious  one, 
seems  now  upon  the  verge  of  some  strange  develop- 
ment ;  and  X  feel  a  solemn  impression  that  I  <»  i^ht  to 
wait  the  course  of  events,  to  struggle  against  which  is 
opposing  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  higli  will  of  fate. 
Thou,  iny  Alan,  wilt  treat  as  timidity  this  passive 
acquiescence,  which  has  sunk  down  on  me  like  a  be- 
numbing torpor;  but  if  thou  hast*remembcred  by 
what  visions  my  couch  was  haunted,  and  dost  hut 
Think  of  the  probability  that  I  am  in  the  vicinity, 
perhaps  under  the  same  roof  with  G.  M.,  thou  wut 
acknowledge  that  other  feelings  than  pusillanimity 
have  tended  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  ms  to  my 
fate. 

Still  I  own  it  is  unmanly  to  submit  with  patience 
to  this  oppressive  confinement  My  heart  rises  against 
it,  esjxjcially  when  I  sit  down  to  record  my  sufferings 
in  this  Journal ;  and  I  am  determined,  as  the  first 
step  to  my  deliverance,  to  have  my  letters  sent  to  the 
post-house. 

I  am  disappointed.  When  the  girl  Dorras,  upon 
whom  I  )\ad  nxed  for  a  messenger,  heafd  me  tallf  of 
sending  a  letter,  she  willingly  offered  her  services, 
and  received  the  crown  which  I  gave  her,  (for  my 
purse  had  not  taken  flight  with  the  more  valuable 
contents  of  my  pocketoook,)  with  a  smile  which 
showed  her  whole  set  of  white  teeth. 
^  But  when,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  intel- 
ligence respecting  my  present  place  of  abode,  I  asked, 
to  which  post-town  she  was  to  send  or  carry  the 
letter,,  a  stolid  "  Anan"  showed  me  she  was  either 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  post-ofRce,  or  that,  for  the 
present,  she  chose  to  seem  so.—"  Simpleton  I"  I  said, 
with  some  sharpness. 

"O  Lord,  sir!'*  answered  the  girl,  turning  pale, 
which  thev  always  do  when  I  show  any  sparks  of 
anger,—"  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  paaaion !— I'll  put 
the  letter  in  the  post." 

'*  What  1  and  not  know  the  name  of  the  pos^ 
town  ?"  said  I,  out  of  patienca  "  How  on  earth  do 
you  propose  to  manage  that?" 

"La  you  there,  good  master.  What  need  you 
frighten  a  poor  girl  that  is  no  schollard,  bating  what 
she  learned  at  the  Charity-Srhool,  of  Saint  Bees?" 

"Is  Saint  Bees  far  from  this  place,  Dorcas?— Do 
you  send  your  letters  there?"  said  1,  in  a  manner  as 
msinuatink  and  yet  carelessL  as  1  could  assume. 

"Saint  Bees!— La,  who  but  a  madman— begging 
your  honour's  pardon— it's  a  matter  of  twenty  years 
since  fader  lived  at  Saint  Bees,  which  is  twenty,  or 
forty,  or  I  dunna  know  not  how  many  miles  from 
tliis  part,  to  the  West  on  the  coast-side ;  and  I  would 
not  have  left  Saint  Bees,  but  that  fader" 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father  I"  replied  L 

To  which  she  answered,  "Nay,  but  thof  your  hon- 
our bo  a  little  how-come-so,  you  shouldn't  damn 
folk's  faders;  and  I  won't  stana  to  it,  for  oi)e." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons— I  wish  your 
father  no  ill  in  the  world— he  was  a  very  honest  man 
in  hifl  way." 

'^'Waa  an  honest  man!"  she  exclaimed  f  for  the 
Cumhrians  ara  it  would  seem,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Scotch,  ticklish  on  the  pomt  of  ancestry,—"  He 
tB  a  very  honest  man,  as  ever  led  nag  with  halter  od 
head  to  Sianeshaw-Bank  Paii^Honest  l-rHe  is  a 
Horse-couper." 

"Right,  Right,"  I  replied;  "I  know  il-I  have 
leard  of  your  fathei^  as  honest  as  any  hor8e*oouper 
VI  them  ail.  Why,  Dorcas.  I  mean  to  buy  a  horse  of 
hitn. 

"  Ah,  your  honour,"  sighed  Dorcas,  "  be  is  the  man 
to  serve  yout  honour  well— if  evei  you  should  get 


round  again— or,  thof  you  ware  a  t>I:  ofi  tha  kook^. 
he  would  no  more  cheat  you  than" 

"Well,  well,  we  will  deal,  my  girl,  you  may  depend 
on't  But  tell  me  now,  were  I  to  give  you  ateita, 
what  would  you  do  to  get  it  forward  r* 

"Why,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that  hannin 
hall,"  answered  poor  Dorcas.  "  What  else  could  fdo  I 
He  sends  it  to  Brampton,  or  to  Carloisle.  or  whoe  it 
plcasco  him,  once  a-week,  and  that  gate." 

"Ah!"  said  I:  "and  I  suppose  your  sweet-beait 
John  carries  it  T 

"Noa— disn'i  now— and  Jan  is  no  sweetheart  of 
mine,  ever  since  he  danced  at  his  mother's  feast  will 
Kilty  Rudedge^  and  let  me  sit  still;  that  a  did." 

"  It  was  most  abominable  in  Jan,  and  whati  ooold 
never  have  thought  of  him."  1  replied. 

"  O.  but  a  did  though— a  let  m6  sit  still  on  my  Beii, 
a  did.'' 

"Well,  well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  getahtod' 
.somcr  feUnw  than  Jan— Jan's  not  the  fellow  for  yoi, 
I  see  that." 

Noa,  noa,"  answered  the  damsel; ' 


,  •butheiiwBd 
aneugh  for  a'  that  raon.  Bui  I  carena  a  button  for 
him;  for  there  is  the  miller's  son,  that  siiiiorcd  m 
last  Appleby  Fair,  when  I  went  wi*  oncl&  is  agwa) 
canny  lad  as  vou  will  see  in  the  sunshine. 

"Ay,  a  fine  stout  fellow— Do  you  think  bewodd 
cany  my  letter  to  CarhsleT'  ,  . 

"To  Carloisle!  *Twould  be  all  iiis  life  is  worthf 
he  maun  wait  on  clap  and  hopper,  as  they  say.  Oh, 
bis  father  would  brain  him  u  he  went  to  Carloiila 
hating  to  wrestling  for  the  belt,  or  sic  loike.  But! 
ha'  more  bachelors  than  him ;  there  is  the  scboO' 
master  can  write  almaist  as  well  as  loa  cuy^ 
mon." 

"  Then  he  is  the  very  man  to  take  char&e  of  a  let- 
ter ;  he  knows  the  trouble  of  writing  one. 

"  Ay,  marry  does  he,  an  tou  comest  to  thst,  aoa; 
only  it  takes  him  four  hours  to  write  as  mony  bua 
Tan,  it  is  a  great  round  hand  loike,  that  one  oin 
read  easily,  and  not  loike  your  honour's^  ^^^ 
loike  midge's  taes.  But  for  ganging  to  CailoiK 
he's  deaa  foundered,  man,  as  cripple  as  Eekiri 
inear." 

"In  the  name  of  €k)d,"  ssid  I,  "how is  it  ihst|gi 
propose  to  get  my  letter  to  ibe  post  1" 

"  Why,  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  bag  bike^"  rote- 
rated  Dorcas;  "Hcsends  itbyCristalNixootopem 
as  you  call  it,  when  such  is  his  pleasure."       . 

Here  I  was  then,  not  much  edified  by  having  pb* 
tained  a  list  of  Dorcas's  bachelors ;  and  byfiote 
myself  with  respect  to  any  information  which  I  de- 
sired, just  exactly  at  the  point  where  I  set  ooL  It 
was  of  consequence  to  me,  however,  to  accustom  tiie 
girl  to  converse  with  riae  familiarly.  If  she  did  «, 
she  could  not  always  be  on  berguard.  and  somethiog, 
I  thought,  might  drop  from  her  which  I  could  tumte 
advantage. 

"  Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  into  his  letia- 
bag,  Dorcas?"  said  1,  with  as  much  indiffercnoeail 
could  assume. 

"That  a  does,"  said  Dorcas;  "and  a  thiew  sott 
letter  of  mine  to  Raff  Miller,  because  a  ««id"— -^^ 
"  Well,  well.  I  won't  trouble  him  with  min^"  ■■ 
L  "  Dorcas ;  but,  instead,  I  will  write  to  hmiieK 
Dorcas.    But  how  shall  I  address  him  T* 
"Anan?"  was  again  Dorcas's  resource. 
"I  mean  how  is  he  called?— What  is  his^iamcT 
"  Sure  your  honour  should  know  best,"  sakl  Dorm 
"I  know?— The  devil  1— You  drive  me  beyon*. 
patience." 

,  "Noa,  noa!  donna  your  honour  go  beyond  IM- 
tience— donna  ye  iiow,'^  implored  the  wench.  "And , 
for  his  neame.  they  say  he  has  mair  nor  ane  in  W^* 
moreland  ana  on  the  Scottish  side.  But  he  is  bsj 
seldom  wi'  u*8,  excepting  in  the  cocking  season;  vd 
then  we  just  call  him  Squoire  loike;  and  BoaooT 
measter  and  dam&" 
"  And  is  he  here  at  present  V*  said  I.  ^_ 

"Not  he,  not  he;  he  is  a  buek-hoonting.  as  thg 
tell  me,  somewhere  up  the  Patlerdale  way;  bat » 
comes  and  gangs  like  a  flap  of  a  whirlwuid,  or  flc : 
loike." 
I  broke  off  the  conversatwn,  after  forcing  on  Da^ 
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cm  a  Uttie  silver  to  hay  riband^  with  vhicn  she  was 
so  much  delighted,  that  she  exclaimed,  **  God !  Cristal 
Nixon  may  say  bis  worst  on  thee;  bat  thou  art  a  civil 
nentlemati  for  ail  him;  and  a  quoit  man  wi'  woman 
folk  bike." 

There  is  no  sense  in  beioR  too  quiet  ivith  women 
folk,  so  I  added  a  kiss  with  my  crown  iHeoe;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  I'  have  secured  a  partisen 
ffl  Dorcas.  At  least  sne  blushed,  and  pocketed  her  little 
oomplimenc  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other,  she 
adjusted  ner  cberry-ooloured  ribands,  a  little  disur- 
dered  bv  the  strugipe  it  cost  me  to  attain  the  honour 
of  a  salute 

As  she  unlocked  the  door  to  leave  the  apartment, 
abe  turned  back,  and  looking  on  me  with  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  compassion,  added  the  remarkable  words, 
^La--te'st  mad  or  no^  thou'se  a  mettled  lad,  after 
all." 

There  wa^  something  very  ominous  in  the  sound 
of  thflSB  farewell  words,  which  seemed  to  afibrd  me  a 
dew  to  the  pretext  under  which  1  was  detained  in 
confinement  My  demeanour  was  probably  insane 
enough,  while  I  was  agitated  at  once  by  the  frenzy 
iseideiit  to  the  fever^  and  the  anxiety  arising  from  my 
eztnordinary  situation.  But  is  it, possible  they  can 
now  establish  any  cause  for  confining  me,  arising  out 
of  the  state  of  mV  mind  1 

U  this  be  really  the  pretext  under  which  I  am  re- 
stmioed  from  my  liberty,  nothing  but  the  sedate  cor- 
rectness of  my  conduct  can  remove  the  prejudices 
which  these.circumstances  may  have  excited  in  the 
nunds  of  all  who  have  approached  me  during  my 
illness^  I  have  heard— dreadful  thought !— oilmen 
who  for  various  reasons,  have  been  trepanned  into 
fhe  custody  of  the  keepers  of  j^vate  madhouses,  and 
whose  brain,  after  years  of  misery,  became  at  length 
unsettled,  tnrough  irresistible  sympathy  with  the 
wmched  beings  among  whom  they  were  classed. 
This  sbsU  not  be  my  case,  \i  by  strong  internal  reso- 
lution, it  is  in  human  nature  to  avoid  the  action  of  ex- 
terior and  contagious  sympathies. 

Mean  time  I  sat  down  to  compose  and  arrange  my 
thoQgfata,  for  my  purposed  appeal  to  my  jailei^-so  I 
mast  call  him— whom  I  addressed  in  the  following 
manner :  having  at  length,  and  after  making  several 
oopces^  found  langiMge  to  oualifv  the  sense  of  resent- 
ment which  burned  m  the  first  draughts  of  my  letter,' 
and  endeavoured  to  assume  a  tone  more  conciliating. 
I  mentioned  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly saved  my  life,  when  at  the  utmost  peril ;  and  I 
added,  that  whatever  was  the  purpose  of  the  restraint 
now  jHractised  on  me,  as  I  was  given  to  understand, 
hf  hffi  authority,  it  could  not  certainly  be  with  any 
view  to  ultimately  injuring  me.  He  might,  I  said, 
have  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person ;  and  I  gave 
him  what  account  I  could  of  my  situation  and  edu- 
cation, lo  correct  such  an  error.  I  supposed  it  next 
possible,  that  he  might  think  me  too  weak  for  tra^ 
vdlin&  and  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself; 
and  iDegged.to  assure  him  that  i  was  restored  to 
perfect  health,  and  quite  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 


a  journey.  Lastly,  I  reminded  him  in  firm  thoui^.. 
mGasorf?o  terms,  that  the  restraint  which  I  sustained 
was  an  illegal  one,  and  highly  punishable  bv  the  laws 
whieh  protect  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  1  ended  by 
donanding,  that  he  would  take  ine  before  a  mngis- 
traze;  or^  at  least,  that  he  would  favour  me  with  a 
peraonaJ  interview,  and  explain  his  meaning  with  re- 
gard to  me. 

Perhaps  this  letter  was  exprsfeed  in  a  tone  too 
humble  for  the  situation  of  an  injured  man,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so  when  I  again  recapitulate  its 
tenor.  But  what  could  I  do?  I  was  in  the  power  of 
one  whose  passions  seem  as  violent  as  his  means  of 
gra ti  I  ying  them  appear  unbounded.  I  h ad  reason,  too. 
to  believe  Ithis  to  thee,  Alan]  that  all  his  family  did 
nor  approve  of  the  violence  of  his  conduct  towards 
me ;  my  object,  in  fine,  was  freedom,  and  who  would 
not  sacrifice  much  to  attain  it? 

I  bad  no  means  of  addressing  my  letter  excepting, 
*  For  the  Squire's  own  hand."  He  cooM  be  at  no 
creat  distance,  for  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
I  received  an  answer.  It  was  addressed  to  Darsie 
Laiiixier.  and  contained  these  words .'— **  You  have 


dethanded  an  interview  with  me.  Ton  have  requind 
to  be  canied  before  a  magistrate.  Yuur  first  with 
shall  be  granted— perhapa  the  second  also.  Mean 
while,  be  assured  that  you  are  r  prisoner  for  the  time, 
by  competent  authority,  and  thai  such  authority  is 
supported  by  adequate  power.  Beware,  therefore  of 
struggling  with  a  force  sufiKcient  to  crush  you,  out 
abandon  yourself  to  that  train  of  events  by  which  we 
are  boih  swept  along,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that 
either  of  tis  can  reawt." 

These  mysterious  words  were  without  signature  of 
any  kind,  and  left  me  nothing  more  important  to  do 
than  to  prepare  myself  for  me  meeting  which  they 
promised.  For  that  purpose  I  must  now  break  on, 
and  make  sure  of  the  manuscript,— so  far  as  I  can,  in 
my  present  condition,  be  sure  of  any  thing;— by  con- 
cealing  it  within  the  hning  of  my  coat,  so  as  not  to  be 
found  without  strict  search. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
LATTHSa's  joiraMAL,  nr  coimNUATioir. 

Thb  important  interview  expected  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  last  took  place  sooner  tliap  I  bad  calculated; 
for  Ine  very  day  I  received  the  letter,  and  just  when 
mv  dinner  was  finished,  the  Squire,  or  whatever  he  is 
called,  entered  the  room  so  suddenly,  that  I  almost 
thought  I  beheld  an  apparition.  The  figure  of  this 
man  is  peculiarly  noble  and  stately,  and  his  voice  has 
that  deep  fulness  of  accent  which  implies  unresisted 
authority.  I  had  risen  involuntarily  as  he  entered; 
we  gazea  on  each  other  for  a  moment  ip  silence,  which 
wa?  at  length  broken  by  my  visiter. 

"You  have  desired  to  see  me,"  he  said.  "I  am 
here;  if  you  have  aught  to  say,  let  me  hear  it;  my 
time  is  too  brief  to  be  consumed  in  childish  dumb- 
show." 

"  I  would  ssk  of  you,'*  said  I,  **  by  what  authority 
I  am  detained  in  this  place  of  confinement,  and  for 
what  purpose  f* 

**  I  have  told  you  already,"  said  he,  **  that  my  au- 
thority is  sufficient,  and  my  power  equal  to  it :  this  is 
all  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  at  present  to  know." 

"  Every  British  subject  has  a  right  to'know  why  he 
suffers  restraint,"  I  replied ;  *'nor  can  he  be  depnved 
of  liberty  without  a  legal  warrant— Show  me  that  by 
which  you  confine  me  thus^" 

"  You  shall  see  more,"  he  said ;  **  you  shall  see  the 
magistrate  by  whom  it  is  granted,  and  that  without 
a  moment's  delay." 

This  sudden  proposal  flattered  and  alarmed  me ;  I 
felt,  nevertheless,  that  Uiad  the  right  cause,  and  re- 
solved to  plead  it  boldly,  although  I  could  well  have 
desired  a  little  fhrther  time  lor  preparation.  He 
turned,  however,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  ar  arl- 
ment,  and  commanded  me  to  follow  him.  I  felt 
some  inclination,  when  I  crossed  the  threshold  of 
my  prison-chamber,  to  have  turned  and  run  for  it ; 
but  I  knew  not  where  to  find  the  stairs— had  reason 
to  think  the  outer-doois  wcaild  be  secured — and,  to 
conclude,  so  soon  as  I  had  ouitted  the  room  to  follow 
the  proud  step  of  my  conductor,  I  observed  that  I 
was  dogged  by  Cristal  Nixon,  who  suddenly  appeared 
within  two  paces  of  me,  and  with  whose  great  per- 
sonal strength,  independent  of  the  assistance  he 
might  have  received  from  his  master,  I  saw  no 
chance  of  contending.  I  therefore  followed,  unre- 
sistingly, snd  in  silence,  along  one  or  two  passages  of 
much  greater  length  than  consisted  with  the  ideas  I 
had  previously  entertained  of  the  size  of  the  house. 
At  length  s  door  was  flung^open,  and  we  entered  a 
large,  old-fashioned  parlour,  having  coloured  glass  in 
the  windows,  oaken  panelling  on  the  well,  a  huge 
grate,  in  which  a  larjge  fngot  or  two  smoked  under 
an  arched  chimney-piece  of  stone,  which  bore  some 
srmorial  device,  whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
the  usual  number  of  heroes  in  armour,  with  large 
wigs  instead  of  helmeta,  and  ladies  in  saoques,  sindDi- 
ing  to  nosegays. 

Behind  a  long  table,  on  whieh  were  several  booki^ 
sat  a  smart  underbred-looking  man,  wearing  his  own 
hair  ried  in  a  club,  and  who,  from  the  quire  of  paper 
laid  before  htm,  and  the  pen  wluch  be  handled  # 
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my  entranoe,  teemed  prepared-  to  offlcmte  as  cleiHi. 
M  I  wish  to  describe  these  pereons  as  accurately  as 
possible,  1  may  add,  he  wore  a  dark-ooloored  coal, 
cordujoy  breecnes,  and  spatterdashes.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  same  table,  in  an  ample  easy-cbair,  co- 
vered with  black  leather,  reposed  a  fat  personage, 
about  fifty  years  old,  who  either  was  actually  a  coun- 
try justice,  or  was  well  selected  to  represent  such  a 
character.  His  leathern-  breeches  were  faultless  m 
ntake,  his  jockey  boots  ^otless  in  the  varnish,  and  a 
handsome  and  flourishmg  pair  of  boot-garters,  as 
they  are  called,  united  the  one  pan  of  his  garments 
to  the  other ;  in  fine,  a  richly-laced  scarlet  waistcoat, 
and  a  purple  coal,  set  off  the  neat  though  corpalent 
figure  of  the  little  man,  and  threw  an  additional 
bloom  upon  his  plethoric  aspect.  1  suppose  he  bad 
dined,  for  it  was  two  hours  past  noon,  and  he  was 
amusmg  himself;  and  aiding  digestion,  with  a  pipe  of 
'lobacca  There  was  an  air  of  importance  m. his  man- 
ner which  corresponded  to  the  rural  dieniiy  of  his 
exterior,  and  a  habit  which  he  had  of  throwing  out 
a  number  of  interjectional  sounds,  uttered  with  a 
fiirange  variety  of  mtonation,  running  from  bass, up 
to  treble  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  or  breaking 
off  his  sentences  with  a  whiff  of  his  pipe,  seemed 
adopted  to  give  an  air  of  thought  and  mature  delibe- 
ration to  his  opinions  and  decision!  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  Alan,  it  might  be  dooted^  as  our  old  Pro- 
fessor used  to  say,  whether  the  Justice  was  any  thing 
more  than  an  ass.  Certainly,  besides  a  great  defer- 
ence for  the  legal  opinion  of  his  clerk,  which  might 
be  quite  according  to  the  order  of  things,  he  seemed 
to  be  wonderfuHy  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Squire,  if  squire  either  of  them  were,  and  indeed  much 
more  than  was  consistent  with  so  much  assumed 
consequence  of  his  own.  '  ,.    .     , 

"  Ho— ha— ay— so— so— Hum— humph— this  is  the 
young  man,  I  suppose—Hum— ay— seems  sickly- 
Young  gentleman,  you  may  sit  down.' 

I  used  the  permission  given,  for  I  bad  been  much 
more  reduced  by  my  illness  than  I  was  aware  of, 
and  felt  myself  really  fatigued,,  even  by  the  few  paces 
I  had  walked,  joined  to  the  agitation  I  suffered. 

"  And  your  name,  young  man,  is— humph— ay— ha 
—what  is  it?"   ' 
*'Dar8ie  Latimer."  .  ,        ^     .  ,     . 

"  Righi—ay— humph— verv  nght     Dareie  Latimer 
is  the  very  thing— ha— ay— where  do  you  come  from? 
"Prom  Scouand.  Mr/' I  replied.  . 

"  A  native  of  Scoiland— a— humph— eb— how  isitr 
"  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,  sir." 
"Right— ay— ye8>  you  are  ^.     But  pray,  Mr.  Dar- 
me  Latimer,  have  you  always  been  called  by  that 
name,  or  have  you  any  oth«?— Nick,  wnie  down 
bib  answers,  NicK."  ,  .     „ 

"As  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any  other, 
«ras  my  answer.  ...         .         ,       , 

"How,  no 7— well  I  should  not  have  thought  ^^ 
Key,  neighbour,  would  youT*  ^    .        ^    ,    . 

Here  be  looked  towania  the  other  Squire,  who  bad 
thrown  himself  into  a  chair:  and,  with  his  1^ 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  nis  arms  folded  on  his 
bosom,  seemed  carelessly  attending  to  what  was  go- 
ing forward.  He  answered  the  appeal  of  the  Justice 
by  saying,  chat  perhaps  the  young  man's  memory  did 
not  go  hack  to  a  very  early  period. ,  ^       , 

"Ah— eh— ha— you  hear  the  gentleman— Pray,  how 
far  mav  your  memory  be  pleased  to  run  back  w1— 

*^Perhap8,  sir,  to  the  age  of  three  years,  or  a  httle 
farther.'* ^    . 

"  And  will  you  presume  to  say,  sir^"  said  the  Squ.'e, 
drawing  himaelf  suddenly  erect  in  his  seat,  and  ex«irt- 
iog  the  surength  of  his  powerful  voice,  "  that  yQVi.trLm 
bore  your  present  name  7"  , .  ,    . . 

I  was  startled  at  the  confidence  with  which  tms 
question  was  put,  and  in  vain  rummaged  my  memurv 
for  the  means  of  replying.    "At^ least,"  I. said,     I 


So  yoo  were  called  Daraie  in  yow  infao«r,"wd 
the  Justice ;  *  and  hum-ay-when  did  you  first  laia 
the  name  of  Latimer 7"     .  •       .        « 

I  did  not  take  it,  sir:  it  was  given  to.nie. '     . 

1  ask  you,"  said  the  lord  of  the  mansionj  bat  witb 
less  seventy  in  his  voice  than  formerly,  wiirtha 
you  can  remember  that  you  were  ever  railed  Lstimr, 
until  you  had  that  name  given  you  in  Scotland? 

"I  will  be  candid;  I  cannot  recollect  an.intttnoi 
that  I  was  so  called  when  in  England,  but  natheroD 
I  recollect  when  the  name  was  firet  given  me;  and 
if  any  thing  is  to  be  founded.on  tiiMe  quoies  and  my 
answers,!  desire  my  early  childhood  may  be  takw  mio 
considerauon."  „  . .  .  »  ^-  u  n  .k-  -. 
"  Hum-av-tes,"  "jd  the  Ju«»ce5/ ^J  t^w- 
quires  consideration  shall  be  duly  »n«a«>^  J"g 
man-«h-I  beg  to  know  the  name  of  your  failwtni 

"This^was  galling  a  wound  ^l^*'  l>"  ^^Jl 
years,  and  I  did  not  endure  the  question  so  MtMBUf 
is  those  which  preceded  it;  but  «phed,  J  dcji^ 
in  my  turn,  to  know  if  I  am  before  an  EngUah  JoMn 

°^"  Hi^  wS?8hip  Squire  Foxley.  of  Foxjey  Hall,  hai 
been  of  the  quorum  these  twenty  year^    aaid  Mum 

Nicholas.  .        ,  •     -  lu  jla 

It  to  know,  or  yon,  air.  as  bis  tm 
J,"  said  1,  **thatlam  thecomptoff 
in  this  case,  and  that  my  complaint  ought  to  te  hart 
before  I  am  subjected  to  cross-examination. 

"  Humph-hoy-what  ay-there  is  HonwtiiM  a 
that,  neighbour,'*  said  the  poor  Justice,  who,  Wowj 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  wemed  desirooB  n 
attain  the  sanction  of  his  h">ther  Sqmre. 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,"  said  his  firm-mmftt 
acquaintance;  "how  can  you  render  the  young ron 
justice  unless  you  know  who  he  is  7        .  .^^j.^. 

"  Ha— yes-egad  that's  true,"  said  Mr.  JusDce  FM- 
ley ;  '*  and  now-looking  into  the  matter  more  clojrtj 
-tlicre  is,  eh,  upon  the  whole-nothing  at  all  m  whj 
he  says-so,  sir,  you  must  tell  your  father's  namciiifl 
surname  i_ 

"  It  is'out  of  my  power,  ar;  Uey  are  n<>|.ky*; 
to  me,  since  you  must  needs  know  so  much  ot  m 

"^"ThrJustUTcollectcd^af  great  'l^*?^** .N' ^I^Ia 
which  puffed  them  up  like  those  of  a  ^utj'' *«5 
while  his  eyes  seemed  flying  out  of  his  head,  from  w 
effort  with  which  he  retamed  his  hreatlu  He  iha 
blew  it  forth  with.-"  Whew  S-Hooni--£wf-bi> 
not  know  your  parents,  youngster  7— Then  1  in» 
commit  .you  for  a  vagrant,  I  ^""f .J^";  .^„S 
ignolum  pro  terribUi,  as  we  used  »  »f  X  »[  ^ppW 
school ;  that  is,  every  one  that  is  not  ^nown  to  tt^ 
Justice,  is  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  Ha.-aj,  J^ 
may  ^eer,  sir }  ffut  I  question  iTyouwouW^^^^^ 
the  meanine  of  thatXaOn  ujileM  I  had  told  y«L 

I  acknowledged  myself  obliged  for  \n«w  ediiiw* 
tlie  adage,  and  an  mterpretation  which  I  could  new 
have  reached  alone  and  unassisted.  ^  thenpnK«OT 
to  state  my  case  widi  greater  confidence.  Thejf^ 
was  an  ak  that  was  clear  i  but  it  was  »caicdr  PJJ 
sible  he  codd  be  so  utterly  ignorant  as  not  w  MW^ 
what  was  necessary  m  so  plain  a  case  f  """fj 
therefore  infornied  him.of  the  not  which  had  6» 
committed  on  the  Scottish  aide  of  the  .Solway*^ 
explained  how  I  came  to  be.  placed  m  my  P^ 
situation ;  and  requested  of  hw  worship  to  set  n«» 
liberty.  Ipleaded  my  cause  wuh.aa  much  earneiw 
as  I  couWrcasting  ai  eye  from  time  t.o  time  upon  ^ 
opposite  party,  who  seemed  entirely  indifferent  tow 
the  animation  with  which  I  accused  him.  , 

As  for  the  Justice,  when  at  length  1  had  «««; " 
really  not  knowing  what  more  to  say  >"«  m^wwJ 
plaiii,  he  replied,  " ^o-fy-By--ye9-^detm.^ 
^  diis  is  aU  the  graUtude  you  show  to  this  good  ^ 
tleman  for  the  great  charge  and  trouble  he  hainn* 
with  respect  to  and  concerning  of  you  r 


iPf  uie  means  oi  repiymg.  ai  i^?^  *  .B«Mi,  ..  wiin  respeci  ro  «"«  «";»^""''{  "^ir^*  on  oaa** 
always  remember  bTing^Iled  Dareie;  children,  at  "He  seved  my  Id^  sir.  I  ^^{^^^^^^.^^ .^i^ 
that  eariv  age,  seldom  get  more  than  their  Christian    cae^on  certa.dy,  and  mow  probably  on  two    w^ 


naidb. 


Uhnsnan  ,  cas^on  cenairay,  ana  »"«*  i«w.'«"»j  X"  1  ~.  wntf. 
1  havuj^  done  so  gives  bun  M  tight  over  mv  p«3wj 
"  '  (5;  I  thought  so,"  he  replied,  and  again  stretched  |  !  a.n  n.M,  L.^we.'^r,  ^*V' h  " ".^niTwJf^ 
h^sJfonh??seat,inthesameloun&po-t«re«.]re.^^^^^^ 


Chap.  VH.] 


UdOAHNTLKt. 


fo  winose  are  btd,  tfioogh  his  ftctioiifl  haTe  been, 
cowards  me,  unauthonaed  and  viotenL" 

This  modenition,  Alan  thoa  wilt  comprehend,  was 
not  entirelf  dictated  by  my  feelings  towards  the  in- 
dividual or  whom  I  complained;  ^here  were  other 
reasons,  in  which  regaid  for  him  had  little  share. 
It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  mildness  with  which  I 
pleaded  my  cause  had  more  effect  upon  him  than  anr 
ihinff  I  had  yet  said.  He  was  moiwi  to  the  point  of 
beinp:  almost  oat  of  countenance :  and  took.  snnfT 
repeatedly,  as  if  to  gain  time  to  stifle  some  degree  of 
emotion. 

But  on  Justice  Foxley,  on  whom  my  eloquence  was 
pttrticnlarly  desh^ned  to  make  improewon,  the  result 
was  much  less  tavoorable.  >  He  consulted  in  a  whis- 
per with  Mr.  Nicholas  his  clerk— pshawed,  hemmed, 
•rnd  elevated  his  eyebrows,  as  if  in  scorn  of  my  suppli- 
cBtk>n.  At  length,  having  apparently  made  up  his 
mud,  be  leaned  back  in  his  ehav.  and  smoked  his 
*  pipe  with  grest  energy,  with  a  kx>k  of  defiance,  de- 
signed to,  make  roe  aware  that  all  my  reasoning  was 
lost  on  him. 

At  UnKth,  when  I  slopped,  more  from  lack  of  breath 
than  wanti>f  anniment,  he  opened  hit  oracular  Jaw& 
and  made  the  foUowinf;  reply,  interrupted  by  his  usual 
inierieetional  ej^eulations,  and  by  long  volumes  of 
■meker— "  Hem— ay—eh— poof-And,  youngster,  do 
yoa  thwk  Matthew  Fozley,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
qoonim  for  these  twenty  yeare,  is  to  be  come  over  with 
•ach  trash  as  wouM  haidiy  cheat  an  apple-woman  7~ 
.Foof— poof— eh !  Why.  man— eh— dost  thou  not  know 
the  eharuB  is  not  a  bailable  matter—and  that— hum- 
ay— the  greatest  man— poof— the  Baron  of  Qraystook 
famselC  must  stand  committed'/  and  yet  you  pretend 
to  have  been  kidnaoped  by  this  gentleman,  and  rob- 
bed of  prsperty,  atnl  what  not  {  and— eh~t>oof— you 
wouU  persuade  me  all  you  want  is  to  get  away  nom 
bina  f— I  do  believe— eh— that  it  ia  all  jou  want 
Tberefeie,  as  you  are  a  sort  of  a  slip-strmg  gentle- 
nan,  and— ay— hum— a  kind  of  idle  apprentice,  and 
something  cockbrained  withal,  as  the  honest  folk  of 
ibe  bouse  tell  ne-^whv^  you  must  e'en  remain  trader 
custody  of  your  guardian,  till  your  coming  of  age, 
•r  my  Lord  Chancellor's  warrant  shall  give  you  the 
mmnrngament  of  your  own  affiiire,  which,  if  you  can 
gather  your  brains  again,  you  will  even  then  not  he- 
ay— bem— poof— in  particular  haste  to  assume." 

The  time  ooeupied  by  his  worahip^s  hums,  and 
hawa.  and  pufi  ot  tobacco  smoke,  together  with  the 
■low  and  pompous  manner  m  which  he  epoke^  gave 
me  a  minute's  mace  to  collect  ray  ideas,  dispersed  as 
they  were  by  the  extraontinary  purport  or  this  an- 
mneiation. 

*'l  cannot  conceive,  air,*'  I  replied,  "by  what 
singatar  tenure  this  person  clsims  my  obedienoe  as  a 
Biardian ;  it  is  a  barefaced  imposture— I 'iiever  in  my 
m  saw  him,  until  I  came  unhappily  to  this  country, 
dboot  four  weeks  since." 

•*  Ay,  sir— we-eh— know,  and  are  aware— that— 
poof- you  do  not  like  to  hear  some  folk's  names ; 
and  that— eh— you  understand  roe— there  are  things, 
and  aonnds  and  matters,  conversation  about  names, 
and  such  like,  which  putajou  off  the  hooks— which  I 
have  no  humour  to  witness.  Neverthelees,  Mr. 
lOaiuio  oi^-poof—Mr  Darsie  Latimer-or— pooC  poof 
— eb — ay,  Mr.  Danie  without  die  Latimei^-yoiMiave 
acknained^ed  as  much  to-day  aa  aasures  me  you 
Mrill  best  be  dispooed  of  under  the  honourable  care  of 
my  firieod  here— all  ;ronr  oonfessMNis— besides  that— 
.  poof  A  I  know  him  to  be  a  most  remonsible  per- 
son— a— hay— ay— roost  reemnsible  and  honourable 
peraon— Can  you  deny  this  7" 

**l  know  nothmg of  him,"  I  repeated ;  "not  even 
faia  name ;  and  I  have  not  as  I  told  you,  seen  him  in 
the  course  of  ray  whole  lire,  till  a  few  weeks  ance." 
"Win  you  swear  to  thatr'  said  the  singular  man, 
whosemied  to  await  the  result  of  this  debate^  secure 
aa  a  rattleanake  is  of  tfie  prey  which  has  once  felt  its 
faacioation.  And  while  he  said  these  words  in  a 
«iaep  oader-tone,  he  withdrew  his  chair  a  litde  be- 
hind that  of  the  Justice,  so  aa  to  be  unseen  by  him 
ar  bin  cleik,  who  sat  upon  the  same  aide;  wmle  he 
beat  on  me  a  frown  so  portentous,  that  no  one  who 
Vm  witneaasd  the  look  can  foiv>t  it  during  tba  whole 


of  his  life.  Tlie  ftarrows  of  the  brow  above  the  eyn 
became  livid  and  almost-  black,  and  were  bent  in ti<  % 
semicircular,  or  nther  elliptical  form,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  eyebrows.  I  had  heard  such  a  look  described 
m  an  old  tale  of  diabUrU^  which  it  was  my  chance  to 
be  entertained  with  not  long  since;  when  this  deep  end 
gloomy  contortion  of  the  fronts  I  muscles  was  not  un- 
aptly described,  as  forming  the  representation  of  a 
small  horseshoe. 

,  The  tale,  when  told,  awakened  a  dreadful  vision  of 
wifhncy,  which  the  withering  and  blichting  look  now 
fixed  on  me  again  forced  on  my  recollection,  but  with 
much  more  vivacity.  Indeed  I  was  so  much  surprised, 
and,  I  must  add,  terrified,  at  the  vague  ideas  which 
were  awakened  m  my  mind  by  this  tearful  sign,  that 
I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  in  which  it  was  ex- 
hibited as  on  a  ftightfiil  vision  t  until  passing  Ins 
handkerehief  a  moment  across  his  countenanqe,  this 
mysterknis  msn  reUxed  at  once  the  look  which  had 
for  me  something  so  appalling.  "  The  voong  man  will 
no  longer  deny  that  he  has  seen  me  befbre,''^8aid  he  to 
the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  complacency ;  "  and  I  trust  ha 
will  now  be  reconciled  to  my  temporary  guardianships 
which  may  end  better  for  him  than  he  expects." 

"  Whatever  I  expect,"  I  replied,  summontni^  my 
scattered  recollectk>n8- together  **!  see  I  am  neither 
to  expectjustioe  nor  protection  fix>m  this  jjpentleman, 
whose  oflioe  it  is  to  render  both  to  the  lieges.  For 
you,  sir,  how  strangely  you  have  wrought  yourself 
mto  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  young  man,  or  what 
interest  you  can  pretend  in  me,  you  yourself  only  can 
explain.  That  I  have  seen  vou  before,  is  certain :  for 
none  can  forgpt  the  kx>k  with  which  vou  seem  to  have 
thepower  ofbUghting  those  upon  whom  you  cast  it" 

The  Justioo  seemed  not  very  easy  under  this  hint 
"Ho !— sy,"  he  said ;  "  ii  is  time  to  be  going,  neigh- 
bour. I  have  a  many  miles  to  ride,  and  I  care  not  to 
ride  darkling  in  these  parts.— You  and  I,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las, must  be  Jogging." 

The  Justice  fiimbled  with  his  doves,  in  endeavouring 
to  draw  them  on  hastily,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  bustled  to 
get  his  great-coat  and  whip.  Their  landlord  endea- 
voured to  detain  them,  and  spoke  of  simper  and  beds. 
Both  pouring  forth  many  thanks  for  his  invitation, 
aeemeid  as  if  they  would  much  rather  not ;  snd  Mr. 
Jnstwe  Foxley  was  making  a  score  of  ap<Jogies^ 
with  at  least  a  hundred  cauuonary  hems  ana  eh-ehs, 
when  the  girl  Dorcas  burst  into  the  room,  and  an- 
nounced a  gentleman  on  justice  business. 

**  What  gendeman  ?— and  whom  does  he  wantT* " 

"  He  is  cuome  post  on  his  ten  toea,"  said  the  wench ; 
**  and  on  justice  business  to  his  worship  loike.  Fie 
uphald  hitn  a  gentleman,  for  he  speaks  as  good  Latin 
as  the  Bchulemeaster;  but  lack-a-day!  he  has  got 
ten  a  tineer  mop  of  a  wig.*^ 

The  BGodeman,  thus  announced  and  described, 
bounced  into  the  room.  But  I  have  already  written 
as  much  as  fills  a  sheet  of  my  paper,  and  my  singular 
embarrassments  press  so  hanl  on  ma  that  I  have 
matter  to  fill  another  fix>m  what  Ibllowea  the  intrusion 
of— my  dear  Alan— your  crazy  chent— Poor  Peter 
Peebles  I 


CHAPTER   VII. 

LATima's  ;oiraNAL,  in  conrmvATiOK. 
Skflsta. 

I  HAVS  rarely  m  my  Hfe,  til!  the  last  alarmingdaya. 
known  what  it  was  to  sustain  a  moment's  real  sor- 
row. What  I  called  soch,  was,  I  am  now  well  con- 
vinced, only  the  weariness  of  mind,  which,  hsving 
nothing  actually  present  to  complain  of,  turns  upon 
itseU;  and  becomes  anxious  about  the  past  and  tho 
future ;  thoee  periods  with  which  human  life  has  so 
little  connexion,  that  Scripture  itself  hath  said,  **  Sul- 
ficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  theieoC" 

If,  therefore,'!  have  sometimes  abused  prosperity, 
by  murmuring  at  my  unknown  birth  and;  uncertain 
rank  in  society,  I  will  make  amends  by  bearing  my 
present  real  advereity  with  patience  and  courage,  andi 
if  I  can,  even  with  gayenr.  What  can  they— dare 
they,  do  to  me'^-FoxIey,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  rsai 
Juatwe  of  Poaoeb  and  country  gentleman  of  ettan^ 


REDGAUMTLCf. 
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thoQsb,  (wonderful  io  M !)  he  is  an  aas  notwith- 
stanaing:  and  his  functionary  in  the  drab  ooat  muflC 
have  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  consequence^  of  being 
accessary  to  an  act  of  murder  or  kidnapping.  Men 
invite  not  such  witnesses  to  deeds  of  darkness.  I 
have  also— Alan,  I  have^  hopesi  arising  out  of  the 
family  of  the  oppressor  himseljt  I  am  encouraged  to 
believe  that  G.  M.  is  likely  again  to  enter  on  the  field. 
More  I  dare  not  here  say;  nor  must  I  drop  a  hint 
which  another  eye  than  thine  might  be  able  tb  con- 
strue. Enough,  mv  feelings  are  lighter  than  they  have 
been ;  and  though  fear  and  wonder  are  still  around  moi 
tbev  are  unable  entirely  to  overcloud  the  horizon. 

Even  when  I  saw  the  spectral  form  of  the  old  scare- 
crow of  the  Parliament-House  rush  in  to  tlie  apartment 
where  I  had  undergone  so  singular  an  examination,  I 
thought  of  thv  connexion  with  him,  and  could  almost 
have  parodied  Lear— 

"  Death !— nothiof  could  hate  thiu  mbdued  oature 
To  (uch  a  lownewy  but  hit  '  learned  lawjren.'  *' 

He  was  e'en  as  we  have  seen  him  of  yor&  Alan, 
when,  rather  to  keep  thee  company  than  to  follow  my 
own  bent,  I  formerly  frequented  the  balls  of  justice. 
The  only  addition  to  his  dress,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
travvller,  was  a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed  as  if  they 
might  have  seen  the  6eld  of  SherifT-moor ;  so  large 
and  heavy,  that,  tied  as  they  were  to  the  creature  s 
wearied  hams  with  large  bunches  of  worsted  tape  of 
.various  colours,  they  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drag- 
f^ng  them  along,  either  for  a  wager,  or  by  way  of 
penance. 

Regaidless  of  the  surprised  looks  of  the  party  on 
whom  he  tlius  intruded  himself^  Peter  blundered 
mto  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  with  his  head 
charged  like  a  ram's  in  the  act  of  butdng,  and  saluted 
them  thus:— 

"Gude  day  to  ye,  gude  day  to  your  honours— Is't 
here  they  sell  the  fugie  warrants?'^ 

I  observed  that,  on  his  entrance,  my,  friend— or 
enemy— drew  himself  back,  and  placed  himself  as  if 
he  would  rather  avoid  attracting  the  observation  of 
the  new  comer.  I  did  the  same  myself,  as  far  as  I 
was  able ;  for  I  thought  it  likely  that  Mr.  Peebles 
might  recognise  meL  as  indeed  I  was  too  frequently 
among  the  group  or  young  juridicial  aspirants  who 
used  to  amuse  themselves  by  putting  cases  tor  Peter's 
8olutk>n^  and  playing  him  worse  tricks;  yet  I  was 
uncertain  whether  I  had  better  avail  myself  of  our 
acquaintance  to  have  the  advantage,  such  as  it  might 
'  be,  of  his  evidence  before  the  magistrate,  or  whether 
to,  make  him,  if  possible,  bearer  of  a  letter  which 
might  procure  me  more  effectual  assistance.  I  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and 
to  watch  carefully  that  nothing  might  escape  me.  I 
drew  back  as  fares  I  could,  andeven  reconnoitred  the 
door  and  passage,  to  consider  whether  absolute  escape 
might  not  be  practicable.  But  there  paraded  Crlstal 
Nixon,  whose  little  black  eye&  sharp  as  those  of  a 
l>asiltsk,  seemed,  tlie  instant  when  they  encountered 
nime,  to  penetrate  my  purpose. 

I  sat  down,  as  much  out  of  sight  of  all  jpartiea  as  I 
could,  and  listened  to  the  dialogue  which  followed— a 
dialogue  how  much  more  interesting  to  me  than  any 
I  could  have  conceived,  in  which  Peter  Peebles  was  to' 
be  one  of  the  Dramatis  PertoruB! 

"  Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants  ?— the  fugies, 
re  keni"  said  Peter. 

"  Hey— eh— what  I"  said  Jostice  Poxley ;  **  what  the 
devil  does  the  fellow  mean  7— What  would  you  have 
a  warrant  for?" 

"  It  is  to  apprehend  a  young  lawyer  that  is  in  medi- 
tatione  fufSiB ;  for  he  has  ta'en  my  memorial  and 
pleaded  my  cause,  and  a  good  fee  I  gave  him,  and  as 
inuckle  b^udy  as  he  could  drink  that  day  at  his  fia- 
"'®'"?A'"*^'*®~~he  loes  the  brandy  ower  weel  for  sae 
7oothful  a  creature." 

"  And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog  of  a  lawyer 
done  to  yoo,  that  you  are  oome  to  mo— eh—  ba  1  Has 
he  robbed  you  1  .  Not  unlikely,  if  be  be  a  lawyer-^ 
—Nick— ha  7"  said  Justice  Foxley. 

"He  Us  robbed  me  of  himself;  sir,'*  answered 
Peter  J  of  his  help,  comfort,  aid,  maintenance,  and 
assistance,  whilk,  as  a  counsel  to  a  client,  he  is  bound 
to  yield  m^  ToiixtM  oJEbiv— t^at  is  it,  ye  see-.    £(phM 


pouched  my  foe,  and  drudc«n  a  mntchkin  of  brandy, 
and  now  he*8  ower  the  march,  and  left  my  caBSt^ 
half  won  half  lost— ^s  dead  a  heat  as  e'er  was  nm 
ower  the  back- sands.  Now,  I  was  advised  by  some 
cunning  laddies  that  are  used  to  crack  a  bit  law  «? 
me  in  the  House,  that  the  best  thing  I  cs»M  do  was 
to  take  heart  o'  grace  and  set  out  after  him ;  so  1  have 
tal^n  post  on  my  ain  shanks,  forhy  a  cast  in  a  cai^  or 
the  like.  I  got  wind  of  him  in  Dumfries,  and  now  I 
have  run  him  ower  to  the  English  side,  and  I  want  a 
fugie  warrant  against  him." 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  information,  dear> 
est  Alan !  Thou  art  nftar  me  then,  and  I  weli  know 
with  what  kind  purpose;  thou  hast  abandoned  all  io 
fly  to  my  assistance ;  and  no  wonder  that,  knowing 
thy  friendship  and  faith,  thy  sound  sagacitv  and  p«r- 
severing  disposition,  '*mv  bosom's  lord  should  now 
sit  lightly  on  his  throne ;''  that  gayetv  should  aimost 
invouintarily  hover  on  ray  pen ;  and  that  my  hewt 
should  beat  like  that  of  a  general,  responsive  to  tks 
drums  of  his  advancing  ally,  without  whose  help  the 
battle  must  have  been  Tost. 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  stsrtled  by  this  jovooi 
surprise,  but  continued  to  bend  my  strictest  atteniMa 
to  what  followed  among  this  singfUar  partir.  That 
Poor  Peter  Peebles  had  been  put  upon  this  wildgoose 
chase,  by  some  of  his  juvenile  advisers  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  he  himself  had  intimated ;  but  he  spoks 
with  much  confidence,  and  the  Justice,  who  seemed 
to  have  some  secret  apprehension  of  beinff  put  Io 
trouble  in  Uie  matter,  and,  as  sometimes  occuis  on. 
the  Enghsh  frontier,  a  jealousy  lest  the  superior  acoto-' 
ness  of  their  northern  nei^bours  mi2ht>ov«neaGh 
their  own  simplicity,  turned  to  his  deik  with  a  p«> 
plexed  countenance, 

"Kb— oh— Nick— d— n  theo-Hast  thou  got  no- 
thiag  to  say  ?  This  is  more  Soots  law,  I  take  it,  and 
more  Scotsmen."  (Here  he  cast  a«kieje^anee  at  dM 
owner  of  the  mansion,  and  winked  to  his  cleiiK.)  "I 
would  Sol  way  were  as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  and  we  had 
then  some  chance  of  keeping  of  them  out." 

Nicholas  conversed  an  instant  aside  with  the  ssp- 
pHcant,  and  then  reported  ;— 

"The  man  wants  a  border- warrant,  I  think;  but 
they  are  only  granted  for  dattt— now  he  wanta  one  is 
catch  a  ^awver  " 

"And  what'  for  nol"  answered  Petor  PeeUea 
doggedly ;  "  what  for  no,  I  would  be  glad  to  keni 
If  a  day-labourer  refuses  to  work,  yeMl  grant  a 
warrant  to  gar  him  do  out  his  daurg— if  a  wendi 
quean  rin  away  from  her  hairst,  ¥6*11  send  her  back 
to  her  beuk  again— if  sae  mickle  as  a  ooUier  or 
a  Salter  make  a  moonlight  flitting,  ye  will  deek  hia 
by  the  back-spanl  in  a  minute  or  time,— and  vet 
the  damage  canna  amount  to  meirthan  a  cveeutf 
of  coals,  and  a  forpit  or  twa  of  saut ;  and  here  is  a 
chield  take  leg  from  his  engagement,  and  damaees 
me  to  the  tunc  of  sax  thousand  punds  sterling; 
that  is,  three  thousand  that  I  should  win,  and  three 
thousand  mair  that  I  am  like  to  lose^  an4  yoa  that 
ca'  yoursell  a  justice  canna  he^  a  poor  man  to  caidi 
the  rinaway  7  A  bonny  like  justice  I  am  like  to  get 
amang  ye !'' 

"Tlie  fellow  must  be  drunk,'*  said  the  clerk. 

"  Black-fasting  from  all  but  sin,'*  replied  the  mppB- 
cant;  "I  havena  had  mair  than  a  mouthful  of  caoM 
water  since  I  passed  the  Border,  and  deil  a  one  of  yaii 
like  to  say  to  me,  ^  Dog,  will  ve  drink  ?'  " 

The  Justice  seemed  moved  oy  this  apoeal.  "  Has 
—lush  man,"  replied  he;  "thou  speak*  st  to  ua  as  if 
thou  wart  in  presence  of  one  of  thine  own  beggariy 
justices— get  down  stairs-Tget  something  to  eat,  naan, 
(with  permission  of  mv  friend  to  make  so  free  in  his 
house,)  and  a  mouthful  to  drink,  and  I  will  wa^mnt 
we  get  ye  such  justice  as  will  please  ye.** 

"I  winna  refuse  your  neighbourly  offer,'*  said  Poor 
Peter  Ped>les,  making  his  bow;  ^rouckle  graee  ba 
wi*  your  honour,  and  wisdom  to  guide  ye  in  thi«  as- 
traordinary  cause.'* 

When  I  saw  Peter  Peeblaa  about  to  retire  from  lh» 
room,  I  could  not  forbear  an  effort  to  obtain  from  him 
such  evidence  as  micht  give  me  some  credit  with  the 
Justice.  I  8tepi)ed  forward,  therefore,  and,  sabiuiir 
him,  aaked  him  if  heTemembeKed  910  T* 

/  « 
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••  After  B  Btne  or  two,  and  a  long  pinch  of  snuff]  re-  ( 
eollection  seemed  snddenty  to  dawn  on  Peter  Peehlea 
*^ Recollect  ye!"  be  said;  "by  my  iroth  do  I.— Houd 
aim  a  grip,  Kentlemen !— constables,  keep  him  fast !  j 
where  that  ill-ueedy  hempy  is,  ye  are  sure  that  Alan  I 
Fairibni  is  not  far  off.— Haud  him  fast.  Master  Con-  i 
stable;  I  charge  ye  wi'  him,  for  I  am  mista'cn  if  heis  I 
oot  at  the  bottom  of  this  rinaway  business.    He  was  ! 
aye  getting:  the  silly  callant  Alan  awa  wi'  gigs,  and 
horse,  and  the  like  of  that,  to  Roslin,  and  Prestonpans, 
and  a  the  idle  gates  he  couki  think  of.    He's  a  rina- 
way apprentice,  that  ane." 

**'  Mr.  Peebles,"  I  said,  **  do  not  do  me  wrong.  I  am 
■ore  yoa  can  say  no  harm  of  me  justly,  but  can  satisfy 
these  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  that  I  am  a  student  of 
law  in  Edinbuign— Darsie  Latimer  by  name." 

''Me  satisfy!  how  can  I  satisfy  the  gentlemen," 
answerMl  Peter,  **  thatamsac  far  from  being  satisfied 
myseJ!  ?  I  ken  naething  about  your  name,  and  can 
only  testify,  nihil  novit  in  eaitna. 

**  A  pretty  witness  you  have  brought  forward  in 
yow  favour,"  said  Mr.  Poxley.  **  But— ha— ay— ril 
aak  him  a  question  or  two.— Pray,  friend,  will  you  take 
your  oath  to  this  youth  being  a  runaway  apprentice?" 

^  Sir,"  said  Peter,  **  T  will  make  oath  to  on y  thing  in 
reason ;  when  a  ease  comes  to  my  oath  it's  a  won 
cause :  But  I  am  in  some  haste  to  prle  your  worship's 
good  cheer ;"  for  Peter  had  become  much  more  re- 
spectful in  his  demeanour  towards  the  Justice,  since 
be  bad  heard  some  intimation  of  dinner. 

"You  shall  have— eh— hum— ay— a  bellyful,  if  it  be 
yoswbte  to  fill  it.  First  let  me  know  if  this  vuung 
man  be  really  what  he  pretends.— Nick,  make  his  al- 

fidSYiL" 

**Oa,  he  is  just  a  wud  harum-scarum  creature,  that 
wad  never  take  to  his  studies ;  daft,  sir,  clean  daft." 

"Deftf  said  the  Justice;  "what  dVe  mean  by 
deft— eh  r 

'•  Jnsl  Rfiah,"  replied  Peter ;  "  wo\*—a  wee  bit  bv 
the  East-Nook  or  sae ;  ii*8  a  commou  case— the  la'e 
lialf  of  the  warld  thinks  the  tither  daft.  I  have  met 
with  folk  in  my  day.  that  thought  I  was  daft  my««ll ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  think  our  Court  of  Session  clean 
daft,  that  have  had  the  great  cause  of  PcLblus  against 
Plamatanes  before  them  for  this  score  of  years,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  ding  the  bottom  out  of  it 
yet,** 

**  I  cannet  make  but,  a  word  of  his  cursed  brogue," 
said  the  Cumbrian  justice ;  "  can  you,  neighbour— eh? 
What  can  he  mean  by  d^7" 

**He  meaos  mod/*  said  the  party  appealed  to, 
thrown  on  his  guard  by  impatience  of  this  protracted 


*  Ye  have  it—ye  have  it,"  said  Peter ;  "  that  is,  not 
dean  akivie,  but*^-^ — 

Here  he  stopped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  person  he 
addrffissed  with  an  air  of  joyful.recognition.  "  Ay.  ay, 
Kr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  is  this  your  ainaeli  m 
blood  and  bane?  I  thought  ye  had  been  handed  at 
l^ningtoD  Common,  or  Hairiebie,  or  some  of  these 
places,  after  the  bonny  ploy  ye  made  in  the  furty- 
five." 

''I  believe  yon  are  mistaken,  friend,"  said  Herries, 
atemly,  with  whose  name  and  designation!  was  thus 
made  unexpectedly  acquainted. 

**The  deil  a  bit,"  answered  the  undaunted  Peter 
Peebles;  **  I  mind  ye  wcel  for  ye  lodged  m  my  house 
the  great  vear  of  fortv-five,  for  a  great  year  it  was  j 
the  Grand  Rebellion  orq'ie  out,  and  my  cause— the 
great  cause— Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  con- 
Ira— was  called  in  the  tx^ginning  of  the  winter  Ses- 
sion, and  would  have  been  hearn,  but  that  there  was 
a  surcease  of  justice,  with  your  pUids,  and  your 
piping^  and  your  nonsense." 

"I  tell  you,  felk>w,"  said  Herries,  yet  more  fiercely, 
*jroa  have  confijsed  mc  with  aonio  of  the  other  fur- 
fiiture  of  vour  crazy  pate." 

**  Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  answeied  Peebles; 
"  these  are  not  1ml  phrases,  Mr.  Herrios  of  Birrens- 
work. Speak  in  lorm  of  law,  or  I  shall  bid  ye  gude- 
dav,  mr.  1  have  nee  pleasure  in  speaking  lo  proud 
folk,  though  I  am  willing  to  answer  ony  thin?  in  a 
fegal  way;  so  if  you  are  for  a  crack  olxMit  ould  lang- 
•ync,  and  the  cplores  tliat  vuu  and  Captain  Red- 
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gimlet  used  to  breed  in  my  house,  and  the  girded  cask 
of  brandy  that  ye  drank  and  ne'er  thought  of  paying 
for  it.  (not  that  I  minded  it  muckle  m  thae  days, 
though  I  have  felt  a  lack  of  it  sinsyn^)  why  I  will 
waste  an  hour  on  ye  at  ony  time.— And  where  is 
Captain  Redgimlei  now?  he  was  a  wild  chap,  like 
yoursell,  though  they  are  nae  sae  keen  after  you  poor 
bodies  for  these  some  years  bygaoe ;  the  heading  and 
hanging  is  weel  owcr  now— awful  job— awiidjob-  - 
will  ye  try  ipy  sneeshing?" 

He  concluded  his  desultory  speech  by  thrusting  out 
his  large  bony  paw,  filled  with  a  Scottish  mull  of 
huge  dimensions,  which  Herries,wbo  had  been  stand 
ing  like  one  petrified  by  the  assurance  of  this  unex- 
pected address,  rejected  with  a  contemptuous  motion 
of  his  hand,  which  spilled  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
box. 

"A  weel,  a  weel,"  said  Peter  Peebles^  totally  un- 
abashed by  the  repulse,  "e*en  as  ye  like,  a  wilful 
man  maun  hae  bis  way;  but."  he  added,  stooping 
down,  and  endeavouring  to  gather  the  spilt  snuff  trom 
the  polished  floor,  "I  canna  aflbrd  to  lose  mv sneesh- 
ing for  a'  that  ye  are  gumple-foisted  wi*  me."" 

Mv  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened,  during 
this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  scene.  I  watch- 
ed, with  as  much  attention  as  my  own  agitatir>n  per- 
mitted me  to  command,  the  efiect  produced  on  the 
parties  concerned.  It  wis  evident  that  our  friend, 
Peter  Peebles,  had  un wanly  let  out  something  which 
altered  the  sentiments  of^  Justice  Foxley  and  his 
clerk  towards  Mr.  Herries,  with  whom,  until  he  was 
known  and  acknowledged  under  that  name,  they  had 
appeared  to  be  so  intimate.  They  talked  with  each 
other  aside,  looked  at  a  paper  or  two  which  ibe 
clerk  selected  from  the  contents  of  a  huge  black 
potkotbook  and  seemed  under  the  influence  of  fear 
and  uncertainty,  totally  at  a  loss  what  line  of  conduct 
to  adopt. 

Herries  made  a  different  and  a  far  more  interestuig  , 
figure.  However  little  Peter  Peebles  might  resemble  ' 
the  angel  Ithuriel,  the  appearance  of  Herries,  his  high 
and,  scornful  demeanour,  vexed  4it  what  seemed  de- 
tection, yet  fearless  of  the  consequences,  and  regard- 
ing Uie  whispering  magistrate  and  his  clerk  with 
looks  in  which  contempt  predominated  over  anger 
or  anxiety,  bore,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight  resem- 
blance to 

— "  tha  regal  port 

And  faded  splendour  wan**  ^ 

with  which  the  noet  has  invested  the  detected  King  - 
of  the  Powers  of^  the  Air. 

As  ho  glanced  round,  with  a  look  wliich  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  compose  to  haughty  indifierence,  his 
eve  encountered  mine,  and,  I  thought,  at  the  first 
glance  sunk  lienenih  it  But  he  instantly  rallied  his  , 
natural  spirit,  and  returned  mc  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary looks,  by  which  he  could  contort  so  strangely 
the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  I  started ;  but^  angry 
at  myself  for  my  pusillanimity,  I  answered  him  by  a 
look  of  the  same  kind,  and,  catching  the  reflection  of 
my  countenance  in  a  large  antique  mirror  which  stood 
before  mc,  1  started  again  at  the  real  or  imaginary 
'resemblance  which  my  countenance,  at  that  moment, 
bore  to  that  of  Herries.  Surely  my  fate  is  somehow 
strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  this  mvsterioua 
individual.  I  had  no  time  a t  present  to  speculate  updn 
the  subject,  for  the  subscc|jent  conversation  demanded 
all  my  attention. 

The  Justice  addressed^  Henries,  ^Uct  a  pause  of 
about  five  minutes,  in  which  all  parties  seemed  at 
some  loss  how  to  oroceed.  He  spoke  with  emUai^ 
rassment,  and  his  faltering  voice,  and  the  long  inter- 
vals which  divided  his  sentences,  seemed  to  indicate 
fear  of  him  whom  he  addressed. 

"Neighbour,"  he  said,  "I  could  not  have  thought 
this;  or,  if  /— ch— did  think— in  a  comer  of  my  own 
mind  as  it  were— that  you,  I  say— that  you  might 
have  unluckily  engaged  in— eh— the  matter  of  the 
forty-five— there  was  still  lime  to  have  forgot  all 

"  And  is  it  so  singular  that  a  man  should  have  beea 
out  in  the  forty-five 7"  said  Herries.  with  contemptu 
ous  coraposurc ;— "  your  father,  I  think,  iU,  Foxlcf 
was  out  with  Derwcntwaierin  the  fifteen." 
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**And  lost  half  of  rtts  estate,"  answered  Fozley, 
with  more  rapidity  than  usual ;  "and  was  very  near 
—hem— being  hanged  into  the  boot.  '  But  this  is— 
another  guess  job— for— eh— fifteen  is  not  forty-five; 
and  my  father  had  a  remission,  and  you,  I  take  it, 
have  not." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Herries,  indifferently ;  '*.or, 
if  I  have  not,  I  am  but  in  the  case  of  half  a  dozen 
others  whom  government  do  not  think  worth  looking 
after  at  this  time  of  day,  so  they  give  no  ofienoe  or 
disturbance." 

'*  But  you  have  given  both,  sir,"  said  Nicholas  Fag- 
got, the  clerk,  who,  having  some  petty  provincial  situ- 
ation, as  I  have  since  understood,  deemed  himself 
bound  to  be  zealous  for  government.  ''Mr.  Justice 
Foxley  cannot  be  answerable  for  letting  you  pass 
free,  now  your  name  and  surname  have  been  spoken 
plainly  out.  There  are  warrants  out  against  you  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office." 

"A  proper  allegation,  Mr.  Attorney!  that,  at  the 
distance  of  so  many  years,  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  trouble  himself  about  the  unfortunate  relics  of 
a  mined  cause!"  answered  Mr.  Henries. 

*'  But  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  clerk,  who  seemed  to 
assume  more  confidence  upon  the  composure  of  Her- 
ries's  demeanour ;  "  and  if  cause  has  been  given  by  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  himseUj  who  hath  been,  it  is 
alleged,  raking  up  old  matters,  and  mixing  them  with 
new  subjects  of  disaffection— I  say,  if  it  be  so,  I 
should  advise  the  party,  in  his  wisdom,  to  surrender 
himself  quietly  into  the  lawful  custody  of  the  next 
Justice  of  Peace— -Mr.  Foxicy,  suppose— where,  and 
by  whom,  the  matter  should  be  regularly  inquired 
into.  I  am  only  putting  a  case,"  he  added,  watching 
with  apprehension  the  effect  which  his  words  were 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  party  to  whom  they  w/sre 
addressed. 

,"  And  were  I  to  receive  such  advice,"  said  Herries, 
with  the  same  composure  as  before— "putting  the 
ease,  as  you  sav^  Mr.  Faggot— I  should  request  to  see 
the  warrant  which  countenanced  such  a  scandalous 
proceeding." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in  his 
hand  a  paper,  and  seemed  anxiously  to  expect  the 
conseaucnces  which  were  to  ensue.  Mr.  Herries 
looked  it  over  with  the  same  equanimity  as  before, 
and  then  continued,  "  And  were  such  a  scrawl  as 
this  presented  to  me  m  my  dwn  house,  I  would 
throw  it  into  the  chimney,  and  Mr.  Faggot  upon  the 
top  of  it." 

Accordingly,  seconding  the  word  with  the  Action, 
he  flung  the  warrant  into  the  fire  with  one  hand, 
and  fixed  the  other,  with  a  stem  and  irresistible  gripe, 
on  the  breast  of  the  attorney,  who,  totally  unable  to 
contend  with  him,  in  either  personal  strength  or 
mental  energy,  trembled  hke  a  chicken  in  the  raven's 
dutch.  He,  got  oflT,  however,  for  the  fright  j  for 
Herries,  hsving  probably  made  him  fully  sensible  of 
the  strength  of  bis  grasp,  released  him  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh. 

"Ddorcement— St  ulzie—stouthrief— masterful  res- 
cue I"  exclaimed  Peter  Peebles,  scandalized  at  the 
resistance  offered  to  t!ie  law  in  the  person  of  Nicholasb 
Faggot.  But  his  shrill  exclamations  were  drowned 
in  the  thundering  voic»<  of  Herries,  who,  calling  upon 
Cristal  Nixon,  ordered  him  to  take  the  bawlirig^  fool 
down  stairs,  fill  his  belly,  snd  then  give  him  a  guinea, 
and  thrust  him  out  of  doore.  Under  such  injunctions, 
Pe»jr  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  scene. 

Herries  then  turned  to  the  Justice,  whose  visage, 
wholly  abandoned  by  the  rubicund  hue  which  so  lately 
beamed  upon  it,  hung  out  the  same  pale  livery  as  that 
of  hi8  dismaved  clerk.  "Old  fHend  and  acquaint- 
ance,'  lie  said,  "  you  came  here  at  my  request,  on  a 
friendly  errand,  to  convince  this  silly  young  man  of 
tlie  nght  which  I  have  over  his  person  tor  the  present. 
I  trust  you  do  not  intend  to  make  your  visit  the  pre- 
text of  disquieting  mo  about  other  matlere  7  All  the 
worta  Know»  that  I  have  been  living  at  largr,  in  these 
northern  counties,  for  some  months,  not  to  say  years, 
and  might  have  been  apprehended  at  any  time,  had 
the  necessiues  of  the  state  required,  or  my  own  be- 
ttaviuur  deserved  it.    Bat  no  Englisn  magistraie  has 


been  unffSDAroas  enough  to  troubte  a^ 

misfortune,  on. account  of  political  opinbns 

putes,  which  have  been  k>ng  ended  by  the  floooenof 
the  reigning  powere.  1  trust,  my  good  fneod,  fM 
will  not  endanger  yourself^  by  taking  any  other  thv 
of  the  subject  than  you  have  done  ever  since  we  wm 
acquainted  7" 

The  Justice  answered  with  more  readiness,  ai  vdl 
as  more  ^irit  than  usual,  "Neighbour  IngokUv- 
what  you  say— is— eh— in  some  sort  true:  and  wDea 
you  were  coming  and  going  at  markets,  norse-nca, 
and  cock-fights,  ff irs,  hunts,  and  Such  hke-it  wis- 
eh— neither  my  business  nor  my  wish  to  diapel— Itef 
—to  inquire  into  and  dispel  the  mysteries  ^fiichhoDi 
about  you  ;  for  while  you  were  a  good  compaoioa  ii 
the  field,  and  over  a  bottle  now  and  then— I  did  aoi 
—eh— think  it  necessary  to  aak— into  your  piiftte 
affairs.  And  if  I  thought  youwere— ahem— somewiai 
unfortuAate  in  former  undertakinga,  and  enieiixiM^ 
and  connexions,  which  might  cause  you  to  live  ooiel- 
tiedly  and  more  private,  I  could  have— eh— very  link 
pleasure— to  agipvvate  your  case  by  intsrferiiu,Qr  le- 

r'  ring  expIanationsL  wiueh  are  often  more  easily  tAd 
n  given.  But  when  there  are  warrants  and  wit- 
nesses to  names— and  those  names,  christian  and  ar- 
name,  belongto— eh— an  attainted  person— changed- 
I  trust  falsely— with— ahem— taking  advantage  df 
modem  broils  and  heart-burnings  to  renew  our  drii 
disturbances,  the  case  is  altered;  and  I  must-shem 
—do  my  duty," 

The  Justice  got  on  his  feet  as  he  concluded  tlii 
speech,  and  looked  as  bold  as  he  could.  I  dreweto 
beside-  him  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Faggot,  thinkiiig.dM 
moment  favourable  for  my  own  liberation,  andinli- 
mated  to  Mr..Poxley  my  determination  to  sttod  bv 
him.  But  Mr.  Hemes  only  lauded  at  the  nMnaaoj 
posture  which  we  assumed.  "My  good  neigbboar, 
said  he,  "  you  talk  of  a  witness— Is  yon  craiy  begpi 
a  fit  witness  iiun  aflfair  of  this  nature  1" 

"  But  yqu  da  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr.  Henio* 
Birrenswork,  mentioned  in  the  Secretary  of  Statri 
warrant  7"  said  Mr.  Foxley. 

"How  can  I  deny  or  own  any  thing  aboat  itT 
said  Henries,  with  a  sneer.  "There  is  no  such  vv 
rant  in  existence  now;  its  ashes,  like  the  poor  tnflor 
whose  doom  it  threatened,  have  been  dispersed  totbt 
four  winds  of  heaven.  There  is  now  no  wanaai  a 
the  world." 

"But  you  will  not  deny  "  said  the  Jdstioa  "tto 
you  were  the  person  named  in  it ;  and  that— en-|W 
own  act  destroyed  itT* 

"I  will  neither  deny  my  name  nor  ray  tetion 
Justice,"  replied  Mr.  Hemes,  "  when  called  upoa  v 
competent  authority  to  avow  or  defend  them. ,  Btfi 
will  resist  all  impertinent  attempts  either  to  intrade 
into  my  private  motives,  or  to  control  my  person.  1 
am  quite  well  orepared  to  do  so ;  and  I  trust  that  yoo, 
my  good  neighbour  and  brother  sportsman,  in  yov 
expostulation,  and  mv  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Fa0<} 
here,  in  his  humble  advice  and  petition  that  I  now 
surrender  myself,  will  consider  Vourselves  as  hitig 
amply  discharged  your  duty  to  Iting  Cteorge  aad  w- 
vernment" 

The  cold  and  ironk»l  tone  in  which  he  madetlui 
declaration ;  the  look  and  attitude,  so  nobly  expreai^ 
of  absolute  confidence  in  his  own  superior  suen|^, 
and  energy,  seemed  to  complete  the  mdecisioa^ 
had  already  shown  itself  on  the  aide  of  those 
he  addressed.  ^^ 

The  Justice  looked  to  the  Cleik— the Clerit  ttfl 
Justice;  the  former  ha*d.  dCd^  without  bringing njj 
an  articulate  syllable;  the  latter  only  said,  "Asr" 
warrant  is  destroyed,  Mr.  Justice,  I  preaume  jos 
not  mean  to  proceed  with  the  arrest  t" 

"  Hum— ay— why  no— Nicholas— it  wodd  Mt  j» 
quite  sdvisable— and  as  the  Forty-five  was  an  a 
affair— and— hem— as  mv  fiiend  here  will,  I  bate,* 
his  error— that  is,  ii  he  has  not  seen  it  alreadr-tf 
renounce  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  PrettfMier 
I  mean  no  harm,  neighbour— I  think  ^e-<J^" 
have  no  vos«e,  or  constables,  or  the  like— sbooM 
der  our  horses— and,  in  one  word,  look  the  mi 
over." 

"  Jndidoosly  letolyed,"  said  tfaa  penon  whoia  i 


via) 
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iwiiiirn.>fl|cted ;  **kit  before  foa  9^  I  Iruatyou  wiU 
mill  and  M  CrkndB  T    . 

*  Why,"  said  the  Justice,  rubbmx  hi«  brow,  "  our 
liuii)«fi&  iMtt  been— bem— rather  a  thirsty  one." 

"Criatal  Nixon,"  aaid'  Mr.  Kerriea,  *']ct  us  have  b 
eool  laukard  instantly,  lart^e  enough  to  quench  the 
dsiiKt  of  the  whole  commission," 

While  Cnstal  was  absent  on  this  genial  errand. 
thcr«  was  a  pauM,  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  avail 
4nyscl(  oy  bringing  back  the  discourse  to  nivown 
conoiims.  **  Sir,"  I  said  to  Justice  Poxley,  "  1  have 
DO  direct  business  with  your  late  discussion  with  Mr. 
ftrriea,  only  just  thus  far—Vou  leave  loe,  a  loyal 
aubject  of  JElnf;  Qeomo,  an  unwilling  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  wnorn  you  have  reason  to  believe 
jmfriendly  to  Ike  Kinjf'a oaose.  I  humbly  submit  that 
dua  19  contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  mafipsirate,  and  that 
you  jCHwhi  to  make  Mr.  Herries  aware  of  the  iUeKality 
of  hie  proceedings,  and  take  steps  for  my  rescue,  eitlier 
Mpon  the  ^ot,  01^  at  least,  aa  soon  as  possible  aAer 
yott  have  left  this  case" 

"TcHang  man,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley,  "I  would 
have  you  remember  you  are  under  the  power,  the  la  w- 
fiJ  power— ahem— Tji  your  guordiap." 

He  calla  himself  so,  indeed  *'  I  replied;  **but  he 
haaahowa  no  evidence  to  estnbusb  so  absurd  a  claim : 
aad  if  he  had,  his  circumstances,  as  on  attainted 
pvitur  excepted  from  pardon,  Hould  void  such  a  ri;;ht, 
if  it  existed.  I  do  therefore  desire  you,  Mr.  Jnsticc, 
and  you,  hia  derk,  to  consider  my  situation,  and  af- 
ford me  Relief  at  your  peril." 

**Here  is  a  voung  fellow  now."  said  ths  Justice, 
with  much  emoarrassed  looks,  thinks  tliai  I  cany 
the  whole  statute  law  of  England  in  my  head  and  a 


comifatua  to  execute  them  in  ray  pocket !  Why,    Old  ladies  of  fnmil}'  over  their  hyson,  and  gray-haired 
do  7 -hut  -hum—  '  lairds  ovt  r  their  punch.  1  lyid  often  heard  utter  a  little 


what  griod  would  my  interference _..     

«h— I  will  speak  to  your  guardian  in  your  favour." 

Be  look  Mr.,  Hefriea  aside,  and  seemed  indeed  to 
iirgesoinethtogupon  him  with  ii)ueh  earnestness: 
•nd  periiapa  sucn  a  api^cics  of  uiiurcession  was  all 
wlucn,Jii  the  circumstances,  1  was  entitled  to  expect 
from  nim. 

They  oAen  looked  at  me  as  they  i|H>kc  together ; 
and  OS  Cristal  Njxoo  entered  with  a  hu;:c  four-pottle 
tankard,  filled,  with, the  beverage  his  master  had  de- 
toaoded,  Herries  turned  away  irom  Mr.  Foxley  some- 
what impatiently,  saying  wifo  emphasis,  "  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour,  that  vou  have  not  the  slightest 
reasoa  u>  appikJieud  any  tiling  on  hia  account.  Ho 
then  took  up  the  tankard,  and  saying  aloud  in  Gae- 
lic, '*Slaini  un  Rcy,'**  just  tasted  the  liquor,  and 
hvidad  the  tankard  to  JuAtice  Foxley,  who,  to  avoid 
the  dilemma  of  pledging  him  to  what  mi^ht  be  thd 
Pretender's  healthy  drank  to  Mr.  Herries'  own,  wtrh 
much  pointed  sok>muity,  but  in  a  draught  far  less 
moderate. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his  principal,  and 
I  was  fain  to  follow  Ih*  ir  example,  for  anxiety  and 
fear  arc  at  least  as  thirsty  as  sorrow  is  said  to  be.  In 
a  word^  we  exhausted  the  composition  of  ale,  sherry. 
lemon  luice,  nutmeg  and  other  good  thin^  stranded 
npoo  the  silver  bottom  of  the  tonkard,  tlienugc  toast, 
as  well  as  the  roat<ied  orange,  whien  had  whilomc 
floated JoIIily  upon  the  brim,  and  rendered  legible  Dr« 
I^rrom^  cckbraied  lines  engraved  thereon— 

"OiMl  bVfit  tti«  Kiof  t-Go4  Mmh  th^  FRtth'i  defender  t 
Q<kI  bl«a»— Na  li«nn  in  bl«>Min«  the  Prt>(end(>r. 
Vho  tfiat  Precawier  i«.  ani  who  ttmt  Kuw,^ 
Qmd  U«w  M«tt  t— M  <|uit««»«ttifi#  ttUDc." 

I  had  time  cnoiigb  to  study  tin's  eflusion  of  the  Ja- 
ci^&e  mu^e,  white  the  Justice  was  engaged  in  the 
somewhat  tedious  ceremony  of  taking  leave.  That 
«f  Mr.  Faggot  was  less  cerenioniuus ;  but  I  suspect 
something  besides  empty  compliment  passed  betwixt 
bun  sod  Mr.  Herries;  for  I  remarked  that  the  latter 
slmped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the  hand  of  the  former, 
which  might  perhaps  be  a  little  atonement  for  the 
vshnt'se  with  which  he  Dad  burnt  the  warrant,  and 
impoacd  no  ganU^  hand  on  the  respectable  minion  of 
ihe  law  by  whom  it  was  exlubiieu ;  and  I  observed 
that  he  made  this  propitiation  in  buco  a  mnnuer  as  to 
be  secret  from  the  worthy  clerk's  priiigipal. 
•  'lbs  Kioff'i  ImwIUl 


When  this  was' arranged,  the  party  took  l^veoC 
each  other,  with  much  fbrmality  on  the  part  of  oquin) 
Foxley^  omongst  whose  adieus  (he  following  phrase 
was  chiefly  remarkable.— "I  presume  you  do  not  iq- 
tend  to  stay  long  in  these  narts?*' 

"Not  for  the  present,  Justice,  you  may  be  stire; 
there  are  gpod  reasons  to  the  (;ontrar}'.  But  I  havn 
no  doubt  of  arranging  my  aflairs,  so  that  we  shall 
speedily  have  sport  together  again. 

Ho  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice'  to  the  coart-yanf ; 
and,  as  he  did  so,  commanded  Cristal  Nixon  to  seif 
that  I  returned  into  my  apartment  Knowing  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  resist  or  tamper  wi(h  that  stub- 
born functionary,  I  pheyed  in  silence,  and  was  ooee 
more  a  prisoner  in  my  former  quarters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
LATima's  jovsRAb  m  tOMTor^ATioir. 

I  srxNT  more  than  an  hour,  after  returning  to  the 
apartment  which  I  may  call  my  pnnon,  in  reducinc 
to  writing  the  singular  circumstances  which  I^had 
just  witnessed.  Metliought  I  couid  now  form  some 
guess  at  tlie  character  of  Mr.  Herries,  upon  whoos 
name  and  situation  the  late  scene  had^  thrown  consi- 
derable light ;— one  of  those  fahatical  JacobiteiL 
doubtless,  whose  arms,  not  twenty  vears  since,  fasa 
shaken  the  British  throne,  and  some  or  whom,  though 
their  party  daily  diminish  in  numbers,  energy  and 
power,  retained  still  an  inclination  to  renew  tha  at- 
a^mpt  thev  had  found  so  desperate.  He  was  indeed 
perfectly  JifTeret't  from  the  sort  of  zealous  JacobitM 
whom  It  had  been  my  luck  hitherto  to  meet  with. 


harmless  treason ;  whiU  the  former  remembered  hav- 
ing led  down  a  dance  with  the  Chevalier^ and  the  hitter 
recounted  the  feats  they  had  performed  at  Prcstoa, 
Clifton,  and  Falkirk.  . 

The  diisaffection  of  ^uch  persons  was  too  imim- 
portant  to  excite  the  attention  of  government.  I  had 
heard,  however,  that  there  slill  existed  partisans  of 
the  Stewart  family,  of  a  more  <Iaring  and  dangeroiui 
description;  men  who,  furnished  with  gold  from 
Rome,  movt^  secredy  and  in  disguise,  through  the 
various  classes  of  society,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
alive  the  expiring  zeal  of  their  party. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  asnig^nng  an  important  poet 
among  this  class  of  persons,  wnos^  agency  and  ex- 
ertion arc  only  doubted  by  those  who  look  on  the  sur- 
face of  things,  to  this  Mr.  Henies,  whose  mental 
energies,  as  well  as  his  personal  strength  and  activity,- 
seemed  to  qualify  him  well  to  act  so  dtingerDUs  a  part ; 
and  I  knew  that,  nil  along  the  Western  Border,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  there  are  so  many  Noo- 
jurofs,  that  such  a  person  may  reside  there  with  ab- 
solute safety,  unless  it  becomes,  in  a  very  especial 
degree,  the  object  of  the  government  to  secure  his 
person ;  and  wliich  purpose,  even  then,  might  be  d»- 
appointed  by  early  intcllij^ence,  or,  as  m  the  caseoc 
Mr.  Foxley,  by  the  unwillingness  of  provincial  ma- 
(Sistrntcs  to  interfere  in  what  is  now  considered  an 
invidious  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate. 
1.  Thei*  have,  however,  been  rumours  Istely,  as  if»e 
present  state  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  of  some  As 
contented  provinces,  agitated  bjr  a  variety  of  causa^ 
but  particularly  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  present  afl- 
ministraiion,  may  seem  to  this  species  of  agitators  a 
favourable  period  for  recommencing  their  intngueS| 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  government  may  no(,tt 
such  a  crisis,  be  inclined  to  Took  upon  thcin  with  aii> 
contempt  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  besii 
their  most  approprijiie  punishment.  ^ 

That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough  to  thfmr 
awnv  their  services  and  lives  m  a  desperate  cause,  m 
nothing  new  in  history,  which  abounds  widi  instanoes 
of  similar  devotion— inat  Mr.  Herries  is  such  an  en- 
thusiast.  is  no  less  evident :  but  all  this  explains  not 
his  conaucf  towards  me.  Had  he  sought  to  make  ino 
a  proselyte  to  his  ruined  cauw!,  violence  and  cpmp«l- 
sion  were  arguments  very  unlikely  to  prevail  with«iir 
generous  spirit.  But  even  if  such  were  bis  obJ'Wtg-i* 
what  use  to  him  could  be  the  acquisiuuo  ot  $  siBgtt 
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velQCtant  ptrtLBan,  wbo  cqM  bnng  only  his  own 
person  to  support  any  quarrel  which  ne  might  adopt  t 
Me  had  claimed  over  me  tlie  rights  of  a  guardian  ;  ho 
Dad  more  than  hinted  that  I  waa  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  could  not  dispense  with  the  authority  of  such 
«  person.  Was  this  man,  so  sternly  desperate  in  his 
purpose,— be  who  seemed  wiiliiw  to  take  on  his  own 
shoalders  the  entire  support  oia  cause  which  had 
been  ruinous  to  thousandsi— was  be  the  person  that 
liad  the  power  of  deciding  on  my  fate  *l  '  Was  it  from 
liim  those  dangers  flowed,  fo  secure  mo  against 
which  I  had  been  educated  under  such  drcumstanccB 
«f  secrecy  and  precaution  7 

And  if  this  was  so,  of  what  natiire  was  the  claim 
which  he  asserted  ?— Was  it  that  of  propinquity  7— 
And  did  I  share  the  blood,  perhaps  the  teatorea,  or  this 
flonguiar  being  7^Slranse  as  it  may  seem,  a  thrill  of 
awe,  which  shot  across  my  mind  at  that  instant,  was 
not  unmingled  with  a  wild  and  nystenoua  &cling  of 
.wonder,  almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  I  reniom- 
Dcred  the  reflfjction  of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror  at' 
•one  striking  moment  during  the  singular  interview  of 
the  day,  and  1  hastened  to  the  outward  apartment  to 
'consult  a  glass  which  hung  there,  whctner  It  were 
possible  for  my  countenance  to  be  again  contorted 
into  the  peculiar  frown  which  so  much  resembled  the 
terrific  look  of  Hcrnes.  But  I  folded  my  brows  in 
vain  hito  a  thousand  complicated  wrinkles,  and  I  wan 
obliged  to  conclude,  either  that  the  supposed  mark  on 
my  brow  was  altogether  imaginary,  or  that  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  by  voluntary  effort ;  or,  in  fine, 
what  seemed  most  likely,  that  it  waa  sueh  a  resem- 
blance OS  the  imagination  traces  in  the  embfrs  of  a 
wood  fire,  or  among  the  varied  veins  of  marble,  dis- 
tinct at  one  time,  and  obscure  or  invisible  at  another, 
acoordmg  as  the  combination  of  lines  strikee  the  eye, 
or  impresses  the  fancy. 

While  I  was  moulding  my  visage  like  a  mad  player, 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the,  girl  of  the  house 
entered.  Angry  and-ashamed  at  being  detected  in  my 
Angular  occupation,  I  turned  round  sharply,  and,  I 
suppose,  chance  produced  the  change  on  my  features 
which  I  hat!  been  in  vain  labouring  to  call  forth. 

The  gh-1  started  back,  with  hh  **  Don't  ye  look  so 
now-7-don't  ye,  for  k>ve*9  sake— you  be  as  like  the  onld 
£lquoire  as— Bui  here  a  comes,"  said  she,  huddling 
away  out  of  the  room:  "and  if  you  want  a  third, 
there  is  none  but  oold  Harry,  as  I  know  of|  that  can 
natch  ye  for  a  brent  broo  !** 

As  the' girl  muttered  this  exclamation,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  room,  Herries  entered.  He  stopped  on 
observing  that  I  had  looked  again  to  the  mirror: 
anxious  to  trace  the  look  by  which  the  wench  had 
midoubtedly  been  terrified.  He  seemed  to  guess  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  for,  as  I  turool  towards 
fiiim,  he  pbiierved,  "  Douhl  not  that  it  is  stamped  on 
your  forehead— the  foial  mark  of  our  race  j  though  it 
M  riot  now  so  apparent  as  it  will  become  when  age 
tnd  sorrow,,  and  the  traces  of  stormy  pjassions.  and 
of  bitter  penitence,  shall  have  drawn  their  furrows  on 
your  brow." 

**  Mysterious  man,"  I  replied,  "I  know  not  of  what 
you  speak ;  your  language  is  as  dark  as  your  pur- 
poses/ 

"Sit  down,  then,"  he  said,  "and  listen;  thus  far, 
at  least,  must  the  veil  of  which  you  complain  be 
taised  iVben  withdrawn,  it  will  only  display  guilt 
and  sorrow— guilt,  followed  by  strange  penalty,  and 
sorrow,  which  Provideticc  has  entailed  upon  the  pos- 
tonty  of  the  mourners." 

He  paused  a  monient  and  commenced  his  nai> 
lattva  which  he  told  with  the  air  of  one,  who,  remote 
as  the  events  were  which  he  recited,  took  still  the 
«lM^t  rtitarest  iri  them.  The  tone  of  his  voice, 
, which  I  have  already  described  as  rich  and  powerful, 
axled  by  Its  inflections  the  eflects  of  his  storv,  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  write  down,  as  neariy  as  possible, 
m  the  very  words  which  he  used. 

Iiyaa  not  of  late  years  that  the  English  notion 
•e«med,  that  their  best  chance  of  conquering  their 
independent  neighbours  must  be  by  introducing 
amongst  them  division  and  civil  war.  You  need  not 
be  reminded  of  the  state  of  thraldom  to  which  Scot- 
Isna  was  reduced  by  the  imhappy  wars  betwixt  the 


domestic  fkctions  of  Bmoe  and  Baliol ;  nor  how,  site 
Scotland  had  been  emancipated  ftom  a  Ibreign  fckb^ 
by  the  conduct  siid  valour  of  the  immortal  Bnics,  tin 
whole  fruits  of  the  triumphs  of  Bannockbuia  wen 
lost  in  the  dreadful  defeats  of  Puppiin  and  Hndoo  { 
and  Edward  Baliol,  the  minion  and  feudatory  of  li^ 
namesake  of  England,  seemed,  for  a  brief  scssoo,  in 
safe  and  uncontested  possession  of  the  thmoe^  m 
lately  occupied  by  the. greatest  ^neral  and  wiseit 
prince  in  Europe.  But  the  experience  of  Brace  hid 
not  died  with  him.  There  were  many  who  had 
shared  his  martial  laboora,  and  all  rememberad  IJM 
successful  eflbrts  by  which,  under  eircumstanocB  il 
disadvantageous  as  those  of  his  son,  he  hadaohisfid 
the  liberation  of  Scotland. 

"The  usurper,  Edward  Bal.w)l,  was  feastin*:  whh  1 
few  of  his  favourite  retainers  in  the  Castle  of  Annia. 
when  he  was  suddenly  soipnsed  bv  a  chosen  bandd 
insurgent  patriots.  Their  chion  were,  Dot^a% 
Randolph,  the  jfoong  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir  Stmoa 
Fraaer :  and  their  success  was  so  complete,  that  Bslidj 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  scarcely  dotbed,  aod 
on  a  horse  which  there  was  no  leisore  fo  saddle.  Ij 
was  of  importance  to  seise  his  person,  if  possibly  tsd 
his  flight  was  closely  pursued  bv  a  valiant  knight «f 
Norman  descent,  whose  family  had  been  lonzsettM 
in  the  marches  of  Dun^ries>shire.  Their  NomtB 
appellation  was  Fiti-Aldm,  but  this  knight,  from  ihi 
great  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of  the  Sosthnon, 
and  the  reluctance  which  he  had  shown  to  adRUt 
them  to  quarter  durina  the  former  wars  cif  that  bioodr 
period,  had  acquijad  Una  name  of  Redgauntfet,  whidi 
ho  transmitted  to  his  posterity** 

"  Rodgauntlet !"  I  in voluptarily  repeated. 

"  Yes,  Redgauntlel,"  said  my  allefed  giimn> 
lobkmg  at  me  keenly ;  **  does  that  name  leoail  aij 
aasociations  to  vour  nnndl" 
^    "No,"  Irepfied,  "except  that  I  lately  heufl  t 
given  to  the  bera  of  a  supernatural  legend.^ 

'*  There  are  many  such  current  conceniiBg  m 
family/'  he  answered;  and  then  piooseded  is  m 
narrative. 

"Alberick  Redgauntlet,  the  fintt  of  h'ls  houai  m 
termed,  was,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  name,  a 
a  stem  and  implacable  disposition,  which  had  beea 
rendered  more  so  by  family  dtecond.  An  on!y  na, 
now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  shared  so  much  the  haoxbtf 
spirit  of  his  father,  that  he  became  impatient  of  do- 
mestic control,  resisted  paternal  anthonty,  and  finaflr 
fled  from  his  mthcr's  house,  renounced  his  poCtiM 
otiinions.  and  awakened  his  mortal  displeasure  w 
joining  the  adherents  of  Baliol.  It  was  said  thaiw 
father  cursed  in  his  wrath  his  degenerate  offipn^ 
and  swore  that,  if  they  met,  he  should  perish  byn 
hand.  Mean  time,  circumstances  seemed  to  mam 
atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The  lady  01 
Alberick  Redgauntlet  Was  asain,  after  many  yean 
in  a  situation  which  afforded  her  husband  the  Mpeei 
a  more  dutiful  heir. 

"  But  the  delicacy  and  deep  interest  of  his  wififi 
condition  did  not  prevent  Alberick  from  engaging  n 
the  undertaking  of  i>ougias  and  Moray.  Re  dm 
been  the  most  forward  in  the  attadi  of  the  casde,  apj 
was  now  forcmoBt  in  the  pursuit  of  Baliol,  eag?7 
ensaged  in  dispersing  or  catting  down  the  fewdaing 
followers  who  endeavoured  to  pmtect  tbeusuipern 
his  flight.  . 

"  As  these  vrers  suocessivelf  routed  or  slaiiw  tM 
formidable  Redgauntlet.  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Baliol  was  within  two  lances'  kngthofne 
fugitive  Edward  Baliol.  in  s  narrow  pass,  when  a 
youth,  one  of  the  last  who  attended  the  usoi^  in  M 
flight,  threw  himself  between  them,  received  »* 
shock  of  the  pursuer,  and  was  unhorsed  and  ofO^ 
thrown.  The  helmet  rolled  fW>in  his  head,  and  (M 
beams  of  the  sun,  then  rising  over  the  Solwi!* 
showed  Redgauntlet  the  features  of  his  disobedivl 
son,  in  the  livery,  and  wearing  the  oognizance,  of  the 
usurper. 

*'  Redgauntlet  beheld  his  son  lying  before  Ina  ham» 
feet ;  but  he  also  saw  Baliol,  the  usurper  of  the  Scst^ 
tiah  crown,  still,  as  it  seemed,  within  his  graffk,  sm 
separated  from  him  only  by  the  prostrate  body  of  hn  • 
overthrown  adherent    mthoat  pausing  lo  ' — " 
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wbflChar  FMUff  Bdnlffd  wii  wounded,  hedatlwd  his 
t(pnn  iotoliw  horae,  mcaninc  to  leap  over  hioi,  but 
mtfi  unhappily  friwtrated  in  Eis  purpose.  The  steed 
made  indeira  a  bound  ibrward,  byt  was  uQabte  to  clear 
the  body  of  the  youth,  and  wtth  its  hind  foot  struck 
Urn  in  tbe  ibrahead,  aa  ba  was  in  the  act  of  rising. 
Hie  blow  was  mortal.  It  ia  neediesa  to  add,  that  toe 
pflvsoil  was  checked,  ^iid  Baliol  escaped. 

*'RedsaaQtiet|  ferocioua  as  he  is  d^ribed*  was  yet 
overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  crime  he  had 
oonniiiied.  When  ha  returned  to  his  castle,  it  was 
to  encounter  new  domestic  sorrows.  His  wife  had 
tMscn  preraauirehr  aeiaed  with  the  pangs  of  labour, 
upon  bearing  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  had 
taken  place.  The  bii^th  of  so  infant  ooy  cost  her  her 
life.  Rodganntlet  eat  fay  her  corpse  lor  mote  than 
twenty-finir  hours  without  chancing  either  feature  or 
poeciire,  so  Itir  aa  bis  terrified  oomestics  could  ob- 
The  Abbot  of  Dundrennan  preached  conso- 


lation I 


_,, I  to  him  in  yain.    Douglas,  who  came  to  visit  in 

litt  affliction  a  patriot  of  such  distinguished  zeal,  was 
toore  auccesaful  in  rousinghis  attention.  He  caused 
the  tfumpets  te  soond  an  Englisb  point  of  war  in  the 
ooiiit-]ranl«  and  Redgauntlet  at  once  spiung  to  his 
arms,  and  seemed  restored  to  the  recollection,  which 
had  baen  lost  in  the  extent  of  his  misery. 

"From  thai  moment,  whatever  he  might  feel  in- 
vaidly,  be  gave  way  to  no  outward  emotion.  Boug*- 
Ua  caused  hie  infant  to  be  brought:  but  even  the 
irao-hearted  soldiers  were  struck  with  horror  to  ob- 
■erve»  chaL  by  the  mysterious  law  of  nature^  the  cause 
of  hie  mothers  death,  and  the  evidence  of  his  father's 
0dt|  area  atsmped  oq  the  innocent  face  of  the  babe, 
whoaa  brow  waa  distinctly  marked  by  the  miniature 
fesmibUnoe  of  a  horseshoe.  Redganntlet  himself 
pointed  it  out  to  Douglas^  saying  with  a  giiastly 
jni]&  *itahould  have  been  bkiody/ 

'^  Jloyed,  as  he  was,  to  compassion  fbr  his  brother- 


la.  in  the  popular  evidence,  aomething  of  that  faocj 
which  creates  wh(K  it  sees.  Certainly,  as  other  {km- 
lies  have  pcculianiics  by  which  thoy  are  disiinguisheci^ 
this  of  Rcd^untlet  is  marked  m  most  individuals  hi 
a  singular  indenture  of  the  forehead,  aupposed  to  bf 
derived  from  the  son  of  Alberick,  their  ancestor,  ond 
brother  to  the  unfortunate  Edward,  who  had  perished 
in  so  piteous  a  manner.  It  is  certain  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  fate  upon  the  House  of  Redgauntleti 
which  has  been  on  the  losing  side  in  almost  all  dw 
civil  broils  which  have  divided  the  kingdom  of  Sco^ 
land,  from  David  Bnice's  days,  till  the  late  valiant 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Chevalier  Charlea 
Edward." 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  aigh.  aa  one  whom  tha 
subject  had  bvolved  in  a  (rain  of  painful  rcflectiona 

"And  am  1  then,"  I  exclaimed,  "descended  ffom 
this  unhappy  race 7— Do  you  too  belong  to  it?— Ano 
if  80.  wliy  do  I  sustain  rcairaint  aud  ban!  usage  at  th# 
handri  of  a  relation?" 

"  Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present,''  he  said.  "Hit 
line  of  conduct  which  I  am  pursuing  toVrazds  you,  li 
dictated  not  by  choice,  but  by  necessity.  Ton  werS 
withdrawn  from  the  bosom  of  your  &mily,  and  th# 
care  of  your  legal  guardian,  by  the  timidity  and  igno* 
ranee  of  a  doaUng  mother,  wno  was  incapable  of  ei^ 
timating  the  arguments  or  feelings  of  those  who  Dro> 
fer  honour  and  orinciple  to  fortune,  and  even  to  iLfo. 
The  yoimg  hawk,  accustomed  only  to  the  fostering 
care  of  its  dam,  must  be  tamed  by  darkness  and  s^eep 
lessnese,  ere  it  is  trusted  on  the  wing  for  the  puiposei 
of  the  falcowr." 

t  was  opoalled  at  this  declarafwn,  vhich  seemed  ip 
threaten  along  continuance,  and  a  dangerous  termi- 
natio;i,  of  my  captivity.  I  deemed  it  best,  however, 
to  show  some  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raingla 
a  tone  of  conciliation.  *•  Mr.  Herries,"  I  said,  " (III 
call  you  rightly  bv  that  name,)  let  us  speak  upon  thio 
matter  without  the  tone  of  mystery  and  fear  in  whicn 
you  seem  inclined  to  envelope  it.  I  have  been  lonft 
alas !  deprived  of  the  care  ofthat  affectionate  moth^ 
to  whom  you  allude— long  under  the  charge  of  stren- 
gtira-and  compelled  to  form  my  own  rcaolutioitf 
upon  the  reasonmg  of  my  own  mmd.  Misfortune- 
early  dcprivaiion--oas  given  me  the  privilege  of  act* 
\TM  for  myself;  and  constraint  shall  not  deprive  mi 
ofan  Englishman's  best  privilege." 

**The  true  cant  of  the  day,*'  said  Herries,  in  a  toois 
of  scorn.  "  The  privilege  of  free  action  belongs  to 
no  mortal— we  are  tied  down  by  the  fetters  of  duCf 
--our  moral  path  ia  limited  by  the  regulations  ot 
honoui^-our  most  indifierent  actions  are  but  meahea 
of  the  wet>  of  destiny  by  which  we  are  all  aur^ 
rounded." 

He  bBced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded  in  a  toao 
of  enthusiasm  which,  joined  to  some  other  ports  6f 
his  conduct,  seems  to  intimate  on  over-excited  irot- 
gination,  were  it  not  contradicted  by  the  general 
tenor  of  his  speech  and  conduct. 

"  Nothing,  he  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  melBncho]f 
voice—*'  nothing  is  the  work  of  chance—nothing  la 
the  consequence  of  ftee-will— the  liberty  of  which  tho 
Englishman  boasts,  gives  as  little  real  freedom  to  it* 
owner,  as  the  despotism  of  an  Eastern  Sultan  pei^ 
mits  to  his  slave.  The  usurper,  William  of  Nassao, 
went  forth  to  bunt  and  thought,  doubtless,  that  it 
was  by  an  act  of  ids  oyn  royal  pleasure  that  tho 
horse  of  his  murdered  victim  was  prepared  for  hia 
kingly  sport.  But  Heaven  had  other  views ;  and  be- 
fore the  sun  was  hi^,  a  stumble  of  that  very  animal 
over  an  obstacle  so  Inconsiderable  as  a  mole-hillock^ 
cost  the  haughty  rider  his  Ufc  and  his  usurped  crowk 
Do  you  think  an  inclination  of  the  rein  could  havo 
avoided  that  trifling  impediment  7—1  tell  you,  it  croak- 
ed his  way  as  inevitably  as  all  the  long  chain  of  Cau- 
casus codld  have  done.  Tea,  young  man,  in  djing 
and  suffering,  we  play  but  the  part  allotted  by  Desti- 
ny, the  manager  of  this  strange  drama,  stand  bound 
to  act  no  more  than  is  prescribed,  to  say  no  mf  ro 
than  is  set  down  for  us:  and  yet  we  mouth  about 

,     .    ,    free-will,  and  freedom  ofthoujjht  and  action,  as  if 

of  this  unhappy  house?"  Richani  must  not  die,  orEicbmond  conquer,  exactly 

~It  has  been  so  handed  down  from  antiquity,  and    where  the  Author  has  decreed  it  shall  be  so  r' 
Oii  bala^Ped,"  aaid  Herrie^    "fiut  perhaps  there  1    He  oooiinued  to  pace  the  .noom  after  thia  apaoeh, 
^  17* 


jD-amia,  and  sleeled  against  ail  softer  feelings  by  the 
Aebica  of  civil  war,  Douglas  shuddered  at  this  sight, 
aad  displayed  a  d^re  to  leave  the  house  which  was 
doooiea  to  be  the  »$en^  of  such  horrors.  As  his  part- 
ing advice,  be  exhorted  Alberick  Redgauntlet  to  make 
a  piigrimage  to  Saint  Ninian*s  of  Whiteherne,  then 
flB/eemed  a  shrine  of  great  sanctity ;  and  departed 
with  a  precjpitaiion,  which  miKht  have  aggravated, 
had  that  been  poasible,  the  forlorn  state  of  his  un- 
oappv  friend  But  tliat  seems  to  have  been  incapa- 
ble 01  admitting  any  addition.  Sir  Alberick  caused 
the  bodies  of  his  aiaughtered  son  and  the  mother  to 
be  laid  aide  by  aide  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  his  house, 
after  he  had  uaed  the  skill  of  a  celebrated  suikood  of 
that  time 'to  embalm  them ;  and  it  was  said,  that  for 
many  wadta  he  spent  aome  houia  nightly  in  the  vault 
wbete  tiiey  lapoaed. 

*'At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed  pilgrimage 
to  Whiteherne,  where  ha  confessed  himselfror  the 
lliot  linie  ainoe  hia  misfortune,  and  waa  shrived  by 
ao  a|^  monk,  who  afterwards  died  in  the  odour  of 
•anctity.  It  ia  aaid,  that  it  waa  then  foretold  to  the 
Bodjgaontle^  that  on  account  of  his  unshaken  pat- 
riotism, his  family  should  continue  to  be  powerful 
omid  the  chaogeaof  future  times;  but  that,  in  dciest- 
ocioo  of  his  unrelenting  cruelty  to  his  own  issue, 
Heaven  had  decreed  that  the  valour  of  hia  race  should 
always  be  Iruitleaa,  and  that  the  cai|se  which  they 
aapoused  should  never  prosper. 

^  Submitting  te  such  |>enance  aa  was  there  iirposcd, 
,  Sir  Alberick  went,  it  is  thought,  on  a  pilgnmage 
either  to  Rome,  or  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  He 
was  universally  considered  as  dead ;  and  it  was  not 
till  thirteen  yoara  afierwardathat.  in  the  great  battle 
of  Durfaanu  fbught  between  David  Bruce  and  Queen 
Philippe  of  England,  a  knight,  bearing  a  horseshoe 
lor  his  crest,  appeared  in  the  van  or  the  Scottish 
aimy,  diatinguisned  himself  by  his  reckless  and  dcB- 
pente  valour ;  who  being  at  length  overpowered  and 
olani,  waa  finally  discovered  to  he  the  brave  and  un- 
iMfpy  Sir  Albenck  Redgauntlet." 

*And  baa  the  fatal  aup\"  aaid  I,  when  Herries  hod 
hia  narrative,  **  deacended  on  all  the  posterity 
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with  folded  arms  and  downcast  tookia ;  and  the  sound 
uf  his  steps  and  tone  of  his  voice  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance, that  I  had  beard  this  singular  person, 
when  I  met  him  on  a  former  occasion^  uttering  such 
•oliloquiee  in  his  solitary  chamber.  I  observed,  that, 
yke  other  Jacobites,  in  his  inveteracy  against  the 
memory  of  King  WQliam.  he  had  adopted  the  party 
opinion,  that  the  monarch,  on  the  day  he  had  his 
fatal  accident,  rode  upon  a  horse  once  the  prooerty 
of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Friend,  executed  for 
High  Treason  in  1696. 

n  was  not  my  business  to  aggravate,  but,  if  pos- 
liUfl^  rather  to  soothe  him  in  whose  power  I  was 
m  smgularly  placed.  When  I  conceived  that  the 
keenness  of  his  feelings  had  in  some  degree  subsided, 
I  answered  htm  as  foDows :— "  I  will  not— indeed  I 
Ibn  mvself  incomDetent  to  argue  a  question  of  such 
metapnysical  subtlety,  as  that  which  involves  the 
limits  betwixt  free-will  and  predestination.  Let  us 
hope  we  mav  live  honestly  and  die  hopefnlly,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  a 
point  so  far  beyond  our  comprehension." 

*^ Wisely  resolved,*'  he  interrupted,  with  a  sneer 
— •*  there  came  a  note  from  some  Geneva  sermon." 

^But,"  I  proceeded,  "I  call  your  attention  to  the 

Sot,  that  I,  as  well  as  you,  am  acted  upon  by  impulses, 
a  result  either  of  my  own  free-will,  or  the  oonsc- 
!|iiences  of  the  part  which  is  assigned  to  me  by  des- 
tjny.  These  may  be— nay,  at  present  they  are— in 
wntt  contradiction  to  those  by  which  you  are  actu- 
ated; and  how  shall  we  decide  which  shall  have 
preoedence  1—  You  perhaps  feel  yourself  destined  to 
act  as  my  jailer.  I  feel  myseli;  on  the  contrary,  des- 
tined to  attempt  and  effect  my  escape.  One  gf  us 
mast  be  wrong,  but  who  can  say  wmch  errs  till  the 
event  has  decided  betwixt  usV* 

**  1  shall  feel  myself  destined  to  have  recourse  to 
■eiere  modes  of  restraint,"  said  he,  in  the  same  tone 
of  half  jest,  half  earnest,  which  I  had  used. 

'*In  that  case,"  I  answered,  "it  will  be  my  destiny 
to  attempt  every  thing  for  my  freedom." 

**And  It  may  be  mine,  young  man,"  he  replied,  in 
ft  deep  and  stem  tone,  "to  take  care  that  you  should 
nther  die  than  attain  your  purpose." 

This  was  speaking  out  indeed,  and  I  did  not  allow 
liim  to  go  unanswered.'  "  Tou  threaten  me  in  vain," 
Mid  I ;  the  laws  of  my  country  will  protect  me;  or 
whom  they  cannot  protect,  they  will  avenge." 

I  apoke  this  firmly,  and  he  seemed  for  a  moment 
silenced ;  and  the  scorn  with  which  he  at  last  an- 


owered  me,  had  something  of  affectation  in  it, 

*^The  laws  I"  he  said;  "and  what,  stripling, 
you  know  of  the  laws  of  your  country?— <3ould  you 


learn  jurisprudence  under  a  base  bom  blotter  of  parch- 
moit,  such  as  Saunders  Fairfordj  or  from  the  empty 
toedantic  coxcomb,  his  son,  who  now,  forsooth,  writes 
himself  advocate  1— When  Scotland  was  liCTselC  and 
had  her  own  King  and  Legislature,  such  plebeian 
.cube,  instead  of  being  called  to  the  bar  of  her  Supreme 
Coorts,  would  ^scarce  have  been  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  bearing  a  sheepskin  process-bag." 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered  indii;- 
nantly,  that  he  knew.not  the  worth  and  honour  from 
whicn  he  wasdetractuig. 

''I  know  as  much  of  these  Fairfords  as  I  do  of 
vou,"  he  replied.    , 

**Ab  much,"  said  I,  "and  as  little;  for  you  can 
neither  estimate  their  real  worth  nor  mine.  I  know 
•  yott  saw  them  when  last  in  Edinburgh." 

''Ha4"  he  exclaimed,  and  turaedon  me  an  in- 
quisitive look. 

**It  is  true,"  said  I;  "you  cannot  deny  it;  and 

hani\g  thus  shown  you  that  I  Know  something  of 

'  ynur  motions,  let  me  warn  yon  I  have  modes  of 

communication  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted. 

Oblige  me,not  to  use  them  to  your  prejudice." 

"Prejudice  nwi"  he  replied.  "  Young  man,  I  smile 
oL  and  forgive  your  folly.  Nay,  I  wil!  tell  you  that  of 
which  you  are  not  aware,  namciy,  that  it  was  from 
loiters  received  from  tnese  Fairfords  that  I  first  sus- 
pected, what  the  result  of  my  visitio  them  confirm- 
oil,  that  you  were  the  person  whom  I  had  sought  for 
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If  you  letmed  tfaui    laid  I,  **fiom  the  papen 


which  Vrere  about  my  person  on  the  nt|^t  when  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  becomingyour  guest  at 
Brokenburn,  I  do  not  envy  your  indifference  to  the 
means  of  acquiring  informatioiL  It  was  di8bollOQ^ 
able  to" 

"  Peace^  young  man,"  said  Herries,  more  calmlf 
dian  I  might  have  expected ;  *'  the  word  dishonour 
must  not  be  meotioncd  as  in  eonnmction  with  my 
name.  Tour  pocketbobk  was  in  the  pocket  of  your 
coat,  and  did  not  escape  the  curiosity  of  anothcir, 
though  it  would  have  been  sacred  from  mine.  My 
ser\'ant,  Cristal  Nixon,  broo^t  me  the  mtelligfnos 
after  you  were  gone.  I  was  dnpleasad  with  the  mtn* 
ner  in  which  he  had  acquired  hts  informatioo :  but  it 
was  not  the  less  my  duty  to  asoertatn  iis  truth,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  went  to  Edmburgh.  I  wasia 
hppes  to  persuade  Mr.  Fairford  to  have  entered  inio 
my  views;  but  I  found  him  too  nrach  prejudiced  ts 
pfermit  me  to  trust  him.  He  is  a  wretched,  yet  a  tioiid 
slave  of  the  present  government,  under  whfeh  om 
unhappy  country  is  dishonourably  enthralled ;  and  it 
would  nave  been  altogether  unfit  and  unsafe  to  haw 
intrusted  him  with  the  secret  either  of  the  right  wUA 
I  possess  to  direct  your  actbns,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  purpose  to  exercise  it." 

I  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  eon- 
municative  humour,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  nibre 
light  upon  his  purpose.  He  seemed  most  aooesaiUe 
to  being  piqued  on  the  point  of  honooi)  and  I  resolwt 
to  avail  myself,  but  with  caution,  of  his  sensibilkr 
upon  that  topic.  "You  aay,"  I  replied,  "that  yei 
are  not  friendly  to  indirect  piiictieee,  and  dtsapprow 
of  the  means  by  w^hich  vour  domestic  obtained  lato^ 
mation  of  my  name  and  quality— Is  it  honourable  u 
avail  yourself  of  that  knowledge  which  is  disbonoar 
ably  obcained?" 

*^It  is  boldly  asked,"  he  replied ;  "bnt,  withn  cff" 
tain  neces.«Niry  limits,  1  di^ke  not  boldness  of  exposes- 
lation.  You  havt^  in  thiri  abort  conference,  diplaf«i 
more  character  and  eneigy  than  I  was  nrepaied  la 
expect.  You  will,  I  trust,  resemble  a  forest  piaBi, 
which  has  indeed,  by  some  accident,  been  brought  od 
in  the  greenhousi!^  and  thus  rendered  delicate  ant 
effeminate,  but  which  regains  its  native  firmneas  and 
tenacity,  when  exposed  for  a  season  to  the  winter  av. 
I  will  answer  your  question  plainly.  In  bu8ine88,.Bi 
in  war,  spies  and  informers  are  necessary  erihi 
which  all  good  men  detest ;  but  which  yet  all  pnideiA 
men  must  use,  unless  they  mean  to  fight  and  tet 
blindfold.  But  nothing  can  justify  the  use  of  falM- 
hood  and  treachery  in  our  owriperson.*' 

"You  said  to  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford,"  contiaoedl, 
with  the  same  boldness,  which  I  began  to  find  ,wai 
my  best  gam&  "  that  I  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Latimg 
of  Langcote-Hall?— How  do  yon  reconcile  this  win 
your  late  assertion  that  my  name  is  not  LatiroerT' 

He  coloured  as  he  repued,  "The  doting  old  M 
lied :  or  perhaps  mistook  iny  meaniiur.  I  said,  that 
gentleman  might  be  your  father.  To  ssy  trath  I 
wished  you  to  visit  England,  your  native  oouDtt|; 
because,  when  you  might  do  oo,  my  rights  over  fflv 
would  revive." 

This  speech  fully  led  me  to  onderstand  a  caation 
which  had  been  often  impressed  upon  mo^  that  if  I 
regarded  my  safety,  I  should  not  cross  the  sonthem 
Border;  and  I  cursed  ray  own  folly,  which  kept  nie 
fluttering  like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until !  fti 
betrayed  into  the  calamity  with  which  I  had  dallied. 
"What  are  those  rights,''!  said,  "which  you  daw 
over  me?— To  what  end  do  yon  propose  to  torn 
them  T  . 

.  "To  a  weighty  one.  yon  maybe  certain,"  anawow 
Mr.  Herries ;  "but  I  do  not,  at  present,  mean  to  oo0* 
municate  to  you  cither  its  nature  or  extent  You  laiy 
judge  of  its  importance,  when,  in  order  entirely  ^ 
possess  myself  of  your  person,  I  eondescendea  «> 
mix  myself  with  the  fellows  who  destroyed  the  fiff* 
ing  station  of  yon  wretched  <luaker.  That  I  ho* 
him  in  contempt,  and  was  displeased  at  the  (om 
devices  with  which  he  ruined  a  manly  sport,  is  tim 
enough ;  but,  unless  as  it  favoured  my  designs  on  f% 
he  might  have,  for  me,  maintained  bis  stake-nets  Ui 
Solway  should  cease  to  ebb  and  flow." 

"Akariaud,  "^dottbleamyitsltttohawbi* 
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bovMst  and 


Mm  mwUling  caqai  of  w» 
tmsndiy  man, 

*'Do  not  gnert  for  that,"  said  Herries  ;'*  honest 
Joshua  ia  one  of  those  who,  by  dint  of  lung  prayers, 
can  possess  themaeJvea  of  widows'  houses— be  will 
auickty  repair  his  losses.  When  ha  sustains  any  mis- 
hap^ he  and  the  other  canters  set  it  down  as  a  debt 
against  Heaven,  and,  by  way  of  set-off,  practise 
MiMfies  without  bompabetioii,  tiil  they  make  the 
balance  even,  or  incline  it  to  the  winning;  aida 
Enough  of  this  for  the  pMsent.— I  aiUBt  immediately 
shift  my  quarters:  fur  auhough  I  do  not  fear  the  over- 
seal  of^Mr.  Justice  Foxley  or  his  clerk  will  lead 
diem  to  any  extreme  measure,  yet  that  mad  scoun- 
oreTv  unhappy  recogmtioo  of  me  may  make  it  more 
serious  for  Uiem  to  connive  at  me,  and  I  must  not 
put  their  patience  to  an  over  severe  trial  You  must 
prepare  to  attend  me,  eiilu^  as  a  captive  or  a  com- 
nanion ;  if  as  the  latter,  you  roust  give  vour  parole  of 
honour  to  attempt  no  escape.  Snould  you  be  so  ill 
advised  as,  to  break  your  word  once  pledged,  be 
aasuisd  that  I  will  blow  your  braioa  out^  wIUiQut  a 
moment's  scruple.'* 

**  I  am  ienoraot  of  yo'ir  plans  and  purposes,"  I  re- 
plied, **  and  cannot  but  hold  them  dangerous.  1  do 
not  mean  to  aggravate  my  present  situation  by  anv 
anavailing  resmtaoce  to  the  auperior  force  which 
deiaina  me;  bull  will  not  ronounre  the  right  of  aa- 
aerting  my  natural  freedom  ahould  a  favourable  op- 
portunity occur.  I  wilL  therefore,  rather  be  your 
pciBoner  than  your  confederate." 

**That  is  spoken  fairly,"  ha  said;  "and  yet  not 
without  the  canny  caution  of  one  brought  up  in  the- 
Guds  Town  of  Edinbuigh.  On  my  part,  I  will  im- 
poas  BO  unnecessary  hardship  upon  you,  bnt»  on  the 
eoairary,  your  journey ,  shall  be  mLoe  as  easy  as  is 
consistent  with  your  being  kepi  safely.  Do  you  fod 
strong  enough  to  ride  on  horseback  aa  yet,  or  would 
fou  prefer  a  carriage?  The  former  mode  of  travelling 
IS  best  adapted  to  the  country  through  which  we  are 
to  travel,  but  you  ara  at  liberty  to  choose  between 


I  aaid.  "7  felt  my  strength  graduaHy  returning,  and 
ihat  I  snould  much  prefer  travelling  on  horseback. 
A  carriage,"  I  added,  "ia  so  close" 

"And  so  easily  guarded,"  replied  Herries,  with  a 
look  as  if  he  would  nave  penetrated  my  very  thoughts, 
—"/hat,  doubtless  you  think  horseback  better  calcu- 
lated for  an  escape. 

"  Mv  ihoiu{hts  ars  my  own,"  I  answered :  **  and 
thoiign  you  keep  my  person  prisoner,  these  ars  beyond 
four  eooirol." 

"(X  I  can  read  the  book,"  he  said,  "  without  open- 
ing the  leaves.  But  I  would  recommend  to  you  to 
make  no  rash  attempt,  and  it  will  be  my  care  to  see 
that  you  have  no  power  to  make  any  that  is  likely  to 
be  eroctual.  Linen,  and  all  other  neceafsaries  for  one 
in  your  circumatances^  are  amply  provided.  Cristal 
Nixon  will  act  as  your  valet,— I  should  rather,  per- 
haps;, aaf,  your  /emme  de  chambre.  Your  traveljinj^ 
dress  you  may  perhaps  consider  aa  singular  \  but  it  is 
aaeli  aa  the  arcvmstances  require ;  and,  if  you  object 
to  use  the  articles  prepared  for  your  use,  your  mode  of 
ioomeying  will  be  as  personally  unpleasant  aa  that 
which  conducted  you  hither— Adieu— We  now  know 
9mA  other  better  than  we  did— it  will  not  be  ray  fault 
if  tbie  consequences  of  farther  intimacy  be  not  a  more 
fovoarable  mutual  opinion." 

He  then  left  me,  with  a  civil  good-night,  to  my 
own  leflectkma,  and  only  turned  back  to  ssy,  that 
we  should  proceed  on  our  journey  at  daybreak  next 
nomi^ig,  at  forthest;  perhaps  earlier,  he  said;  but 
eoropliiuentcd  me  by  supposing  that,  as  I  was  a  sports- 
nan,  I  must  always  be  ready  for  a  sudden  start. 
;  We  are  then  at  issue,  this  stngulsr  man  and  tnywAf. 
Hia  personal  views  are  to  a  certain  point  explained. 
He  bae  chosen  an 'antiquated  and  desperate  line  of 
politiqa^  and  he  claims,  from  some  pretended  tie  of 
I  goanlianshin,  or  relationship,  which  he  does  not  deign 
to  explain,  but  which  he  seems  to  have  betn  able  to 
pass  current  on  s  silly  country  Justice  and  his  knavish 
cler't,  a  riaht  to  direct  and  to  control  my  motions.  The 
dsnger  which  awaited  me  in  England,  and  which  I 
Biij^t  have  afcaped  had  I  remained  in  Scotland,  was 


doubtless  oocaaioDed  by  the  rathority  of  this  mOb 
But  what  my  poor  mother  might  fear  for  me  as  • 
child— what  my  Endish  friend,  Samuel  Griffith^ 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  during  my  youth  ana 
nonage,  is  now,  it  seems,  come  upon  me;  and,  andei 
a  legal  pretext,  I  am  detained  in  what  must  be  a  most 
illegal  manner,  by  a  person,  too,  whose  own  political 
immunities  have  been  forfeited  by  his  conduct.  Il 
matters  not— my  mind  is  made  up— neither  persua- 
sion nor  threats  shall  force  me  into  the  desperate 
designs  which  this  man  meditates.  Whether  I  am 
of  the  trifling  conoequcnce  which  my  life  hitherto 
seems  to  intimate,  or  whether  I  have  (as  would  ap- 
pear from  my  adversary's  conduct)  such  importsnceb 
by  birth  or  fortune,  as  may  make  me  a  desu-able  ao- 
Quisition  to  a  political  faction,  my  resokition  is  taken 
in  either  case.  Th^se  who  read  this  Journal,  if  it 
shall  be  perused  by  impartial  eyes,  shall  judge  of  m^ 
truly :  and  if  they  consider  me  as  a  fool  in  encounter* 
ipg  danger  unnecessarily,  they  shall  have  no  reason 
to  believe  me  a  coward  or  a  turncoat,  when  I  fina 
nnrself  engaged  in  it  I  have  been  bred  in  sentiments 
of  attachment  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  in 
these  sentiments  I  will  live  and  die.  I  have,  indeed| 
aome  idea  that  Mr.  Herries  has  already  discoverea 
that  I  am  made  of  diflbrent  and  more  unmalleaUo  • 
metal  than  he  had  at  first  believed.  There  were  let* 
ters  from  my  dear  Alan  Furford,  giving  a  ludicrouo 
account  of  my  instability  of  temper,  in  the  samo 
pocket-book,  which,  according  to  the  admiaak>n  off 
my  pretended  guardian,  fell  under  the  inveatigatio* 
of  bis  domestic,  during  the  night  I  passed  at  Broken 
burn,  where,  aa  I  now  recollect,  my  wet  clothea,  wll^ 
the  contents  of  my  pocketa,  wore,  with  the  thoughl- 
lessness  of  a  young  traveller,  committed  too  raahlf 
to  the  care  of  a  straoge  servant.  And  my  kind  fnena 
and  hospitable  landlord,  Mr.  Alexander  Fairfordf  may 
also,  and  with  justice,  have  spoken  of  my  levities  to 
this  man.  But  h^  shall  find  he  baa  made  a  folio 
eatimate  upon  these  plausible  grounda,  ainoo  '  - 
But  I  must  break  off  for  the  preaent 

CHAPTER  IX. 

LATuaa's  jouaxAL,  jk  coirriKDATioit. 

Thers  is  at  length  a  halt— at  length  I  have  jflitai 
so  n>uch  privacy  as  to  enable  me  to  continue  my 
Journal.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  task  of  duly  to  msb 
without  the  discharge  of  which  I  do  not  feel  that  tho 
business  of  the  day  is  performed.  True^  no  friendly 
eye  may  ever  look  upon  these  labours,  which  havo 
amused  the  solitary  hours  of  an  unhappy  prisoner* 
Yet,  in  the  mean  whfle,  the  exercise  of  tlie  pen  seemo 
to  act  as  a  sedative  upon  ray  own  agitated  thoughti 
and  tumultuous  passions.  I  never  lay  it  down  but  I 
rise  atronger  in  resolution,  more  ardent  in  hopcu  A 
thousand  vague  fears,  wild  expectationfl.  and  ind,ir 
gested  schemes,  hurry  through  one's  thoughts  m 
seaaons  of  doubt  and  of  danf^er.  But  by  arresting 
them  aa  they  flit  across  the  mmd,  by  throwing  ihtA 
on  pspcr,  and  even  by  that  mechanical  act  compel* 
Ung  ourselves  tc  consider  them  with  scrupulous  and 
minute  attention,  we  may  perhaps  escape  beeomitts 
the  dupes  of  our  own  excited,  imagination ;  juat  aa  • 
young  horse  is  cured  of  the  vice  of  starting,  by  beinf 
made  to  stand  still  and  look  for  some  time  withooi 
any  interruption  at  the  cause  of  its  terror. 

There  remains  but  one  risk,  which  is  that  of  diseo- 
very.  But,  besides  the  small  characters  in  which  my 
residence  in  Mr.  Fairford's  house  enabled  me  to  exoe^ 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  as  many  scroll  sheef« 
as  possible  to  a  huge  sheet  ot  stamped  paper.  I  have^ 
as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had  hitherto  the  com- 
fortable reflection,  that  if  the  record  of  my  misfortane^ 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  by  whom  they  aio 
caused,  they  would,  without  harming  any  one,  show 
him  the  real  character  and  disposition  or  the  pentm 
who  has  become  his  prisoner— perhaps  his  victim. 
Now,  however,  that  other,  names,  and  other  charae 
ters,  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  register  of  my  owa 
sentiments,  I  must  take  additional  care  of  these  po- 
pers,  and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  case  off 
the  least  hazard  of  detection,  I  may  be  able  to  dcatr^ 
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them  at  a  mom«nt*B  notice.  I  shall  not  eoon  or  n^ 
ibiKct  the  lesson  I  have  been  tai^t,  by  the  prying 
disposition  which  Cristal  Nixon,  this  man*8  agent  and 
confederate,  manifested  at  Brokenhum,  and  which 
proved  the  ori^nal  canse  of  my  sufferings. 

My  laying  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Journal  hastily, 
was  occasioned  hr  the  unwonted  sound  of  a  violin, 
in  the  farm- yard  beneath  my  windows.  It  will  not 
appear  surpnsing  to  those  who  have  made  music 
tneir  study,  that,  after  listening  to  a  few  notes,  I  be- 
came at  once  assured  that  the  musician  was  no  other 
than  the  itineranL  formerly  mentioned  fts  present  at 
the  destruction  of  Joshua  Oeddes's  stake-nets,  the 
•Qperior  delicacy  and  force  of  whose  execution  would 
enable  me  to  swear  to  his  bow  amongst  a  whole 
orchestra.  I  had  the  less  reason  to  doubt  nis  kientity, 
oeeauae  he  played  twice  over  the  beautiful  Scottish 
ftir  called  Wandering  Willie;  and  I  could  not  help 
concluding  that  he  did  bo  for  the  purpose  of  intimat- 
ing his  own  presence,  since  what  the  French  call  the 
ttom  de  guerre  of  the  performer  was  described  by  the 
tone. 

Hope  will  catch  at  the  most  feeble  twig  for  support 
in  extremity,  I  knew  this  man,  though  deprived  of 
eight,  to  be  bold,  ingenious,  and  perfectly  capable  of 
•cting  as  a  j;uide.  I  nelievea  I  had  won  hts  good- will, 
by  having,  m  a  fTolic,  assumed  the  character  of  his 
partner;  and  I  remember  that,  in  a  wild,  wandering, 
and  disorderly  course  of  life,  men.,  as  they  become 
looaened  from  the  ordinary  bonds  of  civil  society, 
hold  those  of  comradeship  more  closely  sacred ;  so 
that  honour  is  sometimes  fynnd  among  thieves,  and 
isith  and  attachment  in  such  as  the  law  has  termed 
▼agrants.  The  history  of  Richard  Coeurde  Lion  and 
his  ministrel,  Blondel,  rushed,  at  the  same  time,  on 
ttiy  mind,  though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a 
•mile  at  the  dignity  of  the  example,  when  applied  to 
t blind  fkldler  and  myself.  Still  there  was  something 
fli  all  this  to  awaken  a  hope,  that  if  I  could  open  a 
correspondence  with  this  poor  violer,  he  mi^nt  be 
naefut  in  extricating  me  from  my  present  situation. 

His  profession  furnished  me  with  some  hope  that 
this  desired  communication  might  be  attained;  since 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  so 
much  national  music,  the  w^rds  and  airs  of  which 
^re  generally  known,  there  is  a  kind  of  free-masonry 
■mOngst  performers,  by  which  they  can,  by  the  mere 
choice  of  a  tune,  express  a  great  deal  to  the  hearers. 
Personal  allusions  are  often  made  in  this  manner, 
%ith  much  point  and  pleasantry;  and  nothing  is 
more  usual  at  public  festivals,  than  that  the  air  played 
to  accompany  ajparticular  health  or  toast,  is  made  the 
v^icleoreomphment,  of  wit  and^sometimes  of  satire.* 
'  While  these  thini»  passed  through  my  mind  rapklly, 
I  heard  my  friend  beneath  recommence,  for  the  third 
time,  the  air  from  which  his  own  name  had  been 
lirobably  adopted,  when  be  was  interrupted  by  his 
lostic  soditors. 

"  '*If  thou  canst  play  no  other  spring  but  that,  mon, 
bo  hadst  best  put  up  ho's  pipes  and  be  jogging. 
Ainoire  will  oe  back  anon,  or  Master  Nixon,  and 
we'll  see  who  will  pay  poiper  then." 

Oho,  thdoght  I,  if  I  have  no  sharper  e^rs  than  those 
•f  my  friends  Jan  and  Dorcas  to  encounter,  1  may 
venture  an  experiment  upon  them  ;  and,  as  most  ex- 
■nsasive  of  my  state  of  captivity,  I  sung  two  or  three 
mies  of  the  137th  Psalm— 

*'  Br  Balwl'i  BtmanM  wb  itt  and  w«pL*' 
Tlie   country  people   listened  with   attention,  and 
when  I  ceased,  I  heard  them  whisper  together  in 
tones  of  commisetation,  "Lnck-o-doy,  poor  soul !  so 
pretty  a  man  to  be  beside  his  wits !" 

"An  he  be  that  gate,"  said  Wandering  Willie,  in  a 
t6ne  calculated  to  reach  my  ears.  '*I  ken  naething  will 
taise  his  spirits  like  a  spring.      And  he  struck  up 
with  great  vigour  and  s['irit,  the  lively  Scottish  air, 
me  words  of  which  instantly  occurred  to  me,— 
'*  O  wlttBtle  and  I'll  come  i*ye,  mj  lad, 
Oh  whisll«  and  I'll  come  I'ye,  my  lad  ; 
'nioacli  flither  and  roonier  and  a*  slioald  gae  mad, 
'  ill  whifUe  and  I'll  come  t'yis,  my  lad." 

Mrary  one  mutt  remember  inetanoee  of  this  roetlre  eaatnm. 
M  which  the  adaptation  to  the  tune  to  tlie  toast  was  reniarkabl/ 
Miatoaa.    Old  Niel  Oow^  and  hit  »on  NaUiaaiel,  were  iwcu-  I 
■MAy  happy  on  Men  ocowioaa  i 


I  soon  heard  a  dattering  noise  of  feet  in  the  eouI^ 
yard,  which  I  concluded  to  be  Jan  and  Dorcaa  Aunt- 
ing  a  jie  in  their  Cumberland  wooden  clogs.  Undei 
cover  of  this  din,  I  endeavoured  to  answer  Wilfit^i 
signal  by  whistling,  as  loud  as  I  could, 

"  CoRM  badi  acain  and  loe  bm 
When  a'  the  lavearetaoo.'* 

He  instantly  threw  the  dancen  out  by  changiog  his 
airto 

**  Thaia'i  ny  thumbs  I'M  pe'erbeguflo  thee." 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  oommonication  hetwin 
us  was  happily  established,  and  that,  if  I  hsd  as 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  poor  musicifn,  I 
$h9uld  find  him  willing  to  take  my  letter  to  the  post, 
to  invoke  the  assistance  of  some  active  magistrate,  or 
of  the  commanding- ofRcer  of  Carlisle  Castle,  or,  in 
short,  to  do  whatever  else  I  oonkl  point  out,  in  the 
compass  of  his  power,  to  contribute  to  my  liberatioii. 
Rut  to  obtain  speech  or  him,  I  must  have  nm  the  risk  of 
alarming  the  sospiciona  of  Dorcas^  if  jiot  of  her  yet 
more  stiipid  Gorydon.  My  ally's  hiindnese  prevented 
his  receiving  any  communication  by  signs  from  ths 
window— «ven  ifi  coidd  have  ventured  to  make  them, 
consistently  with  prudence—so  that  notwithstandiog 
the  mode  of^intercoorse  we  had  adopted  was  both  rimi- 
itous  and  peculiarly  liable  to  misapprehensbn,  I  sew 
nothing  I  could  do  better  than  to  continue  it,  tnisting 
my  own  and  my  correspondent's  acotenesa,  in  apply- 
ing to  the  airs  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to 
convey.  I  thought  of  singing  the  words  themaehni 
of  some  significant  song,  but  reared  I  might,  by  doinit 
so,  attract  suspicion.  I  endeavoured,  therefore  tf 
mtimate  my  speedy  departure  from  my  present  plaos 
of  residence,  by  whistling  the  well-known  air  witb 
which  festive  paides in  Scotland  nsaally  conclude  the 
dance.— 

**  Qood-niffht  and  joy  ba  «!*  ye  a\ 
For  here  nae  lanxer  maun  I  etay  ; 
Hien'a  mtiher  n-lend  nor  loe  of  miam 
Bat  wiahea  that!  were  away.'* 

It  appeared  that  Willie^s  powers  of  intelligent 
were  much  more  active  than  mine,  and  that,  ukea 
deaf  person,  accustomed  to  be  Rtoken  to  by  signsi  he 
comprehended,  from  the  very  first  notes  the  whole 
meaning  I  intended  to  convey;  and  he  accompaaiMl 
me  in  the  air  with  his  violin,  in  such  a  manner  as  at 
once  to  ahow  he  understood  my  meaning,  and  to  pre- 
vent my  whistling  from  being  attended  to. 

His  reply  was  almost  immediate,  and  was  ttm- 
veyed  in  the  oki  martial  air  of  ^*Hey,  Johnnie  hi 
cock  up  your  beaver."  1  ran  over  the  word^  aoa 
fixed  on  tne  following  stanza,  as  most  applicable  to 
my  circumstances .—   » 

"  Coek  up  your  beaver,  and  cook  it  ni*  upraah, 
VeMl  over  tlie  Border  and  ffivo  U>em  a  btuvh  { 
There's  sonoebody  tftere  we'll  tmrh  better  babtvioo^ 
Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cook  up  your  boavar." 

If  these  sounds  alhided,  as  I  hope  they  i^o,  to  any 
chance  of  assistance  from  my  ScotUah  friends,  I  may 
indeed  consider,  that  a  door  is  open  to  hope  and  fnS' 
dom.    I  immediately  rephcd  with, 

"  My  heart's  i^  the  Hichlandt,  my  heart  fsn<»t  herei 
My  lieart'B  in  the  Highlands.  a<cltaiiiH(  the  doer  t 
A-cltaAiag  the  wild  deer,  ann  followinf  Ihesoe ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Uighlonds  whens%er  I«o. 
"  Farewell  to  the  HiEltlands  i  rarewell  to  the  North  J 
The  birihpldce  of  valour,  tbo  cmdic  of  worth : 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherc^'er  I  rove. 
The  hills  of  the  hifhlands  ibr  «wr  1 1o%'e.'' 

Willie  instantly  played,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  which 
mi^hi  have  awakened  hope  in  Dcjupair  bemelf^  if  ih» 
pair  could  be  supposed  to  understand  Scotch  niuN^ 
the  fine  old  Jacobite  uir, 

'*  For  a*  that,  and  a*  thit, 
And  twioe  as  amieb  as  a'  that** 

I  next  endeavoured  to  intimate  my  wish  to  mid 
notice  of  my  condition  to  my  friends;  and,  despnimtf 
to  find  an  air  sufficiently  expressive  of  my  purpom,  I 
ventured  to  sing  a  verse,  whirh,  in  vanoua  fonn^ 
occurs  so  frequently  in  old  ballads— 

"  Vbare  will  I  fet  a  h<»nny  boy     ' 
Tkiat  arm  WW  bote  sad  slMoai  * 


Be  drowned  ffw  latter  part  of  the  veree  by  playing* 
WKh  much  emphasis, 

■'Xiod  Robin  Iom  me.** 
Of  ifaia,  tbcHigh  I  raa  over  the  veraee  of  rlie  song  in 
Hff  iniBdi  I  eoMkl  make  nothiag;  and  before  I  ooold 
fODUive^  9J^  mo^e  of  intimating  my  uocertainty^  a 
ery  aroee  m  the  court-yard  that  Cnstal  Nixon  was 
*«MHDfl.  My  iaitliful  Willie  was  obiiaed  to  racreat ; 
bnc  not  befoie  be  bad  half  played,  bajf  httmmed,  by 


1*11  never  icnv«  th«e ; 

ErelwHIIet^Uiae.** 

I  nan  tbii%  I  thiiik,  aeaone  of  one  tmaly,  adberent  in 
ay  vnafofiMnoa}  idMi,  however  wbimaical  it  nay 
be  to  rely  nocb  on  a  man  of  hia  idle  profisasioB  and 
depneedof  aighi  witbal,  il  ia  deeply impreaeed  on  my 
Mind,  ifaat  hia  ^ervicea  may  be  both  uaeful  and  ne- 
temuy.  There  la  another  quarter  from  which  I  look 
for  aoccour,  and  which  I  have  indicated  to  thee,  Alan, 
in  mem  than  one  pnaaane  of  mv  Joumai  Twice, 
at  iho  enrll  hour  of  daybreak,  I-nave  aeen  the  indi- 
vidml  aUwIed  to  in  the  court  of  the  fann,  and  twice 
the  made  mgm  of  peoogoition  in  answer  to  die 
goMurea  by  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  her  oom- 
d  nay  ailnntion;  but  on  both  occaaiona,  ehe 
i  her  finger  on  her  lipa,  an  axpreaaive  of  ailenoe 


The  manno'  in  which  O.  M.  entered  upon  the 

for  the  first  time,  seems  to  asaom  me  of  her  good- 
viH.fofcr«a  her  power  may  reach  3  andl  have  many 
reasona  to  believe  it  ia  conaiderable.  Yet  she  seemed 
hnnisdand  frightened  duiing  the  very  transitory  mo- 
HMBta  of  onr  mtervicw,  ana  I  think  was,  opon  the 
last  occasion,  alartled  by  the  entrance  of  aome  one 
intt  the  brm-yard,  joac  as  she  was  on  the  point  of 
You  most  not  ask  whether  I  am  an 


eariv  riaer,  aHioe.ench  objects  are  only  to  be 
dayunak ;  and  alihoueh  I  have  never  again  a 
yet  I  have  reason  to  think  ehe  is  not  distant.  It  wai 
ant  tfaaan  nights  ago,  that,  worn  out  by  the  unifimn 
ity  of  mt  confinement,  I  had  manifested  more  syrop- 
lama  ot  despondence  than  I  had  before  exhibired, 
which  I  coooaive  mav  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
tbedoraeeiioa,  through  whom  theeircumstanee  might 
iranapira.  On  the  next  morning,  the  foUowlag  Knes 
lav  on  my  table;  bat  how  conveyed  tbere^  I  cannot 
tell.  The  hand  in  which  they  are  written  la  a '^ 
afid  Ittiian  inaiwseript:— 

•*  As  lofdi  ilMfr  libonnn'  kite  Mlty. 
Fkto  qnita  ow  ImI  with  hopes  te  enaie, 

WhMh,  if  fa?  ehorl  of  present  par, 
sun  owns  a  debt  and  t\ 


.P 


**  Osit  not  tte  pkdte,  fmil  snlTerar,  ttwo. 

AUhonrli  •  dwtant  data  be  gxvta  i 
DMpajr  ia  tnoaMJn  towards  man, 

And  blasphemjr  to  Heaves.** 

T%at  thee©  !ir*P8  were  written  with  the  fnradly 
porpoae  of  inducing  me  to  ket;p  up  mjr  sr^irirs,  I 
cannot  doubt ;  and  I  trust  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  conduct  myself  may  show  that  the  pledge  is 
accepted, 

11)6  drees,  ia  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to  be  my 
seif-eteoted  (niordian's  pleasure  that  I  shall  travel; 
and  what  docs  it  prove  to  be?— A  skirt,  or  upper-pet- 
ticoat of  camlet,  like  those  worn  by  country  ladies  of 
moderate  rank  wht-n  on  horseback,  with  such  a  rid- 
ing-mask as  they  frequently  vise  on  journeys  to  pre- 
serve thrtr  eyes, and  compfezion  from  the  sun  and 
dust,  and  sometimea,  it  is  suspected,  to  enable  them 
to  play  off  a  little  coquetry.  From  the  gaver  mode 
of  eniptoving  the  mask,  however,  I  suspect  I  shall  be 
pTfcliMlea :  for  instead  of  being  only  pasteboard,  co- 
vered with  black  velvet,  I  observed  with  anxiety 
that  mme  is  thickened  with  a  nlate  of  steel,  which, 
like  Quixote's  visor,  serves  to  rei:der  it  more  strong 
and  durable. 

This  app^ratnff.  together  with  a  ateel  clasp  for 
securing  the  mask  behind  me  with  a  padlock,  gave 
me  fearful  rerollectionsof  the  unfortunate  being,  who, 
sever  being  perpiitted  to  Uiy  aside  such  a  viaor. 


acquired  thewfll-kanwn  birtMieal  epithet  of  the  Mm 
in  the  Iron  Mask.  1  hesitated  a  moment  whether  f 
should  so  far  submit  to  the  acts  of  opprcseion  deaigA- 
ed  tgamst  me  as  to  assume  this  disguise,  which  waf 
of  course^  contrived  to  aid  their  purposes.  But  thai 
I  remembered  Mr,  Herrlts's  threat,  that  I  should  be 
kept  close  prisoner  in  a  carriage,  unless  I  assumed 
the  dress  which  should  be  appointed  for  me ;  andl 
considered  the  comparative  degree  of  freedom  whicfc 
I  might  purrhase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female 
dress,  as  eitsily  andadvantageously  purchased.  Hen, 
tWeiore,  I  most  pause  for  the  present,  and  await 
what  the  mommg  may  bring  forth. 

[To  carry  on  the  atorv  from  the  documents  before 
m,  we  think  it  proper  here  to  drop  the  Journal  pf 
the  captive  Danae  Latimer,  and  adopt,  instead,  a 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  Alan  Fairibrd  in  pur- 
suit of  his  friend,  which  wrma  another  series  in  th|e 
hietory.] 


CHAPTER  X. 

WABIATIVS  OP  ALAK  PAXBrOBS. 

Tns  reader  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  formed 
eome  idea  of  the  character  of  Alan  Fairford.  He 
had  a  warmth  of  heart  which  the  study  of  the  law 
and  of  the  world  could  not  chill,  and  talenus  which 
they  had  rendered  unusually  acute.  Deprived  of  the 
peraonal  patronage  enjoyed  by  most  of  bis  contend 
poraries,  who  assumed  the  gown  under  the  protection 
of  their  aristocratic  alliances  and  descents,  he  early 
saw  that  he  should  have  that  to  achieve  for  himsetf 
which  fell  to  them  aa  a  right  of  birth.  He  laboured 
hard  in  silence  and  solitude,  ahd  his  labours  were 
crowned  with  success.  But  Alan  doted  on  his  friend 
Daraie,  even  more  than  he  loved  hib  profession,  and, 
aa  we  have  seen,  threw  every  thing  aside  when  be 
thought  Latimer  in  danger ;  forgetting  fame  and  foi- 
tune.  and  hazarcSing  even  the  serious  displeasure  ci 
his  father,  to  rescue  him  whom  he  loved  with  an 
elder  brother's  affection.  Daraie,  though  his  parts 
were  more  quick  and  brilliant  than  those  of  his  fnend, 
seemed  always  to  the  latter  a  being  under  his  peculiar 
charge,  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  cherish  and 
protect,  in  cases  where  the  youth's  own  eznerience 
was  unequal  to  the  exigency;  and  now,  when  the 
fate  of  Latimer  seemea  worse  than  doubtful,  and 
Alan's  whole  prudence  and  energy  were  to  be  exerted 
in  his  behalf,  an  adventure  which  might  have  seemed 
perilous  to  most  youths  of  his  age,  bad  no  terrors  f<^ 
him.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  h& 
country,  and  knew  how  to  appeal  to  them ;  ana 
besides  hie  professional  confidence,  his  naturaj  dispo- 
sition was  steady^  sedate,  persevering,  and  undauntid. 
With  these  requisites  he  undertook  a  quest  whic^ 
at  that  time,  was  not  unattended  with  actual  daji- 
ger^  and  had  much  in  it  to  appal  a  more  timid  die- 
position. 

Fairford's  first  infuiry  concerning  his  friend  was  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Dumfries,  Provost  Crosbie; 
who  had  sent  the  information  of  Darsie's  disappear- 
ance. On  his  fi  rst  application,  he  though  t  he  disceme4 
in  the  honest  dignitary  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
ject The  Provost  spoke  of  the  riot  at  the  fishing  sta- 
tion as  an  "outbreak  among  those  lawless  loons  the 
fishermen,  which  concernm  the  Sherifil''  he  saiti 
"more  than  us  poor  Town-Council  bodies,  that  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  peace  within  burgh,  arnongi^ 
such  a  set  of  commonera  as  the  town  are  plagued 
with." 

•*  But  thifl  is  not  all,  Provoet  Crosbie,"  said  Mr.  Alar 
Fairford ;  "  a  young  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
has  disappeared  amongst  their  hands— you  know  him. 
My  father  gave  him  a  letter  to  you~Mr.  Darsie  Li^ti- 
nier." 

"Lack-a-day,  yes!  lack-a-day,  ves !"  said  the  Piv 
voflt ;  '*  Mr.  Darsin  Latimer— he  dined  at  my  houae-^ 
I  hope  he  is  Weill" 

"I  hope  so  too,"  said  Alan,  rather  incugnantlyi 
"but  I  desire  more  certainty  on  that  point.  Ycm 
yourself  wrote  my  father  that  he  had  disappeared." 

'  Troth,  yea^  and  that  is  true'*  said  thn  Provont 
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"  Pqt  did  ne  not  so  back  to  laa  friends  in  Scotland  1 
ll  wd8  not  naturalto  think  be  would  slay  here." 

**  Not  unless  be  is  under  restraint,"  said  FaiiCord, 
.surprised  at  the  coolness  with  which  the  Provost 
teemed  to  take  up  the  matter. 

"Rely  on  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie,  "  that  if  he  has 
not  returnix]  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  he  must  have 
gone  to  his  friends  in  England." 
■  "  I  ¥fill  rely  on  no  stich  thing/'  said  Alan ;  "  if  there 
ie  law  or  justice  in  Scotland,  I  will  have  thA  thing 
cleared  to  the  very  bottom." 

"Reasonable,  reasonable,"  said  the  Provost,  "so 
'  fir  as  is  possible;  hut  you  know  I  have  no  power 
beyond  the  ports  of  the  burgh." 

''  But  you  are  in  the  commission  besides,  Mr.  Crps- 
tfie;  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  county." 

**Trne,  very  true— that  is,"  said  the  cautious  ma- 
jristrate,  "I  will  not  say  but  my  name  may  stand  on 
(he  list,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever  qua- 
lified."* 

'*  Why,  in  that  case,"  said  young  Pairford,  "  there 
me  ill-natured  people  raiKht  doubt  your  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  line,  Mr.  Crosbie.** 

*'  God  forbid,  Mr.  Fairford  I  I  who  have  done  and 
mflered  in  the  Forty-five  1  I  reckon  the  Hlshlandmen 
did  me  damage  to  the  amount  of  lOOt  Scots,  forby 
til  they  ate  and  drank— no,  no,  sir,  I  stand  beyond 
challenge :  but  as  for  plaguing  myself  with  county 
business,  let  them  that  aught  the  mare  shoe  the  mare. 
The  Commissioners  of  Supply  would  see  my  back 
broken  before  they  would  beip  roe  in  the  burgh's 
work,  and  all  the  world  kens  the  difference  of  the 
Weight  between  public  business  in  burgh  and  land- 
ward. What  are  their  riots  to  me?  have  we  not 
riots  enough  of  our  own?— But  I  must  be  getting 
ready,  for  the  council  meets  this  forenoon.  I  am 
blithe  to  sec  your  father's  son  on  the  causeway  of  our 
ancient  burgh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairibrd.  Were  you  a  twelve- 
month aulder^  we  would  make  a  burgess  of  you,  man. 
]  hope  you  will  come  and  dine  with  me  before  you  go 
away.  What  i  hink  you  of  to-day  at  two  o'clock— just 
a  roasted  chucky  ami  a  drappit  egg?" 

Alan  Fairford  resolved  that  his  friend's  hospitality 
should  not,  as  it  seemed  the  inviter  intended,  put  a 
.stop  to  his  queries.  "  I  must  delay  you  for  a  moment," 
be  said,  '*  Mr.  Crosbie ;  this  is  a  serious  affair ;  a  young 
gentleman  of  high  hopes_,  my  own  dearest  friend,  is 
missing— you  cannot  thmk  it  will  be  passed  over 
»lig:htly,  if  a  man  of  your  high  character,  and  known 
zeal  for  the  government,  do  not  make  some  active 
inquiry.  Mr.  Crosbie,  you  are  my  father's  friend,  and 
I  respect  you  as  such— but  to  others  it  will  have  a 
bad  appearance." 

The  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  unwrung;  he 
paced  the  room  in  much  tribulation,  repeating,  ^  But 
what  can  I  do,  Mr.  Pairford?  I  warrant  your  frietid 
casts  up  again— ho  will  come  back  again,  like  the  ill 
■hilling— he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  thai  tynes- a  hel- 
Ikat  boy,  nmning  through  the  country  with  a  blind 
fiddler,  and  playmg  the  fiddle  to  a  parcel  of  black- 
guards, who  can  tdfi  where  the  like  of  him  may  have 
scampered  to  ?" 

•*  There  are  persons  apprehended,  and  in  the  jail  of 
Iho  town,  as  I  understand  from  the  Sheriff- Substi- 
tute," said  Mr  Pairford ;  "  you  must  call  tliem  be- 
fi>re  you,  and  inquire  what  they  know  of  this  young 
t^entfaman." 

"  Ay,  ay— the  Sheriff-Depute  did  commit  some  poor 
creatures,  I  believe— wretched,  i(*norant  fisbennen 
bodies,  that  had  been  quarrelling  with  Quaker  Geddes 
and  his  stake-nets,  whilk,  under  favour  of  your  gown 
be  it  spoken,  Mr.  Fairford,  are  not  over  and  above 
lawful,  and  the  Town-Clerk  thinks  they  may  be  law- 
Hdly  removed  via /acU— hut  that  is  by  the  by.  Bu« 
air,  the  creatures  were  a'  dismissed  for  want  of  evi- 
dence; the  Quaker  would  not  swear  to  them,  and 
what  could  the  Sheriff  and  me  do  but  just  let  them 
loose  ?  Come  awa,  cheer  up.  Muster  Alan,  and  take  a 
walk  till  dinnertime— I  must  really  go  to  the  council." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Provos^"  said  Alan ;  "  I  lodge  a 
^mpla-nt  before  you,  as  a  magistrate*  and  yoii  will 
find  It  serious  to  slight  it  over.  Yoii  must  have  these 
uacn  aoprehendcd  again." 

•  By  takiaf  tlM  oath*  to  aovwnmeat  ' 


**Ay,  ay— eaay  said;  but  catch  them  that  cvl** 
aaswered  the  Provost ;  *'  they  ape  ower  the  Uudk  if 
this  time,  or  by  the  point  or  Cairn.— Lord  hdp  ys 
they  are  a  kind  of  amphibious  deeviLa,  noither  land  nor 
water  beasts— neither  English  nor  Sco»— aeillur 
county  nor  stewartry,  as  we  aay-^they  art  <fispemd 
like  so  much  qoickailver.  Von  may  as  wiil  irrh 
whistle  a  seaigh  out  of  the  Solway.  as  to  get  boMif 
one  of  them  till  all  the  fray  is  over." 

^'Mr.  Crosbii*  this  will  not  do,"  answered  tbsysiig 
counselor}  **  th^rs  is  a  person  of  more  imperlaaai 
than  such  wretches  as  you  describe  coooened  ia  As 
unhappy  busines»--I  must  naoM  to  yoa  a  oertaia  Mr. 
Hemes." 

He  kept  his  ey«  tm  the  Provost  as  he  nttared  Ai 
name,  which  he  did  rather  at  a  venture  and  from  Ai 
oonnezioD  which  that  gentleman,  and  hisicalerflv- 
posed  nieoe  seemed  to  ha%e  with  the  fccssf  Dmm 
Latimer,  than  from  any  distinct  cause  cC  suapiMS 
which  hecntsrtaioad.  He  thought  the  Pmvostsesmd 
embarraseed,  though  he  showed  much  desire  wn* 
Bume  an  appaaranceof  indifierenoe^  in  which  beiisii^ 

"Herriesf"  he  said-"  What  Herriesl-TlMntR 
many  of  tliat  name-^oc  so  niany  as  Ibrmajr,  kt 
the  old  stocks  are  weari|i0  out  t  but  thve  is  Henia 
of  Heathgill,  and  Hemes  of  Auchinlttlloch,  and 
Herriea^*— ' 

"  To  savejyou  farther  tmobla  this  persoa's  deagsis 
tion  is  Hemes  of  Binsnswbfk." 

"  Of  Birrenswoik  ?"  said  Mr.  Crosbie :  **  1  baSBjea 
now,  Mr.  Alan.  Could  you  set  as  weH  have  said,  tbe 
Laird  of  Redgaunaet  ?*' 

Pairford  was  too  wary  to  testify  anr  satyriwat  tkb 
identification  of  names,  however  mnexpeeiei  **! 
thought,"  said  he,  '^hewas  more  gensrallT  knows  If 
the  name  of  Herries.  I  have  seen  and  been  ra  com- 
pany with  him  under  that  name,  I  am  saie." 

''O  ay;  in  Rdinbuigh,  belike.  Vou  know  Bd- 
gaomlet  was  nnfortunate  a  great  while  ago^  ui 
though  he  was  maybe  not  deeper  in  the  mire  tbii 
other  folk,  yet,  for  some  reason  or  ocber,  be  did  w 
get  80  easiiy  out" 

'*He  was  attainted,  I  anderstsnd;  and  has  non- 
mission,"  sakl  Pairford. 

The  cautious  Provost  onljr  nodded,  and  ssid,  *  Ym 
may  guess,  therofore,  why  it  is  so  eonv«nieRt  he  Aov 
hold  his  mother's  name,  which  is  also  psrtly  his  est 
when  he  is  about  Edioburgt).  To  bear  bis  jtm 
name  might  be  accounted  a  kind  of  flying  in  the  tee 
of  government,  ye  understand.  Bat  h»  has  been  hmt 
connived  at— the  story  ie  an  old  atory^-andihs  gu- 
tleman  has  many  sxoeUent  9ialiiiea»  and  is  of  a  wT 
t*icient  and  honourable  house— baa  cousins  amoM 
thegrcat  folk— counts  kin  with  the  Advocate  and  with 
the  Sheriff— hawks,  you  know,  Mr.  Alan,  will  i»t 
pike  out  hawks'  een— he  is  widely  oonnectcd--iRy  wife 
IS  a  fourth  cousin  of  RedgaUhtlet's." 

Nine  iUcB  lathrynuB I  thought  Alan  Paidbrd  to  mn* 
self;  but  the  hint  presently  determined  bim  lopiuoin 
by  soft  means,  and  with  caution.  "I  b^  you  tow- 
dcrstand,"  said  Fairford.  "  that  in  the  invesiigatioa 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  design  no  harm  to  Mr 
Herries,  or  Redgauntlet—call  liim  what  you  will,  m 
I  wish  ies  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  my  friend.  Iluie» 
that  he  was  rather  foolish  in  once  going  upon  a  n«i 
frolic  hi  disguise,  to  the  neighbourbood  oi  this  siiM 
gentleman's  bousei  In  his  circumstances,  Mr.  w 
gauntlet  may  have  misinterpreted  the  motiveSkUll 
considered  Darsie  Latimer  as  a  spy.  Hisinflueocai 
l)elieve,  is  great,  among  the  disorderly  people  you  ipov 
of  but  now?"  .    . 

The  Provost  answered  with  another  ssgaoott 
shake  of  his  head,  that  would  have  done  honour  V 
Lord  Burleigh  in  the  Critic. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Fauford,  **i8  it  not  poW 
ble  that,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  Mr.  Latimeriwt  ^ 
a  spy,  he  may,  upon  such  suspicion,  have  caused  hiM 
to  be  carried  off  and  confined  somewhere  ?-Sadl  , 
things  are  done  at  elf  ctiona^  and  on  occasions  bM 
pressing  than  when  men  think  their  hves  in  daoffBl  i 
from  an  informer."  ^ 

"  Mr.  Pairford,"  said  the  Provost,  very  ean  c8t% 
"  I  scares  think  such  a  mistake  posaiUe ;  or  ii  by  s^ 
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cctninfdmniyelianos,  it  ihotild  have  ttkkm  place,  Red- 

Euntlet.  whom  I  cannot  but  know  well,  CKMng,  as  I 
ve  iwin  my  wtfo's  first  counn,  (fourth  cousin,  I  should 
say,)  is  altogpther  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  hartih 
to  the  young  ^ntleman— he  might  aenti  him  ower  fo 
Ailsay  for  a  night  or  two,  or  raaybe  land  him  on  the 
Aorth  coa^t  of  Ireland,  or  in  Is!ay,  or  aome  of  the  He- 
bridt-?;  but  depend  upon  it,  he  iamcapable  of  harming 
abiirof  hie  faead.*^ 

**f  am  determined  not  to  trurt  to  that,  Proroat," 
tnavered  Fairford,  firmly:  "and  I  am  a  good  deal 
■Uipriaed  «t  your  way  of  taikJng'ao  lightly  of  sdeh  an 
ag^reaaion  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  You  are  to 
oooaider,  and  Mr.  Uerrieaor  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  friends 
woaki  do  very  well  also  to  consider,  now  it  will  sound 
in  the  ears  or  an  English  Secretary  of  Slate,  that  an 
attainted  traitor  (for  atich  is  this  gentleman)  has  not 
oni^'  ventured  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  realm— 
agamst  the  King  of  which  he  has  been  tn  arms— but 
is  suapected  of  having  proceeded,  by  open  force  and 
violencei,  against  the  person  of  one  of  the  lieges,  a 
yooag  man,  who  is  neither  without  friends  nor  pro- 
perty to  secure  his  being  righted." 

Trie  Provost  looked  at  the  young  cooniiellor  with  a 
6ce  in  which  distrust,  alarm,  anoT  vexation,  seemed 
minted.  **  A  fashious  job,"  he  said  at  last,  " a  faahious 
job ;  and  it  will  be  dangerous  meddling  with  it  I 
l^ould  like  ill  to  see  your  father's  aoa  turn  informer 
against  an  unfortunate  gentleman." 
^Neither  do  I  mean  il,"  answered  Alan,  "provided 
that  unfortunate  gentjeman  and  hia  frienm  give  me  a 
^oatA  opportunity  of  secuiing  my  friend's  safety.  If  I 
could  apeak  with  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and  hear  his  own 
explanation,  I  shouM  probably  be  satisfied.  If  I  am 
i>rced  to  danounce  him  to  government,  it  will  be  in 
his  new  capacity  of  a  kidnapper.  I  may  not  be  able. 
nor  t«  ft  my  businese,  to  prevent  his  being  recognised 
in  his  fornier  eharacter  of  an  attainted  person/ ex- 
cepted from  the  general  pardon." 

^Maater  Pairlord,"  said  the  Provost,  "would  ye 
ff  in  tlie  poor  innocent  gentleman  on  an  idle  suapi- 

QOIlT" 

'*Say  no  more  of  it,  Mr.  Orosbie;  my  hne  of  con> 
dtct  is  determiiied-^ualeaa  that  suspicion  ia  re- 
moved." 

"Wed,  air,"  said  the  Provost,  "since  so  it  be,  and 
iDiee  yoo  say  that  you  do  not  seek  to  harm  Red- 
gauntlet  personally,  I'll  aak  a  roan  to  dine  with  us 
to-day  that  kens  as  much  about  hia  matters  as  most 
folk.  You  must  thiiiL  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  though 
RedgaunticC  be  myr  wife's  near  relative,  and  though, 
donbtleaa.  1  wiah  hira  weeL  ye;  I  am  not  the  person 
who  is  like  to  be  intrusted  with  his  incomings  and 
aatgomgis.  I  am  not  a  man  for  that— I  keep  the  kirk, 
and  I  abhor  Popery— 1  have  aiood  op  for  the  House  of 
Hano^'er,  and  for  liberty  and  property— I  carried  arms, 
air,  raaioct  the  Pretendt^r,  when  three  of  the  Hiirhland- 
nenrii  baggage-carts  were  stooped  at  Ecclefeohan ; 
aad  I  haJ  an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds" 

**Soota"  interrupted  Fairford.  "You  forget  you 
MM  me  «l]  this  before." 

^  Scots  or  Engliah,  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  lose,'' 
•aid  llie  Provoat ;  "so  rtm  see  I  am  not  a  person  to 
peck  or  peel  with  Jacobite^  and  sueli  urTfrecmen  as 
poor  Redgauntlet." 

*'  Granted,  granted,  Mr.  Croabie ;  and  what  then  7" 
«MtAl«nFkirfonL, 

**  Why.  then,  it  follows,  that  if  I  am  to  help  you  at 
tbii  poicn,  it  cannot  be  by  and  through  my  ain  por- 
aom  knowledge,  but  through  aome  fitting  agent  or 
third  person." 

"Granted  again,"  said  PaitfenL  "And  pray  who 
may  this  third  person  be  7" 

'*Whabot  Pate  Mazwellof  Summertrees— him  they 
eallPate-in-Peril.' 

'*  As  oU  forty-fi  ve  man,  of  course  7" 

"  Ye  may  swear  that,"  replied  the  Provost—"  as 
black  a  Jacobite  as  the  auld  leaven  cnn  make  biin ; 
but  a  aoosy,  merry  companion,  that  none  of  us  think 
k  worth  while  to  break  Wi  for  all  hia  brags  and  his 
-  daver*.  Y'Mi  would  hav^  thought,  if  lie  had  had  biir 
his  own  wayat  Derby,  be  would  nave  marched  Charlie 
Stewart  through  between  Wadb  hnd  the  Duke,  aa  a 
ihratd  ifioea  through  the  needle's  ec^  and  seated  him  ia 


Saint  Jameses  befote  yon  could  hav?  said  baud  your 
hand.  But  though  he  .'s  a  windy  body  wben  ho  ^ets 
on  bis  auld- warld  storiea,  he  has  mair  t'utnpiion  in  him 
than  most  people — ^knows  business,  Mr.  Alan,  being 
bred  to  the  law ;  but  never  took  the  gown,  because  m 
the  oatha,  which  kept  more  folk  out  then  than  they 
do  now— the  more'sthc  pity." 

**  What !  are  you  sorry.  Provost,  (hat  Jacobitism  is 
upon  the  decline?"  said  Fniiibrd. 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  Provost— "  I  am  only  sornr 
for  folks  losing  the  tOMierneBS  of  conscience  which 
they  UFed  to  have.    I  nave  a  son  breeding  to  the  bar. 


these  Maxwells,  and  Johnstones,  and  great  lairda. 
chat  the  oaths  u^  to  keep  out  lang  syne— the  bite  o' 
mesflan  dogies,  like  my  son,  and  may  be  like  your  . 
father's  son,  Mr.  Alan,  will  besairput  to  the  wall." 

"  But  10  return  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  said 
Fairlbrd.  "do  you  really  think  it  likely  that  thia^Mr. 
Maxwell  will  be  of  service  in  this  matter?" 

"It's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the  tongue  of  the 
trump  to  the  whole  squad  of  them,"  said  thermvostt 
"and  Redgauntlet,  though  he  will  not  stick  at  times 
to  call  him  a  fool,  takes  more  of  his  counsel  than  any 
man*s  else  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  Pate  can  bring  hiQt 
to  a  commuirincr,  the  business  ia  done.  He*s  a  sharp 
chield,  Paie-in-Peril." 

" Pate-in-Peril !"  repeated  Alan ;  "a  vety  singular 
name." 

"  Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got  it :  but  FIl 
aay  nsething  about  that,"  said  the  Provost,  ^forlear 
of  forestalling  hia  market;  for  ye  are  sure  to  hear  it 
once  at  least,  however  oftener.  before  the  punch -bowl 
gives  place  to  the  tea-pot— And  now,  fare  ye  weel  x 
for  there  is  the  council-bell  clinking  in  earnest;  and 
if  I  am  not  there  before  it  jows  in.  Bailie  Laurie  wiW 
be  trying  some  of  his  manosuvres." 

The  Provoet,  repeating  his  expectation  of  seeinjg 
Mr.  Fairford  at  two  o'dock,  at  length  eflecled  his 
escape  from  the  young  tounaellor.  and  left  him  at  a 
considerable  loss  how  to  proceed.  The  Sherift  it 
seems,  had  returned  to  Eoiiiburgh,  and  he  ftared  to 
find  the  visible  repu^ance  of  the  Provost  to  interfere 
with  this  Laird  of  Birrenswork,  or  Redgauntlet,  much 
stronger  amongst  the  country  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  were  Catholics  as  well  aa  Jacobites,  and  most 
others  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  kinsmen  and  friends,  * 
by  prosecuting  with  severity  political  offences  which 
had  almost  run  a  prcacription. 

To  collect  all  the  information  in  his  power,  and  not 
to  have  recourse  to  the  higher  authorities  until  he 
could  give  all  the  light  of  which  the  case  was  capable, 
seemed  the  wiser  proceeding  in  a  choice  of  difficulties. 
He  had  some  conversation  with  die  Procul-ator-Fisca], 
who,  as  well  as  the  Provost,  was  an  cdd  correspondent 
of  his  father.  Alan  expressed  to  that  officer  apurpoae 
of  visiting  Brokenbum,  but  waa  assured  by  him,  that 
it  would  be  a  step  attended  with  much  danger  to  his 
own  person,  and  alio^ther  fruitiest,  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  nngleaders  in  the  riot  weM  long 
since  safely  sheltered  in  their  various  lurking-holes  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere;  and 
th^t  those  who  might  remain  would  undoubtedly 
c<fmmit  violence  on  any  who  visited  their  settlement 
with  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  late  disturb- 
anccs.  * 

There  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his  hastening 
to  Mount  Sharon,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  latest 
news  of  his  friend ;  and  there  was  time  enough  to  do 
so,  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  Provost's  dinner. 
Upon  the  road,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having 
obtained  one  point  of  almost  certain  niformatioD. 
The  person  who  had  in  a  manner  forced  himself  upon 
his  father's  hospitality,  and  had  appeared  desirooa  to 
induce  DarsieLatimerto  vi&it  England,  ajgainst  whom, 
loo,  a  sort  of  warning  had  been  received  from  an 
individual  connected  wFth  and  residing  in  his  own 
family,  proved  to  be  a  promoter  of  the  disturbaace  itt 
which  Darsie  had  disappeared* 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  attempt  on  th« 
liberty  of  an  inoffensive  and  amiable  man?  It  was 
impoaaible  it  could  be  merely  owing  to  IWgauutlec'i 
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m^atahing  Dtisi^  for  a  spi: ;  for  tliough  that  was  the 
Boluiion  Which  Pairford  had  ofTorcd  to  the  Provost, 
ho  wull  knew  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  himself  had 
been  w.irii'.'d  by  his  singular  visiter  of  so'iiodan^fer  to 
which  his  friend  was  exposed,  before  such  auppicion 
could  have  been  cnleriainA^;  and  the  injunctiofis  re- 
'  ccived  by  Lnlim^r  frotn  his  guardian,  or  him  who 
acted  as  such,  Mr.  GriiBths  of  London,  pointed  lo 
'  the  same  thinjr.  Ho  was  rather  fflad,  howi^ver,  that 
he  bad  not  let  Provost  Crosbie  into  his  secret,  farther 
than  was  absolutely  iiocessary/aincc  it  was  plain  that 
the  connexion  of  his  wife  with  the  suspected  party 
was  likely  to  af!l\ct  his  impartialltv  as  a  magistrate. 

When  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon,  Ha- 
chol  Gtiddes  hastened  to  meet  him,  almost  bcfi>re  the 
servant  could  open  the  door.  She  drew  back  in  dis- 
appointment when  she  beheld  a  stranger,  and  said,  to 
excuse  ker  precipitation,  that  "she  hatl  thought  it  was 
her  brother  Joshua  returned  &6m  Cumberland." 

"  liflr.  Geddes  ia  then  absent  from  home  }"  said 
Fairford,  much  disappointed  in  his  turn. 

"  He  hath  been  p:on^  since  yesbniay,  friend,"  an- 
swered Rachel,  once,  more  coiuposed  to  the  quietude 
which  characterizes  htr  sect,  but  her  palo  cheek  and 
rad  eye  giving  contradiction  to  her  assumed  equa- 
nimity. 

"  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  hastily,  '*  the  particular 
friend  of  a  young  man  not  unknown  to  you«  Miss 
GJeddes— the  friend  of  Darsie  Latimer — and  am  come 
hither  in  the  utnMst  anxiety,  having  understood  from 
Provost  Crosbie,  that  he  had  di9app*;ared  in  the  night 
when  a  destructive  atuck  was  made  upon  the  fishing- 
station  of  Mr.  Geddes." 

"Thou  dost  afiiici  me,  friend  by  thy  inquiries,"  said 
Rachel,  more  affected  than  before ;  *  for  although  the 
youth  was  like  those  of  the  worldly  generation,  wise  in 
his  own  conceit,  and  lightly  to  be  moved  by  the  breath 
of  vanity,  yet  Joshua  loved  him,  and  his  heart  clave  to 
him  as  if  ha  had  been  his  awn  son.  And  when  he 
himself  escaped  from  the*  sons  of  Belial,  which  was 
not  until  they  had  tired  themselves  with  reviling,  and 
with  idle  reproach,  and  the  jests  of  the  scoffer,  Josliua, 
my  brother,  return«i  to  thctn  once  atui  again,  to  give 
ransom  for  the  youth  called  Darsie  Latimer,  with 
ofierB  of  money  and  with  promise  of  remission,  but 
they  woukl  not  hearken  to  him.  AIsol  he  went  before 
the  Head  Judge,  whom  men  call  the  Shcri^  and 
would  have  tola  him  of  the  youth's  peril ;  but  he  would 
in  no  way  hearken  to  him  unless  he  would  swear  unto 
the  truth  of  his  words,  which  thing  he  might  not  do 
without  sin,  seeing  it  is  writtei^,  Swear  not  at  hll~ 
also,  that  our  conversation  shall  be  yea  or  nay.  There- 
fore, Joshua  returned. to  me  disconaolaie,  and  said, 
*  Sister  Rachel,  this  vouth  bath  run  into  peril  for  my 
sake ;  assuredly  I  suall  not  be  guiltless  if  a  hair  pf 
his  head  be  harmed,  soeing  I  have  sinned  in  permit- 
ting hitn  to  go  with.'me  to  the  fishing-station  when 
such  evil  was  to  be  feared.  Therefore,  I  will  take  my 
norae,  even  Solomon,  and  ride  swiftly  into  Cumber- 
land, and  I  will  make  myself  friends  with  Mammon 
of  Uprightfiousnws,  among  the  magistrates  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  among  their  mighty  monj  and  it  shall 
ooma^o  pass  that  Darsie  Latimer  shall  be  delivered, 
even  if  it  were  at  4he  expense  of  half  my  substance. 
And  I  said,  '  Njay,  my  brother,  go  not,  for  tliey  will 
but  scoflT  ai  and  revile  thee;  but  hire  with  thy  silver 
one  of  the  scribes,  who  are  eager  as  hunters  m  pur- 
suing their  prey,  anc^  he  shall  free  Darsie  Latimer 
fffOQi  the  men  of  violence  by  his  cunning,  and  thy  soul 
shall  be  guiltless  of  evil  towards  tlie  lad.'  But  he 
answered  and  said,  'I  will  not  bo  controlled  in  this 
matter.'  Atid  he  is  gone  forth,  and  hath  not  returned, 
and  I  fear  me  that  ha  may  never  return ;  for  though  be 
bepeacefiil,  as  becomethone  who  hofds  all  violence  as 
onence  against  his  own  soul,  yat  neither  the  floods  of 
water,  nor  the  fear  of  the  snare,  nor  the  drawn  sword 
of  the  adversary  brandished  in  the  path,  will  over- 
X  come  his  purpose.  Wherefore  the  Solway  may  swal- 
low him  up,  or  ihe  sword  of  the  enemy,  may  devour 
Um— nevertheless,  my  hope  is  better  in  Him  who 
airecteth  all  thfnga,  and  nileth  over  the  waves  of  the 
•ea,  and  overruleth  the  dovices  of  the  wicked,  and 
who  ean  rsdeeia  v?  even  m  %  Lird  fton  the  fov/ler's 


Thii^  was  all  that  Faiifi»iid  could  learn  from  Km 
Geddes ;  but  he  heard  with  pteasare,  that  the  mgd 
(Quaker,  her  brother,  had  many  friends  amoaginoif 
of  bis  own  profession  m  Cumberland,  ^nd  mthout 
exposing  himself  to  so  much  danger  as  bis  sifes 
seemed  to  apprehend,  he  trusted  he  mi^V  be  able  M 
discover  some  traces  of  Darsie  Latimer.  He  binaelf 
rode  back  to  pumfries,  having  IcA  with  Hiss  Gedda 
his  direction  in  that  place,  and  an  earnest r«)oest  tbit 
she  would  forward  tbi:ber  whatever  information  Ae 
might  obtain  from  her  brother. 

On  Fairford's  return  to  Dumfries^  be  employed  <h8 
brief  interval  which  remained  before  dinoer-tuacis 
writing  an  account  of  what  bad  befallen  Latiino; 
and  01  the  prcs(>nt  uncertainty  of  his  conditioa,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths,  through  whose  hands  the  re- 
mi  Itaiices  for  his  friend's  service  had  been  regolu^ 
made,  desirine  be  would  instantly  acquaint, biin  win 
such  parts  of  his  history  as  might  direct  hini  io  tin 
search  which  he  was  about  to  institute, throi^h  ihf 
border  counties,  and  which  he  pledged  himsc!!  ootlii 
give  up  until  he  had  obtained  news  of  his  firiend,  aim 
or  dead.  The  young  lawyer's  mind  fell  easier  when b 
liad  despatched  ih:s  Icttiir.  He  cotUd  not  concave  mf 
reason  why  his  friend's  liie  should  be  aiqoed  at;  V 
knew  Dnrsie  had  done  nothing  \>y  which  his  lim 
could  be  legally  affected ;  ana  alrhougl),  even  oTm 
years,  there  had  bf^n  singular  histories  of  mes,  and 
women  also,  who  had  been  trepanned,  and  conoeaM 
in  solitudes  and  distant  islands,  in  order  to  serve  inae 
temporary  purpose,  such  f  iolences  bad  been  coiav 
prUictised  by  the  rich  on  the  pudr,  and  by  theatiM| 
on  the  feeble ;  whereas,  in  the  pRisent  case,  this  XL, 
Herriea,  or  Redgauntlet,  being  amenable,  for  OMfl 
reasons  than  one,  to  the  censure  of  the  law.  mvAm 
the  weakest  in  any  struggle  in  which  it  could  htg 
pealed  to.  It  is  true  that  his  friendly  anxiety  wy 
peredt  that  the  very  cause  which  rendered  thiFO|ipi» 
sor  less  formidable,  might  make  him  more  deapnj^ 
Still,  recalling  hislangnage,  so  strikingly  tbattf  (■ 

ffen  ilemaa,  and  even  of  the  man  of  bonoor,  A|an nii 
ord  concluded,  that  though,  in  his  feudal  pride,  Rol 
gauntlet  might  ventiue  on  the  deeds  of  vk>!eDOB«i^ 
ciscd  by  the  aristocracy  in  other  tiroes  lieeouidiMMi 
capable  of  any  action  of  deliberate  atrocity.  AodA 
these  convictbns  be  went  to  dine  with  Piovost  OaH 
bic,  with  a  heart  more  at  ease  than  might  have  ban 
expected.* 

CHAPTER  XL 
ifAKBAnvs  or  AUkM  faiufoso,  cowrnntta. 

Fivfi  minutes  had  elasksed  after  the  towo-cm 
struck  two,  before  Alan  Fairford,  who  had  iaa«l 
small  detour  to  put  his  letter  into  the  post;>h8iii% 
reached  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Provost  Credl»ii^i>p 
was  at  once  greeted  by  the  vo»ce  of  that  civic  dip^ 
tary,  and  the  rural  dignitary  nis  viftitec,  ss  iv  «! 
voices  of  men  impatient,  for  their  dinner.  .     , 

"Coino  away,  Mr.  Fairford— the  Eclinbttigh  taH'; 
is  later  than  ours,"  said  the  Provost..  | 

And,  Come  away,  young  gentleman,'*  said  m^ 
Laird;  *'l-remQrober  your  father  wee),  ^  at  the  CM 
thirty  years  ago— I  reckon  you  are  aa  late  in  £ai^| 
burgh  as  at  London,  four  o  ctock  hours— eh?" 

"Not  quite  so desjenerate,"  replied  Fairford jl|4i 
certainly  many  MinbuQ^h  iMople  are  so  iil-adfiM , 
as  to  postpone  their  dinner  till  three:  that  they  nf : 
have  lull  time  to  answer  their  JuHnaoD  ooirsvsw ; 
ems." 

-  Seodand,  Jo  itt  hnif  civf limd  itala,  exhibited  ton  mm^ 
amples  of  the  exHrtion  of  arbiirarjr  foroe  •■4  vioieacOin 


ey  by  the  duminion  whicb  l§>nl«  .exerted  o\w  their  li 
snd  chif^fit  over  their  clan*.    The  capiiWty  or  lJt6r  Onu^^^ 
the  daeolato  chflTii  of  Kaioi  Kildo,  ia  in  t'.ie  reeoneetton  ofr^ 


rOraaaiJS 


one.  At  tiie  iiupiiOfl'>d  date  of  the  iMW<tl  alwe,  a  wnoT  tbeMlg  < 
or  Merrileea,  a  taaoer  in  Lnith,  atMooaded  Otun  hutanofT^l 
escape  hi*  creditors ;  and  after  bavins  slain  hifovi-n  lu^n 
and  init  a  bit  of  red  cloth  in  its  month,  a^  if  it  had  diedtt.^ 
contesi  with  sotdior«,and  involved  hirt own exietenee  !«••■■ 
nirvtery  ae  poaaibte,  made  his  eseajM  into  YoitahifB.  Hi*^  j 
wan  dcteotpd  by  poraons  sent  in  aeardi  of  liiui.  to  «tM*Q 
gave  a  portentous  account  of  his  havinff  been  carried  aafr' 
coifcenled  in  variou*  places.  Mr.  Me:ri!eei  was,  in  diiMvl 
kind  ttf  male  Elizabeth  Canaiuff,  iMt  dM  not  tmpui  «  *> 
fNiUic  siadttUtjr  gnits  sa  leufr 


I 
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^jowKnn  uHliMMiMidenta^  mid  Mr.  Marten, 
*ad  pray,  what  the  devil  liave  the  people  of  Aula 
ftfkir  to  do  with  London  oorroBpondentsT'* 
^*Thc^  tradesmen  must  have  their  good^**  said 
rarionL 

•Cao  they  not  buy  our  own  Scottish  manuiac- 
■v^  and  pick  their  castomers*  pocketa  in  a  more 
iMnotic  manner  T' 

*Then  the  ladies  moat  have  fashiona,"  said  Fair- 

BraL 

"Can  they  not  bask  the  plaid  over  their  heads,  aa 
ihir  mothers  did  7    A  tartan  screen,  and  once  a^ 

Sa  new  cockemony  from  Paris,  should  serve  a 
BtcFSu  But  ve  have  not  many  of  them  left,  I 
ink— MaroschaL  Airley,  Winton,  Wemysa^  Bal- 
■eran,  all  pavsed  and  sbne— af ,  ay,  the  countesses 
wA  ladies  of  quality  wiH  scarce  lake  up  too  much  of 
y  baU-room  floor  with  their  quality  ooops  now-a- 

^tHiere  is  no  want  of  crowding;  however,  air," 
aarf  Pairlbrd ;  "they  be^dn  to  talk  of  a  new  Assem- 

^A  new  Assembly-Room  !**  said  the  old  Jacobite 
Liini— "Umph— I  mind  quartering  three  hundred 
BTs  in  the  old  Assembiy-Roomt— But  come,  come— 
n  aek  no  more  questions— the  answers  all  smell  of 
■ev  brds  new  lands,  and  do  but  spoil  my  appetite, 
steh  were  a  pity,  since  here  comes  Mrs.  Crosbie  to 
woar  mutton's  ready.'* 

It  was  even  so.   Mrs.  Crorine  had  been  sbsent,  like 

S«^  **oo  ho^itabls  cares  intent."  a  duty  which  she 
i  not  eonceive  hersrif  ezemptoa  ttom,  either  by  the 
^itr  of  her  husband's  rank  in  t^e  municipality,  or 
Aesfripfldour  of  her  Bruasels  alk  gown,  or  even  by 
^  more  highly  prized  lustre  of  her  birth;  for  she 
-      isM         •    - 


^ laiwcll,  and  allied,  as  her  husband  often 

■Ibrmed  his  friends,  to  several  of  the  first  families  in 
ike  county.  She  had  been  handsome,  and  was  stilt 
I  portly  good-looking  woman  of  her  years ;  aud 
Madi  her  peep  into  the  kitchen  had  somewhat 
koshtened  her  complexion,  it  was  no  more  than  a 
Mcst  KNtch  of  rouge  roi^htliavedone. 

n»  Provost  was  certamly  proud  of  hie  lady,  nay, 
Msie  said  he  was  afraid  of  her;  for,  of  the  females 
«f  the  Redgauntlet  family  there  went  a  rumour,  that, 
^  where  they  would,  there  was  a  gray  mare  as 
sirdy  in  the  stables  of  their  husbands,  as  there  is  a 
vbita  horse  in  Wouvermana*  pictures.  The  good 
isne,  too,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  a  spice  of 
yefitics  into  Mr.  Crosbie's household  along  with  her; 
aid  the  Provost^s  enemies  at  the  Ck)uncil-table  of 
ikebargh  used  to  observe,  that  he  uttered  there  monv 
ahold  harangue  against  the  Pretender,  and  in  favour 
tf  King  George  and  government,  of  vtiiich  he  dared 
lat  have  pronounced  a  syllable  in  his  own  bedcham- 
her;  an '  that,  in  fact,  his  wife's  predominating  influ> 
met  had  now  and  then  occasioned  hi»  acting,  or  for- 
biring  to  act,  in  a  manner  very  diffttrent  from  his 
vneral  professions  of  zeal  for  Revolution  principles. 
Vtfais  was  in  any  respect  true,  it  was  certain,  on  the 
other  hand«  that  Mrs.  Crosbie.  in  all  external  points, 
aco^  to  acknowledge  the  "lawful  sway  and  right 
Sipieniacy^  of  the  head  bf  the  hou96.  and  if  she  did 
i0t  in  truth  reverence  her  husbano,  she  at  least 
cemed  to  d  )  so. 

Tliis  stately  dame  received  Mr.  Maxwell  (a  cousin 
tf course)  with  cu^dialiljf,  and  Pairford  with  civility; 
iBswerin^  at  the  same  tim&  with  respect,  to  the  ma- 
pstehal  complaints  of  the  Provost,  that  dinner  was 

Sit  coming  up.    "  But  since  you  changed  poor  Peter 
acAlpin,  that  used  to  take  care  of  the  town-clock, 
Biy  di^ar,  tt  has  never  gotic  well  a  single  day." 

**  Peter  ^MacAlpin,  my  dear,"  said  the  Provost, 
'male  himsf^lf  too  busy  for  a  person  iu  oiBce,  and 
^nikk  healths  and  so  forth,  which  it  became  no  man 
to  drink  or  to  pledge,  far  lees  one  that  is  in  point  of 
•ficL-  a  sfL-rvsnt  of  the  public.    I  understand  that  he' 

*  lf*l  modi  in  thow  days,  for  wiUiio  mr  nieulleetion  llie  Lon- 
te  post  «ro  brought  nortii  in  a  vmall  mail-cart  -,  and  men  are 
1«tali*v  who  recollect  wli«n  it  came  down  with  only  uno  sin- 
Ik  hfiter  for  R<tinbarvh,  addresKcd  to  ttw  manacer  of  the  Bri- 
M:  Linrn  Company- 

*  I  rnnrmber  hcariav  titia  identical  anaw^r  pawn  by  an  old 
KyMand  jrentiemao  of  th«  Porty-Fire,  when  Iia  lusard  of  ttoe 
lyaaiPf  of  Uia  New  AaMnblyRoooM  is  Oaorfe  Street 
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lost  the  motieftbeH^  fn  minbvgh,  Ihr  pl^SFing  *Owat 
the  water  to  Charlie,' upon  the  tenth  of  June.  Uev 
a  black  sheei^  and  deserves  no  enrouragenient." 

"  Not  a  bad  tune,  though,  after  all."  said  Suroin<*r- 
trees;  and.  taming  to  the  window,  he  half  humnie(k 
half  whistled  the  air  ioqasstion,  then  sang  the  lasl 
verse  aloud : 

"  Oh  I  loe  weel  my  Chariia*a  name, 

Thouffh  aome  tiier»  be  tliat  abhor  him  i 
Bot  oh  to  aee  the  deil  saof  haoM 
Vi'  f*  tbe  Vhiaa  before  him  I 
Over  the  water,  aHsver  the  a««, 
And  over  the  wUer  to  Charlie  : 
Come  weal,  eome  wo.  we'll  satliar  and  fs, 
And  live ordie wiUi ChailSe." 

Mrs.  Groabie  smiled  futtiveJv  on  the  Latid,  wearing 
fdei       ■     •    • 


an  aspect  at  the  aame  time  of  deep  submission ;  whils 
the  Provost,  not  choosing  to  hear  his  visiter's  ditty, 
took  a  turn  through  th«  room,  in  anquasboned  dignity 
and  independence  of  authority. 

**  Aweel ,  awcel.  my  dear,'^  said  the  lady,  with  a 
quiet  smile  of  submission,  '*jre  ken  these  matit'ri 
best,  and  yon  will  do  your  pleasure— they  are  far 
above  my  hand— only,  I  doubt  if  ever  the  town-dock 
will  go  right,  or  your  m«;alB  be  got  np  so  reaular  as  I 
shouhi  wish,  till  Peter  MacAlpm  gets  his  office  back 
again.  The  body's  auld,  and  can  neither  woik  nor 
want,  bat  he  is  tns  only  hnnd  to  aet  a  clock." 

It  msy  be  noticed  in  paashig,  that,  notwithstand* 
ing  this  prediction,  which,  probably,  the  fair  Cas* 
Sandra  Jiad  the  Adl  means  of  sccoinplishinA  it  was 
not  till  the  second  oonncil-day  thereafter  that  tha 
misdemesnoars  of  the  Jacobite  clock-keeper  wers 
passed  over,  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to  hi4 
occtipation  of  fixing  the  town's  time,  and  the  Pro- 
vost's dinner-hour. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  dinner  |>asaed  plea* 
santly  away.  SnmmertKes  talked  and  jested  with 
the  easy  indifference  of  a  man  who  holds  himself 
superior  to  his  company.  He  was  indeed  an  import- 
ant person,  as  was  testified  by  his  portly  appearancei 
his  nat  laoed  with  poini  tPE9pagn*i  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  once  richly  embroideied,  though  now  almoat 
threadbare;  the  splendour  of  hia  solitaire,  and  laced 
ruffles,  though  the  first  was  sorely  creased,  and  ths 
other  sullied;  not  to  forget  the  length  of  his  silver- 
hilted  rapier.  Hie  wit,  or  rather  humoar,  bordered  on 
the  aarcastic,  and  intimated  a  discontented  man ;  and 
althoogh  h#  showed  no  displeasuie  when  the  Provost 
attempted  a  repartee^  yet  it  seemed  that  he  peraoitied 
it  upon  mere  sufferance,  as  a  fencing-master,  enmigcd 
with  apupilt  will  aometimea  permit  the  tyro  to  nit 
him,  solely  by  way  of.  encouragement.  The  Laird'a 
own  jests,  in  the  mean  while,  were  cminentiv  suc- 
cessful, not  only  with  the  Provost  and  his  lady,  imt 
with  the  red-cheeked  and  red-ribboned  servant-maid 
who  watted  at  ttbie,  and  who  could  scarce  perform 
her  dutv  with  propriety,  so  effectual  were  the  explo* 
sions  or  Summertrees.  Alan  Pairford  alone  was  un- 
moved among  all  this  mirth;  which  was  the  less 
wonderful,  that,  besides  the  important  subject  which 
occupied  his  thoughtst  most  of  the  Laird's  good  things 
constated  in  sly  allusions  to  little  parochial  or  family 
incidents,  with  which  the  Edinburgh  visiter  was 
totally  unacquainted;  so  that  the  laughter  of  th» 
party  sounded  in  his  ear  Uke  the  idle  crackling  of 
thorns  under  the  pot,  with  this  difference,  thst  they 
did  not  acconipany  or  second  any  such  usieful  opeta* 
tion  as  the  boiling  thereof. 

Fairford  was  glad  when  the  cbth  was  withdrawn^ 
and  when  Provoat  Crosbie  (not  without  some  points 
of  advice  from  his  lady,  touching  the  precise  mixturo 
of  the  ingredients)  had  accomplished  the  compoundinU 
of  a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at  which  the  okJ  Jacobite's 
eyps  seemed  to  {^listen,  the  glasses  were  puslied  round 
it,  filled,  and  withdrawn  each  by  its  owner,  when  tha 
Provost  emphatically  named  the  toast,  "The  King/* 
with  an  important  look  to  Fairford,  which  seemed 
to  SBV,  You  can  have  no  doubt  whom  I  mean,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to  particolaiize  th« 
mdividuai.  ,  ^ 

Summertrees  re|>eated  the  toast  with  a  sly  wink  la 
the  Indy.  while  Pairford  drank  his  glass  in  silence. 

"  Well,  young  advocate,"  said  the  landed  proprieior 
'I  am  glad  to  sas  there  i»  saaos  shame,  if  there  .g 
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ftftle  honesty,  l«ft  in  the  Faculty.  ^Soine  of  your 
Mack-j^owns,  now-a-days,  have  as  liule  of  tboone  as 
oftheoiher."  .... 

"  AtMeasl,  sir/'  replied  Mr.  Faiiford,  "  I  am  so  much 
•f  a  lawyer  as  not  willingly  to  enter  into  diapuiea 
which  I  am  not  retained  to  support—it  would  be  but 
throwing  away  both  time  and  argument." 

"Come,  comei"  said  the  lady,  "we  wiH  have  no 
argument  in  tins  hooae  about  Whig  or  Tory— the 
Provost  kens  what  he  maun  soy,  and  I  ken  what 
ho  should  think;  and  for  a*  t|(at  has  come  and  gane 
yet,  there  may  be  a  time  <.\>ming  when  honest  men 
may  say  what  they  think,  whether  they  be  Provosts 
or  not/  ..  ^ 

"D'ye  bear  that  Piovoatf*  said  Summertrees; 
""your  wife's  a  witch,  man  (  you  should  nail  a  horso- 
•hoe  on  your  chamber-door— Ha,  ha,  ha  t" 

This  sally  did  not  take  quite  so  well  as  former  efibrts 
of  the  Laird's  wit.  The  lady  drew  un^  and  the  Pro- 
vost said  half  aside,  "The  sooth  bourd  ianae  bourd.* 
Tou  -  will  find  the  horseshoe  hissing  hot.  Summer- 

"  Vou  can  speak  from  ezpenence,  doubtless,  Pro- 
vost," answered  the  Laird ;  **  but  I  crave  pardon— I 
netxl  not  tell  Mrs.  Crosbie  that  I  have  all  respect  for 
theauld  and  honourable  House  of  Redgauntlet." 
»  "  And  good  reason  ve  have,  that  are  sae  sib  to 
them,"  quoth  the  lady,  '*  and  kend  wael  baith  them 
that  are  here,  and  them  that  are  gana'* 

"In  troth,  and  ye  may  say  sae,  madam," answered 
the  Laird }  "  for  poor  Ilarry  Redgauntlei  that'stifiered 
at  Onriiste,  was  hand  and  glove  with  me;  and  yet  we 
parted  on  short  ieave-takina.'' 

"Ay,  Summertrees,"  said  the  Provost;  "that  was 
when  you  played  Cheat- 1 he- woodie,  and  gat  the  by- 
name of  Pate-in-Pehl.  I  wiah  rou  would  tell  the 
story  to  my  young  friend  here.  He  Hkes  weel  to  hear 
of  a  shaip  trick,  as  most  lawyers  do." 

"I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection.  Pro* 
vost,"  said  the  Laird,— much  after  the  manner  of  a 
•in^tT,  when  declining  to  sing  the  song  that  is  qui- 
venng  upon  bis  tongue's  very  end*  "Ye  shoukl  mmd 
there  are  some  aula  stones  that  cannot  be  ripped  up 
again  with  entire  safety  to  all  eoncerned.  Tac«  is 
Latin  for  a  candle." 

"I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "you  are  not  afraid  of 
any  thing  being  said  out  of  this  house  to  your  preju- 
dice, Summertrees?  1  have  heard  the  5«ory  before i 
but  the  oAener  I  hear  it,  the  more  wonderful  1  think 
k." 

"  Vcs,  madam ;  but  it  has  been  now  a  wonder 
df  more  than  nine  days,  and  it  is  time  it  should  be 
ended,"  answered  Maxwell. 

Fairfbrd  now  thoiwht  }t  civil  to  aay,  "  that  he  had 
9hen  heard  of  Mr.  MaxwclPa  wonderful  escape,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to 
hear  the  right  version  of  it." 

But  Summertrees  was  obdurate,  and  refused  to 
take  op  the  time  of  the  company  with  such  "  auld 
warld  nonsense." 

"Weel,  wccl,"  said  Ihe  Provost,  "a  wilful  man 
maun  hac  hia  way.— What  do  your  folk  in  the  county 
tliink  about  the  diatuHiances  that  are  beginning  to 
•ptink out  in, the  colon iesT' 

"  Excellent,  sir,  excellent  When  things  come  to 
the  worst  they  wdl  mend ;  and  to  the  worst  they  are 
eoming.— But  asto  that  nonsenae  ploy  of  mine,  if  ye 
insist  on  lieanng  the  particnlars,  — said  the  Laird, 
whn  began  to  be  sensible  that  the  period  of  telling  hia 
•tory  gracefully  was  gliding  fast  away. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Provost.  "  it  was  not  for  myaeli; 
but  this  young  gentleman." 

"Aw«^,  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure  the  young 
sentleman?— I'll  just  drink  the  honest  folk  at  name 

Rnd  abroad^  and  deii  ane  else.    And  then— hut  you 
ave  heard  it  before,  Mrs  Crosbie?" 
**  Not  ao  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I  assure  yc," 
aaid  the  lady  ;  and  without  further  preliminaries,  the 
l^ird  addressed  Alan  Fairford 

*  Ye  have  heard  <if  a  year  ihflv  call  the/or<y-./Sre, 

young  gentleman ;  when  (he  Southrons'  heads  made 

their  last  acquamtarrce  with  Scottish  claymores? 

Tlierewas  a  set  of  rampansingchiekls  in  the  country 

«  TlM  arat  joke  ia  ao  jahik 


then  thai  thsf  caned  rsbala  il  navw  coaU  fiad  m\ 
what  for— Some  men  should  have  been  wT  tfaca 
that  never  came,  Provost— Sl^e  and  the  Bush  xbodi 
Traquair  for  that,  ye  ken— Wsel,  the  job  waa  BettUii 
last.  Cloured  crowns  w^re  plenty,  and  raxed  aedi 
came  into  fashion.  I  dinoa  miiid  verv  weel  vhiir 
was  doinj^  swaggering  about  the  country  witli  diik 
and  pistol  af  my  belt  for  five  or  aiz  moatb^c 
iheruBWay :  but  1  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a  wid 
dream.  Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in  a  mi^f 
mornmg,  with  my  band,  just  for  fear  of  aam  **^^ 
liokod  into  a  handcuff^  as  they  call  it  witE  poor  Haq 
Rodgauntlet's  fastened  into  the  other;  and  there  «.• 
were,  trudginf^  along;  with  aboat  a  scqh  noreikit 
had  thrust  tmnr  boms  ower  deep  in  the  bug,  just  St 
ourselves,  and  a  sc^rgeant's  guard  of  redeoat^  sift 
twB  file  of  dragoon^  to  kooi  all  quiet,  and  ginfli 
heart  to  the  road.  Now,  a  this  mode  of  iravdiit 
was  not  very  pleasant,  the  object  did  not  pai^iciihiv 
recomoaend  it{  for  vou  understand,  young  ono,im 
they  did  ooL  truat  these  poor  rebel  bodies  to  be  » 
by  juries  of  their  ain  kindly  countrymen.  thou^W 
would  have  thought  they  would  have  roand  Ifv 
enough  in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all :  but  tbeyhdM 
to  trounce  ua  away  to  be  tned  at  Carlisle,  what  lH 
folk  had  been  ao  frightened,  that  had  you  bnwpf I 
whole  Highland  clan  at  once  into  the  court,  M 
would  have  put  their  hands  upon  their  een,  aadoiii 
'hang  them  a',*  iust  to  be  quit  of  them." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Provoat,  "  that  was  a  Bodlltf^ 
I  grant  ye," 

^'Snefl!"  said  his  wife,  **snell!  I  wish  tbeydM 
passed  it  had  the  jury  I  would  recommend  ibf  to  (or 

"  I  suppose  the  young  lawyer  thinita  it  all  vS| 
right,"  said  Summertrees,  looking  at  Foirford-"0 
old  lawyer  might  have  thought  otherwise.  Howeiflt 
the  cudgel  was  to  be  found  to  beat  thedo;;^  ^^^ 
chose  a  heavy  one.  Will.  I  kept  my  spirits  better  Hi 
my  coinpanion,  poor  fellow ;  for  I  had  the  bckl 
have  neither  wife  nor  child  to  think  about,  and  ItaJ 
Rcdgauntlet  had  both  one  and  toother.— Tos  W 
set'n  Harry,  Jlrs.  Crosbie  7"  ^ 

"In  troth  have  I,"  said  she,  with  the  sigb  aw 
we  give  to  early  recollections,  of  ^hich  theobjo^ 
no  more.    "  He  was  not  so  tall  as  his  brother.  Mi 

fentkr  lad  every  way.    After  he  married  the  fm 
Inglish  fortuno,  folk  called  him  leas  of  a  Scotaflf 
than  Edward." 

"Folk  lee'd,  theti."  said  Summertrees; 
Harry  was  none  of  your  bold-speaking,  i 
reivars,  that  talk  about  what  they  did  yesten 
what  they  will  do  to-morrow:  H  was  when 
thing  was  to  do  at  the  moment  that  you  ^ould 
looked  at  Harry  RcdgauritleL  I  eaw  him  at  C 
den,  when  all  was  lost,  doing  more  than  tweai 
these  bleezin^  braggarts,  till  the  very  soldiist 
look  him,  cried  not  to  hurt  him— for  all  somr*" 
orders,  Provost— for  he  was  the  bravest  (el 
tbem,all.  .Weel,  as  I  went  by  the  side  of  Htn^ 
felt  him  raise  my  hand  up  in  the  nust  of  the 
as  if  he  wished  to  wipe  bis  eye— lor  be  had 
freedom  without  my  leave— my  very  heart  wai -- 
break  fur  him,  poor  fellow.  In  the  mean  while,  1 
been  trying  and  tryinz  to  make  my  hand  as  IM 
lady's,  to  see  if  I  could  slip  it  ont  of  my  iron  f 
band.  You  may  think,"  he  said,  laying  h»* 
boiiyhand  on  the  table,  **!  bad  iforx  enooff^ 
such  a  shoulder  of  mutton  fist;  but  if  you  m 
thc.shakle-bones  are  of  the  largest,  and  so  ihtf^ 
ohlized  to  keep  the  handcufl*  wide ;  at  lengAI 
my  hand  slipped  out,  and  slipped  in  again:  aa| 
Harry  was  aae  deep  in  his  ain  thoughts,  I  oodi 
make  him  sensible  what  I  was  doing." 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Alan  Fairford,  for  whd« 
tale  began  to  have  some  interest. 

"  Because  there  was  an  unchancy  beast 
dragoon  riding  close  beside  us  on  the  other  fide: 
if  I  had  led  him  into  my  confidence  aa  well  nsB 
it  wotiTd  not  have  been  lon^  before  a  pintol-baBi 
ped  through  my  bonnet.— Well,  1  had  little  hrt 
\Q  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself:  ond,  byn^ 
science,  it  was  time,  when  the  gallows  was  {• 
me  in  the  face.  We  wore  to  halt  for  breakw 
Mofifat,    Well  did  1  know  the  moors  we  win*  ni 
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^  T,  hmxing  himidl  and  hawked  on  eveiy  acre  of 
I  amd  m  rrry  difterent  liinea.  So  I  waited,  you  aee, 
J  ilTMon  the  edae  of  Errickstanc  brae— Ye  ken 
I  wtkce  they  caU  the  Marquis's  Bvef-stand,  becauac 
.  feJgwatHiale  iooxw  uaed  to  put  their  atolen  cattle  in 

fmSatd  uicimated  his  ignorance. 

'Teaiust  have  seen  it  as  ye  cam  this  way;  it  looks 

a? fear  hills  were  laying  their  heads  together,  to 
m  oat  daylight  from  the  dark  hollow  mace  ne- 
sa tfaeiD.  Ad — d deep. Mack, blackguard-looking 
'  ifs  of  a  hole  it  is.  and  goes  straight  down  from 
u  Mad-side,  aa  perpendicular  aa  it  can  do,  to  be 
ihathery  brae.  At  the  bottom,  there  ie  a  amall  bit 
tfihook,  that  ¥ou  would  think  could  hardly  fiiid  its 
17  «rt  from  the  hills  that  are  ao  cioeely  jammed 
mdtLT 

*A  bad  paea  hideed,*'  said  Alan. 

*Tou  may  aay  that,*'  continued  the  Lainh  **  Bad 
*•«  waa;,  sir,  it  was  my  only  chance;  and  thonffh 
afvay  flesh  creeped  when  I  thought  what  a  nimble 
I  wn  ecRDR  to  get,  vet  I  kept  my  heart  up  all  the 
muL  Andao  jtiet  when  we  came  on  tho  edi^  of  this 
haf-ftand  of  the  Johnstonea,  I  slipped  out  my  hand 
hai  the  haadcnf^  cried  to  Harry  Gauntlet,  *  Follow 
Be r— whisked  under  the  belly  ot  the  dragoon  horse— 
ftaf;  my  plaid  ronnd  me  with  the  speed  ot  lightning— 
^rv  myaeif  on  my  aide,  for  there  was  no  keepmg 
^feet»  and  down  toe  brae  hurled  I,  over  heather  and 
HB,  and  blackbeniefl,  like  a  barrel  down  Chahner8*8 
wt(iB  Auld  Reekie.  G— ,  sir,  I  never  could  help 
hsitaqg  when  I  think  how  the  scoundrel  redcoats 
BH  have  been  bumbated ;  for  the  mist  bein^  aa  I 
val,  tfajck,  they  had  httle  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they 
acre  on  the  verge  of  such  a  dilemma.  I  was  half  way 
4wiB  fi>r  rowing  ia  faster  work  than  rinning— ere 
^eonkl  get  at  their  arms;  and  then  it  was  flash, 
tai,  8aeh — ^mp,  rap,  rap— from  th^edge  of  the  road ; 
ha  Biy  head  was  too  jumbled  to  thtnk  any  thing 
ddar  of  -  that  or  the  bard  knocka  I  got  among  the 
AaoL  T  kept  my  senses  thegither,  whilk  has  been 
thRH^t  wonderful  by  all  that  ever  saw  the  nlaec; 
'  tad  I  helped  myself  with  my  hands  as  gallantly  as  I 
odd,  and  to  die  bottom  I  came.  Thera  I  laf  for 
hir  a  moment :  but  the  thoughts  of  a  gallows  is 
sordi  all  tha  aana  and  acent-bottles  in  the  world,  for 
bnagmg  a  man  to  himself.  Up  I  sprung  like  a  four- 
nBr-aidd  €»It.  All  the  hills  were  epmning  round 
aitti  me,  like  so  many  great  big  humnnn^i^-taps. :  But 
1^  was  nae  time  to  think  of  that  neither;  more 
9fieem\\f  aa  the  mist  bad  risen  a  little  with  the  firing, 
tooidd  see  the  vdlaina,  like  sae  mony  craws  on  the 
fl^  of  the  brae ;  and  I  reckon  that  they  saw  me ; 
irsome  of  the  loons  were  beginning  to  crawl  down 
ife  hill,  but  liker  auld  wives  in  their  red-cloaks. 
toBiing  fraa  a  field-preeching,  than  such  a  sotiplc  lad 
a  I  was.  Accordingly,  they  soon  began  to  stop 
ipd  load  their  pieces.  Oood-e'en  to  you,  gentlemen, 
ttoneht  I,  if  that  ia  to  be  the^gate  of  it.  If  yon  have 
tay  further  word  with  me^  you  maun  come  na  for  as 
CfeniefTawr-gauns.  And  so  off  I  set  and- never  buck 
•cot  foFter  owo-  the  braea  than  I  did ;  and  I  never 
Mopped  tin  I  had  put  thr^  waters,  rea^ionably  deep, 
a  the  aeason  waa  rainy,  half-a-dozen  moontains, 
md  a  few  (houaand  acnss  of  the  worst  moss  and  log 
m  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and  my  iriends  the  red- 
tDsta.** 

"  It  was  that  job  which  got  yon  the  name  of  Pate- 
n-Peril/* said  the  Provost,  fUKng  the  glasses,  and 
«cfaiimin^  with  great  emphasis,  while  his  goest, 
bach  animated  with  the  recollections  which  the 
o^loit  excited,  looked  reimd  with  an  air  of  trhimph 
fer  sympathy  and  applause,—**  Here  ia  to  your  good 
health ;  and  may  you  never  put  your  neck  in  such  a 
veniure  again.'** 

*•  Himiph  !~1  do  not  know,"  answered  Summer- 
tiaea.    *'  1  am  not  Uke  to  be  tempted  with  another 


*  The  eaears  aT  a  JaeoMW  gmtlaiiaR  while  on  the  lead  to 
CMWe  to  take  hie  trmlfbr  his  ahaie  in  the  affkir  of  174S,  took 
fllee  at  Errickvtane-brae,  in  the  ningular  manner  luicribcd  to 
Iht  Laird  of  Saminertreee  in  the  text  The  aothor  hai  eera  hi 
Utfoath  tlie  fisnUeman  to  whom  the  adTenture  aetueUr  hap- 
Med.  Tlie  ifittaoce  of  cimf  makea  aone  indiiniiietiieea  of 
SnOeelinn,  tei  it  i»beliavad  ttoa  real  nana  waa  MacSweo,  or 


t 


opporttrnity^-^Yet  who  knowsl^  Andthaiihentad* 
a  deep  pause. 

**  May  I  ask  what  became  of  your  friend,  airT'  aaid 
Alan  Fairford. 

*'  Ah,  poor  Harrv !"  said  Summertrees.  "  I'll  teB 
you  what,  air,  it  takes  time  to  make  up  one's  mind  la 
such  a  venture,  as  mv  friend  the  Provost  calls  it; 
and  I  was  told  by  Neii  Maclean,'-who  was  next  fils 
to  us,  but  htid  the  luck  to  escape  the  gallows  by  some 
sljght-of-hand  trick  or  other,— that,  iipon  my  breaking 
on,  poor  Harry  stood  like  one  metionleaa,  although 
all  our  brethren  in  captivity  made  aa  much  tumult  aa 
they  could,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  soldiers. 
And  run  ne  did  at  last;  but  he  did  not  knuw  tha 
^otind,  and  either  from  confoaion,  or  beeauee  he 
judged  the  descent  altogether  perpendicular,  he  fled 
up  the  hill  to  the  left,  instead  01  going  down  at  onca 
and  so  was  eaaily  narsued  and  taken.  If  he  had 
foDowed  my  example,  he  would  have  found  enough 
among  the  shepherds  to  hide  him,  and  feed  him,  aa 
they  did  me,  on  bearmeal  scones  and  braxy  muttontt 
till  better  days  came  round  ajgain." 

**  He  suffeted  then  for  his  share  in  the  insuiree- 
tionT'  aaidAhin, 

*'  You  may  swear  that,"  said  Summertrees.  "  Hia 
blood  was  too  red  to  be  spared  when  that  aort  of 
paint  waa  in  requeat.  He  suflered,  sir,  aa  you  call  it— 
that  ia,  he  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  with  manv  a 
pretty  fellow  besides.— Well,  we  may  have  our  day 
next— what  is  fHsted  is  not  forgiven— they  think  na 
all  dead  end  buried— but"—  Here  he  filled  his 
las^  and  muttering  some  indistinct  denundationi^ 

rank  it  off,  and  asaonied  his  usual  manner,  which 
had  been  a  tittle  disturbed  towards  the  hwi  of  the 
narrative. 

"  What  became  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  child  T'  said 
Fairford. 

**  Mister  Redgauntlct  I— He  was  Sir  Henry  Red* 
ganntlet,  as  his  son,  if  the  child  now  lives^  will  he 
Sir  Arthur— I  called  him  Hany  from  intimacy,  am 
Redgauntlet,  as  the  chief  of  hia  name— His  propsr 
style  Was  Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet" 

"^^His  son,  therefore,  is  deadT'  said  Alan  Fairford. 
**  It  ia  a  pity  so  brave  a  line  should  draw  to  a  ck>se." 

"He  has  left  a  brother,"  said  Summertrees,  "Ed- 
ward Hugh  Redgauntlet.  who  haa  now  the  representa- 
tion of  the  famuy.  And  well  it  is;  for  though  he  be 
unfortunate  in  many  respects,  he  will  keep  up  the 
honour  of  the  house  better  than  a  boy  bred  up  amongst 
these  bitter  Whigs,  the  relations  of  his  elder  brotnsr 
Sir  Henry*8  lady.  Then  they  are  on  no  good  terms 
wifli  the  Redgauntlet  line— bitter  Whigs  they  are,  in 
every  sense.  It  was  a  runaway  match  betwixt  Sir 
Henry  and  his  lady;  Poor  thing,  they  would  not  allow 
her  to  see  him  when  in  confinement— they  had  evait 
the  meanneaa  to  leave  him  without  pecuniary  assist- 
ance: and  as  all  hia  own  property  was  aeiwd  upon 
and  plundered,  he  would  have  wanted  oommon  necee- 
saries,  but  for  the  attachment  of  a  fellow  who  wb8« 
fomous  fiddler— a  blind  man— I  have  seen  him  with 
Sir  Henry  myself,  both  before  the  afiinir  broke oot  end 
while  it  was  going  on.  1  have  heard  that  he  fiddled 
in  the  streets  of  Carlisle^  and  carried  what  money 
he  got  to  his  master,  while  he  was  confined  in  the 
caatle." 

"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  aakl  Mrs.  Crosbia 
kindling  with  indignation.  "A  Redgauntlet  would 
have  died  twenty  omes  before  he  had  touched  a  fid- 
dler's wagea." 

♦*  Hout  fye— bout  fye— all  nonsense  and  pnde,"  asM 
the  Laird  of  Summertrees.  "  Scomfiil  dogs  will  eat 
dirty  puddings,  cousin  Crosbie— ye  Httle  Ken  what 
some  of  your  friends  were  obliged  to  do  yon  time  for  a 

•  An  old  gentleman  of  the  author's  name  waa  ennfed  in  tka 
aflUr  of  1716,  and  with  Pome  difflpulty  was  aaved  (Yom  the  «et' 
tows,  by  the  intereeMlon  of  the  Dochesa  of  Bocxteach  end  Mo»> 
eiovth.  Her  Grace,  wlto  maintained  a  food  deal  of  auUiorilr 
over  her  clan,  aent  (br  the  otjact  rf  her  interceavion,  and  wara- 
inc  him  of  the  risk  which  ne  liad  ran,  and  the  trouble  she  had 
teken  on  hti  account,  wound  up  her  leetnrv  bjr  tn'.imniinr,  thu 
in  caw  of  such  disloyalty  acain,  he  was  not  to  expect  her  inia* 
lent  in  hia  flivour.  "  An  it  nleaee  your  Grace."  said  the  atoot 
old  Tory,  "  I  fear  I  aoa  too  old  to  see  anoUier  opportuBity.'* 

t  Bbaxv  Min-n>N.->The  fleah  of  shaep  that  iias  died  of  dla> 
easp,  not  by  Uie  hand  of  the  batcher.  In  paatnoil  couDlriaa.  t 
It  Iliad  M  food  williUttlaBb«4«* 
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^Mvp  of  iMwe^or  a  Mt  of  btAMck.— 0^-4,1  amcd  a 
cutler's  wheel  for  several  weeks,  pardy  for  need^  and 


portly  for  diaguise^thefe  I  went  btf»-^iiz~wt^R 
zizz,  at  every  aald  wife's  door:  and  if  ever  you  want 
tour  shears  ahmiiefied,  Mrs.  Crosbio,  I  am  Uie  lad  to 
do  it  for  you,  if  mv  wheel  was  but  io  order." 

"  You  must  ask  my  leave  first,"  said  the  Provost : 
**for  I  have  been  tola  you  had  some  Queer  fyhioPB  of 
taking  a  kiss  instead  of  a  penny,  if  you  hked  your 
customer." 

"  Oome,  come,  Prouoat,"  aaid  the  lady,  rising,  **  if 
the  maut  gets  abune  uie  meal  with  yoiL  it  is  time  for 
sne  to  take  myeelf  nway— And  you  will  come  to  my 
loom,  gcnitemeo,  when  you  want  a  cup  of  tea." 

AlanJi'airford  was  not  sorry  for  the  lady's  departure. 
She  seemed  too  much  alive  to  the  honoiv  of  the  house 
of  Rodgauntlet,  though  only  a  fourth  cousin,  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  toe  inquuies  which  he  proposed  to  make 
after  the  whereabout  of  its  present  head.  Strange 
confused  suspicions  aroae  in  hia  mind,  from  hia  iin- 
Vwrfect  recollection  of  the  tale  of  Wandering;  Willi^ 
•nd  the  idea  forced  itaelf  upon  him,  that  hia  firiend 
Danie  Latimar  might  be  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Henry.  But  before  indulging  in  such  specula- 
fkxis,  the  point  was,  to  discover  what  had  actually 
become  of  him.  If  he  were  in  the  bands  of  his  unde, 
mt^t  there  not  axist  some  rivalry  in  foruine,  or  rank, 
WBieh  might  induce  so  stem  a  man  as  Redgauntlet  to 
aoe  unfoir  roeaaures  lowarda  a  youth  whom  he  would 
find  himself  unable  lo  mould  to  hia  purpose?  He 
•.eontidered  these  points  in  silence,  duritg  several  revo- 
fcitions  of  the  jg^laases  aa  they  wheeled  in  galaxy  round 
the  bowl,  waiting  until  the  Provost,  aspraeobly  to  hia 
own  proposal,  should  mention  the  aubiect  for  which 
be  had  expressly  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Bummertreea. 

Apparently  the  Provost  had  forgot  hia  promiaeb  or 
ot  leaat  was  in  no  great  haate  to  fufil  ite  He  debated 
with  great  earnestneaa  upon  the  stamp  act,  which 
was  then  impending  over  the  American  coloniea,  and 
.upon  other  oolitical  sobjectsof  theday,  but  said  not  a 
word  of  Reagauntlet.  Alan  soon  saw  that  the  inves- 
tigation be  meditated  roost  advance,  if  at  all,  on  his 
own  special  motion,  and  determined  to  proceed  ec- 
oordingly. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity anorded  by  a  pause  in  the  discussion  of  colonial 
politics,  to  say,  "I  must  remind  you,  Provost  Croabie, 
of  your  kind  promise  to  procure  aome  intelligence 
upon  the  subject  I  am  so  anxious  about" 

**  Oadapl"  said  the  Provost,  after  a  moment's  heai- 
tatioo,  "it  ia  very  true.— Mr.  Maxwell,  we  wish  to 
oonault  you  on  a  piece  of  important  businessi  You 
most  know-indeed  I  think  you  must  have  heard,  that 
the  flahermen  at  Brokenburn,  and  higher  up  the  Sol- 
way,  have  made  a  raid  upon  Quaker  Geddea'a  atake- 
netk  and  levelled  all  with  the  aanda." 

**  In  troth  I  heard  it,  Provost,  and  I  waa  glad  to 
ftear  the  acoondrels  had  so  much  pluck  left,  aa  to  right 
themaelvea  against  a  faahion  which  would  make  the 
upper  heritors  a  sort  of  clocking-hen&  to  hatch  the 
fiah  that  folk  below  them  were  to  catch  and  eaL'* 

"WeU.  nr,"  aakl  Alan,  **ihat  is  not  the  present 
point  But  a  youn«  friend  of  mine  was  with  Mr. 
Grddea  at  the  time  this  violent  procedure  took  plaoe» 
and  he  has  not  since  been  heard  cC  Now,  our 
Iriand.  the  Provoftt,  thinka  that  yon.  may  be  able  lo 
•driaa'— 

Here  he  was  intemipted  by  the  Provoat  and  Sum- 
mertrees  speaking  out  both  at  once,  the  first  endea- 
▼ounng  to  diaclaim  all  intereat  in  thequeation,  and  the 
laat  to  evade  giving  an  answer. 

*;Me  think!"  aaid  the  Provoat;  "I  never  thoimfat 
twice  about  it.  Mr.  Poirfordi  it  waa  neither  fieh,  por 
lleah,  nor  salt  ncrriqg  oi  mina" 

"And  I  able  to  advise!"  said  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Smnmertrees ;  "  what  the  devil  can  I  advise  yon  to 
flu,  excepting  to  send  the  bellman  tbrouch  the  town 
to  cry  your  lost  aheep,  as  they  do'spaniel  dogs  or  stray 
fonies  ?" 

.  ".With  your  pardon,"  aaid  Alan,  calmly,  but  reao- 
lui«lv,  "I miifit  ask  a  more  aerious  answur.*' 

Why,  Mr.  Advocate,'*  answered  Summertrees, 
**  f  thought  it  was  your  buaineas  to  give  advice  to  the 


faagsa,  and  not  to  take  it  ftmn  poor  atopid  countK^ 
gentlemen." 

"  If  not  exactlv  advice,  it  ia  aometimes  our  duty  09 
e8kiiue6tion%Mr.  Maxwell."  - 

"Ay,  sir,  when  you  have  your  bag-wig  and  yosr 
gown  on,  we  must  allow  you  the  usual  privilege  aS 
both  gown  and  petticoat,  to  aak  what  questions  yoas 
pleasa  But  when  you  are  out  of  your  canooicala  tho 
case  ia  altered.  How  coma  you,  sir,  to  suppose  thajc 
I  have  any  busineas  with  this  riotous  proceedinfc. 
or  should  know  more  than  you  do  what  faapponeci 
there  ?  The  question  proceeds  on  an  uncivil  suppo^ 
sition." 

"I  will  explain,"  aaid  Alan,  determined  to  give  Mr. 
Maxwell  no  opportunity  of  breaking  off  the  oooveraa- 
tion.  "  You  are  an  intimate  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet— 110 
is  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  afiray,  and 
of  having  placed  under  forcible  restraint  the  person  di 
my  friend,  Daraie  Latimer,  a  young  man  of  proportjr 
and  oonsequence^  whose  fate  I  am  here  for  the  exproos*. 
purpose  of  investigating.  Thia  ia  the  plain  atate  oC 
the  case;  and  aU  parties  oonoemed,— your  friend,  in 
particulart— will  have  reason  to  bo  thankful  for  the 
temperate  manner  in  which  it  ia  my  purpose  to  coo- 
duct  the  matter,  if  I  am  treated  with  proportiooalB 
frankneaa." 

"  You  have  miaunderstood  me^"  said  Maxwell,  wiila 
a  tone  changed  to  more  composure;  "1  tokl  you  M 
was  the  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Redmuntlet* 
who  was  executed,  in  1746^  at  Hairibie,  near  Carliala. 
but  I  know  no  one  who  at  preaent  beara  the  name  qf 
Redgauntlet" 

"You  know  Mr.  Herriea  of  Birrenswotk,"  said 
Alan,  amiling,  "  to  whom  the  name  of  Rodgauntlot 
belonga?" 

Maxwell  darted  a  keen  reproachful  look  towardo  tbo 
Provoat,  but  inatanllv  amootbed  his  braw.  and  chan^ 
ed  his  tone  to  that  of  confidence  and  candour. 

'*You  most  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Fairford,  that  the 
poor  persecuted  nonjurors  are  a  little  upon  the  ^Fui 
vive  when  such  clever  young  men  as  you  are  makiiv 
inquiries  after  tis.  I  myself  now,  tliough  J  am  quite 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  may  cock  my  hat  at  the  Orooa 
aa  I  best  like,  sunshine  or  moonshine,  have  bean  yet 
ao  much  accustomed  to  walk  with  the  lap  of  my  cloak 
cast  over  my  face,  that,  foilh,  if  a  redcoat  walk  aud- 
denly  up  to  me,  I  wish  tor  my  wheel  and  whet-atona^ 
again  for  a  moment  >Iow  Redgauntlet, poor  fellow, 
iafar  worse  off— he  ia,  you  may  have  beard,  still  under 
the  lash  of  the  law,— the  mark  of  the  beast  is  still  on 
his  forehead,  poor  gentleman.— and  that  makoa  uo 
cautiouO-^erycautioua— which  I  am  aure  there  is  no 
occasion  to  be  towarda  you«  as  no  one  of  your  appeof- 
ance  and  mannere  would  wiah  to  trepan  a  gentleman 
nnder  miafortuoe."  * 

"On  the  contrary,  air/'  aaid  Fairford,  "I  wiah  lo 
afford  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  friends  an  opportunity  to  get 
him  out  of  the  acrape,  by  procuring  the  instant  libera- 
tion of  ray  friend  Darsie  Latimer.  I  will  engage, 
that  if  he  haa  austained  no  greater  bodily  harm 
thsti  a  al^ort  confinement^  the  matter  may  be  paaaed 
over  quietly,  without  inquinr ;  but  to  attain  thia  and, 
ao  dearable  for  the  man  who  has  opmmitted  a  great 
and  recent  infraction  of  the  laws,  which  he  had  before 
grievouaty  ofl*endad.  verv  ^leeily  nparation  of  the 
wrong  muat  be  rendered.^' 

Maxwell  aeemed  lost  m  reflection,  and  excbaogedo 
glance  or  two,  not  of  the  moat  oomfortable  or  con- 
gratulatory kind,  with  hia  boat  the  Provoat  Fairfonl 
rose  and  walked  about  the  room,  to  allow  tbeni  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  together;  for  he  waa  tii 
hopes  that  the  impreaaion  he  bad  vieibly  made  upon 
Summertrees  was  Itkely  to  ripen  into  something 
favourable  to  hia  purpose;  lliey  took  the  opportunity, 
and  enga^n^  in  whispera  to  each  other,  eageriy  ana  * 
Toproachfuily  on  the  part  of  the  Laird,  while  the  Pro- 
vost anawered  in  aa  eaibaiiaaaed  and  apologotioal 
tone.  Some  broken  words  of  the  conversation  reached 
Fairford,  whose  presence  they  esemed  tofoaget^as  he 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intent 
upon  examining  the  figures  upoti  a  fine  Indian  screen, 
a  present  to  the  Provost  from  his  brother,  captain  ol 
a  vessel  in  the  Company's  service.  What  he  over- 
heaid  madd  it  evident  that  Us  errand,  and  the  obsti- 


bfveen  rbe  whisperers. 

Ilaxwell  at  ienxih  let  oot  the  wowdp,  *'A  cood 
§ns^z  and  ■»  arad  him  KonM'wirh  histiiil  scalded, 
fte  a  <o^  tliat  has  come  a  imvst^sring  on  sironse 


TCOtfl 

-Wolf 


Tht  PfOToat^s  BeffatWc  was  stronglf  interaosed— 
•Not  ID  be  thought  oP*— •*  nf alriiiR  bad  worse' —**  my 
■zsatson" — **  mvtitility**-— "  yoa  cannoc  eoBceive  how 
dbmaie— jual  Tike  Ais  fathav" 

Thef  then  wbisperad  m^p  closelyr,  and  at  len^h 
iie  Prtrrost  nfiaed  nis  diroopmg  oresi,  and  spoke  in  a 
fheerlid  (one.  **Ooiiie,  sit  down  to  fpdr  glass,  Mr. 
Fairibid  :  we  hare  laid  our  heads  thegither,  aiid  you 
ibaS  floe  it  wul  not  be  our  faak  if  fou  are  not  quite 
pUamd,  and  Mr.  Danie  Latimer  lei  loosa  to  take  his 
fd^  under  his  neck  again.  Bnt  Sammertreea  think  s 
«  wJR  feqoireyaiJ  lo  put  yoors^  iato  some  bodily  risk, 
wliMi  marbe  you  jni^  not  be  so  keen  of." 

*'Oentie'in^n«"  said  Fairford,  "I  will  not  certainly 
von  aoy  risk  by  which  my  object  may  be  acoomr 
a£ab«d  ;  bat  I  bind  it  on  your  coneciencea— on  youfv, 
lie.  Sfaxweli  as  a  man  ol  honour  and  a  geniieman  : 
lad  on  yonrs,  Provost,  as  a  mstcistrare  and  a  loyal 
nrfmcc,  that  yoo  db  dot  mislead  me  in  this  mat- 

"Ffay,  as  for  me,"  said  Smnmeftraes,  "I  will  tell 

I  the  truth  at  once,  aiki  fairly,  own  that  I  can  eer- 
ily find  yoil  (he  means  of  seeing  Redganmlet,  poor 
man ;  and  th»  I  will  do,  if  you  reooire  it,  and  conjure 
hjOB  also  to  trj^t  you  as  your  crrai\a  feqiiires ;  but  poor 
Ib^giaimttet  is  mnoh  changed— moeed,  to  say  truth, 
Ins  temper  ne?«r  was  the  best  In  the  world ;  however, 
I  wi!!  warrant  yon  fnAn  any  very  great  danger." 

*1  wffl  warrant  myself  from  such,"  aaid^Pairford, 
•brearryiDg  a  proper  foroe  with  me." 

"Indeed,*  eatd  Smnmertiees,  "you  will  do  no  such 
'ihine;  for,  in  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that  we 
^1  atOver  np  the  poor  fellow  hito  the  hands  of  the 
PhHartiiiefl;  when,  on  the  contrary,  my  only  reason 
§9r  !nmiflhin{(  yoo  with  the  clew  I  am  to  put  into 
ywir  handss  is  to  settle  t)^e  matt^  amicably  on  ail 
ndea?  And  secondly,  his  mtelli^ence  is  so  ^od,  that 
were  yob-eoming  near  hitn  with  soldiers,  or  constables, 
srfbelike,  I  «hail  aiaewerfbr  it,  yotrwill  never  lay  salt 
aohistafl."  ,  ^'        . 

Pairfurd  mused  ibr  a  moment*  He  considered, 
Aat  to  gain  sij^ht  of  this  man,  and  knowledge  of  hi.s 
fiiend'a  condition^  were  advantages  to  be  pnrcha]>ed 
m every  persomilriek ;  and  he  saw  plainly,  that  were 
be  to  take  the  eourae  most  safe  for  himselt,  and  call  in 
Ae  assistance  of  the  law.  it  was  clear  he  would  cither 
be  deprived  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  guide 
lam,  or  that  RedgaoMlet  wy>ii)d  be  appriied  of  his 
dan^,  andnrigiht  probably  leave  the  country,  cairy- 


nost  floonshtsjt  and  toyal  town  to  awoiiata  wiili 

RMigauntlet ;  and  for  me^  it  would  he  noediur  a  gocUt, 
There  would  be  post  to  London,  with  the  tidings  diat 
two  such  Jacobites  as  Redgiunilet  and  I  had  met  on 
a  braeside— the  Habeas  Corpus  would  be  suspended 
— faino  would  sound  a  charge  from  Carlisle  to  the 
Land's-End^and  who  knows  but  the  very  wind  ot 
the  rumour  might  blow  my  estate  from  between  my 
nngars^  and  my  body  over  Errickstane-brae  again  1 
No,  no;  bide  a  glii^-I  will  go  into  the  Provost's 
closet,  and  write  a  letter  to  Redgatmtletf  and  diiect  yoa 
how  to  deliver  it." 

"  There  is  pen  end  ink  in  the  office,"  said  the  Pp»- 
vest,  pointing  lo  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  in 
wjiich  he  had  hia  walnut-tree  desk,  and  east-counory 
cabinet. 

''A  pen  that  can  wdte,  I  hopel"  saui  the  old 
Laird. 

"It- can  write  and  spell  baith^Hn  right  hands," 
answcted  the  Provost  as  the  Laird  retired  and  tint 
the  door  behind  bim. 


ing  oia  euptrvt  along  with  him.  He  thereJbre  re- 
peated, **!  put  myself  on  your  honour,  Mr.  Maxwell ; 
■nd  I  will  go  alone  to  visit  your  fdend.  I  have  liitis 
doubt  I  ahall  find  him  atpenahle  to  reason;  and  that 
I  shall  receive  from  him  a  satisfactory  account  of  Mr. 
Latimer.'* 

"  I  have  Ktfledottbt  that  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Max-' 
well  of  Sofrnmertrees ;  '*  but  still  I  tiiiak  it  will  be 
only m  the  long  ninv  and  after  having anstaioed  some 
delay  a^  inconvenience.    My  warrandice  goes  no 


^I  will  take  it  as  it  ts  given,"  said  Alan  Faiiford. 
*'Bnt  let  me  ask,  would  It  nor  be  better,  since  you 
value  your  friend's  safely  so  bighjy,  and  sorely  would 
aot  vinllinsly  compromise  mine,  that  the  Provost  or 
■yofi  shoum  gO'lvith  me  to  this  man,  if  bo  is  within 
asy  reasonable  distance^  and  try  to  make  him  bear 
reason?" 

"Het^I  ^vlH  not  go  mv  foot's  length"  said  the 
Provost ;  ."  and  that,  Mr.  Alan,  yon  may  be  well  as- 
Skffedof,  Mr.  Hedgaumlet  is  my  wife's  Iburth  cousin, 
that  is  undeniable;  bnt  were  ho  the  last  of  her  kin 
md  mine  botth,  it  would  ill  befit  my  office  to  be  oora- 
jnuning  with  rebels." 

**Ay.  or  drinkinc:  i#tth  nonlurors,"  said  Maxwell, 
fining  his  glass.  *^I  would  as  soon  expect  to  have, 
met  f'laverhoose  St  a  field-preachinfr.  And  as  for 
nr/srif,  Mr.  Pairford,  I  cannot  go,  for  just  the  opposite 
It  MroaU  be  infirm  4ig.  in  the  Piovbst  of  this 


CHAPTEa   XIL 

NAKBATIVB  OF  ALAN  FAXEFORD,   COjmirOfU). 

Thb  room  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
of  Summertrees'B  preaence,  than  (he  Provost  looked 
very  wariJv  above,  beneath,  and  around  the  apart- 
ment^ hitched  his  chair  towards  that  of  bis  r^ 
maining  guest,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  whisper 
which  could  not  have  atartled  **  the  smallest  mouse 
thai  creeps  on  floor." 

'^Mr.  Faiiford,"  said  he^  ^*you  area gt>od  lad;  and« 
what  is  more,  yon  are  my  auld  friend  your  father^s 
son.  Your  fadier  has  been  agent  for  this  burgh  for 
years,  and  has  a  good  deal  to  say  with  the  council ; 
So  there  have  beerla  sort  of  obligationa  between  him 
and  me ;  it  may  have  been  now  on  this  side  and  now 
on  thai ;  but  obligations  there  have  been.  I  am  but 
a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford ;  but  1  hope  you  understand 
me  7" 

*'I  believ^  you  mean  me  well.  Provost;  and  I  am 
sure,''  repliea  Fairford,  ""  you  can  never  better  show 
your  kindness  than  on  thjs  occasion." 

"Thai's  it— that's  the  vtry  point  I  would  be  at, 
Mr.  Alan,"  replied  the  Provost;  ''besides,  1  am,  as 
becomes  well  my  situation,  a-stanch  friend  to  ICirk 
and  Kitig,  meanmg  this  present  establishment  in 
cbarch  and  state ;  and  so,  as  I  was  saying,  you  may 
command  my  beet— advice." 

**  I  hope  for  your  assistance  and  co-operation  also," 
aaki  the  youth. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  wary  magistrate. 
"Well,  now,  you  see  one  may  love  the  iCirk,  and  yet 
not  ride  on  the  rigging  of  it  j  and  one  may  love  the 
King,  and  yet  not  be  cramming  him  eteiDally  down 
the  throat  of  the  unhappy  folk  tbat  may  chance  lo 
like  another  Kine  better.  1  have  friends  and  con- 
nexions among  themf  Mr.  Foirford,  as  your  father 
may  have  clients— they  are  flesh  and  blood  like  our- 
selves, these  poor  Jacobite  bodies— sons  oC  Adam  and 
Eve,  after  all ;  and  therefore— I  hope  you  understaixl 
me  7—1  am  a  plain-epoken  man." 

''I  am  afraid  I  do  net  quite  undeisrand  you,"  sai<] 
Fairford  ;  "  and  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  in 
private,  my  dear  Provost,  you  had  better  come  quickly 
out  with  it,  for  the  Laird  of  Stimmertreos  must  finisa 
,his  letter  m  a  minute  or  two." 

^ "  Not  a  bit,  man—Pate  is  a  lang^headed  fellow,  but 
his  pen  does  not  clear  the  paper  as  his  greyhound 
does  the  Tinwald-fiira.  I  gave  him  a  wipe  about 
that,  if  you  noticed ;  1  can  say  any  thing  to  Pate-ip- 
Peril— Indeed,  he  is  my  wife's  near  kinainan." 

*'But  your  advice.  Provost,'*  saki  Alan,  who  per- 
ceived that,  like  a  shy  horse,  the  worthy  magietrato 
always  started  00"  from  hts  own  purpose  just  wheii 
he  seemed  approaching  to  it. 

"Wet;!,  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  terms,  for  1  am  n 
plain  man.— Ye  Sf-e,  we  will  suppose  that  any  fHend 
liko  yourself ^vere  in  the  deepest  hole  of  the-Nilh, 
and  making  a  spraule  for  your  life  Now  you  see, 
such  being  the  cane,  I  have  little  chance  of  helping 
you,  being  a  fat,  abort- aimed  man,  and  no  swtromea 
18* 


md  whftt  mM  b«  thfe  us6  ef  ny  jnnping  in  af^oc 

"  I  understand  vou«  I  think,"  aaid  Alan  Fairford. 
^  You  think  that  Oaraie  Latimer  ia  in  danger  of  hia 

''M«!— 1  think  nothing aboat  it, Mr.  Alans  but  if 
lie  were,  aa  I  truat  he  ia  not,  ha  ia  uae  drap'a  blood 
^kin  toyou,  Mr.  Alan.'' 

"But  here  your  jhand,  SumuiortrDea/'  aaki  the 
young  lawyer,  offera  me  a  leiter  to  thia  KedgaunUet 
or  yourar-What  say  you  to  that?" 

"^Mel'^  ejaculated  the  Provost,  "ma,  Mr.  Alan  1  I 
aay  neither  bufl*  nor  stye  to  it— But  ye  dinna  ken 
-what  it  ia  to  look  a  Redgauntlet  in  the  face;— better 
Cry  my  wife,  who  is  but  a  fourth  couain,  before,  ye 
venture  on  the  Laird  himseU'— ju<*t  say  aomething 
about  the  RevoJutioo,  and  aee  what  a  look  ahe  can 
gie  you." 

"I  shall  Wre  yon  to  atawi  all  the  shots iroiD  thai 
battery,  Provoet,''^  replied  Faitiord.  **  But  aiieak  put 
tike  a  num^-Oo  you  think  SummarttiaaBneaos  fairly 


by  me?" 

"  Fairiy—he  is  hiat  coin  ins—fairly  7  1  am  a  plahi 
man,  Mr.  Pairfortf— but  ye'aaid  raifiv  7" 

**|  do  ao,"  replied  Alan,  **  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
me  to  know,  and  to  you  to  ttell  m«jif  such  is  the  case; 
fat  if  you  do  not  you  may  be  an  accomplice  to  mur- 
der before  the  fact,  end  that  under  circuiBatances 
wiiich  may  bring  it  near  to  murder  under  tmat." 
•  '*  Murder !— who  ipokc  of  murder  f*  aaid  the  Pro- 
voat;  **  no  danger  of  that,  Mr.  Alan— only,  if  I  were 

C— to  speak  my  plain  miod"--HerB  he  approached 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  the  young  lawyer,  and, 
after  another  acute- pang  of  travail,  waa  safely  de- 
livered of  his  advne  m  tno  following  abrupt  words : 
—"Jake  a  keek  into  Pate*s  letter  beibre  you  deli- 
ver It.'* 

Fairford  stsrted^  looked  the  Provoathardin  th€»-faoe, 
and  waa  aitent;  while  Mr.  Croshi&  with  the  aelf-ap- 
probation  of  one  who  has  at  length  brought  himself 
to  the  discharge  of  a  great  duty,  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  sacrifice,  nodded  and  winked  to  Alan,  as 
-if  enforcing  hia  advice;  and  then  awallowing  a  large 
giaaa  of  punch,  concluded,  with  the  sigh,  of  a  man 
released  from  a  heavy  buiiJen,  '*!  am  a  phiia  man, 
Mr.  Fairford." 

"A  plain  man?"  said  Maxwdl,  who  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,— 
"Provost,  I  never  heard  vou  make  use  of  the  wood, 
but  when  yon  bad  aome  sly  tura  of  your  own  to  work 
out" 

The  Pravoat  looked  silly  enough,  and  the  Laird  of 
Sununertrces  directed  a  keen  and  suspicious  glanoe 
upon  Alan  Fairford,  who  sustained  it  with  profea- 
aional  intrepidity.— There  Was  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  was  trying,"  aaid  the  Provost, "  to  dissuade  oar 
young  friend  from  his  wildgoose  expedition." 

'And  I"  said  Fairford,  "am  deteqnined  to  go 
through  with  it  Trusting  myself  to  you,  Mr.  Max- 
wall.  I  conceive  that  I  reiy,  as  I  before  said,  on  tho 
word  of  a  gentleman." 

'  "  I  will  warrant  you,"  said  Maxwell  **ftom  all  so- 
riouB  consequences— some  inconveniences  you  muat 
look  to  suffer." 

"  To  these  I  shall  be  resigned,"  said  Fairford,  "  and 
ctand  prepared  lo  run  my  risk." 

"  Weil  then,"  said  Suramertreos,  "  you  must  go^'— < 

"I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentlemen."  said 
ihc  Provost,  rising;  "  when  you  have  done  with  your 
crack,  yoit  will  find  me  at  my  wifo's  tea-table." 

"Arm  a  more  accomplished  old  woman  never 
draalc  .caS-lap,"  said  Maxwell,  as  he  shut  the  door; 
"  tho  last  word  has  him.  speak  it  who  will— and  yet 
ncoAuse  he  is  a  whilly-whaw  body,  end  faaa  a  plausi- 
ble tongue  of  his  own,  and  is  well  enough  connected, 
and  especially  because  no  body  could  ever  find  out 
whether  he  is  Whig  or  Tory,  this  is  the  third  time 
they  have  made  him  Provost !— But  to  the  matter  in 
hand  This  letter.  Mr.  Fairford,"  putting  a  sealed 
one  into  his  hand.  *  is  addressed,  you  observe^  to  Mr. 

H of  B ^  and  contains  your  eradenuals  for 

that  genileman,  who  is  also  known  by  his  family 
flame  of  Redtfauntlet,  but  Icaa  frequently  addressed 
by  III  oecouao  U  is  meotioaad  something  iavidioualy 


inacectaiQMtoCPailiBiM*  Ikfvelittlaflsabtki 
will  assure  you  of  your  mend's  safety, aod  iii  a  chon 
time  place  Dim  at  freadom^that  is,  suppoaing  hia 
under  preasnt  restraint  But  the  pointisi  to  diiiwiir 
whom  he  ia— and,  beSan  you  ajw  made  aoqaiimi 
with  thia  necessary  part  of  the  business,  you  Dm 
give  me  yoiir  asauraaee  of  hoaour  that  yqo  v3 
acquaint  no  on&  either  by  woid  or  letter,  witkik 
expedition  which  you  now  propose  to  yourmt" 

'^How,  sir?"  answered  Alani  **oaa  you  maet 
that  i  will  not  teke  tho^ecaution  of  inforauofsaoni 
person  of  the  route  I  am  about  to  take,  that  a  oa 
of  accident  it  may  be  known  where  I  am,  udaitk 
what  purpose  I  have  ^ne  thither?" 

"  And  cap  you  expect,'*  answet ed  Maxwdl,  m  ibe 
same  tone,  "  that  I  hm  to  place  my  friend's  nfctr 
not  merely  in  your  handa.  but  in  those  of  toy  pa*M 
you  may-chooae  to  confide  in,  and  who  may  uaik 
knowledge  lo  Jiis  deaimclion  ?— Na—na-I  hat 
pledged  my  word  for  yo|iff  safety,'  and  yea  mwt  giie 
me  yours  to  ba  private  u  the  ioauer-gin-pff-f> 
know." 

.  Alfin  Fairford  could  not  help  thinking  that  (bcft- 
ligation  to  secrecy  gave  a  new  and  au^>icieai  oilaf- 
ing  to  the  whole  tnansaction :  but  ooosideizngdiatki 
fnond's  release  might  deoend  upon  his  aocepDnRV 
condifkoi,  he  gave  it  in  the  tennsfoppoasd,  ni  via 
the  reaolation  of  abkliog  by  i^. 


"And  now,  aii^"  he  aaid, '* whidier  sot  I  to » 
ceed  with  this  letter?  Is  Mr.  Henies  at  Ms- 
bum  r 


"  He  is  not  c  I  do  not  thmk  he  will  coae  tfaiAv 
again,  until  tho  busineas  oi  the  stake-nets  be  hM 
tip,  nor  wopid  I  advise  him  to  do  so— the  QmUn, 
with  alt  tbeir  demureneaa,  can  bear  malice  mIooiii 
other  folk}  and  though  I  have  not  thepnimna 
Mr.  Provost,  who  refuses  to  .ke^  where  his  fasm 
are  concealied  during  adversity,  lest,  perchaatt « 
should  be  aaked  to  oontiibute  to  their  relief  yet  i« 
not  think  it  necessary  or  pradent  to  inquire  mtsSf 
gauntlet's  wanderings,  poor  m^n,  but  wish  toratfi 
at  perfect  freedom  to  answer,  if  aaked  at,  last  I M 
nothing  of  the  matter.  You  muat,  then,  9>  tool 
'Tom  Trumbull'a,  at  Annan— Tam  Tumprntt^ 
they  call  him^— and  he  is  sure  either  to  knew  sM 
Redgauntlet  is  htmselfor  to  find  some  omvhoflS 
mve  a  shrewd  guess.  But  you  maat  aUend  ttoal 
Turnpenny  will  answer  no  question  on  such  a  otP 
without  yoo  give  him  the  pass-word,  which  tig 
sent  you  must  do,  by  a«king  him  the  age  of  t^v'Sl 
if  he  answers,  *  Not  light  enough  to  land  aafl 
you  are  to  answer. '  llien  plague  on  Abeideea  M 
naoka,'  and  upon  that  he  wiu  hold  free  ialtfOM 
with  yoo.- And  now,  I  would  advise  you  tolM 
lime,  for  the  parole  ia  oftea  changed— and  tabi 
of  yourself  among  tbcsq  moooUght  lad^  i^ 
and  lawyers  do  not  stand  very  high  in  their  fiii 

"I  will  set  out  this  instant,"  said  the  yeu«l 
hster;  "I  will  but  bi4  the  Provost  and  Hff.Cn 
fttowell,  and  then  get  on  horseback  ao  sooo  ai 
hostler  of  the  George  Inn  can  saddle  him;-* 
the  smigiders,  I  am  neither  iMnfiBr  nor  nvtf" 
and,  Hka  the  man  who  met  the  devil,  if  laerl 
nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  have  nothing  to  Ml 
tbem.'^ 

"  Vou  are  a  mettled  young  man.*'  said  ~-j^ 
trsee,  evidently  with  indreaainggopd-wtll,  ^g> 
ing  an  alertneaa  and  contempt  of  danger,  wM 
hapa  he  did  not  expect  from  Alan'a  appeaiaMt 
profession,—"  a  very  mettled  young  fellpw  ■• 

and  it  la  almost  a  pity'*-' H( 

short. 


l€te  he  IMI 


"What  is  a  pityT*  ssid  Fairford. 

"It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  jo  with  ] 
self,  or  at  least  send  a  trusty  euide."^  _^ 

They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber  oM 
Grosbie,  for  it  was  in  that  asylum  that  the  mm 
the  period  dispensed  their  tea,  when  theparlotf 
occupied  by  the  punch-bowL  ^^ 

"  y  ou  have  been  good  bainsa  to-ni^^t,  geatM*! 
said  Mrs.  Crosbie:^*!  am  afraid.  SumneruMk^ 
the  Provost  has  given  you  a  bad  bmwat ;  yoa«( 
used  to  ouit  the  iee-s'ide  of  the  punch-bowl  la  m 
hurry.    Isafnothingtoyou,Mf.Faiiiud,forFM 
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too  yqong  a  man  yet  for  stoim  tud  bicker;  but  I  h<>pe 
you  will  not  tell  the  Edinburgh  fine  folk  that  the  Pro- 
Tost  has  acrimped  you  of  your  cogie,  aa  the  aang 
savor' 

'*  I  am  much  ebliffod  for  the  Provoat'a  kindneea,  and 
youra,  madam/*  replied  Alan ;  "  but  the  troth  is,  I 
have  at  ill  a  long  ride  before  me  thia  evening,  and  the 
sooner  I  am  on  horaeback  the  better." 

"*  Thia  evening  7"  said  the  Provost,  anxioualy ;  *'  had 
yoD  not  better  take  daylight  with  you  to-morrow 
morning?" 

**Mr.  Fairford  will  ride  as  well  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,"  said  Sun<mertree8,  taking  the  word  out  of 
Alan's  mouth. 

The  Provost  said  no  more,  nor  did  hia  wife  aak  any 
qnoetiona,  nor  testify  any  surprise  at  the  suddenness 
of  their  guest's  departure. 

•  Having  drank  tea,  Alan  Fairfoid  took  leave  with 
the  usual  ceremony.  Tho  Laird  of  Sumroertreea 
seemed  atodioua  to  prevent  any  further  communica- 
tion between  him  and  the  Provost  and  remained 
lounRiDg  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stair  while  they 
made  their  adieua—heara  the  Piovoat  ask  if  Alan  pro- 
posed a  speedy  return,  and  the  latter  reply,  that  hia 
stay  was  uncertain,  and  witneasod  the  partmg  ahake 
of  the  hand,  which,  with  a  preaaure  more  warm  than 
usual,  and  a  tremulous,  "  God  blesa  and  prosper  yon  1" 
Mr.  Croebie  bestowed  on  hie  young  friend.  Marwell 
even  strolled  with  Fairford  aa  far  aa  the  George^  al- 
ihoogb  resisting  all  his  attempta  at  further  inquiry  mto 
the  aflaira  of  Redgauntlet,  and  referring  him  to  Tom 
'>umboU,  aliaa  Turnpenny,  for  the  paruculara  which 
be  might  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  into. 

At  length  Alan'a  hack  waa  piroduced ;  an  animal 
long  in  neck,  and  hi^  in  bone,  accoutred  with  a  pair 
of  nddle-basBOonUming  the  rider'a  travelling  ward- 
robe. Proudly  aurmounting  h»  email  atock  of  neces- 
sariea,  and  no  way  aahamed  of  a  mode  of  travelling 
which  a  modem  Mr.  Silvertongue  woukl  consider  as 
the  last  of  dqgradationa,  Alan  Fairford  took  leave  of 
the  old  Jacobite,  Pate-in-Peril,  and  aet  forward  on  the 
road  to  the  royal  burgh  of  Annan.  Hia  reitoctiona 
during  his  ride  were  none  of  ihe  most  pleaaant.  He 
conla  not  disguiae  from  himself  that  he  waa  venturing 
rather  too  raahly  into  the  power  of  outlawed  and 
desperate  peraona ;  for  with  aoch  only,  a  man  in  the 
aituation  of  Redgauntlet  couM  be  auppoaed  to  aaso- 
ctate.  There  were  other  grounds  for  apprehenaion. 
Sevoal  marka  of  intelligence  betwixt  Mra.  Croabie 
and  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  had  not  eacaped  Alan'a 
acute  observation ;  and  it  waaplain  that  the  Provoat'a 
tttclinationa  towaraa  him,  which  he  believed  to  be  ain- 
•  cere  and  good,  were  not  firm  enough  to  withatand  the 
influence  of  this  league  between  hia  wifo  and  friend. 
'The  Provost's  adicua,  like  Macbeth'a  amen,  had  atuck 
in  his  throat,  and  aeemed  to  intimate  that  he  appre- 
hended more  than  he  dare  give  utterance  to. 

Laying  all  these  mattere  together,  Alan  thought, 
with  DO  liule  anxiety,  on  the  eelebrated  linea  oi 
Shakespeare,  ^ 

That  ia  ttio  oomh  waki  another  drop,**  fte. 
Bat  pertinacity  was  a  strong  feature  in  the  young 
lawyer's  character.  He  waa,  and  always  had  been, 
totally  unlike  the  "horae  hot  at  band,"  who  tires  bo- 
fere  noon  through  hia  own  over  eager  exertiona  in  the 
bejginniDff  of  the  day.  On  the  con  trary,  his  firet  eflbrts 
■eemcd  frequently  inadequate  to  aocompUahing  his 
pmpose,  whatever  that  for  the  time  might  be;  and  it 
was  only  as  the  difficultiea  of  the  task  increaaed,  that 
bis  mind  aeemed  to  acquire  the  energy  necessary  to 
combat  and  aubdue  them.  If;  therefore,  he  went 
anxiously  forward  upon  hia  uncertain  and  periknis  ex- 
pedition, the  reader  muat  acquit  him  of  all  idea,  .even 
in  a  pasaiog  thought,  of  the  possibility  of  abandoning 
his  seaxch,  and  reaigning  Darsie  Laumer  to  his  des- 
tiny. 

A  couple  of  hours  riding  brought  him  to  the  little 
rown  of  Annan,  aiiuated  on  the  shores  of  ihe  Solway, 
between  eight  and  nine  o'cbck.  The  sun  had  aet, 
hut  the  day  waa  not  yet  enoed;  and  when  he  bad 
af^hted  and  seen  his  horse  properly  cared  for  at  the 
pnucipal  ion  of  the  place,  he  was  readily  directed  lu 
Mr.  Maxweira  friend.  oU  Tom  Tiumbiil(  with  whom 
P 


every  body  aeemed  well  acquainted.  He  endeavoured 
to  fish  out  from  the  lad  that  aciedtas  a  guide,  eome- 
thing  of  thia  man's  situntiun  and  profession ;  but  the 
general  exoreaaiona.  of  "  a  very  decent  man"—"  a  very 
honest  body"—"  weel  to  pass  in  the  worid,"  and  aucn 
like,  were  all  that  could  be  extracted  firom  him ;  and 
while  Fairford  waa  following  up  the  inveatigation 
with  cloeer  interrogatoriea,  the  lad  put  an  end  to  them 
by  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  whoae  de- 
cent dwelling  waa  a  Utile  diatance  from  the  town,  and 
considerably  nearer  to  the  sea.  It  waa  one  of  a  iittls 
row  of  houaee  Tunning  down  to  the  water-side,  find 
having  gardena  and  other  accommodations  behind. 
There  was  heard  within  the  uplifting  of  a  Scoitiah 
psalm;  and  the  boy  aaying^  "They  are  at  exerctae. 
sir,"  gave  intimauoo  they  might  not  be  admitted  till 
pravere  were  over. 

When,  however,  Fairford  repeated  the  aummons 
with  the  end  of  hia  whipi  the  singing  ceaaedL  and  Mr. 
Tmmbutt  himael^  vrith  hia  paaufi-book  in  hia  hand, 
kept  open  by  the  msertion  of  his  forefinger  between 
the  leavea,  came  to  demand  the  meaning  of  thia  un- 
aeasonable  interruption. 

Nothing  fXNikl  be  more  dlflerent  than  hia  whole 
appearance  aeemed  to  be  from  the  confidant  of  a 
^ec^erate  man,  and  the  aasociate  ef  outlawa  in  thdr 
unhiw!\il  enleipriaea.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony  figure, 
with  white  ban*  combed  atraight  down  on  each  ade 
of  hia  faoa  and  an  iron-gray  hue  of  complexion ; 
where  the  fines  or  rather,  as  Qnin  aaid  of  Macklin, 
the  cordage,  of  his  countenance  were  ao  atemly  adapt- 
ed to  a  devotional  and  even  aacetic  expreaaion,  that 
they  left  no  room  for  any  indication  of  leckleaa  daring, 
or  sly  dissimulation.  In  short,  Trumbull  appeared  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  rigid  old  Covenanter,  who  aaid 
onlv  what  he  thought  right,  acted  on  no.  other  pnn- 
ciple  but  that  of  duty,  and*  if  he  committed  errors, 
did  eo  under  the  fidl  impreaaion  that  he  was  aerving 
Qod  rather  than  man. 

"  Do  you  want  me  sir  T'  he  aaid  to  Fairford,  whoae 
guide  had  alunk  to  the  rear,  la  if  to  eacape  the  rebuke 
of  the  aevere  old  man,— *' vVe  were  engaged,  and  it  ia 
the  Satorday  niffhu" 

Alan  Fainonra  preconceptiona  were  ao  much  de- 
ranged by  this  man's  appearance  and  manner  that  be 
atood  for  a  moment  bewildered,  and  would  aa  aoon 
have  thought  of  giving  a  cant  paaa-word  to  a  cler- 
gyman deaoending  from  the  pulpit,  as  to  the  respects 
able  father  of  a  family  juat  interrupted  in  hia  prayers 
fur  and  with  the  objects  of  hia  care.  Hastily  conclu- 
ding Mr.  Maxwell  had  paased  aome  idle  jeat  on  him, 
or  rather  that  he  bad  roiataken  the  person  to  whom  - 
he  was  directed,  he  aaked  if  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Truroball. 

"To  Thomas  TnunoulV  anawered  tho  old  man— 
"  What  mav  be  your  busioea^  air  1"  And  he  glanced 
hia  eve  to  the  book  be  held  m  hia  haml,  with  a  sigh 
Uke  that  of  a  aaint  deairous  of  diaaolution* 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  of  SumroertrBeaT' 
aaid  Fairford. 

"  I  have  heard  of  auch  a  gendeman  in  tho  country- 
side, but  have  no  ac9uaintance  with  him,"  anaWeroJ 
Mr.  Trumbull ;  "  he  la,  as  I  have  heard,  a  Papist  i  fivr 
the  whore  that  sitteth  on  the  aeven  hills  ceaaeth  not 
yet  to  pour  forth  the  cup  of  her  abomination  on  these 

"  Yet  he  directed  me  hither,  my  goM  friend,"  aaid 
Alan.  "  la  there  another  of  your  name  in  thia  town 
of  Annan  1" 

"None,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbufl,  "ainoe  my  worthy 
father  waa  removed ;  he  was  indeed  a  ahimng  light*^ 
I  wiah  you  good-even,  sir."        .,„.,,    „  . 

"  Stay  one  aingle  inatant."  said  Fairford ;  thi»  la 
a  matter  of  life  and  death.'^       ,    ,     . 

"Not  more  than  the  casting  the  burden  of  our  aisa 
where  they  should  be  laid,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull, 
about  to  shut  the  door  in  th^inquuer^B  face. 

"  Do  you  know,"  aaid  Alan  Fairford,  "  the  Laintof 
Redgauntlet  7" 

"  Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  treason  and  rebel- 
lion !"  exclaimed  Trumbull.  "  Young  gentleman,  yo« 
are  importunate.  I  live  hore  among  my  own  weopte, 
and  do  not  consort  with  Jacobitea  and  mass-mon- 
gera." 
I    He  aaamad  abont  to  ahut  iha  door  but  did  gW 
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shut  it,  a  circamstance  which  did  not  escape  Alans 
notice. 

"  Mr.  liedgauntlet  is  sometimes,"  he  said,  "  called 
Henries  of  Firrensworii ;  perhaps  you  may  know  him 
under  thai  name."       , ,.   „ 

''Friend,  you  are  uncivil,"  answered  Mr.  TrambuU ; 
"  honest  men  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  one  name 
undefiled.  I  ken  nothinff  about  those  who  have  two. 
Oood-even  to  you,  friend."  . 

He  was  now  about  to  slam  the  door  m  his  visiters 
face  without  further  ceremony,  when  Alan,  who  had 
observed  symptoms  that  the  name  of  Redgauntlet 
did  not  seem  altogether  so  indifferent  to  him  as  he 
pretended,  arrested  his  purpose  by  saying,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  At  least  you  can  teli  me  what  age  the  moon 
isr 

Theold  roan  started,  as  if  from  a  trance,  and,  before 
answering,  surveyed  the  querist  with  a  keen  penetra- 
ting glance,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Are  you  reallv  in 
possession  of  this  key  to  my  confidence,  or  do  you 
apeak  from  mere  accident  V* 

To  this  keen  look  of  scrutiny,  Fairford  replied  by  a 
smile  of  intelligence. 

The  iron  muscles  of  the  old  man's  face  did  aot, 
however,  relax,  as  he  dropped,  in  a  careless  manner, 
the  countersign,  '^Not  light  enough  to  land  a  cargo.'^ 

"  Then  plague  of  all  Aberdeen  Almanacks !" 

"  And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  time,"  said 
Thomas  Trumbull.  "Ck)uid  you  not  have  said  as 
much  at  first  7--And  standing  wasting  time,  and  en- 
couraging lookers-on,  in  the  open  street  too  1  Come 
in  by—in  by." 

He  drew  his  visiter  into  the  dark  entrance  of  the 
house^and  shut  the  door  carefully;  then  putting  his 
head  into  an  apartment  which  the  murmurs  within 
announced  to  be  filled  with  the  fomily,  he  said  aloud, 
"A  work  of  neoessiiyr  and  mercy— Malachi,  take  the 
book— yon  will  sing  six  double  verses  of  the  hundred 
and  nineteen— and  you  may  lecture  out  of  the  Lament- 
ations. And,  'Malachi,"— this  he  said  in  an  under 
tone,— "see  you  give  them  a  screed  of  doctrine  that 
will  last  them  tilll  come  back  s  or  else  these  incon- 
siderate lads  will  be  out  of  the  bouse,  and  away  to  the 
publics,  wastinff  their  precious  thnc^  and,  it  may  be, 
putting  themselves  in  the  way  or  missing  the  morn- 
ing tide." 

An  articulate  answer  fix)m  within  intimated  Mala- 
chi's  acquiescence  in  the  commands  imposed ;  and 
Mr.  Trumbull,  shutting  the  door,  muttered  something; 
about  fast  bind,  fast  find,  turned  the  key,  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket ;  and  then  bidding  his  visiter  have  a 

Sire  of  his  steps,  and  make  no  noise,  he  led  him 
rough  the  house,  and  out  at  a  back-^oor,  into  a  little 
garden.  Here  a  plaited  alley  conducted  them,  with- 
out the  possibilitv  of  their  being  seen  by  any  neigh- 
bour, to  a  door  in  thegardeii-wall,  which  being  opened, 
proved  to  be  a  private  entrance  into  a  three-stalled 
stable  j  in  one  of  which  was  a  horse,  that  whkinied 
on  their  entrance.  "  Hush,  hush !"  cned  the  old  man, 
and  presently  seconded  his  exhortations  to  silence  by 
throwing  a  handful  of  corn  into  the  manger,  and  the 
horse  soon  converted  bis  acknowledeetrient  of  their 
presence  into  the  usual  sound  of  munching  and  grind- 
ing his  provender. 

As  the  light  was  now  failing  fast,  the  old  man,  with 
'Hiuch  more  aTertness  than  might  nave  been  expected 
Itom  the  rigidity,  of  bis  figure,  closed  the  window- 
shutters  in  an  instant,  produced  phoaphonis  and 
matches,  and  lighted  a  etable-Iantero,  which  he 
placed  on  the  com  bin,  and  then  addressed  Fairford. 

'  We  are  private  here,  young  man ;  and  as  some  time 
has  been  wasted  already,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me  what  is  your  errand.  Is  it  about  the  way  6f 
fnwiness*  or  the  other  job  7" 

'  My  business  with  you,  Mr.  Tmmbull,  is  to  re- 
quest you  will  find  m^tho  means  of  delivering  this 
Utter,  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird 
of  Redgauntlet." 

'  Humph— fiishioos  job !— Pate  Maxwell  will  still 
.^  the  auld  man— always  Pate-in-Peril— Craig-in- 
Peril.  for  what  I  know.    Lat  me  see  the  letter  from 
him." 

He  examined  it  with  much  care,  turning  it  iip  and 
lown,  and  looking  at  the  seal  very  aitanttvsiy.  ^  Air« 


right,  I  see;  it  has  the  private  maik  for  haste  tad 
speed.  I  bless  my  Maker  that  I  am  no  great  nun,  «r 
great  man's  fellow  $  and  so  I  think  no  more  of  tfaeie 
passages  than  just  to  help  them  forward  in  the  way 
of  business.  Vou  are  an  utter  stranger  in  these  pirta^ 
I  warrant?" 

Fairford  answered  in  the  affirmative.. 

"Ay— I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser  choice^ 
I  must  call  some  one,  to  direct  you  what  to  do- 
Stay,  we  miist  go  to  him,  I  believe.  You  are  mil 
recommended  to  me,  friend,  and  doubtless  tmttf; 
otherwise  you  may  aee  more  than  I  would  like  to 
show,  or  am  in  the  use  of  showing  in  the  oommoo 
line  of  business." 

Saying  thia,  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the  ground, 
beside  the  post  of  one  of  the  empty  stalls^  drew  up  i 
smsU  spring-bolt  which  secured  it  to  the  floor,  and 
then  forcing  the  post  to  one  side,  discovered  a  small 
trap<loor.  ^*  Follow  me,"  he  said,  and  dived  into  the 
subterranean  descent  to  which  thia  secret  ipertm 
gave  access. 

Fairford  plunged  after  him,  not  without  appicheB- 
sions  of  more  kinds  than  one,  but  still  resMved  u 
prosecute  the  adventure. 

'The  descent,  which  was  not  above  six  feet,  led  <» 
a  very  narrow  passage,  which  seemed  to  have  beei 
constructed  for  the  precise  punioae  of  exclodiag 
every  one  who  chanced  to  be  an  inch  more  in  girtE 
than  was  his  conductor.  A  small  vaulted  rooai.  at 
about  eight  fieet  square,  received  them  at  the  end  of 
this  lane.  Here  Mr.  Trambull  left  Fairford  alone,  iDd 
returned  for  a  instant,  as  he  said,  to  shut  hbitoooaikd 
trap-door. 

Fairford  liked  not  his  departure,  as  it  left  him  ia 
utter  darkness ;  beskles  that  his  breathing  was  nraeh 
aflfected  by  a  strong  and  stifling  sm^l  of  spiiita,  aad 
other  articles  of  a  savour  more  powerful  than  agrees- 
ble  to  the  lungs.  He  was  very  glad,  therefore,  wbeo 
he  heard  the  retummg  steps  of  Mr.  TYumbtdLwu^ 
when  once  more  by  his  side,  opened  a  strong  uxwgb 
narrow  door  in  the  wall,  and  conveyed  Fainoiti  inn 
an  immense  magazine  of  spirit-casks,  and  other  siU* 
cles  of  contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this  range  of 
well-stocked  subterranean  vaulta,  which,  upon  a  iov 
whistle^  began  to  flicker  and  move  towaros  them.  An 
undefined  figure,  holding  a  dark  lantern,  with  tbs 
light  averted,  approached  them,  whom  Mr.  Trambtul 
thus  addressed ;—"  Why  were  vou  not  at  worahip. 
Job  {  and  this  Saturday  at  e'en  r ' 

"  Swanston  was  loading  the  Jenny,  ah;  end  I 
staved  to  serve  out  the  article." 

'^Tnie— a  work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  wav  of  boa- 
ness.    Does  the  Jumping  Jenny  sail  this  tkCef 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  j  she  sails  for** ^ 

*'I  did  not  aak  vou  lAftere  she  sailed  for,  Job. 
said  the  old  gentleman,  mterrapting  him.  '*! 
thank  my  Maker,  I  know  nothing  of  their  inooni' 
ings  or  outi^oings.  I  sell  my  article  fairly  and  n 
the  ordinary  way  of  business ;  and  I  wash  my  hands 
of  every  thing  else.  But  what  I  wished  to  know 
is,  whether  the  gentleman  called  the  Laird  of  tM 
Solway  Lakes  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boidff 
even  now  1" 

"Ay,  av/'  said  Job,  "the  Lnird  is  someifaiogo 
my  own  lino,  you  know— a  little  contraband  or  »• 
There  is  a  statute  for  him— But  no  matter;  he  root 
the  sands  after  the  splore  at  the  Quaker's  fish-ov*. 
yonder ;  for  he  haa  a  leal  heart  the  Laird,  and  » 
always  true  to  the  oountry-sideL  But  avast-is  lil 
snug  herel" 

So  saving,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan  Faiiforotw 
li^ht  side  or  the  lantern  ne  carried,  who,  by  the  tni* 
Blent  j^Ieam  which  it  threw  in  passing  on  the  man  ww 
bore  it,  saw  a  huge  figure:  upwards  of  six  feet  hkhi 
with  a  rough  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  set  of  fa|* 
tures  corresponding  to  his  bulky  frame.  He  thoo^ 
also  he  observed  pistols  at  his  belt. 

"I  will  answer  for  this  gentleman,"  said  w.  < 
Trumbull ;  "  hcs  mu|^  be  brought  to  speech  of  tM  | 

'*That  will  be  kittle  steenng,"  said  the  aubordinsM  { 
personage;  "for  I  understood  that  the  Laird  and  M  > 
folk  were  no  sooner  on  the  other  side  than  the  'tad 
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ihazks  were  on  them,  and  some  mounted  lobeter* 
fix)m  Carliale ;  and  sa  they  were  obliged  to  split  and 
equander.  There  are  new  brooma  out  to  sweep  the 
coantry  of  them  they  say ;  for  the  brush  was  a  hard 
one ;  and  they  say  there  was  a  lad  drowned ;— he  was 
not  one  of  the  Laird's  gang,  so  there  was  the  less 
matter." 

^' Peace !  prithee,  peac&  Job  Rutledge,"  said  honest, 
pacific  Mr.  TnimbuIL  **^I  wish  thou  couldst  remem* 
ber.  man,  that  I  desire  to  know  nothing  of  vour  roars 
and  splores,  your  brooms  and  brashes.  I  dwell  here 
among  my  own  people;  and  I  sell  my  commodity  to 
him  who  comes  m  the  way  of  buaineas ;  and  so  wash 
ttiY  hands  of  all  consequences,  as  becomes  a  quiet 
subject  and  an  honest  man.  I  never  take  payment, 
save  in  readv  money." 

"Ay,  av,*'  muttered  he  with  the  lantern,  "your 
worship,  Mr.  Trumbull,  underatands  that  m  the  way 
of  business." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  know,  Job)"  an- 
swered Mr.  TrumbuU,— *' the  comfort  of  a  con- 
science void  of  ofience,  and  that  fears  neither  ganger 
nor  collector,  neither  excise  nor  customs.  The  busi- 
ness is  to  pass  this  gendeman  to  .Cumberland  upon 
eamesi  business,  and  to  procure  him  speech  with  the 
Laird  of  the  Solwav  LaKes— I  suppose  that  can  be 
done?  Now  I  think  J^ant^  Ewart,  if  he  sails  with 
Jthe  bri£  this  morning  tide,  is  the  man  to  set  him  for- 
ward.'* 

"  Af,  ay,  tniiy  is  he,"  said  Job }  "  never  man  knew 
the  borden  dale  and  fell,  pasture  and  ploughland,  bet- 
ter than  Nanty }  and  he  can  alwavs  hring  him  to  the 
Laiid,  too,  if  you  aie  sure  the  gentleman's  right.  But 
indeed  that's  nis  own  look-out ;  for  were  he  the  best 
man  in  Scotland,  and  the  chairman  of  the  d— d  Board 
to  boot,  and  had  fiAy  men  at  his  back,  he  were  as 
well  not  visit  the  Laird  for  any  thins  but  good.  As 
fi}r  Nanty,  he  is  word  and  blow,  a  a— d  deal  fiercer 
than  ChiistieNijLon  that  they  ke^  such  a  din  about 

I  have  seen  them  both  tried,  by ."• 

Fairford  now  /bund  himself  called  upon  to  say 
something;  yet  his  feblings,  upon  finding  himself 
thus  completdy  m  the  power  of  a  canting  nyi>ocnte, 
and  of  his  retainer,,  who  had  so  much  the  air  of  a 
determmed  ruffian, joined  to  the  strong  and  abomi- 
nable ftime  which  they  snuffed  up  with  indifierence. 
while  it  almost  deprived  him  of  respiration,  combined 
to  render  utterance  difficult.  He  stated,  however, 
that  he  had  no  evil  intentioas  towaids  the  Laiid,  as 
they  called  him,  but  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
bim  on  particular  business,  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summeitrees. 

^Ay,  av,"  said  Job^  "that  mav  be  well  enough t 
and  if  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  satisfiea  that  the  scrive  is 
riRht,  why,  we  will  give  you  a  cast  in  the  Jumping 
Jenny  this  tide,  and  rfanty  Bwart  will  nut  you  on  a 
wav  of  finding  the  Laiid,  I  warrant  you.^' 

'I  may  for  the  present  return,  I  presume,  to  Che  inn 
where  I  have  left  my  horse?"  said  Faiiford. 

"  With  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "you  have 
been  ower  far  bea  with  us  for  that;  but  Job  will  take 
you  CO  a  place  where  you  may  sleep  rough  till  he  calls 
foa.  I  will  bring  you  what  little  bamage  you  can 
need — ^for  those  who  go  on  such  errands  must  not  be 
dainty.  I  will  myself  see  after  your  hone,  for  a  mer- 
cifal  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast— a  matter  too  often 
loHEotten  in  oar  way  of  business." 

'MVhy,  Master  Trumbull,"  replied  Job^  "  you  know 
that  when  we  are  chased,  it's  no  time  to  shorten  sail. 

and  flo  the  boys  do  ride  whip  and  spur" ^Hestopped 

in  his  speech,  obeerviflg  the  old  man  had  vanished 
thioogh  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered—**  That's 
always  the  way  with  old  Turnpenny,"  he  said  to 
Faimrd ;  "  he  ceres  for  nothing  of  the  trade  but  the 
profit — now,  d— me,  if  I  don't  think  the  fun  of  it  is 
better  worth  while.  But  come  alona,*  my  fine  chap ; 
I  mofft  stow  you  aw|iy  in  safoty  nntil  it  is  time  to  go 
aboard." 

CHAPTER  XIIL 
arAsaATivE  of  alan  pairfobd,  ooNTimraD. 
FACKF^an  followed  his  grafi'  guide  among  a  laby- 
linth  of  barrels  and  puneheooA  on  which  he  had 


more  than  once  like  to  have  bijoken  his  nose,  and 
from  thence  mto  what,  by  the  glimpse  of  the  nassing 
lantern  upon  a  desk  and  .writing  materials,  seetncd  to 
be  a  small  office  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Here 
there  appeared  no  exit;  but  the  smuggler,  or  smug- 
gler's ally,  availing  himself  of  a  ladoer.  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  Fairford,  still  following  Job, 
was  involved  in  another  tortuous  and  dark  passage, 
which  involuntarily  reminded  him  of  Peter  PecDlers 
lawsuit.  At  the  end  of  this  labyrinth,  when  he  had 
little  guess  where  he  had  been  conducted,  and  wa& 
accorcung  to  the  French  phrase,  totally  dcaortrntit 
Job  suddenly  set  down  the  lantern,  and  availing  him 
self  of  the  fiame  to  light  two  candles  which  stood  on  ' 
the  table,  asked  if  Alan  would  choose  anv  thing  fo 
eat,  recomm^ding,  at  all  events,  a  slug  of  orandy.  to 
keep  out  the  night  air.  Fairford  declmed  both,  btit 
inquired  after  his  baggage. 

^*The  old  mastec  wilfuke  ^are  of  that  himseur," 
said  Job  Rutledge ;  and  drawing  back  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  had  entered,  he  vadkhed  from  the 
further  end  of  the  apartment,  by  a  mode  wHch  the 
candles,  still  shedding  an  imperfect  light,  gave  Amn 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thus  the  adventu^oa 
young  lawyer  waa  left  alone  in  the  apartment  to 
which  he  had  been  conducted  by  so  singular  a  paa- 

in  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  employment  to 
survey,  with  some  accuracy,  the  place  where  he  was : 
and  accordingly,  having  trimmed  the  lights^  he  walked 
slovvly  round  the  apartment,  examining  its  appear- 
ance and  dimensions.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  small 
dining-parlour  as  is  usually  found  in  the  house  of  t^e 
better  class  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  such  per- 
sons, having  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  usual 
furniture  of  an  ordinary  description.  He  found  a 
door,  which  he  endeavoured  to  open,  but  it  was  locked 
on  the  outside.  A  corresponding  door  on  the  same 
side  of  the  apartment  admitted  him  into  a  closet, 
upon  the  front  shelves  of  which  were  punch-bowls, 
glasses,  tea-cups,  and  the  like,  while  on  one  side  was 
hung  a  horseman's  great-coat  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials, with  two  great  norse-pistols  peeping  out  of  tne 
pocket,  and  on  the  fioor  stood  a  pair  ot  wcU-spattered 
jack-boots,  the  usual  equipment  of  the  (une,  at  lea^t 
for  long  journeys. 

Not  greatly  liking  the  contents  of  the  closet,  Alan 
Fairford  shut  the  door,  and  resumed  his  scrutmy 
round  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  in  order  to  disqo- 
ver  the  mode  of  Job  Rutledge's  retreat.  The  secret 
passage  was,  however,  too  artificially  concealed,  and 
the  young  lawyer  had  nothing  better  to  do  thajji  to 
meditate  on  the  singularity  of  his  present  situation. 
He  had  long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had  occa- 
sioned an  active  contraband  trade  betwixt  ScoUai)d 
and  England,  which  then,  as  now,  existed,  and  will 
continue  to  exist,  until  the  utter  abolition  of  the 
wretcheJ  system  which  establishes  an  inequality  of 
duties  betwixt  the  different  parte  of  the  same  king- 
dom ;  a  system,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mightily  resem- 
bling the  conduct  of  a  pugiUst,  who  should  tie  up  oiiie 
arm  that  he  might  fight  the  better  with  the  other. 
But  Fairford  was  unprepared  for  the  expensive  and 
regular  establishments  by  which  the  illicit  traffic  w$a 
carried  on,  and  could  not  have  conceived  that  the  oa- 
pital  employed  in  it  should  have  been  adevquate  to  tfLe 
erection  of  th^se  extensive  buildings,  with  all  th^ 
contrivances  for  se^cy  of  commumcation.  He  was 
musing  on  these  orcumstances,  not  without  soBie 
anxiety  for  the  progress  of  his  own  joumej)  when 
suddenly,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  discovered  old  M^. 
Trumbull  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  beaniig 
in  one  hand  a  tftnall  bundle,  in  the  other  his  dark  lav- 
tern,  the  Ught  of  which,  as  he  advanced,  he  directed 
full  upon  Fairford's  countenance.  •  -    '     v 

Thouah  sueh  an  apparition  was  exactly  what  ho 
expeeteo,  yet  he  did  not  see  the  arim,  stem  dd  m%n 
present  himself  thus  suddenly  without  emotion ;  espe- 
cially when  ho  recollected,  what  to  a  youth  of  his 
pious  education  was  peculiarly  shocking,  that  the 
grizzled  hypocrite  was  probably  that  instant  arisen 
from  his  kness  to  Heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
an  the  mysterious  txanaactionf;  of  a  desperate  and  lUa- 
gal  trade.  .t- 
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The  old  man  accostomed  to  judge  with  teady  aharp- 
neaa  ^f  the  physicuinomy  of  thoae  with  whom  he  had 
buaineea,  did  not  fail  to  remark  something  like  agita- 
tion in  Fairford's  demeanour.  **  Have  ye  taken  the 
roeT*  aaid  he.  "Will  ye  take  the  sheaf  from  the 
mare,  and  ave  up  the  ventured' 

**  Never  t"  said  Fairford,  firmlv.  stimulated  at  once 
by  his  natural  spirit,  and  the  recollection  of  his  friend ; 
^'never,  while  I  have  life  and  strength  to  follow  it 
OUtt" 

**I  have  brought  3^ou,"  said  TVnmbuIl,  **a  clean 
ahirt  and  some  stockings,  which  is  all  the  baggage 
you  can  conveniently  carry,  and  I  will  cause  one  of 
the  lads  lend  you  a  horseman's  coat,  for  it  is  ill  sail- 
ing or  riding  without  one;  and.  touching  your  valise, 
it  will  be  as  safe  in  my  poor  house,  %ere  it  full  or 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  as  if  it  were  in  the  d^th  of  the 
nine." 

"fhave  no  doubt  of  it,"  sak!  Fairford. 

'*Aiid  now"  saki  Trumbull,' agam,  **I  pray  you  to 
tall  ine  by  what  name  I  am  to  name  yon  to  Nanty 
[whidl  is  Antony]  Ewart  7" 

*'By  the  name  of  Alan  Faiiford,"  answered  the 

**But  that,"  said  Mr.  IVumbuU,  m  reply,  "is  your 
own  proper  name  and  surname." 

"And  what  other  should  I  give  T'  said  the  young 
man ;  **  do  you  think  I  have  any  occasion  for  an  aHas  1 
And,  besides,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  added  Alan,  thinking  a 
little  raillery  miffht  intimate  confidence  of  sphit,  **yoQ 
blessed  yourself;  but  a  little  while  since,  that  you  had 
no  acquaintance  with  those  who  defiled  their  names 
10  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  change  them." 

"True,  very  true,",  said  Mr.  Trumbull ?  "  neverthe* 
less,  young  man,  my  gray  hairs  stand  unreproved  in 
this  matter ;  for,  in  my  Gne  of  business,  wnen  I  sit 
under  my  vine  and  my  fig-tree,  exchanging  the  strong 
waters  of  the  north  for  the  gold  which  is  the  price 
thereof  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven,  no  disguises  to  keep 
with  any  man,  and  wear  my  own  name  of  Thomas 
Trumbull,  without  any  chance  that  the  same  may  be 
polluted.  Whereas,  tnoo,  who  art  to  journey  in  miiy 
ways,  and  amongst  a  strange  people,  mayst  do  wefl 
-to  have  two  names,  as  thou  nast  two  shirts,  the  one 
to  keep  the  other  clean ."  / 

Here  he  emitted  a  chuckling  gnxtit,  which  lasted 
for  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  exactly,  and  was 
the  only  approach  towards  lauc^ter  in  which  old 
Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  ever  known 
to  indulge. 

"  You  are  witty,  Mr.  IVumbulI,"  said  Fauford  i 
**1nit  jests  an  no  aigument**-!  shall  keep  my  own 

■  name.^' 

'*  At  your  own  pleasure,"  saul  the  merchant ; "  there 
IS  but  one  name  which."  Ac.  &c.  &e. 

We  will  not  follow  the  hypocrite  through  the  impi- 
ous cant  which  he  added,  in  order  to  close  tiie  subject 

Alan  folloyred  him,  in  silent  abhorrence  to  the  re- 
cess in  which  the  beaufet  was  placed,  and  which  was 
so  artificiallv  made  as  to  conceal  another  of  those 
*  traps  with  which  the  whole  building  abounded.  This 
ijoneealment  admitted  them  to  the  same  winding 
imssage  bywhich  the  young  lawyer  had  been  brought 
thither.  The  path  which  they  now  took  amki  these 
masesb  differed  from  the  direction  in  whk;h  he  had 
been  ipiided  by  Rutledge.  It  led  upwards  and  termi- 
nated^beneath  a  garret  window.  Trumbull  opened 
it,  and  with  more  agihtvthan  his  age  promised,  clam- 
bered out  upon  the  leads.  If  Faiironf  s  journey  had 
been  hitherto  in  a  stifled  and  subterranean  atmos- 
fhers,  it  was  now  open^  lof%y,  and  airy  enough ;  for  he 
had  to  follow  his  gukle  over  leads  and  slates,  which 
the  old  smu^er  traversed  with  •the  dexterity  of  a  cat 
It  n  tme  his  course  was  facilitated  by  knowing  ex- 
actly where  certain  stepping^places  and  holdfasts 
were  placed,  of  which  Fairford  oould  not  so  readily 

■  avail  himself;  but,  after  a  difficult  and  somewhat  pe- 
TOOtts  progress  along  the  roofs  of  two  or  three  houMS, 
they  at  length  descended  by  a  skylight  into  a  garret 
room,  and  from  thence  by  the  stairs  into  a  poblic- 
honse ;  for  sueh  it  appellred  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
whntlmg  for  *waiter8  and  attendance,  bawling  of 
**  House,  hooas,  hers  I"  chorus  of  sea  songi,  and  thd 


Having  descended  to  the  second  story,  and  enterad 
a  room  there,  in  which  there  was  a  I^t,  old  Mr. 
Trumbull  rung  the  bell  of  the  apartment  thrica  iKtk 
an  interval  betwixt  each,  durink  which,  he  told  deli- 
berately the  number  twenty.  Immfdiatelv  after  the 
third  rmging  the  landlord  appeared,  with  siealtbr 
step,  ana  an  appearance  of  mystery  on. his  buxom 
visage.  He  greeted  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  was  his  land- 
lord as  it  proved,  with  neat  respect,  and  expressed 
some  surprise  at  seeing  mm  so  Ute,  as  he  termed  it, 
"on  Samrday  at  e*en." 

"And  I  Robin  Hastie,"  said  the  landlord  to  ths 
tenant,  "ain  more  surprised  than  pleased,  to  hear  aae 
muckle  din  in  your  house,  Robie,  so  near  the  hoowr- 
able  Sabbath}  and  I  must  mind  yov,  that  it  is  con- 
travening the  terms  of  your  tack,  Whilk  stipalKe, 
that  yon  should  shut  your  public  on  Saturday  at  nine 
o'clock,  at  latest.'* 

"  Yea,  sir,"  said  Robin  Hastie,  no  way  alarmed  at 
the  mvity  of  the  rebuke,  '*but  you  must  take  tent 
that  I  have  admitted  naebody  but  you,  Mr.  IMimbd^ 
(who  by  the  way  admitted  yoursell,)  since  nioe  <f- 
clock ;  lor  the  most  of  the  folk  have  been  here  ftr 
several  hours  about  the  lading,  and  so  on,  of  the  bii|. 
It  is  not  full  tide  yet.  and  I  cannot  pot  die  men  oti 
into  the  street.  It  I  did,  they  wouM  90  to  some  other 
public  and  their  souls  would  be  nae  the  better,  and 
my  purse  muckle  the  waur ;  for  how  am  I  to  pay  dw 
rent  if  I  do  not  sell  the  Ik^uor  T* 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  "if  itiii 
work  01  necessity,  and  in  the  honest  ind^endent  mjr 
of  business,  no  doubt  there  is  balm  in  Qtlead.  Bat 
pridiee.  Robin,  wilt  thou  see  if  Nanty  Ewart  be  as  ii 
most  likdy,  amongst  these  unhappy  topers ;  andifeoL 
let  him  step  this  way  cannily  and  apeak  to  roe  and 
this  young  gentleman.  And  u*  s  dry  talking  Robia- 
you  must  mmister  to  us  a  bowl  of  punch~ye  kea  Vf 
gage." 

"^From  a  mutchkin  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  your  boaoo'i 
Uste,  Mr.  Thomaa Trumbull,"  siud  mine  host;  '^aad 
ye  shall  hang  me  over  the  sign-post  if  there  be  a  dnp 
.mair  lemon  or  a  cum  less  sugar  than  just  soita  jvl 
There  are  three  of  you--you  will  be  for  the  nid 
Scots  peremptoiT  pint-sloup*  for  the  success  of  ibi 

^Better  pray  for  i^than  drink  for  it,  Robiii."  uiA 
Mr.  Trambull.    **  Youra  is  a  dangerous  trader  itobiB ;   ! 
it  hurts  mbny  a  ano— baith  host  and  suest   Bat  jt 
will  get  tlie  l>lue  bowl,  Robin— the  blue  bowl-dut 
will  sloken  all  their  drouth,  and  prevent  the  mm 


we  maunna  sont  hitll,  Robin,  so  as  we  Inve  hm 
sense  to  steer  by."  , 

"  Nanty  Ewart  could  steer  through  the  Pendnd 
Frith  though  he  were  as  drunk  as  the  Baltic  Ooaan, 
said  Robin  Hastie ;  and  instantly  trippiilgdown  suirik 
he  speedily  returned  with  the  materials  for  what  ha 
called  his  brawi^  which  consisted  of  two  Bndiv 
gusrts  of  spirits,  m  a  huge  blue  bowl,  with  all  ttaa 
ingredients  for  punch,  in  the  same  formidable  propM^ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced  Mr.  Anioaf 
or  Nanty  Ewart,  whose  person,  although  ha  was  t 
good  deal  flustered  with  liquor,  was  omerent  froo 
what  Fairford  expected.  His  dress  was  what  ia  eo- 
phatically  termed  the  shabby  gonteel—a  frock  with 
tarnished  lace— a  small  cocked-hat,  ornamented  in  » 
similar  way— a  scariet  waistcoat,  with  fiided  smbind' 
ery,  breeches  of  the  same,  with  silver  knee-banda,  tad 
he  wore  a  smart  hanger  afid  a  pair  of  pistola  ina 
sullied  sword-belt 

"  Herel  come,  patron,"  he  said,  shaking  haoda  will 
Mr.  Trambull.  ''  Well,  I  see  you  have  got  some  gro| 
aboard." 

"It  is  not  my  custom,  Mr.  Ewart,"  sakl  theoM 
gentlemen,  "  as  you  well  know,  to  become  a  6bM* 
berer  or  carouser  thus  late  on  Saturday  at  e'en ;  bttl 
wan  ted  to  recommend  to  your  attention  a  young  intn 

'The  Seottiih  pint  of  liquid  SMaanre  coantnhind*  fef 
EnftiRh  iwMfuref  of  the  nine  denomination.  The  je«t »  **1 
known  of  my  poor  oountryman,  wbo,  dmen  to  extnmicr  W 
the  raillerr  of  Um  Southera.  on  the  amall  deoominatioa  of  tM 
Soottiah  eoin,  at  leosth  antwemd,  '*  Ay,  ar  I  Bat  the  M  mK 
tiMB  that  liaa  the  liM#lNHiMab^       '^ 
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of  <M»i^  that  is  coiag  upon  a  8ometbin«  particular 
lounxvi  wiih  a  letter  to  our  friend  tho  Laird,  from 
Pate-iii-Peril,  as  they  call  him." 

*'ily— indeed?— he  must  be  in  high  trust  for  so 
youn;^  a  centleman.— I  wish  you  ioy,  sir,"  bowing 
tQ  Fairfora.  .  '*By'r  Lady,  as  Shakspeare  says,  you 
are  bringing  up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.--Com&patron, 
we  will  drink  to  Mr.  What-shall-call-ura— What  is 
his  name  7— Did  you  tell  me?— And  have  I  forgot  it 
already  r' 

"  Mr.  Alan  Pairford/*  said  Trumbull. 

'*Ay,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford— a  good  name  for  a  fair 
trader— Mr.  Alan  Fairford;  and  may  he  be  bns  with* 
held  from  the  topmost  round  of  ambition,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  highest  round  of  a  certain  ladder." 
'  While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch  ladle,  and  be 
to  fill  the  glassesL  But  Mr.  TrumbuU  arrested, 
hand,  until  no  had,  as  he  expressed  himself,  sanctified 
the  li^aor  by  a  long  ^race ;  during  the  pronundatipn 
of  vaich,  he  shut  indeed  his  eyes,  but  his  nostrils 
became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  snuffing  up  the  fragrant 
bevera^  with  peculiar  complacency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  length  over,  the  three  fiiends 
sat  down  to  their  beverage,  and  invited  Alan  Fairford 
IP  partaksL  Anxious  about  his  situation,  and  disgusted 
as  he  was  with  his  company,  he  craved,  ana  with 
difficulty  obtained  permission,  under  the  allegation  of 
being  fatigued,  heated,  and  the  like,  to  stretch  himself 
on  a  couch  which  was  in  the  apartmen  t,  and  attempted 
at  least  to  procure  some  rest  oefore  high  water,  when 
the  vessel  was  to  sail. 

He  was  at  length  permitted  to  use  his  freedom,  and 
•tretehed  himself  on  the  couch,  having  his  eyes  for 
some  time  fixed  on  the  jovial  party  be  had  left,  and 
straining  his  ears  to  catch  if  oossibie  a  little  of  their 
conversation.  This  he  soon  found  was  to  no  purpose ; 
for  what  did  actually  reach  his  ears  was  disguised  so 
completely  by  the  use  of  cant  words,  and  the  thieves 
Latin  called  slan^  that  even  when  he  caught  the 
words,  he  found  hunsdf  as  far  as  ever  from  the  sense 
af  their  conversation.    At  length  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three  or  four 
koura,  that  he  was  wakened  by  voices  bidding  him 
hae  up  and  prepare  to  be  jogging.  He  started  up 
accordingly,  and  found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
same  party  of  boon  companions,  who  had  just  des- 
patched their  huge  bowl  of  punch.  To  Alan's  sur- 
prise, the  Uquor  bad  made  but  little  innovation  on  the 
Drains  of  men,  who  were  accustomed  to  dnnk  at  all 
hours,  and  in  the  most  inordinate  quantities.  The 
landlord  indeed  spoke  a  little  thick,  and  the  texts  of 
Mr.  Thomas  TrumbuU  stumbled  on  his  tongue ;  but 
Kanty  was  one  of  those  topers,  who,  becoming  early 
what  6on  vivanU  term  flustered,  remain  whole  nights 
and  days  at  the  same  point  of  intoxication ;  and,  in 
feet,  as  they  are  seldom  entirely  sober,  can  be  as 
lareiy  seen  absolutely  diunk.  Indeed,  Fairford,  had 
iie  not  known  how  Ewart  had  been  engaged  whilst 
ae  himself  was  asleep, '  would  almost  have  sworn 
when  he  awoke^  that  the  man  was  more  sober  than 
when  he  first  entered  the  room. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  th^  de- 
scended below,  where  two  or  three  sailors  and  ruman- 
k>okiiiK  fellows  awaited  their  commands.  Ewart  took 
the  whole  direction  upon  himself,  gave  his  orders  with 
briefness  and  precision,  and  looked  to  their  being  exe- 
cuted with  the  silence  and  celerity  which  that  peculiar 
cilaia  required.  AU  were  now  dismissed  for  the  brig, 
which  lay,  as  Fairford  was  given  to  understand,  a 
fittle  fartner  down  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
teasels  of  light  burden,  till  almost  within  a. mile  of  the 
town. 

When  they  issued  from  the  inn,  the  landlord  bid 
them  Kood-by.  Old  Trumbull  walked  a  little  way 
with  them,  but  the  air  had  probably  conliiderable 
effect  on  the  state  of  his  btain ;  for,  after  reminding 
k  Alan  Fairford  that  the  next  day  was  the  honourable 
Sabbath,  he  became  extremely  excursive  in  an  at- 
tempt to  exhort  him  to  keep  it  holy.  ,  At  length,  being 
perhaps  sensible  that  he  was  becoming  unintelligible, 
he  thrust  a  volumfe  into  Fairford's  hand— hiccupping 
at  the  same  time—"  Good  book— good  book— fine 
hvmn -book— fit  for  the  honourable  Sabbath,  whilk 
awaits  us  to-morrow  morning."—  Here  tho  iron  tongue 


of  time  told  five  fipom  the  town  8teq>le  of  Annan,  to 
the  further  confusion  of  Mr.  Trurabuirs  alreadv  dis- 
ordered ideas.  "Ay?  is  Sunday  come  and  gono 
already?— Heaven  be  praised !  Only  it  is  a  marvel 
the  afternoon  is  sae  dark  for  the  time  of  the  year- 
Sabbath  has  slipped  ower  quietly,  but  we  have  reason 
to  bless  oursells  it  hasnot  been  altogether  misemployed. 
,1  heard  little  of  the  preaching— a  cauld  moralist.  I 
doubt,  served  that  out— but,  eh— the  prayer— I  mind  it 
as  if  I  had  said  the  words  myseO."— Here  he  re- 
peated one  or  two  petitions,  which  were  probably  a 
part  of  his  family  devotions,  before  he  was  summoned 
forth  to  what  he  called  the  way  of  business.  "  I  nevei 
remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so  cannily  off  in  my  lifb." 
—Then  he  recollected  himself  a  little,  and  said  to 
Alan,  "You  may  read  that  book,. Mr.  Fairford,  to* 
morrow,  all  the  same,  though  it  be  Monday ;  for,  you 
see,  it  was  Saturday  when  we  were  thegether,  and 
now  it's  Sunday,  and  it's  dark  night— so  the  Sabbath 
has  slipped  clean  away  through  our  fingera^like  water 
through  a  sieve,  which  abideth  not:  and  we  have  to 
begin  again  to-morrow  morning,  inue  weariful,  base* 
mean,  earthly  employments,  whilk  are  unworthy  of 
an  immortal  spirit— always  excepting  the  way  of  busi-. 
ness.," 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning  to  th# 
town,  and,  at  Ewart's  command,  they  cut  short  tha 
patriarch's  exhortation,  by  leading  him  back  to  his 
own  residence.  The  rest  of  the  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  briK  which  only  waited  their  arrival  to  get 
under  weigh  and  drop  down  the  river.  Nanty  Ewart 
betook  himself  to  steering  the  brig,  and  the  very  touch 
of  the  helm  seemed  to  dispel  the  remaining  inflhenca 
of  the  liquor  which  he  had  drunk,  since,  through  a 
troublesome  and  intricate  channel,  he  was  able  ta 
direct  the  course  of  his  litde  vessel  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy  and  safety. 

Alan  Fairfora,  for  some  time,  availed  himself  of  the 
clearness  of  the  summer  morning  to  gaase  on '  tha 
dimly  seen  shores  betwixt  which  tney  guded,  becom- 
ing less  and  less  distinct  as  they  receded  from  Ach 
other,  until  at  length,  having  adjusted  his  little  bundle 
by  way  of  pillow,  and  wrapt  around  him  the  ,great- 
coat  with  which  old  Trumbull  had  equipped  him,  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  deck,  to  try  to  recover  tha 
slumber  out  of  which  he  had  been  awakened.  Sleep 
had  scarce  begun  to  settle  on  his  eyes,  ere  he  found 
something  stirring  about  his  person.,  with  ready  pre- 
sence of  mind  he  recollected  his  situation,  and  re- 
solved to  show  no  alarm  until  the  purpose  of  this 
became  obvious ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  from  his 
anxiety,  by  finding  it  was  only  the  result  of  ]Nanty*e 
attention  to  his  comfort,  who  was  wrapping  around 
him,  as  softly  as  be  could,  a  §reat  boat-cloak,  in  order 
to  defend  him  from  the  mornine  air.  ,     ^ , 

"Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,''  he  muttered,  "but 
'twere  pity  thou  wert  knocked  off  the  perch  before 
seeing  a  little  more  of  the  sweet  and  sour  of  this 
world— though,  faith,  if  ihou  hast  the  usual  luck  pi 
it,  the  best  way  were  to  leave  thee  to  the  chance  of  a 
seasoning  fever."  <r 

These  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy  with  which 
the  skipper  of  the  little  brig  tucked  the  sea-coat  ronna 
Fairford,  gave  him  a  confidence  of  safety  whuA  he 
had  not  yet  thoroughly  possessed.  He  strAched  him- 
self in  more  security  on  the  hard  planks,  and  wae 
speedily  asleep,  though  his  slumbers  were  feverish 
and  unrBtTeshing.  «  -^  _j 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  that  Alatf  Fainqrd 
inherited  from  his  mother  a  delicate  consutunon,  with 
a  tendency  to  consumption :  and,  being  an  only  child, 
with  such  a  cause  for  apprehension,  care,  to  the  verge 
of  effeminacy,  was  taken  to  preserve  him  from,  damp 
beds,  wet  feet,  and  those  various  emergenae^  to 
which  the  Caledonian  boys  of  much  higher  birth,  but 
more  active  habits,  are  generally  accustomed.  In 
man,  the  spirit  sustains  the  constitutional  weakness, 
as  in  the  winged  tribes  the  feathers  bear  aloft  the 
body.  But  there  is  a  bound  to  these  supporting  quali- 
ties ;  and  as  the  pinions  of  the  bird  must  at  length 
grow  weary,  so  the  vis  animi  of  the  human  struggler 
becomes  broken  down  by  continued  fatigue. 

When  the  voyager  was  awakenod  by  the  liphi  of 
the  sun  now  ridmg  high  in  Heaven,  he  found  hnuself 
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Wilder  the  influence  of  an  almost  intolerable  headache, 
with  heat«  thirst,  shooting  across  the  back  and  loins, 
and  other  symptoms^timatinR  violent  cold,  accom- 
panied with  fever.  The  manner  in  which  he  had 
passed  the  preening  dav  and  night,  though  perhaps 
It  might  have  been  onittle  consequence  to  most  young 
men,  was  to  him;,  delicate  in  constitution  and  nur- 
ture?  attended  with  bad  and  even  perilous  oonse- 

guences.  He  felt  this  was  the  case,  yet  would  fain 
ave  combated  the  svmptoms  of  indtsposition,  which, 
indeed,  be  imputed  chieny  to  sea-sickness.  Ke  sat  up 
on  deck,  and  looked  on  the  scene  around,  as  the  little 
teasel,  having  borne  down  the  Solway  Frith,  was 
beginning,  with  a  favourable  northerly  breeze,  to  bear 
away  to  the  southward,  crossing  the  entrance  of  the 
Wampool  river,  and  preparing  to  double  the  most 
Northerly  point  of  Cumberiand. 

But  Fiurford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly  sickness,  as 
well  as  by  pain  of  a  distressing  and  oppressive  cha-, 
racter;  and  neither  Criffel,  rismg  in  majesty  on  the 
6ne  hand,  nor  thi  distant  yet  more  picturesque  out- 
line of  Skiddaw  and  Olaramara  upon  the  other^  could 
attract  his  attention  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
usually  fixed  by  beautiful  scenery,  and  especially  that 
which  had  in  it  something  new  as  well  as  sinking. 
Tet  it  was  not  in  Alan  Fairford's  nature  to  gjve  way 
to  despondence,  even  when  seconded  by  pain.  He 
had  recourse,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  pocket  ^  but  in- 
9tead  of  the  Uttle  Sallust  he  had  brought  with  him, 
that  the  perusal  of  a  favourite  classical  author  might 
Kelp  to  pass  away  a  heavy  hour,  he  pulled  out  the 
suppcMed  hymn-book  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sentea  a  few  hours  before,  by  that  temperate  and 
scrupulous  person,  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,  a/ia«  Turn- 
penny. The  volume  was  bound  in  sable,  and  its  ex- 
terior might  have  become  a  psalter.  But  what  was 
Alan's  astonishment  to  read  on  the  titlcpage  the  fol- 
loMvng  words :— Merry  Thoughts  fbr  MerryMen ;  or, 
Mother  Midnight's  Miscellany  for  the  smoU  Hours ;'' 
and.  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  was  disgusted  with 
pronigate  tales,  and  more  profligate  songs,  orna- 
mented with  figures  corresponding  in  infamy  with  the 
letteipress. 

''  Oood  God !"  he  thought,  "  and  did  this  hoaiv 
reprobate  summon  his  family  together,  and,  with  such 
a  disgraceful  pledge  of  infamy  in  his  bosom,  venture 
to  approach  the  throne  of  his  Creator  7  It  must  be 
80 ;  the  book  is  bound  after  the  manner  of  those  dedi- 
cated to  devotional  subjects,  and  doubtless,  the 
wretch,  in  his  intoxication,  confounded  the  books  he 
carried  with  him,  as  he  did  the  days  of  the  week."— 
Seized  with  the  disgust  with  which  the  young  and 
generous  usually  regard  the  vices  of  advanced  life, 
Alan,  having  turnea  the  leaves  of  the  book  over  in 
hasty  disdain,  flung  it  from  him,  as  far  as  he  could, 
mto  the  sea.  He  then  had  recourse  to  the  Sallust. 
which  he  had  at  first  sought  for  in  vain.  As  be  opened 
:he  book,  Nanty  Ewart,  who  had  been  looking  over 

lis  shoulder,  made  his  own  opinion  heard. 

"I  think  now,  brother,  if  you  are  so  much  scan- 
dalized at  a  little  piece  of  sculduddcry,  which,  afte^ 
all,  does  r  obody  an jr  harm,  you  had  better  have  given 

*  you  are 

*  Faith,"  answered"'Nanty,  "with  help  of  a  little 
Geneva  text,  I  could  read  my  Sallust  as  well  as  you 
can}"  and  snatching  the  book  from  Alan's  hand,  he 
began  to  read,  in  the  Scottish  accent :— " '  Igitur  ex 
divUiis  JuventuUm  luxuria  atque  avariiia  cum  su- 
perbia  invasvre :  rapwe,  consumere ;  sua  parti  pen- 
derc,  qliena  eupere  :  pudorem^  amicitiam.  pudid' 
(uzm,  divina  atoue  humana  prorniscuaf  nUiil  pensi 
fieguc  truKterati  /laftcre.'*— There  is  a  slap  in  the  face 
now,  for  an  honest  fellow  that  has  been  bucanier 
mr"  "■ 
n< 
you 

*The  tnmlfttioa  of  Uie  punfe  it  ttiiu  fiven  by  Sir  Henry 
Stauait  Qf  AUan^on.-"  Th«  youth,  taught  to  look  up  to  riches 
MM  the  ■overeifTi  food,  became  apt  pupil*  in  the  lehool  ofLtura- 
n.  Rapacity  and  profunion  went  hand  in  hand.  CarelAa*  of 
thsir  own  fortunes,  and  eanr  to  poikm  thow  of  othem,  •hame 
and  feiBorae.  mpdetty  and  modermtion,  every  principle  gave 
wv."-ir«rti  tfSaUiM,  wtA  OflfiMi  Bmpi,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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bed  and  aostere  as  thy  style— the  one  has  as  little 
mercy  as  the  other  has  grace>  By  my  soul,  it  is  un- 
handsome to  make  personal  reflections  on  an  old 
aoquaintanpa  who  seeks  a  Httle  civil  inteiroarsewith 
you  after  nigh  twenty  years'  separation.  On  my  sod, 
Master  Sallust  deserves  to  float  on  the  Solway  bet- 
ter than  Mother  Midnight  herself.** 

"Perhaps,  in  some  respect,  he  may  merit  better 
usage  at  our  hands,"  said  Alan;  "for  if  he  has  da- 
scribed  vice  plainly,  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  rendering  it  generally  abhorred." 

"Well."  said  the  seaman,  "I  have  heard  of  the 
Sortes  YirgiliaoaB,  and  I  dare  sav  the  Sortes  Sallns- 
danas  are  as  true  every  tittle.  I  nave  consulted  hon- 
est Crispus  on  my  own  account,  and  have  bad  a  cuff 
for  my  pains.  But  now  see,  I  open  the  book  on  youfr 
behalf;  and  behold  what  occurs  first  to  my  eye!— Lo 
you  there — ^  Catilina . . .  omnxaviflagUiMOTuin  aXqiu 
facinoTOwrvm  circum  at  habebat.*  And  then  again 
— '  Btiam  ti  quia  d  culpa  vacuua  in  amieiliam  tjita 
inciderat,  quoHdiano  uau  par  aimiliaquc  atteria  e^- 
ciebatur.^*  That  is  what  I  call  plain  speaking  on  the 
part  of  the  old  Roman,  Mr.  Fairford.  By  the  way, 
that  is  a  capital  name  for  a  lawyer." 

"  Lawyer  as  I  am,"  said  Pairtbrd,  **I  do  not  under- 
stand your  inniJendo." 

*'Nay,  then,**  said  Ewart,  "I  can  tnr  h  another 
way,  as  well  as  the  hypocritical  old  rascal  Turnpenny 
himself  could  do.  I  would  have  you  to  know  tbat  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  my  Bible-book,  as  well  as 
with  my  friend  Sallust"  He  then,  in  a  snuflEling  and 
canting  tone,  began  to  repeat  the  Scripture  texf— 
"  *  David  thcr^ort  departed  thence^  ana  tpent  to  tka 
cave  qf  AduUam,  And  etery  one  thai  toas  in  dia- 
treaa^  and  nery  one  that  vaa  in  dtbU  o^  errry  o^t 
that  waa  diaccntented^  gathered  themaelvea  together 
unto  him^  and  A«  became  a  captain  over  them.*  what 
think  you  of  that?"  he  said,  suddenly  cbang;ing  his 
manner.    "  Have  I  touched  you  now,  sir  7" 

**  you  are  as  far  off  as  ever,"  replied  Fairford. 

"What  the  devil!  and  vou  a  repeadng  frigate  be- 
tween Summertrces  and  the  Laird !  Tell  that  to  the 
marines— the  sailors  won't  believe  it.  But  you  are  right 
to  be  csutious,  since  you  can't  say  who  are  ri^ht,  who 
not.— But  you  look  ill :  it's  but  the  cold  morntns  air^ 
Will  you  have  a  can  of  flip,  or  a  jonim  of  hot  runiboT— 
or  will  you  splice  the  mam-brace"— (showiiig  a  |?)irit- 
flask)— "Will  you  have  a  quid— or  a  pipe — or  a 
cigar?— a  pinch  of  snuff^  at  least,  to  clear  your  brami 
and  sharpen  your  apprehension  ?" 

Fahford  rejected  all  these  friendly  propositions. 

"Why.  then,"  continued  Ewart,  ^*  if  you  will  do 
nothing  for  the  free  trade,  I  must  patronise  it  myaelE* 

So  saying,  he  took  a  large  glass  of  brandy. 

"A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  me,"  he  condnued,— 
**of  the  dog  that  wUl  worry  me  one  day  soon ;  aiMi 
yet,  and  be  d— d  to  me  for  an  ijiot,  I  must  always 
have  him  at  my  throat.  But,  says  the  old  catchy- 
Here  he  sung,  and  sung  well— 

••  •  Let's  drink-lel'ii  drink-wbile  lilb  we  have ; 

We'll  find  but  cold  drinkioc.  cold  diinkinf  in  ttie  ftave^* 
All  this,"  he  continued,  "is  no  charm  against  the 
headache.  I  wish  I  had  any  Uiing  that  could  6o  yoa 
good.- Faith,  and  we  have  tea  and  coffee  aboard! 
I'll  open  a  chest  or  a  bag,  and  let  you  have  sonic  in 
an  instant.  You  are  at  the  age  to  like  such  catlap 
better  than  better  stuff."  , 

Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer  of  tea. 

Nanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about,  **  Break 
open  yon  chest— take  out  your  capful^  you  bastard 
01  a  powder-monkey;  we  may  want  it  again. — No 
sugar?- all  used  up  for  grog,  say  you?— knock 
another  losf  to  pieces,  can't  ye  7— and  get  the  kcitls 
boilins,  ye  hell's  baby,  in  no  time  at  all!" 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedingsi  he  was  in  a 
short  time  able  to  return  to  the  place  where  his  pas- 
senger lay  sick  and  exhausted,  with  a  cup,  or  rather 
a  canfiil,  of  tea ;  for  every  thing  was  on  a  lai^  scale 
on  board  of  the  Jumping  Jenny.     Alan  drnnk  it 


After  enuroeitttinff  the  evil  qualities  of  Catiline's  aMociata^ 

int  I 

ftull: 

of  ioterooane  and  aDarea  artfully  aprmd,  ralMlucd  everr  aci^ 
pie,  and  early  aaaimilaied  them  to  their  conductoia."— JHaflk 


the  author  adda,  "  If  it  happened  that  any  as  yet  uncocnnif 
nated  by  viee  were  fatally  drawn  into  his  fhendship,  thceflbrtt 
-' -  -' *    -""   ed  ever      — 


p.  la. 
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Mgerlr.  and  with  so  mvcb  appeannee  of  being  t^ 
freuMd,  that  Nanty  Ewart  swore  be  #ould  have 
aouM  too,  and  only  laced  it,  aa  his  phrase  went,  with 
a  sin^  Klase  of  brandy.* 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

XAaaAITVX  OF  ALAN  FAiDFORP,  CONTINVBD. 

Wb  left  'Alan  Faiiford  on  the  deck  of  the  Utde 
amugRliog  brig,  in  that  disconsolate  situation,  when 
siduiese  and  nausea  atta^L  a  heated  and  fevered 
frame,  and  an  anxious  mind..  His  share  of  aea-eick- 
ncsB,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  .to  engross  his 
sensations  entirely,  or  altogether  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  what  was  passing  around  If  he  could  not 
d^bt  in  the  swiftness  and  agility  with  which  the 
*'litue  frigate**  walked  the  waves,  or  amuse  himself 
oy  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  sea* views  around  him, 
where  Che  distant  Skiddaw  raised  his  brow,  as  if  in 
defiance  of  the  clouded  eminence  of  CriiTel,  which 
lorded  it  over  the  Scottish^side  of  the  estuarv,  he  had 
^lirits  and  composureenough  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tioo  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  on  whose  character 
his  own  safety  in  all  probability  waa  dependent. 

Nanty  Ewart  had  now  given  the  helm  to  one  of 
his  peopK  a  bald-pated,  grizzled  old  fellow,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  evading  the  revenue 
laws,^  with  now  and  then  the  relaxation  of  a  few 
moniha'  imprisonment  for  deforcing  officers,  resist- 
ing seixures,  and  the  like  offences. 

Nanty  himnslf  sat  down  bv  Faiiford,  helped  him 
to  his  tea,  with  such  other  refreshments  as  he  could 
thmk  of;  and  seemecl  in  his  way  sincerely  desirous 
to  make  his  situadon  as  comfortable  as  things  ad- 
mitted. Fairford  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  study 
his  countenance  and  manners  more  closely. 

It  was  plain,  Ewart,  though  a  good  seaman,  had 
not  beoi  bred  npon  that  element.  He  was  a  reason- 
ably good  scholar,  and  seemed  fond  of  showing  it,  by 
recurring  to  the  subject  of  Sallust  and  Juvenal ;  while, 
OD  the  ether  hand,  sea-phrases  seldom  chequered  his 
conversation-  He  had  been  in  person  what  is  called 
annart  little  man;  but  thetropieal  sun  had  burnt  his 
ori^ally  fair  complexion  to  a  dusty  red ;  and  (he  bile 
which  was  diflused  through  his  system,  had  stained 
It  with  a  ydlowish  black— what  ought  to  have  been 
the  white  part  of  his  eyes,  in  particular,  bad  a  hue  as 
deep  as  the  topaz.  He  was  verv  thin,  or  rather  ema- 
ciated, and  his  countenances  though  still  indicating 
alertness  and  activity^  showed  a  constitution  exhausted 
with  excessive  use  of  his  favourite  stimulus. 

**  I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,"  said  he  to  Fauford. 
"  Had  you  been  an  officer  of  the  d— d  customs,  my 
terriers*^  backs  would  have  been  up."  Ho  opened  his 
breast  and  showed  Alan  a  pair  of  pistols  disposed 
between  his  waistcoat  and  jacket,  placing  his  fioger  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  cock  of  One  of  them.  ^  But 
come,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  though  you're  a  close 

•I  am  tony  to  mv.  (hat  the  nodes  of  ooaoMlment  dMcribed 
m  tikt  magiuuy  pranMM  or  Mr.  Tnimball,  are  of  a  kind  which 
have  been  common  on  the  ft-ootiera  of  late  rear*.  The  oeigh- 
boorhood  of  two  natiora  haviog  diAirent  lawa,  tboufti  united 
ta  foveniment.  still  lead*  to  a  mvUitude  of  traniareaaion*  on 
U«  Bonier,  and  extreme  dilBealty  in  anireheodinrdelinquenta. 
Abuat  tv^vty  f*»n  finea,  aa  far  aa  my  recollection  aervea,  tttare 
m*  alocur  ttie  frontier  ao  organized  gnng  of  coinem.  forgera, 
aun^era,  and  other  malethctnta,  whose  operations  were  con- 
d«ct^  oo  a  scale  pot  inferior  to  what  ia  liere  described.  The 
chief  of  tlie  partr  was  one  Richard  Meodliaro,  a  carpenter, 
who  roae  to  opulence,  althoufh  ianonuit  vxea  of  the  arts  of 
leadisf  and  wrilinf  But  lie  had  Ibund  a  short  road  to  wealth, 
and  had  taken  siiigalar  meamres  for  conducting  bit  opcrationi. 
AaMKst  these,  lie  found  aaeaas  to  build,  in  Uie  suburb  of  Bsr> 
wwk  called  SpitUl,  a  street  of  bbmH  hoaies,  as  if  ^for  Uw 
iavesment  of  property.  He  htmaelf  inhabited  one  of  Uiese ; 
another,  a  species  of  pablichouw,  waa  open  to  his  confede- 
rates, who  held  secret  and  unsuspected  communication  with 
hia  hr  eroaaiof  the  raoft  of  the  mterwning  houses,  aod  de- 
•ccvdiaa  by  a  liap-atair,  which  admitted  them  into  the  aleova 
of  ihedioingroom  of  Dick  Mendh&rn'a  prit-ate  mansion.  A 
vaolt.  loo,  beneath  Mendham's  stable,  was  accessible  in  the 
maflser  atentioned  in  the  novel.  The  post  of  one  of  the  stalla 
nmed  rwnd  on  a  bolt  bemc  withdrawn,  aod  gavo  admitunce 
to  a  subtonaneao  place  of  eonocalmcot  for  eonirabond  aod 
acolen  go<ids,  to  a  great  extent  Richard  Mendham,  the  head 
of  thisi^nr  A»rroidfS>le  conspiracjr.  which  involved  analeihctors 
of  every  kmd,  waa  tried  and  executed  at  Jedbarch,  where  Uie 
•Btbor  waa  preseat  as  Stieriff  of  fiolkirkshiva.    Mendham  liad 

Kiooaly  oeen  tried,  but  escaped  by  want  of  proof  aad  the 
Rtiity  of  hia 
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one.  1  dare  say  yon  thtnk  me  a  queer  customer:  but 
I  can  tell  voo,  they  (hat  see  the  ship  leave  harbour 
know  but  little  of  the  aeas  she  is  to  sail  through. 
My  father,  honest  old  gentleman,  never  would  haye 
thought  to  see  me  master  of  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

Fairlbrd  said,  it  seemed  very  clear  indeed  that  Mr. 
Ewart's  education  waa  far  aciperior  to  the  line  he  at 
present  occupied. 

"  O,  Crifiel  to  Solway  Mosa  I"  said  the  other. 
"Why,  man,  I  should  have  been  an  expounder  of  the 
word,  with  a  wig  like  a  snow-wreath,  and  a  stipend 
hke— like— like  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  I  suppose. 
I  can  spend  thrice  as  much  aa  that,  though^  being 
such  aa  («m."  Here  he  sung  a  scrap  of  an  old  Nor- 
thumbritfa  ditty,  mimicking  the  butr  of  the  nativea 
of  that  coooty :~ 

"Winy  FMtsr^  me  to  an, 
Billar  baoklea  at  his  knaoT^ 
Ha'U  come  back  and  marnr  ma- 
Canny  WlUy  Foal«rr 

"I  have  00  doubt,"  said  Fairidrd,  "your  prssent 
occupation  is  more  lucrauvet  but  I  should  have 
thought  theohurch  might  have  been  more"-' 

He  stopped,  reoojlecung  that  it  was  not  hia  busineai 
to  say  any  thing  disagreeable. 

"  More  re4>ectable,  you  mean,  I  suppose  T'  said 
EwarL  with  a  sneer,  and  squirting  the  tobacco-juioe 
through  his  front  teeth ;  then  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  candoiu*  whi6h 
soine  internal  touch  of  conscienoe  dictated.  "And 
so  it  would,  Mr.  Fairford—and  haopier,  too,  by  a 
thousand  d^eea— though  I  have  had  my  pleasures 
too.  But  there  was  my  father,  (God  bless  the  old 
man  I)  a,  true  chip  of  the  old  Presbyterian  block, 
walked  his  parish  like  a  captain  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  was  always  ready  to  do  good  to  rich  and  poor— 
Off  went  the  laird's  hat  to  the  minister,  as  fast  as  the 
poor  m  an*s  bonnet  When  the  eye  saw  h  im— Psha  w  I 
what  have  I  to  do  with  that  now  1— Yes,  he  was,  as 
Virgil  hath  it,  '  Vir  sapuntia  et  pUtaU  grama.*  But 
he  mighi  have  been  the  wiser  man,  had  ne  kept  tne  at 
home,  when  he  sent  roe  at  nineteen  to  study  Divinity 
at  the  head  of  the  highest  stair  m  the  Covenant-Close. 
It  was  a  cursed  mistake  in  the  old  sentlenian.  What 
though  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kitdebasket  (for  she  wrote 
herself  no  less)  was  our  cousin  five  times  removed, 
and  took  ^e  on  that  account  to  board  and  lodging, 
at  six  shillings,  instead  of  seven  sbilUngs  a-wcek  7  it 
was  a  d— d  bad  saving,  aa  the  case  proved.  Yet  her 
very  dignity  might  have  kept  me  m  order :  for  she 
never  read  a  chapter  excepting  out  of  a  Cambridge 
Bible,  printed  by  Daniel,  and  bound  in  embroidered 
velvet.  I  think  1  see  it  at  this  moment !  And  on  Sun 
days,  when  we  h^d  a  quart  of  twopenny  ale,  instead 
of  buttermilk,  to  our  porridge,  it  was  always  served  up 
in  a  silver  posset-disli.  Also  she  used  silver-mounted 
spectacles,  whereas  even  my  father's  were  cased  in 
mere  horn.  These  things  had  their  impreeaion  at  first, 
but  we  get  used  to  grandeur  by  degrt^s.  Well^  sir  !— 
Gad,  I  can  scarce  get  on  with  my  story— it  sticks  hi 
my  throat— must  tako  a  trifle  to  wash  it  down.— 
Well,  this  dame  had  a  daughter— Jess  Cantrips,  a 
black-eyed,  bouncing  wench— and,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  there  was  the  d— d  five-story  stair— her  foot 
was  never  from  it,  whether  I  went  out  or  came  home 
from  the  Divinity  Hall.  1  would  have  eschewed  her. 
sir— I  would,  on  nty  soul ;  fori  was  as  innocent  a  lad 
as  ever  came  from  Lammermuir;  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape,  retreat,  or  flight,  unless  *  could 
have  got  a  pair  of  wing^  or  made  use  of  a  ladder 
seven  stories  high,  to  scale  the  window  of  my  attic. 
It  signifies  little  talking— you  may  suppose  how  all 
this  was  to  end— I  would  have  mamed  the  gn-1,  and 
taken  ray  chance— I  would,  by  Heaven !  for  she  was 
a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  till  she  and  I  met  j  but 
you  know  the  old  song,  '  Ku-k  would  not  let  us  be.' 
A  gentleman,  in  my  case,  Would  have  settled  tne 
matter  with  the  Kirk- treasurer  for  a  small  sum  of 
money ;  but  the  poor  stibbler^he  penniless  dominie, 
having  married  his  cousin  of  Kittlebasket,  must  next 
have  proclaimed  her  frail tv  to  the  whole  nansh,  bv 
mounting  the  throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and 
proving,  as  Othello  says,  '  his  love  a  whore,'  in  fact 
of  the  whole  congregation. 
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In  this  extremity  I  dared  not  stay  where  I  wa& 
and  so  thought  to  go  home  to  my  fhther.  But  firai  1 
got  Jack  Hadaway,  a  lad  from  the  same  parish,  and 
who  lived  in  the  same  infernal  stair,  to  make  some 
inquiries  how  the  old  gentleman  had  taken  the  mat- 
ter. I  soon,  by  way  ot  answer,  learned,  to  the  great 
uicreeae  of  my  comfortable  reflections,  that  the  good 
old  man  made  as  much  clamour,  as  if  such  a  thing 
as  a  man's  eating  his  weddingf  dinner  without  sayii^ 
grace  had  never  happened  since  Adam's  time.  He 
did  nothing  for  six  days  but  cry  out,  'Ichabod,  Icha- 
bod,  the  glory  is  departed  from  my  house!'  and  on 
the  seven tn  he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  be  en- 
larged on  this  incident  as  illustrative  of  *|e  of  the 
groat  occasions  for  humiliation,  and  causes  oniational 
defection.  I  hope  the  course  he  took  comforted  him- 
self—I am  sure  it  made  me  ashamed  to  sliow  my  nose 
at  home.  So  I  went  down  to  Leith,  and,  exchanging 
niy  hoddin  gray  coat  of  my  mother's  spinning  for  such 
a  jacket  as  this,  I  entered  my  name  at  the  rendezvous 
as  an  able-bodied  landsman,  and  sailed  with  the  ten- 
der round  to  Plymouth,  where  theywere  fitting  out 
a  squadron  for  the  West  Indies.  There  I  was  put 
aboard  the  Fearnought,  Captain  Daredevil— among 
whose  crew  I  soon  learned  to  fear  Satan,  (the  terror 
of  mv  early  youth,)  as  little  as  the  toughest  Jack  on 
board.  I  had  some  qualms  at  first,  but  I  took  the 
remedy"  (tapping  the  case-bottle)  "  which  I  recom- 
mended to  you,  being  as  good  for  sickness  of  soul  as 
for  sickness  of  the  stomach— What,  you  won't9— 
yery  well,  I  must,  then— here  is  to  ye.'* 

**^You  would,  I  am  afraid,  find  your  education  of 
little  use  in  your  new  condition*?"  said  Fairford. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  resumed  the  Captain  of  the 
Jumping  Jenny;  "my  handful  of  Latin,  and  small 
pinch  of  Greek,  were  as  useless  as  old  junk,  to  be 
sure;  but  my  reading,  writing,  and  accomptinff,  stood 
me  in  good  stead,  and  brought  me  forward.  %  might 
have  been  schoolmaster— ay,  and  master,  in  time :  but 
that  valiant  liquor,  rum,  made  a  conqiieat  of  me 
rather  too  often,  and  so,  make  what  sail  I  could,  I 
always  went  fo  leeward.  We  were  four  yeare  broil- 
insc  in  that  blasted  climate,  and  I  came  back  at  last 
with  a  little  prize-money.— I  always  had  thoughts  of 
putting  things  to  rights  in  the  Covenant-Close,  and 
reconcilinn;  myself  to  my  father.  I  found  out  Jack 
Hadawar,  who  was  Tajftowing^  awav  with  a  dozen 
of  wretched  boys,  and  a  fine  sti-inft  of  stories  he  had 
ready  to  regale  my  ears  withal.  My  father  had  lec- 
tured on  what  he  called  '  my  falling  away,*  for  seven 
Sabbaths,  when,  just  as  his  parishionere  began  to 
hope  that  the  course  was  at  an  end,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  on  the  eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack 
Hadaway  assured  me,  that  if  I  wished  to  atone  for 
m V  errore,  by  undergoing  the  fate  of  the  firet  martyr, 
I  had  only  to  go  to  my  native  village,  where  the  very- 
stones  of  the  street  would  rise  up  against  me  as  my 
(athePs  murderer.  Here  was  a  pretty  item— well, 
my  toncue  clove  to  my  mouth  for  an  hour»  and  was 
.>nly  able  at  last  to  utierthe  name  of  Mrs.  Cantrips. 
O  this  was  a  new  theme  for  my  Job's  comforter.  My 
sudden  departure— my  father's  no  loss  sudden  death 
—had  prevented  the  payment  of  the  arreare  of  my 
board  and  lodging— the  landlord  was  a  haberdasher, 
with  a  heart  as  rotten  as  the  muslin  wares  he  dealt  in. 
Wuhout  re  jpect  to  her  ace,  or  gentle  kin,  my  Ladv 
Kittlebasket  was  ejected  from  her  airy  habitation— 
her  porridge-pot,  silver  posset-dish,  silver-mounted 
spectacles,  and  Daniel's  Cambridije  Bible,  sold,  at  the 
Oross^of  Edinburgh,  to  the  cadie'who  would  bid 
highest  for  them,  and  she  herself  driven  to  the  work- 
house, where  she  got  in  with  difficulty,  but  was  easily 
iinough  lifted  out.  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  dead  as 
her  friends  could  desire.  Merry  tidings  this  to  me, 
who  had  been  the  d— d"  (he  paused  a  moment)  ^^origo 
mfl/£— Gad,  I  think  my  confession  would  sound  bet- 
ter in  Latin  than  in  English ! 

"  But  the  best  jest  was  behind— I  had  just  power  to 
stammer  out  something  about  Jess— by  my  faith  ho 
had  an  answer !  I  had  taught  Jess  one  trade,  and, 
like  a  prudent  girl,  she  hod  found  out  another  for 
herself;  unluckily,  ihej^  were  both  contraband,  and 
Jess  Cantrips,  daughter  of  the  Lady  Kittlebasket,  had 
ihe  honour  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations,  for 


street-walking  and  pocket-picking;  about  ttx  romitlis 
before  I  touched  shore." 

He  changed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected  pleasantry 
into  an  attempt  to  laugh ;  then  drew  hia  swaiiliy 
hand  across  his  swarthy  eves,  and  said  in  a  mon 
natural  accent,  "Poor  Jess !" 

There  was  a  pause— until  Fairford,  pitying  the  poor 
man's  state  of  mind,  and  believing  he  saw  someCoioK 
in  him  that,  but  for  early  error  and  subseqiieat  po- 
fligacy,  might  have  been  excellent  and  nobie^  helped 
on  the  convereation  by  asking,  in  a  toneof  oommias- 
ration^  how  he  had  been  able  to  endure  such  a  loadoc 
calamity. 

"  Why.  very  well,"  answered  the  seaman;  **eKeeed- 
ingly  well— like  a  tight  ship  in  a  brisk  sale.— Let  ne 
recollect.— I  remember  thanking  Jack,  very  oom> 
posedly,  for  the  mterestitig  and  agreeable  communi- 
cation ;  I  then  pulled  out  my  canvass  pouch,  wiib 
my  hoard  of  moidores,  and  taking  out-  two  pieoea  I 
bid  Jack  keep  the  rest  till  I  came  back,  as  I  was  fior 
a  cruise  about  Auld  Reekie.  The  poor  deril  looked 
anxiously,^  but  I  shook  him  by  tho  hand  and  laa 
down  staire,  in  such  confusion  of  mind,  that,  not- 
withstanding what  I  had  heard,  I  expected  to  meei 
Jess  at  every  turning;. 

"It  was  market-day,  and  the  usoal  number  of 
rogues  and  fools  were  assembled  at  the  Cross.  I  ob* 
served  every  body  looked  strange  on  me,  and  I  thoqgfat 
some  laughed.  I  fancy  I  had  been  making  mieer 
faces  enough,  and  perhaps  talking  to  mvaelf.  when 
I  saw  myself  used  in  this  manner,  I  neld  out  my 
clenched  fists  straight  before  me,  stooped  my  head 
and,  like  a  ram  when  he  makes  his  race,  darted  eo 
right  down  the  street,  scattering  groups  of  %veather- 
beaten  lairds  and  perriwigged  burgesses,  and  bearing 
down  all  before  me.  I  heard  the  cry  of  *  Seize  the 
madman  !*  echoed,  in  Celtic  sounds,  from  the  City 
Guard,  with '  Cease  ta  matman !'— but  pureuit  and  op- 
position were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  career:  tne 
smell  of  the  sea,  1  suppose,  fed  me  to  Leiih^  where, 
soon  after,  I  found  myself  walking  very  quietly,  <«{ 
the  shore,  admiring  the  tough  round  ana  sound  cord- 
age of  the  VMsels,  ind  thinking  how  a  loop,  with  a 
man  at  the  en&  of  one  of  them,  would  look,  by  way  of 
tassel. 

"I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezvous,  formerly  mr 
place  of  refuge— in  1  bolted— found  one  or  tv,-o  ofl 
acquaintances,  made  balf-a-dozen  new  ones— drank 
for  two  days— was  put  aboard  the  tender— off  to 
Portsmouth— then  landed  at  the  Haslaar  hospital  ifl 
a  fine  hissing-hot  fever.  Never  mind— I  got  better- 
nothing  can  kill  mo— the  West  Indies  were  my  lot 
again,  for  since  I  did  not  go  where  I  deserved  in  the 
next  world,  I  bad  something  as  like  such  quartere  as 
can  be  had  in  this— black  devils  for  inhabitants^ 
fiames  and  earthquakes,  and  so  forth,  for  your  ele- 
ment. Well,  brother,  something  or  other  1  did  ct 
said— I  can't  tell  what— How  the  devil  should  I  wh« 
I  was  as  drunk  as  David's  sow,  ^ou  know  ?— Bat  I 
was  punished,  my  lad— made  to  kiss  the  wench  that 
never  speaks  but  when  she  scolds,  and  that's  the  * 
gunner's  daughter,  comrade.  Yes^  the  minister's 
son  of— no  matter  where— has  the  cat's  Bcratch  on 
his  back !  This  roused  me— and  when  we  Mrere  ashore 
with  the  boat,  I  gave  throe  inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a  , 
stout  tussle,  to  the  fellow  I  blamed  most,  and  so  took 
the  bush  for  it.  There  were  plenty  of  wild  lads  then 
along  shore— and,  I  don't  care  who  knows — I  went 
on  the  account,  look  you— sailed  under  the  black  flag 
and  marrow-bones— was  a  good  friend  to  the  aei^ 
and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it." 

Fairford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at  finding  him- 
self, a  lawyer,  so  close  to  a  character  so  lawlesi^ 
thought  it  l>est.  nevertheless,  to  pilt  a  good  face  on  iht 
matter,  and  asked  Mr.  Ewart,  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  he  could  assume,  "whether  he  was  fortunata 
as  a  rover?" 

"No,  no— d— n  it,  no,"  replied  Nanty;  "die  devil  a 
crumb  of  butter  was  ever  churned  that  would  stick 
upon  my  bread..  There  was  no  order  among  us— ha 
that  was  captain  to-day,  was  swabber  to-monow ; 
and  as  for  plunder— they  say  old  Avery,  and, one  or 
two  close  hunks,  made  money;  but  in  mv  time,  all 
went  as  it  came:  and  reason  good,  for  if  a  uUow  had 
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mvrd  fire  dollars,  his  throat  would  hare  been  cut  in 
his  hammock— And  then  it  was  a  cruel,  blorxly  work 
—Pah— we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  I  broke  with  them 
at  last,  for  what  they  did  on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow 
—no  matter  what  it  was-^ad  enough,  since  it  fright- 
ened me— I  took  French  leave,  and  came  in  upon  (he 
proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that  business.  And 
here  I  sit,  the  skipper  of  the  Jumping  Jenny— a  nut- 
flfaeil  of  a  thing,  but  goes  through  the  water  \]ke  a 
dolphin.  If  it  were  not  foryon  hypocritical  scoundrel 
sr  AnnaiL  who  has  the  best  end  of  the  profit,  and  takes 
ifone  of  tnc  risk,  I  should  be  viell  enough— as  well  as 
1  want  to  be.  Here  is  no  lack  of  my  best  friend,"— 
touchin^his  case-bottle;— ** but,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
be  and  t  have  got  so  used  to  each  other,  I  begin  to 
think  he  is  like  a  professed  joker^that  makes  your  sides 
sore  wth  laughing,  if  you  see  him  but  now  and  then; 
boi  if  you  take  up  house  with  him,  he  can  only  make 
Your  head  stupid.    But  I  warrant  the  old  fellow  is 


doing  the  best  he  can  for  m&  after  all." 
"And  what  may  that  be  T' said  Pairford. 
"He  is  KILLING  me,"  replied  Nsnty  Ewact;  "and 
I  am  onlyr  sony  he  is  so  long  about  it." 

So  saying  he  jumped  on  nis  feet,  and  tripping  up 
and  down  the  deck,  gaye  his  orders  with  his  usual 
dearaesB  and  decision,  notwithstanding  the  consi- 
derable quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had  contrived  to 
nrallow  while  recounting  his  history. 

Although  far  from  feeling  well,  Fah'ford  endea- 
voured to  rouse  himself  and  walk  to  the  head  of  the 
brig,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect,  as  well  as  to  take 
tome  note  of  the  course  which  the  vessel  held.  To 
his  peat  surprise,  instead  of  standing  across  to  the 
opposite  shore  from  which  she  had  departed,  the  brig 
was  going  down  the  Frith,  and  apparently  steering 
into  the  Irish  sea.  He  called  to  Nanty  Ewart,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  course  they  were  pursu- 
ing, and  asked  why  they  did  not  stand  straight  across 
the  Frith  for  some  port  in  Cumberland. 

"Why,  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable  question, 
now,"  answered  Nanty:  "as  if  a  ship  could  go  as 
strait  to  its  port,  as  a  norse  to  the  stable,  or  a  free- 
trader could  sail  the  Solway  as  securely  as  a  King's 
cotter!  Why,  Til  tell  ye,  brothrr— if  I  do  not  sec  a 
smoke  on  Bowness,  that  is  the  village  upon  the  head- 
land yonder,  I  musi  stand  out  to  sea  for  twenty-four 
boors  at  least,  for  we  must  keep  tho  wcathorgage  if 
there  are  hawks  abroad." 

"And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safctr.  Master 
Ewart,  what  is  to  be  done  then  7" 
/'Why  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  must  keep  ofT  till 
n^t,  and  then  run  you,  with  the  kegs  and  the  rest  of 
the  hiinber,  ashore  at  Skinburness.'*^ 

**And  then  I  am  to  meet  with  this  same  Laird 
whom  I  have  the  letter  for?"  continued  Fairford. 

"That."  said  Ewart,  "is  thereafter  as  it  may  be: 
the  *?hip  has  its  course— the  fair-trader  has  his  port- 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say^wherc  the  Laird  may  be 
found.  But  he  will  be  witntn  twenty  miles  of  us,  off' 
or  on— and  it  will  be  my  business  to  guide  you  to 
him." 

Pairford  could  not  withatand  the  passing  impulse 
of  terror  which  crossed  him,  when  thus  remuided  that 
he  was  so  absolutely  in  the  power  of  a  man,  who,  by 
his  own  account,  hnd  been  a  pirate,  and  who  was  at 
present,  in  all  prohability,  an  outlaw  as  well  as  a  con- 
trabancl  trader.  Nanty  Ewart  guessed  the  cause  of 
his  involantary  shuddering. 

"What  the  devil  should  I  gain,"  he  said,  "by 
passing  eo  poor  a  card  as  you  are?— Have  I  not  had 
ace  of  tramps  in  my  hand,  and  did  I  pot  play  it  fairly? 
Ay.  I  »ay  the  Jumping  Jenny  can  run  in  other  ware 
as  well  as  kegs.  Put  ngma  and  tau  to  Ewart^  and 
see  how  thai  will  spell— D*ye  take  me  now  T 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Fairford;  "I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant of  what  you  allude  to  ?" 

**Now,  by  Jove r*  said  Nanty  Ewart,  "thou  art 
either  the  deepest  or  the  shallowest  fellow  I  ever  met 
with— or  you  are  not  ri^ht  after  all.  I  wonder  where 
Summertrees  could  pick  up  such  a  tender  along- 
riiore.    Will  you  let  me  see  nis  letter?" 

Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  gfatify  his  wish,  which, 
he  was  aware,  he  could  not  easily  resist.  The  master 
of  the  Juir  pmg  Jenny  kwked  at  the  direction  very  at- 
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tenfively.then  turned  the  letter  to  and  fVo,and  examuied 
each  flourish  of  the  pen,  as  if  he  were  judginfc  of  a 
piece  of  ornamented  manuscript;  then  handed  it  back 
to  Fairford,  without  a  single  word  of  remark. 

"  Am  I  right  now?"  said  the  young  lawyer. 

"Why,  for  that  matter,"  answered  Nanty,  "the 
letter  is  right,  sure  enough ;  but  whether  y<m  are  richt 
or  not,  is  your  own  business,  rather  than  mine."— 
And,  striking  upon  a  flint  with  the  back  of  a  knife, 
he  kindled  a  cigar  as  thick  as  his  finger,  and  began 
to  smoke  away  with  i^at  perseverance. 

Alau  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him  with  a 
melancholy  feeling  divided  betwixt  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  unhappy  man^  and  a  not  unnatural  appre- 
hension for  the  iasueof  his  own  adventure. 

Ewart,  notwithstanding  the  stupifying  nature  of  his 
pastime,  seemed  to  guess  what  was  working  in  hie 
passenger's  mind :  for,  after  they  had  remained  some 
time  engaged  in  silently  observing  each  other,  he  sud- 
denly dashed  his  cigar  on  the  deck,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Well  then,  if  you  are  sorry  for  me,  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  D— n  me,  if  I  have  cared  a  button  for  man  or 
mother's  son,  since  two  yeara  since,  when  I  had 
another  peep  of  Jack  Hadaway.  The  fellow  was  got 
as  fat  as  a  Norway  whale— married  to  a  great  Dutch- 
built  quean  that  had  brought  him  six  children.  I  be- 
lieve he  did  not  know  me,  and  thought  I  was  come  to  . 
rob  his  house ;  however,  I  made  up  a  poor  face,  ana 
told  him  who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  would  have  given 
me  shelter  and  clothes,  and  began  to  tell  me  of  the 
moidores  that  were  in  bank,  when  I  wanted  them. 
Egad,  he  changed  his  note  when  I  told  him  what  mv 
life  had  been,  and  only  wanted  to  pay  me  my  ciisn 
and  get  rid  of  me.  I  never  saw  so  terrified  a  visage. 
I  burst  out  a-Iaughing  in  his  face,  told  him  it  was  all 
a  humbug,  and  that  the  moidores  were  all  his  own. 
henceforth  and  for  ever,  and  so  ran  off.  I  caused  one 
of  our  people  send  him  a  bag  of  tea  and  a  keg  of 
brandy,  before  I  left— poor  Jack !  I  think  you  are  the 
second  person  these  ten  year&  that  has  cared  a  tobac- 
co-stopper for  Nanty  Ewart." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  Fairford,  Vyou  live 
chiefly  with  men  too  deeply  interested  for  their  own 
immediate  safety,  to  think  much  upon  the  distress  of 
others  ?" 

"  And  with  whom  do  you  vourself  consort,  1  pray  ?" 
replied  Nanty,  smartlv.  ^'^Why  with  plotters,  that 
•can  moke  no  plot  to  better  purpose  than  their  own 
hanging;  and  incendiaries,  tliat  are  snapping  the  flint 
upon  wet  tinder.  You*  11  aa  soon  raise  the  dead  as 
raise  the  Highlands— you'll  as  soon  get  a  grunt  from 
a  de*d  sow  as  any  comfort  from  Wales  or  Cheshire. 
You  think  because  the  pot  is  boiling,  that  no  scum 

but  yours  can  come  uppermost— I  know  better,  by . 

All  these  rackets  and  riots  that  you  think  are  trending 
your  way,  have  no  relation  at  all  to  your  interest ; 
and  the  best  way  to  moke  the  whole  kingdom  friends 
again  at  once,  would  bo  the  alarm  of  such  an  under 
taking  as  these  mad  old  fellows  are  trying  to  launch 
into."^ 

"  I  reallv  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  yon  seem  to 
allude  to,"  said  Fairford ;  and,  determined  at  the  same 
time  to  avail  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  Nanty'e 
communicative  diroosition,  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"And  if  I  were,  I  should  not  hold  it  prudent  to  make 
them  much  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  I  am 
sure,  so  sensible  men  as  Summertrees  and  the  Laird 
may  correspond  together  without  offence  to  the  state." 

"  I  take  you,  friend— I  take  you,"  said  Nanty  Ewart, 
upon  whom,  at  len^h,  the  liquor  and  tobacco-smoko 
began  to  make  considerable  innovation.  "  As  to  what 
gentlemen  may  or  may  not  correspond  about,  why  we 
may  pretermit  the  question,  as  the  old  Professor  \x6pA  . 
to  say  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  to  Summertrees,  I  will  say 
nothing  knowing  him  to  be  an  old  fox.  But  I  say 
that  this  fellow  the  Laird  is  a  firebrand  in  the  country; 
that  he  is  stirring;  up  all  the  honest  fellows  who  should 
be  drinking  their  brandy  quietly,  by  telling  them 
stories  about  their  ancestors  and  the  forty-five;  and  * 
that  he  is  trying  to  turn  all  waters  into  his  own  mill- 
dam,  and  to  set  his  sails  to  all  winds.  And  becatisu 
the  London  people  are  roaring  about  for  some  pinchea 
of  their  own,  he  thinks  to  yim  them  to  his  turn  with 
a  wet  finger.    And  he  gets  encoungemeni  from  sodw^ 
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because  they  want  a  spoil  of  monoy  from  him ;  and 
from  oihcr£k  because  tney  fought  for  the  cause  once, 
and  are  ashamed  tu  go  back;  and  others,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  lose;  and  others,  because  they 
are  discontented  fools.  But  if  he  has  brought  you,  or 
any  one,  I  say  not  whom,  into  this  scrape,  with  the 
hope  cf  doing  any  good,  he's  a  d— d  dccoy-Juck,  and 
that's  all  I  can  say  for  him ;  and  you  are  geese,  which 
IS  worse  than  being  decoy-ducks,  or  lame-ducks 
either.  And  so  here  is  to  the  prosperity  oC  King 
George  the  Third,  and  the  true  Presbyterian  religion, 
and  confusion  to  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretend- 
er!—I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Fairbairni,!  am  but  tenth 
owner  of  this  bit  of  a  crafi,  the  Jumping  Jenny— but 
tenth  owner— and  must  sail  her  by  my  owners  direc- 
tions. But  if  I  were  whole  owner,  I  would  not  have 
the  brig  be  niade  a  ferry-boat  for  your  jacobiticaL  old- 
fashioned  Popish  riff-raffi  Mr.  Fairport— I  would  not, 
by  my  k)ul ;  they  should  walk  the  plank,  by  the  gods, 
as  I  have  seen  better  men  do  when  I  sailed:  under  the 
VVhat-dV^'-callum  colours.  But  bein^  contraband 
goods,  mid  on  board  my  vessel,  and  I  with  my  sailing 
orders  in  my  hand,  whv,  I  am  to  forward  them,  as  di- 
rected—I  say,  John  Rooerts,  keep  her  up  a  bit  with  the 
lielm.— And  so,  Mr.  Fair  weather,  what  I  do  is— as 
the  d— d  villain  Turnpenny  says— all  in  the  way  of 
business." 

He  had  been  speaking  with  difficulty  for  the  last 
five  minutes,  and  now  at  length  drojjped  on  the  deck, 
fiiirly  silenced  by  the  quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had 
swallowed,  but  without  having  shown  any  glimpse  of 
the  gayety,  or  even  of  the  eitravagance,  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

The  old  sailor  steiiped  forward  and  flung  a  sea-cloak 
over  the  ^lumberers  shoulders,  and  addon,  looking  at 
Fairford,/*Pity  of  him  he  should  have  tins  fault;  for 
without  it,  he  would  have  been  as  clever  a  fellow  as 
ever  trode  a  plank  with  ox  leather." 

"And  what  are  we  to  do  now  7"  said  Fairford. 

"  Stand  ofi*and  on,  to  be  sure,  till  we  see  the  signal, 
and  then  obey  orders." 

So  saving,  the  old  man  turned  to  hi^  duty,  and  left 
the  passenger  to  amuse  himself  with  his  own  medita- 
tions. Presently  afterward  a  light  column  of  smoke 
was  seen  rising  from  the  little  headland. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now,  master," 
said  the  sailor.,  "We'll  stand  out  to  sea,  and  then 
run  in  again  with  the  evening  tide,  and  make  Skin- 
burncss ;  or,  if  there's  not  light,  we  con  run  into  the 
Wampool  river,  and  put  you  ashore  about  Kirkbride 
or  Leaths.  with  the  long-ooat" 

Fairford,  unwell  before,  felt  this  destination  ^n- 
demned  him  to  an  agony  of  many  hours,  which  his 
disordered  stomach  and  aching  head  were  ill  able  to 
endure.  There  was  no  remedy,  however  jbut  patience, 
and  the  recollection  that  he  was  suiTering  in  the 
cause  of  friendship.  As  the  sun  rose  high,  he  became 
worse ;  his  sense  of  smell  appeared  to  acquire  a  mor- 
bid degree  of  acuteness,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  inhal- 
ing and  distinguishing  all  the  various  odours  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  from  that  of  pitcli,  to  all 
the  complicated  smells  of  the  hold.  His  heart,  too, 
throbbed  under  the  heat,  and  he  felt  as  if  in  full  pro- 
gress towards  a  high  fever. 

The  seamen,  who  were  civil  and  attentive,  consi- 
dering their  calling,  observed  his  distress,  and  orie 
contrived  to  make  an  awning  out  of  an  old  sail, 
while  another  compounded  some  lemonade^  the  only 
liquor  which  their  jjassenger  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  touch.  After  dnnking  it  off,  he  obtained,  but  could 
not  be  said  to  enjoy,  a  few  hours  of  troubled  slumber. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

NARRATXVS  OP  ALAN  FAIRFOKD,  COHmKfJED, 

Alak  Fairfokd's  spirit  was  more  ready  to  encoun- 
ter laboui*  than  his  frame  was  adequate  to  support  it. 
An  spite  of  his  exertions,  when  he  awoke,  alter  five 
or  six  hours'  slumber,  he  found  that  he  was  so  much 
disabled  by  dizziness  in  his  head,  and  pains  in  his 
limbs,  that  he  couldnot  raise  himself  without  assist- 
ance He  heard  with  some  pleasure  that  they  were 
now  runnlug  right  for  the  Wampool  river,  and  that 


he  would  be^ut  on  shore  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
vessel  accordingly  lay  to,  and  presently  showed  a 
weft  in  iter  enaign,  which  was  hastily  answered  by 
signals  from  on  shore.  Men  and  horses  were  soea 
to  come  down  the  broken  path  which  leads  to  the 
shore:  tiie  latter  all  properly  tackled  for  carryiac 
their  loading.  Twenty  fishing  barks  were  pushed 
afloat  at  once,  and  crowded  round  the  biig  wnih 
much  clamour,  laughter,  cursing,  and  jesting.  Amidst 
all  this  apparent  confusion  there  was  the  essential 
regularity.  Nanty  F.ivart  again  walked ^ his  quarter- 
deck as  if  he  had  never  tasted  spirits  in  his  life,  issaed 
the  necessary  orders  with  precision,  and  saw  them 
executed  with  punctuality.  In  half  an  hour  the  load- 
ing of  the  brig  was  in  a  great  measure  disposed  in  the 
boats;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  it  was  landed 
on  the  beach,  and  another  interval  of  about  the  Banw 
duration  was  sufficient  to  distribute  it  on  the  various 
strings  of  packhorses  which  waited  for  that  purpcse^ 
and  which  instantly  dispersed,  each  on  its  own  pro- 
per adventure.  More  niystery  was  observed,  in  load- 
ing the  sjiip's  boat  with  a  quantity  of  small  bandit 
which  seemed  to  contain  ammunition.  This  W3» 
not  done  until  the  commercial  customers  had  been 
dismissed;  and  it  was* not  until  this  waa  peifomied 
that  Ewart  propo^  to  Alan,  as  ho  lay  stunned  widt 
pain  and  noise,  to  accompanyhim  ashore. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Fairford  could  get  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  he  could  not  seat  ninudf 
on  the  stern  of  the  boat  without  assistance  from  the 
captain  and  his  people.  Nanty  Ewart,  who  saw  no* 
thmg  in  this  worse  than  an  ordinary  fit  of  sea-sick- 
ness, applied  the  usual  topics  of  c-onsolation.  He 
assured  his  passenger  that  he  would  be  quite  well  by 
and  by,  when  he  had  been  half  an  hour  on  terra  fir- 
ma,  and  that  he  hoped  to  drink  a  can  and  smoke  a 
pipe  with  him  at  Father  Chracken thorp's,  for  all  diat 
he  felt  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the  woodea 
horse. 

"Who  is  Father  Crackenthorp?"  said  Faiifeid, 
though  scarcely  able  to  articulate  the  question. 

"  As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand,"  answered 
Nanty..  "  Ah,  how  much  good  brandy  he  and  I  hrrt 
made  little  of  in  our  dav !  By  my  soul,  Mr.  Fairbird, 
he  is  the  prince  of  skinkers,  and  the  father  of  the  frn 
trade— not  a  stingy  hypocritical  devil  like  old  Turn- 
penny Skinflint,  that  drinks  dru*ik  on  other  folk's 
cost,  and  thinks  it  sin  when  he  has  to  pay  for  it— but 
a  real  hearty  old  cock ;— the  sharks  have  oeen  at  tad 
about  him  this  many  a  day,  but  Father  Cradienthoip 
knows  how  to  trim  his  sads— never  a  warrant  but  u 
hears  of  it  before  the  ink's  dry.  He  is  bonus  aociut 
with  headborough  and  constable.  The  King's  Ex* 
chequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to  inform  a^nstbim. 
If  any  such  rascal  were  to  cast  up,  why,  he  woold 
miss  nis  cars  next  inoming,  or  be  sent  to  seek  then 
in  the  Sol  way.  He  is  a  statesman,*  though  he  keeps 
a  public ;  but,  indeed,  that  is  only  for  convenieaoe^ 
and  to  excuse  his  baving  cellarage  and  folk  about 
him;  his  wife's  a  canny  woman— and  his  daughter 
Doll  too.  ,  Gad,  you'll  be  'in  port  there  till  you  get 
round  again ;  and  I'll  keep  my  word  with  you,  and 
bring  you  to  speech  of  the  Laira.  Gad,  the  only  troo- 
blc  I  shall  have  is  to  get  you  out  of  the  house;  for 
Doll  is  a  rafe  wench,,  and  my  dame  a  funny  old  on^ 
and  Father  Crackenthorp  the  rarest  companion! 
He'll  drink  you  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  without 
starting,  but  never  wet  hie  lips  with  that  nasty  Scot- 
tish stuff  that  the  canting  old  scoundrel  Tumpeoay 
has  brought  into  fashion.  He  is  a  gentleman,  evenr 
inch  of  him,  old  Crackenthorp :  in  his  own  way,  that 
is;  and  besides,  he  has  a  snare  in  the  JumMog 
Jenny,  and  many  a  rooonlig^ht  outfit  besides.  He 
can  give  Doll  a  pretty  penny,  tf  he  likes  the  tight  fet 
low  that  would  turn  in  with  her  for  life.'* 

In  the  midst  of  this  prolonged  panegyric  on  Fatlier 
Crackenthorp,  the  boat  touched  the  heach,  the  row^ 
era  backed  their  oars  to  keep  her  afloat,  whilst  the 
other  fellows  jumped  into  thesurfi  and,  with  the  most 
rapid  dexterity  began  to  hand  the  barrels  ashore. 

"  Up  with  tnem  higher  on  the  beach,  my  heartieii* 
exclaimed  Nanty  Ewart — "High  and  dry-r-hij^ 
and  dry— this  gear  will  not  stand  W6ttiiii&  Now, 
*  A  fSMll  landed  propristor. 
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08t  with  our  spare  hand  here--{i^  and  dry  with  bim 
bML  I^Thet's  that?— the  gaUopinf?  of  hone!  Oh,  I 
bear  th«  jingle  of  the  packaadolds— they  are  our  own 

By  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  ashore,  oon- 
ntui^  of  the  little  barrels ;  and  the  boat's  crew, 
funding  to  their  arms,  ranged  themselves  in  front, 
waiting  the  advance  of  tbe  horses  which  came  clat- 
tering along  the  beach.  A  man,  overRTown  with  cor- 
pdence,  who  might  be  distinguished  in  the  moon- 
£«ht,  panting  with  his  own  exertions,  appeared  at 
ibe  head  of  the  cavalcade,  which  consisted  of  horses 
bilked  together,  and  accommodated  with  packsad- 
dka,  and  chalhs  for  securing  the  kegs,  which  made  a 
^iFadful  clattering. 

"How  now,  Father  Crackcnihorp?"  said  Ewart 
—"Why  this  hurry  with  your  horses?— We  mean  to 
■tay  a  night  with  you,  and  taste  your  old  brandy,  and 
my  dames  home-brewed.  This  signal  is  up,  man, 
lad  all  is  riglit" 

"All  is  wrong,  Captain  Nantv,"  cried  the  man  to 
whom  he  spoke ;  "  and  you  are  the  lad  that  is  like  to 
find  it  80,  unless  you  bundle  off— there  are  new  brooms 
bought  at  Carlisle  yesterday  to  sweep  the  country  of 
yoo  and  the  like  of  yoa— so  you  were  better  be  jogging 
inland." 

**How  many  rozu^  are  the  officers?— If  not  more 
than  ten,  I  will  make  fight.*' 

••The  devil  you  wilir*  answered  Crackenthorp. 
"YoM  were  better  not,  for  they  have  the  bloody^backed 
drasoons  from  Carlisle  with  them." 

"Nay.  then,  said  Nanty,  " we  must  make  sail.— 
Come,  Master  Fairlord,  you  must  mount  and  ride. 
—He  does  not  hear  me— he  has  fainted,  I  believe— 
What  the  devil  shall  I  do?— Father  Crackenthorp,  I 
must  \eAre  this  young  felbw  with  you  till  the  gale 
blows  out— hark  ye— goes  between  the  Laird  and  the 
f  other  old  one ;  he  can  neither  ride  nor  walk— I  must 
send  him  up  to  you^' 

"Send  him  up  to  the  gallows f*  said  Cracken- 
thorp ;  "  there  is  Quartermaster  Tliwackor,  •  with 
twenty  men,  up  yonder;  an  he  had  not  some  kind- 
ness for  Doll,  I  nfed  never  got  hither  for  a  start— 
but  you  must  get  off,  or  they  will  be  here  to  seek  us, 
for  nia  orders  are  woundy  particular;  and  these  kegs 
contain  worse  than  whisky— a  hanging  matter,  1 
take  it." 

"I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wampool  river, 
with  them  they  belong  to,"  said  Nanty  Ewart.  "  But 
they  are  part  of  cargo,  and  what  to  do  with  the  poor 

young  fellow" 

"why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed  it  on 
tbe  grass,  with  a  cloak  o'er  hirn^"  said  Crackenthorp. 
"If  he  hath  a  fever,  nothing  is  so  cooling  as  tlia 
sight  air."  i 

^•Yc«,  he  would  be  cold  enough  in  the  morning, 
DO  doubt;  but  it's  a  kind  hean,  snd  shall  not  cool  so 
toon,  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  the  captain  of  the 
,  Jumpinsr  Jenny. 

"  Well,  Captain,  an  ye  will  risk  your  own  neck  for 
another  man's,  why  not  take  him  to  the  old  girls  at 
Fairladics-r 

"What,  the  Miss  Arthurets !— The  Papist  jades  ! 
But  never  mind :  it  will  do— I  have  known  them 
take  in  a  whole  sloop's  crew  that  were  stranded  on 
tbe  sands." 

"You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turning  up  to 
Fairladies;  for  1  tell  yon  they  are  all  up  through  the 
country." 

''Never  mind— I  may  chance  to  put  some  of  them 
down  agftm,"  said  Nanty,  cheerfully.— "Come,  lads, 
bustle  to  your  tackle.    Are  you  all  loaded  ?" 

"Ay.  ay,  Captain ;  we  will  be  ready  in  a  jiffy,"  an- 
swerer] the  gang,  . 

"D— n  your  captains  I— Have  you  a  mind  to 
have  me  hanged  if  I  am  taken  ?— All's  hail-fellow, 

"A  sup  at  parting."  said  Father  Crackenthorp, 
extending  a  flask  to  Nanty  Ewart. 

"Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,'*  said  Nanty. 
"No  Dutch  courage  for  me— my  heart  is  always  high 
enough  when  there's  a  chance  of  fighting:  besides, 
if  I  live  drunk,  I  should  like  to  die  sober.— Here,  old 
Jephflon— yotf  are  the  best-natursd  brute  amongst 


them— set  the  lad  between  us  on  a  euiet  horse,  and 
we  will  Keep  him  upright,  I  warrant." 

As  they  raised  Fairiord  from  the  ground,  he  groan* 
ed  heavily,  and  asked  faintly  where  they  were  taking 
him  to. 

"  To  a  place  where  you  will  be  as  snug  and  nuiet  as 
a  mouse  in  his  hole,"  saki  Nantv,  "if  so  be  that  we 
can  get  y9U  there  safely.— <3ood  by.  Father  Cracken- 
thorp—poison  the  quartermaster,  if  you  can." 

The  loaded  horses  then  sprang  forward  at  a  hard 
trot,  following  each  other  in  a  line,  and  every  second 
horse  being  mounted  by  a  stout  fellow  in  a  smock- 
frock,  which  served  to  conceal  the  arms  with  which 
most  of  these  desperate  men  were  provided.  Ewart 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  Kne,  and.  with  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  old  Jephson,  kept  his  young 
charge  erect  in  the  saddle.  He  groaned  heavily  from 
time  to  time;;,  and  Ewart,  more  moved  with  compas- 
sion for  his  situation  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  own  habits,  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  and 
comfort  him,  by  some  account  of  the  place  to  which 
they  were  conyeving  him— hip  words  of  consolation 
being,  however,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity 
of  calling  to  his  people,  and  many  6f  them  being  lost 
amongst  the  rattling  of  the  barrels,  and  clinking  of 
the  tackle  and  small  chains  by  which  they  are  secured 
on  such  occasions. 

"  And  you  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe  quarters 
at  Fairladies— good  old  scrambling  house— good  old 
maids  enough,  if  they  were  not  Papists.— Hollo,  you 
Jack  Lowt&r;  keep  the  line,  can't  ye,  and  shut  your 

rattle-trap,  you  broth  of  a !    And  so,  being  of  a 

good  family,  and  having  enough,  the  old  lasses  have 
turned  a  kind  of  saints,  and  nuns,  and  so  forth.  The 
place  they  live  in  was  some  sort  of  a  nun-shop  bng 
ago,  as  they  have  them  still  in  Flanders;  so  folk  call 
them  theVestalsofFairladies— that  may  beor  may  not 
be :  and  I  care  not  whether  it  be  or  no.— Blinkinsop, 
hold  your  tongue,  and  be  d— d  h- And  so.  betwixt 
great  alms  and  good  dinners,  they  are  well  thought  oi 
by  rich  and  poor,  and  their  trucking  with  Papists  is 
looked  over.  There  are  plenty  of  priests,  and  stout 
young  scholars,  and  such  like,  about  the  house— it's 
a  hive  of  them— More  shame  that  government  send 
dragoons  out  after  a  few  honest  fellows  that  bring  the 
old  women  of  En^and  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  let  these 
ragamuffins  smuggle  in  as  much  papistry  and— 
Hark !— was  that  a  whistle  ?— No,  it's  only  a  plover. 
You,  Jem  Collier,  keep  a  look-out  a-head— we'll  meet 
them  at  the  High  Whms,  or  Brotthole  bottom,  or  no- 
where. Go  a  furlong  a-head,  I  say,  and  look  sharp.  - 
—These  Miss  Arthurets  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe 
the  naked,  and  such  like  acts— which  my  poor  faiher 
uekd  to  say  were  filthy  rags,  but  he  dressed  himself 
out  wuh  as  many  of  them  as  most  folk.— D— n  tliat 
stumbling  horse  I  Father  Crackenthorp  should  be 
d— d  himself  for  putting  an  honest  fellow's  neck  in 
such  jeopardy,"    ■ 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
Nanty  ran  on,  increasing J)y  his  well-intended  annov- 
ance^  the  a^ony  of  Alan  Fairford.  who,  tormented  By 
racking  pain  along  the  back  and  loins,  which  made 
the  rough  trot  of  the  horse  torture  to  him,  had  his 
aching  nead  still  further  rendered  and  split  by  the, 
hoarse  voice  of  the  sailor,  close  to  his  ear.  Perfectly 
passive,  however,  he  did  not  even  essay  to  give  any 
answer ;  and  indeed  his  own  bodily  distress  was  now 
so  great  and  engrossing,  that  to  think  of  his  situation 
was  impossible,  even  if  he  could  have  mended  it  by 
doing  so. 

Their  course  was  inland  *,  but  in  what  direction, 
Alan  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  They  passed  at 
first  over  heaths  and  sandy  downs ;  they  crossed  more 
than  one  brook,  or  (m/c,  as  they  are  called  in  that 
country— some  of  them  of  considerable  depth— and  at 
length  reached  a  cultivated  country,  divided,  accordinic 
to  the  English  fashion  of  agriculture,  into  very  small 
fields  or  closes,  by  high  banks,  overgrown  with  un- 
derwood^ and  surmounted  by  hedge-row  trees,  amongst 
which  winded  a  number  or  impracticable  and  com- 
plicated lanes,  where  the  boughs  projecting  from  the 
embankments  on  each  side,  intercepted  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  endangered  the^fety  of  thehoreempn. 
But,  through  this  labyrinth  the  ezpenenceof  theguidsV 
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conducted  them  without  a  blunder,  and  without  even 
the  slackening  of  their  pace.  In  manjr  places,  how- 
ever, it  was  impossible  lor  three  men  to  ride  abreast : 
and  therefore  the  burden  of  supporting  Alan. Pairfonl 
fell  alternately  to  old  Jephaon,  and  to  Nanty ;  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  could  keep  him 
upright  in  his  saddle. 

At  length  when  his  powers  of  sufferance  were  quite 
worn  out,  and  he  was  about  to  implore  them  to  leave 
him  to  his  fate  in  the  first  cottage  or  shod— or  under 
a  hayetack  or  a  hedge— or  any  where,  so  he  was  left 
at  eas&  Collier,  who  rode  a-nead,  passed  back  the 
word  that  they  were  at  the  avenue  to  Fairladies— 
"Was  he  to  turn  up T' 

Committing  the  chaige  of  Falrford  to  Jephsofi, 
Nanty  dashed  up  to  the  nead  of  the  troop,  and  gave 
his  oniers.— "  Who  knows  the  house  best?" 

"  Sam  Skelton's  a  Catholic,"  said  Lowiher. 

"A  d— d  bad  religion,"  said  Nanty,  of  whose  Pres- 
byterian education,  a  hatred  of  Popery  seemed  to  be 
the  only  remnant.  "But  I  am  glad  there  is  one 
amongst  us,  any  how.— You,  Sam,  being  a  Papist, 
know  Fairladies,  and  the  old  maideiia,  I  dare  say ;  so 
do  you  fall  out  of  the  line,  and  wait  here  with  me; 
and  do  you  Collier,  carry  on  to  Walinford  bottom,  then 
turn  down  the  beck  till  you  come  to  the  old  mill,  and 
Goodman  Grist  the  Miller  or  old  Peel- the-Cauee way, 
will  tell  you  where  to  stow ;  but  I  will  be  up  with  you 
before  that" 

The  string  of  loaded  horses  then  struck  forward  at 
their  former  pace,  while  Nanty,  with  Sjm  Skelton, 
wailed  by  the  road-side  till  the  rear  came  un,  when 
Jcphson  and  Fairford  joined  them,  and.  to  the  great 
renef  of  the  letter,  they  began  to  proceed  at  an  easier 
pace  than  formerly,  sufTenng  the  gang  to  precede 
ihem,  till  the  clatter  and  clang  attending  their  pro- 
gress began  to  die  away  in  the  distance.  They  had 
not  proceeded  a  pistol-shot  from  the  place  where  they 
parted,  when  a  short  turning  brought  tliem  in  front 
of  an  old  mouldering,  gate-way.  whose  heavy  pinna- 
cles were  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  clumsy  architectural  ornaments ;  several 
of  which  had  fallen  down  from  decay,  and  lay  scat- 
tered about,  no  further  care  having  been  token  than 
just  to  ren)Ove  them  out  of  the  direct  approach  to  the 
avenue.  The  great  stone  pillars,  j^Iimmering  white  in 
the  moonlizht,  had  some  fanciful  resemblance  to 
supernatural  apparidons,  and  tho  air  of  neglect  all 
around,  gave  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  the  habitation 
10  those  who  passed  its  avenue. 
.  "  There  used  to  be  no  gate  here,"  said  Skelton,  find- 
ing their  way  unexpectedly  stopped. 

But  there  is  a  gate  now,  ana  a  porter  too,"  said  a 
rough  voice  from  within.  "Who  be  you,  and  what 
do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"  We  want  to  come  to  speech  of  the  ladies-^f  the 
Miss  Arthurcth."  said  Nanty;  "and  to  ask  lodging 
for  a  sick  man." 

"  There  is  no  speech  to  be  had  of  the  Miss  Arthurets 
at  this  time  of  night,  and  you  may  carry  your  sick 
man  to  the  doctor,"  answered  the  fellow  from  within, 
gruffly,-  "for  as  sure  as  there  is  savour  in  salt,  and 
scent  in  rosemary,  you  will  get  no  entrance— put  your 
pipes  up  and  bo  jogging  on." 

"Why,  Dick  Gardener,"  isaid  Skelton,  "be  thou 
then  turned  porter?" 

"  What,  do  you  know  who  I  am  7"  said  the  domestic 
sharply. 

"I  know  you,  by  your  by-word,"  answered  the 
other;  "What,  have  vou  forgot  httle  Sam  Skelton, 
and  the  brock  m  the  barrel?'^ 

"  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  answered  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sam  Skelton ;  ^'  but  my  orders  are  pe- 
remptory to  let  no  one  up  the  avenue  this  night,  and 
therefore" 

"  But  we  are  armed,  and  will  not  be  kept  back," 
ftdid  Naniy.  "  Hark  ye,  fellow,  were  it  not  better  for 
you  to  take  a  guinea  ana  let  us  in,  than  to  have  us 
break  iheunor  first,  and,  thy  pate  afterwards?  fori 
won't  «ee  my  comradi=>  die  tt  your  door— be  assured 
of  that." 

"  Why,  I  dunna  know,  *  said  the  fellow ;  "  but  what 
I  ottle  ware  those  that  rode  by  in  such  hurry  ?" 

"  Wliy,  ^me  of  our  folk  from  Bownesf^  Stoniecul- 


trum,and  thereby,"  answered  Skelton:  "Jack  I^vr* 
ther,  and  old  Jepnson,  and  broad  Will  Lamplugh,  and 
such  like." 

"Well,"  said  Dick  Gardener,  "assure  as  there  us 
savour  in  salt,  and  scent  in  rosemary.  I  thought  it 
had  been  the  troopers  from  Carlisle  and  Wigton,  and 
the  sound  brought  my  heart  to  my  mouth." 

"  Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known  the  clatter 
of  a  cask  from  the  clash  of  a  broadsword,  as  well  as 
e'er  a  quaffer  in  Cumberland,"  answered  Skelton. 

"Come,  brother,  lessof  your  jaw,  and  moye  of  your 
legs,  if  you  pleasa"  ^id  Nanty  ;  "every  moment  we 
stay  is  a  moment  lost.  Go  to  the  ladies,  and  tell  them 
that  Nanty  Ewart,  of  the  Jumping  Jenny,  has  brought 
a  young  gentleman,  charged  with  letters  from  Scot* 
land,  to  a  certain  gentleman  of  consequence  in  Cunn 
berland— that  the  soldiers  are  out,  and  the  /gentleman 
is  very  ill.  and  if  he  is  not  received  at  Fairladies,  ho 
roust  be  leA  either  to  die  at  tho  gate,  or  to  be  taken. 
with  all  his  papera  about  him,  by  the  redcoats." 

Away  ran  Dick  Gardener  with  (his  message ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  lights  were  seen  to  flit  about,  which 
convinced  Fairford,  who  was  now,  in  conseauenoe  of 
the  halt,  a  little  restored  to  self-possession,  that  they 
w^  traversing  the  front  of  a  tolerably  large  mansbn- 
house. 

"  What  if  thy  friend,  Dick  Gardener,  comes  not 
back  again  ?"  said  Jephaon  to  Skelton. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "I  shall 
owe  him  just  such  a  licking  as  thou,  old  Jephaon, 
hadst  from  Dan  Cooke,  and  will  pay  as  duly  and  truly 
as  he  did." 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry  reply* 
whea  his  doubts  were  silenced  by  the  retprn  of  Dick 
Gardener  who  announced  that  Miss  Arthurct  wo* 
coming  herself  as  far  as  the  gateway  to  speak  with 
them, 

Nanty  Kwart  cui:^,  in  a  low  tone,  the  suspicion 
of  old  mnids  and  the  churlish  scruples  of  Catliolics, 
that  made  so  many  obstacles  td  helping  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  wished  Miss  Arthuret  a  hearty  rheu- 
matism or  toothache  as  the  reward  of  her  excursion ; 
but  the  lady  presently  appeared,  to  cut  short  farther 
grumbling.  She  was  attended  by  a  waiting-maid 
with  a  lantern,  by  means  of  which  she  examined 
the  party  on  the  outside,  as  closely  as  the  imperfect 
light,  and  the  spars  of  tne  newly-crected'gate,  would 
permit 

"  I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so  late.  Madam 
Arthuret,"  said  Nanty :  "  but  the  case  is  this" 

" Holy^Virgin,"  said  she  "why  do  you  speak  so 
k>ud  ?  Pray,  are  you  not  the  Captain  of  the  Sainta 
Genevieve  ?  * 

"  Why,  ay,  ma'am,"  answered  Ewart,  "they  call  the 
brig  so  at  Dunkirk,  sure  enough ;  but  along  shore 
here,  they  call  her  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

"  Vou  brought  over  die  holy  Father  Buona venture. 
did  you  not?" 

"Ay,  ay,  madam,  I  have  brought  over  enough  o 
them  black  cattle,"  answered  Nanty. 

"  Fie !  fie !  friend,"  said  Miss  Arthuret ;  "it  is  a  pit> 
that  (he  saints  should  commit  these  good  men  to  ( 
heretic's  care.'! 

"Why.  no  more  they  would,  ma'am,"  answeret* 
Nanty,  "could  they  find  a  Papish  lubber  that  knew 
the  coast  as  I  do ;  then  I  am  trusty  as  steel  to  owners, 
and  always  look  after  cargo—live  lumber,  or  dead  flesh 
or  spirits,  all  is  one  to  me;  and  your  Catholics  hav« 
such  d— d  large  hoods,  with  pardon,  ma'am,  that  they 
can  sometimes  hide  two  faces  under  them.  But  here 
is  a  gentleman  dying,  with  letters  about  him  from  the 
Laird  of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  as 


they  call  him,,along  Solway,  audever>'  minute  hell.- 
here  is  a  nail  in  his  coffin.' 

"Saint  Mary!  what  shall  we  do?"  said  Miss 
Arthuret :  "  we  must  admit  him,  I  think,  at  all  risks. 
Vou,  Richard  Gardener,  help  one  of  these  men  to  carry 
the  gentleman  up  to  the  Place ;  and  you,  Selby,  see 
him  lodged  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery.— You  are  a 
heretic,  Captain,  but  I  think  you  are  trusty,  and  I  know 
you  have  been  trusted— but  if  you  are  imposing  on 
me" 

"Not  I,  madam— never  attempt  to  impose  on  Indies 
of  your  e.\perience— my  practice  iliat  way  baa  been  oU 
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among  the  yowag  one8.~Coine,  clieerly,  Mr.  Fairford 
—you  will  be  taken  good  careof— Iry^  to  walk." 

Alan  did  so ;  anoT  refreshed  by  hia  halt,  declared 
himself  able  to  walk  to  the  house  with  the  sole  assist- 
ance of  the  gardener. 

.  '*  Why.  that's  hearty.  Thank  thee,  Dick,  for  lend- 
ing him  thine  arm,"— and  Nanty  slipped  into  his  hand 
the  suinea  he  had  promised.— "Farewell  then,  Mr. 
Fairford,  and  farewell.  Madam  Arthuret,  for  I  liave 
been  too  long  here." 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companbns  threw  them- 
selves on  horseback,  and  went  off  at  a  gallop.'  Tet, 
e?en  above  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs  did  the  incorrigi- 
ble Nanty  halloo  out  the  old  ballad— 

"  A  lovtir  la«  to  a  Mw  cans, 

To  ooofeMioo  a-inoniiof  earlf  ;— 
*&i  what,  nur  dear,  «!•  you  to  blamel 

Cone  telittw  mott  nBcoreljr  r 
*  Al«  t  ID  J  flinit  I  dam  not  aamo— 

Bat  tar  lad  helovad  me  daariy.'  '* 

"Holy  Virgin r  exclaimed  Misa  Seraphina,  as  the 
uahallowed  sounds  reached  her  ears;  **  what  profane 
heathens  be  these  men,  and  what  frights  and  pinches 
we  be  put  to  among  them !  The  saints  be  good  to  us, 
what  a  night  has  this  been  t— the  like  never  seen  at 
Fairladies.— Help  me  to  make  fast  the  gate,  Richard, 
and  thoo  shalt  come  down  again  to  wait  on  it,  lest 
there  come  more  unwelcome  visiters— Not  diat  you 
areimweleome  young  gentleman,  for  it  is  sufficient 
that  you  need  such  asnstance  as  we  can  give  yoi^  to 
make  you  welcome  to  Fairladies— only,  another  tune 
would  have  done  as  well— but,  hem !  I  dare  say  it  is 
an  for  the  be^t.  The  avenue  is  none  of  the  smoothest, 
Tr,  look  to  your  feet.  ,  Richard  Gardener  should  have 


had  foood  it  Betrayed  some  internatleeling  a  little  at 
variance  with  what  the  lady  said,  he  converted  into  a 
muttemd  Sanda  Win\freaa,ora  vro  nobis.  Miss 
Arthuret,  mean  time,  proceeded)—**  We  never  interfere 
with  our  servants'  vows  or  penances,  Master  Fairford 
—I  know  a  very  worthy  father  of  your  name,  perhaps 
a  reIationi-I  say,  we  never  interfere  with  our  servants' 
vows.  Our  Lady  foihid  they  should  not  know  some 
difiereoco  between  our  service  and  a  heretic's.— Take 
care^  sir,  you  will  fall  if  you  have  not  a  care.  Alas  I 
by  ught  and  day  there  are  many  stumbling-blocks  in 
oorpathsl 

With  more  talk  to  the  saine  purpose  all  of  which 
tended  to  show  a  charitable,  and  somewhat  sillx  wo- 
man, with  a  strong  inclination  to  her  superstitious 
devotion.  Miss  Arthuret  entertained. her  new  guest,  as, 
stumbling  at  every  obstacle  which  the  devotion  ot  his 
guide,  Richard,  had  left  in  the  path,  he  at  last,  bv 
awynding  somestone  steps,  decorated  on  the  side  with 
griffina,  or  some  such  heraldic  anomalies,  attained  a 
terrace  extending  in  front  of  the  Place  of  Fairladies ; 
an  old-fiishionea  gentleman's  house  of  some  conse- 
Vience,  with  its  range  of  notched  gable-ends  and  nor- 
jow  windows,  relieved  by  here  and  there  an  old  turret 
about  the  size,  of  a  pepper-box.  The  door  was  locked, 
daring  the  brief  absence  of  the  mistresii ;  a  dim  light 
l^mmered  through  the  sashed  door  of  the  haU,  which 
OfKned  beneath  a  huge  stone  porch,  loaded  with  jessa- 
Jfiine  and  other  creepers.  AO  the  windows  were  dark 
aspitch. 

Mrs.  Arthuret  tapped  at  the  door.  "  Sister,  sister 
AnselicaT* 

"Who  is  there  1**  was  answered  from  within;  "is 
l^vou,  Mter  Seraphina?" 

Yo,  yes,  undo  the  door;  do  you  not  know  my 
foice'r 

**  No  doubt,  sister,"  said  Angelica,  undoing  bolt  and 
bar;  **bot  you  know  our  charge,  and  the  enemy. is 

'  watchful  to  aurprise  HB—inccdU  siciU  leo  vorariA,  saith 
the  breviary.— whom  have  you  brought  here?  ,Oht 

'  lister,  what  have  you  done  7" 

**  It  is  a  young  man,"  said  2Seraphin&,  haslenlng 
toiaterrupt  her  sister's  remonstrance,  "  a  relation,  1 
believe,  of  our  worthy  Father  Fairford;  left  at  the 

I  rate  by  the  captain  of  that  blessed  vessel  the  Saint 

'  Cenovieve-ahnostdead-andchargedwithdeppatGhes 
to" 


She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  mumbled  over  the  !ast 
words. 

.  ."Nay,  then,  there  is  no  help,"  said  Angelica :  "but 
It  18  unlucky." 

During  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals  of  Fair- 
ladies, Dick  Gardener  deposited  his  burden  in  a  chair, 
where  the  young  lady,  after  a  moment  of  hesitation, 
expressing  a  becoming  reluctance  to  touch  the  hand 
of  a  stranger, put  her  finger  and  thumb  upon  Fair-, 
ford's  wnst,  and  counted  his  pulse.  ^ 

'There  is  fever  here,  sister,"  e^esaid;  "Richard 
must  call  Ambrose,  and  we  must  send  some  of  the 
febrifuge.'* 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plauaible  and  respect 
able-looking  old  servant,  bred  in  the  family,  and  who 
had  risen  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  Arthuret  service, 
Ull  he  wad  become  half-physician^  half-almoncr,  halK 
butler,  and  entire  governor;  that  is,  when  the  Father 
Confessor,  who  frequently  eased  him  of  the  toils  of 
government^  chanced  to  be  abroad.  Under  the  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  assistance,  of  this  venerable  per-' 
sonage,  the  unlucky  Alan  Fairford  was  conveyed  to 
a  decent  apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  and, 
to  his  inexpressible  relief,  consigned  to  a  comfortable 
bed.  He  did  not  attempt  to  resist  the  prescription  of 
Mr.  Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  the  . 
proppaed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far  as  to  tako  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  him,  by  which 
last  operation  he  probably  did  his  patient  much 
service. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ITAIIIMIVX  OP  AI^N  FAISPOan,  OONTXKVED, 

Ok  the  next  morning,  when  Fairf6rd  awoke,  after 
no  very  refreshmg  slumbers,  in  which  were  mingled 
niahy  wiU  dreams  of  his  father,  and  of  Darsie  Lati- 
mer,—of  the  damsel  in  the  green  mantle,  and  the 
vestals  of  Fairladies,— of  drinking  small  beer  with 
Nanty  Ewart,  and  being  immersed  in  the  Solway 
with  the  Jumping  Jenny,— he  found  himself  m  no 
condition  to  dispute  the  order  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  that 
he  should  keep  his  bed.  from  which,  indeed,  he  could 
not  have  raised  him^tf  without  assistance.  He  be- 
came sensible  thatfhis  anxiety,  and  his  constant 
efforts  for  some  days  past,  had  been  too  much  for  his 
health,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  his  impatience, 
ho  could  not  proceed  in  his  undertaking  until  his 
strength  was  re-established. 

In  the  mean  y^hile,  no  better  quarters  could  have 
been  found  for  an  invalid.  .  The  attendants  spoke 
under  their  breath,  and  moved  only  on  tiptoe— no- 
thing was  done  unless  par  ordonnance  du  mtdtdn-^ 
Esculapius  reigned  paramount  in  the  premises  at 
Fairladies.    Once  a-day,  the  ladies  came  in  great 


charitable  assistance^  raised  him  considerably  in  their 
esteem.  He  was  on  the  third  day  removed  to  a  bet- 
ter apartment  than  that  in  which  he  had  been  at  first 
accommodated.  When  he  was  permitted  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  it  was  of  the  first  quality:  one  of  those 
curious  old-fashioned  cob-webbed  bottles  being  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion,  which  are  only  to  be  tound 
in  the  crypts  of  old  coimtry  seats,  where  they  may 
have  lurked  undisturbed  for  mofe  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

.But  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an  invalid, 
Fairladies,  as  its  present  inmate  became  soon  aware, 
was  not  80  agreeable  to  a  convalescent  When  he 
dragged  himself  to  the  window  so  soon  as  ne  could 
crawl  from  bed,  behold  it  was  cipsely  grated,  and 
coDfimanded  no  view  except  of  a  little  paved  court. 
This  was  nothing  remarkable,  most  old  Border- 
houses  having  theu"  windows  so  secured  {  but  then 
Fairford  observed,  that  whoever  enteral  or  left  the 
room,  always  locked  the  door  with  great  care  and  cir- 
cumspection :  and  some  proi)Oflels  which  he  made 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  gallery,  or  even  in  the  garden, 
were  so  coldly  received,  both  by  the  ladies  and  the>r 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  saw  vlainlf 
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such  an  extension  of  his  privileges  as  a  guest  would 
not  be  permitted. 

Anxious  10  ascertain  whether  this  excessive  hospi- 
tality would  permit  him  his  proper  privilege  of  free- 
ageocy,  be  announced  to  this  important  functionary, 
with  grateful  thanks  for  the  care  with  which  he  had 
been  attended,  his  purpose  to  leave  Fairladies  next 
morning,  requesiinp"  only,  as  a  continuance  of  the 
favours  with  which  he  had  been  loaded,  the  loan  of  a 
horse  to  the  next  town :  and.  assuring  Mr.  Ambrose 
that  his  gratitude  would  not  be  limited  by  such  a  tri- 
fle, he  shpped  three  guineas  into  his  hand,  by  way  of 
seconding  his  proposal.  The  fingers  of  that  worthy 
domestic  closed  as  naturallv  upon  the  honorarium^ 
as  if  a  degree  in  the  learned  faculty  had  given  him  a 
right  to  crutch  it ;  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's 
proposed  departure  was  at  first  evasive,  and  when  he 
was  pushed,  it  amounted  to  a  peremptory  assurance 
that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  depart  to-morrow ; 
it  was, as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  and  his  ladies 
would  not  authorize  it.  ' 

"I  know  best  what  my  own  life  is  worth,"  said 
Alan ;  "  and  I  do  not  value  it  in  comparison  to  the 
business  which  requires  my  instant  attention." 

Receiving  still  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Mr.  Am- 
brose, Fairiord  thought  it  best  to  state  his  resolution  to 
the  ladies  themselves,  in  the  most  measured,  respectful, 
and  grateful  tenus ;  but  still  such  as  expressed  a  firm 
determination  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day 
at  farthest.  AHer  some  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
'  stay,  on  the  alleged  score  of  health,  which  were  so 
expressed  that  he  was  convinced  they  were  only 
used  to  delay  his  departure,  Fairford  plainly  told  them 
that  he  was  mtrasled  with  despatches  of  consequence 
to  the  gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Herries, 
Redgauntlet,  and  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs:  and  that, 
it  was  matter  of  .life  and  death  to  deUver  them  early. 

"  I  dare  sav.  Sister  Angelica,"  said  the  elder  Mies 
Arthuret,  "  that  the  gentleman  is  honest ;  and  if  he 
is  really  a  relation  of  Father  Fairford,  we  can  run  no 
risk." 

'*  Jesu  Maria  V*  exclaimed  the  younger.  "  Oh  fie. 
Sister  Scraphina!  Fie,  ^el—Vade  retro— ts^t  thee 
behind  me  T 

"  Well,  well ;  but  sistei^Sister  AngeUca— let  me 
speak  with  you  in  the  gallery." 

So  out  the  ladies  rustled  in  their  silks  and  tissues, 
and  it  was  a  good  half  hour  ere  Ihey  rustled  in  again, 
with  importance  and  awe  on  their  countenances. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Fairford,  the  cause 
of  our  desire  to  delay  you  is— there  is  a  religious 
gentleman  in  this  house  at  present" 


*'  A  most  excellent  person  indeed"— said  the  sister 
Angelica. 

"iin  anointed  of  his  Master!"  echoed  Seraphina,— 
"  and  we  should  be  glad  that,  for  conscience'  sake, 

Sou  would  hold  some  discourse  with  him  before  your 
eparture." 

''Qhol"  thought  Fairford,  "the  murder  is  out— 
here  is  a  design  of  conversion!—!  must  not^firont 
the  good  old  ladies,  but  I  shall  soon  send  off  the 
priest,  I  thmk."— He  then  answered  alond^  "that 
he  should  be  happy  to  converse  with  any  friend  of 
theirs— that  in  religious  matters  he  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  every  modification  of  Christianity,  though, 
he  must  say,  his  belief  was  made  up  to  that  m  which 
he  had  been  educated ;  nevertheless,  if  his  seeing  the 
religiotis  person  they  recorfimended  could  in  the  least 
show  his  respect" 

"It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  Sister  Seraphina,  "al- 
though I  am  sure  the  day  is  too  short  to  hear  him— 
Father  Buonaventure,  I  mean— speak  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  our  souls  J  but** 

"Come,  come,  sister  Seraphina,"  said  the yoimger, 
"it  is  needless  to  talk  so  much  about  it  His— his 
Eminence— I  mean  Father  Buonaventure— will  him- 
self explain  .what  he  wants  this  gentleman  to  know." 

"His  Eminence,"  said  Fairiord,  surprised— " Is 
this  gentleman  so  high  in  the  Catholic  Chm-ch?— 
The  ntle  is  given  only  to  Cardinals,  I  think." 

"He  is  not  a  Cardinal  as  yet,  answered  Sera- 
phina :  "  but  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Fairford,  he  is  as  high 
m  rank  as  he  is  eminently  endowed  with  good 'gilts, 
»nd" 


"  Come  away,"  said  Sister  ^_  .^ .      ,    - 

gin.  how  you  do  talk  !— What  has  Mr.  Fanfora  loda 
with  Father  Buonaventure's  rank?— Only,  sir,  yw 
will  remember  that  the  Father  has  been  aiwiji 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  the  most  profoaod 
deference ;— indeed" 

"Come  away,  sister,"  said  Sister  Seraphini,in 
her  turn ;  "  who  talks  now,  I  prav  youl  Mr.  Fainotd 
will  know  how  to  conaport  himself/' 

"  And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room,"  said  thfl 
younger  lady,  "  for  here  hia  Eminence  comes." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she  ino- 
nuunced  the  last  words ;  and  as  Fairford  was  about 
to  reply,  by  assuring  her  that  any  friend  of  ben 
should  be  treated  by  nim  with  all  the  ceremonrlie 
could  expect,  she  imposed  sUenoe  on  him,  by  holdiiig 
up  her  finger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard  in  the 
gallery ;  it  might  have  proclaimed  the  approach  pot 
merely  of  a  bishop  or  cardinal,  hot  of  -tliie  Sovereip 
Pontiff  himself.  Nor  could  the  sound  have  hea 
more  respectfully  listened  to  by  the  two  ladiee^  hid 
It  announced  that  the  H^ad  of  the  Church  wai  ip- 
proaching  in  person.  They 'drew  themselves,  Eu 
sentinels  on  duty,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door  bf 
which  the  long  gallery  communicated  with  Fairforfi 
apartment,  and  stood  there  immoveable,  and  witk 
countenances  expressive  of  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure  was » 
slow,  that  Fairford  had  time  to  notice  all  this,  ind 
to  marvel  in  his  mind  what  wily  and  ambiuoas  priesi 
could  have  contrived  to  subject  nis  worthy  but  aimpfe* 
minded  hostesses  to  such  superstitious  tramnwi 
Father  Buonaventure's  entrance  and  appeaitnceia 
some  degree  accounted  for  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about  forty  or  up- 
wards ;  but  either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indnlgenoe,  had 
brought  on  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age,  sod 
given  to  his  fine  featiireis  a  cast  of  senousness  m 
even  sadness.  A  noble  countenance,  however,  ftfll 
remained :  and  though  his  compIe.Tion  was  alteMi 
and  wrinkles  stamped  upon  his  brow  in  many  i 
melancholy  fold,  stiU  the  loftv  forehead,  the  foil  asd 
well-opened  eye,  and  the  weil-fonned  nose,  shoved 
how  handsome  in  better  days  he  must  have  been.  He 
was  tall,  but  lost  the  advantage  of  his  height  b; 
stooping :  and  the  cane  which  he  wore  always  in  his 
hand,  and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  his  slov  . 
though  majestic  gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  hiJ  j 
form  and  limbs  felt  already  some  touch  of  innnoiiT-  1 
The  oojoor  of  his  hair  could  not  be  discovered,  v^ 
according  to  the  fashion,  he  wore  a  periwig.  He  wii 
handsomelv,  though  gravel v  dressed  in  a  aecds 
habit,  and  had  a  cockade  in  nis  hat;  circumstaocei 
which  did  not  surprise  Fairford,  who  knew  that  i 
military  disguise  was  very  often  assumed  by  the  semi' 
nary  priests,  whose  visits  to  England,  or  rndeoei 
there  subjected  them  to  legal  penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apartment,  ^ 
two  ladies  facing  inward,  like  soldiers  on  their  p<«t 
when  about  to  salute  a  superior  officer,  dropped  a 
either  hand  of  the  Father  a  courtesy  so  profound,  thtf 
the  hoop  petticoats  which  performed  the  feat  seenw 
to  aink  down  to  the  very  floor,  nay,  through  it,  as  if  t 
trapdoor  had  opened  for  the  descent  or  the  danwB 
who  performed  this  act  of  reverence. 

The  Father  seemed  accustomed  to  soch  homage 
profound  as  it  was;  he  turned  his  person  a  little  mf 
first  towards  one  sister,  and  then  towards  the  other, 
whil&  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  persoa, 
which  certainly  did  not  amount  to  a  bow,  he  acknow- 
ledged their  courtesy.  But  he  passed  forward  withoat 
addressing  them,  and  seemed  by  doing  so,  to  intimate 
that  their  presence  in  the  apartment  was  unneceasarr. 

Tliey  accordingly  gKdea  out  of  the  room,  rcireai- 
ing  backwards,  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  fs< 
upwards,  as  if  imploring  blessings  on  the  reKgiofl 
man  whom  they  venerated  so  highly.  Tlie  door  of 
the  apartment  was  shut  after  them,  but  not  bete* 
Fairford  had  perceived  that  there  were  one  or  two 
men  in  the  gallery,  and  that,  contrary  to  what  ha 
had  before  observed,  the  door,  though  shut,  was  w* 
locked  on  the  outside. 

"  Can  the  good  souls  apprehend  danger  from  mi 
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10  thw  god  of  their  idoiatiy  ?**  tkoosht  Faifford.  Bat 
he  had  no  time  to  racdce  farther  observationa,  for  the 
stiBiiger  had  aln^ady  reached  the  middle  of  the  apart- 


Fairford  roee  to  leoeive  him  reapectfiilly,  but  aa  he 
fixed  hia  eyea  on  the  viairer,  he  thought  that  the 
Father  avoided  hia  looka.  Hia  reasoDe  for  remaining 
incognito  were  cogent  enough  to  accoimt  for  this. 
and  Faii^Md  haatened  to  relieve  him,  by  looking 
downwarda  in  hia  torn;  but  when  again  ne  raiaed 
hia  fao&  be  found  the  broad  light  eye  o£  the  atranger. 
ao  fizea  on  him,  that  he  vraa  aimoat  pot  out  of  coun^ 
tooaBce  by  the  ateadincaa  of  liie  gaze.  Ouhng  tliis 
time  they  remained  atandiog. 

^  Take  your  eeat,  air,"  aaid  the  Father ;  "  you  have 
been  an  invalid." 

He  apoke  with  the  tone  of  one,who  deaion  an  in- 
feriof  to  be  seated  in  his  presence,  and  hia  voice  was 
fall  and  mekxiiouJL 

Paarford,  aomewbat  surprised  to  find  himaeif  over- 
awed by  toe  airs  of  aiiperioriiy,  which  could  be  only 
properl/  exercised  towarda  one  over  whom  relision 
gave  tne  speaker  influence,  sat  down  at  his  bidamg, 
as  if  moved  by  springs,  and  Mrna  at  a  toss  how  to 
aaaert  the  footing  of  emiality  on  which  he  felt  that 
thay  oo^t  to  staiid.  The  atranger  kept  the  advan- 
tage wlueh  he  had  obtained. 

**  Your  nanei  sir,  I  am  informed,  ia  Fahfbrd  ?"  aaid 
the  Father. 

Alan  anawered  by  a  bow. 

''Called  to  the  Scottish  bar/'  continued  his  visiter. 
'  There  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Weet,  a  family  of  birth 
and  rank  callad  Fairford  of  Fairford." 

Alan  thought  thia  a  atrange  observation  from  a 
fiireign  ecdesiaatic,  as  hia  name  intimated  Fatlier 
Buonaveotui^  to  be;  but  only  anawered,  he  believed 
there  was  such  a  family. 

**I>o  yea  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr.  Fairford  T' 
ooBtiniied  the  inquirer. 

**  I  have  not  the  honour  to  lay  such  a  claim,"  aaid 
FaiiioRL  "  My  father's  industry  has  raised  his  fiimily 
firnn  a  low  ana  obscure  situation— I  have  no  heredi- 
tary daim  to  distinction  of  any  kind.— May  I  ask  the 
reuse  of  these  inquiries  1" 

*'  You  win  le#n  it  presently,"  said  Father  Buona- 
venture,  who  had  given  a  drv  and  diasatipfied  hem  at 
the  yoong  man'a  acknowledging  a  plebeian  descent. 
He  then  motiomd  him  to  be  siknt.  and  proceeded 
with  ins  Queries. 

*'  Although  not  of  condition,  you  arc,  doubtless,  by 
seotimants  and  education,  a  man  of  honour  aiid  a 
gentleman?" 

"* I  hope  ao,  mtt^  said  Alan,  eolouring  with  dis- 
'*  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  have  it 


"  Patience,  young  man,"  sakl  the  unperturbed  que- 
list — "  we  are  on  serious  brfsinesSf'and  no  idle  eu- 

fiette  must  prevent  its  being  discussed  seriously.— 
ou  are  probably  aware,  that  you  speak  to  a  person 
proscribed  by  the  sewere-and  unjuat  laws  of  the  pre- 
sent government  T' 

**  I  am  aware  of  the  statute  1700,  chopter  3,"  said 
Alan,  **  banishing  from  the  realm  Priests  and  traffick- 
ing. Papists,  and  punishing  by  death,  on  summory 
eenvicnon,  any  such  person  who  being  so  baniahed 
may  return.  The  English  law,  I  believe,  is  equally 
asvere.  But  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  you,  sir, 
to  be  one  of  those  persons  {  and  I  think  your  prudence , 
may  reoommend  to  you  to  keep  your  own  coun«)el." 

*^It  is  aufficient,  sir ;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions 
«f  disasreeable  consc^uenoee  from  your  having  seen 
ne  m  this  house,"  said  the  Priest. 

*"  Aaauredly  n&"  said  Alan.  "  1  consider  myself  as 
■debted  for  my  life  to  the  Mistresses  of  Fairladies ; 
and  it  would  be  a  vile  requital  on  my  part  to  pry  into 
or  make  known  what  I  may  have  aeen  or  heard 
under  this  hospitable  roof.  If  I  were  to  meet  the 
Prei4Baderfaimaelf  m  each  a  situation,  he  should,  even 
at  I  be  risk  of  a  tittle  stretch  to  my  loyalty,  be  free 
horn  any  danger  from  my  indiscretion." 

'  The  Pretender  1"  said  the  Pnest,  with  some  angry 
is;  but  immediately  softened  his  tone  and 
.  "No  doubt,  fapwever,  that  person  i*  a  preten- 
der; and  some  people  think  hiu  pietenaiona  aro  not 


ill  founded.  Rut  before  nmnin^  into  noUtics^  give 
me  leave  to  say^  that  I  am  surprised  to  nnd  a  gentle- 
nian  of  your  opinions  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and 
the  medium  of  conducting  the  intercourse  betwixt 
them." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Alan  Fairford;  "I do  not 
aspire  to  the  Iwnour  of  bong  reputed  their  confidant 
or  i^-bet  ween.  My  concern  with  those  jgeatlemen  ia 
limited  to  one  matter  of  business,  dearly  mteresting  to 
me,  because  it  concents  the  safety— perhaps  the  life— 
of  my  dearest  friend." 

"  Would  you  have  any  objections  to  intrust  me 
with  the  cause  of  vour  journey?"  said  Father  Buona- 
venture.  "  My  advice  may  be  of  service  to  you,  and 
my  influence  with  one  or  both  these  gentlemen  is 
considerable." 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  kastdy  revolving 
all  circuoistances,  concluded  that  he  might  perhaps 
receive  some  advantage  from  propitiating  this  person- 
age ;  vhile,  on  the  other  hand,  he  endangered  nothing 
by  communicating  to  him  the  occasion  of  his  journey. 
He,  therefore,  after  stating  shortly,  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Buona vendue  would  render  him  the  same  confidence 
which  he  required  on  his  part,  gave  a  short  account 
of  Darsle  Latimer— of  the  mystery  which  hung  over 
his  family— and  of  the  disaster  which  budf  befallen 
him^  Finally,  of  his  own  resolution  to  seek  for  his 
friend,  and  to  deliver  him.  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 

The  Catholic  Priest,  whose  manner  it  seemed  to  be 
to  avoid  all  conversation  which  did  not  arise  fk-om  his 
own  express  motion,  made  no  remarks  upon  what  he 
had  heard,  but  only  asked  one  or  two  abrupt  ques- 
tions, where  Alan'a  narrative  appeared  less  clear  to 
him;  then  rising  from  his  seat,  he  took  two  turns 
through  the  apartment,  muttering  between  his  teeth, 
with  emphasia,  the  word  "  Maaman  !"  But  appa- 
rendy  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  all  violent 
emotions  under  restraint ;  for  he  presently  addressed 
Fairford  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"  If;"  said  he,  "  vou  thought  you  could  do  so  with 
out  breach  of  conndencc,  I  wish  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  the  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell  oi 
Summertrees.    I  desire  to  look  paruoularly  at  tho  ad- 
dress." 

Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  extension  of  hia 
confidence,  Alan,  without  hesitati  n.  put  the  letter  into 
his  hand.  Having  turned  it  round  f  s  old  Trumbull 
and  Nanty  Ewart  nad  formerly  done,  and,  hko  them, 
having  examined  the  address  with  much  minuteness, 
he  aaked  whether  he  had  observed  these  words,  point- 
ing to  a  pencil-writing  upon  the  under  side  of  the  let- 
ter. Fan-ford  answered  in  the  negative,  and,  h)oking 
at  the  letter,  read  with  surprise,  "  Cave  ne  liiera*  Bd- 
UrofAantia  afiferrest''  a  caution  which  coincided  so 
exactly  with  the  Provoat's  admonition,  that  he  would 
do  well  to  inspect  the  letter  of  which  he  was  bearer, 
that  he  was  about  to  (spring  up  and  attempt  an  escape, 
he  knew  not  wherefore  or  from  whom. 

"  Sit  adll,  young  man,"  said  the  Father,  witn  the 
same  tone  of  authority  which  reigned  in  his  whole 
manner,  although  mingled  with  stately  courtesy. 
'"You  are  in  no  danger— my  character  shajl  be  a 
pledge  for  your  safety.— By  whom  do  yon  suppose 
these  words  have  been  wri  tten  V  *  « 

Fairford  could  have  anaw>ered,  "  by  Nanty  Ewart,'* 
for  he  remembered  seeing  that  person  scribble  some- 
thiiK  with  a  pencil,  although  he  was  net  well  enough 
to  observe  with  accuracy  where,  or  upon  what.  But 
not  knowing  what  suspicions,  or  what  worse  conse- 

auences,  the  seaman's  interest  in  his  affairs  might 
raw  upon  him,  he  judged  it  best  to  answer  that  he 
knew  not  the  hand. 

Father  Buonaven  tore  was  again  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two,  which  he  employed  in  8urve>ing  the  letter 
with  tho  strictest  attention ;  then  stepped  to  the  win- 
dow, as  if  to  examine  the  address  and  writing  of  the 
envelope  with  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  light,  and 
Alait  Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no  less  amazement 
than  high  displuamre,  coolly  and  deliberately  break 
the  seal,  open  the  letter,  and  peruse  ;he  contents. 

*' Stop,  sir,  hold!"  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as  bis 
nsTonisnment  permitted  him  to  express  his  rp^entnent 
in  words :  "  by  what  right  do  you  dare*'— 
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"Peace,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  Father,  re> 
pelling  him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand ;  "  be  assured  I 
do  not  act  without  warrant— nothing  can  pass  be- 
twixt Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet  that  I  am 
not  fiilly  entitled  to  kno^." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Alan,  extremely  angry;  "but 
though  you  may  be  these  gentlemen's  father  confes- 
sor, you  are  not  mine ;  and  in  breaking  the  seal  of  a 
letter  intnisted  to  my  care,  you  have  done  me" 

"  No  injury,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the  unper- 
turbed pnest ;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  service." 

"I  desire  no  advantage  at  such  a  rate,  or  to  be  ob- 
tained in  such  a  manner,"  answered  Fairford ;  "  re- 
store me  the  letter  instantly,  or" 

"As  you  n^^ard  your  own  safety,"  said  the  priest, 
"  forbear  all  injunoiis  expressions,  and  all  menacing 
gestures.  I  am  not  one  who  can  be  threatened  or  in- 
sulted with  impimity;  and  there  are  enough  within 
hearing  to  chastise  anv  injurv  or  affront  offered  to 
me,  in  case  I  may  think  it  unbecoming  to  protect  or 
avenge  myself  with  my  own  hand." 

In  saying  this,  the  Father  assumed  an  air  of  such 
feariessness  and  calm  authority,  that  the  young  law- 
yer, surprised  and  overawed,  forbore,  as  lie  had  in- 
tended^ to  snatch  the  letter  trom  his  hand,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  bitter  complaints  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  light  in  which  he  himseu 
must  be  placed  to  Redgauntlet,  should  he  present  him 
a  letter  with  a  broken  seal 

"That,"  said  Father  Buonaventnre,  "shall  be  fully 
cared  for.  I  will  myself  write  to  Redgauntlet,  and 
enclose  Maxwell's  letter,  provided  always  you  con- 
tinue to  desire  to  deliver  iti  after  perusing  the  oontenta" 

Hs  then  restored  the  letter  to  Fairford,  and,  ob- 
serving that  he  hesitated  to  peruse  it,  said  emphadoally, 
"  Read  it,  for  it  concerns  you." 
,  This  rocommendatbn,  joined  to  what  Provost  Cros- 
bie  had  formerly  reoommended,  and  to  the  warning, 
which  he  doubted  not  that  Nanty  intended  to  convey 
by  his  classical  allusion,  decided  Faiiford's  resolution. 
*Mf ,  these  correspondents,"  he  thought,  "  are  con- 
spiring sgainst  my  person,  I  have  a  nght  to  ooonter- 
plot  them;  seL preservation,  as  well  as  my  friend's 
safety,  reauire  diat  I  should  not  be  too  scrupulous." 

So  thinking,  he  read  the  letter,  which  was  in  the 
following  words  :^ 

**  Dbar  Rucosd  and  Damosrous, 
"Will  you  never  cease  meriting  your  old  nick- 
name 7  Von  have  springed  your  dottrel  I  find^  and 
what  is  the  consequence?— why,  that  there  will  be 
hue  and  cry  after  you  presently.  The  bearer  is  a  pert 
young  lawyer,  who  has  brought  a  formal  complaint 
against  you,  which,  luckily,  he  has  preferred  in  a 
fneodly  court  Vet,  favourable  as  tlie  jucfara  was  dis- 
posed to  be,  it  was  with  the  utmost  dimculty  that 
consul  Jenny  and  I  could  keep  him  to  his  tackle.  He 
begins  to  be  timid,  suspicious,  and  intractable,  and  I 
fear  Jenny  will  soon  bend  her  brows*  on  him  m  vain. 
I  know  not  what  to  advise— the  lad  who  carries  this 
is  a  good  lad— acdve  for  his  friend— and  I  have  pledged 
my  lionour  he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage-~ 
Pledgfdmy  honour,  remark  these  words,  and  remem- 
ber I  can  be  rugs»d  and  dangerous  as  well  as  my 
peighbours.  BniTl  h ive  not  insured  him  against  a 
short  oaptivity.  and  at  he  is  a  stirring  active  fellow,  [ 
see  no  remedy  but  kee;  ing  him  out  of  the  way  till  this 

business  of  the  good  Father  B is  safely  blown, 

over,  which  Grod  send  it  were  1— Always  thine,  even 
shoukl  I  be  once  mort  Ca>jo-is-Pxair.." 

"  What  think  you,  /oong  man,  of  the  danger  you 
have  been  about  to  enjonnier  so  willingly  T' 

"  As  strangely,"  replied  Alan  Fairford,  "  as  of  the 
extraordinary  means  whnh  you  have  been  at  present 
pleased  to  use  for  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  pur- 
pose." 

"Trouble  not  youi  lelf  to  account  for  my  conduett" 
said  the  Father;  "  have  a  warrant  forwhat"!  do, 
and  fear  no  responsibility.  But  tell  me  what  is  your 
present  purpose." 

"  1  should  not  perhaps  name  it  to  you,  whose  own 
safety  may  be  imphcatod." 
.  "r  understaod  Vou,"  answered  the  Father;  "you 


wouki  appeal  to  the  exiatiiig  government  1-~Tliit  cu 
at  no  rate  be  permitted— we  will  rather  detain  ynit 
Fairladie*  by  compulsion." 

"You  win  probably,"  said  Fairford,  "feat  miik 
the  risk  of  such  a  proceeding  in  a  free  country." 

"I  have  incurred  more  formidable  haBanL''Badtbt 
priest^  smiling;  "yet  I  am  willing  to  find  a  mildn 
expedient  Come ;  let  us  bring  the  matter  to  a  oon- 
promise."- And  he  assumed  a  conciliaung  gnuioai- 
ness  of  msnner,  which  struok  Fairford  as  boiigndsr 
too  oondesceoding  for  the  ooeasbn ;  "  I  presoDeyn 
will  be  satisfied  to  remain  here  in  sedusioQ  foridir 
or  two  longer,  provided  I  pass  my  solemn  void  to 
you,  that  you  shall  meet  with  the  person  whomvM 
seek  after— meet  with  him  in  perfect  safety,  •od,! 
tnist  in  good  health,  and  be  afterwards  both  stlibotv 
to  retun  to  Scotland,  or  dispose  of  yourselveBtt«a 
of  you  may  be  minded  ?" 

*^1  respect  the  verbum  aactrdaUB  as  muck  ai  w 
reasonably  be  expected  from  a  Protestant,"  annmi 
Fairford ;  "  but,  methinks,  you  can  scarce  emntm 
to  repose  so  much  confidence  in  the  word  « la  » 
known  person,  as  is  implied  in  the  gnaraniee  whis 
you  offer  me."  .   , 

" I  am  not  accustomed,  air,"  aaid  the Fatbniii 
very  haughty  tone,  "  to  have  my  word  disputed  Mt 
he  added,  while  the  angry  hue  passed  from  hii  cmb. 
after  a  moment^s  reflection.  "  yon  know  me  ox  am 
ought  to  be  excused.  I  will  repoee  more  oonfiatsR 
in  your  honour  than  yon  seem  willing  to  mtspn 
mine;  and  since  we  are  so  situated  that  one  moat mr 
upon  the  other's  feith.  I  will  cause  you  to  be  set  pa- 
sendy  at  liberty,  ana  furnished  with  the  amaiu 
delivering  your  letter  as  addressed,  provided  diaty, 
knowing  the  contents,  you  think  it  safe  for  yoondf  la 
execute  the  commission." 

Alan  Fairford  paused.  "  I  eaimot  see,"  beatw«a 
replied, "  bow  I  can  prooesd  with  respect  to  the  aapfD- 
pkshment  of  my  sole  purpose,  which  is  the  Ubrntn 
of  my  friend,  without  appealing  to  the  law,  and  obiu- 
ing  the  assistance  of  a  magistrate.  If  I  preMOCtsi 
singular  letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  with  the  conleBli  a 
which  I  have  become  so  unexpectedly  acqouniH,i 
shall  only  share  his  captivity." 

"  And  if  you  apply  to  a  niagistrata^  yoong  nm^lf 
will  bring  ruin  on  these  hospitable  ladies,  to  «M 
in  all  human  probability,  sen.  owe  foor  hfe..^^ 
cannot  obtain  a  warrant  for  your  purpose^  witMj 
giving  a  clear  detail  of  all  the  late  scenes  dump 
which  you  have  passed.  A  magismte  woaldows> 
you  to  give  a  complete  aopount  of  youis^  vm 
arming  you  with  his  authority  against  a  third  Ptf9i 
and  in  giving  such  an  aooount,  the  aafe^ ofwie 
ladies  will  necessarily  be  compromised.  A  kaM 
spies  have  had,  and  still  hav&  their  eyes  tyoB«» 
mansbn :  but  God  will  protect  his  own.^—HeoiSM 
himself  devoutly,  and^then  proceeded.— "Yong  ' 
take  an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan,  ud  I  «i ! 
pledge  myself  to  forward  it  thus  far,  provuedf* 
not  asking  you  to  rely  mors  on  my  word  thai^ 
prudence  can  warrant  Von  shall  90  to  RedgiiatWt , 
—I  name  him  plainly,  to  show  iny  oonfidttiee  ifi jn* 
—and  you  shall  dehver  him  this  letter  of  Mr.  Jut- 
wcU's,  with  one  fix>m  roe,  in  which  I  will  enjanv* 
to  set  your'fri^d  at  liberty,  or  at  leaat  to  make  00  H' 
tempts  upon  your  own  person,  either  by  ^^^"^ 
otherwise,  if  you  can  trust  me  thus  for,'  m  ■"• 
with  a  proud  emphasis  on  the  words,  "I  wiUosiy 
side  see  you  depart  from  this  place  with  u^"S 
perfect  confidence  that  yon  will  not  return  aniMdviB . 
powers  to  drag  its  inmates  to  desouctwn.  T^fJ^ 
young  and  inexperienced— bred  to  a  profesaoDU 
which  sharpens  suspicion,  and  gives  felse  ne*^ 
human  nature.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  wond, 
have  known  better  t^an  most  men,  how  turn 
confidenoe  is  requisite  in  managing  afiaixs  of 
quence." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  superiority,  even  of  _^ 
rity,  by  which  Fairford,  notwithstanding  D>*^fS 
internal  struggles,  waa  fenced  and  overawed  * 
much,  that  it  was  not  tfll  the  Father  had  tonedll 
leave  the  apartment  that  he  found  words  to  avM 
what  the  consequences  would  be^  should  he  dediaf  m 
depart  on  the  terms  proposed. 
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"Too  most  than,  for  the  safety  of  all  parties  ra- 
•vain  for  aome  days  ai»  inhabitant  of  Fairladiea,  wnere 
we  have  the  meana  of  detainiiut  you,'Whicfa  aclf-pre- 
samition  will  in  that  case  compel  ua  to  make  use  of. 
Your  captivity  will  be  abort ;  fur  inattera  cannot  lon^ 
remain  aa  they  are— The  cloald  muat  aoon  riae,  or  it 
moat  sink  upon  ua  for  evet.^BerudicileP* 

With  theae  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  his  departure,  ielt  himself  much  at  a 
loaa  what  course  to  pursue.  His  line  of  education,  aa 
-wtd  as  tua  father's  tenets  in  matters  of  church  and 
Mace,  had  tau^t  him  a  holy  horror  for  Papists,  and  a 
devout  belief  m  whatever  had  been  said  of  the  panic 
liiiifa  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  expedienta  of  mental  re- 
arrvaiioo,  by  which  the  Catholic  priests  in  general 
were  auppoaed  to  evadp  kecoing  faith  with  heretics. 
Vet  there  was  something  of  majesty,  depressed,  in- 
deed, and  overclouded,  but  stUIgrand  and  imposing, 
is  the  manner  and  worda  of  Father  Buonaventure, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  thoae  precon- 
oeiFod  opinions  which  imputed  subtlety  and  traud  to, 
hia  sect  and  order..  Above  all,  Alan  waa  aware,  that' 
if  he  accepted  not  his  freedom  upon  the  terms  offered 
biaii,  be  was  likely  to  be  detained  by  force ;  so  that,  in 
every  point  of  view,  he  was  a  gainer  by  adopting  them. 

A  Quairo,  indeed,  came  acrosa  him,  when  he  consi- 
derecf  as  a  lawyer,  that  this  Father  was,  probably,  in 
the  eye  of  law,  a  t^tor;  and  that  there  was  an  ugly 
crime  on  the  Statute  Book,  called  Misprision  of  Trea- 
aoD.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  be  might  think  or 
auapect,  heoould  not  take  upon  him  to  aay  that  the 
man  was  a  prieat,  whom  be  had  never  seen  in  the 
dresa  of  hia  order,  or  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass; 
ao  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  doubt  of  that,  re- 
Biecting  which  he  posaeased-no  legal  proof.  He 
tfierefore  arrived  at  the  concluaion,  that  he  would  do 
well  to  accept  hia  liberty,  and  proceed  to  Redgauntlet 
joder  the  guaralitee  of  Father  Buonaventure,  which 
he  acarce  doubted  would  be  sufficient  to  aave  him 
from  personal  inconvenience.  Should  he  once  ob- 
tain speech  of  that  gentleman,  he  felt  the  same  con- 
fidence aa  formerly,  that  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  rashness  of  his  conduct,  should  he 
not  conaent  to  liberate  Darsie  Latimer.  At  all  events, 
he  should  learn  where  hia  fnend  was,  and  how  cir- 
camataaeed. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind,  Alan  waited  anx- 
ioasl^for  the  expiration  of  tlie  hour  which  bad  been 
allowed  him  for  deliberation.  He  was  not  kept  on 
the  tenter-hooks  of  impatience  an  instant  longer  than 
the  appointed  moment  axhved,  far.  even  aa  the  clock 
acruck,  Ambroae  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  galkrv, 
and  naade  a  sign  that  Alan  should  fbllow  him..  He 
did  80s  and  after  paasing  through  sorae  of  the  intri- 
cate avenues  common  m  old  nousea  was  ushered 
into  a  araall  apartment,  commodiously  fitted  up,  in 
-which  he  found  Father  BuonoTentiire  reclining  on  a 
ocMieh,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  exhausted  by  fatigue 
or  indisposition.  On  a  smali  table  beside  him,1i  sil- 
ver emooased  salver  siistained  a  Catholic  book  of 
*  prayer,  a  small  flask  of  medicine,  a  cordial,  and  a  lit- 
tle tea-cup  of  old  cliina.  Ambrose  did  not  enter  the 
rooio — he  only  bowed  profoundly,  and  closed  the  door 
wilh  the  leaat  posaible  noiae,  so  soon  as  Fairford  had 

4mt*imfl  - 

"Sit  down,  young  man,"  said.tbe  Father,  with  the 
•ame  air  of  condescension  which  hnd  before  sur- 
priaed,  and  rather  oifended  Fairford.  '*  You  have  been 
ill,  and  I  know  too  well  by  my  own  case,  that  indis- 
position requhea  indulgence.— Have  you,"  he  conti- 
nued^ ao  aoon  as  he  saw  him  seated,  "resolved  to 
remain,  or  to  depart  T* 

**  To  depart,'*  aaki  Alan^  "  ander  the  agreement  tffiit 
you  will  guarantee  my  safety  with  the  extraordinary 
person  who  faaa  cmdaoted  himaelf  in  such  a  lawleaa 
manper  towards  mjr  friend,  Daraie  Latimer." 

•*  Do  not  juc^^e  nastily,  young  man,"  replied  the 
P;*rfaen  **KedgauntIet  has  the  claiuis  of  a  guardian 
over  iua  ward,  in  reapect  to  the  young  gentleman, 
and  a  right  to  dictate  his  place  of  residence,  although 
be  may  nave  been  injudiaous  in  selecting  the  means- 
by  which  he  thinka  to  enforce  his  authority." 

**Hifl  situation  aa  an  attainted  person  abrogates' 
fiich  n^ta,"  said  Fairford,  hastily. 

Q 


"  Surely,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling  at  the  yoong 
lawyer'a  readiness,  "in  the  eye  of  thoae  who  ao> 
knowledge  tne  justice  of  the  attainder—boi  that  do 
not  I.  However,  air,  here  ia  the  guarantee—look  at 
its  contenta,  and  do  not  again  carry  the  lettemol 
Uriah." 

Fairford  read  theae  words  :— 

"Good  FaiENO, 
"  We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  deairoua  to  know 
the  situation  of  your  ward,  since  he  came  under  yow 
paternal  authority,  and'  hopeful  of  dealing  with  you 
for  having  your  relative  put  at  large.  Thia  we  reeom- 
mend  to  your  prudence,  highly  disapproving,  at  the 
aame  tim^  of  any  force  or  coercion,  when  such  can 
be  avoided,  and  wishing,  therelbre.  that  the  bearer'a 
negodation  may  be  succesaluL  At  all  ratca,  how* 
ever,  the  bearer  hath  our  pledged  word  for  his  safety 
and  freedom,  which,  therefore,  you  are  to  aee  atrictly 
observed,  aa  you.  value  our  honour  and  your  own. 
We  farther  wish  to  converse  with  you,  with  aa  aaoall 
loss  of  time  aa  may  bejiaving  matters  of  the  utmost 
confidence  to  impart.  For  thia  purpose  we  desire  jrqu 
to  reptar  hither  with  all  haate.  and  thereupon  we  hid 
you  heartily  faieweU.  P.  B." 

"You  will  understand,  air,"  aaid  the  Father,  when 
he  aaw  that  Alan  had  perused  his  lettet,  "  that,  by 
accepting  chaise  of  this  misaive,  you  bind  youraelf  to 
try  the  eifect  of  it  before  having  recourse  to  any  legal 
meana,  as  you  term  themt  for  i^ur  friend's  release. 

".There  are  a  few  ciphera  added  to  thia  letter,"  aaid 
Fairford,  when  he  had  perused  thp  paper  attentively, 
— "  may  I  inquire  what  their  import  is  7" 

"  They  respect  my  own  affiura,"  anawered  the  Fa- 
ther, bnefly ;  "  and  have  no  concern  whatever  with 
yours." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  however,*'  replied  Alan, "  nauiral 
to  auppoae" — ^ 

■  "  Ivothing  muat  be  supposed  incompatible  with  my 
honour,"  replied  the  pneat,  interrupting  him :  "  when 
such  aa  I  am  confisr  favours,  we  expect  that  they  shall 
bo  accepted  with  gratitude,  or  declined  with  thankful 
reapect— not  queationed  or  dhcussed." 

"  I  vrill  accept  your  letter,  then."  said  Fairford,  after 
a  minute'a  consideration,  "and  the  thanks  you  expect 
ahall  be  most  liberally  paid,  if  the  result  answer  what 
you  teach  me  to  expect." 

"  Goo  only  commands  the  issue,"  said  Father  Buo- 
navealure.  "  Man  uaea  means.— You  understand, 
that^by  accepting  thia  commission,  you  engage  your- 
aelf m  honofir  to  try  the  effect  of  my  letter  upon  Mr. 
Redgauntlet,  before  you  have  recouise  to  informadona 
or  legal  warranta? 

"  ibold  myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  good  faith  amd 
hoDoor.  to  do  ao,"  said  Fairford. 

"  Well,  I  trust  you,"  said  the  Father.  " T  vtill  tiow 
tell  you,  that  an  express,  despatched  by  me  last  nighty 
haa,  I  hope,  brought  Redgauntlet  to  a  apot  manr 
milea  nearer  thia  place,  where  he  will  not  mid  it  safe 
to  attempt  any  violence  on  your  friend,  ahould  be  be 
rash  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of 
Summertrecs  rather  than  my  commanda.  We  now 
understsnd  each  other." 

He  extended  hia  hand  towards  Alan,  who  wa^ 
about  to  pledge  his  faith  in  th^usual  form  by  grasp- 
"       *       '     :k  ha 


the  hangings  were  drawn  aside,  and  a  lady,  as  if  by 
sudden  apparitioni  glided  into  the  apartment.  It  was 
neither  of^  the  Miss  Arthurcts,  but  a  woman  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  m  the  full-blown  expansion  of  femalb 
beauty,  tall,  fair,  and  commanding  in  her  aspect.  Bar 
looka,  of  paly  gold,  were  taught  to  fall  over  a  brow, 
which,  with  the  stately  glance  of  the  laroe,  open,  blue- 
eyes,  might  have  become  Juno  herself;  ner  nerk  and 
bosom  were  admirably  formed,  and  of  a  dazzllnji 
whiteness.  She  was  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint 
but  not  more  than  became  her  age,  of  apparently  thirty 
years.  Her  step  was  that  of  a  queen,  but  it  waa  of: 
Queen  Vashti,  not  Queen  Esther— the  bold  and  com- 
mnnding,  not  the  retiring  beauty. 
Father  Buonaventure  raised  himself  on  the  coiid;. 
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angrily,  as  if  displeased  by  this  iotniaon. 

*      '  n&s: 


How 
"why 


now,  inadain,'*  he  said,  with  some  s(emn^ 
have  wc  the  honour  of  your  company  T* 

"Because  it  is  my  pleasure,"  answered  the  lady, 
oonn>osedly. 

"  Your  pleasure,  madam !"  he  repeated  in  the  same 

My  pleasure,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  which  always 
keeps  exact  pace  with  my  duty.  I  had  heard  you 
were  onwell— let  me  hope  it  is  only  business  which 
produces  this  seclusion." 

"I  am  well,"  he  replied;  "perfectly  well,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  care—but  we  are  not  alone,  and 
this  young  man" 

"That  young  man?"  she  said,  bending  her  large 
and  serious  eye  on  Alan  Fairford,  as  if  she  had  been 
for  the  first  time  aware  of  his  presence—"  may  I  ask 
who  he  is  Y" 

"  Another  time,  madam ;  you  shall  learn  his  history 
after  he  is  gone.  His  presence  renders  it  impos6ib(e 
for  me  to  explain  farther." 

**  After  he  is  ^one  may  be  too  late,"  said  the  Iad]r ; 
"and  what  is  his  presence  to  me,  when  your  safety  is 
at  stake  1  He  is  the  heretic  lawyer  whom  those  silly 
fools,  the  Arthurets,  admitted  into  this  hous&  at  a 
time  when  they  should  have  let  their  own  father 
knock  at  the  door  in  vain,  though  the  night  had  been 
a  wild  one.    Vou  will  not  surely  dismiss  him  ?" 

"Your  own  impatience  can  alone  make  that  step 
perilous,"  said  the  Father ;  "  I  have  resolved  to  take 
it-^o  not  let  your  indiscreet  zeal,  however  excellent 
Its  motive,  add  any  unnecessary  risk  to  the  transac- 
tion." 

"Even  so 7"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
yet  mingled  with  respect  and  apprehension.  "And 
thus  you  will  still  go  forward^  like  a  sug  upon  the 
hunter's  snares,  with  undoubtmg  confidence,  after 
all  that  has  happened  1" 

"Peace,  madam,"  said  Father  Buonaventure, 
rising  up;  "be  silent,  or  quit  the  apartment;  my 
designs  do  hot  admit  of  female  criticism." 

To  this  peremptory  command  the  lady  seemed 
about  to  make  a  sharp  reply;  but  she  checked  her- 
self} and  pressing  her  lips  strongly  together^  as  if  to 
secure  the  words  from  bursting  from  them  which  were 
already  formed  upon  her  tongue,  she  made  a  deep 
reverence,  partly  as  it  seemca  in  reproach,  partly  in 
re«pect,,and  left  the  room  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
entered  it. 

The  Father  looked  disturbed  at  this  incident  which 
he  seemed  sensible  could  not  but  fill  Faicford's  ima- 
M^ination  with  an  additional  throng  of  bewildering 
suspicions ;  he  bit  his  lip,  and  muttered  something  to 
himself  as  he  walked  through  the  apartment;  then 
suddenly  turned  to  his  visiter  with  a  smile  of  much 
sweetness,  and  a  countenance  in  which  every  rougher 
expression  was  exchanged  for  those  of  courtesy  and 
kindness. 

"The  visit  we  have  been  just  honoured  with,  my 
young  friend,'  has  given  you,  he  said,  "  more  secrets 
to  keep  than  I  would  have  wished  you  ourdened  with. 
Tiie  lady  is  a  person  of  condition— of  rank  and  for- 
tunfr^but  nevertheless,  is  so  circumstanced,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  her  being  known  to  be  in  this  country, 
would  occasion  many  evils.  I  should  wish  you  to 
observe  secrecy  on  this  subject,  even  to  Redgauntlet 
or  Maxwell,  however  much  I  trust  them  in  all  thiit 
concerns- my  own  affairs." 

"I  can  have  no  occasion,"  replied  Fairford,  "for 
holdins  any  discussbn  with  these  gentlemen,  or  with 
any  others,  on  the  circumstance  which  I  have  just 
witnessed— it  could  only  have  become  the  subject  of 
ray  conversation  by  mere  accident,  and  I  wiU  now 
take  care  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely." 

"You  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you,"  said  the 
Father,  throwing  much  dignity  into  the  expression 
of  obligation  which  be  meant  to  convey.  "  The  time 
may  perhaps  come  when  you  will  learn  what  it  is  to 
have  obliged  one  of  my  condition.  As  to  the  lady, 
she  has  the  highest  merit,  and  nothing  can  be  said  of 
her  justly  which  would  not  redound  to  her  praise. 
Nevertheless— in  short,  sir,  we  wander  at  present  as 
m  a  muminz  mist— the  sun  will,  I  trust,  soon  rise  and 
diaoel  it,  when  all  that  now  seems  mysterious  vrill 


be  fully  revealed-^r  it  will  smk  into  rain,"  be  idded, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  "  and  then  explanation  will  be  ol 
little  consequence.— Adieu,  sir;  I  wish  you  well." 

He  made  a  graceful  obeisanc^  and  vaniahed 
through  the  same  side-door  by  which  the  lady  bad 
entered ;  and  Alan  thought  he  heard  their  ydau  hiRh 
in  dispute  in  the  adjoining  apartmenL 

Presently  afterwards,  Ambrose  entered,  and  told 
him  that  a  horse  and  guode  waited  him  beoeadi  the 
terrace. 

"The  good  Father  Buonaventure,"  added  the  but- 
ler, "  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  consider  vour 
situation,  and  desired  me  to  inquire  whether  yoahivi 
anv  occasion  for  a  supply  of  money?" 

,  Make  my  respects  to  his  reverence."  answcnd 
Fairford,  "and  assure  him  I  am  provided  in  that  par- 
ticular. I  beg  you  also  to  make  my  acknowledit- 
ments  to  the  Miss  Arthurets,  and  assure  them  tbit 
their  kind  hospitality,  to  which  I  probably  owe  oif 
life,  shall  be  remembered  with  sratitude  as  tong  as 
that  life  lasts.  You  yourself,  Mr.  Ambros^  muit 
accept  of  my  kindest  thanks  for  your  skill  and  atten- 
tion.** 

Mid  these  acknowledgments  they  left  the  booi^ 
descended  the  terrace,  and  reached  the  spot  when 
the  gardener.  Fairford's  old  acquaintance,  waited  for 
him,  mounted  upon  one  horae,  and  leading  another. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Ambrose,  our  young  law^ 
mounteoTand  rode  down  the  avenue,  often  lookmg 
back  to  the  melancholy  and  neglected  dwelling  in 
which  he  had  witnessed  such  strange  scenes,  and 
musing  upon  the  character  of  its  mysterious  inmatet 
especially  the  noble  and  almost  regal  seeming  priest, 
and  the  beautiful  but  capricious  dame  who,  if  she 
was  really  Father  Buonaventnre's  penitent,  seemed 
less  docile  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  than,  aa 
Alan  conceived,  the  Catholic  discipline  permitted. 
He  could  not  indeed  help  being  sensible  that  the 
whole  deportment  of  these  persons  difiered  modi 
from  his  preconceived  notions  of  a  priest  and  dero* 
tee.  Father  Buonaventure,  in  particular,  had  mon 
natural  dignity  and  less  art  and  affectation  in  hii 
manner,  than  accorded  with  the  idea«which  Calria- 
ists  were  taught  to  entertain  of  that  wily  and  formida- 
ble person,  a  Jesuitical  missionary. 

While  reflecting.on  these  things,  he  looked  back  m 
frequently  at  the  house,  that  Dick  Gardener,  a  for 
ward,  talkative  fellow,  who  began  to  tire  of  silenoe, 
at  length  said  to  him,  "I  think  you  will  know  Fair- 
ladies  when  you  see  it  again,  sir  7" 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall,  Richard."  answered  FairfbRL 
good-humouredly.  "I  wish  I  knew  as  well  where  I 
am  to  go  next    But  you  can  tell  me,  perhaps  f ' 

"Your  worship  should  know  better  than  I,**  laid 
Dick  Gardener ;  "  nevertheless,  I  have  a  notion  yea 
are  going  where  all  you  Scotsmen  should  be  aent, 
whether  you  will  or  no." 

"  Not  to  the  devil,  I  hope,  good  Dick?"  said  Fur- 
ford. 

"Why,  no.  That  is  a  road  which  you  may  travd 
as  heretics ;  but  as  Scotsmen,  I  would  only  send  yea 
three-fourths  of  the  way— and  that  is  back  to  Scot- 
land again— always  craving  your  honour's  pardon. 

"  Does  our  Journey  lie  that  way?"  said  Fairfonl. 

"As  far'as  the  water  side,"  said  Richard.  ^*I  us 
to  carry  you  to  old  Father  Crackenthotp's,  and  ih» 
you  are  within  a  spit  and  a  stride  of  Scotland,  as  the 
saying  is.  But  mayhap  you  may  think  twice  of  fioing 
thither,  for  all  that ;  for  Old  England  is  fat  feedine* 
ground  for  north-country  cattle."^ 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

XABBATIVX  OP  DAS8IB  LATIMBB. 

OuB  history  must  now,  as  the  old  romancers  woot 
to  say,  "leave  to  tell"  of  the  quest  of  Alan  Fairftn, 
and  instruct  our  readers  of  the  adventures  which. be- 
fell Darsie  Latimer,  left  as  he  was  in  the  pncnnf 
custody  of  his  self-named  tutor,  the  Laird  of  the 
Lochs  of  Solway,  to  whose  aroitrary  pleasure  be 
found  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  conform  himseK 

In  consequence  of  this  prudent  resolution,  and  al* 
though  he  did  not  assume  such  a  disguise  withiDatsome 
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•ensatiom  of  ibaiiMand  degradation,  Darsie  permitted 
Crisud  Nixon  to  place  over  his  faee,  and  secure  by  a 
alhnfE^  one  of  thoae  alk  masks  which  ladies  frequently 
wore  to  prsaerre  their  complexions,  when  exposed  to 
the  air  during  long  joumeya  on  horsehack.  He  re- 
monatrated  somewhat  more  vehenienily  against  the 
long  riding-skirt,  which  converted  his  person  from 
the  waist  mto  the  female  guise,  hat  was  obliged  to 
.concede  this  point  also. 

Hie  metaroorphods  was  then  complete;  for  the 
fair  reader  must  be  informed,  that  in  thOee  rude  timea, 
the  ladiei^  when  they  honoured  the  masculine  dress 
by  aasummg  any  nart  pf  it.  wore  just  such  hata,  coats, 
mnd  waistcoats,  as  the  male  animals  themselves  made 
iia%o^  and  had  no  notion  of  the  elegant  compromise 
ftetwixt  male  and  female  attire,  which  has  noW  ac- 
quired )Nir  erceUenre,  the  name  of  a  kabii,  TroHop- 
ing  things  our  motncrs  must  have  looked,  with  long 

Suaie-cut  coaia,  lacking  collars,  and  with  waistcoats 
entifiilly  sujiplied  with  a  length  of  pocket,  which 
ing  far  downwards  from  the  middle.  But  then 
they  had  some  advantage  from  the  splendid  colours, 
lac&  and  gay  embroidery,  which  masculine  attire  then 
exhibited ;  and,  as  happens  in  many  simikr  instances, 
the  finery  of  the  matenala  made  amends  for  the  want 
ci  symmetry  and  $race  of  form  in  the  garments  them- 
aelvea.    Bui  this  is  a  digreaaion. 

In  the  court  of  the  old  mansion,  half  manor-place, 
aialf  farm-house,  or  rather  a  decayed  manor-houae, 
converted  into  an  abode  f6r  a  Cumberland  tenant, 
stood  several  saddled  horses.  Four  or  five  of  them  were 
moanted  by  servants  or  inferior  retainers,  all  of  whom 
were  well-armed  with  aword,  pistol,  and  carabine. 
Bm,  two  bad  riding  furniture  for  the  use  of  femoles— 
.  die  one  being  accoutred  with  a  side-saddle,  the  other 
with  a  pillion  attached  to  the  saddle. 

Daraie^a  heart  beat  quicker  within  him ;  he  easily 
comprehended  that  one  of  theae  was  intended  for  his 
own  use ;  and  hie  hopes  auggested  that  the  other  waa 
deaigncd  for  that  or  the  fair  Green-Mantle,  whom, 
according  to  his  established  practice,  he  had  adopted 
for  the  queen  of  his  affections,  although  his  opportu- 
oitiea  of  holding  communication  with  her  had  not 
exceeded  the  length  of  a  silent  supper  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  going  down  a  country-dance  on  another. 
This,  however,  waa  no  unwonted  mood  of  passion 
with  Darsie  Latimer,  upon  whom  Cupid  was  used  to 
triumph  only  in  the  degree  of  a  Mahratta  conaiieror, 
who  overruna  a  province  with  the  rapidity  of^ light- 
ning but  fihds  it  impossible  to  retain  it  beyond  a  very 
bria  spsce.  Yet  this  new  love  waa  rather  more 
serioas  than  the  acaroe  akinned-Qp  wounds  which  his 
friend  Fairford  tised  to  ridicule.  The  damsel  had 
efaowin  a  sincere  interest  in  his  behalf;  and  the  air  of 
royatery  with  which  that  interest  was  veiled,  gave 
har,  to  Dia  lively  imagination,  the  character  of  a  bene- 
volent and  protecting  spirit,  as  much  as  that  of  a 
beaotilnl  female. 

At  former  times,  the  romance  attending  his  ahort- 
lived  attachments  had  been  of  hia  own  creating,  and 
bad  disappeared  soon  as  ever  he  approached  more 
dcnely  to  the  object  with  which  he  nad  invested  it. 
On  the  present  occaaion,  it  really  flowed  from  external 
circumstances,  which  mi^t  have  interested  less  sus- 
ceptible feeling  and  an  imagination  less  lively  than 
that  of  Darsie  Latimer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  cn- 
tbosiastic  as  he  wao. 

He  watched,  therefore^  anxiously  to  whose  service 
the  imlfrey  bearing  the  lady's  saddle  was  destined. 
But  ere  any  female  appearsd  to  occupy  it,  he  was  him- 
self summoned  to  taVe  his  seat  on  the  pillion  behind 
Crifltsl  Nixon,  amid  the  grins  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Jan,  who  helped  him  to  horsey  and  the  unre- 
strained laughter  of  Cicely^  who  displayed  on  the 
occasion  a  caae  of  teeth  which  might  have  rivalled 
ivory. 

Latimer  wafl  at  an  age  when  being^  an  obieet  of 
general  ridicule  even  to  clowns  and  milkmaids,  was 
not  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  he  longed  heartily  to 
bave  laid  his  horsewhip  across  Jan's  shoulders.  That, 
however,  was  asolacement  of  his  feelings  which  was 
not  at  the  moment  to  be  thought  of;  and  Cristal 
Nixon  presently  put  an  end  to  hi^  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, by  onifring  the  rktere  to  go  on.  He  himself 
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kei>t  the  centre  of  the  troop,  two  men  riding  before 
and  two  behind  him,  always  as  it  seemed  to  Darate, 
having  their  eye  upon  him,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
escape.  He  could  see  from  time  to  time,  when  the 
straight  line  of  the  road,  or  the  advantage  of  an  as- 
cent permitted  him,  that  another  troop  of  three  or  four 
ridera  followed  them  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mila^s 
distance,  amongst  whom  he  could  discover  the  tall 
form  of  Redgauntlet,  and  the  poweiftil  action  of  his 
ffallant  black  horae.  He  had  fittle  doubt  that  Oreei>- 
Mantle  made  one  of  the  party,  though  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  her  from  the  othera. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nearly  ten  of  the  clock,  without  I^rai^s 
exchanging  a  word  with  any  one ;  for  he  loathed  the 
very  idea  of  entering  into  conversation  with  Cristal 
Nixon,  against  whom  he  seemed  to  feel  an  instinctive 
aversion;  nor  waa  that  domestic'a  aatumine  and 
aullen  disposition  such  as  to  have  encouraged  ad- 
vances, had  he  thought  of  making  them. 

At  length  the  party  halted  for  the  purpose  of  reftesb- 
ment;  but  as  they  had  hitherto  avoided  all  villages 
and  inhabited  places  upon  their  route,  so  they  now 
stopped  at  one  of  those  large  ruinous  Dutch  oami^ 
which  are  aometimes  found  in  the  fields,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  farm-houses  to  which  they  belong. 
Yet  in  this  desolate  place  aome  preparations  had  been 
made  for  their  reception.  There  were  in  the  end  of 
the  barn,  racks  filled  with  provender  for  the  horaea^ 
and  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  party  were  drawn 
from  the  trusses  of  straw,  under  which  the  baskets 
that  contained  them  had  been  deposited.  The  choic- 
est of  these  were  selected  and  arranged  apart  by 
Cristal  Nixon,  while  the  men  of  the  party  threw 
themselves  upon  the  rest,  which  he  abandoned  to  their 
discretioiL  In  a  few  minutes  afterwarda  the  rear- 
ward party  arrived  and  dismounted,  and  Redgauntlet 
himself  entered  the  bam  with  the  green-mantled 
maiden  by  hia  sida  He  presentod  her  to  Dareie  witb 
these  words  :— 

"It  is  time  you  tMro  should  know  each  other  better. 
I  promised  you  my  confidence,  Darsie,  and  the  time  is 
come  for  reposing  it.  But  firet  we  will  have  our  ' 
breakfast ;  and  then,  when  once  more  in  the  saddle^ 
I  will  tell  you  that  which  it  ia  necessary  that  yon 
should  know.    Salute  Liliaa,  Darsie.'' 

The  command  waa  sudden,  and  surprised  Latiuier, 
whose  eonfusion  waa  increased  by  the  perfect  ease 
and  frankness  with  which  Lilias  offered  at  once  her 
cheek  and  her  hand,  and  presaing  his,  as  she  rather 
took  it  than  gave  her  own,  said  very  frankly.  "  Dearest 
Darsie^  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  our  uncle  has  at  last 
permitted  na  to  become  acquainted  1" 

Darsie's  head  turned  round ;  and  it  was  perfaapft 
well  that  Redgauntlet  called  on  him  to  ait  down,  as 
even  that  movement  served  to  hide  his  confusion. 
There  is  an  old  aong  which  aaya— 

"  whan  ladies  are  willinf  , 
A  man  oan  but  look  like  a  fbol ;" 

And  on  the  aame  principle  Darsie  Latimer's  looks  at 
this  unexpected  frankness  of  reception,  would  havd 
formed  an  admirable  vignette  for  ifiuatrating  the  pa»- 
sage.  '*  Dearest  Daraie,^'  and  such  a  ready,  nay,  eager 
aauite  of  lip  and  hand  1— It  was  all  very  gracioua,  n6 
doubt— and  ought  to  have  been  receivea  with  much 
gratitude ;  but  constituted  as  our  friend's  temper  wa^ 
nothing  could  be  more  inconaistcnt  with  his  tone  of 
feeling.  If  a  hermit  had  propoeed  to  him  to  club  for 
a  pot  of  beer,  the  illusion  or  his  reverend  sanctity 
could  not  have  been  dispelled  more  efffctually  thaq 
the  divine  qualities  of  Green-Mantle  faded  upon  the 
ill-imagined  firank-heartedness  of  poor  Lilias.,  Vexed 
with  her  forwardness,  and  afironted  at  having  once 
more  cheated  himself  DarsiQ  could  hardly  help  mut- 
tering two  lines  of  the  song  we  have  ahready  quoted* 

"  The  fhiit  that  moat  fUl  witbost  tbakioff 
la  latber  too  mellow  for  me.'* 

And  yet  it  was  pity  of  her  too— she  was  a  very  pretty 
young  woman— his  fancy  had  scarce  overrated  ner  ia 
that  respect— and  the  slight  derangement  of  the  beau- 
tiful bn)wn  locks  which  escaped  in  natural  riiiglets 
from  under  her  riding-hat.  with*  the  bloom  which  ex- 
ercise had  brought  mto  ber  cheek,  made  her  evaB 
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more  than  usually  faadnating.  Radgauntlet  modified 
(he  Bternness  of  his  look  when  it  was  turned  towards 
her,  and,  in  addressing  her,  used  a  softer  tone  than  his 
usual  deep  bass.  Even  the  grim  features  of  Cristal 
Nixon  relaxed  when  he  attended  on  her,  and  it  was 


yet 'be  so  mere  a  mortal  after  all  ?— How  could 
8b  mucn  seeming  modestvhave  so  much  forwardness 
of  manner,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  most  resenr- 
a  T  How  can  her  conduct  be  Reconciled  to  the  grace 
and  ease  of  her  general  deoortment  V*         ,  -^      . 

The  confusion  of  thoughts  which  occupied  Darsie^s 
imagination,  gave  to  his  looks  a  disordered  appearance 
and  his  inattention  to  the  food  which  was  placed 
before  him,  together  with  bis  silence  and  absence  of 
mind.  inducecT  Lilias  solicitously  to  inquire,  whether 
he  did  not  feel  some  return  of  the  disorder  under  which 
he  had  suffered  so  lately.  This  led  Mr.  Redgauntlet, 
who  seemed  also  lost  in  his  own  contemplauons,  to 
rtuse  his  eyes,  and  join  in  the  same  madry  with  some 
appearance  of  interest  Latimer  explained  to  both, 
that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

Vlt  is  well  it  is  so,"  answered  Redgauntlet;  "for 
we  have  that  beforp  us  which  wiU  brook  no  ddav  from 
ifidisposition— we  have  not,  as  Hotspur  says,  leisure 
tp  be  sick."   . 

Lilias,  on  her  part,  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
Darsie  to  partake  of  the  food  which  she  offered  mm, 
with  a  kindly  and  affectionate  courtesv,  coirespond- 
iiig  to  the  warmth  of  the  interest  she  nad  displayed 
Ht  their  meeting ;  but  so  very  natural,  innocent,  and 
blinSin  its  character,  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
Did  for  Uie  vainest  coxcomb  to  have  mistaken  it  for 
coquetry,  or  a  desire  of  captivating  a  prize  to  valuable 
as  bis  affections.  Darsie,  with  no  more  than  the 
rtesonable  share  of  self-opinion  common  to  most 
youths  when  they  approach  twenty-one,  knew  not 
n6w  to  explain  her  conduct: 

Sometimes  he  waa  tempted  to  think  that  his  own 
merits  had,  even  during  the  short  intervals  when 
they  had  seen  each  other,  secured  such  a  hold  of 
me  affections  of  a  young  person,  who  had  probably 
Been  bred  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its 
ferms,  that  ahe  was  unable  tp  conceal  her  partiality, 
Slometimes  he  suspected  that  she  acted  by  her  guar- 
djan'a  order,  who,  aware  that  he,  Darsie.  was  entitled 
to  a  considerable  fortune,  mi^t  have  taken  this  bold 
stroke  to  bring  about  a  mamage  betwixt  him  and  so 
qter'a  relative.  , 

'  But  neither  of  these  suppoaitiona  was  applicable 
to  the  character  of  thA  pai'tiea.  miss  Liliaa's  man- 
imn,  however  aoft  and  natural,  displayed  in  their  ease 
^i  versatility  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
Jits  of  the  world,  and  in  the  few  words  she  said 
__rlhg  the  morning  r^ast,  there,  were  mingled  a 
shrewdness  and  good  sense,  which  could  scarce 
belong  to  a  Iffiss  capable  of  playing  the  silly  part  of 
a  Ipve-smitten  maiden  so  broadly.  As  for  Redgaont- 
Ifit.  vrith  his  BUtely  bearing,  his  fatal  frown,  Eia  eye 
oruireat  and  of  commandrit  was  impossible^  Darsie 
thotight,  to  suspect  him  of  a  scheme  having  private 
uvantaffe  for  its  object ;— he  could  as  soon  nave  im- 
a)girtod  Cassius  picking  Cspsar's  pocket,  instead  of 
drawing  his  poniard  on  the  Dictator. 

V^hile  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  tp  eat,  drink  or 

iwer  to  the  Curtesy  of  Lilias,  she  soon  ceased  to 
,  jA  tp  him,  and  sat  silent  as  himself. 
"Hiey  bad  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  their  h^lting- 
»lao9|WhenTledgauTitlet  said  aloud,  "Look out,  Cna- 

A  Nixon.    If  we  hear  nothing  from  Fairladies^  we 

iUst' continue  oou*  journey." 

Cristal  went  to  the  door,  and  presently  returned  and 
aajd  to  his  master,  in  a  voice  as  harsh  as  his  features, 
**  Gilbert  Qro^n  is  coming,  his  horse  as  white  with 
foam  as  if  a  fiend  bad  ridden  him." 

Redgauntlet  threw  from  him  the  plate  on  which  he 
hKJ^  been  eating,  and  hastened  towards  the  dOor  of 
toe  barv  which  the  courier  at  that  moment  entered : 
i  smart  jockey  with  a  black  velvet  hunting-cap,  and 
It  Inroad  Mt  drawn  tig^t  round  bis  waist,  to  which 
i^a)^  aecurttl  his  express-bag.  The  variety  of  mud 
#ith  wtush^  was  splaahedfrom  cap  to  spur,  showed 


s^: 


he  had  had  a  loagh  and  rapid  ride.  He  ddiveieit  i 
letter  to  Mr.  Redmundel,  with  an  obeisance,  and  thai 
retired  to  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  other  8tiead> 
ants  were  sitting  or  lying  upon  the  straw.  In  onkr  lo 
get  some  refreshment. 

Redgauntlet  broke  the  letter  open  with  hast&  and 
read  it  with  anxious  and  discomposed  look&  On  i 
second  perusal,  his  diapleasure  seemed  to  increate, 
his  brow  darkened,  and  was  distinctly  marked  wiik 
the  fatal  aign  peculiar  to  hia  family  and  house.  Dv 
sie  had  never  oefore  observed  his  frown  bear  such  • 
close  resemblance  to  the  shape  which  tradition  as- 
signed it. 

Redgauntlet  held  out  the  open  letter  with  onehasdi 
and  struck  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other,  as,  in  i 
suppressed  and  displeaaed  loneb  he  said  to  Ciiaul 
Nixon,  "  Countermanded— ordered  northward  onct 
more !— Northward,  when  all  our  hopes  lie  to  the 


reuimed  it  to  bis  master  with  the  cold  obsenaiioii. 
"  a  female  influence  predominates." 

"But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer,"  said  Rsd- 
gauntlet:  "it  shall  wane  as  ours  rises  in  the homon. 
Mean  while,  I  will  on  before— and  you,  Ciistal,  will 
bring  the  party  to  the  place  assigned  m  the  lelier 
Vou  may  now  permit  the  young  persons  to  have  van 
served  communication  together;  only  mark  tkatyoi 
watch  the  young  man  cloeely  enough  to  prevent  hii 
escape,  if  he  anould  be  idiot  enough  to  attempt  it, 
but  not  approaching  so  close  as  to  watch  their  fN» 
conversation." 

"I  care  naught  about  their  con[ver8atk>n,*'  nid 
Nixon,  surlily. 

"You  hear  my  commands.  Liliaa,"  said  the  Laird, 
turning  to  the  young  lady.  *  You  may  use  m?  pff- 
mission  and  .authority  to  explain  so  much  of  our  nmily 
matters  as  you  yourself  know.  At  our  next  meeiiox 
I  will  complete  the  task  of  diacbsure,  and  I  inHtl 
shall  restore  one  Redgauntlet  more  to  the  bosom  « 
our  ancient  family.  Let  Latimer,  as  he  calls  himaeU, 
have  a  horse  to  himself;  he  must  for  some  time  retiiB 
his  disguise.— My  horse— my  horse  I" 

In  two  minutes  they  heaird  him  ride  off  from  the 
door  of  the  barn,  followed  at  speed  by  two  of  tht 
armed  men  of  his  party. 

The  oommands  of  Criatal  Nixon^in  the  mean  wfaBa 
put  all  the  remainder  of  the  party  in  motion,  bat  the 
Laird  himself  was  long  out  of  sight  ere  they  wew  n 


readiness  to  resume  their  journey.  When  at  ]  ^ 
they  set  out,  Daraie  was  accommodated  with  a  bone 
ana  side-saddle,  instead  of  beii^  obliged  to  reaiuni 
his  place  on  the  pillion  behind  the  deteauble  Nixoa. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  retain  his  riding  skill, 
and  to  reassume.  his  mask.  Yet  notwitiastandinglto 
disagreeable  circumstance,  and  although  he  obaerMo 
that  they  gave  him  the  heaviest  and  alowest  horse  a 
the  party,  and  that,  aa  a  farther  precaution  against 
escape,  he  was  closely  watched  on  every  side,  yet  lidini 
in  company  With  the  pretty  Lilias  waa  an  advantage 
which  oveibalanced  these  inconveniences. 

It  is  true,  that  thia  society,  to  which  that  nrf 
morning  he  would  have  looked  forward  as  a  giimiw 
of  heaven,  had,  now  that  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  la- 
dulged,  something  much  less  rapturous  than  he  bad 

It  waa  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  *■ 
situation  so  favourable  for  indidging  his  romantic  dis- 
position, he  endeavoured  to  coax  oack,  if  I  mL7a| 
express  myself  that  delightful  dream  of  ardent  and 
tender  passion ;  he  felt  only  such  a  confusion  o(iiM» 
at  the  difference  between  the  being  whom  he  had 
imagined,  and  her  with  whom  he  was  now  in  coo- 
tact,  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  th#  effect  of  witchoafi. 
What  most  surprised  him  was,  that  this  sudden  flaw 
should  have  died  away  so  rapidly,  notwithstaidiBS 
that  the  maiden's  personal  beauty  waa  even  greatff 
than  he  had  expected— her  demeanoun  unless  it  show 
be  deemed  over  kind  towards  himself  as  graoefiil  and 
becoming  as  he  could  haye fancied  it,  even  m  his8a^ 
est  dreams.  It  were  judging  hardly  of  him  to  suppoaa 
that  the  mere  belief  of  his  Having  attracted  her  afia^ 
tions  more  easily  than  he  axpocted,  waa  tho  caaao  > 
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1ii0  inigratefnny  andervaluing  a  prize  too  lichtly  woo, 
or  that  his  transient  paaaion  played  around  his  heart 
with  the  flitting  radiance  of  a  wmtry  sunbeam  flash- 
ing agahist  an  icicle,  which  may  orighten  it  for  a 
moment,  but  cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  was 
precisely  the  case,  thouj^  such  fickleness  of  disposition 
might  also  have  aome  mfluence  in  the  change. 

The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  the  lover's  pleasurei  like 
that  of  the  hunter,  is  in  the  chase;  and  that  the 
brightest  beauty  loses  half  its  merit,  as  the  fairest 
flower  its  perfume,  when  the  wilting  hand  can  reach 
it  too  easily.  There  must  be  doubt— there  must  be 
danger— there  must  be  difficulty ;  and  if|  as  the  poet 
saya,  the  co«irse  of  ardent  aifection  never  does  run 
smooth,  it  is  perhaps  because,  without  some  inter- 
vening obsucle^  that  which  is  calleci  tiie  romantic 
paaaion  of  love,  m  its  high  poetical  character  and  co- 
Jouiinit  can  hardly  have  an,  existence ;— any  more 
than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a  river,  without  the 
stream  being  nanowed  by  steep  banksi  or  checked  by 
oppofling  rocks. 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  enter  into  a  union  for 
life  without  those  emhairassments  which  delight  a 
Darsie  Latimer,  or  a  Lydia  Languid,  and  which  are 
perhaps  necessary  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  passion 
m  breasta  more  firm  than  theirs,  augur  worse  of  their 
liiture  happiness,  because  their  own  alliance  is  formed 
under  calmer  auspices.  Mutual  esteem,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  each  other's  character,  seen,  as  in  their 
case^  nnoiaguised  by  the  mists  of  too  partial  passion— 
a  saitable  proportion  of  parties  in  rank  and  fortune,  in 
taste  and  pursuits— are  more  frequently  found  in  a 
marriage  of  reason,  than  in  a  union  of  romantic  at- 
tachment; where  the  unagination,  which  probably 
created  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  with  which 
it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  frequently  afterwards 
exziployed  in  ma^ifying  the  mortifymg  consequences 
of  us  own  delusion,  and  exasperating  all  the  sungsof 
disappointroent.  Tliose  who  follow  the  banners  of 
Reason  are  like  the  well-disciplined  battalion  which, 
wearing  a  more  sober  uniform,  and  making  a  less 
dazzling  show,  than  the  light  troops  commanded  by 
Imagination,  enjoy  more  safety,  and  even  more  ho- 
nour, in  the  conflicts  of  human  life.  All  this,  how- 
even  is  forei^  to  our  present  purpose. 

Uncoruin  in  what  manner  to  address  her  whom  he 
had  been  lately  so  anxious  to  meet  wiith,  and  embar- 
rassed by  a  tct^-h-UU  to  which  his  own  timid  in- 
experience gave  some  awkwardness,  the  party  had- 
preceded  more  than  a  hundred  yards  before  Darsie 
assamed  courage  to  accost,  or  even  to  look  at,  his 
companion.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  silence,  he  turned  to  speak  to  her ;  and  observing 
that,  although  she  wore  her  mask,  there  was  some- 
think  like  disappointment  and  dejection  in  her  man- 
ner, ne  was  moved  by  self-reproach  for  his  own  cold- 
ness, and  hastened  to  address  her  in  the  kindest  tone 
he  ooald  assume,    f 

"You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  in  gratitude, 
Miss  Liliaa,  that  I  have  been  thus  long  in  your  com- 
pany, without  thanking  you  for  the  interest  which  you 
have  deigned  to  take  in  my  unfortunate  affairs  1" 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  at  length  spoken,"  she  said, 
"  thoiu;h  1  own  it  is  more  coldly  than  I  expected.— 
3fiM  Lilias!  Deign  to  take  interest— In  whom,  dear 
Darsie,  can  I  take  interest  but  in  you  1  and  why  do 
you  put  this  barrier  of  ceremony  betwixt  us,  whom 
adverse  circumstances  have  already  separated  for  such 
a  length  of  time?" 

Darsie  was  again  confounded  at  the  extra  candour^ 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  this  frank  avowal—"  One 
must  love  partridge  very  well"  thought  he,  '*  to  ac- 
cept it  when  thro>vn  in  one's  face— if  this  is  not  plain 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  place  as^vdownright  Dun- 
stable in  being !" 

Embarrnseed  with  these  reflections,  and  himself  of 
a  nature  fancifully,  almost  fastidiously,  delicate,  he 
could  only  in  reply  stammer  forth  an  acknowledgment 
of  ins  companion's  goodness,  aud  his  own  gratitude. 
She  answered  in  a  tone  partly  sorrowful  and  .partly 
impatient,  repeating,  wiin  displeased  emphasis,  the 
only  dintinct  words  ne  had  been  able  to  bring  forth— 
••  GboTMlness— gratitude !— O  Darsie,  should  these  be 
the  phrases  between  you  and  me  ?— Alas !  I  am  too 


sure  you  an  displeased  with  roe,  thoi4b  t  cannot  even 
guess  on  what  account.  Perhaps  you  think  I  have 
been  too  fl'ee  in  venturing  upon  my  visit  Xo  your  friend. 
But  then  remember  it  was  in  your  behalfi  and  that  I 
knew  no  better  way  to  put  you  on^our  guard  against 
the  misfortunes  and  restraint  which  you  have  been 
subjected  tOL  and  are  still  enduring.'* 

,Dear  lady"— said  Darsie,  rallying  his  recol- 
lection, and  suspicious  of  some  error  in  appreheor 
sion,— a  suspicion  which  his  mode  of  addre98  seemed 
at  once  to  commtmicate  to  Lilias,  for  she  interrupted 
him, 

"Lady!  dear  lady!— For  whom,  or  for  what,  m 
Heaven  8  name,  do  you  take  me,  that  you  address  me 
so  fonnally  7" 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  enchanted  hall 
in  Fairy-land,  where  all  interrogations  must  be  an- 
swered with  absolute  aincerity.  Darsie  had  certainly 
replied  that  he  took  her  for  the  most  frank-hearted 
and  ultra-liberal  lass  that  had  ever  lived  since  Mother 
Eve  eat  the  pippin  without  paring.  But  as  he  was 
still  on  middle-e|rth,  and  free  to  avail,  himself  of  a 
little  polite  deceit  he  barely  answered,  that  he  her 
Ubved  he  bad  the  honour  of  speaking  to  the  niece  of 
Mr.  Redgauntlet. 

**  Surely,"  ^e  reptied ;  "  but  were  it  not  as  easy  for 
you  to  have  said,  to  your  own  only  sister  7*' 
,  Darsie  started  in  his  saddlsk  as  if  he  had  received  a 
pistol-ahot. 

"  My  sister  1"  he  exclaimed. 

"And  you  did  not  kn^w  it,  then?"  said  she.  **  I 
thought  your  reception  of  me  was  cold  and  indif 
ferent" 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place  betwixt  the 
relatives;  and  so  light  was  Darsie's  spirit,  that  he 
really  felt  himself  more  relieved,  by  getting  9uit  of  the 
embarrasements  of  the  last  half  nour,  dunng  which 
he  conceived  himself  in  danger^  of  being,  persecutes* 
by  the  attachment  of  aforwaid  girl,  than  aisappointed 
by  the  vanishing  of  so  many  dav-dreams  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  during  the  time  wh^ 
the  green-mantled  maiden  was  goddess  of  his  idola- 
try. He  had  been  already  flung  from  his  romantic 
Pegasus,  and  was  too  happy  at  length  to  find  bimsdf 
with  bones  unbroken,  though  with  his  hack  on  the 
ground.  He  was,  besides,  with  all  his  whims «ana 
lollies,  a  generous,  kind-hearted  ^outh,  and  way 
delig^hted  to  acknowledge  so  beautiful  and  amiable  ^ 
relative,  and  to  assure  her  in  the  warmest  terms  ojT 
his  immediate  affection  and  future  protection,  so  soon 
as  they  should  be  extricated  from  their  present  situa^ 
tion.  Smiles  and  tears  mingled  on  Luios^s  cheeks^ 
like  showers  and  sunshine  in  April  weather. 

"Out  on  me,"  she  said,  '*  that  I  should  be  so  chikl- 
ish  as  to  cry  at  what  makes  me  so  sincerely  happy  i 
since,  God  knows,  family-love  is  what  my  heart  has 
most  longed  after,  and  to  which  it  has  been  most  a 
stranger.  My  uncle  says  that  you  and  I,  Darsie.  are 
but  half  Redgauntlets,  and  that  the  metal  of  which 
our  father's  family  was  made,  has  been  softened  to 
effeminacy  in  our  mother's  ofTspring." 

"  Alas  r  said  Darsie,  *'  I  know  so  uttle  of  our  family 
story,  that  I  almost  doubted  that  I  belonged  to  the 
House  of  Redgauntlet,  although  the  chief  of  the  family 
himself  intimated  so  much  to  me." 

"The  Chief  of  the  family!"  said  Lilias.  "You 
must  know  little  of  your  own  descent  indeed,  if  yoa 
mean  my.  uncle  by  that  expression.  You  yourselfl 
my  dear  Darsie,  are  the  heur  and  representative  of 
our  ancient  House,  for  opr  father  was  the  elder  bro- 
thei^-nhat  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Henry  Darsie  Red^ 
gauntlet,  who  suflered  ai  Cariisle  in  the  year  1746. 
He  took  the  name  of  Darsie,  in  coniuncdon  with  him 
own,  from  our  mother,  heiress  to  a  Cumberland  fami.- 
ly  of  great  wealth  and  .  antiquity,  of  whose  largv 
estates  you  arc  the  undeniable  lieir,  although  those 
of  your  father  have  been  involved  in  the  general  doom 
of  forfeiture.  But  all  this  must  be  necessarily  un- 
known to  you."     .         ,    ^ 

"Indeed  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  an 
swered  Darsie. 

"And  you  knew  not  that  I  was  your  aster T'  ^Id 
IJlias.  No  wonder  you  received  me  so  coldly 
What  a  strange,  wild,  forward  young  person  vou  miiii 
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have  thoQi^t  m^nizing:  myself  in  the  forUinee  of  a 
■tranfter  wnom  I  had  onlsr  once  epoken  to— oorree- 
pondiDg  mth  him  bv  signa— Giood  Heaven  I  what 
can  you  have  supposed  meV* 

"And  how  should  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
onr  connexion  7"  said  Daraic.  "  You  are  aware  Iwas 
not  aoQuainted  with  it  when  we  danced  together  at 
Brokenbum." 

**  I  saw  that  with  concern,  and  fain  I  would  have 
warned  you,"  answered  Litias;  "but  1  was  closely 
watched,  and  before  I  could  find  o(  make  an  oppor- 
tunity or  coming  to  a  full  explanation  with  you  on  a 
subject  so  agiutmg,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  room. 
What  I  did  say  was,  you  may  remember,  a  caution  to 
leave  the  southern  border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has 
ainoe  happened.  But  since  my  uncle  has  had  you  in 
his  power,  I  never  doubted  he  had  communicated  to 
you  our  whole  family  history,." 

**He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you,  LiUas ;  and 
assure  yourself  that  I  will  hear  it  witti  more  pleasure 
from  your  lips  than  from  his.  I  have  no  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  his  conduct  towards  me." 

*'0f  that,"  said  Lilias.  "you  will  judge  better 
when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  tell  you ;" 
and  the  began- her  communication  in  the  following 
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"Tub  House  of  Redgaunt]et,"  said  the 


"has  for  centuries  been  supposed  to  lie  under  a  doom, 
which  has  rendered  vain  tbair  courage  their  talents, 
their  ambition,  and  their  wisdom.  Often  making  a 
figure  in  history,  they  have  been  ever  in  the  aituauon, 
pf  men  striving  agamst  both  wind  and  tide,  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  desperate  exertions  of 
,  atrength.  and  their  persevering  endurance  of  tod,  but 
without  being  able  to  advance  themselves  upon  their 
course,  by  either  vigour  or  resolution.  They  pretend 
to  trace  this 'fatality  to  a  legendary  history,  which  I 
may  tell  you  at  a  less  busy  moment." 

Darsie  intimated,  that  he  had  already  heard  the 
tragic  story  of  Sir  Alberick  Redgauntlet 

'4  need  only  say,  then,"  proceeded  Lilias,  "that 
oar  father  and  uncle  felt  the  family  doom  in  its  full 
extent.  They  were  both  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  which  was  largely  increased  by  our  father's 
marriage,  and  were  both  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
unhappy  House  of  Stewart ;  but  (as  our  mother  at  least 
supposed)  family  considerations  might  have  withheld 
her  husband  from,  joining  openly  in  the  affair  of  1746, 
had  not  the  high  influence  which  the  younger  brother 
possessed  over  the  elder,  from  his  more  decided  energy 
of  character,  hurried  him  along  with  himself  into  that 
undertaking. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  enterprise  came  to  the  fatal 
conclusion,  which  bereaved  our  father  of  his  life,  and 
consigned  his  brother  to  exile,  Lady  Redgauntlet  fled 
ttpm  the  north  of  England,  determined  to  break  off 
all  communication  with  her  late  hujband's  family, 

Srticujarly  his  brother,  whom  she  regarded  as  having, 
their  insane  political  enthusiasm,  been  the  means 
his  untimely  death ;  and  determined  that  you,  my 
brother^  an  infant,  and  that  I,  to  whom  she  had  Just 
given  birth,  should  be  brought  up  as  adherents  ofthe 
present  dynasty.  Perhatjs  she  was  too  hasty  in  this 
determination— too  timidly  anxious  to  exclude,  if  pus- 
able,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  very  spot  where  we 
existed,  a  relation  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  our 
father's  only  brother.  But  you  must  make  allowance 
for  what  she  had  suffered.  See,  brother,"  she  said, 
pulling  her  glove  off,  "  these  five  blood-specks  on  my 
arm  are  a  mark  by  which  mysterious  Nature  has 
linpressed,  on  an  unborn  infant,  a  record  of  its  fsither's 
violent  death  and  its  mother's  miseries."* 

•  BBverel  jwrKHit  haw  broufht  down  to  th«M  days  the  im- 
OTMMom  which  Nature  had  thu»  recorded,  whm  Uiey  w«r«  yet 
bahaa  unborn.  One  lady  of  quality,  whow  father  was  lone 
Hn(ler  eentence  of  death,  previood  to  Uie  rotHjIlioii,  wa«  marked 
on  Iho  back  of  the  neck  by  the  ngn  of  a  brt>ad  axe.  Another, 
y!*?!*  KJ"""*"  hM^boeii  slain  in  baule,  and  died  oa  the  »caf- 
PiM  to  the  nuinber  of  seven,  bore  a  child  spattarad  on  the  right 
•hAulder,  and  down  the  arm,  with  acarlet  drops,  as  if  of  blood 
Maov  ocber  iaatanoea  Du^ht  be  quoie<£ 


"  Y'ou  were  noi  then  bora  when  my  fiuher  nf- 
&red  ?"  said  Darsie. 

"  Alas,  no  V  she  repFied ;  "  nor  were  yon  a  twelve- 
month old.  It  was  no  wonder  that  iny  mother,  after 
going  through  such  scenes  of  agony,  became  iriesisd- 
ly  iinxious  for  the  sake  of  her  children— of  her  eon 
in  particular;  the  more  especially  as  the  late  Sir 
Henry,  her  husband,  had,  by  a  settlement  of  hit 
afiairs,  confided  the  custody  of  the  persons  of  her 
children,  as  well  as  the  estates  which  descended  to 
them,  independently  of  those  which  fell  under  his 
forfeiture,  to  his  brother  Hugh,  in  whom  he  placed 
unlimited  confidence." 

,  "  But  my  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  open* 
tion  of  such  a  deed,  conceived  in  favour  of  an  attainted 
man,"  said  Darsie. 

"True,"  replied  Lilias;  "hut  our  uncle's  attainder 
might  have^een  reversed,  like  that  of  so  many  other 
persons,  and  our  mother,  who  both  feared  and  hitad 
him,  lived  in  continual  terror  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  and  that  she  should  see  the  author,  as  iha 
thought  him,  of  her  husband's  death,  come  armed 
with  legal  powers^  and  in  a  capacity  to  use  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  teanng  her  children  from  her  protection. 
Besides,  she  feared,  even  in  his  incapacitated  condi- 
tion, the  adventurous  and  pertinacious  s>irit  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  and  felt  assured 
that  he  would  make  some  attempt  to  possess  himidf 
of  the  persons  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  uncle^  whose  proud  di»ositioii  mighL  perhaps 
have  been  toothed  by  the  offer  of  her  confidence^  re- 
volted against  the  distrustful  and  suspicious  manner 
in  which  Lady  Darsie  Redgauntlet  acted  towards 
him.  She  basely  abused,  he  said,  the  unhappy  cu^ 
cumstanoos  in  which  he  was  placed,  in  order  to  de- 
prive him  of  hid  natural  privilege  of  protecting  and 
educating  the  infants,  whom  nature  and  law,  and  the 
will  of  their  father,  had  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
he  swore  solemnly  he  would  not  submit  to  sudi  in 
injury.  Report  of  his  threats  was  made  to  Lady  Red- 
gauntlet, and  tended  to  increase  those  fears  which 
proved  but  too  well  founded.  While  you  and  I,  chil- 
dren at  that  time  of  two  or  three  years  old,  weie 
playing  together  in  a  walled  orchard^  adjacent  to  our 
mothers  residence,  wliich  she  had  fixed  somewheF 
in  Devonshire,  my  uncle  suddenly  scaled  the  wall ' 
with  several  men,  and  I  was  snatched  up  and  carried 
off  to  a  boat  which  waited  for  them.  My  niothcr,  bow- 
ever,  flew  to  your  rescue,  and  as  she  seized  on  and 
held  you  fast,  my  uncle  could  not,  as  he  has  since 
told  me,  possess  himself  of  your  person^  without  usof 
unmanly  violence  to  his  brother's  widow.  Of  this 
he  vfsts  incapable :  and,  as  people  began  to  assemble 
upon  my  mothers  screaming,  he  withdrew,  after 
darting  upon  you  and  her  one  of  those  fearful  looka 
which,  it  is  said,  remain  with  our  family,  aa  a  fatal 
bequest  of  Sir  Alberick,  our  ancestor." 

*'  I  have  some  recollection  of  the  scufl3e  which  pa 
mention."  .said  Darsie ;  "  and  I  think  it  was  my  unde 
himself  (since  my  uncle  he  is)  who  recalled  the  circum- 
stance to  my  mind  on  a  late  occasion.  I  can  now  ac- 
count for  the  guarded  seclusion  under  which  my  poor 
mother  lived— for  her  frequent  tears,  her  starts  of  njs- 
terical  alarm,  and  her  constant  and  deep  melancholf. 
Poor  lady !  what  a  lot  was  hers,  and  what  roust  have 
been  her  feelings  when  it  approached  to  a  close !" 

"It  was  then  that  she  adopted,"  said  Lilias,  "ever? 
precaution  her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  keep  yuur 
very  existence  concealed  from  the  person  whom  sb« 
feared— nay,  from  yourself;  for  she  dreaded,  as  slie  is 
said  often  to  have  expressed  herself,  that  the  wild/iit 
blood  of  Redgauntlet  would  urge  you  to  unite  yoor 
fortunes  to  those  of  your  uncle,  who  was  well  known 
still  to  carr>'  on  political  intrigues,  which  most  other 
persons  had  considered  as  desperate.  It  was  also 
possible  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  might  get  his  par- 
don, as  government  showed  every  year  more  ieaiif 
towards  the  remnant  of  the  Jacobites,  and  then  ne 
might  claim  the  custody  of  your  person,  as  your  legal 
guardian.  Either  of  these  events  she  considered  as 
the  direct  road  to  your  destruction." 

"  I  wonder  she  had  not  claimed  the  protection  of 
Chancery  for  me,"  said  Darsie:  "or  confided  me  to 
the  care  of  some  powerful  fheno." 
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"  She  was  on  indifTerent  teroiB  with  her  relatioM. 
on  account  of  her  marriage  with  our  father,"  said 
Liliaa,  **  and  trusted  more  to  secreting  you  from 
Tour  uncle's  attempts,  than  to  any  protection  which 
law  misht  aflbrd  against  them.  Perhaps  ihe  judged 
unwisely,  but  surely  not  unnaturally,  for  one  rendered 
irritable  bv  so  many  misfortunes  and  so  many  alarms.' 
Sanmel  Griffiths,  an  eminent  banker,  and  a  worthy 
clergyman  now  dead,  wcroi  I  believe,  the  only  persons 
whom  she  intrusted  with  the  execution  ot  ner  last 
will ;  and  my  uncle  believes  that  she  made  them  both 
•wear  to  observe  profound  secrecy  concerning  your 
birth  and  pretensions,  until  you  should  come  to  the  age 
of  inajonty,  and,  in  the  mean  time  to  breed  you  up  in  the 
moat  private  way  possible,  and  that  which  was  most 
likely  to  withdraw  you  from  my  uncle's  observation." 
"  And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Darsie,  "  that  betwixt 
change  of  name  and  habitation,  they  might  have 
succeeded  perfectly,  but  for  the  accident— lucky  or 
unlucky.  I  know  not  whidh  to  term  it— which  brought 
me  to  Brokenburn,  and  into  contact  with  Mr.  Red- 
gauntleL    I  see  also  why  I  was  warned  against 

En^and.  for  io  England" 

'^n  Kngland  aboe.  if  I  understand  ri^^tly,"  said 
Mias  Redgauntlet,  "the  claims  of  your  uncle  to  the 
custody  of  your  person  could  have  oeea  enforced,  in 
case  ox  bis  being  replaced  in  the  ordinary  rights  of 
citizenship,  either  by  the  lenity  of  the  governmem  or 
by  some  change  in  it.  In  Scotland,  where  you  possess 
no  property,  1  undersund  bis  authority  might  have 
been  resisted,  and  measures  taken  to  put  yon  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  But,  pray,  think  it  not 
unlncky  that  yon  have  taken  the  step  of  visiting  Bro- 
kenburn—I  feel  confident  that  the  consequences  must 
be  ultimately  fortunate,  for,  have  they  not  already 
brooght  ua  in  contact  with  each  other?** 

So  saying,  slie  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brothen 
who  grasped  it  with  a  fondness  of  pressure  very  dii- 
feient  from  the  manner  in  which  they  first  clasped 
hands  that  morning.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
wh3e  the  hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  a 
•  feeling  of  natural  afiection,  to  which  circumstances 
had  hitherto  rendered  them  atrangers. 

At  length  Darsie  broke  silence :  "  I  am  ashamed," 
he  said,  *  my  dearest  Lilias,  that  I  have  suffered  you 
to  ulk  so  long  about  matters  concerning  myself  only, 
while  I  remain  ignorant  of  your  story,  and  your  pre- 
sent situation." 

**  The  former  is  none  of  the  most  interesting,  nor  the 
latter  the  most  safe  or  agreeable,"  answered  Lilias ; 
**lM2t  ROW,  my  dearest  brother,  I  shall  have  the  ines- 
timable support  of  your  countenance  and  afiection ; 
and  were  I  but  sure  that  we  could  weather  the  for- 
midable crisis  which  I  find  so  close  at  hand,  I  should 
have  little  anprehensions  for  the  future." 

"  Let  me  know,"  said  Darsie,  "  what  om-  present 
situation  is;  and  rely  upon  my  utmost  exertions  both 
in  your  defence  and  my  own.  For  what  reason  can 
my  node  desire  to  detain  me  a  prisoner?— If  in  jnere 
opposition  to  the  will  of  my  mother,  she  has  long  been 
no  more;  and  I  see  not  why  he  should  wish,  at  so 
much  trouble  and  risk,  to  interfere  with  the  free  will 
of  ooe,  to  whom  a  few  months  will  give  a  privilege 
of  acting  for  himself;  with  which  he  will  have  no 
longer  any  pretence  to  interfere." 

**  My  dearest  Arthur,"  answered  Lilias—"  for  that 
name,  as  well  as  Darsie,  properly  belongs  to  you— it 
is  the  leading  feature  in  my  uncle  s  character,  that  he 
has  appTied  every  energy  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the 
service  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart  .The  death 
of  hia  brother,  the  dilapidation  of  his  own  fortunes, 
have  only  added  to  his  hereditary  zeal  for  the  House 
of  Stewart,  a  deep  and  almostpersonal  hatred  against 
the  present  reigning  family.  He  is,  in  short,  a  politi- 
cal enthusiast  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and 
proceeds  m  his  agency  with  as  much  confidence,  as 
if  be  lelt  himself  the  very  Atlas,  who  is  alone  capable 
of  suijporting  a  sinking  cause." 

"And  where  or  how  did  you,  my  Lilias,  educated, 
donbtJeas,  under  his  auspices,  learn  to  have  a  difierent 
view  of  such  subjects  ?'' 

''By  a  singular  chance,"  replied  Lilias,  "in  the 
annnei  y  where  my  uncle  placed  me.  Although  the 
Abbeafl  was  a  person  oractly  after  his  own  heart,  my 


education  as  a  pensioner  devolved  much  on  an  excel- 
lent old  mother  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Jansenists,  with  perhaps  a  still  further  tendency  to- 
wards the  reformed  doctrines,  than  those  of  Porte- 
Aoyale,  The  mysterious  secrecy  with  which  she 
ineulcated  these  tenets,  gave  them  charms  to  my 
young  mind,  and  I  embraced  them  the  rather  that 
they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Abbess,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her  severity, 
that  I  felt  a  childish  delig^ht  in  setting  her  control 
at  defiance,  and  contradicungin  my  secret  soul  all 
that  I  was  openly  obliged  to  listen  to  with  reverence. 
Freedom  of  relupous  opinion  brings  on,  I  suppose,  firee- 
dom  of  political  creed ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  renounced 
the  Pope's  infallibility,  than  I  began  to  question  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right.  In  short, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  came  out  of  a  Parisian  con- 
vent, not  indeed  an  instructed  Whig  and  Proitsstant. 
but  with  as  much  inclination,  to  be  so  as  if  I  had 
been  bred  ue^  like  you,  within  the  presbyterian  sound 
of  Saint  Giles's  chimes." 

"More  so,  perhaps,"   replied  Darsie;  "for  the 

nearer  the  church the  proverb  is  somewhat 

musty.  But  how  did  these  liberal  opinwns  of  yours 
agree  with  the  very  opposite  prejudices  of  my  uncle  T' 

"They  wouU  nave  agreed  like  fire  and  water, 
answered  Lilian  "had  I  suffered  mine  to  become 
visible ;  but  as  that  would  have  subjected  me  to 'con- 
stant reproach  and  upbraiding,  or  worse,  I  took  great 
care  to  keep  my  own  secret;  so  that  occasional  cen- 
sures for  coldness,  and  lack  of  seal  for  the  good  cause, 
were  the  worst  I  had  to  undeigo ;  and  these  were  * 
bad  enough." 

"I  applaud  your  caution,"  said  Darsie. 

"You  have  reason,"  replied  his  sister;  "but  I  f^ 
80  terrible  a  apecimen  of  my  imde's  determination  of 
character,  before  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him  for 
much  more  than  a  week,  that.it  taught  me  at.  what 
risk  I  should  contradict  his  humour.  I  will  tell  yon 
the  circumstances;  for  it  will  better  teach  you  to 
appreciate  the  romantic  and  resolved  nature  of  his 
character,  than  any  thing  which  I  could  state  of  his 
rashness  and  enthusiasm." 

"  After  I  had  been  many  a  long  year  at  the  convent, 
I  was  removed  from  thence,  and  placed  with  a  mea- 
ger old  Scottish  lady  of  high  rank,  the  daughter  of  an 
unfortunate  person,  whose  h*bad  had  in  the  year  17ir» 
been  placed  on  Temple-bar.  She  subsisted  on  a  small 
pension  from  the  French  Court,  aided  by  an  occa- 
sional gratuity  from  the  Stewarts;  to  which  the  an- 
nuity paid  for  my  board  formed  a  desirable  addition. 
She  was  not  ill-tempered,  nor  very  covetous— neithei 
beat  me  nor  starved  me— but  she  was  so  completely 
trammelled  by  rank  and  prejudices,  so  awfully  pro- 
found in  genealogy,  and  so  bitterly  keen,  poor  Iftdft 
in  British  politics,  that  I  sometimes  thought  it  pity 
that  the  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she  used  to 
tell  me,  her  poor  dear  rather,  had  left  his  dear  daughter 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  Delighted,  therefore,  was  I, 
when  my  uncle  made  nis  appearance,  and  abruptly 
announced  his  purpose  of  conveying  me  to  England. 
My  extravagant  joy  at  the  idea  of  leaving  Lady 
Rachel  Rougedragon.  was  somewhat  qualified  by 
observing  the  melancholy  look,  lofty  demeanour,  and 
commanding  tone  of  my  near  relative.  He  heM 
more  communication  with  mo  on  the  journey,  how- 
ever, than  consisted  with  his  taciturn  demeanotu-  in 
general,  and  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  niv  tone 
of  cnaracter,  and  particularly  in  point  of  courage. 
Now,  though  I  am  a  tamed  Redgauntlet,  yet  I  have 
still  BO  much  pf  our  family  spirit  as  enables  me  to  be 
as  composed  m  danger  as  most  of  my  sex ;  and  upon 
two  occasions  in  the  course  of  our  journey— a  threat- 
ened attack  by  banditti,  and  the  overturn  of  our  car- 
riage—I had  the  fortune  so  to  conduct  myself  as  lu 
to  convey  to  my  uncle  a  very  Avourable  idea  of  my 
intrepidity.  Probably  this  encouraged  him  to  put 
in  execution  the  singular  scheme  which  he  haa  in 
agitation. 

"Ere  we  reached  London  we  changed  our  means 
of  conveyance,  and  altered  the  route  by  which  we 
approached  the  city,  more  than  once;  then,  like  a 
hare  which  doubles  repeatedly  at  some  distance  from 
the  seat  she  means  to  occupy,  and  at  last  leaps  into 
JO* 
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her  form  ftom  t  distance  as  greet  as  flbe  can  clear 
by  a  aprine,  we  made  a  forced  march^  and  landed  in 
private  and  obscure  lodgings  in  a  little  old  street  in 
Westminster,  not  far  distant  from  the  Cloisters. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we  arrived 
my  uncle  went  abroad,  and  did  not  retarn  for  some 
hoara.  Mean  time  I  had  no  other  amusement  than 
to  listen  to  the  tumult  of  noises  which  succeeded 
aach  other,  or  reigned  in  confusion  together,  during 
the  whole  morning.  Paris  I  had  thought  the  most 
noisy  capital  in  tiie  wtirld,  but  Paris  seemed  midnight 
alienee  compared  to  London.  Cannon  thundered 
iiear  and  at  a  distance-^rums,  trumpets,  and  milita- 
ly  music  of  every  kind,  rolled,  flourished,  and  pierced 
the  clouds,  almost  without  intermission.  To  fill  up 
the  concert,  bells  pealed  incessantly  from  a  hundred 
flteeples.  The  acclamations  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude were  heard  from  time  to  time,  like  the  roaring 
of  a  mighty  ocean,  and  all  this  without  my  being  able 
to, glean  the  least  idea  of  what  was  goi^  on,  for  the 
vrindows  of  our  apartment  looked  upon  a  waste  back- 
yard, which  seemed  totally  deserted.  My  curiosity 
.  became  extreme,  for  I  was  satisfied,  at  length,  that 
it  must  be  some  festival  of  the  highest  order  which 
called  forth  these  incessant  soimda. 

"  My  uncle  at  length  returned,  and  with  him  a  man 
of  an  exterior  singularly  unprepossessing.  I  need  not 
describe  him  to  you,  for—do  not  look  round— he  rides 
behind  us  at  this  moment" 

"That  respectable  person,  Mr.  Crista!  Nixon,  I 
sonpoeel"  said  Darsie. 

^^  The  same,"  answered  Lllias ;  **  make  no  gesture 
that  may  intimate  we  are  qpeaking  of  him." 

Darsie  signified  that  he  understood  her,  and  she 
pursued  her  relation. 

"They  were  both  in  fijU  dress,  and  my  uncle. 
taUngia  bundle  from  Nixon,  said  to  me,  ^Lilias,  I 
am  come  to  carry  you  to  see  a  grand  ceremony— put 
on  as  hastily  as  you  can  the  dress  vou  will  find  m  that 
parcel,  and  prepare  to  attend  me.^  I  found  a  female 
dress,  splendid  and  elegant,  biit  somewhat  bordering 
upon  the  antique  fashion.  It  might  be  that  of  Eng- 
land, I  thougliit,  and  I  went  to  my  apartment  full  of 
curiosity,  and  dressed  myself  with  all  speed. 

"  My  uncle  surveyed  me  with  attention—'  She  may 
pass  tor  one  of  the  fiower  girls,'  he  said  to  Nixon, 
who  only  answered  with  a  nod. 

"  We  left  the  house  together,  and  such  was  their 
knowledge  of  the  lanes,  courts,  and  bypaths,  that 
though  there  was  the  roar  of  a  multitude  m  the 
broad  streets,  those  which  we  traversed  were  silent 
and  deserted ;  and  the  strollers  whom  we  met,  tired 
of  gazing  upon  gayer  figures,  scarcely  honoured  us 
with  a  passmg  look,  although,  at  any  other  time,  we 
should,  among  these  vulgar  suburbs,  have  attracted 
a  troublesome  share  of  observation.  We  crossed  at 
length  a  broad  street,  where  manjr  soldiers  were  at 
gtiard,  while  others,  exhausted  with  previdhs  duty, 
were  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  sleeping  beside 
their  oiled  arms. 

"  *One  day,  Nixon,*  whispered  my  uncle,  *  we  will 
make  these  redcoated  gentry  stand  to  their  muskets 
more  watchfully.' 

"  Or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them,'  answered  his 
Attendant,  in  a  voice  as  unpleasant  as  his  physiog- 
nomy. 

"Unquestioned  and  unchallenged  by  any  one,  we 
crossed  among  the  miards,  and  Nixon  tapped  thrice 
at  A  small  postern  door  in  a  huge  ancient  building 
which  was  straight  before  us.  it  opened,  and  we 
entered  without  my  perceiving  by  whom  we  were 
admitted.  A  few  dark  and  narrow  passages  at 
length  conveyed  us  into  an  immense  Gothic  hall, 
the  magnificence  of  which  baffles  my  powers  of  des- 
crmtion. 

'^It  ^^'as  illuminated  by  ten  thousand  wax  lights, 
whose  splendour  at  first  daTzled  my  eyes,  coming  as 
"ve  did  from  these  dark  and  secret  avenues.  But  v^en 
my  sight  began  to  become  steady,  how  shall  I  de^ 
scribe  what  I  beheld !  Beneath  were  huge  ranges  of 
tJibles,  occupied  by  princes  and  nobles  in  their  robes 
of  state— high  officers  of  the  crown,  wearing  their 
dresses  anu  badges  of  authority— reverend  prelates 
•ndjadges,  the  sages  of  the  church  and  law,  lii  their 


more  sombre,  yet  not  Je9  awful  robe»— witli  othoi 
whose  antique  and  striking  costume  announced  ihar 
importance,  though  I  could  not  even  guess  who  thej 
might  be.  But  at  length  the  truth  burst  on  me  at 
once— it  was,  and  the  murmurs  around  canfimedii, 
the  Coronation  Feast.  At  a  table  above  the  rest,  tod 
extending  acrosii  the  opper  end  of  the  hall,  sat  en- 
throned the  youthful  Sovereign  himself^  surrounded 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  dignitanes^nd 
receiving  the  suit  and  homage  of  his  subjects.  Bet- 
aids  and  pureuivantflL  blazing  in  their  fantastic  yet 
splendid  armorial  habits,  and  pages  of  honour,  go^ 
geously  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  other  days,  waited  upon 
the  princely  banqueters.  In  the  galleries  with  which 
this  spacious  hall  was  surrounded,  shone  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  my  poor  imagination  could  con- 
ceive, of  what  was  brilliant  in  nches,  or  captivatiag 
in  beauty.  Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose  diamoode, 
jewels,  and  splendid  attire,  were  their  least  powei&l 
charms,  looked  down  from  their  lofty  seats  on  die  rich 
scene  beneath,  themselves  formins  a  show  as  dazzling 
and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  which  tney  were  spectaton. 
Under  these  galleries,  and  behind  the  banquetios 
tables,  Were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen,  dressed  as  i 
to  attend  a  court,  but  whose  gari),.  although  ridi 
enough  to  have  adorned  a  royal  cfrawmg-room,  could 
not  distinguish  them  in  such  a  high  scene  as  this. 
Amongst  these  we  wandered  for  a  few  minutes,  undiS' 
tinguished  and  unregarded.  I  saw  several  young  per- 
sons dressed  as  I  was,  so  was  under  no  embarrassnieat 
ftom  the  singularity  of  my  habit,  and  only  rejoiced, 
as  I  hung  on  my  uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendour 
of  such  a  scene,  and  at  his  goodness  for  piocuringine 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  it 

"  By  and  by,  I  perceived  that  my  tmcle  had  acquaint* 
ances  among  those  who  were  under  the  galleries,  and 
seemed.  Hke  ourselves,  to  be  mere  spectators  of  the 
solemnity.  They  recognised  each  other  with  a  sinaie 
word,  sometimes  only  with  a  gripe  of  the  hand- 
exchanged  some  private  signs,  doubtless— and  gradu- 
al ly  formed  a  little  group,  m  the  centre  of  wbch  we 
were  placed. 

"'Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  LiliasT  sakl  my  anctt. 
'All  the  noble,  and  all  the  wise,  and  all  the  wealthy  o! 
Britain,  are  there  assembled.' 

"  •  It  is  indeed,*  said  t  *  all  that  my  mind  oooW  htvt 
fancied  of  regal  power  and  splendour.' 

" '  GirV  ho  whispered,— and  my  uncle  can  make  hit 
whispers  as  terribly  emphatic  as  his  thundering  voice 
or  his  blighting  look,— Sll  that  is  noble  and  wonht 
in  this  fair  land  are  there  assembled— but  it  is  to  bend 
like  slaves  and  sycophants  before  the  ihrooe  of  a  new 
usurper.' 

"flocked  at  him,  and  the  dark  hereditary  frown  d 
our  unhappy  ancestor  was  black  upon  hie  brow. 

"*Por  God's  sake,'  I  whispered,  *  consider  wnoe 
we  are.' " 

"*Pear  nothing,*  he  said;  *we  are  sonoundedby 
friends.'— As  he  proceeded,  his  strong^  and  musadtf 
frame  shook  wth  suppressed  agitation.-*  See^'  he 
said,  'yonder  bends  Norfolk,  renegade  to  his  Cathote 

faith ;  there  stoops  the  Bishop  of ,  traitor  toUie 

Chureh  of  England :  and,— ahame  of  shames!  yonder 
the  gigantic  form  of  Errol  bows  his  head  before  the 
granoson  of  his  father's  murderer!    But  a  sign  shiu 


be  seen  this  night  amongst  them— M«nc,  Mene,  Tt- 
kdy  Upharsin,  shall  be  read  on  these  walls,  as  cte- 
tinctly  as  the  spectral  handwriting  made  them  visiNe 
onthoseofBelshazzarl'  .^^   ,      ,^ ,,     ,         ^  ,. 

"*For  God's  sake,'  said  I,  dreadfully  alarmed,  it 
is  impossible  you  can  meditate  violence  m  such  a  pis> 
sence!'  ,  * 

"'None  is  intended,  fool,'  he  answered,  'nor  ctn 
the  sL'ghtest  mischance  happen,  provided  you  will  rauy 
your  boasted  courage,  and  obey  my  directions.  Mt 
do  it  coolly  and  quickly,  for  there  are  a  hundred  livee 
at  stake.'  .... 

'"Alas!  what  can  I  doT  I  asked  m  thentaooH 
*c"'or.  ,.,,.     ,     ... 

"  'Only  be  prompt  to  execute  mv bidding,'  said  he, 
*it  is  but  to  lift  a  glove— Here,  nold  this  m  voa 
hand— throw  the  tram  of  your  dress  over  it,  be  fn«| 
composed,  and  ready— or,  at  all  events,  I  step  forwart 
mysei£' 
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***lf  there  is  no  violence  designed,'  I  said,  taking 
mechanically,  the  iron  ^iove  he  put  into  my  hand. 

''I  oould  not  conceive  bis  meaning:  but,  in  the 
excited  state  of  mind  in  which  I  beheld  him.  I  was 
convinced  that  disoiieclieiice  on  my  part  would  lead 
to  some  wild  explosion.  I  felt,  froni  the  emergency 
of  the  occasion,  a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and  re- 
solved to  do  any  thing  that  might  avert  violence  and 
bloodshed.  1  was  not  long  held  in  suspense.*  A  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of  herald!,  were 
mixed  with  the  clatter  of  horse'a  hoofs,  while  a  cham- 
pion armed  at  all  points,  like  those  I  had  read  of  in 
romaDcea,  attended  by  squnres^  pages,  and  the  whole 
rifUDue  of  chivalry,  pranced  forwara,  mounted  upon  a 
barbed  ntetd.  His  challeiM;e.  in  defiance  of  all  who 
dared  impeach  the  title  ot  the  new  sovereign,  was 
recited  aloud— once  ond  again. 

**  'Rash  in  at  the  third  sounding,'  said  my  uncle  to 
me ;  '  bring  me  the  parader^s  gage,  and  leave  mine  in 
iieuofit.' 

"I  oould  not  see  how  this  was  to  be  done,  as  we 
«ere  surrounded  bv  people  on  all  sides.  But,  at  the 
ifaiid  aounding  of  the  trumpets,  a  lane  openad  as  if  by 
word  of  command,  betwixt  me  and  the  champion, 
and  my  uncle's  voice  said,  '  Now,  Lihas,  now  !' 

"  mth  a  swift  and  yet  steady  Btep,  and  with  a  pre- 
aeooe  of  mind  for  which  I  have  never  since  been  able  to 
accoani,  I  dischaijged  thepenloua  commission.  I  was 
hardly  seen,  I  believe,  as  I  exchanged  the  pledges  of 
bat*.le,  and  in  an  instant  retired.  '  Nobly  dobe,  my 
girir  aaid  niy  pnde,  at  whose  side  I  found  myseli, 
ahrooded  as  1  was  before,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
bfstandera.  *  Cover  our  retreat,  gentlemen,'  be  whis- 
pered to  those  around  him. 

"Room  was  made  for  us  to  approach  the  wa{l, 
which  ieemed  to  open,  and  we  were  again  involved  in 
the  dark  passages  through  which  we  had  formerly 
pasvd.  In  a  small  antoroom,  my  uncle  stopped,  and 
hastily  muffling  me  in  a  mantfe  which  was  lyma 
there,  we  passed  the  guards— threaded  the  labyrinth 
of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and  reached  ouf  retired 
Jo^Dgs  without  attracting  the  least  attention." 

'^  have  often  heard,"  said  Darsie,  **  that  a  female, 
supposed  to  be  a  man  in  disguise,— and  yet,  Lilias, 
yoo  do  not  hock  very  masculine,— had  taken  up  the 
champion's  gauntlet  at  the  present  King's  Corona- 
tioB,  and  left  in  its  place  a  gaae  of  battle,  with  a  paper, 
efiefiflg  to  accept  the  combat,  provided  a  fair  neld 
ihouM  be  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hitherto  considered 
a  as  an  idle  tale.  I  Utile  thought  how  nearly  I  was 
intervsted  in  the  actors  of  a  scene  bo  daring— How 
9ovi\d  you  have  courage  to  go  through  with  it?"* 
/*Had  I  had  leisure  for  reflection,"  answered  his 
fiHter,  **  1  should  have  refused,  from  a  mixture  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  fear.  But,  like  many  people,  who  do 
daring  actions,  I  went  on  because  1  had  not  time  to 
*  Tlw  partiealan  here  KJven  are  of  eonrte  entirely  iimifffnarr ; 
that  u,  thtr  have  no  oUier  foundation  tli«i  what  might  be  ■up- 
MMed  ntifaeblo,  had  such  a  eircumctance  acrually  taken  place. 
tA  a  report  to  foeh  an  effect  was  lonf  and  uTRnorallv  current, 
ihoBch  BOW  iMTinf  wholly  loat  ita  lin^rinf  credit ;  those  who 
ptre  it  emeacr,  if  they  did  not  oriffinata  it,  lieinf »  with  the 
.  taditku  iteelf,  now  mouldefed  in  tlie  diuL  The  atlachment 
1^  the  verortunate  hooae  of  Stewart  amonir  its  adherents,  ron- 
taoMd  to  exist  and  to  be  fondly  cherished,  longer  perhaps  man 
m  any  stmllar  caee  in  any  other  country ;  and  when  reason  was 
Mttsd.  aail  all  hope  destroyed,  by  repeated  frustration,  the 
nere  dreaioa  of  iniairinatioo  were  summoned  in  to  flii  up  ilie 
dnary  blank,  left  in  so  many  hearts.  Of  the  many  rcporU  set 
m  foot  and  eirralated  from  thi«  cause,  the  tradition  in  (pieslion, 
OMMiffh  emonctft  the  least  anthentieated,  is  not  the  least  stri- 
kjnff :  aad  ia  excuse  of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  violent 


nfractJoo  of  prokability  in  the  forecoing  chapter,  Uieautlior  is 
n)d«r  the  necessity  of  quoiinr  it  It  was  always  said,  thnuRh 
^rh  very  little  appearance  or  truth,  tiiat  upon  the  coronation 


ef  George  III.,  wlien  the  Champion  of 

-mwneutativo*,  appeared  in  Westminster 

faejnp  of  ehivalry,  solemnly  wagered  his  body  to  defend  in  sin- 
gle combat  the  right  of  the  yonng  King  to  the  crown  of  these 
■  '     "      ■     flung  doi        ■ 


I.  at  the  moment  when  he  fl 


igland,  Dymock,  or  his 
Hall,  and,  in  the  lao 


iwn  his  gauntlet  as  tho 


Me  of  battle,  aa unknown  female  etepped  from  tiie  crowd  and 
Wed  the  pledce.  leaving  another  gage  m  room  of  it,  with  a  pa- 
»fr  f  xpreawn?;  that  if  n  fair  field  of  combat  should  be  all«>wcd, 
•  'liampioo  of  rank  and  birth  would  apprar  with  equal  arms  to 
•ttpaiB  the  Riaira  of  King  George  to  the  Bntish  kingdoms.  Tlie 
'Vtory,  as  we  have  said,  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous  flcUona 
^icfa  were  circulated  to  aecp  up  the  stunts  of  a  sinking  fac- 
asa.  Tlic  incipient  was,  however,  possible,  if  it  could  be  su]> 
psnd  to  be  attended  by  any  motive  adequate  to  the  risk,  and 
■ifht  be  icirrined  to  occur  to  a  seraon  of  RedgaanUot'seathtt* 
tftuc  elianiei«r. 


think  of  retreating.  The  matter  was  littlfe,  known, 
and  It  is  said  the  King  had  commanded  that  it  should 
not  be  farther  inquired  into;— from  prudence,  as  1 
suppose,  and  lenity,  ihough  my  uncle  chooses  to 
ascfibe  the  forbearance  of  tn»  Elector  of  Honover,  as 
he  calls  him,  sometimes  to  pusillanimity,  and  some- 
times to  a  presumptuous  scorn  of  the  taction  who 
opposes  his  title." 

And  have  your  suheeouent  agencies  under  thiu 
frantic  enthusiast,"  said  Dareie,  ^^oiualled  this  in 
danger  r' 

*'  No— nor  in  importance,"  replied  Lilias ;  "  though 
I  have  witnessed  much  of  the  svapge  and  desperate 
machinations,  by  which,  in  spite  oteveiy  obstacle, 
and  in  contempt  of  every  danger,  he  endeavours  to 
awaken  the  ooorage  of  a  broken  party.  I  have  tra- 
versed,  in  his  company,  all  England  and  Scotland, 
and  have  visited  the  most  eztraoniinary  and  con« 
treated  scenes j  now  lodging  at  tite  castles  of  the 
proud  gentry  of  Cieshire  and  Wales,  where  the  re- 
tired aristocrats,  with  opinions  as  sntiQuated  as  their 
dwelhngs  and  their  manners,  still  conunue  to  nourish 
jaoobiiical  principles ;  and  the  next  week,  perhaps, 
spent  among  outlawed  smugglers  or  Highland  ban- 
ditti. I  have  known  my  uncle  often  act  the  part  of  a 
hero,  and  sometimes  that  of  a  mere  vulgar  conspira- 
tor;  and  turn  himself,  with  the  most  surprising  flexi- 
bility, into  ail  sorts  of  shapes  to  attract  proselytes  to 
his  cause." 

"Which,  in  the  present  dav,"  said  Darsie,  '*he 
finds,  I  presume,  no  easy  task. 

"  So  difficult,'^  said  Ldias.  "  that  I  believe,  he  has, 
at  different  times,  disgusted  with  the  total  faUing 
away  of  some  friends,  and  the  coldness  of  others,  been 
almost  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  undertaking. 
How  often  have  I  known  him  afToct  an  open  brow 
and  a  jovial  manner,  joining  in  the  games  of  the  gen> 
try.  and  even  in  the  sports  of  the  common  people,  in 
order  to  invest  himself  with  a  temporarv  de^e  ol 
popularity:  while,  in  fact,  his  heart  was  bursting  to 
witness  what  he  called  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
the  decay  of  activity  among  the  aged,  and  the  want 
of  zeal  in  the  rising  generation.  After  the  day  has 
been  passed  in  the  hardest  exereis&  he  has  a|)pnt  the 
night  in  pacing  his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the 
downfall  of  the  cause,  and  wishing  for  the  bullet  ot 
Dundee,  or  the  axe  of  Balmerino." 

"A  strange  dehision,"  said  Darsie;  "and  it  is 
wonderful  that  it  does  not  yield  to  the  force  of  reality." 

"Ah,  but,"  replied  Lilias,  "realities  of  late  have 
seemed  to  flatter  his  hopes.  The  gjeneral  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  peace— the  unpopularity  of  the  minister, 
which  haa  extended  itself  even  to  the  person  of  bis 
mastei^-the  various  uproara  which  have  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  metropolik  and  a  general  state  of  disgust 
and  dissatiafaction,  which  seems  to  affect  the  body 
of  the  nation,  have  given  unwonted  encourajgement 
to  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  induced 
many,  both  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and,  if  it  can  be 
called  so,  of  the  Pretender,  to  lend  a  more  favourable 
ear  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  to  the  insinuations 
of  those,  who,  like  my  uncle,  hope  when  hope  is  lost 
to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I  really  believe  that  at 
this  moment  they  meditate  some  desperate  effort. 
My  uncle  has  been  doing  all  in  hia  power,  of  late,, to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  those  wild  communities 
that  dwell  on  the  Solway,  over  whom  our  family  pos- 
sessed a  seigniorial  interest  before  the  forfeiture,  and 
amongst  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  1746,  our  unhappy 
fathcr^s  interest  with  his  own,  raised  a  considerable 
body  of  men.  But  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  obey 
his  summons;  and,  as  one  apology  among  others, 
thev  allege  your  absence  as  tneir  natural  head  and 
leader.  This  has  increased  his  desire  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  your  person,  and,  if  he  possibly  can,  to  in- 
fluence your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain  your  authority  to 
his  proceedings." 

"That  he  shall  never  obtain,"  answered  Darsie; 
my  principles  and  my  prudence  alike  forbid  such  a 
step.  Besides,  it  wotdri  be  totally  iinavailing  to  his 
purpose.  Whatever  these  peopfe  may  pretend,  to 
evade  your  uncle's  importunities,  they  cannot,  at  this 
time  ol  day,  thhik  of  siibjectitig  their  necks  again  to 
the  feudal  yoke,  which  was  encclually  broken  by  tha 
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net  of  174fik  ab(^tshing  vassalage  and  hereditary  juris- 
diciionsu** 

"Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  the  act  of  a 
usurping  government,"  said  Lilias. 

"Like  pnough  h^  may  think  so,"  answered  her 
brother,  "for  He  is  a  superior,  and  loses  his  autlwrity 
by  the  enactmcnu  Rut  the  question  is,  what* the 
viiasals  will  think  oC  it,  who  have  gained  their  free- 
dom from  feudal  slavery,  and  hav-  now  enjoved  that 
freedom  for  many  years'/  However,  to  cut  the  mat- 
ter shorty  if  five  hundred  men  would  rise  at  the  wag- 
ghig  of  my  finger,  that  finger  should  not  be  raised  m 
a  cause  which  I  disapprove  oft  and  upon  that  my 
uncle  may  reckon.' « 

*'  But  you  may  temporize,"  said  Lillas,  upon  whom 
the  idea  of  her  uncle  s  displeasure  made  evidently  a 
strong  impression,—"  you  may  temporize,  as  most  of 
the  gentry  in  this  country  do,  and  let  the  bubble  burst 
of  itself;  for  it  is  singular  how  few  of  them  venture 
to  oppose  my  uncle  direciK'.  I  entreat  you  to  avoid 
direct  collision  with  him.  To  hear  you,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Redgauntlet,  declare  against  the  family  of 
Stewart,  would  either  break  his  heart,  or  drive  him  to 
some  act  of  desperation." 

"  Ves,  but,  Lilias,  you  forget  that  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act  of  complaisance  might  be,  that  the 
House  of  Redgauntlet  and  I  might  lose  both  our  heads 
at  one  blow." 

"  Alas  1"  said  she,  "  I  had  forgotten  that  danger.  I 
have  grown  famiUar  with  perilous  intrigues,  as  the 
nurses  in  a  peat-house  are  said  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  air  around  them,  till  they  forget  even  that  it  is 
noisome." 

, "  And  vet,"  said  Darsie,  "  if  I  could  free  myself  from 
him  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture—Tell  me 
Lilias,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  he  can  have  any 
immediate  attempt  in  view  7" 

"  To  confess  the  truth,"  answered  Lilias,  "  I  cannot 
doiibt  that  he  has.  There  has  been  an  unusual  bustle 
among  the  Jacobites  of  latf.  They  have  hopes,  as  I 
told  you,  from  circumstances  unconnected  with  their 
own  strength.  Just  before  you  came  to  the  country, 
ray  uncle's  desire  to  find  you  out,  became,  if  possible, 
more  eager  than  ever—he  talked  of  men  to  be  pre- 
sently brought  together,  and  of  your  name  and  influ- 
ence for  raiding  them.  At  this  very  time,  your  first 
visit  to  Broken  burn  took  place.  A  suspicion  arose  in 
my  uncle's  mind,  that  you  might  be  the  youth  he 
sought,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  papers  and  letters 
which  the  rascal  Nixon  did  not  hesitate  to  take  from 
your  pocket.  Yet  a  mistake  might  have  occasioned  a 
fatal  explosion ;  and  my  uncle  therefore  posted  to 
Edinburgh  to  follow  out  the  clew  he  had  obtained,  and 
-fished  enough  of  information  from  old  Mr.  Fairford  to 
make  him  certain  that  you  were  the  person  he  sought 
Mean  while,  and  at  the  expense  of  some  personal, 
And  perhaps  too  bold  exertion,  I  endeavoured,  through 
your  friend  young  Fairford,  to  put  you  on  your  guani." 

''Without  success."  said  Darsie,  blushing  under  his 
mask,  when  he  recollected,  how  he  had  mistaken  his 
sisters  meaning. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was  fnritlcss," 
said  she;  "the  thing  was  doomed  to  be.  Besides, 
your  escape  would  have  been  difficult.  You  were 
dogged  the  whole  time  you  were  at  the  Shepherd's 
Bush  and  at  Mount  Sharon,  by  a  spy  who  scarcely 
•ver  left  you." 

"  The  wretch  lit  tie  BenjLe !"  exclaimed  Darsie.  "  I 
will  wring  the  monkey's  neck  round,  the  first,  time  we 
meet." 

"It  was  he  indeed  who  cave  constant  information 
of  your  motions  toGristal  rfixon,"  said  LUias.  * 

And  Cristal  Nixon— I  owe  him,  too,  a  day's  worku 
in  harvest,"  said  Darsie ;  "  for  I  am  mistaken  if  he  is 
not  the  person  that  struck  me  down  when  I  was 
made  prisoner  among  the  rioters." 
, "  Like  enough ;  for  he  has  a  head  and  hand  for  any 
villany.  My  uncle  was  very  angry  about  it;  for 
though  the  riot  was  made  to  have  an  oportunity  of 
tarrying  you  off  in  the  confusion,  as  well  as  to  put 
the  fishermen  at  variance  with  the  public  law,  it  would 
nave  been  his  last  thought  to  have  injured  a  hair  of 
your  head.  But  Nixon  has  insinuated  himself  into  all 
my  uncle's  secrets,  and  some  of  these  are  00  dark 


and  dangerous,  that  though  there  are  few  tVinnhi 
would  not  dare,  I  doubt  if  be  dare  quarrel  wilk  mai. 
—And  yet  I  know  that  of  Cristal,  would  move  or 
undo  to  pass  his  aword  through  his  body." 

"What  is  it.  for  Heaven's  sake?"  said  Danie,*! 
have  a  particular  desire  for  wiahing  to  know." 

"  The  old  bpatal  desperado,  whose  face  and  mmdac 
a  libel  upon  human  nature,  has  had  the  insolence  10 
speak  to  his  master  s  niece  as  one  whofn  he  wuu 
liberty  ta  admire;  and  when  I  turned  on  him  with  tk 
angler  and  contempt  he  merited,  the  wretch  gramblol 
out  something,  as  if  he  held  the  destiny  of  our&ioilT 
in  his  hand.' " 

"I  thank  yon,  Lilias,"  said  Darsie,  eageH;,-'I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  this  conununicauoB.  I 
have  blamed  myself  as  a  Christian  man  for  the  in- 
describable longing  I  felt  from  the  first  monwot  I 
saw  that  rascaCto  send  a  ballet  through  his  bead> 
and  now  you  have  perfecdy  accounted  for  and  ju 
tified  this  very  laudable  wtish.  I  wonder  mv  uncfa; 
with  the  powerful  sense  you  describe  him  to  lie  p(» 
sesscd  of,  does  not  see  through  such  a  villain." 

"  I  believe  he  knows  him  to  oe  capable  of  mocheii* 
answered  Lilias—"  selfish,  obdurate,  bruud,  tfld  1 
man-hater.  But  then  he  conceives  nim  to  poM 
the  qualities  most  requisite  for  a  conspirator-eB- 
daunted  courage,  imperturbable  coolness  and  addiea^ 
and  inviolable  fidelity.  In  the  last  particular  he  ma 
be  mistaken.  I  have  heard  Nixon  blamed  £ar  tv 
manner  in  which  our  poor  fiather  was  takea  aiker 
CuHoddn." 

"Another  reason  for  my  innate  aversioo,"  nd 
Darsie ;  "  but  I  will  be  on  my  ffuard  with  hinL''^ 

"  See,  he  observes  us  closeiy,^  said  Liliaa  "  Wut 
a  thing  is  conscience  1— He  knows  we  are  nowspeak* 
ing  of  liim,  though  he  cannot  have  heard  a  word  tlut 
we  have  said.*' 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  traly ;  for  Gnw  • 
Nixon  at  that  moment  rode  up.  to  them,  and  Mi| 
with  an  affectation  of  jocularity,  which  sat  very  ul 
upon  his  sullen  features,  "Come,  young  ladies^ jpn 
have  haH  time  enough  for  your  chat  this  nxmingt 
and  Vour  tongues,  I  think,  must  be  tired.  We  •regs* 
ing  to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  separate 
—you,  Mifls  Lilias,  to  ride  a  little  behind— and  j* 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  ojr  Master,  which  ever  you  choose  to  K 
called,  to  be  jogging  a  little  bit  before." 

Lilias  checked  her  horse  without  speakiufi^  bat  sot 
untU  she  had  given,  her  brother  an  expressive  hwi 
recommending  caution;  to  which  he  replied  byaa^ 
nal,  indicating  that  he  understood  and  would  0010119 
with  h6r  request. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

NARRATXVC  OF  DARSIB  LATXHSB,  CONTCVVU. 

Left  to  his  solitary  meditatiena,  Darsie  (for  we  ^ 
still  term  Sir  Arthur  Dareie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ik, 
by  the  name  to  which  the  reader  is  habituated)  vi> 
surprised  not  only  at  the  alteration  of  his  owa  atait 
and  condition,  but  at  the  equanimity  with  which  » 
felt  himself  disposed  to  view  all  these  vicissitodea 

His  fever-fit  of  lova  had  departed  like  a  monmi 
dream,  and  left  nothing  behind  but  a  painful  aeaae^ 
shame,  and  a  resolution  to  be  more  cautious  tntt 
again  indulged  in  such  romantic  visions.  Hisstauoi 
in  society  was  changed  from  that  of  a  waodouft 
unownecl  youth,  in  whom  none  aippeared  to  tsl^*J 
interest,  excepting  the  strangere  by  whom  he  m 
been  educated,  to  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  possenv 
of  such  influence  and  such  (iroperty,  that  it  seemed  ain 
if  the  progress  or  arrest  of  important  political  evntt 
were  likely  to  depend  upon  his  resolution.   BveDJEnv 
sudden  elevation,  the  more  than  fulfilment  of  tltf>  1 
wishes  which  had  haunted  him  ever  ainoe  ^'^i 
able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject^  was  contempliM ' 
by  Darsie,  volatile  as  his  diapositbn  was,  r***^ 
more  than  a  few  thrills  of  gratified  vanity. 
,  It  is  true,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  1 
situation  to  counterbalance  such  high  advaiiii|i|BL 
To  be  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  detem*ijjj| 
as  his  uncle,  was  no  agreeable  consideration,  wM 
he  was  calculaling  how  he  might  beat  dispatt  im 
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pletmue,  and  refuse  to  join  him  in  the  perilous  enter 
IMise  which  he  seemed  to  meditate.  Outlawed  and 
deaoerate  himself,  Darsie  could  not  doubt  that  his 
ancle  was  sorrounded  by  men  capable  of  any  thinsr- 
that  he  was  restrained  by  no  personal  considerations 
— «nd  therefore  what  degit)e  of  compulsion  he  might 
apply  to  his  brother's  son,  or  in  what  manner  he 
msht  feel  at  liberty  to  punish  his  contumacy,  should 
he  disavow  the  Jacobite  cause,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  limits  of  his  own  conscience;  and  who  was 
to  answer  for  the  conscience  of  a  heated  enthusiast, 
who  considers  opposition  to  the  party  he  has  es- 
pooaed,  as  treason  to  the  welfare  of  his  country? 
After  a  short  interval,  Cristal  Nixon  was  pleased  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  whicn  agitated 

When  that  grim  satellite  rode  up  without  ceremony 
dose  to  Dsrsie's  side,  the  latter  felt  his  very  flesn 
creep  with  abhoirence,  so  little  was  he  able  to  endure 
his  presence,  since  the  story  of  Liiias  had  added  to 
his  inatinctive  hatred  of  the  man.  His  voice,  too, 
sounded  like  that  of  a  screech*owl,  as  he  said,/'  So, 
my  young  cock  of  the  north,  you  now  know  it  all, 
and  no  doubt  are  blessing  your  uncle  for  stirring  you 
np  to  saeh  an  honourable  action." 

''I  will  acquaint  my  uncle  with  my  sentiments  on 
the  flobjectfbefore  I  make  them  known  to  any  one 
else;,"  said  Uarsie,  scarcely  prevailing  on  his  tongue 
to  alter  even  these  few  words  in  a  civil  manner. 

"Umph,"  murmured  Cristal  between  ,his  teeth. 
"Cloae  as  wax,  I  see ;  and  perhaps  not  auite  so  plia- 
ble.— But  take  car&  my  pretty  youth,''  he  added, 
aoomfoJIv;  "Hugh  Redgauntlet  will  prove  a  rough 
eolt-bresker— he  will  neither  spare  whip-cord  nor 
apur-rowel,  I  promise  vou." 

**  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Nixon,"  answered  Dar- 
sie, "that  I  will  canvass  those  matters  of  which  my 
aiater  has  informed  me,  with  my  uncle  himself;  and 
with  no  other  person." 

•'  Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  would  doyou 
oo  harm,  young  master,"  replied  Nixon.  "  Old  Ked- 
caondet  is  apter  at  a  blow  than  a  word— Iflcely  to  bite 
Defore  he  barks— the  true  man  for  giving  Scarbo- 
rough warning,  first  knock  you  down,  then  bid  you 
stand.— So^  methinks,  a  little  kind  warning  as  to  con- 
sequences were  not  amiss,  lest  they  come  upon  you 


'*If  the  wamhig  is  really  kind.  Mr.  Nixon,"  said 
the  young  man,  "1  will  hear  it  thankfully ;  and  in- 
deed, if  otherwise,  I  must  listen  to  it  whether  I  will  or 
no,  since  I  have  at  present  no  choice  of  company  or 
of  converse  tion.' ' 

**  Nay^  I  have  but  liitle  to  say,"  said  Nixon,  aifect- 
mf;  to  give  to  his  sullen  and  dogged  manner  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  honest  bluntness ;  "I  am  as  little  apt 
to  throw  away  words  as  anyone.  But  here  is  the 
question— Wilt  you  join  heart  and  hand  with  your 
uncle,  or  no  T' 

*'What  if  I  should  say  Ay?"  said  Darsie,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  conceal  his  resolution  from  this 
man. 

*•  Why,  then,"  said  Nixon,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  readmess  of  his  answer,  "  all  will  go  smooth, 
of  course— you  will  take  share  in  this  noble  undertak- 
in|i^  and,  when  it  succeeds,  you  will  exchange  your 
open  helmet  for  an  Earl's  coronet  fjerhaps." 

**  And  how  if  it  fails?"  said  Dorsie. 

"Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  said  Nixon ;  "  they  who 
plav  at  bowls  must  meet  with  nibbera." 

*^Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  spme  foolish  ten- 
derness for  my  windpipe,  and  that,  when  my  uncle 
proposes  the  adventure  to  me,  I  should  say  No— how 
then,  Mr.  Nixon  7" 

"Why,  then,  I  would  have  you  look  to  yourself, 
young  master— There  are  sharp  laws  In  France  against 
rcAactory  pupHa— Utters  dc  cachet  are  easily  come  by, 
when  such  men  as  we  are  concerned,  with  interest 
themselves  m  the  matter." 

"But  we  are  not  in  Frances"  said,  poor  Darsie^ 
tnrotigh  whose  blood  ran  a  cold  shivering  at  the  idea 
of  a  French  prison. 

"A  fast -sailing  lugger  will  soon  bring  you  there 
though,  snug  stowed  under  hatches,  like  a  cask  of 
noonlight." 


. "  But  the  French  are  at  peace  with  ns,''  said  Dar- 
sie. "  and  would  not  dare" 

•*  Why,  who  would  ever  hear  of  youT'  interrupted 
Nixon ;  ^* do  vou  imagine  that  a  foreien  Court  would 
call  you  up  for  judgment,  and  put  the  sentence  of 
impnsonment  in  the  Courier  de  V  Europe,  as  they 
do  at  the  Old  Bailey?— No,  no,  young  gentleman— 
the  gates  of  the  Bastile,  and  of  Mont  Saint  Michel, 
and  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  move  on  d— d  easy 
hinges  when  they  let  folk  in— not  the  least  iar  is 
heard.  There  are  cool  cells  there  for  hot  heads— as 
calm,  and  quiet,  and  dark,  as  you  could  wieh  in  Bed- 
lam—and the  dismissal  comes  when  the  carpenter 
brings  the  prisoner's  coffin,  and  not  sooner." 

"Weil,  Mr.  Nixon,"  said  Daraie,  affecting  a  cheer- 
fitness  which  he  was  far  from,  feeling,  mine  is  a 
hard  case— a  sort  of  hanging  choice,  you  will  allow — 
since  I  must  either  ofTend  our  own  government  here, 
and  run  the  risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so,  or  be  doomed 
to  the  dungeons  of  another  country,  whose  lows  I 
have  never  offended,  since  I  have  never  trod  its  soil- 
Tell  me  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

"I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  am  there,"  said  Nixon, 
and,  checking  his  horse,  fell  back  to  the  rear  of  the 
little  party. 

"It  is  evident,"  thought  the  young  man,  "that  the 
villain  believes  me  co^npletely  noosed,  and  perhaps 
has  the  ineffable  impudence  to  suppose  that  my  sister  • 
must  eventually  succeed  to  the  possessions  which 
have  occasioned  my  loss  of  freedom,  and  that  his  own 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  our  unhappy  family 
may  secure  him  posscnton  of  the  heiress;  but  he 
shall  perish  by  my  hand  first!— I  must  now  be  on  the 
alert  to  make  my  escnpe,  if  possible,  before  I  am 
forced  on  shipboard— Blind  Willie  will  not,  I  think, 
desert  me  without  an  effort  on  my^hal^  especially 
if  he  has  learned  that  I  am  the  son  of  his  late  un- 
happy patron.— "What  a  change  is  mine !  Whilst  I 
possessed  neither  rank  nor  fortuncj  I  lived  safely  and 
unknown,  under  the  protection  of  the  kind  and  re^ 
spectable  friends  whose  hearts  Heaven  had  moved 
towards  me— Now  that  I  am  the  head  of  an  honour- 
able house,  and  that  enterprises  of  the  most  daring 
character  wait  my  decision,  and  rctaincre  and  vassals 
seem  ready  to  nse  at  my  beck^  my  safety  consists 
chiefly  in  the  attachment  of  a  bimd  stroller  I" 

Wb  le  he  was  revolvihg  these  things  in  his  mind, 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  interview  with  his 
uncle,  which  could  not  but  be  a  stormy  one,  he  saw 
Hugh  Redgauntlet  come  riding  slowly  back  to  meet 
them,  without  any  attendants.  Cristal  Nixon  rode 
up  as  he  approached,  and,  as  they  met,  fixed  on  him 
a  look  of  inquiry. 

"The  fool,  Cracken thorp,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "has 
let  strangere  into  his  house.  Some  of  nis  smuggling 
comrades,  I  believe ;  we  m^ist  ride  slowly,  to  give  him 
time  to  send  them  packing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  your  fnends  ?"  said  Cristal. 

"  Three,  and  have  letters  from  many  more.  They 
are  unanimous  on  the  subject  you  wot  of— and  the 

Eoint  must  be  conceded  to  them,  or  far  as  the  matter 
as  gone^  it  will  go  no  farther." 

"  You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to  stoop  to  his 
flock,"  said  Crisul,  with  a  sneer. 

"He  must,  and  shall!"  answered  Redgauntlet, 
briefly.  "(3o  to  the  front,  Cristal— I  would  speak 
with  ray  nephew.— I  trust.  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet, 
vou  tire  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
discharged  my  duty  to  vour  sister  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  fault  found  to  her  manners  or 
sentiments,"  answered  Darsie;  "I  am  happy  in  know- 
ing a  relative  so  amiable." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Redgauntlet.  "  I 
am  no  nice  judge  of  women's  qualifications,  and  my 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  one  great  object ;  so  that 
since  she  left  France  she  has  had  but  fittie  opportu-  ^ 
nitv  of  improvement.  I  have  subjected  heij  however, 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  inconveniences  and  priva- 
tions of  my  wandering  and  dangerous  .ife.  From 
time  to  time  she  has  resided  for  weeks  and  months 
with  families  of  honour  and  respectability,  and  I  am 
glad  that  she  has,  in  your  opinion,  the  manners  and 
behaviour  which  become  her  birth." 

Dvsie -expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  sod 
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there  was  a  Tittle  pause,  which  Redgauntlet  broke  by 
Bolemnly  addressing  his  nephew.        ... 

"  For  you,  my  nephew,  I  also  hoped  to  have  done 
much.  The  weakness  and  timidity  of  vour  mother 
Bcquestcred  you  from  my  care,  or  it  would  have  been 
my  pride  and  happiness  to  have  trained  up  the  son  of 
my  unhappy  brother  in  those  paths  of  honour  in  which 
our  ancestors  have  always  trod."     ,    ^      . 

"  Now  comes  the  storm/'  thought  Darsie  to  him- 
self, and  b^an  to  collect  his  thoughts,  as  the  cau- 
tious master  of  a  vessel  furls  his  sails,  and  makes  his 
ship  snug,  when  he  discerns  the  approaching  squall. 

'^My  mother's  conduct,  in  respect  to  me,  might  be 
misjudged/,'  he  said,  "but  it  was  founded  on  the  most 
anxious  affection." ,  ,  ^ 

"Assuredly,"  suid  his  uncle,  "and  I  have  noivish 
to  reflect  on  her  njemory.  though  her  mistrust  has 
done  so  much  injury,  I  will  not  say  to  me,  but  to  the 
cause  of  my  unhappy  country.  Her  scheme  was,  I 
think,  to  have  made  you  that  wretched  i>ettifo)(ging 
being,  which  they  still  continue  to  call  in  derision 
by  the  once  respectable  name  of  a  Scottish  Advocate ; 
one  of  those  mongrel  thitiga  that  must  creep  to 
leara  the  ultimate  decision  of  his  causes  to  the  bar 
of  a  foreign  Court,  instead  of  pleading  before  the  in- 
dependent and  august  Parliament  of  his  own  native 
kingdom."  ,  ,      <.  .       * 

"1  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a  year  or 
two,"  said  Darsie,  "but  I  found  I  had  neither  taste- 
nor  talents  for  the  science." 

"And  left  it  with  scorn,  doubtless,"  said  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet.  "Well,  I  now  hold  up  to  you,, my  dearest 
nephew,  a  more  worthy  object  of  ambition.  Look 
east  warn— do  you  see  a  monument  sUnding  on  yon- 
der plain,  near  a  hamlet  V\ 

Darsie  replied*that  he  did. 

"  The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-sands,  and  yon- 
der monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  tyrant 
Edward  1.  The  ju8l  hand  of  Providence  overtook 
him  on  that  spot,  as  he  was  leading  his  hands  to 
complete. the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  whose  civil 
dissensions  began  under  hia  accursed  policy.  The 
f?lorious  career  of  Bruce  might  have  been  stopped  in 
us  outset:  the  field  of  Bannockbum might  have  re- 
mained a  bloodless  tur£  if  God  had  not  removed,  in 
the  very  crisis,  the  craliy  and  bold  tyrant  who  had 
so  long  been  Scotland's  scourge.  EdAvard's  ^ave  is 
the  cradle  of  our  national  freedom.  It  is  within  sight 
of  that  great  landmark  of  pur  liberty  that  I  have  to 
propose  to  you  an  undertaking,  second  in  honour  and 
importance  to  none  since  the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed 
the  Red  Comyn,  and  grasped,  with  his  vet  bloody 
hand,  the  independent  crown  of  Scotland. 

He  paused  lor  an  answer;  but  Darsie,  overawed 
by  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and  unwilling  to  com- 
mit himself  by  a  hasty  explanation,  remained  silent. 

"I  will  not  suppose,  said  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  after 
a  pause,  "that  yuu  are  either  so  dull  as  not  to  com- 
prehend the  import  of  my  words— or  so  dastardly  as 
to  be  dismayetl  by  my  proposal— or  so  utterly  degene- 
rate from  the  blood  and  sentiments  of  your  ancestors, 
as  not  to  feci  my  summons  as  the  horse  hears  the 
war-trumpet." 

"I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  sir," 
said  Darsie;  "but  an  enterprise  directed  against  a 
dynasty  now  established  for  three  reigns  requires 
strong  arguments,  both  in  point  of  justice  and  of  ex- 
pediency, to  recommend  it  to  men  of  conscience  and 
prudence." 

"I  will  not,"  said  Redgauntlet.  while  his  eyea 
sparkled  with  anger,— "I  will  not  hear  you  speak  a 
word  against  the  justice  of  that  enterprise^  for  which 
your  oppressed  country  calls  with  the  voice  of  a  pa- 
ren:,  entreating  her  children  for  aid— or  against  that' 
noble  revenge  which  your  father's  blood  demands 
from  his  dishonoured  grave.  His  e^kull  is  yet  stand- 
mg  over  the  Rikargatc,*  and  even  its  bleak  and 
mouldered  jaws  command  you  to  be  a  man.  I  ask 
vou,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  your  ount:ry,  will 
y(»u  draw  your  sword,  and  go  with  m(?  ui  Carlisle, 
were  It  but  to  lay  your  fathers  head,  iiow  the  perch 

•  rhP  northern  nto  of  Carlisio  wtt  *onc  fairpif>«oi  i  'ith  th.* 
b<Mwto  of  am  Soottah  rebela  «»c<itod  xn  ivlf . 


of  the  obscene  ow]  and  carrion  crow,  and  the  aeaff 
of  every  hbaki  clown,  in  ooosecratsd  earth,  as  bete 
his  lon^  ancestry  J" 

Darsie,  unprepared  to  answer  an  appeal  mfnd  vitk 
so  much  passion,  and  not  doubting  a  direct  refoal 
would  cost  him  his  Uberty  or  life,  was  again  silent 

"  I  see,"  saki  his  uncle,  in  a  more  oomposed  um, 
"  that  it  IS  not  deficiency  of  spirit,  but  the  groveib^ 
habits  of  a  confined  education,  among  the  puorni*' 
rited  class  you  were  condemned  to  heni  with,  taat 
keeps  you  silent.  You  scarce  yet  believa  younolf  i 
Redgauntlet :  your  pulse  has  not  yet  learned  the  |^ 
uine  throb  that  answers  to  the  summons  of  boapir 
and' patriotism." 

"I  trust,"  replied  Darsie,  at  last, "  that  I  shall  aeier 
be  found  indifferent  to  the  call  of  either;  bat  to  an- 
swer them  with  effect-^ven  were  I  convinaed  tiiit 
they  now  sounded  in  my  ear—I  must  see  boowibi- 
sonable  hope  of  success  m  the  desperate  enterpoKia 
which  you  would  involve  me.  I  look  around  ma,  m 
I  see  a  settled  government— im  esublished  autliontT 
—a  born  Briton  on  the  throne— the  very  HidiliM 
mountaineers,  upon  whom  alone  the  trust  of  the  a- 
iled  family  reposed,  assembled  into  regiment^  vliek 
act  under  the  orders  of  theexistingdynastr.*  Fwm 
has  been  utterly  dismayed  bv  the  tremendous  lesasli 
of  the  last  war.  and  will  nardly  provoke  Bootitt 
All  without  and  within  the  kin^om  is  advene  ft 
encountering  a  hopeless  stnmle,  and  you  alooe,  ■. 
seem  willing  to  underuke  a  diesperate  enteipiiss. 

"And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times  dob 
desperate;  and  have  agitated  it  when  ten  tioKslb 
obstacles  were  interposed.- Have-I  forfpt  mj  b» 
ther's  blood?— Can  I— daie  I  even  now  npesis 
Pater  Noster,  since  my  enemies  and  the  rouidereg 
remain  unforgiven  ?— Is  there  an  art  I  have  not  pi* 
tiscd-a  privation  to  which  I  have  not  submined,* 
bring  on  the  crisis  which  I  now  behold  arrived ?- 
Have  I  not  been  a  vowed  and  a  devoted  man,  ixi- 
going  every  comfort  of  social  hfe,  renoundng  cvfl 
the  exercise  of  devotion  unless  when  I  might  DaA 
in  prayer  mv  prince  and  country,  submitting  to  enQ 
thing  to  make  converts  to  this  noble  cause  i-*H8Tel 
done  all  this,  and  shall  I  now  stop  short  T—DuM 
was  about  to  interrupt  him,  but  be  pressed  his faw 
affectionately  upon  his  shoulder,  and  enjoinio;^  a 
rather  imploring  silence.— "  Peace,"  he  said,  "li^ 
my  ancestor's  fame— heir  of  all  my  hopes  and  wuiei 
—Peace,  son  of  my  slaughtered  brother  I  1  hjj 
sought  for  thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  mow 
for  an  only  child.  Do  not  let  me  again  lose yooa  | 
the  moment  when  you  are  restored  to  my  hopes  » ; 
lieve  me,  I  distrust  so  much  my  own  impauenikj! 
per,  that  I  entreat  you^as  the  dearest  boon,  donivlj 
to  awaken  it  at  this  cnsis."  ! 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  replv.  that  his  respect  w| 
the  person  of  his  relation  woula  induce  him  iolHVi| 
to  all  which  he  had  to  apprize  him  of^  before  he  fon'; 
ed  any  definite  resolution  upon  the  weighty  subjeen 
of  dcnberation  which  he  proposed  to  him.      .    .  i 

"  Deliberation  1"  repeated  Kedgaundet,  impatieajj  ■ 
"  and  yet  it  is  not  ill  said.— 1  wish  there  h'd  wji 
more  warmtli  in  thy  reply,  Arthur;  but  I  mustrgj;' 
lect  were  an  eagle  bred  in  a  falcon's  mew,  and  hood^; 
like  a  reclaimed  hawk,  be  could  not  at  first  fl*: 
steadily  on  the  sun.  Listen  to  me  my  dearesiAiw 
The  state  of  this  nation  no  more  implies  pfWpertT 
than  the  florid  colour  of  a  feverish  patient  is  a  sjijji 
tom  of  health.  All  is  false  and  hollow— the  appnjj} 
success  of  Chatham's  administration  has  plu^ 
the  country  deeper  in  debt  than  all  the  barren  aOIJ 
of  Canada  are  worth,  were  they  as  fertile  *9  VJ 
shire— the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  victories  of  «*rj 
and  Quebec  have  been  dimmed  by  the  disgrace  <h]JJ 
hasty  peace— by  the  war.  England,  at  immense  "^ 
pense,  gained  nothing  but  honour,  and  that 
ha.q  f^raiuilously  resigned.  Many  eyes,  foimfliy 
and  mdifforentl  are  now  looking  towards  iher" 
our  ancient  and  rightful  monarcns,  as  the  oa!y 


nmensej 
d  that  4 
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*  The  HiK^litand  ref  inicnta  w«ro  first  rmplojied  br  titf  <f 
bnited  Earl  of  CliathBm,  wlio  aasuoierf  to  himielf  no  «w' 
traa  of  praim  for  havinc  oollad  forth  to  tl^«  ■"'^^V^^ 
b^uiiu-y  aiti  ihs  i^cvemmont,  Uio  valour  which  '«M  MM^< 
oftei  (lii'scted  axuDtt  bota. 
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m  Uie  approaching  atonn— the  rich  are  alarroed—the 
noblea  are  dia^usted—the  populace  are  inflabied— and 
a  band  of  patriots,  whose  measures  are  more  safe  that 
ifaeir  numbers  are  few,  have  resolved  to  set  up  King 
Chark8*8  siandard." 

**'  Bot  the  military,"  said  Darsie— *'  how  can  you, 
with  a  body  of  unarmed  and  disorderly  insurgents, 
B  to  encounter  a  regular  army  1    The  Bigh- 

J  are  now  totally  disarmed." 

*In  a  great  measure,  perhaps,"  anfiivered  Red- 
fsannilet;  but  the  policy  which  raised  the  Highland 
rqpiioente  has  provided  for  that.  We  have  already 
fnenda  in  these  corps:  nor  can  we  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ineBi  what  their  conduct  will  be,  when  the  white 
cockade  is  once  more  mounted.  The  rest  of  the 
standing  army  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the 
peace ;  and  we  reckon  confidently  on  our  standard 
oeiQg  joined  by  thousands  of  the  disbanded  troops." 

**Aiasf'  said  Darsie,  "and  is  it  upon  such  vague 
hopes  as  these,  the  inconstant  humour  of  a  crowd, 
or  of  a  disbanded  soldierv,  that  men  of  honour  are 
invited  to  risk  their  fanuhes,  their  property,  their 

UBS  X 

'*]fen  of  honour,  boy,"  said  Redgauntlet,  his  eyes 
placing  with  impadenoe,  *'set  life,  property,  family, 
and  all  at  stake,  when  that  honour,  commands  it  1 
We  are  not  now  weaker  than  when  seven  men,  land- 
ing in  the  wilds  of  Moidart,  shook  the  throne  of  the 
laaurper  till  it  tottered— won  two  pitched  fields,  besides 
ovemmning  one  kingdom  and  the  half  of  another, 
and,  but  fisr  treachery,  would  have  achieved  what 
their  venturous  successors  are  now  to  attempt  in  their 
turn." 

'^  And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  serious  ear- 
nest 1"  said  Daisie.  "  Excuse  mey  my  uncle,  if  I  can 
scarce  believe  a  fact  so  extraordinary.  Will  there 
really  be  found  men  of  rank  and  oonseqoenoe  sufficient 
to  renew  the  adventure  of  1745  7" 

*'I  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by  halves,  Sir 
Arcbor,"  repUed  his  uncle— "Look  at  that  aeroll— 
what  say  you  to  these  names '^Are  they  not  the 
flower  of  the'  Western  shires— of  Wales— of  Scot- 
laodr 

"  The  paper  contama  indeed  the  names  of  many  that 
are  great  and  noble,"  replied  Darsie,  after  perusbg  it; 
••but" 

**  Bot  whati"  asked  his  uncle  impatiently:  "do 
you  doubt  the  ability  of  those  nobles  and  gentlemen 
lo  finniah.  the  aid  in  men  and  money,  at  which  they 
are  rated  7" 

*'Not  their  abihty  certainly,"  said  Darsie,  "for  of 
that  I  am  no  competent  judge ;— but  I  see  in  this 
scroll  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Dareie  Redgauintlet 
oi  that  Ilk,  rated  at  a  hundred  men  and  upwards— 
I  certainly  am  ignorant  how  ha  is  to  redeem  diat 

"I  will  be  responsible  fi>r  the  men,"  replied  Hugh 
Redgauntku 

"But,  my  dear  uncle,"  added  Darsie,  "I  hope  for 
your  sake,  that  the  other  individuals,  whose  names 
are  here  written,  have  had  more  acquaintance  with 
yourplan  than  I  have  been  indulged  with." 

**For  thee  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  responsible," 
said  Redgauntlet;  "forif  thou  hast  not  thecourage 
to  head  the  force  of  thy  house^  the  leading  shall  pass 
to  other  hands,  and  thy  inhentance  shall  depart  from 
thee,  like  vigour  and  verdure  from  a  rotten  branch.' 
Por  theae  honourable  persons  a  slight  condition  there 
if  which  they  annex  to  their  friendship^ something  so 
trifling  that  it  is  scarce  worthy,  of  mention.  This  boon 
granted  to  them  by  him  who  is  most  interested,  there 
IS  no  question  they  will  take  the  field  m  the  manner 
there  stated." 

Again  Darsie  penified  the  paper,  and  felt  himself 
still  less  inclined  to  bdieve  that  so  many  men  of  fiunily 
and  fortune  were  likely  to  gnbark  in  an  enterprise  so 
fatal.  It  seemed  as  if  some  rash  plotter  had  put  down 
at  a  venture  the  names  of  all  whom  common  report 
tainted  with  Jaoobitiem ;  or  if  it  was  really  the  act  of 
the  individuals  named,  he  suspected  they  must  be 
aware  of  some  mode  of  excusing  themselves  from  com- 
pliance with  its  putport.  It  wasunpoBsible,  he  thought, 
that  Engtishmen,  of  lante  fortuna  who  had  failed  to 
Iwa  Charles  when  he  broke  mto  England  at  the  head 


of  a  victorious  army,  should  have  the  least  thoughts 
of  encouraging  a  descent  when  circumstances  were  so 
much  lesspropitious.  He  therefore  concluded  the  en- 
terprise would  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  his  best 
way  was,  in  the  mean  timci  to  remain  silent,  unless  the 
actual  approach  of  a  crisis  (which  might,  however, 
never  arrive)  should  compel  oirn  to  give  a  downright 
refusal  to  his  uncle's  proposition  k  and  ii^  in  the  inte- 
rim, some  door  for  escape  should  be  opened,  he  re- 
solved within  himself  not  to  omit  availing  himself 
of  it. 

Hugh  Redgauntlet  watched  his  nephew's  looks  for 
some  time,  and  then,  as  if  arriving  from  some  other 
process  of  reasoning  at  the  same  conclusion,  be  said, 

I  have  (old  you,  Sir  Arthur,  that  I  do  not  urge  your 
immediate  accession  to  my  proposal :  indeed  the  con* 
sequences  of  a  refusal  would  be  so  dreadful  to  your- 
seli,  so  destructive  to  all  the  hopes  which  I  nave 
nuraed,  that  I  would  not  risk,  by  a  moment's  impa- 
tience; the  object  of  my  whole  life.  Yes,  Arthur,  I 
have  Deen  a  self-denying,  hermit  at  one  time— at  an- 
other, the  apparent  associate  of  outlaws  and  despera- 
doea— at  another,  theaubordinate  agent  of  men  whom 
I  felt  every  way  my  inferiors— not  for  any  selfish  pur- 
pose of  my  own,  no,  not  even  to  win  for  myself  the 
renown  ol  being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring 
my  King  and  freeing  my  country.  My  firet  wish  on 
earth  is  for  that  restoration  and  that  freedom— my 
next,  that  my  nephew,  the  representative  of  my  houses 
and  of  the  brother  of  my  love,  may  have  the  advan- 
tage and  the  credit  of  all  my  enbrts  in  the  jgood  cause. 
But,"  he  added,  darting  on  Dareie  one  of  his  withering 
frowns,  "if  Scotland  and  my  father's  House  cannot 
stand  and  flourish  together,  then  perish  the  very  nanio 
of  Redgauntlet !  pensh  the  son  of  my  brother,  with 
every  recollection  of  the  glories  of  my  family,  of  the 
afiections  of  my  ^uth^  rather  than  mv  country's, 
cause  should  be  imured  m  the  tithing  of  a  barleycorn ! 
The  spirit  of  Sir  Alberick  is  alive  within  me  at  this 
moment,"  he  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  form, 
and  sitting  erect  in  his  saddle,  whil^  he  pressed  his 
finger  against  his  forehead ;  '^  and  if  you  yourself 
crossed  my  path  in  opposiuon,  I  swear,  by  the  mark 
that  darkens  my  brow,  that  a  new  deed  should  be 
done— a  new  doom  should  be  deserved !" 

He  was  silent,  and  his  threats  were  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  voice  so  deeply  resolute ;  that  Darsie's  heart  sunk 
within  him,  when  he  reflected  on  the  storm  of  passion 
which  he  must  encounter,  if  he  declined  to  join  his 
uncle  in  a  pA>ject  to  which  prudence  and  principle 
made  him  equally  adverse.  He  had  scarce  any  hopa 
left  but  in  temporizing  until  he  could  make  his  escape, 
and  resolved  to  avail  himself  for  that  purpose  of  the 
delay  which  his  unde  seemed  not  unwilling  to  grant. 
The  stem,  gloomy  look  of  his  companion  became  re-  , 
lazed  by  degrees,  and  presently  afterwards  he  made  a 

Xto  Miss  Redgauntlet  to  join  the  party,  and  began 
ced  conversation  on  ordinary  topics ;  in  the  course 
of  which  Darsie  observed  that  his  sister  seemed  to 
speak  under  the  most  cautious  restraint,  weighing 
every  word  before  she  uttered  it,  and  always  permit  dug 
her  uncle  to  give  the  tone  to  the  conversation,  though 
of  the  most  trifling  kind.  This  s^med  to  him  (such 
an  opimon  had  he  already  entertained  of  his  sister's 
good  sense  and  firmness)  the  strongest  proof  he  had 
vet  received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory,  character,  since 
he  saw  it  observed  with  so  much  deference  by  a  young 
person  whose  sex  might  have  given  her  pnyilf^es, 
and  who  seemeooy  no  means  deficient  either  m  spirit 
or  firmness. 

The  little  cavalcade  was  now  approaching  the 
house  of  Father  Creckenthoim  situated,  as  the  reader 
knows,  by  the  side  of  the  Solway,  and  not  far  distan« 
from  a  rude  pier,  near  which  lay  several  fishmg-boati^ 
which  frequently  acted  in  a  dnferent  capacity.  Trie 
house  of  the  worthy  publican  was  also  adapted  to  thu 
various  occupatkms  which  he  carried  on,  being  a 
large  scrambling  assemblage  of  cottages  attached  to 
a  house  of  two  atones,  roofed  with  flags  of  sandstone 
—the  original  mansion,  to  whkh  the  extension  ot 
Master  Crackenthorp's  trade  had  occasioned  hia 
makingmany  additions  Instead  of  the  single  long 
watering-trough,  whkh  usually  distmguishes  thefroa« 
of  the  English  public-house  ot  the  second  dassi  thera 
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were  three  qonveniencefl  of  thtt  kind,  for  the  ubcl  as 
the  landlora«u9ed  to  eay,  of  the  troop-horaes,  when 
the  floldiere  came  to  search  his  hooae;  while  a  know- 
ing leer  and  a  nod,  let  you  understand  what  q>ecie8 
of  troops  he  was  thinking  of.  A  huge  ash-troe  beipre 
the  door,  which  had  reared  itself  to  a  great  size  and 
Iieiffht,  in  spite  of  the  blasts  from  the  neighbouring 
Soiway,  overshadowed,  as  usual,  the  ale-bench,  as 
our  ancestors  called  it,  where,  though  it  was  still 
early  in  the  day,  several  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be 
gentlemen's  servants,  were  drinking  beer  and  smok- 
mg.  One  or  two  of  them  wore  livenes,  which  seemed 
known  to  Mr.  RedgaimtJet,  for  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  *'  Fools,  fools !  were  they  on  a  march  to 
hell,  they  must  have  their  rascals  in  livery  with  them, 
that  the  whole  world  might  know  who  were  going  to 
be  damned." 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  drew  bridle  before  the  door 
of  the  place,  from  which  several  other  lounging  ^ests 
began  to  issue,  to  look  with  indolent  curiosity,  as 
usual,  upon  an  arrival, 

Redgauntlet  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  assisted 
his  niece  to  dismount :  but,  forgetting,  perhaps,  his 
nephew's  disguise,  he  aid  not  pa v  him  the  attention 
which  his  female  dress  demanaod. 

The  situation  of  Dareie  was  indeed  something  awk- 
ward ;  for  Cristal  Nixon,  out  of  (Aiution  perhaps  to 
prevent  escape,  had  muffled  the  extreme  folds  of  the 
riding-skirt  with  which  he  was  accoutred,  around  his 
ankles  and  under  his  feet,  and  there  secured  it  with 
large  corking-pins.  We  presume  that  gentlemen- 
cavaliers  may  sometimes  cast  their  eyes  to  that 
part  of  the  person  of  the  fah'  equestrians  whom  they 
chance  occasionally  to  escort ;  and  if  thev  wiU  con- 
ceive their  own  feet,  like  Darsie's,  muffled  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  folds  and  amplitude  of  robe,  as  modesty 
douotlesB  induces  the  fair  creatures  to  assume  upon 
such  occasions,  they  will  allow  that,  on  a  firet  attempt, 
they  might  find  some  awkwardness  in  dismounting. 
DHrsic,  at  least,  was  in  such  a  predicament,  for,  not 
receiving  adroit  assistance  from  the  attendant  of  Mr. 
Redgauntlet,  he  stumbled  as  he  dismounted  from  the 
horse,  and  might  have  had  a  bad  fiill,  bad  it  not 
been  broken  by  the  gallant  interposition  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  probably  was.  on  his  part,  a  little  surprised 
at  the  solid  weight  of  the  distressed  faxr  one  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  receive  in  his  embrace.  But 
what  was  his  surprise  to  that  of  Dareie's,  when  the 
huiry  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  accident,  pjcrmitted 
him  to  see  that  it  was  his  friend  Alan  Fairford  in 
whose  arms  he  found  himself!  A  thousand  appre- 
hensions rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  fiill  career 
0f  hope  and  joy,  inspired  by  the  unezT)ected  appear^ 
ance  of  his  beloved  firiend,  at  the  very  crisis,  it  seemed, 
of  his  fate. 

He  was  about  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cautioning  him 
at  the  same  time  to  be  silent ;  yet  be  hesitaied  for  a 
second  or  two  to  effect  his  purpose,  since,  shoold  Red- 
gauntlet take  the  alarm  from  any  sadden  exclamation 
on  the  part  of  Alan,  th^was  no  saying  what  conse- 
quences might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done,  Red- 
j^untlet,  who  had  entered  the  house,  returned  has- 
tily, followed  by  Cristal  Nixon.  "I'll  release  you 
of  the  cnarge  of  this  young  lady,  sir;"  he  said, 
haughtily,  to  Alan  Fairford,  whom  he  probably  did 
not  recognise. 

"  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,*'  replied  Alan ;  "the 
lady's  situation  seemed  to  require  assistance — and— 
but  have  I  not  the  honour  to  speak  to  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet,  turning 
short  off;  and  making  a  sign  with  his  nand  to  Cristal, 
who  hurried  Darsi^  however  unwillingly^  into  the 
house,  whispering  m  his  ear,  "Come,  miss,  let  us 
have  no  making  of  acquaintance  from  the  windows. 
Ladies  of  fashion  must  be  private.  Show  us  a  room, 
Father  Crackenthorp." 

,  So  saying,  he  conducted  Darsie  into  the  house 
mtcrposing  at  the  same  time  his  person  betwixt  the 
supposed  young  lady  and  the  stranger  of  whom  he 
was  so  suspicious,  as  to  make  communication  by  signs 
fmpossible.  As  they  entered,  they  heard  the  sound  of 
a  fiiHle  m  thp  stone-floored  and  well  sanded  kitchen. 


through  which  they  were  about  to  follow  their  eoipe- 
lent  host,  and  where  several  people  seemed  engaggd 
in  dancing  to  its  strains. 

"  D— n  thee,"  said  Nixon  lo  Crackenthorp,  "mnU 
you  have  the  lady  go  through  all  the  moo  of  tJM 
parish  7— Hast  thou  no  more  private  way  to  our  liRiBi 
room?" 

"None  that  is  fit  for  my  travelling,"  answendds 
landlord,  laying  his  hand  on  his  portly  stomach.  *"! 
am  not  TomTumpenny,  to  creep  like  a  lizard  thnqii 
keyholes." 

So  saying,  he  kept  moving  on  through  the  rmUs^ 
in  the  kitchen ;  and  Nixon  holding  Darsieby  biiina, 
as  if  to  offer  the  lady  support,  but  in  all  prohafaiiqr 
to  frustrate  any  effort  at  escape,  moved  thiossh  tlie 
crowd,  which  presented  a  very  motley  appetnoo^ 
consisting  of  domestic  servapt^  country  faIows,aei* 
men.  and  other  idlers,  whom  Wandering  Willie  mi 
regaling  with  his  music. 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation  of  hii 
presence  would  have  been  actual  pusillanimitv;  lad 
just  when  they  were  passing  the  bund  man's  eienttd 
seat,  Darsie  asked  hirn.  with  some  emphasis,  wbtflMr 
he  could  not  play  a  Scottish  air  7— The  roan's  hee 
had  Ijeen  tlie  instant  before  devoid  of  all  sort  of  a- 
presston,  going  through  his  performance  like  a  don 
through  a  beautiful  country,  too  much  accuMOBid 
to  consider  it  as  a  task,  to  take  any  interest  io  tha 
performance,  and,  in  fact,  scarce  seemins  toheutbe 
noise  that  he  was  creating.  In  a  word,  oe  iii»bt  it 
the  time  have  made  a  companion  to  niy  friend  Wiikie^ 
inimitable  blind  cro wder.  But  with  Wandenog  Wilit 
this  was  only  an  occasional,  and  a  rare  fit  of  doloo^ 
such  as  will  at  times  creep  over  all  the  prafami  of 
the  fine  arts,  arising  either  from  fieitigue,  orconteopt 
of  the  present  audience,  or  that  caprice  which  so  oto 
tempts  paintere  and  musicians^  and  great  acton^a 
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the  voice  of  Dareie.  his  countenance  oecame  at  ooee 
illuminated,  and  showed  the  complete  mistake  of 
those  who  suppose  that  the  principal  point  of  expr*   , 
sion  depends  upon  the  eyes.    With  his  face  tuned  a  i 
the  point  from  which  the  sound  came,  his  upper  Is  i  | 
little  curved,  and  quivering  with  agitation,  and  withi 
colour  which  surprise  and  pleasure  had  brought  it 
once  in  to  his  faded  cheek,  he  exchanged  the  humdnB 
hornpipe  which  he  had  been  sawing  out  with  nbcttf t 
and  lazy  bow,  for  the  fine  Scottish  air, 

"  Yott'ro  wsleome,  Chartie  Stowart,** 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inqaratioB,  id 
aAer  a  breathless  pause  of  admnafkm  amoivtH 
audience,  was  received  with  a  clamour  of  appunA 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  name  and  tendM 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  tune,  was  in  the  higlMit 
degree  acceptable  to  all  the  party  assembled.       . 

In  the  mean  time,  Cristal  Nixon,  still  keeM 
hold  of  Darsie,  and  following  the  landlord,  fom 
his  way  with  some  difficulty  through  the  ^lOwW 
kitchen,  and  entered  a  small  apartment  on  tbeooa 
side  of  it,  where  they  found  Lilias  RedfliuniM, 
already  seated.  Here  Nixon  |^ve  way  to  DiMj' 
pressed  resentment,  and  turning  sternly  on  Crw; 
enthorp,  threatened  him  with  his  master^s  miw* 
displeasure,  because  things  were  in  such  badoiwr 
to  receive  his  family,  when  he  had  given  such  fp 
rial  advice  that  he  desired  to  be  orivate.  But  FilW 
Crackenthorp  was  not  a  man  to  oe  brow-beaten 

"Why,  brother  Nixon,  thou  art  angry  this  ^Jf^ 
ing,"  he  replied;  "hast  risen  fiiom  thy  wrong iid|M 
think.  You  know,  as  well  as  I,  that  most  of  ns 
mob  is  of  the  Squire's  own  making— gentlemA  w 
come  with  their  servants,  and  so  lorili,  to  meeth* 
in  the  way  of  business,  a^old  Tom  'Hnmpenfiy  i^ 
—the  very  last  that  came  was  sent  down  with  us 
Glardener  from  Fairladies."  . 

"  But  the  blind  scraping  scoundrel  yonder,  iM 
Nixon,  "  how  dared  you  take  such  a  rascal  as  «« 
across  your  threshold  at  such  a  time  as  this?— If  g 
Squire  should  dream  yon  have  a  thoiight  of  P^ 
ing— I  am  only  speaking  foi  your  good.  Father  CnA 
eutliorp." 
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"ISTiy,  look  ye,  brother  Nixon,"  said  Cracken- 
thoijs  turning;  his  ^id  with  {rreat  composure,  "  the 
Squire  is  e  very  worthy  Kentleinan,  and  I'll  never 
deny  ii:  but  I  am  neither  his  servant  nor  his  tenant, 
lodeone  need  eead  me  none  of  his  orders  till  ho 
hears  I  have  put  on  his  livery.  As  for  turnins  away 
ibikfrom  my  door,  I  might  as  well  plug  up  the  ale-tap, 
and  pull  down  the  sign— and  as  for  peaching,  and 
finch  like,  the  Squire  will  find  the  folk  hera  are  as 
honfst  to  the  full  as  those  he  brings  wi|k  him." 

"How,  you  impudent  lump  of  tallow,  said  Nixon, 
"whatdo  yon  mean  by  that?" 

'Nothing,"  said  Cracken thorp,  **but  that  I  can 
loor  out  as  well  as  another— you  understand  me— 
keep  good  lights  in  my  upper  story— know  a  thing  or 
two  more  than  most  folk  m  this  country.  If  folk  will 
eDiiw  to  mv  house  on  dangerous  Errands,  egad  thev 
ifaail  Bot  nnd  Joe  Crioken  thorp  a  catVpaw.  rfl 
keep  myself  clear,  fpu  may  depend  on  it,  and  let  every 
man  answer  for  his  own  notions— that's  my  way— 
inv  thins  wanted,  Master  Ni.xon  T* 

No— Tei^begone !"  said  Nixon,  who  seemed 
embimiaBpd  with  the  landlord's  contumacy,  yet  desir- 
ous to  conceal  the  effect  it  produced  on  him. 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Cracken  thorp, 
than  Mii»  Redgaiintlet,  addressing  Nixon,  com- 
manded him  10  leave  the  room,  and  go  to  his  pro- 
per place. 

"How,  madam  T*  said  the  fellow  sullenly,  yet  with 
in  air  of  respect,  "Would  you  have  your  uncle  pistol 
no  for  disobeying  his  orders  7"    ' 

"He  may  perhaps  pistol  you  for  some  other 
reason,  if  you  do  not  obey  mine,'*  said  Lilias,  com- 


"You  abuse  your  advantage  over  me,  madam— I 
really  dare  not  BO— I  am  on  guard  over  this  other  Miss 
here :  and  if  I  should  desert  my  post,  my  life  were  not 
worth  five  minutes'  purchase.* 

"Tlien  know  your  post,  tat  J*  said  Liliaa,  "and  watch 
«j  the  oQtside  of  the  door.  You  have  no  commission 
to  listen  to  our  private  conversation,  I  suppose  7  Be- 
gone, sir.  without  further  speech  or  remonstrance,  or 
I  «ill  tell  my  uncle  that  which  you  would  have  reason 
Is  repent  he  should  know." 

The  fellow  looked  at  h^r  with  a  smgular  expression 
of  spite,  mixed  with  ddcrencc.  "You  abuse  your 
idTBiitages,  madam,'*  he  said,  "and  act  as  foolishlv 
31  doing  so,  as  I  did  in  aifording  you  fuch  a  hank 
over  me:  Bui  you  arc  a  tyrant ;  and  tyrants  have 
eunmonly  short  reigns.*' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

'*The  wretch's  unparalleled  insolence,"  said  Lilias 
t» her  brother,  **  has  given  me  one  great  advantage 
{▼erhim.  Por,  knowing  that  my  uncle  would  shoot 
mm  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  woodcock,  if  he  but 
laessed  at  his  brnzen-faced  assurance  towards  me,  he 
msnot  since  that  time  assume,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
oemcd,  the  air  of  insolent  domination  which  the  pos- 
Maion  of  my  unc}e*s  secrets,  and  the  knowledge  of 
ra  most  secret  plans,  have  led  him  to  exert  over 
•thera  of  his  family." 

In  the  mean  time,'*  said  Darsie,  "  I  am  happy  to 
ye  that  the  landlord  of  the  house  does  not  se^m  so 
•wrtfid  to  him  as  I  apprehended;  and  this  aids  the 
hope  of  escape  which  I  am  nourishing  for  you  and 
ur  myself.  O,  Lilias!  the  trupsi  of  friends,  Alan 
Fairford.  is  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  is  here  at  this  mo- 
nent  Another  humble,  but,  I  think,  faithful  frienrl, 
■  also  within  these  dangerous  walls." 

Lilias  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  pointed  to  the 
w>r.  Darsie  took  the  hint,  lowerrj^  nis  voice,  and 
■wnned  her  fn  whispers  of  the  arnval  of  Fairford, 
wd  that  he  believed  he  had  opened  a  communication 
wtb  Wandering  Wilbe.  She  listened  with  the  utmost 
■terest,  and  had  just  begun  to  reply,  when  a  loud 
Mse  was  beard  m  tiie  kitchen,  causcNd  by  several  con- 
knding  voices,  amongst  which  Darsio  thought  he 
ttmd  distinguish  that  of  Alan  Fairford. 

Forgetting  how  little  his  own  condition  permitted 
wm  to  become  the  assistant  of  another,  Darsie  flew 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  finding  it  locked  and 
Mted  on  the  ontskle,  rushed  against  it  with  all  his 
«^  and  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  burst 
B  open,  notwitliBtMidiiig  the'  entreaties  of  his  sister 
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that  he  would  compose  himself,  and  recollect  th« 
condition  in  which  he  was  placed.  But  the  door, 
framed  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  excisemen,  con- 
stables, and  other  personages,  co^tfidered  as  worthy 
to  use  what  are  called  the  K'w^'a  keys,*  and  therB 
with  to  make  lockfastplaTwS  open  and  patent,"  set 
his  efforts  at  defiance.  Mean  lime  the  noise  con tinne4 
without,  and  wo  are  '.o  give  an  account  of  its  origin  in 
our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XX, 

!«AR1IAT1VX  OP  DARSIE  LATIMBU,   COIITIKVBD. 

Joe  Cracksnthorp's  public-house  had  never,  since 
it  first  reared  its  chimneys  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol- 
way,  been  frequented  by  such  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  visiters  as  liad  that  morning  become  its  guests. 
Several  of  them  were  persons  whose  quality  seemed 
much  superior  to  their  dresses  and  modes  of  travel- 
ling.. The  servants  who  attended  them  contradicted 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  garb  of  their 
masters,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  knights 
of  the  rainbow,  gave  many  hints  that  they  were  not 
people  to  serve  any  but  men  of  first-rate  consequence. 
These  gentlemen,  M'ho  had  come  thither  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Redgaunilet. 
seemed  moody  and  anxious,  conversed  and  walked 
tojgether,  apparently  in  deep  conversation,  and  avoid- 
ed^ any  communication  with  the  chance  travellers 
whom  accident  brought  that  morning  to  the  same 
place  of  resort. 

As  if  Fate  had  set  herself  to  confound  the  plans  ot 
the  Jacobite  conspirators,  the  number  of  travellcn 
was  unu^allv  great,  their  appearance  respectable, 
and  they  fillea  the  public  tap-room  of  the  inn,  where 
the  political  guests  had  already  occupied  most  of  the 
private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joshna  Geddes  had  ar- 
rived, travelling,  as  he  said,  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul, 
and  mourning  for  the  fate  of  Darsie  Latim,(^r  as  ho 
would  for  his  first-born  child.  He  had  skirted  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Solway,  besides  making  various 
trips  into  the  interior,  not  shunning,  on  such  occa- 
eions,  lo  expose  himself  to  the  laugh  of  the  scorner, 
nay,  even  to  serious  personal  risk,  by  frequenting  the 
haunts  of  smugglers,  horse-jockey?,  and  other  irregu- 
lar persons,  ubo  looked  on  nis  intrusion  with  jealous 
eyes,  and  were  apt  to  consider  him  as  an  exciseman 
in  the  di.«guij«e  ofa  Quaker.  All  this  labour  and  peril, 
however,  had  been  undergone  in  vain.  No  search  ha 
could  make  obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  Lati- 
mer, so  that  ho  began  to  fear  the  poor  lad  had  been 
spirited  abroad  ;  for  the  practice  of  kidnapping  wa« 
then  not  infrequent,  efpecially  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Britain,  if  indeed  he  had  oscaped  a  briefer  and  more 
bloody  fate. 

Wit"h  a  heavy  heart,  he  delivered  his  horse,  even 
Solomon,  into  tnc  hands  of  the  hostler,  and  walking 
into  the  inn,  demanded  from  the  landlord  breakfast 
and  a  private  room.  Quakers,  and  such  hosts  as  old 
Father  Cracken  thorp,  v©  "P  congenial  spirits;  the 
latter  looked  askew  over  his  shoulder,  and  replied, 
"  If  you  would  have  breakfast  here,  fnend,  you  are 
like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  cat  theirs." 

"And  wherefore  can  I  not."  said  the  Quaker, 
"have  an  apartment  to  myself,  for  my  money  ?'| 

"Because,  Master  Jonathan,  you  must  wait  till 
your  betters  be  served,  or  else  eat  with  your  equals." 

Joshua  Geddes  argued  the  point  no  farther,  buKsit- 
ting  quietly  down  on  the  seat  which  Crackenthorp 
indicated  to  him,  and  calting  for  a  pint  of  ale,  with 
some  bread,  butter,  and  Dutch  cheese^  began  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  which  the  morning  air  had  ren- 
derpd  unusually  alert. 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  employed,  ano 
ther  stranger  entered  the  apartrnent,  and  sat  down 
near  to  the  table  on  which  his  victuals  A-ere  pinced. 
He  looked  renentedlv  at  Joshua,  licked  his  parched 
and  chnpped  lips  as  he  saw  the  good  Quaker  tnasri- 
cnte  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  sucked  up  his  thin 
chops  when  Mr.  Geddes  applied  the  tankard  to  hit 
mouth,  as  if  the  discharge  of  the^e  bodily  functions  bv 
"  In  eomnon  pnrtanoe,  a  crowbar  ana  hatcliet 
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another  had  awakened  his  sympathies  irt  an  uncon- 
trollable decree.  At  last,  ueing  apparently  unable  to 
withstand  his  loni^'ngs,  he  asked,  ma  faltering  tone, 
the  huge  landlord,  who  was  tramping  through  the 
room  in  all  corpulent  impatience,  "  whether  be  could 
have  aplack-pie?" 

'*  Xever  heard  of  such  a  thing,  master,*'  said  the 
landlord,  and  was  about  to  trudge  onward ;  when  the 
cuest,  detaining  him,  said,  in  a  strong  Scottish  tone^ 
'^  Ve  will  maybe  have  nae  whey  then,  nor  buttermilk, 
nor  ye  couldna  exhibit  a  souters  clod  V* 

"Can't  tell  what  ye  are  talking  about,  master," 
said  Crackenthorp. 

"  Then  ye  will  nave  nae  breakfast  that  will  come 
within  the  compass  of  a  shillinir  Scots?" 

"  Which  is  a  pennv  sterling,^'  answered  Cracken- 
thorp, with  a  sneer.  Why.  no,  Sawney,  I  can't  say 
ns  we  have— we  can't  afford  it:  but  vou  shall  have  a 
bellvful  for  love,  as  we  say  in  the  buil-ring." 

*'l  shall  never  refuse  a  fair  offer."  said  the  poverty- 
stricken  guest ;  "  and  I  will  say  that  for  the  Knglish, 
if  they  were  deils,  that  they  are  a  ceeveleesed  people 
to  gentlemen  that  are  under  a  cloud." 

Gentlemen !— humph !"  said  Crackenthorp— "  not 
a  bluecap,  among  them  but  halts  upon  that  foot." 
Then  seizing  on  a  dish  which  still  contained  a  huge 
cantle  of  what  had  been  once  a  princely  mutton 
pasty,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  before  the  stranger, 
saying,  ""rhere,  master  gentleman:  there  is  what  is 
worth  all  the  black  pies,  as  you  call  them,  that  were 
ever  made  of  sheep's  head." 

**  Sheep's  head  is  a  gude  thing,  for  a'  that,"  replied 
the  guest ;  but  not  bemg  spoken  so  loud  as  to  onend 
nis  hospitable  entertainer,  the  interjection  might  pass 
for  a  pnvate  protest  against  the  scandal  thrown  out 
against  the  standing  dish  of  Caledonia. 

This  premised,  he  immediately  began  to  transfer 
the  mutton  and  nie-crust  from  his  plate  to  his  lips, 
in  such  huge  goboets.  as  if  he  was  refreshing  after  a 
three  days'  fast,  and  laying  in  provisions  against  a 
whole  Ijcnt  to  come. 

Joshua  peddes  in  his  turn  gazed  on  him  with  sur- 
prise, having  never,  he  thought,  beheld  such  a  ^aunt 
rxpreasion  of  hunger  in  the  act  of  eating.  "  Pnend," 
he  said,  after  watching  him  for  some  minutes,  "if 
thou  gorgcst  th\'solf  in  this  fashion,  thou  wilt  assur- 
crily  cnoke.  Wilt  thou  not  take  a  draught  out  of  my 
cup  to  help  down  all  that  dry  meat?"  « 

*•  Troth,"  said  the  stranger,  stopping  and  looking 
at  the  friendly  propounder,^'  that's  nae  bad  overture, 
as  they  say  in  the  General  Assembly.  1  have  heard 
waiir  motions  than  that  frae  wiser  counsel." 

Mr.  Geddes  ordered  a  quart  of  home-brewed  to  be 
placed  before  our  friend  Peter  Peebles ;_  for  the  reader 
rnust  have  already  conceived  that  this  unfortunate 
litigant  was  the  wanderer  in  question. 

The  victim  of  Themis  had  no  sooher  seen  the  fla- 
gon than  he  seized  it  with  the  same  energy  which  he 
had  displayed  in  operating  upon  the  pi&---pufied  off 
the  froth  with  such  emphasis,  that  some  or  jt  lighted 
on  Mr.  Oeddes's  head— and  then  said,  as  if  with  a  sud- 
den rocpllection  of  what  was  due  to  civility,  "  Here's 
to  ye,  friend.— What!  are  ye  ower  grand  to  give  me 
an  answer,  or  are  ye  dull  o'  hearing?" 

"I  prithee  drink  thy  liquor,  friend^"  said  the  good 
Quaker:  "thou  meanest  it  m  civility,  but  wo  care 
not  for  these  idle  fashions." 

"  What !  ye  arcL  a  Quaker,  are  ye  ?"  said  Peter ;  and 
*  without  further  ccremonv  reared  the  flagon  to  his 
head,  from  which  he  withdrew  it  not  while  a  single 
drop  of  " barley-broo"  remained.— "Thai's  done  you 
and  me  muckle  gude,"  h«  said,  sigliing^  as  he  set 
down  his  pot:  "but  twa  mutchkins  o'  yill  between 
twa  folk  is  a  arappie  ower  little  measure.  W^hat  say 
ye  to  anither  pot  ?  or  shall  we  cry  in  a  blithe  Scots 
pint  at  nnce?— The  yill  is  no  amiss.'* 

"Thou  mayst  calf  for  what  thou  wilt  on  thine  own 
charges,  friend,"  said  Geddes;  "for  myself,  I  will- 
ingly contribute  to  the  quenching  of  thy  natural 
thirst;  but  I  fear  it  were  no  such  easy  matter  to 
relieve  thy  acquired  and  artificial  drouth." 

"  That  is  to  say  in  plain  terms,  ye  are  for  with- 
drawing your  caution  with  the  folk  of  the  house? 
Tou  Quaker  folk  ore  but  fauae  comforters;  but  since 


»layed  off  by  the  crazed  beflsv,  for  such  1 
lies  appeared  to  be,— "Gray  nairs!  The  L 
our  eyesight,  neighbour,  that  disna  ken  ] 


ye  have  garred  me  drink  sae  muckla  cauld  jJOr-m 
that  am  no  used  to  the  like  of  ik  in  the  fbreoooo-I 
think  ye  might  as  weel  have  offered  ma  agiustf 
brandy  or  uequebae— I'm  nae  nice  body— I  caadnnk 
onv  think  that's  wet  and  toothsome." 

Not  a  drop  at  my  cost,  friend,"  quoth  CUdoi 
"Thou  art  an  old  man,  and  hastjperchanoe,  a  hetrr 
and  long  journey  before  thee.  Thou  art,  momver. 
my  countryman,  as  I  judge  from  thy  tongue:  tod  I 
Will  not  give  thee  the  means  of  dishonouiing  tbygn? 
hairs  in  a  stihnge  land." 

"  Gray  hairs,  neighbour!*'  said  Peter,  with  avink 
to  the  Dyatanders,— whom  this  dialogue  bano  » 
interest,  and  who  were  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Qiakcr 
■    *"'  '  *>efli«ri  for  such  Peter  Pee- 

Lordnmd' 
your  eyesight,  netghbour,  tHat  disna  ken  gray  hdi 
frae  a  tow  wig  I" 

This  iest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter,  and,  «bt 
was  still  more  acceptable  than  dry  applaose^  a  oai 
who  stood  beside  called  out,  "  Father  Cracbotluqb 
bring  a  nipperkin  of  brandy.  I'll  besto«r  a  dtaa  oa 
this  feUow,  were  it  but  tor  that  very  word.** 

-The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by  a  inn 
who  acted  as  bar-makl ;  and  Peter,  with  a  gni  a 
delight,  filled  a  glass,  quofied  it  ofi;  and  then  NiipL 
"  God  bless  me  1  I  was  so  unmannerly  as  not  to  diioi 
to  ye— I  think  the  Quaker  has  smitten  me  wi'  big  HI* 
bred  havings,"— he  was  about  to  fill  another,  ivki 
his  hand  was  arrested  by  his  new  friend;  who  and  it 
the  same  time,  " No.  no,  friend— £air  play's  aiewcH 
time  about,  if  you  please.**  And  filling  a  giaa  fir 
himself  emptied  it  as  gallantly  as  Peter  could  ban 
done.  *'  What  say  you  to  that,  friend  T  he  oontiDBBi 
addressing  the  Quaker. 

"  Nay,  mend,'*  answered  Joshaa,  "it  went  doa 
thy  throat,  not  mine ;  and  I  have  nothing  loaayaboj 
what  concerns  me  not ;  but  if  thou  art  a  maa  tf 
humanity,  thou  wilt  not  gi^o  this  poor  creataia  bj 
means  of  debauchery.  Bethink  thee  tllat  thn  w 
spurn  him  from  the  door,  as  they  would  do  a  ooow 
less  and  masterless  dog,  and  that  he  may  dieoota 
sands  or  on  the  common.  And  if  he  has  thnn^ ' 
means  been  rendered  incapable  of  helping  ^ — 
thou  shalt  not  be  innocent  of  his  blood. 

"  Faith,  Broadbrim,  I  believe  thou  art  rifl^t,  and 
old  gentleman  in  the  flaxen  jazy  shall  have  n»r 


what  is  your  name,  and  what  brings  you  mto  a 
out-of-the-way,  corner  ?**  , 

"  I  am  not  just  free  to  condescend  on  my  naoMV 
said  Peter ;  "  and  as  for  my  businen— there  is  a  «l 
dribble  of  brandy  in  the  stoui>— it  would  be 
leave  it  to  the  lass— it  is  learning  her  bad  usago. 

"  Well  thou  shalt  have  the  brandy,  and  be  d-d  » 
theei  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  what  you  art  making  ben- 

"  Seeking  a  young  advocate  cnao  that  they  ca'  Aw 
Fairford,  that  has  played  me  a  slippery  tnck,aoyi 
maun  yen,  a*  about  the  cause,**  said  Peter. 

"  An  advocate,  man !"  answered  the  Captain  of  ne 
Jumping  Jenny— for  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had 
taken  compassion  on  Peter's  drought;  **whj^I^ 
help  thee,  thou  art  on  the  wrong  aide  of  the  ftiwi* 
seek  advocates,  whom  I  take  to  oe  Scottish  lavfO^ 
not  English."  ^ . 

"English  lawyer^ man r*  exclaimed  Peter,  m 
deil  a  lawyer's  in  a'  England.** 

"  I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  tra&" 

"  but  what  the  devil  put  that  in  your  head  ?*' 

"  Lord  man,  I  got  a  flnrip  of  ane  of  their  s... 
in  Carlisle,  and  he  tauld  me  that  there  wasoa  a  Ia«* 
yer  in  England,  ony  mair  tlian  himsell,  that  kend  the 
nature  of  a  raultiplepoinding  1  And  when  I  tauld  m 
how  this  loopy  lad,  Alan  Fairford,  had  served  m^ 
said  T  might  bring  an  action  on  the  case— jiot  i** 


the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions  already  as  one  O-. 
can  weel  carry.  By  my  word,  it  is  a  gude  casa  a* 
muckle  has  it  oomcL  in  its  day,  of  various  prooeduit- 
but  it's  the  barley-mckle  breaks  the  naig's  baGk.aqJ 
wi'  my  consent  it  shall  not  hae  ony  mair  buideali" 
upon  il" 
"  But  thia  Alan  Faiifonl  T  nid  Naoty-' 
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op  up  the  4rop  of  brsndy,  nn«n«  and  td\  me  some 
more  about  him^nd  wbetner  jrou  are  aedung  him  ibr 
pisd  or  for  barm." 

"  For  my  ain  gude,  and  for  hia  harm,  to  be  aore^" 
Mid  Peter.  "  liiiDk  of  hia  hav|iig  left  r^r  cauae  m 
tk»  dead-ihraw  birtween  the  tyneiiig  and  tliewinninff. 
and  capering  olT  into  Cumberlamf  here,  after  a  wild 
laop-the-tetnierjad  they  ea'  Darsie  Latimer." 

^'Darsie  Latimer r  said  Mr.  Geddes,  baacily;  "do 
yoa  know  anv  thing  of  Daraie  Latim^f 

"  Maybe  I  do,  and  may  be  I  do  not,"^sn8weMd  Peter ) 
"  I  am  not  frc#  to  anewer  every  body's  interrogatory, 
unleaa  it  is  put  judiciallf,  and  by  form  of  law— sp^iatty 
wtiere  folk  thmk  so  much  of  a  caup  of  sour  yill,  or  a 
thimbiafu'  of  bnndy.  But  as  Sor  this  gentleman,  th at 
has  shown  himself  a  gentleman  at  bMakfa8C«nd  will 
show  himself  a  gentleman  at  the  meridian,  I  am  free 
to  condescend  upon  any  potnu  in  the  cause  that  may 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue." 

'^  Why,  all  I  want  to  know  fh>m  you,  my  friend,  is 
whetlMBr  you  an  seeking^  to  do  this  Mr.  Alan  Pairford 
irood  «r  hartn :  becauae  if  you  come  to  do  him  good,  I 
unpk  you  joufd  maybe  got  speech  of  him-~«na  if  to 
Ahitti  mm,  I  will  take  die  liberty  to  give  you  a  cast 
■Srowtfte Frith,  with  fair wsming  not  to  cmbs back 
Oft  soefa  an  emnd.  lest  wone  come  of  2t" 

The  manner  and  Wngnage  of  Ewart  were  sncb,  that 
Joshua  Oeddcs  resoIvMl  to  ksep  cautions  silsno&  till 
he  eonkl  more  plainly  discover  whether  he  was  bkely 
m  aid  or  impede  him  in  bis  resetrchss  after  Barab 
LatimeTi  Ho  therefendstenuned  to  listen  attentively 
to  what  should  pass  between  Peter  and  the  nenan, 
and  to  watch  lor  ail  opportunity  of  queationing  the 
UxfosSt  so  soon  as  be  should  be  sepaaated  from  his 
new  aoquaintancs. 

**  I  wad  by  no  means,'*  sakl  Peter  Peebles,  **  do  any 

sobstoatial  harm  to  the  poor  lad  Fairford,  who  htA 

had  mony  a  dbwd  guinea  of  mine,  as  wed  as  his  father 

beibrs  kim j  but  1  wad  hae  him  brought  baA  to  the 

g    giii^g  m  my  Iwsinees  and  bis  ain ;  and  maybe  I 

wadna  insist  father  in  my  action  of  damages  against 

him,  than  for  vefbnndingtne  fees,  and  for  some  annual 

nsnt  Oft  the  principal  auin^  due  fVae  the  day  on  which 

.  ke  shonid  haive  fesovered  it  for  me,  plack  and  bawbee, 

.  -  at  the  great  advising  {  for,  ye  are  aware,  that  is  the  least 

thai  I  can  ask  njomttu  damnlf  and  I  have  nae  thought 

to  break  down  the  lad  bodily  if  thegither— we  maun 

live  and  let  Mve— fe«ie  and  fcrget.^*^ 

"^ThedottCMaka  ma,  friend  Broadbrim,"  said  Nanty 
£wai:l.  looking  lo  the  Quaker,  "  if  I  can  make  out 
what  this  old  soareerow  mesns.  If  I  thought  it  was 
ftitin^  that  Master  Fairford  should  see  him«  why  per- 
hapg  It  is  a  matter  that  could  be  managed.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  about  the  old  feflow  7— yon  secm'xl 
to  tak«  some  enarge  of  him  k»(  now.'* 

**No  more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any  one  m 
diocreflSt"  said  Qeddes,  not  sorry  to  be  appealed  to; 
**bat  I  will  try  what  I  can  do  to  find  out  who  he  is, 
and  what  he  is  about  in  this  eountry— But  are  wo  not 
n  fitllo  too  pdblic  in  this  open  room  1" 

"It's  well  thought  of,"  said  Nanty;  and  at  his 
commnnd  the  bar-mski  ushered  the  party  into  a> side- 
booth,  Peter  attending  them,  in  the  instinctive  hope 
that  there  wonld  be  mon  liquor  drank  among  them 
beft>re  parting.  They  had  scarce  sat  down  m  theh- 
Bew  apartment,  virhen  the  sound  of  a  vralin  waa  heard 
m  th«  room  whieh  they  bad  just  lefr. 

^  I'll  awa  back  yonder,"  said  Peter,  riangup  again; 
*'  yon's  ih«  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and  where  there  is  mu- 
sie,  Chore's  aye  something  ganging^  to  eat  or  drink." 

**  I  am  inst  going  tooider  something  here,"  saui  the 
anaker ;  ^  but,  in  the  mean  time,  have  you  any  objec- 
Uon,  ray  g;ood  friend,  to  toll  us  your  name?" 

**  Piooe  in  the  world,  if  you  are  wanting  to  drink  to 
me  by  name  and  surname,"  answered  Peebles;  '*  but 
ochovwise.  I  would  rather  evite  your  int^rromtories." 

•^Pricnd,"  said  the  Quaker,  "it  is  not  for  thine  own 
health,  seoing  thou  hast  drunk  enough  alreedy--how* 
ever— Here,  handmaiden— bring  me  a  gill  of  sherry." 

**Sheny8  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a  sma' 

fneaaure  ror  twa  gentlemen  to  crack  ower  at  their  first 

aoquatntanee.— But  let  us  see  your  sneaking  gill  of 

•  sherry,"  said  Poor  Peter,  thrusting  forth  his  liu^  hand 

to  aooDO  on  the  dhaimitiva  pewitr  UMMM,  whicb,  ac- 

R 


cording  to  the  fluhion  of  the  time,  contained  tho  go- 

nerous liquor  freshly  drawn  from  tUQ  butt. 

,  "Nay,  boki,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "  thou  hast  not 

yet  tola  me  what  name  and  surname  I  am  to  call  tiiea 

by." 

"  D—d  sly  in  the  Uuaker,"  said  Nanty,  apart,  **  to 
make  him  to  pay  for  his  liquor  belore  he  gives  it  him. 
Now,  I  am  such  a  fool,  that  I  should  have  let  him  ^ 
too  drunk  to  open  his  mouth,  before  I  thought  of  asking 
him  a  question." 

"My  name  is  Peter  Peebles,  then,"  said  the  litigtnt 
rather  sulkily,  as  one  who  thought  his  liquor  too 
sparingly  meted  out  to  him ;  "and  what  have  you  to 
sav^to  thatf 

"Peter  Peebles 9"  repeated  Nanty  Ewart,.  and 
seemed  to  muse  upon  something  which  the  words 
brooght  to  his  remembrance,  while  the  Quaker  pnr- 
sued  his  eiomination. 

"  But  I  priuiee,  Peter  Peebles,  what  is  thy  further 
designation  1— Thou  knowest;  in  our  country,  ^hat 
some  men  are  distinguished  by  thebr  craft  and  calhnft 
as  eord waiaera,  fishers,  weavers,  or  the  like,  and  soroo 
by  their  titles  as  propnetors  of  lands^  (which  aavours 
oiTaaityJ—Now,  how  may  you  be  distingujshiedfrem 
others  of  the  same  name  f 

"^8  Pefter  Peebles  of  the  grest  plea  of  Poor  Peter 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contror—U  I  am 
laird  of  naetfakig  else,  I  am  aye  a  doming  liHa.** 

"  It's  but  a  poor  lairdship,  I  doubt,"  said  Joshua. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  Nanty,  interrupting  the 
oooveraation  abruptly,  "  were  not  you  once  a  ooiigBas 
ofBdinbuigkY' 

"  Wa$  I  a  buigess  f*  said  Peten  indignantly,  "  qad 
am  I  not  a  burgese  even  now  7  I  have  done  nothmfc 
to  forfeit  my  nght,  I  trow-smce  provoat  and  aye  my 

"  Wdl,  Mr.  Burgess,  tell  me  fiirther,  have  you  not 
le  property  in  ttie  Gude  Tpwn  7"  continued  Ewart 
Troth  have -i— that  is^  before  my  misfortuqes.  I 
had  twa  or  three  bonny  bits  of  mailings  amang  the 
closes  and  wynds^  forby  the  shop  and  the  story  aoune 
it.  But  Plainstanes  has  put  me  to  the  causeway  now. 
Never  mind  though,  I  will  be  upsides  with  h'un  yeL" 

"Had  not  youonoe  a  tenement  in  the  Oovonaat 
Close  7"  again  demanded  Nanty.  ,.,       ^ 

"  Tou  have  hit  it,  lad,  though  ye  look  not  like  a  Co- 
venanter." said  Peter;  "we'll  drink  to  its  memory— 
[Hout !  the  bean's  at  the  mouth  o'  that  ,il)-faur^d  bit 
stoup  already !]— it  brought  a  rent,  reckoning  from  the 
crawstep  to  the  groundmll,  that  ya  might  ea:  fourteen 
punds  a-year,  forby  the  iaigh  cellar  that  was  Isl  to  , 
Lncky  LftHeiorth." 

"  And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  had  a  pooi 
old  lady  for  your  tenant,  Mrs.  Cantnps  of  Cfltle- 
basket  7"  said  Nanty,  suppresang  his  emouon  %viUi 
difficulty. 

"  Remember  1  G— d.  I  have  gude  cause  to  mmom 
ber  her,"  said  Peter,  ''^for  she  turned  a  dyvour  on  ny 
hands,  the  auM  besom  1  and,  after  a'  that  the  law 
could  do  to  mi^e  me  satisfied  and  paid,  in  the  way  «l 
poinding  and  distrenzieing,  and  sae  forth,  as  the  law  ^ 
wUl,  she  ran  away  to  the  Chanty  Workhojise,  a  mat- 
ter of  twenty  punds  Soots  in  my  debt— it's  a  great 
shane  and  oppression  that  Charity  Workhouain 
taking  in  bankrupt  dyvours  that  cgnna  pay  their  Imp 
nest  creditors."  •  ^  , . 

"Methinkfl,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker, "  ehuie  owii 
rags  might  teach  thee  compassion  for  other  paopis  a 
nakedness."  .       .  ,     ,  ^    „ 

"Rags!"  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  words  mt' 
rally;  *'does  ony  wise  body  put  on  thw  Mat       ' 
when  they  are  travelling,  and  keeping  company 
Quakers,  and  such  other  cattle  as  the  road. 8tior„ 

"The  old  lady  dud,  I  have  heBrai"aaid  Nantg, 
diecting  a  moderation  which  was  beUed  by  acconta 
that  faltered  with  passion. 

"  She  might  live  or  die,  for  what.]  cara*'  answamd 
Peter  the  tJruel;  "what  business  tiave  folk  to  do  to 
live,  that  canna  live  as  law  will,  and  satisfy  their  just 
and  lawful  creditors?" 

"  And  you-*you  that  are  now  yourself  trodden  down 
in  tlie  very  kennel,  are  you  not  sorry  for  what  yoii 
have  done  7  Do  you  not  repent  having  occasiuiuu 
the  poor  widow-woman's  death  T^ 
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IBues  me  from  all  promiaes  of  aecracv 
tl  what  I  am  apt  to  think  are  very  di 


or  conmvance 
angerouB  prac- 


Mj  have  auspectea,  and  your  aecluaion  is  like  to  ni 
either  a  very  distant  or  a  very  brief  termination ; 
either  caae  a  moat  undesirable  one.    At  present,  3 


MMMwr.  ImtrMtyott.tojia^Qct  that  this  UM^  re- 
al what 

4icePu&nd  that" 

^TShrk  ye.  Mr.  Pairford."  said  Redgauntlet;  "I 
■uut  here  interrupt  you  for  your  own  sake.  One  woni 
.p(  betraying  what  vou  may  have  seen,  or  what  you 
r  have  suspected,  and  your  seclusion  is  like  to  have 

^   ,  .  you 

ace  sure  of  being  at  liberty  in  a  very  few  days— per- 
lums  much  sooner." 

^And  my  friend,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "for  whose 
sake  I  have  run  myself  into  this  danger,  what  is  to 
iiscpne  of  hin^l^Daik  and  dangerous  manl"  he 
eKcIalmt^l  rainng  h;i  vp-.rii,  "I  will  not  be  again 

4Miolod  by  dt'Ciiitlai  prymi&es'' 

^I  eive  you  iJiy  honour  ibiiJ  your  firiend  is  w«ll," 
intiiiTup^isd  Rt!d«aLiiiilet ;  "  ijerhaps  I  may  permit  you 
i«  B«e  \nm,  if  you  will  but  submit  with  patience  to  a 
fate  which  is  inevitable." 

But  Aldn  FRJrfimli  {^n^tdcrjog  his  oonfidenoe  as 
having  bc^n  Ql>nftit>iJT  fir^i  l>>'  Atazwell,  and  next  by 
ihe  Pni?^l,  rniuil  \iis  vi»ii  c.  nind  appealed  to  all  the 
iQng'A  hw^  viubui   i  against  the  violence 

wiih  which  he  waa  Uu — ._. ^J.  He  was  instantly 
fl^zed  on  by  Nixon  and  two  aasictants,  who  holding 
4qiwq  his  arms,  and  endeavouring  to  slop  his  mouth, 
W9^  about  to  hiuny  him  away." 

The  honest  (iuaker,  who  bad  kept  out  of  Red- 
ittuntlet's  presence,  now  came  boldly  forward. 

*^ Friend,''  said  he,  "thou  dost  mote  than  thou 
panst  answer.  Thou  knowest  ma  well,  and  thou 
art  aware,  that  in  me  thou  hast%  deeply  injured 
nsighbour,  who  was  dwelling  beside  thee  in  the 
hanesty  and  shnpUcity  of  his  haart^* 

**Tu8h,  Jonathan,'^  said  Redgauntlet;  *' talk  not 
to  me,  man ;  it  is  neither  the  craft  of  a  young  lawyer, 
Mr  (|ie  fimplieU^  of  an  old  hypocrite,  can  drive  me 
mn  my  purpose." 

'^  Bj  my  faith."  si^d  the  Captain,  coming  forward 
'     "         1,  " tnia  is  hardly  fair,  ^(eneril; 


4oiM"  he  added,  "  whether  the  Wil 


.   and  I 

^ ,    , -i  of  my  owners 

ci^g|  make  me  a  party  to  such  proceedings.— Nay, 
never  fumble  with  your  sword-hiU,  but  out  with  it 
WfM  a  nouin,  if  you  ar^  for  a  tilting."— He  unsheathed 
kiabangtfi  and  continued.—*'!  will  neither  see  my 
'  nvrade  Fairfocd,  nor  the  old  duaker  abusod.  D— n 
,  warrants,  false  or  true— curse  the  justice— con- 
md  the  constable  I— and  here  stands  little  Nanty 
f  wart  to  make  gpod  what  he  says  against  gentle 
md  simple,  in  «pite  of  horse-shoe  or  horseradish 

e^he  cry  of  Down  with  all  warrants !"  was  popu- 
T  la  the  ears  of  the  militia  or  the  inn,  and  Nanty 
wart  was  no  less  so.  Fishers,  ostlers,  seamen, 
Iglers,  began  to  crowd  to  the  nx>t.  Crackenthorp 
avoured  in  vain  to  mediate. .  The  attendants  of 
untlet  began  to  handle  their  firearaos ;  but  their 
■Iftflar  shoutedto  them  to  forbear,  and.  unaheathing 
f^iB  sword  as  quick  as  lightning,  he  rushed  on  Ewart 
in  ll^  midst  of  his  bravade,  and  struck  his  weapon 
horn  his  hand  with  such  address  and  force,  that  it 
Sew  three  yards  from  him.  Closing  with  him  at  the 
uune  moment,  he  gave  hijn  a  severe  foil,  and  waved 
his  sword  over  his  head,  to  show  he  was  ab^olutdy 
|ithM  msrcy. 

^*There,  you  drunken  vagabond."  he  said,  "I  give 
you  your  life— you  are  no  bad  fellow,  if  you  could 
Ke«p^from  brawling  amoiig  your  friends.— But  we  all 
iM^w  Nanty, fiwart,  he  said  to, the  crowd  around, 
ifith  a  forgiving  laukh,  which,  joined  to  the  awe  his 
prowess  had  inspired,  entirely  confirmed  their  waver- 
MHMdlegiance. 

They  shouted  "The  Laird  for  everf  white  poor 
ETanty,  rising  from  the  earth,  on  whose  lap  he  hmi 
baen  stretched  so  rudely,  went  in  quest  of  his  hanger, 
■fted  it  wiped  it,  and.  as  he  returned  the  weapon  to 
flie  seabbard,  muttered  between  his  teeth,  ^'It  is  true 
Oav  My  of  him,  and  the  devil  will  stand  his  friend 
tin  his  hour  come:  I  will  crons  him  no  more." 
9a  saying  he  slunk  from  the  crowd,  cowed  and 
**  '  fMirtened  by  his  defeat 

m  you  Joshua  Geddes,*'  said  Redgauntlet.  ap- 


moaching  tin  teker,  who  wllk  lifted  haads  tad 
eves,  had  beheld  the  aeene  of  violeDce^  **  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  arrest  thee  for  a  breach  of  the  peae^ 
altogether  anbeooming  thjr  pretended  principles;  and 
I  believe  it  will  go  hani  with  thee  both  in  a  Court  of 
Justice  and  among  thine  own  Society  of  Friends,  as 
they  call  theraselM,  who  will  be  but  indiflerently 
pleased  to  see  the  quiet  tenor  of  iKsir  hypocrisir  in- 
sulted by  such  violent  proceedings." 

^ /violent f ' said  Joshua ;  " /do  aught  onbeoom* 
ing  the  principles  of  the  Fnends !  I  defy  then,  maa, 
and  I  charge  thee^  as  a  Christian,  to  forbear  vexing 
my  soul  with  such  charges :  it  is  grievous  enough  le 
me  to  have  seen  vioieiMea  whica  I  was  unable  le 
prevent." 

"Oh(  Joshua,  Joshua  1"  md  Redgaantlet  with  a 
sardomo  smiley  "thou  light  of  the  laithfol  in  the 
town  of  Dumfries  and  the  places  adiacent,  wilt  thaa 
thus  fall  away  from  the  truth  1  Hast  thou  not  befon 
us  all,  attanipted  to  nscue  a  nan  from  the  wairaiit 
of  law?  Didst  thou  not  encourage  that  drunk« 
follow  is  draw  his  weapoa  and  didst  thou  not  thyself 
flomish  thy  cudgel  in  theoausel  Think'st  thou  that 
the  oaths  of  the  injured  Peter  Peebles,  and  the  ooe> 
Bcieotious  Ctistal  Nixon,  besides  those  of  suoh  gn- 
tleroen  as  look  on  this  straage  soene^  who  doi  oaiy 
put  on  swesring  as  a  garment,  but  to  whom  in 
Custom-Hottss  matters  oaths  are  literally  meat  ana 
drink,— dost  thou  not  thinlL  I  say,  that  these  mco*! 
oaths  will  go  forther  than  tny  Yea  and  Nay  ia  this 
matter?" 

,"I  will  swear  to  aay  tbiop,''  said  Peter.  **AI1  is 
foir  when  it  comes  to  an  oatn  a4  UUm." 

"  You  do  me  fool  wrong,  said  the  QrUaker  uodis- 
roayed  by  the  ganeral  laugh.  "I  enoouraaed  no 
drawing  of  weapons,  though  f  attempted  to  mcrvs  as 
unjust  man  by  some  use  o£  argument— I  braodidied 
no  cudgel,  althaugh  it  may  be  that  the  andeat  Adaa 
stnigJB^  within  m&  and  cauaed  my  hand  to  sra^ 
mine  oaken  staff  firmer  than  usual,  when  1  saw 
innocence  home  down  with  violence.— But  wliy  talk  I 
what  is  true  and  just  to  thee,  who  hast  been  a  maa 
of  violence  from  thy  youth  upwards  ?  Lei  me  rather 
speak  to  thee  such  language  as  thou  canst  oompR- 
heod.  Deliver  these  young  men  up  to  me,"  be  aid. 
when  he  had  led  Redgauntlet  a  little  apart  from  d» 
crowd,  "  and  I  wiU  not  only  free  thee  finom  the  heaty 
charge  of  damages  which  thou  hast  mcurred  by  thiM 
outrage  upon  my  piopertyvbut  I  wiH  add  ransom  for 
them  and  for  myself.  What  would  it  profit  ihee  ts 
do  the  youths  wrong,  by  detaining  them  in  captivnyT* 

"Mr.  Geddea"  said  Redgauntlet  in  a  toae  bmr 
rospectfol  than  h^  had  hitherto  used  to  the  dadka, 
"vour  language  is  disinterested,  and  I  respeci  ^ 
fidelity  of  your  fiiendahq>.  Perhaps  we  have  miatakea 
each  oth^a  principles  and  motives ;  but  if  s(k  we 
have  not  at  present  dme  for  en>lanation.  Make 
yourself  easjr.  I  hope  to  raise  your  mend  Daraie  Lati- 
mer to  a  pitch  of  eminence  which  you  will  wicaen 
with  pleasure;— nay,  do  not  attempt  to  answer  ma 
The  other  young  man  shall  suiibr  restraint  a  few  dm 
probably  only  atew  hours,— it  ianot  more  than  doear 
his  pragmatical  interference  in  what  concerned  hisi  , 
not.  Do  you,  Mr.  Geddes,  b^  so  prudent  as  to  uke  your 
horse  and  leave  this  place,  which  is  groMnnc  enx§ 
moment  more  unfit  for  the  abode  of  a  man  ofpeaGa 
Yob  may  wail  the  event  in  safety  at  Mount  Sharof. 
"Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "I  cannot  comJy  wiik 
thy  advice:  I  will  remain  nefe  even  as  thy pnsenci; 
as  thou  didst  hot  now  threaten,  rather  than  laave  ths 
youth,  who  hath  sufiiered  by  and  through  me  and  U9  - 
misfortunes,  in  his  present  state  of  doubtful  safety. 
Wherefore  I  will  not  mount  my  steed  Solomoa} 
neither  will  I  turn  his  head  towards  Mount  Shani^ 
until  I  see  an  end  of  this  matter." 

"  A  prisoner,  then,  you  must  be,"  said  Redganotkl. 
"I  have  no  time  to  dispute  the  matter  fartner  wA 


you— but  t^l  me  for  what  you  fix  your  eyes  so  i 
tively  on  yonder  people  of  mine?" 

"  To  speak  the  troth,"  said  the  Quaker,  **!  adaoin 
to  behold  among  them  a  little  wretch  of  a  hof  caUsd 
Benjie,  to  whom  I  think  Satan  has  giren  the  powsr 
of  transporting  himself  wheresoever  mischief  is  goiof 
forwardi  so  tkatit  may  bs  truly  aaic^  there  is  aa  sad 
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Hie  boy,  who  saw  their  eyee  fixed  on  him  as  they 
^xJce,  seemed  embarrassed,  and  ntfaer  desirous  of 
iDikioK  his  escape ;  but  at  a  aiffnal  from  Eedgannttet 
he  advaBced,  assuming  the  sheepish  look  and  rustic 
manner  with  which  the  jackanapes  ooveicd  much 
acuteness  and  roguery. 

**  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  party,  sirrah," 
aaiu  Redgauutlet.  ^ 

**  Since  the  r^id  on  the  stake-net^*'  said  Beiqie, 
WTth  bis  finger  ui  his  mouth. 

"And  what  made  you  £»IIow  usT' 

'*!  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  coosublea,"  re- 
plied the  boy. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  T^ 

** Doing,  sir?—!  dhina  ken  wliat  ye  ca*  doing^ 
have  been  doing  naediing."  said  Benlio;  (hen  seeing 
aomethiiig  in  Redgauntler  s  eye  whien  was  not  to  be 
trifled  wvthi  be  added,  "Naething  but  waiting  on 
Maifiter  Crlstal  Nixon.'' 

'  '*Huml— ay — indeed  T*  mutterad  Redgamtlet 
"Xust  Master  Nixon  bring  bis  own  retinue  into  the 
field  7— This  must  be  seen  to." 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  Snqniiy,  when  Nixon 
j^maelf  came  to  him  with  k)oks  of  anxious  hasta 
''Tlic  Father  is  comc^**  he  whispered  and  the  genths- 
men  are  getting  tocQether  in  the  largest  room  of  the . 
IkMiae,  and  they  desue  to  see  you.  Yonder  is  your 
nephew.  toO)  making  a  noise  like  a  man  in  Bedlam.** 

^  I  will  look  to  it  aU  instantly,"  said  Badfl^uinUet 
"  b  the  Father  lodged  as  1  directed  f 

Crista!  nodded. 

"  Now.  theiL  for  the  final  trial,"  said  Redgaimtlet 
He  foUea  his  hands— looked  upwards— crosisd  hhn- 
•elf— and  after  this  act  of  devotion,  (almost  the  first 
which  any  one  had  observed  him  make  use  oC)  he 
commanded  Nixon  to  keep  good  watch— have  his 
horses  and  men  re4dy  for  every  eraergence^look  after 
the  safe  custody  of  the  prisonere— but  treat  them  at 
the  same  time  well  and  civilly.  And  these  oiders 
Sxven,  he  darted  hastily  into  the  bouae. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

MABBATIVB  COMTlIf  1^X11. 

Bsdoatoitlet's  first  ooune  waa  to  the  chaaaber  of 
his  nephew.  He  unlocked  the  door,  entered  the  apart- 
meot,  and  asked  what  he  wanted,  that  he  made  so 
■iQch  noise, 

*'  I  want  my  libertv,"  said  Dersie,  who  had  wrought 
himself  UD  to  a  pitch  of  passion  in  which  his  uncle's 

wnth  had  kwt  its  terrors.    "  I  desire  my  liberty,  and    

to  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  my  beloved  fiiend,  Alani  f  Darsie  paused. 


Darsie  wvs  isowpmii  to  ae^nieso^  snflkAnilw 
aware  that  his  uncle  would  permit  him  no  interview 
with  a  friend  whose  influence  would  certainly  beosi^ 
against  his  present  earnest  wishes,  and  in  sonie  me»- 
sure  contented  with  the  assurance  of  Fairfora*8  pcAr- 
sonal  safety.  ' 

Redgauntlet  led  them  through  one  or  two  passaM, 
(for  the  house^  as  we  have  before  saidt  was  vrry  Irre- 
gular, and  built  at  difierent  times,)  until  they  entered 
an  apartment,  where  a  man  witi)  shouldered  carabine 
kept  watch  at  the  door,  but  readily  turned  the  key  for 
their  rdoeption.  In  this  room  they  found  Alan  Fait* 
ford  and  the  dnaker,  apparently  in  deep  conversatfoh 
with  each  other.  Thev  looked  up  as  Redgaun tlet  ami 
his  party  en  teredo  and  Alan  pulled  ofi' his  hat  and 
made  a  profound  reverence,  which  the  young  ladjL 
who  recognised  him,— though,  masked  as  she  was,  Hb 
caold  not  Know  hert—retumed  with  some  embarraaa- 
ment,  arising  probably  from  the  recollection  of  tKs 
bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting  him. 

Darsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not.  His  tme^ 
only  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  know  you  are  as  anxwuaoH 
Mr.  Darsie  Larimer's  account  as  he  is  upon  yourt.  1 
am  oommisabned  by  him  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  a|i 
well  as  you  are— 1  trust  you  will  all  meet  soon.  Mean 
timck  although  I  cannot  sufl*er  you  to  be  at  larger  yo^ 
diall  be  as  well  treated  atf  is  posoble  under  your  tem- 
porary oonfinemenL" 

He  passed  on,  without  paoring  to  hear  the  answen 
wfaidi  the  lawyer  and  the  Quaker  were  Ihistening  lb 
prefer;  and  only  waving  his  hand  by  way  of  aaieo» 
made  his  exit,  with  the  real  and  the  seeming  lady 
whom  he  had  under  his  charge,  through  a  door  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  which  was  fastened  anA 
guarded  like  that  by  which  they  entered. 

Redgauntlet  next  led  the  way  into  a  very  aman 
room:  adjoining  which,  but  divided  by  a  partiuon,  was 
one  of  apparently  lainer  dimensions;  for  they  hehrfl 
the  trampling  of  the  heavy  boots  of  the  period,  as  ff 
several  persons  were  walking  to  and  fro,  and  con- 
versing in  low  and  anxious  wnispers. 

**  Here,"  said  Redgauntlet  to  his  nephew,  a»  he (fiAr 
encumbered  him  from  the  nding-skirt  and  the  masl^ 
"  I  restore  you  to  yourself,  and  trust  yoQ  will  lay  aside 
all  effeminate  thonghta  with  this  feminine  drc»8.  Ij6 
not  blush  at  having  worn  a  disguise  to  which  kino^ 
and  heroes  have  been  reduced.  It  is  when  feq^ 
craft  or  female  cowardice  find  their  vrayinto  a  manly 
bosom,  that  he  who  entertains  these  sentiments  should 
take  eternal  shame  to  himself  for  thus  having  resettt- 
bled  womankind.  Follow  me,  while  Lilias  remain^ 
here.  I  will  introduce  you  to  those  whom  I  hope  t6 
see  associated  with  you  in  the  most  glorious  eaust 
that  hand  ever  drew  svrord  in." 


Pairfocd,  whose  voice  I  heard  but  now." 

^*  Tour  liberty  shall  be  your  own  within  half  an  hour 
from  this  period— your  mend  shall  be  alao  set  at  fi«e- 
dom  in  due  time— and  you  yovraelf  be  permitted  to 
have  access  to  his  place  of  confinement' 

"Tins  does  not  satisfy  me,"  eakl  Daraie;  **l  must 
•ee  my  fiiend  instantly;  be  is  here^  and  he  is  here  en« 
daoK«d  on  my  account  only— Jl  have  heard  violeet 
^iclamations— the  clash  of  swords.  You  will  gain  no 
atot  with  me  unless  I  have  ocular  demonstntion  of 
ia  aaiety." 

^  Anhur-dearsat  nephew,"  answered  Redgauntlet, 
^' drive  me  not  mad  1  Thine  own  fote-4hat  of  tby 
houae — that  of  thousand*— that  of  Britain  herself,  ere 
at  tbia  moment  in  the  scales^  and  you  are  only  occimied 
mboat  the  safety  of  a  poor  inagnificant  petttfoggerf' 

*  He  has  sustained  injury  at  your  hands,  then  7" 
aaid  Darsie.  fiercely.  "  I  know  he  has ;  but  if  so,  not 
even  our  relationsnip  shall  protect  you." 

** Peace,  uiikrateful  and  obstinate  fool!"  said  Red- 
ixtlet.  "  Yet  stay— Will  you  be  satisfied  if  you  see 
(  Alan  Fairford,  the  bundfeof  bombazine— this  pre- 
B  friend  of  yours— well  and  sound?— Will  you,  I 
sav,  be  satisfied  with  seeing  him  in  perfect  rafety, 
vrithout  attempting  to  neak  to  or  converse  with 
liltD  T*- — Darsie  signified  nis  assent.  "Take  hold  of 
my  arm,  then."  said  Redgauntlet;  "and  do  you,  niece 
l.illass  take  the  other;  and  beware,  Sir  Arthur,  how 
^ou  beau*  Tnuraelf." 


^   ^ "Uncle,"  he  aaid^ "  my  person  h  lA 

your  hands;  but  remember,  my  wiU  '}»  my  own.  t 
will  not  be  hunriM  into  anyreaohidmi  oflmportanoe: 
Remember  what. I  have  already  said— what  I  now  rts 
peat— that  I  will  take  no  step  of  importance  but  upon 
oonviction."  '  .  ,.  ^  ^ 

"  But  canst  thou  be  convinced,  thou  fooUafa  bof. 
whhoul  hesrinff  and  underetanding  the  grounds  on 
which  me  act  r 

So  ftfmgf  he  took  Darsie  by  the  arm,  and 
with  him  to  the  next  room— a  larg& apartment,  mn 
filled  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  commerce,  chr 
connected  with  contraband  trade;  where,  among b^ 
and  barrels,  sat,  or  walked  to  and  fro,  several  gentle- 
niepi  whose  manners  and  looks  s«eroed  superior  to  th4 
plain  riding-dresses  which  they  wore.  ,  . 

There  was  a  grave  and  stem  anxiety  upon  their 
countenances^  when,  on  Red^untlet's  entrance,  they 
drew  from  their  separate  coteries  into  one  group  around 
him,  and  saluted  him  with  a  formality,  which  had 
something  in  it  of  ominous  melancholy.  As  DanA0 
looked  around  the  circle,  he  thought  he  could  disceni 
in  ii  few  traces  of  that  adventurous  hope  which  ui^^ 
men  upon  desperate  enterprises ;  and  be^n  to  believa 
that  the  conspiracy  would  dissolve  of  itself  withottl 
the  necessity  t>f  his  placing  himself  in  direct  opposttioA 
to  BO  violent  a  character  as  his  uncle,  and  mcunintf 
the  hazard  with  which  such  opposition  must  needs  oh 
attended.  .     ,  ,. ,  ,,      ^ 

1     Mr.  Redgauntlet,  however,  did  not,  or  would  bm^ 
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MQ  any  such  mailis  of  doprwion  of  ipiitt  •mooKst 
nis  coadiutors,  but  met  them  with  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  a  warm  greeting  of  welcome.  "  Happy 
\d  meet  you  here,  my  I^rd/'  ho  said,  bowing  low  to 
a  slender  young  man.    "  1  trust  you  coma  with  the 

K ledges  of  your  noble  father,  of  B ^  atid  all  that 
>yar  house.— Sir  Richard,  what  news  in  the  west?  I 
am  told  vou  had  two  hundred  men  on  foot  to  have 
'  joined  when  the  fatal  retreat  from  Derby  was  oom- 
Inenoed.  'When  the  White  Standard  is  again  dis- 
•;>Uyed,  it  shall  not  be  turned  back  so  easily,  either  by 
the  force  of  its  enemiea  or  the  falsebood  of  its 
friends.— Doctor  Grumball,  I  bow  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Oxford,  the  mother  of  learning  and  loyalljr-^ 
Pengwinion,  you  Cornishchoogh,  has  this  good  -wind 
blown  you  North  ?— Ay,  my  brave  Cambro-Britons, 
When  was  Wales  last  in  the  race  of  honour  1" 

Such  and  such-like  compliments  he  dealt  around, 
which  were  in  general  answeret  by  silent  bows ;  but 
when  he  saiuted  one  of  his  own  countrymen  by  the 
name  of  MacKeQar,  and  greeted  Maxwell  of  Sum- 
mertrees  by  that  of  Pato-m-Peril,  the  latter  replied, ' 
**  that  if  Pate  were  not  a  fool,  bo  would  be  Pate-in- 
Safety  ;**  and  the  former,  a  thin  old  gentleman,  in 
tarnished  embroidery,  said  bluntly,  *'  Ay,  troth,  Rod- 
cauntlet,  I  am  hers  just  like  yourself;  I  have  little  to 
lose— theyr  that  took  my  land  the  last  time,  may  take 
my  life  ihis:  and  that  is  all  I  care  about  it,"' 

Th9  English  gentleman,  who  were  still  in  poeses- 
«on  of  thea-  paternal  estates,  lobked  doubtfully  on 
^ch  other,  and  there  was  something  whispered 
among  them  of  the  fox  which  had  bst  his  tail. 

Radgaunilet  hastened  to  address  them.  "  I  think, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can  ac- 
count for  something  like  sadness  which  has  crept 
tipon  an  assembly  gi^^thered  together  for  so  noble  a 
purpose.  Our  numbers  seem,  when  thus  assembled, 
too  small  and  inconsiderable  to  shake  the  firm-seated 
usurpation  of  a  half  century.  But  do  not  count  us  by 
what  we  are  in  thewe  and  muscle,  but  by  what  our 
eummons  can  do  among  our  countrymen.  In  this 
amali  party  are  those  who  have  power  to  raise  batta- 
lions, and  those  who  have  wealth  to  pay  them.  And 
do  nut  believe  our  friends  who  are  absent  are  cold  or 
indifferent  to  the  cause.  Let  us  onoe  liglit  the  signal, 
and  it  will  be  hailed  hy  all  who  retam  love  for  the 
,  Stewart,  and  by  all— a  more  numerous  body— who 
bate  the  Elector.    Here  I  have  letters  from" 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  intorrupted  the  speaker. 
•*We  all  confide,  Redgauntlet,  in  your  vakmr  and 
dull— we  admire  your  perseverance;  and  probably 
nothing  short  of  your  strenuous  exertions,  and  the 
emuUtion  awakened  by  your  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct,  could  have  brought  so  many  of  us,  the  scat- 
tered remnant  of  a  disheartened  party,  to  meet  toge  . 
•  ther  once  again  in  solemn  consultation :— for  I  take 
it,  goQtlemfn,'*' Ad  said,  looking  round,  "  this  is  only 
a  consultation.'^ 

"  Noihiiiij  more,"  said  the  youns  lord. 

*•  Nothing  more,"  said  Doctor  Gramball4  shaking 
his,  large  academical  peruke. 

And  "Only  a  consultation,"  was  echoed  by  the 
others. 

Redgauntlet  bit  his  lip.  "I  had  hopes,"  he  said, 
**that  the  discourses  I  have  held  with  the  most  of 
you,  from  time  to  time,  had  ripened  into  more  matu- 
rity than  your  words  imply,  and  that  we  were  here  to 
execute  as  well  as  to  deliberate ;  and  for  this  we  stand 
prepared.  I  can  raise  five  hundred  men  with  my 
whiRile." 

"  Five  hundred  men !"  saidoneoft)^  Welsh  souiK's, 
**  Cot  bless  us !  and,  pray  you,  what  cood  could  five 
Hundred  men  doT' 

"All  that  the  priming  does  for  the  cannon,  Mr. 
Meredith,"  answered  Redgauntlet ;  "  it  will  enable  us 
to  seize  Carlisle,  and  you  know  what  our  fiiends 
liavf}  engaged  for  in  that  case." 

*•  Yes— but,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  you  must 

r>i  hurry  us  oi>  too  fast,  Mr.  Redgauntlet :  we  are  all, 
believe^  as  sincere  and  truehearted  in  this  business 
as  vou  are,  but  we  will  not  be  driven  forward  blind- 
fi»ld.  We  owe  caution  to  ourselves  and  our  families, 
as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  are  empowared  to  re- 
^asent  on  this  occaa&on. ' 


"  Wko  hwfilM  ym  my  tordf?  Who  is  it  that  wodd 
drive  this  meecing  forward  blindfold  1  I  do  not  undtt* 
stand  your  lordship,"  said  Redgaantlet 

"Nay,"  said  Sir  Richard  Olendale,  **  at  least  ds 
not  let  as  fall  under  our  old  reproach  of  disasreaoK 
among  oureelves.  What  my  lord  means,  ReoMiauat- 
k^t,  is,  that  we  have  this  morning  heard  iti8unce^ 
tain  whether  you  could«ven  bring  that  body  of  mea 
whom  you  count  upon ;  your  countryman,  Mr.  Mac- 
Kellar,  seemed,  just  before  you  came  in,  to  doirin 
whether  your  people  would  hse  in  any  force,  unkn 
you  dould  produce  the  authonty  of  your  nephew." 

"I  might  ask,"  sakl  Redgauntlet,  ''what  right 
HacKellar,  or  any  one,  has  to  doubt  my  being  able  to 
accomplish  what  I  stand  pledged  for?— Butoorhopei 
consist  in  our  unity.— Here  stands  my  nephew.— Gen- 
tlemen, I  present  to  you  my  kinsman,  Sir  Anhor 
Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Itk." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Darsie,  with  a  throbbing  bo- 
som, for  he  felt  the  crisis  a  very  painful  one,  "  Alio* 
me  to  say,  that  I  suspend  expressng  ray  soitimeiiti 
on  the  important  subject  under  discussion,  until  I 
have  beaicl  those  of  the  pesen  t  meeting." 

^Proceed  in  your  deliberatiom,  sentlemeo,"  mA 
Redgauntlet ;  "I  will  show  my  nephew  such  maoai 
for  acquiescing  in  the  result,  as  will  entirely  renow 
any  scruples  which  may  hang  around  his  mmd." 

Dr.  Grumbatl  itow  oooghM,  **  shook  hb  amlvonl 
curls,"  and  addressed  the  assembly. 

"  The  principles  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  "  axe  well  as- 
derstood,  since  she  was  the  last  to  resign  herself  to 
the  Arch-Usurper— since  «he  has  condemned,  br  bcr 
sovereign  authority,  the  blasphemous,  stheisticaLwi 
anarchial  tenets  of  Locke,  and  other  deluden  oi  i1h 
public  mind.  Oxfonl  will  give  men,  money,  andeoinf- 
tenance,  to  the  cause  of  the  rif*htful  monarch.  But 
we  been  often  deluded  by  foreign  powers,  who  hajre 
availed  themselves  of  our  zeal  to  stir  up  civil  diseoh 
sions  in  Britain,  not  for  the  advantage  of  our  bleesed 
though  banished  monarch,  but  to  engender  disturb' 
ances  by  whkh  they  might  profit,  while  we,  their 
tools,  are  sure  w  be  mined.  Oxfbrd,  tfacrefure,  wJl 
not  rise,  unless  our  Sovereign  comes  in  pereoa  to 
claim  our  allegiance,  in  which  case,  God  forbid  «« 
should  refuse  him  our  best  obedience." 

"  It  is  a  very  cood  advice,"  said  Mr.  Meredith. 

"In  troth,'^  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  "it  is  lbs 
very  keystone  of  our  enterprise,  and  the  only  oondi- 
tioo  upon  which  I  myself  and  others  c^uld  ever  h«w 
dreamt  of  taking  up  arms.  No  insurrection  wbich 
has  not  Charles  Edward  himself  at  its  head,  wifl 
ever  last  kinger  than  till  a  single  foot-oompaoy  oC 
redcoats  march  to  disperse  it" 

"This  is  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all  mf 

mily,"  said  the  ymmg  nobleman  already  iRea- 
tiolied  ;  "  and  I  own  I  am  somewhat  surpnted  at 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  dangerous  rendezvous 
such  as  this,  before  something  certain  could  have 
been  atated  to  us  on  this  most  important  prctimiaarf 
point." 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Redgauntlet ;  "I  ban 
not  been  so  unjust  either  to  myself  or  my  firiends^ 
had  no  means  of  communicating  to  our  distant  o» 
federates  (without  the  greatest  risk  of  discovcrr) 
what  is  known  to  some  of  my  honourable  (ncnas. 
As  courageous,  and  as  resolvi^  as  when,  rweat; 
yeare  since,  he  threw  himself  into  the  wilds  of  Moir 
dart,  Charles  Edward  has  instantly  complied  tfitb 
the  wishes  of  his  faithful  subjects.  Charles  Edwara 
is  in  this  country— Charles  Edwaid  is  in  this  house* 
-Charles  Edward  waits  but  your  present  decision,  w 
receive  the  homage  of  those  who- have  ever  cn\m 
themselvHS  his  loyal  liegemen.  He  that  would  now 
turn  his  coat,  and  change  his  note,  muy  do  so  uadtf 
the  eye  of  his  sovereign!" 

%  There  was  a  deep  pause.  Those  among  the  ooo* 
spiratore  whom  mere  habit,  or  a  desire  of  preserviitf 
consistency,  had  engaged  in  the  ofTair,  now  saw  with 
terror  their  retreat  cut  off';  and  others,  who  at  a  di^ 
tance  had  regarded  the  proposed  enterprise  as  hope- 
ful, trembled  when  the  moment  of  actually  embaA* 
ing  in  it  was  thus  unexpectedly  and  almost  ineviiabqr 
precipitated. 

''  How  now,  my  k)rds  and  gentlemen  f  said  Ksi 
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aaatfet;  **I8  it  (Might  and  raptors  tb«t  kMp  you 
ikiiff  aikint?  where  are  the  mer  wdcomes  tmit 
riiould  be  fMikl  to  your  rightful  Cng,  who  a  seoood 
'  time  oonnidea  bis  person  to  the  care  of  hia  subjects, 
imdecoied  by  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  severe 
privaiioos  of  his  former  expedition  1  I  hope  there  is 
no  gentleman  here  that  is  not  ready  to  redeem,  in  his 
prioce's  presence,  the  pledge  of  fidelity  which  he  offer- 
ed in  hi«  absence  1" 

"L  at  least,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  resolutely, 

and  layiog  his  band  on  his  sword,  "wi!l  not  be  that* 

cowar  .    If  Charles  is  oome  to  these  shores,  I  will 

'  be  the  first  to  give  him  welcome,  and  to  devote  my 

life  and  fortune  to  his  service." 

"Before  Cot,"  said  Mr.  Meredith.  "  I  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  Redcantlet  has  left  us  anv  thing  else  to  do." 
**Siay,"   said   Sumniertree&  *  there  is  yet  one 
other  question.    Has  he  brought  any  of  those  Irish 
n^^arees  with  him,  who  broke  the  neck  of  our  last 
^riooflaflttk?" 
"Not  a  man  of  them ''  said  Redgauntlet 
"I  trust,"  said  Dr.  Orumball,  '^that  then  are  no 
Catholic  priests  in  his  company  1   I  wouki  not  in  tnide 
or  the  pnvate  oonseieoce  of  my  Sovereign,  but,  as 
an  unworthy  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  my 
dutv  to  consider  her  security." 

*rNot  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there,  to  bark  or  mew 
about  his  Mueatv,"  said  Redgauntlst  "  Old  Sbaftes- 
bsry  bifDsetfcouid  not  wish  a  prince's  person  more 
secure  from  Popery-^which  may  not  be  the  wont 
religion  in  the  world,  notwithstanding.— Any  more 
doubts,  gentlemen?  can, no  more  plausible  reasons 
be  discovered  for  postponing  the  payment  of  our  doty, 
and  disch^me  of  our  oaths  and  engagements  7  Mean 
time  your  King  waits  your  declaration^by  my  fiuth 
he  hath  but  a  frozen  reception  i" 

"Redgauntlet,"  said  Sir  Richard  Olendale,  calmly, 
"vour  reproaches  shall  not  goad  me  into  any  thing 
of  whf'ch  ray  reason  disapproves.  That  I  respect 
my  engagement  as  much  as,you  do,  is  evident,  sines 
l4ifn  here,  ready  to  support  it  with  the  best  blood  in 
my  VOIDS.  But  has  the  King  really  come  hither  en- 
tirely unattended  1" 

"  Ho  has  no  man  with  him  but  young ,  as  aid- 

de-camp,  and  a  single  valet-de-chambre." 

'*No  nuin;-~but,  Redgauntlet,  as  you  area  gentle- 
man, has  he  no  voman  with  him  ?" 

RedfRiuntlet  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  re- 
phed,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say— he  has." 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and  remaiodd 
Rieot  for  a  moment.  At  length  Sir  Richard  pro- 
ceeded. "  I  need  not  repeat  to^  yon,  Mr.  Redgaimt- 
Ifit,  what  is  the  well-grounded  opinion  of  his  Majes- 
ty's friends  concerning  that  most  unhappy  connexion ; 
there  is  but  one  sense  and  foeling  amongst  us  upon 
ibe  subject.  I  must  conclude  that  our  humble  re- 
monetratices  were  communicatsd  by  you,  ar,  to  the 
Kingr' 

**  In  the  same  strong  terms  in  which  they  were 
floucbed,"  replied  Redgauntlet.  "  1  love  his  Majesty's 
eause  more  than  I  fear  his  diapleasure." 

'*But,  apparently,  our  humbls  expostulation  has 
produced  do  e&cL  This  lady,  who  has  crept  into 
bis  bosom,  has  a  sister  in  the  Elector  of  Hanover's 
Coort,  and  yet  we  are  well  assun^d  that  every.point 
of  our  most  private  communication  is  placed  in  her 
kof^pinfc.^' 

**  Varium  et  nuitabiU  temper  /emina,"  said  Dr. 
Grarabail.       ..  .        ^  l  ^      ..      .^ 

"  She  puts  his  secrets  mlo  her  work-bag,"  said 
Harwell  $  "  and  out  they  fly  whenever  she  opens 
it.  If  I  must  bang,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  in  some- 
what   a    better  rope   than  the  string  of  a  lady's 


'^Are  yaa,  too,  turning  dastard,  Maxwell  T*  saki 
Redgauntlet  in  a  whisper. 

*'  Not  I,"  said  Maxwell ; ''  let  us  fight  for  it,  and  let 
ihem  win  and  wear  us ;  but  to  be  betrayed  by  a  brim- 
atooe  like  that" 

**He  temperate,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet:  "the 
Ibible  of  which  you  complain  so  heavily  has  always 
been  that  of  king<»  and  heroes ;  which  I  feel  strongly 
eonfident  the  King  will  surmount,  upon  the  humble 
fntr^muf  otT  his  best  servants,  and  when  he  sees  them 


ready  to  peril  their  all  in  Tns  cause,  upon  ths  sGghc 
conaitwn  of  his  resigning  the  society  of  a  fjpmale  fii- 
vocritcy^of  whom  I  have  seen  reason  to  think  he  hath 
been  himself  for  some  time  wearied.  But  let  us  not 
press  upon  him  rashly  with  our  well-mean  t  zeal.  Ha 
has  a  princely  will,  as  becomes  his  princely  birth,  and 
we,  nentlemen,  who  are  royalists,  should  be  the  last 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  to  limit  its  exer- 
cise. I  am  as  much  surprised  and  hurt  as  you  can  be, 
to  find  that  he  has  made  her  the  companion  of  this 
journey,  increasing  every  chance  of  treachery  and 
detection.  But  do  not  let  us  insist  upon  a  sacrinoa  so 
humiliating,  while  be  has  scarce  placed  a  foot  upon 
the  beach  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  act  generously  by 
our  Sovereign;  ana  when  we  have  shown  what  we 
will  do  for  him,  we  shall  be  able,  with  better  face,  to 
state  what  it  is  we  expect  him  to  concede." 

^*  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity,"  said  MacKelhtf, 
**  whan  so  many  pretty  gentlemen  are  got  togethet. 
that  thev  sliouU  part  without  the  flash  of  a  swovd 
among  them." 

''I  shoukl  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,"  saki 

Lord 1  **had  I  jiothing  to  lose  but  my  life; 

but  I  frenkly  own,  that  the  conditwns  on  which  our 
family  agreed  to  joia  having  been,  in  this  instance, 
left  unfulfilled,  I  will  not  peril  the  whole  formnes 
of  our  house  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  an  aftfol 
woman." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  lordship,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet, *'  take  a  course,  which  is  more  likely  to 
secure  yoor  house's  wealth  than  to  augment  its  non- 
onre." 

'*How  am  I  to  understand  your  language,  sfarT* 
said  the  young  nobleman,  haughtily. 

"Nay.  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  interpo- 
sing, do  not  let  friends  quarrel;  we  are  all  zeal- 
ous for  the  cause— but  truly,  although  I  know  the 
license  claimed  by  the  great  in  such  matters,  and  can, 
I  hope,  make  due  allowance,  there  is,  I  may  say,  an 
indecorum  in  a  prince  who  comes  to  claim  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Church  of  England,  arriving  on  such 
an  errand  with  such  a  companion— «i  rum  casi^  cauti, 

**  I  wonder  how  the  Church  of  England  came  to  be 
so  heartily  attached  to  his  merry  olonamesake,"  said 
Red^unUet 

Su-  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the  question, 
as  one  whose  anthoritv  and  experience  gave  him 
riffht  to  speak  with  much  weight. 

"^'We  have  no  leisure  for  hesitation,"  he  saidi  "it 
is  full  time  that  we  decide  what  course  we  are  to  hold. 
I  feel  as  much  as  you,  Mr.  Rygauntlet,  the  delicacy 
of  capitulating  with  our  Sovereign  in  his  present  oon- . 
dition.  But  i  must  also  think  of  the  total  rtiin  of  the 
cause,  the  confiscation  and  bloodshed  whkth  vrill 
take  place  among  his  adherents,  and  all  through  the 
infetuation  with  which  he  adheres  to  a  woman  who 
is  the  pensionary  of  the  present  miniBter,  as  she  Was 
for  yean  Sir  Robert  Walpde's.  Let  nis  Majesty 
senq  her  back  to  the  continent,  and  the  sword  on 
which  I  now  lay  my  hand  shall  instandy  be  unsheath- 
ed, and,  I  trust,  many  hundred  others  at  the  same 
moment" 

The  other  persons  present  testified  their  unanimous 
acquiescence  in  what  Sir  Richard  Glendale  had  said. 

"I  see  you  have  taken  your  resolutions,  gentle- 
men." said  Redgauntlet;  "unwisely,!  think,  because 
I  believe  that,  by  softer  and  more  generous  proceed- 
ings, you  would  have  been  more  likely  to  carry  a 
point  which  I  think  as  desirable  as  you  do.  .  But  what 
IS  to  be  done  if  Charles  should  refuse,  with  the  m- 
flexibility  of  hia  grandfather,  to  comply  with  this 
request  of  youre?  Do  you  mean  to  abandon  him  to 
his  fate  7" 

"God  forbid!"  said  Sir  Richard,  hastily;  "and 
God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for  breathing  such 
a  thought.  No !  I  for  one  will,  with  all  duty  and 
humility,  see  him  safe  back  to  his  vessel,  and  delend 
him  with  my  life,  against  whoever  shall  assail  him. 
But  when  I  have  seen  his  sails  spread,  my  next  act 
will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can.  my  own  safety,  by  retiring 
to  my  house;  or,  iff  find  our  engagement,  as  is  too 

Srobable,  has  taken  wind,  by  surrendering  myself 
»  the  next  Jostioe  of  Peace,  and  giving  sacontf 
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Aiat  ho^sfter  I  shall  hre  qoiet,  tad  flnbmit  to  the 
ruling  powera.'*  ^  .   . 

Again  the  real  of  the  pereons  present,  mtimited  their 
agpeement  in  opinion  with  the  speaker. 
^*  Well,  gentlemen/'  said  Redgauntlet,  "  it  is  not  for 
as  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  every  one ;  and  I  must  do 
fou  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  King  has,  in  the  present 
nstnnce,  neglected  a  oonditioo  of  your  agreement, 
which  was  laid  befor^  him  in  very  distinct  terms. 
The  question  now  is,  who  is  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
result  of  this  conference  7  for  I  presume  yon  would 
not  wait  on  him  in  a  body  to  make  the  proposal,  that 
he  should  dismiss  a  person  from  hisfieimiiy  as  the  price 
of  your  allcttiance." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Redgauntlet  should  make  the  ezplana- 

lioi^"  said  Lord .    "  As  he  has,  doabtlcss,  done 

justice  to  our  remonstrances  by  communicating  them 
10  the  King,  no  one  can,  with  such  propriety  and  force, 
state  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequenoe  of  their 
being  neglected.'* 

"Now.  I  think,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "that  those 
who  make  the  objection  should  state  it ;  for  I  am 
oonfident  the  King  will  hardly  believe,  on  less  author- 
ity than  that  of  the  heir  of  the  loyal  House  of  B , 

that  he  is  the  first  to  seek  an  evasion  of  his  pledge  to 
istn  htm." 

**An  evasion,  sir!"  repeated  Lord ^, fiercely. 

"I  have  borne  too  much  from  yon  already,  and  this  I 
will  not  endure.  Favour  me  with  your  company  to 
the  downs  yonder." 

Redgaundet  laughed  soomfolly,  and  was  about  to 
follow  the  fiery  young  man,  when  Sir  Richard  again 
!iitenx>sed.  "Are  vte  to  exhibit,"  he  said,  "the last 
symptoms  of  the  dissolution  of  our  party,  by  turning 
•or  swords  asjainst  each  other  t— Be  patient  Lord 

;  in  sucn  conferences  as  this,  much  must  pass 

imqoestioned  which  mijght  brook  challenge  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  privilege  ofparty  as  of  parliament^men 
cannot,  in  emergency,  stand  upon  picking  phrases. 7- 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  extend  your  confidence  in 
ane  so  far,  I  will  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  I  hope 

my  Lord and  Mr.  Redgauntlet  will  accompany 

me.  I  trust  the  explanation  of  this  unpleasant  matter 
will  prove  entirely  aatiafactory,  and  that  we  shall  find 
oivselves  at  liberty  to  render  our  homage  to  our  Sove- 
reign without  reserve,  when  I  for  one  will  be  the  first 
to  peril  all  in  his  just  quarrel." 

Redgauntlet  at  once  stepped  forwsrd,  "  My  lord," 
he  said,  "  if  my  zeal  made  me  say  any  thing  in  the 
■lightest  degree  ofilensive,  I  wish  rt  unsaid,  and  ask 
your  pardon.    A  gentleman  can  do  no  more." 

"  I  could  not  have  asked  Mr.  Redsauntlet  to  do  so 
much,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  willingly  accepting 
the  hand  which  Redgauntlet  offered.  ^*i  know  no 
man  living  from  whom  I  could  take  so  much  reproof 
vnthout  a  sense  of  degradation,  as  from  himself.^' 

"Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  yon  will  go  with 
8ir  Richard  and  me  to  the  presence^  Your  warm 
Wood  will  heat  our  zeal— our  colder  resolves  will 
temper  yours." 

The  young  lord  smiled,  snd  shook  his  head.  "  Alas  * 
Mr. Redgauntlet,"  he  said,  "lam  ashamed  to  say, 
that  in  zeal  you  surpass  us  all.  But  I  will  not  refuse 
this  mission,  provided  you  will  permit  Sir  Arthur,  your 
nephew,  also  to  accompany  us." 

"  My  nephew  7"  said'  Redgauntlet.  and  seemed  to 
kesitate,  then  added,  "Most  oertainly.^I  trust,"  he 
•aid,  looking  at  Darsie,  "  he  will  bring  to  his  Piince's 
^rsaonoe  such  sentiments  as  fit  the  occasion." 

It  seemed  however  to  Darsie,  that  his  uncle  would 
father  have  left  him  behind,  had  he  not  feared  that 
he  might  in  that  case  have  been  influenced  by,  or 
Might  perhaps  himself  influence,  the  unresolved  con- 
feusrates  with  whom  he  must  have  associated  during 
Ms  absence. 

"I.  will  go,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "and  request  ad- 


In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and  without  speak- 

3B,  inottoned  for  the  young  nobleman  to  advance. 
e  did  sou  followed  by  Sir  Richard  Glendale  and 
iNirsH^  Redgauntlet  himself  bringing  up  the  rear.  A 
short  passage  and  a  few  steps  brought  them  to  the 
<loor  of  the  temporary  presence-chamber,  in  which 
lbs  Royal  Wanderer  was  to  roceiTe  their  homage. 


It  was  the  upper  bfr  of  one  of  tfao«s  eottssss  wUdi 
made  additions  to  the  Old  Inn,  poorly  fiimine^  daatr, 
and  in  disorder;  for  rash  as  the  enterprae  mighi  be 
considered,  they  had  been  still  careAil  not  to  drasr 
the  attendon  ot  strangers  by  any  particular  attentiom 
to  the  personal  accommodation  of  the  Piinoe.  He 
was  seated^  when  the  deputies^  as  they  might  be 
termed,  of  his  remaining  adfaerenta,  entered;  ind  » 
he  rose,  and  came  forward  and  bowed  in  aooepuoa 
of  tjseir  salutation,  it  was  with  a  dignified  courtesf 
which  at  once  supplied  whatever  was  deficieat  in  a< 
temal  pomp,  and  converted  the  wretched  ganst  iaio 
a  saloon  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

"  It  IS  needless  to  add.  that  he  was  the  same  pmoa- 
age  already  introduced  in  the  character  of  raiber 
Boonaventure,  by  which  name  he  was  distingaislMd 
at  Fairladies.  Sis  dress  was  not  diflerent  from  wut 
he  then  wore,  excepting  that  he  had  a  looos  ridiiif' 
coat  of  camlet,  nnder  which  he  eanied  an  effldot 
cut-and-throst  sword,  instead  of  his  waJking  npin; 
and  also  a  pair  of  pistols.* 

Redgauntlet  presented  to  him  sQccessiyelytheyoiBic 

Lord s  and  his  kinsman,  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Red* 

gauntlet,  who  trembled  as,  bowing  and  kisniw  h 
hand,  he  found  himself  surprised  into  what  m^tbi 
construed  an  act  of  higli  treason,  which  yet  he  «v 
no  safe  means  to  avoidT 

Sn*  Richard  Glendale  seemed  personally  known  l» 
Charles  Edwaid,  who  received  him  with  a  miittfe 
of  dignity  and  aflectMn,  and  seemed  to  symptitet 
with  the  teare  which  rushed  into  that  gendemsii'i 
eyes  as  he  bid  bis  Majesty  Welcome  to  his  num 
kingdom. 

"Yes,  my  good  Sir  Riehaid,"  sad  the  anfortsntt 
Prinoe,  m  a  tone  melancholy,  yet  resolved,  "^Ghiihi 
Edward  is  with  his  faithful  mends  once  mor^-HMi 
perhaps,  with  his  former  gay  hopes  which  undervilssl 
danger,  nut  with  the  ssme  determined  contenpt  ^ 
the  worst  which  can  befall  hhn.  in  claiming  hie  owi 
rights  and  those  of  his  country." 

^  I  rejoice,  sire— und  yet,  alas !  I  most  also  pWt 
to  see  you  once  more  on  the  British  shores,"  said  Sir 
Richard  Glendale,  and  stopjied  short — a  tumult  of 
contradictory  feeKngs  prevent!  ng  his  farther  uttersoff. 

"  It  is  the  call  of  my  faithftil  and  suffering  peoph 
which  alone  could  have  induced  me  to  take  ooee 
more  the  sword  in  my  band.  For  my  own  part,  Sr 
Richard,  when  I  have  reflected  how  many  of  mykvil 
and  devoted  friends  perished  by  the  sword  and  fcf 

f proscription,  or  died  indigent  and  neglected  in  a  forejp 
and,  I  have  often  sworn  that  no  view  to  my  perBoml 
aggrandizement  should  sgain  induce  me  to  agitiiei 
ntle  which  has  cost  my  followers  so  dear.  But  ainfli 
80  many  men  of  worth  and  honour  coneeree  the  cm} 
of  England  and  Scotland  to  be  linked  with  thsta 
Charles  Stewart,  I  must  follow  thcar  brave  eiampk 
and,  laying  aside  all  other  conskleiradoiiSt  once  moi 
stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  howeiM^ 
come  hither  upoti  your  invitation ;  and  as  yos  fft 
so  completely  acquainted  with  circumstances  to  idm 
my  absence  most  necessarily  have  rendered  me  J 
stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere  tool  in  die  hands  tf 
my  friends.  I  know  well  I  never  can  refer  mfm 
implicitly  to  more  loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads,  dM , 
Herries  Redgauntlet,  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  M 
me  your  advice,  then,  how  we  are  to  proceed,  ai 
decide  upon  the  fate  of  Charles  Edward." 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richani  ar  if  to 
"  Can  you  press  an  additional  or  unpleasant  a 
tion  at  a  moment  like  this  T'  And  the  other  4o| 
his  head  and  looked  down,  as  if  his  resoludoo*« 
unaltered,  and  yet  as  feeling  sll  the  delicacy  of  U 
situation. 

There  was  a  s'lenoe,  which  was  broken  by 
unfortunate  representative  of  an  unhappy  dynt^ 
with  some  appearance  of  irritation.  "This  is  stnii 
gentlemen,"  he  said ;  "  you  have  sent  for  me  fin 
the  bosom  of  my  family,  to  head  an  adventius^ 
doubt  and  danger;  ana  when  I  come,  your  si 
minds  seem  to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had  not  expeoM 
this  on  the  part  of  two  such  men." 

"  For  me,  sire,"  said  Redgaundet,  "the  steel  of  I 
sword  is  not  truer  than  the  temper  of  my  mind." 

"  My  Lord 'a  and  mine  are  eqaally  wOt**  m 
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>8ir  Richard ;  "  but  yon  had  in  change,  Mr.  Redgaant- 
lec,  to  conveV  our  request  to  his. Majesty,  coupled  with 
eertain  comfnions.** 

**  And  I  discharged  my  dory  to  his  Majesty  and  to 
yon,"  s«d  Redgauntiet. 
"  I  looked  at  no  condition,  gentlemen,"  said  their 
'  Cnft  with  dimity,  **8ave  that  which  called  me  h^ 
to  assert  my  nghts  in  person.  T%at  t  have  fulfilled 
at  no  oominon  risk.  Here  I  stand  to  keep  my  word, 
tnd  I  expect  of  you  to  be  true  to  yours.'* 

** There  was,  or  should  have  been,  something  more 
than  tfaftt  in  our  proposal,  please  your  Majesty, '  said 
fl>>- Richard.  "There  was  a  condition  annexed  to  it" 
"I  saw  it  not,"  said  Charles,  intemiptinR  hinL 
''Out  of  tenderness  towards  the  noble  hearts  or  whom 
I  think  so  highly,  I  would  neither  see  nor  read  any 
thing  which  could  lessen  them  in  my  love  and  my 
esteem.  Conditions  can  have  no  part  betwixt  Prince 
and  sobject.'* 

**Sire,"  said  Itedgauntlet,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
**  I  see  from  Sir  Richard's  countenance  he  deems  it 
my  fault  that  your  Majesty  seems  ignorant  of  what 
y&or  sntnects  desired  that  I  should  communicate  to 
fMir  Majesty.  For  Heaven's  sake!  for  the  sake  of 
aS  my  past  services  and  sufferings,  leave  not  such  a 
stain  upon  my  honoart  The  note,  Number  D.,  of 
which  itiis  is  a  copy,  referred  to  the  painful  subject  to 
which  Sir  Richora  again  directs  your  attention." 

"  Vou  press  upon  ma,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Prince, 
eol<Nmn^  highly,  "recollections,  which,  as  I  hold 
ihem  moat  alien  to  your  character,  I  would  willingly 
have  banished  from  my  memory.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  my  loyal  subjects  would  think  so  poorly  of  me, 
as  to  use  my  depressed  circa mstances  as  a  reason  for 
fMong  themselves  into  my  domestic  privacies,  and 
stipB^aiini;  arrangements  with  their  'Kmg  regarding 
anattera,  hi  which  the  meanest  hinds  claim  the  privi- 
hge  of  thinking  for  themselves.  In  affairs  of  state 
and  public  policy.  I  will  ever  be  guided  as  becomes  a 
prince,  hy  the  advice  of  my  wisest  counsellors ;  in 
(hose  which  regard  my  private  affections,  and  my 
domestic  arran^menis,  I  claim  the  same  freedom  of 
will  which  I  nllow  to  all  my  subjects,  and  without 
which  a  crown  were  less  worth  wearing  than  a  beg- 
gar's bonnet.'* 

**Mav  it  please  your  Majesty  "  said  Sir  Richard 
Glendaie,  "  I  see  it  must  be  my  tot  to  speak  unwill- 
iag  truths ;  bnt  believe  me,  I  do  so  with  as  much 
pvoibmid  rcfspoct  as  deep  regret.  It  is  true,  we  have 
called  vou  to  head  a  mighty  undertaking,  and  that 
mr  Majesty,  preferring  honour  to  safety,  and  the 
love  of  your  country  to  your  own  ease,  has  cqnde- 
Seendsd  to  become  our  leader.  But  we  also  pointed 
OBt  as  a  neoeasary  and  indispensable  preparatory  step 
IS  the  achievement  of  our  purpose— and,  I  must  say, 
as  a  positive  condition  of  our  engaging  in  it— that  an 
Mividual,  snpposed,— I  presume  not  to  ^^uess  how 
trtdy,— to  have  your  Majesty's  more  intimate  con- 
fldeoee,  end  believed,  I  will  not  say  on  absolute 
laooC  but  upon  the  most  pregnant  auspicion,  to  be 
capable  of  betraying  that  confidence  to  the  Elector  of 

Snover,  should  be  removed  from  your  royal  house- 
d  md  society." 

''This  is  loo  msdent,  SiiNRichard  f '  said  Charles 
Sdwutl.  "  Have  you  inveigled  me  into  your  power 
10  bait  me  in  this  unseemly  manner?— And  you,  Red- 
taimttet,  why  did  you  suffer  matters  to  come  to  suoh 
a  point  SB  this,  \inthout  making  me  more  distinctly 
snare  what  insults  were  to  be  practised  oA  mel" 

"Mr  eracioas  Prince,"  said  Redgnuntlet,  "I  am  so 
ikr  tb  b^nte  in  this,  that  I  did  not  think  so  slight  an 
impediment  as  that  of  a  woman's  society  coukT  have 
leaOy  interrupted  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude. 
lam  a  plain  man,  sire,  and  speak  but  bhmlly ;  1  could 
set  have  dreamt  but  what,  within  the  first  five  mi- 
of  this  interview,  either  Sir  Richard  and  his 

.'s  would  have  ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition 

vninvieful  to  your  Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty 
loki  hsv«  sacrificed  this  unhappy  attachment  to 
;Ae  sound  advice,  or  even  to  the  over-anxious  suapi- 
sMjns,  of  BO  many  fhithful  subjects.  I  saw  no  entan- 
|lein«*nt  in  such  a  difi^culty.  which  on  either  side 
a^t  not  have  been  broken  through  like  a  cobweb." 
^^Yom  wstB  iBistakan,  sir,"  said  Charles  Edward, 


"entirely  mistaken— as  much  so  as  you  are  at  this 
moment,  when  you  think  in  your  heart  my  refusal  to 
comply  with  this  insolent  proposition  is  dictated  by  a 
childish  and  romantic  passion  for  an  individual.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  I  could  part  with  that  person  to-morrow, 
without  an  instant's  regret—thatlhave  had  thoughts 
of  dismissing  her  from  my  court  for  reasons  known 
to  myself;  but  that  1  will  never  betray  my  rights  as  a 
sov(  reign  and  a  man,  by  taking  this  step  to  secure 
the  favour  of  any  one,  or  to  purchase  that  allugiance, 
which,  if  you  owe  it  to  me  at  all,  is  due  to  me  as  my 
birthright." 

"lam  sorry  for  this,"  said  Rcdgauntlet ;  "  I  hope 
both  your  Majesty  and  Sir  Richard  ,will  reconsider 
your  resolutions,  or  forbear  this  discussion  in  a  coa- 
luncture  so  pressing.  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  recol- 
lect that  you  are  on  hostile  ground ;  that  our  prepara- 
tions cannot  have  so  far  escaped  notice  as  to  permit 
us  now  with  safety  to  retreat  from  our  purpose ;  in- 
somuch, that  it  is  with  the  deepest  anxiety  of  heart  I 
foresee  even  danger  to  your  own  roytl  person,  unless 
you  can  generously  give  your  subjects  the  satiafac- 
tion^  which  Sir  Richard  seems  to  think  they  ars 
obstinate  in  demanding." 

*' And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought  to  be,"  said 
the  Prince.  "  Is  it  in  these  circumstances  of  personal 
danger  in  which  you  expect  to  overcome  a  resolution, 
which  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  me  as 
a  man  or  a  prince  1  If  the  axe  and  scaffold  were 
ready  before  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  I  would 
rather  tread  the  same  path  with  my  great-grand- 
father, than  concede  the  slightest  point  in  which  my 
honour  is  concerned." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined  accent, 
and  looked  around  him  on  the  company,  all  of  whom 
(excepting  Darsie,  who  saw,  he  thought,  a  fair  period 
to  a  most  perilous  enterprise)  seemed  in  deep  anxiety 
and  confusion.  At  length,  Sir  Richard  spoke  in  a 
solemn  and  melancholy  tone. 

"  If  the  safety,"  he  said,  "of  poor  Richard  Glendalo 
were  alone  concerned  in  this  matter^  I  have  never 
valued  my  life  enough  to  weigh  it  against  the  slight- 
est point  of  your  Majesty's  service.  But  lam  onry  a 
messenger— a  commissioner,  who  must  execute  my 
trust,  and  upon  whom  a  thousand, voices  will  cry 
Curse  and  wo,  if  I  do  it  not  with  fidelity.  All  of  your 
adherents,  even  Redgauntlet  himself;  see  certain  ruin 
to  this  enterprise— the  greatest  danger  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's person— the  utter  destruction  of  all^our  party 
and  friends,  if  they  insist  not  oa  the  point,  which, 
unfortunately,  your  Majesty  is  so  unwilling  to  con- 
cede. I  speak  it  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish— with  a 
tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions— but  it  must  be 
spoken— the  fatal  truth- that  if  your  royal  goodness 
cannot  yield  to  us  a  boon  which  we  l^old  necessary 
to  our  security  and  your  own,  your  Majesty  with  one 
word  disarms  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  draw  their 
swords  in  your  behalf;  or,  to  speak  yet  more  plainly, 
you  annihilate  even  the  semblance  of  a  royal  party  in 
Great  Britain." 

"And  why  do  you  not  add,"  said  the  Prince,  scorn- 
fully, "  that  the  men  who  have  been  ready  to  assume 
arms  in  my  behalf,  will  atone  for  their  treason  to  the 
Elector,  by  delivenng  me  up  to  the  fate  for  which  so 
many  proclamations  have  destined  me?  Carry  my 
heaa  to  St.  James's,  gentlemen :  you  will  do  a  more 
acceptable  and  a  more  honourable  action,  than,  hav- 
ing mveigled  me  into  a  situation  which  places  me  so 
completely  in  your  power,  to  dishonour  yourselves  by 
propositions  which  dishonour  me." 

"  My  God,  sire !"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  in  impatience,  "of  what  great 
and  inexpiable  crime  can  your  Majesty's  ancestors 
have  been  guilty,  that  they  have  been  punished  by 
the  infljction  or  judicial  blindness  on  their  whole 

generation!— Come,  my  Lord ^  wo  must  to  our 

Friends." 

"  By  your  leave.  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  voung  do-  ^ 
bleman,  "  not  till  we  have  learned  what  measuiea 
can  be  taken  for  his  Majesty's  personal  safety." 

"  Care  not  for  me,  young  man,"  said  CharloP  Ed* 
ward*;  "when  I  was  m  the  society  of  Highland  rob- 
bers and  caitle-drdvers,  I  was  safer  than  I  now  bold 
myself  among  the  representatives  of  the  best  blomi 
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in  Endand.— Farewell,  gentlemen— I  will  ahift  for 
nJV9elf> 

*' This  must  nrvcrbe,"  said  Redpimtlci.  "Let  me 
ihit  brought  yoti  to  the  point  of  danRer,  at  least  pro- 
vide for  your  safe  ret  real." 

So  sayinjr,  he  hastily  Itfl  the  npartnier.t,  followed 
by  his  nephew.     The  Wanderer,  avcrtina  his  eyes 

fro»n  Lord and  Sir  Richard  niqndalc,  tnrewhim- 

self  into  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment, 
while  ihcy,  in  much  anxieiy,  stood  together  at  a  di3- 
tatice  from  him,  and  conversed  in  whispers. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

NABBATIVE  COKTIXTUEDi. 

Whbn  Redgauntlet  left  ihe  room,  in  haste  and  dis- 
composure, the  first  person  he  met  on  the  stair,  and 
indeed  so  close  by  tne  door  of  the  apartment  that 
Darsie  thout^ht  he  must  have  boen  listening  ihero, 
was  his  attendant  Nixon. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  here  7"  he  said  abruptly  and 

"  I  wait  your  orders,"  said  Nixon.  "  I  hope  all's 
right  1— excuse  m^  zeal." 

^' All  is  wrong,  sir— Where  is  the  seafaring  fellow— 
Ewart— what  do  you  call  him?" 

"  Nanty  Ewart,  sir-I  will  carry  your  commands," 
said  Nixon. 

"  I  will  deliver  them  myself  to  him,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet:  "call  him  hither." 

"But  should  your  honour  leave  the  presence  7"  said 
Nixon,  still  lingering. 

"*Sdeajh,  sir,  do  you  prate  to  meT*  said  Redgaunt- 
let, bending  his  brows.  "  I,  sir,  transact  my  own 
business ;  you,  I  am  told,  act  by  a  ragged  deputy." 

Without  farther  answer,  Nixon  oeparted,  rather 
disconcerted,  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie. 

"That  dog  turns  insolent  and  lazy,"  said  Redgaunt- 
let; "but  I  must  bear  with  him  for  a  while." 

A  moment  after,  Nixon  returned  with  Ewart 
'      "  Is  this  the  smuggling  fellow  V*  demanded  Red- 
gauntlet. 

Nixon  nodded. 

"  Is  he  sober  now  l-;he  was  brawling  anon." 

*'  Sober  enough  for  business,"  said  Nixon. 

"Well  then,  nark  ye,  Ewart— man  your  boat  with 
your  best  hands,  and  have  her  b^  the  picr'-get  your 
other  fellows  on  board  the  brig— if  vou  nave  any  car- 
^  left,  throw  it  overboard ;  it  shall  bo  all  paid,  five 
times  over— and  be  ready  for  a  start  to  Wales  or  the 
Hebrides,  or  perhaps  for  Sweden  or  Norway." 

Ewart  answered  sullenly  enough,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Go  with  him,  Nixon,"  said  Redgauntlet,  forcing 
himself  to  speak  with  some  appearance  of  cordiality 
to  the  servant  with  whom  ho  was  offended ;  "  see  he 
does  his  duty." 

Ewart  left  the  house  sullenly,  followed  by  Nixon. 
The  sailor  was  just  in  that  species  of  drunken  hu- 
mour which  made  him  jealous,  passionate,  and  trou- 
olesome,  without  showing  any  other  disorder  than 
that  of  uritability.  As  he  walked  towards  the  beach 
he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  but  in  such  a  tone  that 
his  companion  lost  not  a  word,  "  Smi^gling  fellow- 
Ay,  smuggler— and,  start  your  car^o  into  the  sea— 
and  be  ready  to  start  for  the  Hebrides,  or  Sweden— 
or  the  devil,  I  suppose.— Well,  and  what  if  I  said  in 
answer— Rebel,  Jacobite— traitor— I'll  make  you  and 

I  our  d— d  confederates  walk  the  plank— I  have  seen 
ctter  men  do  it— half-a-score  of  a  morning— when  I 
was  across  the  Line." 

"  D— d  unhandsome  terms  those  Redgauntlet  used 
to  you.  brotlier,"  said  Nixon. 

'*  Which  do  you  mean?"  said  Ewart,  starting,  and 
recollecting  himself.  "I  jiave  been  at  my  olcTtrade 
of  thinking  aloud,  have  I  ?" 

"No  matter,"  answered  Nixon,  "none  but  a  friend 
heard  you.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  Red- 
gauntlet disarmed  you  this  morning?" 

"  Why,  I  wou|d  bear  no  malice  about  that— only  he 
it  80  cursedly  high  and  saucy."  said  Ewart. 
,      "  And  then,"  said  Nixon,  '*^I  know  you  for  a  true- 
bearted  Ptolestant." 


'ThatIam,byG-,"MidEvart.  ^'NiktheSfWh 
iards  could  never  get  my  religion  from  roe. 

"And  a  friend  to  King  George,  aocLthe  HasTW 
line  of  succession,"  said  Nixuiu  atiir  walking  and 
speaking  very  slow. 

"  Vou  may  swear  I  am,  ezccptingin  the  way  of  bu- 
siness, as  Turnpenny  sa^s.  I  like  iQng  Geoige,  Iwt 
I  can* I  afford  to  pay  duties." 

"  You  are  outlawed,  I  believe?"  said  Nixoo. 

"  Am  I  ?-faith,  I  believe  ;  sm."  aaid  Ewart.  "I 
wish  I  were  inlawed  again  with  all  my  heart— Bat 
come  along,  we  must  get  all  ready  for  our  perempMiy 
gentleman,  1  suppose. 

"I  will  teach  you  a  better  ttkk"  aaid  Nixn. 
"There  is  a  bloody  pack  of  rebels  yonder." 

"Ay,  we  all  know  that,"  said  the  amugglei;  "ha 
the  snowball's  melting,  I  think." 

"  There  is  some  one  yonder,  whose  bead  ii  worth- 
ihirtyr-thousand— pounds— of  sterling  rnoney/'  aid 
Nixon,  pausing  between  each  word^aa  if  to  enfom 
the  magnificence  of  the  sum. 

"  And  what  of  that  ?"  said  Ewart  qitiekly. 

"Only  that  i£  instead  of  lying  by  tbe  pier  widi 
your  men  on  their  oars,  if  vou  will  just  cairyyotf 
boat  on  board  just  now,  an<f  take  no  notice  of  ■« 
signal  from  the  shore,  by  6— d,  NaDty  Ewart,  I  wiO 
make  a  man  of  you  for  Fife  1" 

"Oh,  ho!  then  the  Jacobite  jgentry  are  not  so m 
aa  they  think  themselves  ?"  aaid  Nanty. 

"In  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  Nixon,  "  they  will  M 
made  safer  in  Carlisle  Castle."  ^  '     . 

"  The  devil  they  will !"  aaid  Ewart;  *'niid  voahan 
been  the  informer,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes;  I  have  been  ill  paid  for  my  service  arooof 
the  Redgauntlets— have  scarce  got  dog'a  wagea-sM 
been  treated  worse  than  ever  dog  wae  uaed.  I  &■*» 
the  old  fox  and  his  cobs  in  the  same  trap  now,  Nanifi 
and  we'll  see  how  a  certain  young  lady  will  look  thee. 
You  see  I  am  frank  with  you,  Nanty.", 

"And  I  will  be  aa  frank  with  you, '  aaid  theaBi«> 
gler.  "  You  are  a  d— d  old  scoundrel— traitor  to  tM 
man  whose  bread  you  eat  I  Me  help  to  betrav  poor 
devils,  that  have  been  so  often  betrayed  myself  I— Not 
if  they  were  a  hundred  PopeSi  Devils,  and  Freteodeia 
I  will  back  and  tell  them  their  dangci^th^  are  pvi 
of  cargo— regularly  invoiced— put  under  my  chaip 
by  the  owners— I'll  back" 

"You  are  not  stark  mad?"  said  Nixon,  who  oqv 
saw  he  had  miscalculated  in  supposing  Nanty'a  ww 
ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity  could  be  bhaken  even  oy 
resentment,  or  by  hia  Protestant  partialities.  "iM 
shall  not  go  back— it  is  all  a  joke." 

"I'll  back  to  Redgauntlet,  and  aee  whether  it  is  t 
joke  he  will  laugh  at." 

"My  life  is  lost  if  you  do,"  aaid  Nizon—  am 
reason." 

They  were  b  a  clump  or  cluster  of  tall  fhne  at  las 
moment  they  were  speaking,  about  half  way  betwna 
the  pier  and  the  house,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  tan 
which  Nixon,  whose  object  it  was  to  gain  time,  am 
induced  Ewart  to  diveige  insensibly. ,  

He  how  saw  tbe  neceesity  of  taking  a  deaperav 
resolution.  "Hear  reason,'^  he  aaid;  and  added, 
as  Nanty  still  endeavoured  to  nasa  him.  "Or  die 
hear  this  T'  discharging  a  pocket-piatol  into  IM 
unfortunate  man's  body. 

Nanty  staggered,  but  kept  his  fefU  "It  has  cat 
my  back -bone  asunder,"  he  said  /?u  have  doaj 
me  the  last  good  office,  and  I  will  not  die  ura^tefuL 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  coUectaa  Hf«  re- 
maining strength,  stood  firm  for  an  instant,  drew  M 
hanger,  ond  fetching  a  stroke  with  both  hands,  cil 
Cristal  Nixon  down.    The  blow,  atmck  with  all  the 


wretch  wore,  though  secured  by  a  plate  of  iwt 
within  the  lining,  bit  deep  into  his  skull,  and  tbeit 
left  a  fragment  of  the  weapon,  which  waa  broke  of 
the  fury  of  the  blow. 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  lugger,  who  atrolled  Hh 
attrocted  by  the  firing  of  the  pistol  though,  being  a 
small  one,  the  report  was  very  trining,  found  boik 
the  unfortunate  men  aUrk  dead.   Aiaiined  at  whii 
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kfB  Mw,  which  he  edneoivwi  to  have  been  the  conse- 
•oeiiCB  of  Mine  QosuooesiAil  engasenient  betwixt 
sis  late  commander  and  a  revenue  officer,  (for  Nixon 
chanced  not  to  be  perMMially  known  to  him,)  toe 
•ailor  baatened  back  to  the  boat,  in  order  to  apprise 
kia  comrades  of  Nancy's  fat6,  and  to  advise  them  to 
take  oflf  themaelvea  and  the  veesel. 

Mean  lime  Redffaantlet,  baving,  as  we  have  aeen, 
deqiwtchc^  Nixon  for  the  purpose  of  Mcuring  a  re- 
tnatfor  the  unfonunate  Charles  in  case  of  extremity, 
reiomed  lo  the  apartment  where  he  had  left  the 
Wanderer.    He  now  found  him  alonew 

*'Sir  Richard  GHendale^"  aakl  the  unfortanate 
Mnce,  "  with  his  young  fheod,  baa  gone  to  consult 
their  adherents  now  in  the  hooae.  Redgauntlet,  my 
fend,  I  will  not  Uame  you  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  find  myaeU;  though  I  am  at  once  placed  in 
danger,  and  rendered  contemptible.  But  you  ought 
ID  have  stated  to  me  more  strongly  the  weight  jvhich 
these  asniienien  attaebed  to  their  inaofent  proposi- 
tiea.  You  ahouid  have  told  me  that  no  comprimiise 
wodd  have  any  effect— that  they  desired,  not  a 
Prince  to  govern  them,  but  one,  on  the  contrary, 
ovar  whom  they  were  to  exertise  restraint  on  all 
oeoaaiona,  frona  the  highest  afiaira  of  the  state,  down 
to  the  most  intimate  and  closest  concerns  of  bis  own 
pnvacy,  which  the  most  ordinary  men  desire  lo  keep 
seerei,  and  sacred  from  interference." 

**Qod  knowa,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  much  agita- 
tion, **I  acted  for  the  best  when  I  presssd  yoor 
Hajeety  to  oome  bither--I  never  thought  that  your 
Xqeacy,  at  soch  a  crisis,  wouM  have  scrupled,  when 
a  kwRQom  was  in  view,  lo  sacrifice  an  attachment. 


"^Pleace,  air!"  said  Ckarles:  "it  is  not  for  you  to 
estimate  my  feehngs  upon  such  a  subject" 

Redgauntlet  coloured  high,  and  bpwed  profoundly. 
**Atieaai;"  he  resumed,  *'I  hoped  that  some  middle 
war  naight  be  found,  and  it  shall— and  must— Come 
with  me,  iia>hew.  We  will  to  thebe  gentlemen,  and 
I  am  confident  I  shall  bring  back  heart-stirring 
tidingaL" 

**  JTwill  do  much  to  comply  with  thein.  Redgauntlet. 
I  am  loath,  having  again  set  my  foot  on  British  land, 
loqirit  it  without  a  blow  for  mv  right.  But  this  which 
tbey  demand  of  me  is  a  degraoatioo,  and  compliance 
is  imposaible." 

Beogauntlet,  followed  by  his  nephew,  the  unwiUing 
seectaior  of  this  extrsordinary  scene,  left  once  more 
ihe  apartment  of  the  adventurous  Wandi>rer,  and 
was  met  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  Joe  Crackenihoip. 
**  Where  are  the  other  ganilemen  T  he  said. 

"Yonder,  m  the  west  barrack,"  answered  Joe; 
"but  Master  Ingoldsby,"— that  was  the  name  by 
which  Redgauntlet  was  most  generally  known  in 
Comberland,— **I  wished  to  say  to  you  that  I  must 


aat  yonder  folk  together  in  one  room." 
"What  folk  1"  said  Redgauntlet,  impatienay. 
Wb)r,  them  prisoner  stranger  folk,  as  you  bid 
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Cnstai  Ivixon  kiok  after.  Loid  love  you !  this  is  a 
large  bouae  enow,  but  we  cannot  have  separate  lock- 
ana  for  folksi  aa  they  have  in  Newgate  or  in  Bedlam. 
lODcier'i  a  mad^iqisgar,  that  is  to  be  a  great  man 
wheo  he  wins  a  lawsuit.  Lord  help  him  I— Yon- 
der's  a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  charged  with  a  riot ;  and, 
eeod,  1  must  make  one  key  and  one  lock  keep  them, 
for  vre  arechokefol,  and  you  have  sent  off  old  Nixon, 
that  eould  have  given  one  some  help  in  this  confusion. 
Besidea,  they  take  up  every  one  a  room,  and  call  for 
— ifebta  on  earth,— exceptmg  the  okl  man,  who  calls 

ijy  eiiough,'^but  he  has  not  a  penny  to  pay  shot." 

^Do  as  thou  wilt  with  them,'  said  Redgauntlet, 
who  had  listened  impatienily  to  hia  statement;  "so 
iboa  dost  but  keep  them  from  getting  out  and  making 
•one  alarm  in  the  country,  I  care  not." 

''A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer!"  said  Darsie.  "This 
■Risi  be  Fairford  and  Gcdaes.— Uncle,  I  must  request 

af  yon" 

Nay^  nephew,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet,  "this  is 
wo  time  for  asking  quesUons.  You  shall  yourself 
dacide  opon  their  fate  in  the  course  of  an  hour— no 
harm  whatever  is  designed  them." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  towards  the  place  where  the 
-^bite  gentleman  wen  htfUing  their  council,  and 


Darsie  folklwed  hfan,  m  Ihe  hope  that  the  obstaob 
which  had  ariaen  to  the  prosecution  of  their  desperata 
adventure  would  prove  insurmountable,  and  spare  him 
the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  and  violent  niptore  with 
his  uncle.  The  discussions  among  them  were  very 
eager  f  the  more  daring  part  of  the  conspirators,  who 
had  lutle  but  life  to  lose,  being  desirous  to  proceed  at 
all  hazards ;  while  the  others,  whom  s  sense  of  honour 
and  a  hesitation  to  disavow  iong-cheriafaed  principles 
had  brought  forward,  were  perhaps  not  ill  satisfied  to 
have  a  fiur  a^logy  for  declining  an  adventure,  into 
which  they  had  entered  with  more  of  reluctance  thaA 
zeal. 

Meaai  while  Joe  Grackenthofp,  availing  himself  ol 
the  hasty  permissieii  obtained  firom  Redgauntlet,  pro- 
ceeded toaaseanble  in  one  apartment  thoae  wliose  safo 
custody  had  been  thou^t  necessary:  and  without 
nnich  consklering  the  propriety  of  the  matter,  he 
selected  for  the  common  place  of  confinement,  the 
room  which  LJlias  had  since  her  brother's  departors 
occupied  alone.  1 1  had  a  strong  lock,  and  was  doublfr* 
hin^d,  which  probably  led  to  the  preference  assigned 
to  it  as  a  place  of  security. 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremdny,  and  a  good  deal 
of  noise,  introduced  the  Quaker  and  Fairford ;  the 
first  descanting  on  the  immorality^  the  other  on  the 
illegality,  of  his  proceedings ;  and  lie  turning  a  deaf 
ear  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Next  he  pushed 
in,  almost  in  headfong  fashion,  the  unfortunate  liti- 
gaoL  who  baving  made  some  resistance  at  the  threah- 
old,  had  received  a  violent  thrust  in  conaequence,  and 
came  rushing  forward,  like  a  ram  in  the  act  of  charg* 
ing,  with  aoch  impetus,  as  must  have  carried  him  to 
the  top  of  the  roouk,  and  airuck  iheeocked  hat  whiqh 
sat  perched  on  the  top  of  his  tow  wig  againal  Misa 
Redgaun list's  person,  had  not  the  honest  Quaker 
intermpted  hia  career  by  seising  him  by  the  collar,  and 
bringing  him  to  a  atand.  "Friend,"  said  he,  with 
the  real  good-breedins  which  so  often  subsiate  inde- 
pendently of  ceremonial,  "  thou  art  no  company  for 
that  young  person ;  she  is,  thou  seest,  frightened  at 
our  being  so  suddenly  thrust  in  hither;  and  although 
that  be  nd  fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will  become  us  to  be> 
have  civilly  towards  her.  Wherefore  come  thou  with 
me  to  this  iVindow,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  con- 
cerns thee  to  know."  ,     ,  ,  ^ 

"And  what  for  ahoukl  I  uo  speak  to  the  leddy, 
friend?"  said  Peter,  who  was  now  about  half  aeaa 
over.  "I  have  spoke  to  |eddies  before  now,  man— 
What  for  should  she  be  frightened  at  me  ?— I  am  naa 
bogle,  I  ween.— What  are  ye  pooin'  me  that  gate  fort 
—Ye  will  rive  my  coat,  and  I  will  have  a  good  actum 
for  having  myself  made  9artum  atquttedum  at  yov 
expenses.  ' 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  Mr.  Geddes,  whose 
muscles  were  aa  strdngas  his  judgment  was  sound  and 
hia  temper  sedate,  led  Poor  Peter,  under  the  sense  of 
a  control  against  which  he  could  not  struggle,  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  apartment,  where,  placing  him, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  in  a  chair,  he  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  effectuaU/ prevented  his  annoying  the  young 
lady,  upon  whom  ne  had  seemed  bent  on  confemng 
the  delights  ot  his  society. 

If  Peter  had  immediately  recognised  his  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  it  is  probable  that  not  even  the  be- 
nevolent efforts  or  the  Quaker  could  have  kept  him  tn 
a  stale  of  restraint ;  but  Fairford's  back  was  turned 
towards  his  client,  whose  optics,  besides  being  eome- 
what  dazzled  with  ale  and  brandy,  were  speedily  en- 
gaged in  contemplating  a  half-crown  which  Joshua 
held  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  sayhig,  at  the 
same  time,  "  Friend,  thou  art  indigent  and  improvi- 
dent This  will,  well  employed,  procure  thee  sasten- 
tation  of  nature  for  more  than  a  smgleday:  and  I 
will  bestow  it  on  thee  if  thou  wilt  sit  here  and  keep 
me  company ;  for  neither  thou  nor  I,  fnend,  are  fit 
company  for  ladies."  ^ 

"  Speak  for  yourself  friend,"  said  Peter,  scornnilly  t 
"  I  was  aye  kend  to  be  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex ;  and 
when  I  was  in  business  I  served  the  leddies  wi'  anither 
sort  of  decorum  than  Plainstanea,  the  d— d  awkwiird 
scoundrel  1  It  was  one  of  the  articlea  of  dittey  be- 
tween us." 

"  Well,  bu^  lneud,V  said  the  Quakrr.  who  < 
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that  the  yoaxig  lady  still  seemed  to  ftar  Peter's  intra- 
•ion,  "  I  wish  to  near  thee  speak  about  this  great 
*awsuit  of  thine,  which  has  been  matter  of  such 
celebrity." 

"Celebrity?— Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Peter,  for 
the  strinff  was  touched  to  which  his  crazy  imsi^ination 
always  vibrated.  *'And  I  dinna  wonder  that  folk 
that'jadife  things  by  their  outward  grandean  should 
think  me  some^hmg  worth  their  envying.  It*s  very 
true  that  it  is  grandeur  upon  earth  to  hear  ane's  name 
thundered  out  along  the  long-arched  roof  of  the 
Outer-H^use,— '  Poor  Peter  Peebles  ogainst  Plain- 
stanes,  et  per  conira ;'  a'  the  best  lawyers  in  the  house 
fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey ;  some  because  they  are 
in  the  cause,  and  some  because  they  want  to  be 
Ihous^ht  engaged  (for  there  are  tricks  in  ether  trades 
by  seliing  muslins)— 4o  see  the  reportere  mending  their 
pens  to  take  down  the  debate— tne  Lords  themael^ee 
T«o)in'  in  their  chairs,  like  folk  sitting  down  to  a  gude 
dmner,  and  crying  on  the  clerks  for  parts  and  pendi- 
cles of  the  process,  who,  puir  bodies,  .can  do  little 
mair  than  cry  on  their  closet-keepers  to  help  them. 
To  see  a'  this,"  continued  Peter  in  a  tone  of  sus- 
tained rapture,  "and  to  ken  thatnaething  will  be  said 
or  dUne  amang  a'  tbae  grand  folk,  for  maybe  the  feck 
of  three  hours,  saving  what  concerns  you  and  yoar 
business— O,  man,  nae  wonder  that  ye  judge  this  to  be 
•arthly  glory !— And  yet,  neighbour,  as  I  was  Saying, 
there  oe  no  unco  drawbacks— I  whiles  think  of  my  btt 
house,  where  dinner,  and  supper^  and  breakfast,  used 
to  come  without  the  crying  for,  just  as  if  fairies  had 
brought  it— and  the  goae  bed  at  e'en— and  the  needfu' 
penny  in  the  pouch.— And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldiy 
Bubstance  capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauka, 
now  up,  now  down,  as  the  breath  of  fudge  or  counsel 
inclines  it  for  pursuer  or  defender.-trotn,  man.  there  ane 
times  (  rue  having  ev^  begun  the  plea  wark,  though 
tnay  be,  when  y;e  consider  the  renown  and  credit 

I  have,  by  it,  ye  will  hardly  believe  what  I  am  saying." 
"Indeed,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh,  ^'I  am 

glad  thou  hast  found  any  thing  in  the  legal  con- 
tention which  compensates  thee  for  poverty  and 
hunger;  but  I  believe,  were  other  human  objects  of 
ambition  looked  upon  as  closely,  their  adviintages 
would  be  found  as  chimerical  as  those  aUending  thy 
protracted  litigation." 

"  But  never  mihd,  friend^"  said  Peter,  "  I'll  teH  you 
the  exact  state  of  the  conjunct  processes,  and  make 
you  sensible  that  I  can  bring  mysell  round  with  a  wet 
linger,  now  I  have  my  finger  and  my  thumb  on  this 
'toup-tae-dike  loon,  the  lad  Fairford." 

Alan  Fairford  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  the 
masked  lady,  (for  Miss  Redgauntlet  had  retained  her 
riding  vizard,)  endeavourins;  to  assure  her  as  he  per- 
ceived her  anxiety,  of  such  protection  as  he  could 
aftbrd,  when  his  own  name,  pronounced  in  a  loud 
tone,  attracted  hin  attention.  He  looked  round,  and, 
seeing  Peter  Peebles,  as  hastily  turned  to  avoid  his 
notice,  in  which  he  succeeded,  so  eame.st  was  Peter 
upon  his  colloquy  with  one  of  the  most  respectable 
auditors  whose  attention  he  had  ever  been  able  to 
engage.  And  by  this  little  motion,  momentary  as  it 
was,  Alan  gained  an  unexpected  advantage;  for 
while  he  looked  round.  Miss  Lilias,  I  could  never 
asccrtaiQ  why,  took  the  moment  to  adjust  her  mask, 
and  did  it  so  awkwardly,  that  when  her  companion 
again  turned  his  head,  he  recognised  as  much  of  her 
features  as  authorized  him  to  address  her  as  his  fair 
clieht,  and  repress  his  offers  of  protection  and  asast- 
«nce  with  th»  boldness  of  a  former  acquaintance. 

Lilias  Redgauntlet  withdrew  the  mask  from  her 
erimsoned  cheek.  "Mr.  Fairford,"  she  said,  in  a 
Yoice  almost  inaudible,  "you  have  the  character  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  serine  and  generosity ;  but  we 
have  already  met  in  one  situation  which  you  must  think 
singular :  and  I  must  be  exposed  to  misconstruction, 
at  least  for  my  lorwardness,  were  it  not  in  a  cause  in 
which  my  dearest  affections  were  concerned." 

"Any  interest  in  my  beloved  friend,  Darsie  Lati- 
mer," said  Fairford,  stepping  a  little  back,  and  putting 

II  marked  restraint  upon  his  former  advances,  gives 
me  a  double  right  to  be  useful  to"—.  He  stopped  short 

^*  To  his  sister,  your  goodness  would  say,"  answered 


"  His  sistBr,  madam !"  replied  Alan,  in  theeitroniy 
of  Qstoni^unent— "  Sister,  I  presume  ia  iffiseiiM 
only  r' 

'No.  sir :  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I  are  M- 
nected  by  the  bonds  of  actual  relationship;  and  In 
not  sorry  to  be  the  first  to  tell  this  to  die  iiieiid  Is 
most  values." 

Fairford's  first  thought  was  on  the  violent  oaNu 
which  Darsie  hadexprassed  towards  the  fair  unknovn. 
"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  " how dkl  he  bar  it 
discovery  7" 

"  With  resignation,  I  hope,"  sud  Lilias,  aaiilin^ 
"A  more  accomphshed  sister  he  might  easQyhiic 
come  by,  but  scarcely  oould  have  fouod  one  ib 
oould  love  him  more  than  1  do." 
.  "I  meant— I  only  meant  to  say,'*  said  the  yoas 
counsellor,  his  presenoe  of  mind  foiling  him  far  m 
insunt— "  that  is,  I  meant  to  aak  where  Dm 
Latimer  is  at  this  moment." 

"  In  this  very  honse,  and  under  the  guardiaasluptt 
bis  iznde,  whom  I  betire  you  knew  as  a  viaitfC 
your  father,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Henies  d  fit 
renswoik." 

"Let  me  haston  lobim,"  said  Fairford;  "Imn 
sought  him  throooh  difficuliiea  and  dangen-Iiim 
see  liira  instantly." 

"You  forget  you  are  a  priMoer,"  saki  iha  jtm^ 
lady. 

"  True— true ;  but  I  cannot  be  long  detaiiie4-» 
cause  alleged  is  too  ridicuk>ua" 

" Alas r  said  LiKaa,  "our  fate-my brocfan^ 
mine,  at  least— must  turn  on  thedelibaatkNis?anp 
of  less  than  an  hour.— For  you,  sir,  I  hdimw 
apprehend  nothing  but  some  restraint;  ^^^^ 
neither  eniel  nor  unjust,  though  few  wili  go  niin 
in  the  cause  which  he  has  adopted." 

"  Which  is  that  of  the  Pretend—" 

**  For  <9od's  sake  speak  lower  f*  said  Lihu,  i( 
proaching  her  hand,  as  if  to  stop  him,  "Thewa 
may  cost  you  your  life.  You  do  not  know-«oia 
yon  do  not-— the  terrors  of  the  situation  in  whi«» 
at  present  stand,  and  in  which  I  fear  yoiial»« 
involved  by  vour  friendship  for  my  brother." 

"  I  do  not  TOdeed  know  the  particulars  of  oor  ail 
tion,"  said  Fairford;  "but  be  the  danger  what  it  laf 
I  shall]  '  •  -.  -      .       .  -^ 

friend ; 
friend' 

Miss  Latimer,  that  my 
to  you ;  and  that  it  may 
of  your  confkience  which 
otherwise  no  right  to  ask."  j  . 

He  led  her,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  neemdm 
farther  window  of  the  room,  and  observiM  torn 
that,  unhappily,  he  was  particularly  «tposedto«iJ 
ruption  from  the  mad  old  man  whose  enOTP»jP 
alarmed  her,  he  disposed  of  Darsie  Latimera  wW 
skirt,  which  had  been  left  in  the  apartment,  owli 
back  of  two  ohairsi  forming  thus  a  sort  of  totg 
behind  which  he  ensconced  nimself  with  um  m«lll 
of  the  f^een  mantle ;  feeling  at  the  moment,  thujl 
danger  in  which  he  wds  placed  was  almost  coibQ' 
sated  by  the  intelligence  which  permined  thoie  *» 
ings  towards  her  to  revive,  which  justioe  to  his »■■ 
had  induced  him  lo  stifle  in  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  of  adviser  and  advised,  clp^ 
tector  and  protected,  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  ibw 
spective  condition  of  man  and  woman^  that  Pm 
progress  towards  intimacy  is  often  madem  v«y«J 
space;  for  the  circumstances  call  for  con&WBOJJ 
the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  forbid  coyBewtiimj 
of  the  lady,  so  that  the  usual  barriera  agamst  i^v 
tercourse  are  at  once  thrown  down.  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  securing  themseiwg 
far  as  possible  from  observation,  converaingij 
pers,  and  seated  in  a  corner,  where  they  were  ' 
into  so  close  contact  that  their  faces  nearly ' 
each  other,  Fairford  heard  from  Lilias  Redgaa. 
history  of  her  family,  particularly  of  her  vn^ 
views  upon  her  brother,  and  the  agonv  which  r^ 
lest  at  that  very  moment  he  might  succettd  in«| 
Darsie  in  some  desperate  scheme,  fatal  to  b»  B 
and  perhaps  to  his  life,  .  ^ 

Alan  Fairford's  acute  onderataiiding  matanHf  «V 


ill  not  gradge  my  sham  of  it  for  the  "kerf^ 
d ;  or,''  he  added,  with  more  limidity,  « J* 
d's  sister.  Let  me  hope,"  he  said,  '*my*i 
r  presence  may  be  of  wwj* 
ly  be  so,  let  me  entreat  a  ijj 
iiieh  1  am  conscious  I  M* 
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i  what  he  had  DMrd  with  'Jm  chcnmsUiDoeB  he 
had  witneeeed  at  Fuiiftdies.  Uie  first  thought  waa, 
10  attempt,  at  all  risks,  bis  instant  eacape,  .and  pro- 
cure aaastajiee  powerful  enough  to  crush,  is  the  very 
cndle,  a  coaspiracy  of  such  a  determined  character. 
This  he  did  not  consider  as  difficult;  for,  though  the 
door  was  nianted  on  the  outside,  the  window,  which 
wma  not  aboire  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  was  open  for 
escape,  the  common  on  which  it  looked  wa0  unen- 
dosed,  and  profusely  covered  with  fiuie.  There 
would,  he  thought,  be  Jitde  difficulty  in  effiscting  his 
SMTtj^^and  in  concealing  his  oourae  after  he  had 
gamed  it. 

Bat  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  schema  Her 
jncle,  ahe  said,  was  a  man,  who,  in  his  momenta  of 
aithoaiasm,  knew  neither  remorse  nor  fear.  He  was 
e^iable  of  visiting  upon  Darsie  any  injury  which  he 
BBgfat  coneeiYe  Ainfoid  had  renderea  him^he  was 
her  near  kinsman  alsa'and  not  an  unkind  one^  and 
•he  deprecated  any  eflort,  even  in  her  brother's  &- 
WMT,  by  which  his  life  must  be  exposed  to  danger. 
fUriord  himself  remembered  Father  Bnonaveatttre, 
asd  made  Kttle  oueetion  but  that  he  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  Saint  George;  and  with 
ftelingB  which,  although  oontradictory  of  his  public 
dnty,  can  hardly  be  much  censured,  bis  heyt  recoiled 
from  bemfc  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of  loch 
a  long  lino  of  Scottish  Princes  should  be  rooted  up. 
He  then  thought  of  obtaining  an  audience,  if  possible, 
of  thns  devoted  Deraon,  and  explaining  to  him  the  utter 
hapdessnesa  ot  his  undertaking,  which  he  judged  it 
ftety  that  the  ardour  of  his  partisam  might  have  con- 
oedted  from  him.  But  he  relinquished  this  deeign  as> 
ao«n  as  formed.  He  had  no  doubt,  that  any  light 
which  he  ooold  throw  on  the  state  of  the.oountiy, 
woold  come  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  one  who  was 
riwava  reported  to  have  his  own  full  share  of  the 
herentary  obstinacy  which  had  cost  his  ancestora  so 
dear,  and  who,  in  drawing  the  swoid,  must  have 
thrown  firom  him  the  scabbard. 

Lihaa  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all  othera, 
seemed  most  suited  to  the  occasion,  that  yielding, 
nam^v,  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  their  situation,  they 
SBsala  watch  carefully  when  Daraie  ahouU  obtain 
my  deignx  of  freedom,  and  endeavour  to  open  a  com- 
municalion  with  him.  in  which  case  their  jomt  flight 
aaiBht  be  efiected,  and  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  any  one. 

Their  yoathftd  deliberatioii  had  nearly  fixed  in  this 
point,  when  Pahford.  who  waslisteningto  thelowsweet 
wliispering  tones  ot  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  rendered  yet 
saore  interesting  by  some  slight  touch  of  foreign  ac- 
cent, was  startled  by  a  heavy  hand  which  descended 
with  ftdl  weight  on  his  shoulder,  while  the  discordant 
notes  of  Pet^  Peebles,  who  had  at  length  broken 
loose  fram  the  weU-meannar  duaker,  exclaimed  in  the 
ear  of  hia  truant  oounsd— "  Aha,  lad !  I  think  ye  are 
caiched— An'  so  ye  are  turned  chamber-ooansel,  are 
ysl — ^And jre  have  drawn  up  wi*  clients  in  scarfs  and 
iiooda?  But  bide  a  wee.  billie,  and  see  if  I  dinna  sort 
ye  when  mv  petition  and  complaint  comes  to  be  die- 
eriised,  with  or  without  answers,  under  certifica- 


Aian  FUrford  had  never  more  difficulty  in  his  life 
ts  subdoe  a  first  emotion,  than  he  had  to  refrain  from 


kmg  down  the  crazy  blockhead  who  had  broke 
in  npon  him  at  such  a  moment  But  the  length  of 
Feto's  address  gave  him  time,  fortunately  perhaps 
far  both  parties^  to  reflect  on  the  extxeme  irregulanty 
of  such  a  proceeding.  He  stood  silejkt,  however,  with 
vexbtioiL  while  Peter  went  on. 

**  Weel.  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ve  are  thinking  ahame 
o^  jDUTseU,  and  nae  great  wonder.  Ye  maun  leave 
tluSs  qoean—the  Bke  of  her  is  ower  bght  company  for 
ycML  I  have  beard  honest  Mr.  Peat  say,  that  the 
0DWn  greea  ill  wi'  the  petticoat.  But  come  awa  haroe 
to  joor  puir  fr  ther,  and  Til  take  care  of  you  the  haill 
gale,  and  keep  you  company,  and  deil  a  word  we  will 
apeak  about,  hut  just  the  state  of  the  conjoined  pn>- 
cesses  of  the  great  causa  of  Poor  Peebles  against 
Piainstanea." 

"  If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of  that  suit, 
ftiend,'*  said  the  Quaker,  "as  I  have  heard  out  of 
mmm  wm^uum  tor  iha^  I  think  wri^r  thou  wiit 


soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  die  matteiv  unlsaa  it  be  alto* 
gether  bottomleea." 

Fairford  shook  ofi*,  rather  indignantly,  the  large 
bony  hand  which  Peter  had  imposed  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  was  about  to  say  something  peevish,  upon  so 
unpleasant  and  insolent  a  mode  of  interruption,  when 
the  door  opened,  a  treble  voioe  saying  to  the  sentineL 
^'  1  tell  you  1  maun  be  in,  to  see  if  nr.  Nixon's  hefe;" 
and  Little  Benjie  thrust  in  his  mophead  and  keen 
black  eyea.  Ere  he  ooold  withdraw  it,  Peter  Peeblea 
sprang  to  the  door,  sei2ed  on  the  boy  by  the  collar, 
and  dragged  him  forward  into  the  room. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  "ye  ne'e^do-weel  limb  of 
Satan— ril  gar  you  satisfy  the  production,  I  trow^ 
ru  hae  first  and  second  diligence  against  you,  ye 
deevil's  buckie  I" 

**  What  doat  thou  want  V*  said  the  Uuaker,  inter- 
fering; "why  dost  thou  frighten  the  boy,  ftiend 
Peebfes?" 

"I  gave  the  bastard  a  penny  to  bi^  me  snufli"  said 
the  paupei^,  "  and  he  has  rendered  no  account  of  lug 
mtromissions ;  but  I'll  gar  him  as  gude." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  forcibly  to  rifle  the  pockets 
of  Benjie's  ragged  jacket,  of  one  or  two  snares  for 
game,  marblea,  a  half-bitten  apple,  two  stolen  egga, 
(one  of  which  Peter  broke  in  the  eagerness  of  his  r»- 
seareh,)  and  various  other  unconsidered  trifles, 
which  had  not  the  air  of  being  very  honestly  corns 
by.  The  little  rascal,  under  this  discipline,  bit  and 
struggled  like  a  fox-cub,  but  like  that  vermin,  uttered 
neitfier  cry  nor  comolaint,  till  a  note,  which  Peter 
tore  from  his  bosom,  flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Redgaunt- 
let, and  fell  at  her  feet    It  was  addressed  to  Cf.  N. 

"  It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon."  ahe  said  to  Alan  Fair- 
ford  ;  **open  it  without  scruple ;  that  boy  is  his  emis- 
sary ;  we  shall  now  see  what  the  miscreant  is  driving 
at.*' 

Little  Benjie  now  gave  up  all  farther  struggle,  and 
suflered  Peebles  to  take  from  him,  without  resistance, 
a  shflling,  out  of  which  Peter  declared  he  would  pay 
himself  principal  and  interest,  and  account  for  the 
balance.  The  boy,  whose  attention  seemed  fixed  on 
soroethinff  very  different,  only  said,  *'  Maiater  Nixon 
wiH  mtirder  me  I" 

Alan  Fahford  did  not  hesitate  to  read  the  little 
aerap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  "All  is  pre- 
pared—keep them  in  play  until  I  come  up— You  may 
depend  on  your  rewara.— G.  C." 

'*Alas,  my  uncle— my  poor  uncle!"  said  Liliaa; 
"this  is  the  result  of  his  confidence!  Methinks,  to 
give  him  instant  notice  of  his  confidant's  treachery. 
IB  now  the  best  service  we  can  render  all  concerned 
—if  they  break  up  their  undertakinft  as  they  must 
now  do,  Darsie  will  be  at  liberty." 

In  the  same  breath,  diey  were  both  at  the  half- 
opened  door  of  the  room,  Fairford  entreating  to 
speak  with  the  Father  Buonaventure,  and  Luias, 
equally  vehemently,  reaueating  a  moment's  interview 
with  her  uncle.  While  the  sentinel  hesitated  what 
to  do,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  loud  noiae  at  the 
door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  assembled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appalling  cry.  that  the  enemy  were  upon 
them,  occasioned,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  by  some 
stragglers  having  at  length  discovered  the  dead  bodies 
of  Nanty  Ewart  and  of  Nixon. 

Amid  the  confunon  occasioned  by  this  alanning 
incident,  the  sentinel  ceased  to  attend  to  his  duty; 
and,  accepting  Alan  Fairford's  arm^  Lilias  found  no 
opposition  in  penetrating  even  to  themnerajMirtnient, 
where  the  principal  persons  in  the  enterpnae,  whosn 
conclave  had  been  disturbed  by  this  alarming  met 
dent,  were  now  assembled  in  great  confusion,  and 
bad  been  joined  by  the  Chevalier  himself. , 

"Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smuggling  scoun- 
drels," said  Redgauntlet.  ,     :  ^.  ,     m 

"  OrUf  a  mutiny,  do  you  sayT'  said  Su-  Richard 
Glendale:  "  and  the  lugger,  the  last  hope  of  escape 
for"— he  looked  towards  Charles,— "  stands  out  to 
sea  under  a  press  of  sail !" 

"Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,"  saki  the  un- 
fortunate Prince;  "  this  is  not  the  worst  eraergencf* 
in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  stand ;  and  if  it  wen^ 
I  fear  it  not    Shift  for  yourselves,  my  loids  snd  gui 
demen." 
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"No^  never  r  raid  the  yomiff  Lerd- 


'Our 


only  hope  now  is  in  an  honourable  reeiBtanoc" 

*^Mo8t  true,"  fiaid  Redgauntlet;  "let  despair  re- 
new the  union  amongst  us  which  accident  distnrbed. 
I  give  my  voice  for  displayins  the  royal  banner  in- 

itantly,  and How  now  r  he  concluded,  sternly, 

•sLihas,  first  soliciting*  his  attention  by  pulling  his 
cloak,  put  into  his  hand  the  scroll,  and  added,  it  was 
designed  for  that  of  Nixon. 

Redgauntlet  read— and,  dropping  it  on  the  ground^ 
continued  to  stare  upon  the  spot  where  it  fell,  with 
raised  hands  and  fixed  eyes.  Sir  Richard  Glendale 
lifted  the  fatal  paper,  read  it  and  saying,  ''Now  all  is 
indeed  over ''  handed  it  to  Maxwell  who  said  aloud, 
""Black  Colin  CampbelL  by  O-^l  I  heard  he  had 
come  post  from  London  last  night'* 

As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violinx>f  the  blind 
man  waq  heard,  playing  with  spirit,  "The  CampbeUs 
are  coming,"  a  celebrated  clan-march. 

"  The  Campbells  are  coming  in  earnest,"  said  Mac- 
Kellar:  " they  are  upon  us  with  the  whole  battalion 
from  Carlisle." 

Therd  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  company  began  to  drop  out  of  the  room. 

Lord      '       spoke  with  the  generous  spirit  of  a 

Soung  English  nobleman.  "If  we  have  been  fi>ol8, 
o  not  let  US  be  cowards.  We  have  one  here  more 
precious  than  us  all,  and  come  hither  on  our  wai^ 
nanty— let  us  save  him  at  least." 

"True,  most  true,"  answered  Sir  Richard  Glen- 
dale.   "  Let  the  King  be  first  cared  for."  . 

"That  shall  be  my  business,"  said  Redgauntlet: 
'*if  we  have  but  time  to  bi-ing  back  the  brig^  all  will 
be  well— I  will  instantly  despatch  a  ^artyin  afisliing 
skiff  to  bring  her  to."— He  gave  his  commands  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  active  amon^  his  followers. 
— "Let  him  be  once  on  board,"  he  said,  "and  there 
are  enough  of  us  to  stand  to  arms  and  cover  his  re- 
treat." 

"Right,  right,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "and  I  will  look 
to  points  which  can  be  made  defensible;  and  the  old 
powder-plot  boys  could  not  have  made  a  more  despe- 
rate resistance  than  we  shall.— Redgauntlet."*  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  see  some  of  our  friends  are  looking 
pale ;  but  methinks  your  nephew  has  more  inetde  in 
his  eye  now  than  when  we  were  m  cold  deliberation, 
with  danger  at  a  distance." 

"  It  is  the  way  of  our  house,"  said  Redgauntlet ; 
"our  courage  ever  kindles  highest  on  the  losing  side. 
I,  too,  feel  that  the  catastrophe  I  have  brought  on 
must  not  be  survived  by  its  author.  Let  me  first." 
he  said,  addressing  Charlea,  "see  your  Majestrs 
eacred  person  in  such  safety  as  can  now  be  provided 
for  it,  and  then" 

"  Irou  may  spare  all  considerations  concerning  me, 
gentlemen."^  again  repeated  Charies :  "  yon  moiutain 
of  CrifTel  shaOy  as  soon  as  I  will.'' 

Most  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with  weeping 
and  entreaty ;  some  one  or  two  slunk  in  conlusion 
from  the  apartment,  and  were  heard  riding  off  Un- 
noticed in  such  a  scene,  Darsieir  his  sister,  and  Fair- 
ford,  drew  together,  and  held  each  other  by  tlie  hands, 
as  those  who,  when  a  vessel  is  about  to  founder  in  the 
storm,  determine  to  take  their  chance  of  life  and  death 
together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gendeman.  plainly 
dressed  in  a  riding-habit,  with  a  black,  cockade  in  his 
hat  but  without  any  arms  except  a  eGru<«au-c2e-eA4z««6, 
walked  into  the  apartment  without'  ceremony.  He 
was  a  tall  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  look  and 
bearing  decidedly  militaiy.  He  had  passed  through 
their  guards,  if  in  the  confusion  they  now  maintained 
any,  wittiout  stop  or  question,  and  now  stood,  almost 
unarmed,  among  armed  men,  who,  nevertheless,  gazed 
on  him  as  on  the  angel  of  destruction. 

You  look  coldly  on  me,  sentlemen,"  he  said. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale— my  Lord i_we  were 

not  always  such  strangere.  Ha,  Pate-in-Peril  how 
18  It  with  you  1  and  you,  loo,  Ingoldsby— I  must  not 
eallyou  by  any  other  name— why  do  you  receive  an 
Old  fnend  so  coldly  ?    But  you  guess  my  errand." 

Anli  are  prepared  for  it,  General"  said  Redgaunt- 
let ;  "we  are  not  men  to  be  penned  up  like  slieep  for 
the  slaughter." 


"Pshaw!  yo«r  takd  it  too  Miioiisly--i6t me  9eak 
but  one  word  with  you." 

"  No  words  can  shake  our  purpose,"  said  Red^iontr 
let,  "  were  your  whole  command,  as  1  suppose  is  the 
case,  drawn  round  the  house." 

"lam  certainly  not  unsupported,"  said  the Gsocnl*, 
"  but  if  you  would  hear  me  

"  Hear  in«,  sir,"  said  the  Wander^  steppiiu  far- 
ward;  "I  suppose  I  am  the  mark  you  aim  at— I  so- 
render  myself^  willingly,  to  save  these  gentlemaas  ' 
danger— let  this  at  least  avail  in  their  favour." 

An  exclamation  of  "Never,  never!"  broke  fiw 
the  little  body  of  partisans,  who  threw  theitisdvsi  * 
round  the  unfortunate  Frince,  and  would  baveniad 
or  struck  down  Campbell  had  it  not  been  that  iia  ' 
remained  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  look,  ratfaa 
indicating  impatience  because  they  would  not  kw 
him,  than  (he  least  apprehension  of  violence  at  tbs 
hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  alence.  "I4i 
not,"  he  said,  "know  this  gentleman^'— (Making  a 
profound  bow  to  the, unfortunate  Prince)— "  I  do  ait 
wish  Co  know  him ;  it  is  a  knowledge  which  vfqhU 
suit  neither  of  ua." 

*'  Our  ancestorflk  nevertheless,  have  been  wdl  ae> 
quainted,"  said  Charles,  unable  to  suppress,  even  k 
til  at  hour  of  dmd  and  danger,  the  paioiul  recQUectiani 
of  fallen  royalty. 

"In  one  word,  General  Campbell,"  saidRedgami- 
let,  "is  it  to  be  peace  or  wari— liou  are  a  maaaf 
honour,  and  we  can  trust  you." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the. General;  "andliqv 
that  the  answer  to  your  question  rests  with  yoonaL 
Come,  do  not  be  fools,  gentlemen  t  there  waspofaftpi 
no  great  harm  meant  or  intended  by  your  gathsdag 
together  in  this  obscure  corner,  for  a  bear-bait  or  a 
cock-fight,  or  whatever  other  amusement  you  wu 
have  intended;  but  it  was  a  little  imprudent,  ooo» 
ering  how  you  stand  with  govemmeni,  and  it  bi 
occasioned  some  anxictv.  K\aggerat6d  acooupis  4 
your  purpose  have  been  laid  before  government  by  tki 
information  of  a  traitor  in  your  own  councils;  audi 
was  sent  down  post  to  take  the  command  of  a  aufi- 
dent  number  of  ttftov^  in  case  these  calumnies  flbniU 
be  found  to  have  any  real  foundation.  I  have  ooai 
here,  of  course,  sufficiently  supported  both  with  ca^ 
airy  and  infantry,  to  do  whatever  might  be  necesaan 
but  my  commands  are— and  I  am  sure  they  agm 
with  ray  inclination— lo  make  no  arrests^  nay,  to  mni 
no  farther  inquiries  of  any  kind,  if  this  gooaassenUr 
will  consider  their  own  interest  so  far  as  to  gife  ^ 
their  immediate  purpose,  and  return  quietly  to  tM 
own  houses."  .  * 

"  What  l-akl  r '  exclaimed  ^ir  Riohard  Glendala^ 
"all  without exoeptk>R'}" 

"Ali.  vrithout  oiie  single  exception."  said  Ai 
General;  "such  are  my  orders.  If  you  accept ipr« 
terms,  say  so,  and  make  haste;  for  things  may  biy^ 
pen  to  interfere  with  his  Majesty's  kind  porposss  » 
wanls  you  all." 

"  His  Majesty's  kind  purposes !"  said  the  WaadesL 
"  Do  I  hea'  you  aright,  sir  1"  * 

"  I  speak  the  King^s  very  words,  from  his  ▼eryfanr 
replied  the  General  " '  I  will,'  said  his  Majesty,  w 
serve  the  confidence  of  mv  subjects  by  repoaiog  09 
security  in  the^fideUty  of  the  nullions  who  acKM«% 
ledgQ  my  title— in  tlie  good  sense  and  pnu&enoe  ni^ 
few  who  continue^  from  the  errors  of  education,  M; 
disown  iL'— His  Mf^ty  will  not  even  believe  that  ami 
most  zealous  Jacobites  who  yet  remain  can  nourishW 
thought  of  exciting  a  civil  war,  which  mu^t  be  hm\ 
to  their  families  and  themselves,  besides  uiMvakig 
bloodshed  and  ruin  through  a  peaceful  land.  Hectt*r 
not  even  believe  of  his  kinsman,  that  he  would  tufl^l 
breve  and  generous,  though  raietaken  men,  in  ao  afr^ 
tempt  which  must  ruin  all  who  have  escaped  fom^t 
calamities;  and  he  is  convinced,  that,  did  curioi|r' 
or  any  other  motive  lead  that  person  to  visit  ittlj 
country,  he  would  soon  see  it  was  his  wisest  oooNi-; 
to  return  to  the  continent;  and  his  Majesty  corap^i 
sionates  his  situation  too  much  to  offer  any  obstMmi 
to  his  doing  so." 

"  Is  this  real  P-  said  Redgauntlet.  "  Can  yon  mfi«; 
this?— Am  I~are  ail  are  aay  of  ilhfise  genilmmi 
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*tt  libertjr,  withoat  mterruptlon,  to  embark  b  yooder 
bng,  whichi  I  see,  is  now  again  approaching  the 
shore  T* 

"  Vou,  sir— all— anv  of  the  gentlemen  present,"  said 
the  General,—'*  all  whom  the  vessel  can  cuntsm,  are 
at  liberty  to  embark  uninterrupted  by  me;  but  I  ad* 
vi«  none  to  go  off  who  have  not  powerful  reasons, 
UDoonnected  with  the  present  meeting,  fOr  this  will  be 
remembered  against  no  one." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  IUHlgaumlct,cIaflpinshi8 
hands  together  as  the  words  burst  from  him,  the 
caose  is  lost  for  ever !" 

Gkneral  Campbell  turned  away  to  the  window,  as 

if  to  avoid  hearing  what  they  said.   Their  consul  tatioo 

^  was  but  momentary ;  for  the  door  of  escape  which 

thus  opened  was  as  unexpected  as  the  exigence  was 

threatening.  ^ 

"We  have  yoar  word  ofnonour  for  our  protection," 
Slid,  Sir  Richard  Glendaic,  '*  if  we  dissolve  oor  meet- 
ins  in  obedience  to  yov.  summons?" 

*  Yon  have.  Sir  Richard,"  answered  the  General. 
**And  \  also  have  your  promise,"  said  Rodgauntlet, 

**  that  I  may  go  on  board  yonder  vesw-l,  with  any 
friend  whom  I  may  choose  to  accompany  me  7" 

"Not  only  that,  Mr.  Ingoldsby— or  I  ^dxU  call  yon 
Redgauntlet  once  more-Tyou  may  stay  in  the  omng 
for  a  tide,  until  you  are  joined  by  any  person  who  may 
lemain  at  Fairladies.  After  that,  there  wilt  be  a  sloop 
of  war  on  the  station,  and  I  need  not  say  your  condi- 
tion wiU  then  become  perilous." 

^Perilous  it  should  not  be.  General  Campbell,"  sakl 
Redgauntlet,  "or  more  perilous  to  others  than  to  as, 
if  0(hers  thought  as  I  do  even  in  this  extremity." 

"You  forget  yourself,  mv  friend,"  said  the  unhappy 
Adventurer;  ^*  you  forget  tliatthe  arrival  of  thisirentle- 
man  only  puts  the  cope-stone  on  our  already  adopted 
rMolution  to  abandon  onr  buU-flght,  or  by  whatever 
other  wild  name  this  headlong  enterprise  n)ay  be 
termed.  I  bid  you  farewell,  unfriendly  friends— I  bid 
focf  farewell,"  (bowing  to  the  General,)  "mv friendly 
fee— I  leave  this  strand  as  I  landed  upon  it,  alone,  and 
to  return  no  more!" 

"Wot  alone,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "while  there  is 
Mood  in  the  veins  of  my  father's  son." 

"JVot  alone,"  said  the  other  gentlemen  present, 
stung  with  feelings  which  almost  overpowered  the 
better  reasons  under  which  they  had  acted.  "We 
will  not  disown  our  principles,  or  see  your  person 
eodffn£;ered." 

*  If  it  be  only  your  purpose  tc  see  the  sentle- 
Bian  to  the  beach,**  said  General  Campbell,  "I  will 
myeelf  go  with  you.  My  presence  among  you,  un- 
cnncd,  and  in  your  power,  will  be  a  pledge  of  my 
friendly  intentions,  and  will  overawe,  should  such 
be  offered,  any  interruption  on  the  part  of  officious 
pMons."  « 

*•  Be  it  so,"  sakl  the  Adventurer,  with  the  sir  of  a 
Frince  to  a  subject ;  not  of  one  who  complied  with  the 
BBODest  of  an  enemy  too  powerful  to  be  r^sistod. 

They  left  the  apartment— they  left  the  house— an 
•nautoenticated  and  dubious^  but  appalling,  sen fuitipn 
«f  terror  had  already  spread  ifsclf  among  the  inferior 
leuiners,  who  had  so  short  time  before  strutted,  and 
htetlc^  and  thronged  tlie  doorway  and  the  passages. 
A  report  bad  arisen,  of  which  the  origin  could  ,not  be 
Inoed,  of  troops  advancing  towards  the  spot  in  con- 
ifAerame  nnmoers;  and  men  who.  for  one  reason  or 
^iher,  vrere  most  of  them  amenable  to  the  arm  of 
^ — rei\  had  either  shrunk  into  stables  or  comers,  or 
toe  place  entirely.  There  was  solitude  on  the 
jscape,  excepting  the  small  party  which  now 
red  towards  the  rude  pier,  where  a  boat  lay  man- 
«pw,  agreeably  to  Redgauntlm's  orders  previously 
jwren» 

The  last  bar  of  the  Stewarts  leant  on  Redganntlet*s 
arm  as  they  walked  towards  the  beach ;  for  the  ground 
va^  roosh,  and  he  no  longer  possessed  -the  elasticity 
«f  limb  and  of  spirit  which  had.  twenty  years  before, 
caiTied  hiin  over  many  a  Highland  hill,  aa  light  as 
one  of  their  native  deer.  His  adherents  followed, 
looking  on  theground,  their  feelings  atrugs;ling  against 
Ae  dicrates  of  their  reason. 

General  Campbell  accompanied  them  with  an  air 
«f  apparent  ease  and  indifierence,  but  watching,  at  the 


same  time,  and  no  doubt  whh  some  anxiety,  the 
changing  foatures  of  those  who  acted  in  this  extraor- 
dinary scene. 

Dafsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed  their  onde^ 
whose  violence  thoy  no  longer  feared,  while  his  cha- 
racter attracted  their  respect ;  and  Alan  Fnirford. ac- 
companied them  from  interest  in  their  fate,  unnoticed 
in  a  party  where  all  were  too  much  occupiid  with 
their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  aa  with  the 
impending  crisis,  to  attend  to  liis  presence. 

Half  way  betwixt  the  house  and  the  beach,  they 
saw  the^  bodies  of  Nanty  Ewart  and  Cristal  Nixon 
blackening  in  thft;  sun. 

"That  waayour  informer  7"  said  Redgauntlet,  look- 
ing back  to  General  Campbell,  who  only  nodded  hjs 
assent. 

"  Caitiff  wretch  !*'  exclaim*^  Redgauntlet :—"  and 
yet  the  name  xrere  better  b»sfe  towed  r  n  the  mol  who 
could  be  misled  by  thee." 

"That  sound  broadsword  cut,"  sail  the  General, 
"  has  saved  us  the  shame  of  rewarding  a  traitor." 

They  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  The 
Prince  stood  a  moment  with  folded  arms,  and  lookki 
around  him  in  deep  silence.  A  paper  was  then  slipped 
into  his  hands— he  looked  at  it.  and  said,  "  I  find  the 
two  fri(  nds  I  have  left  at  Fairladies  are  epLrized  of 
my  destination,  and  propose  to  embark  from  Bownesa. 
I  jprcsume  this  will  not  he  an  infringement  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  you  have  acted?" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  General  Campbell t 
*  they  shall  nave  all  facility  to  join  you." 

"I  wish,  then,"  said  Charles,  "only  another  com- 
panion.—Redgauntlet,  the  air  of  this  country  is  as 
hostile  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  These  gentlemen  have 
made  their  peace,  or  rather  they  have  done  nothing  to 
break  it.  But  yon— come  yoiL  and  share  my  home 
where  chance  snail  cast  it.  We  shall  never  see  these 
shores  again ;  but  we  will  talk  of  them,  and  of  pur 
disconcerted  bull-fight." 

"  I  follow  you.  Sire,  tbroogh  life,"  said  Redgauntlet, 
"  as  I  would  have  followed  you  to  death.  Permit  me 
one  moment." 

The  Prince  then  looked  round,  and. seeing  the 
abashed  countenances  of  his  other  adherents  bent 
upon  the  ground,  he  hastened  to  say,  "Do  not  think 
that  you,  gentlemen,  have  obliged  me  less  because 
your  zeal  was  mingld  with  prudence,  entertained,  I 
am  sure,  more  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that  of 
your  country,  than  from  selfish  apprehensions." 

He  stepped  from  one  to  anoihei,  and,  amid  sobs  and 
bursting  tears^  received  the  adieusof  the  last  remnant 
which  had  hitherto  supported  hisjofty  pretensions, 
and  addressed  them  individually  with  accents  of  ten> 
demess  and  affection. 

The  General  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed  to  Red- 
gauntlet to  speak  with  him  while  this  scene  proceeded. 
"It  is  now  all  over,"  he  said,  "and  Jacobite  will  bo 
henceforward  no  longer  a  party  name.  When  you 
lire  of  foreign  parts,  and  wisn  to  make  your  peace,  let 
me  know.  Your  restless  zeal  alone  has  impeded  your 
pardon  hitherto." 

"  And  now  I  shall  not  need  it,"  said  Rcd^nunflei. 
"I  leave  England  forever;  but  lam  not  di^ttleased 
that  you  should  hear  my  family  adieus.— Nephew. 
come  hither.  In  presence  of  General  Campbell,  I  Jell 
you,  that  though  to  breed  you  up  in  my  own  political 
opinions  has  been  for  many  years  my  anxious  wish,  I 
am  now  glad  that  it  could  not  be  arcompliphed.  Yo» 
pass  nnder  the  service  of  the  reigning  Monarch  with- 
out the  necessity  of  changing  your  allegiance— a 
chan/je,  however,"  he  added,  looking  around  him, 
"which  sits  more  easy  on  honourable  men  than  I  could 
have  anticipated ;  but  some  wear  the  badge  of  their 
loyalty  on  the  sleeve,  and  others  in  the  heart.— You 
will,  from  henceforth,  be  uncontrolled  master  of  all 
the  property  of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive  your 
father— of  all  that  belonged  to  him— excepting  this, 
his  good  sword,"  (laying  bis  hand  on  the  weapon  he 
wore)  "which  shall  never  fi^ht  for  the  House  of 
Hanover;  and  as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon 
more,  I  shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  wide 
ocean.  Bless  ynu,  young  man  I  Jf  I  have  dealt  harshly 
with  you,  forgive  me.  J  had  set  my  whole  desires  on 
one  point,— God  knows,  with  no  selfish  purpose ;  ani 
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I  am  jusUy  punished  by  thw  final  termination  of  my 
views,  for  bavifig  been  too  little  scrupulous  in  the 
means hv which ipursued  them.  Niece, farewell, and 
may  Groa  bless  you  also !" 

*^No,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  seizing  his  hand  eagerly. 
"You  have  been  hitherto  ray  protector,— you  are  now 
in  sorrow,  let  me  be  your  attendant  and  your  com- 
forter in  exile !" 

"  I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmerited  affection ; 
but  it  cannot  and  must  not  bie.  The  curtain  here  falls 
between  us.  1  go  to  the  house  of  another-If  I  leave 
it  beforo  I  quit  the  earth,  it  shall  be  only  for  the  House 
of  God.  Once  more,  farewell  both !— The  fatal  doom," 
he  aaid,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  will,  I  trust,  now 
depart  from  the  House  of  Redgaunttet,  since  its  pre- 
sent representative  has  adhered  to  the  winning  side. 
I  am  convinced  he  will  not  change  it,  should  it  m  turn 
become  the  losing  one." 

The  unfortunate  Charies  Edward  had  now  given 
his  last  adieus  to  his  downcast  adherents.  He  made" 
•  sign  with  his  hand  to  Redgauntlet,  who  came  to 
assist  him  into  the  skiff.  Greneral  Campbell  also 
oflfered  his  assistance;  the  rest  appearing  too  much 
affected  by  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  to  pre- 
vent him. 

"You  are  not  sorry,  General,  to  do  me  this  last  act 
of  courtesy,"  said  the  Chevalier;  "and,  on  my  part,  I 
thank  you  for  it.  You  have  taught  me  the  pnnciple 
on  which  men  on  the  scaffold  feel  forgiveness  and 
kindness  even  for  their  executioner.— Farewell  I'* 

They  were  seated  m  the  boat,  which  presently  pulled 
off  from  the  land.  Tlie  Oxford  divine  broke  out  into 
a  loud  benediction,  in  terms  which  GSeneral  Campbell 
was  too  generous  to  criticise  at  the  time,  or  to  remem- 
ber aAerwards  ;— nay,  it  is  said  that,  Whig  and  Camp- 
bell 88  he  was,  he  could  not  help  joining  in  the  uni- 
versal Amen  I  which  resounded  from  the  shore. 


CONCLUSION. 

BY  DR.  DRYASDUar, 
Ut  A  lETTKR  TO  THE  AUTHOB  OP  WAVSaLY. 

I  AM  truly  sorry,  my  worthy  and  much  respected  sir, 
that  my  anxious  researches  have  neither, in  the  form  of 
letters,  nor  of  diaries,  or  other  memoranda,  been  able 
to  discover  more  than  I  have  hitherto  transmitted,  of 
the  history  of  the  Redgauntlet  family.  But  I  observe 
in  an  old  newspaper  called  the  Whitehall  Gazette,  of 
which  I  fortunately  possess  a  file  for  several  years, 
that  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet  was  presented  to 
his  late  Majesty  at  the  drawingt^om,  by  Lieutenant- 
Genei;pl  Camobell— upon  which  the  Editor  observes, 
in  the  way  of  comment,  that  we  were  going,  remis 
abpie  velist  into  the  interests  of  the  Pretender,  since  a 
Scot  had  presented  a  Jacobite  at  Court  I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  room  (the  frank  being  only  uncial)  for  his 
farther  observations,  tending  to  show  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  many  well-instructed  persons  of 
the  period,  that  the  young  King  might  himself  be  in- 
duced to  become  one  of  tlie  Stewarts'  faction,- a 
catastrophe  from  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
preserve  these  kingdoms. 

I  perceive  also,  by  a  marriage  contract  m  the  family 
repositories,  that  Miss  Lilias  Redgauntlet  of  Red- 
gauntlet, about  eighteen  mouths  after  the  transactions 
you  have  commemorated,  intermarried  with  Alan 
Fairford,  Esq.  Advocate,  of  ClinkdoUar,  who,^  I  think, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude  to  be  the  same 
person  whose  iiame  occurs  so  frequentl)r  in  the  pages 
of  your  narration.  In  my  last  excursion  to  Edin- 
burgh, I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  an  old 
cadie,  from  whom,  at  the  expense  of  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
and  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  I  extracted  the  import- 
ant inibrmation,  that  he  knew  Pater  Peebles  very 


well,  and  had  dnink  many  a  mutehkin  wiih  bin  lo 
Cadie  Fraser's  time,  fie  said  that  he  liy^  ten  yon 
after  King  George's  accession,  in  the  momentaiya 
pectation  of  winning  his  cause  every  day  in  the  Sei- 
sion  time,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  at  lait  fefl 
down  dead,  in  what  my  informer  called  a  **  Peipiexi(]r 
fit,"  upon  a  "proposal  for  a  composition  being  made  id 
him  in  the  Outer-House.  I  have  chosen  to  retain  m/ 
informer's  phrase,  not  being  able  justly  to  detenniae 
whether  it  is  a  commtion  of  the  word  apoplezf,  u 
my  friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  supposes,  or  the  nameof  nait 
pecuhar  disorder  incidental  to  those  who  have  concern 
m  the  Courts  of  Law,  as  many  callings  and  eondi- 
tionsof  men  have  diseases  appropriate  to  themselra. 
The  same  cadie  also  remembered  Blind  Willie  Ste- 
venson, who  was  called  Wandering  Willie,  and  vb 
ended  his  days  **  unco  beinly,  in  Su*  Arthur  Redgamt 
let's  ha'  neak."    "He  Iwd  done  the  family  nan 

5ood  tum,^'  he  said,  "specially  when  ane  of  ibe 
^rgyle  gentlemen  was  coming  down  on  a  when  of 
them  that  had  the  '  auld  leaven'  about  them,  9aAmA 
hae  taen  every  man  of  them,  and  nae  leas  nor  beaded 
and  hajnged  them.  But  WilEe,  and  a  friend  they  bii 
called  Robin  the  Rambler,  gae  them  wamia^  bi 
playing  tunes  such  as,  'the  Campbells  are coauai 
and  the  like,  whereby  they  got  timeous  wamiof  to 
take  the  wing."  I  need  not  point  out  to  voor  aeBl^ 
ness,  my  worthy  sir,  that  this  seems  to  refer  to  warn 
inaccurate  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  jsb 
seem  so  much  interested. 

Respecting  Redgauntlet^  about  whose  sobaMt 
history  you  are  more  particularly  inquiaitive,  I  inn 
learned  from  an  excellent  person  who  waa  a  imt  b 
the  Scottish  Monastery  of  Ratisboo,  befora  its  aif- 
prcssion^  that  he  remamed  tor  two  or  three  yean  ii 
the  (amily  of  the  Chevalier,  and  only  left  it  at  last ii 
consequence  of  some  discords  in  that  melanchoh 
household.    As  he  had  hinted  to  General  Campbel  , 
he  exchanged  his  residence  for  the  cloister,  aad  dti-  ^ 
played  jn  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  stiong  aenseof 
the  duties  of  religion,  which  in  his  earlier  dayi  be 
had  too  much  neglected,  being  altogether  engaged » 
political  apeculationa  andintnguea.    He  loae  towt 
situation  of  Prior,  in  the  house  which  he  belonged  Ui  j 
and  wliich  was  of  a  very  strict  order  of  religioo..  B* ' 
sometimes  received  his  countrymen,  whom  acqtei 
brought  to  Ratisbon,  and  curiosity  induced  to  viniifat 

Monastery  of .    But  it  was  remarked,  that  iboqp 

he  listened  with  interest  and  attention,  whin  BritiB 
or  particulariy  Scotland,  became  the  subject  of  coa- 
versation,  he  never  either  introduced  or  prolongBd 
the  subject,  never  used  the  English  lang  laee,  new 
inquiiea  about  English  afRur&  and^  abovn  all,  ne«ff 
mentioned  his  own  family.  His  stnct  observaiioarf 
the  rules  of  his  order  gave  him,  at  the  time  of  ni 
death,  some  pretensions  to  be  chosen  a  saini,  and  the 

brethren  of  the  Monastery  of made  great  eSoMf 

for  that  efifect,  and  brought  forward  some  plaaaw* 
proofs  of  miracles.  But  there  was  a  arcvnutaafli 
which  threw  a  doubt  over  the  subject,  and  preveaw 
the  Gipnsistory  from  acceding  to  the  wienies  of.n 
worthy  brethren.  Under  his  nabit,  and  secured  lo^ 
small  silver  box,  he  had  worn  perpetually  aitrand  n 
neck  a  lock  of  hair,  which  the  fathers  avouched  to  be 
a  relic.  But  the  Avocalo  del  Piablo,  in  combsiiac 
(as  was  his  official  duty)  the  pretensions  of  the  cn- 
didate  for  sanctity,  made  it  at  least  equally  prababli 
that  the  supposed  relic  was  taken  from  the  hesdofa 
brother  of  the  deceased  Prior,  who  had  been  exeeSM 
for  adherence  to  the  Stewart  family  in  1746-6;  aai 
the  motto,  Haud  oblivUcenduvu  seemed  to  intUMli 
a  tone  of  mundane  feeUng  and  recollection  of  i» 
juries,  which  made  it  at  least  doubtfiil  whether^svet 
in  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the  cloister,  Father  Hapl 
had  forgotten  the  sufoingsandiigunM  <»f  the  Hatfl 
of  Redgauntlet 
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TuThles  of  tba  Cramdert  ww  ^taraiiaed  upom  m  fhe  tiCta 
•r  ibe  folWwiiiff  MriM  of  Umb*  novels,  ratiMr  t^  the  adviee  of 
tlw  Ikw  friMda  whom  <lMth  boa  new  randwwl  mUI  fewer,  than 
tj  the  aaUiOT'e  own  laate^  Not  bat  that  ha  law  plahriy  enoofh 
tae  interaal  whicb  ought  be  exeitad  by  the  very  name  of  the 
«>ttaadea,  bat  he  wa«  edbeioita  at  the  mum  tine  that  that  in* 
Iweat  was  of  a  charaetar  whieh  U  might  be  mora  eaar  tu  eraata 
than  to  aatasiy,  and  that  hf  the  mention  of  oo  magniileent  a 
•etyect  eaeli  naader  might  be  indveed  to  call  up  to  hie  Mnafina- 
tioo  a  sicetch  ao  exteaaive  and  ao  grand,  that  it  might  not  be  in 
the  poww  of  the  anchor  to  fill  it  np,  who  wonld  una  atand  In 
the  ptedicwaant  of  the  dwarf  bringing  with  him  n  aiandard  to 
aMacare  bta  own  atatum,  and  abowing  himaelf,  tbaraftm,  mj» 
Slane,  "  a  dwarf  aMire  wage  than  ooOb" 

It  ia  a  fiaet,  if  it  ware  worth  while  toaxamine  it,  that  the  pnb< 
iiafaer  aad  anthor,  howemar  aMioh  tlteir  gooeal  intaraata  am  the 
auBC,  may  be  said  to  diffu  ao  far  aa  tillapagea  am  eonoaroed  ; 
and  it  ia  n  aeerat  of  tho  tato-lalling  art,  if  it  eouid  be  termed  a 
aaeret  worth  knowing,  that  a  Inking  title,  aa  it  ia  calM,  bast 
ra  Ube  jmrpoae  of  the  bookseUar,  ainee  it  often  aoae  fkr  to 
bit  liak,  and  aalU  an  edition  not  unflraqiiantly  befma  the 
V  have  amll  aeeo  iL  Bat  the  anthor  ooghi  to  aeak  awre 
pennaaeat  fame,  and  wiahlhat  his  work,  wbea  its  loaveaare 
ftxst  cat  open,  alWMild  bo  at  laaat  ftirir  jadfsd  of.  Thua  many 
of  the  beat  aoraliala  have  been  aoxiooa  to  give  their  works  saeh 
titles  aa  render  it  out  of  the  leader's  power  to  coajaetwe  thoir 
eoataacs,  oatil  they  should  have  aa  opportunity  ofmading  them. 

All  thia  did  not  praveat  tlie  Talee  of  tho  Cnisadera  from  ba- 
iog  the  titlo  ftxed  on ;  and  the  ee|ebiated  |rear  of  projeota  (eight- 
een handrad  and  tweoty-flve)  being  the  ume  of  pablioation,  an 
introdaetioa  waa  paRflzed  according  to  the  hnnMHir  of  the  day. 

The  tret  tale  of  this  seriee  waa  inDoenced  in  its  atnietaraL  ra- 
ther by  the  wish  to  avoid  the  general  aapoelations  wbioli  might 
be  foraied  from  the  title,  than  to  ooroply  with  anyr  one  of  them, 
aad  so  diaaopoint  the  reat  The  story  waa,  therefore,  lem  an 
inudeat  belonging  to  the  Cnisadea,  thaa  one  which  waa  ocea- 
aiooad  b/  the  singalar  cast  of  mind  introdaoed  and  apread  wide 
*  by  thoM  memombla  undertakinfs.    The  ooafusion  among  fa- 


fbnaking  his  huoaohold  goda  to  seel 
Scottish  traditir "    '  -*--'- 


•liifes  waa  not  the  leaat  concomitant  evil  of  tlie  extraordinary 
inepoaderanoe  of  thia  superstition.  '  It  was  no  UDOaual  thing 
for  a  Ctnsader,  returning  from  his  long  toils  of  war  and  pilgrim- 
age, to  find  hie  (kmily  augmented  by  aoroa  young  off-aAoot,  of 
whom  the  deserted  matron  could  give  no  vary  aecurale  aaeouat, 
or  perhvpa  to  find  his  maniage-bad  filled,  and  that,  inaisad  of 
beamung  nune  to  an  old  man,  his  household  dame  had  pra- 
ftrred  being  the  lady«love  of  a  young  one.  Nameroua  am  the 
stari«a  of  this  kind  told  in  dillbraot  parte  of  Europe ;  and  the 
i«tnraed  knight  or  baron,  according  to  hia  t^mpec,  eat  down 
lood-aatarenly  contented  with  the  account  whtch  his  lady  gave 
of  a  doubtAil  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to  vindieate  his 
whieh,  afler  all,  had  beeosendangered  chiefly  by  his 
*  '   "        "old  goda  to  seek  adventursain  Palestine. 

-,  quoiedf  I  think,  in  aomi  nrtof  HwBor- 

dw  Mfnatrelsy^  ascribes  lo  the  elan  of  Tr-eedM,  a  ftmilj 
aloat  and  warliM,  a  oescant  which  would  not  ha-ra  miab« 
a  hero  of  anUquity.  A  baron,  aomewhat  a^Ueriy  wo  may  anp- 
pose,  bad  wedded  a  btuom  young  ladjr.  and  soma  nsoatha  after 
their  union  he  left  her  to  ply  the  disuis  alone  in  bis  old  lowar, 
among  the  mountains  of  tke  county  of  Peeblee,  near  tbasources 
•f  the  Tweed.  Ha  returned  after  seveo  or  eight  yeara,  no  na- 
eoounoa  space  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  found  his 
fkmily  had  not  been  lonely  ia  his  absence  the  lady  having  been 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, .(of  whose  approadi  she 
Muld  give  tlie  best  kceount  of  any  one,)  who  hung  on  her  skirts, 
and  called  her  mammy,  and  was  just  such  as  the  baroa  would 
hate  lunged  to  call  bis  son,  but  Uiat  he  eould^y  oo  means  make 
his  age  coneapood,  acconiiog  to  the  doctrine  of  civiliaaai  with 
his  own  departure  for  Palestine.  He  spplied  to  his  wife,  there- 
fbce.  fbr  ttw  solution  of  this  dilemma.  .  The  lady,  after  many 
fleoda  of  tears,  which  she  had  leserved^  for  the  eecaaioo.  in- 
formed the  honest  aootleaMn,  -that,  walking  one  day  alone  by 
Uie  baoka  of  the  infant  river,  a  human  form  arose  fkom  a  deep 
eddy  atill  known  and  temiad  Tweed-pool,  wlio  deigned  to  in- 
form tmr  that  he  was  the  tutelar  fenins  of  the  stream,  and, 
taigre.  Kaign,  became  the  fether  of  the  suirdy  fellow,  whose 
appearance  had  so  much  surprised  her  husband.  This  story, 
Bowever  suitable  to  Pagan  timee,  would  have  met  with  full 
cmdanoe  from  few  of  the  baron's  contemporaries,  but  tho  wife 
was  yooDC  and  beaotifU,  the  hasband  old  and  in  hia  dotage ; 
her  famrily  (the  Fraaers.  it  is  believed)  were  powerful  and  war- 
Hke,  aod  the  baron  had  had  fighting  enou^  in  the  holy  wars. 
The  event  waa,  that  he  believed,  w  seemed  to  believe,  the  tale, 
aad  remained  contented  with  the  child  with  whom  his  wife 
and  tne  Twreed  had  generously  presented  him.  The  only  cir- 
camatanoe  which  preeerved  the  memory  of  the  incident  was, 
thai  the  youth  retained  the  name  of  Tweed,  or  Tweedie.  The 
hama,  noeanwhile,  could  not,  as  the  old  Scotch  song  says, 
**  Keep  the  cradle  rowing,**  and  the  Tweed  apparently  thought 
one  aatural  son  was  familv  enough  for  a  deoent  Presbyterian 
lover ;  and  ao  little  gall  ban  the  baron  in  his  eompoaition.  that 
having  bred  up  the  juung  Tweed  aa  his  heir  while  he  livl^d,  he 
Mt  him  io  that  capacity  when  he  died,  and  the  son  of  the  ri- 
ver-god founded  the  femily  of  Drummelzier  and  othem,  from 
whom  have  flowed,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Bttrick  Shepherd, 
"onoy  a,  htvn  fellow,  aad  asaay  a  banld  feat" 


Thetaleof  the  noble  Mortngarissoinewhat  of  the  8 
ion  <^Oennan 


rman  popular  sonn,  entitled, 

Sammlung  Dentsehen  Volkslieder,  Berlin,  1807;  published  w 
Meeera.  Busching  and  Von  der  Hagen.  The  song  ia  suppoaad 
to  be  extracted  from  a  manuscript  ehrooicle  of  Nicolas  Tho- 


■iBRii,  ehaptatn  to  SL  Leonard  in  wiessenhom,  and  dated  1939. 
The  ballad,  which  is  popular  in  (3ennany,  is  supposed,  fteva 
the  language,  to  have  been  composed  in  the  fiAeenth  century. 
The  Noble  moringer,  a  powerful  baron  of  Oermany,  about  v> 
aet  oat  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  8t  Thomas,  with  the  gt- 
Agiaphy  of  whieh  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  resolves  to  com- 
mit his  castle,  dominions,  and  lady,  to  the  vassal  who  aliooM 
pledge  him  to  keep  watch  over  tliem  till  the  seven  years  of  bla 
pitgnmago  weic  accomplished.  Hia  ehamberiain,  an  eldeify 
•na  a  cautious  man,  deolinas  Oie  inist,  bbsorviog,  that  atran 
iaya,  inatead  of  aeven  years,  would  be  the  utmostapaoe  to  which 
he  would  aooaant  to  uledge  himeelf  for  tho  fidelity  of  any  wo- 
man. TIm  eaquiie  of  the  Noble  Moringer  ooDfidentlv  accepta 
the  trust  lefbsed  by  the  durabertain,  and  the  baron  deuarts  tm 
his  pilgrimage^  'The  aewm  lears  are  bow  elapeed,  all  save  a 
single  day  and  night,  when,  behold,  a  vision  descends  oa  tba 
noble  pilgrim  aa  he  slaepa  in  the  land  of  the  strasgar. 

**  It  wu  the  nobis  Moringsr  widilo  an  orehard  sispt, 

Wh«ii  on  lb*  B«rDn*«tlanrticrlng  Knw  a  bodine  rl«ion  erept, 

And  whnaptnd  in  hia  ear  •  Toioe,  <  'Tia  dsM,  8ir  KaigliC,  U>  wabi— 

Thy  iady  aiid  thy  heritage  another  mailer  talis- 

••  'Thy  tower  another  banner  knowi,  thr  ateed*  another  rain,    . 

AmA  •toop  them  to  aaodier't  will  thy  s allant  vawal  train ; 

And  ahe,  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  faiihittl  eace  ami  fair,  ' 

nis  night,  within  thy  niher'i  hall,  ebe  wede  Manutten'aheir*  ** 

The  Moringer  starts  up  and  prays  to  his  patron  St.  Thomaa, 
to  lesem  him  ttom  the  impending  shame,  which  his  deyotu» 
to  bis  patron  had  placed  him  ia  ttenger  of  incurring.    St  Tho> 
mas,  who  roust  have  felt  the  justice  of  die  iropotatioo,  perfetma 
a  miracle.   The  Morlnger's  senses  were  drenched  in  oblivion, 
and  when  he  waked  he  lay  in  a  well-known  spot  of  his  e%m  do- 
main i  on  his  right  the  Caatle  of  his  fethers,  and  on  his  left  tha 
mill,  which,  a«  usual,  was  built  not  far  distant  from  the  Caatla. 
*'  He  leaned  npon  hb  pllg rim't  aCalT,  and  to  tho  nill  he  drew— 
Soallend  wa  hia  goodly  form  that  none  their  naater  knew. 
The  baron  lo  the  adiler  ■aU,  '  Good  friend,  for  eharity. 
Tell  a  poor  pilgrim.  In  your  land,  what  tklioge  may  there  be  1* 
*•  The  mfUer  anewered  him  agiin— <  He  knew  of  Utile  oew«, 
Save  that  the  lade  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegreom  chcoe* ; 
Her  haatnod  died  io  diatanl  land,  each  u  the  eonatant  word, 
Hia  death  aiu  beavjr  on  our  aoule,  be  wai  a  worthy  lord. 
•• '  Of  hUn  I  held  the  little  mill,  wbieh  wina  me  living  fne— 
(Sod  reet  the  baron  in  hie  grave,  he  aye  waa  kind  to  me ! 
And  when  8t  Martin*e  Udeeomcs  nnmd,  and  mDlere  take  tbsiy  taiL 
The  prieet  thatpraya  for  Moriogcr  thall  have  bodi  oope  and  Mols.*  ** 

The  baron  proceeds  to  tha  Castle  gate*  which  is  boiled  t« 
prevent  inliusion.  while  the  inside  or  the  mansion  mag  witia 
praparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  lady.  TtiQ  pilgrim  prayed 
tlia  porter  for  entrance,  oomuring  him  by  hia  own  soflwrinob 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  lato  Moringer ;  by  the  orders  of  hia  ladf , 
tha  warder  gave  him  admittanoe. 

•'  Then  up  the  hall  paced  Morlnfw,  hie  step  waa  tad  and  alow  | 

h  nat  fall  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  eeemed  tMx  lord  to  know. 

He  aat  him  oo  a  lowly  benoh,  Dppreaeeil  wMb  we  and  wrong ; 

Short  while  be  eat,  but  ns'er  to  biia  aeemed  little  ^>aoe  ao  long. 

•<  Now  epent  waa  day,  and  feaating  o'er,  and  corns  waa  evening  bear 

The  time  waa  aigh  when  new  made  brides  retire  to  nuptial  bcmm. 

*  pnr  Csatk'a  wont,*  a  brkle'a  man  aaid,  *  hath  been  both  Arm  aadlaea 
Wo  gaceile  harbour  in  ear  haHe  tUI  he eball ehant  a eeng.*  *• 

When  thbs  called  apon,  the  disguised  baron  sung  the  follow^ 
ing  melamAMriy  ditty  :— 
** '  Chill  iowi  the  lay  of  frozen  age,*  *twaa  thna  (he  pilgrim  enog 

*  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  uolooka  hia  heavy  teagua. 
Onee  (Ud  I  elt,  tboa  brfdefroom  gay,  st  board  aa  rich  aa  ihina, 
Aad  by  my  eide  aa  fair  a  bride,  with  all  her  charma,  waa  mine. 

" '  Bat  tine  traecd  fturowa  on  mv  face,  and  I  grew  dlver-hafarsdi 
For  loeka  of  brown  aod  cheeka  of  yonth,  aae  leifi  thia  brow  aad  beard  t 
Once  rich,  bat  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  liFe'e  lalaat  etage. 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  tbe  lay  of  Aroien  aga.* " 

Tlie  lady,  moved  at  the  doleAd  reeonaetiona  whieh  the  pabn* 
er*8  song  recalled,  sent  to  him  a  cup  of  wine>    The  palmer,  ha- 
ving exhauated  the  goblet,  returned  it,  and  having  first  dropped 
in  the  cup  his  nuptial  ring,  requeated  tba  lady  to  pledge  bar  va- 
nerable  goeet 
**  The  fins  haUi  eaogbt  the  lady'e  rye,  eha  vlsws  It  elaae  and  near, 
Thsn  might  yon  hear  her  ehriek  aload,  *  Tbe  Mnioga  ia  bets  I* 
Then  might  yoa  aee  her  ciart  from  eeat,  while  lean  in  ionenla  fall. 
But  if  ebe  wept  for  )oy  or  woe,  the  ladies  beet  eao  tall. 
••  Full  loud  aba  nuered  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every  aalatly  pewar 
That  had  reatored  tbe  Moringw  before  the  midnight  hoar ; 
Aad  load  aha  uttersd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  waa  theta  bride, 
Thai  had  like  her  prearrvad  her  U-o«h,  or  bean  eo  sorely  Uied. 
••  •  Yea,  here  I  elaim  the  praiae,'  ehe  ekid,  *  to  eonatant  matrooedaa. 
Who  keep  *Jie  troth  that  they  have  plight  so  ateadfhatly  and  true ; 
For  eooni  the  term  howe*ar  yoa  will,  ee  that  yon  ewint  ari^t, 
lieeatvelveaMothe  and  a  day  ars  out  wbsa  Mis  tall  twsleeieal^i 
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•'tlwaiMantottaadMnroMvpiburalebion  ihertlwdnw, 
H*  kncdad  btfoic  the  Morinc er,  and  down  bit  weapon  threw ; 

*  My  oath  and  koif  btljr  faith  are  broke,'  theae  were  the  word*  ha  mM 

*  Than  take,  nj  liege,  thy  raaaal't  eward,  and  uke  tbr  vaaMl'a  bead. 


**  The  nobta  Moringcr  ba  eailed,  ud  tbao  aknid  did  mf. 
*  Ha  ratb«e  wiadoin  that  bath  loaaatl  eeven  twehremoiitha  and  »  day  ; 
My  daughter  now  hath  fifleen  yean,  fame  a)«aka  bar  sweet  and  lair : 
I  give  bar  for  the  bride  yoa  loee,  and  name  ner  for  my  heir.  ■ 

**  •  The  Toanff  bridegroom  hath  youtfafal  bride,  tba  aid  teUagvoMB  iha 
Wbeio  ibitb  waa  kept  till  term  and  tide  eo  panstaally  were  told ;  [old, 
Batbleealnga  on  the  warder  kind  that  opea  my  ca«lle«ate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  1  came  a  day  too  lata.' " 

There  ig  alao,  in  th«  rich  field  of  Gernum  romenoe,  another 
•dition  of  thia  utory,  which  has  been  converted  by  M.  Tieek 
fwnoee  laboun  of  titat  kind  have  been  to  renuirkabie)  into  the 
jnibtjtet  of  one  of  hia  romantic  dnunas.  It  ia,  howoTer,  anoe- 
eeaaanr  to  detail  it,  as  the  preaent  author  adopted  hia  idea  of 
the  (ale  chiefly  (yom  the  edition  preaerved  in  the  maoeioiidf 
Raighhall,  of  old  the  maoaioo-huuse  of  the  family  of  Bradebaigh, 
•ow  poiaeaaed  by  Uieir  deseendanu  on  the  foaale  aide,  the 
Earis  of  Baloamu.  The  story  greatly  raMinNea  that  of  the  No- 
ble Moringer,  only  there  it  no  miracle  of  8t  Thomas  to  ahoek 
(he  belief  of  good  Protestants.  I  am  permitted,  by  my  noUe 
frianda,  the  lord  and  lady  of  Haighhall,  to  print  the  foTlowinff 
Mlmet  from  the  ikmily  genealofj. 

SUc  9iM  Bnmstiaglie  fZH  w jVobell  innulttY  sitti 
Aonc  to  &t  (otn  teas  fli  T  AoU  trtfre  ait  ?l|uj|0 
*  fRfst  traueUet  sim  J9      i  Tiwln  He  IQaoAe  aim 
JaottUn^ec  anH  numrUli    i  IBUlc^hU  UfM  tosue 

oC  tliXs  i^labeU  in  a  iitmni  t^  ttatiftCon  of  unTiouteTi 
betCts  Uiat  (n  fitWauamSTaluitwoe's  ataence 
(Mnffe  10  veares  t^ants  (n  tfie  toaves]  st^e  marrCeH  a 
iBtlct)  ftt.  %t  wnitam  retornfnae  from  tlie  toares 
came  In  a  palmers  Mft  amongst  t\»  9ooce  to 
baflbe.  Wt)o  \slbtn  sie  mm  $p  congetrCnae  ttat  ^ 
uboureu  ^tv  former  tusbanH  toept  for  totiCcb  tie 
Bt  cta^tfceu  t)er  at  tofc])  Ar  WtlUam  toent  anH 
nuOie  tlm  selfe  ftnatone  to  tfs  CennantB  (n  toct 
igace  tire  tkt  fleir.  tut  neare  to  Xetoton  3Par&e  Sbc 
wClUam  onertoolteMm  anH  slue  t)Cm.  0te  safH 
Same  ilUtbell  teas  enlosneH  fis  \>n  confessor  to 
toe  yennances  bs  gofng  onest  euerstoeek  bare* 
tout  anTibare  legg^  to  a  Crosse  ner  W(gan  from 
tbe  tagbe  Mlest  sbe  UueH  U  in  called  ftUOA  S  to 
tt(s  traj;;  $^  tS)er  monument  Ases  in  tBCgan 
CImvcbassouseetbcrSortrli.  _  ^ 
i  An:  9om:  1316. 


. jar  wttim  iround  HMahhall.  both  of  the 

Cafholic  penances  of  the  Lady  Mabel,  and  of  tUa  melaneholjr 
eranaaetioo  in  particular ;  the  whole  history  waa  within  the 
meaory  of  man  portrayed  apon  a  glass  window  in  the  hall, 
where  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  preserved.  Mab's  Croaa  is 
•tia  extant  An  old  decayed  building  is  said  to  have  been  the 
plaM  where  the  Lady  Mabel  was  condemned  to  render  penance, 
hr  wttking  hither  (h>m  Hai^hhall  barefooted  and  bvelegged 
fer<he  performance  of  her  devotiona.  This  relic,  to  which  an 
Mieedote  ao  curious  is  annexed  Js  now  unfortunately  niinoos. 
Time  and  whitewash,  aays  Mr.  Roby,  have  altogether  defkced 
IheeOfieaof  the  kaicht and  lady  on  the  tomb.  The  particu- 
*|iri  9m  pitaannd  iiiMr.  Roby'S  Traditiona  of  LucaMiira  •  to 


which  tlM  reader  18  referred  for  IkrtlMrpwiiealaia.    Rdoessst 


appear  that  Sir  William  Bradshaifh  was  i  

afainst  the  too  hasty  Lady  Mabel,  althoach  bm  eertainlT  abewed 
hunself  of  a  mora  fiery  mould  than  the  Scnttiah  ana  Genua 
baKons  who  were  hereeeof  the  fonue^  Mm  Hw  traditMa. 
which  the  tultlMK  knew  rtrr  earty  in  KaHpa  told  to  ha  by 
the  late  Lady  Balcarras.  He  waa  so  niudiPniek  with  it,  lbs* 
being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legentfarr  lore,  he  iaaaned  it » 
Uie  shape  of  a  note  to  Wavertey.t  the  flrvt  of  his  romaaue  df 
fhnoes.  Had  he  then  known,  as  he  now  does,  the  valw  of  *8rr 
a  story,  it  is  likely  that,  aa  directed  in  the  inimitable  nc«m 
for  making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in  the  Gaardico.  be  mudi 
have  kept  it  for  aoaiM  foture  opportDaity . 

Aa,  however,  the  tale.had  not  been  eonpletelr  told,  tat  w« 
a  very  intereatmg  one,  and  as  it  was  sufllateutly  inirrwotca 
with  the  Crusades,  the  wara'between  the  Welah  and  dw  S«- 
man  loida  of  the  Marobos  ware  aelfcled  aa  a  period.«)MftU 
IVeadoma  might  be  taken  «inth  the  Anct  truth  of  hisfurir  wiiir 
out  eneounieriaf  any  well-known  fact,  which  might  rssdrr  the 
namtive  impmiable.  Parhapa,  however,  the  period  wisck 
vindioatas  the  probability  of  the  tale,  will,  with  its  wenisd 
murdeie,  be  beet  fonnd  deecribed  in  the  foNowinc  sttasfs  •( 
GryflMb  Ap  Edwin's  wara. 

"  Tills  pmee,  in  eonjnnctkm  with  Algar,  Burl  of  Chstig,  whs 
had  beau  baniahed  ftom  ■siiand  as  a  traifoTf  in  the  m^sf 
Edward  th»Confeasor,  uMrched  iota  Hereferdsliire  and  vtM 
all  that  tortile  oountry  with  fire  and  aword.  to  reveaga  ihedMdi 
of  his  brother  Rhees,  whoee  head  had  been  brought  toBfead 
in  punuaaee  of  an  order  eeol  by  that  Kite  on  aecooaterito 
depredatiena  «#hieh  he  had  eommitled  aguiiiat  ttie  GackAss 
the  borders.  To  atop  theee  ravagea  the  Bart  of  Hereford,  «l» 
waa  nephew  to  Edward,  advanced  with  an  nmy,  not  ef  br 
lish  alone,  but  of  mercenary  Nornuns  and  FYeoeh,  wheai  nv 
had  entartained  hi  hia  serviea.  afainst  GryHyth  and  Algar.  Bt 
met  them  near  Hereford,  and  oflbred  them  battle,  wMeh  ibi 
Welsh  monareh,  whe  had  won  five  pitched  batilee  before,  md 
never  had  fought  without  eonuuerinf ,  joyfMlv  aceeecrd  Tbe 
earl  had  eomaBanded  hia  Bnglirii  forces  to  tght  on  henrtari 
in  imitation  of  the  Nomana,  afUhiat  cheir 


od  at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  shemefotlr  fled  without  fok- 
ing  :  which  beinc  wen  by  the  Enclish,  they  alao  turned  Omr 


baeka  on  the  enemy,  who,  haviuff  Killed  or  wounded  s , 

of  them  as  they  oowd  eome  up  with  in  their  flight,  cntrred  » 
umidiantiv  into  HereMM,  spoiled  and  fired  tite  city,  rezed  iM 


antiv  ini .    ., 

walfa  to  the  around,  slauimtared  some  of  the  cittaMM._M  mats 
of  them  capu  ve.  and  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Welah  C^maiiiti 
left  nothina  in  the  town  but  Mood  and  asbn.  Aftet  thiia 
ploit  they  Mmnediatety  retunied  into  Wales,  undoubtedly  Um 


adeeireofaeeuring  their  prisonen,  and  the  rich  pluoderttte 
had  gained.  The  Kinr  of  England  hereupon  coomrandcd  Bh 
Harold  to  oolleot  a  great  army  from  all  parts  of  tfw  kiniUMb 
and  aasemblinr  them  at  Olrjueester,  advanced  fyotn  theaoete 
invade  the  dominions  of  Gryflfyth  in  North  Wutea.  Befv- 
formed  lua  orden.  and  penetrated  into  that  conntrr  wiOmu 
resistance  ftoni  the  Welsh ;  Gryffyth  and  Algar  retmurlil* 
aome  parte  of  South  Waloe.  What  were  their  msoas  llr 
thia  conduct  we  are  not  well  mformed ;  nor  why  HarOM  did 
not  pursue  his  adrantafs  against  them  ;  bat  it  uppeara  Out 
he  thought  it  more  advisable  at  this  time  to  treot  with,  fhia 
subdue,  then :  for  he  left  North  Wales,  and  employed  ld» 
eeif  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Hereford,  while  negoliatiMi 
were  eanying  on  with  Gryflyth,  whic^  soon  aflev  pwd|8rt 
the  restoration  of  Algar,  aiid  a  peace  with  that  kioy.  notvn 
honourable  to  Engiand,  aa  he  made  no  sa||^etion  for  w 
miaehief  he  had  done  in  the  war,  nor  any  aubmisnious  ta  H- 
wurd.  Harold  must  doubtlew  have  had  some  priraie  and  to- 
eible  motives  to  conolude  such  a  treaty.  The  Tory  next  rar 
the  Welsti  monarch,  upon  what  quarrel  we  know  not,  msiia 


new  incursion  into  England,  and  killed  the  Biiihop  of  HedM, 
the  slieriflrof  the  county,  and  many  more  of  tlio  Baali^  bw 
eecleaiastini  and  laymen.    Edward  waa  connselfed  i 


!lK»  English,  bw 

selfed  by  HanHL 

and  LeofVick,  Earl  of  Mereia,  to  make  pear«  with  him  aftiit 
which  he  aeam  broke :  nor  could  he  be  restrained  br  any  nuaift 
fVom  theee  barbarous  inroads,  before  the  yrarone  thousandw 
sixtr  three ;  when  Edward,  whoae  patience  and  pacific  dhpe-  , 
sition  had  been  too  much  abused,  oommiaaioned  Humid  'je  » 
aemble  the  whole  strength  of  the  kinirdom,  and  muke  war  oHa 
him  in  hia  own  eoontry,  till  he  had  subdued  or  dwatiujed  bia. 
Iliat  general  acted  ao  vigorously,  and  with  ao  wnsch  oehriOt 
that  ha  h:«d  like  to  have  surprised  him  in  his  poluoe  :  titjit 
before  the  English  forees  arrived  at  his  gate,  navinc  notictsf 
the  dangN  that  threauned  hhn,  and  seetnf  no  ottior  aMaataf 
aafoty,  he  threw  himself  with  a  few  of  hi*  household  imaai 
of  his  ships,  which  happened  at  the  insuot  to  be  ready  tow. 
and  put  to  sea."— LTTrLBTON*e  HUt.  ^  Bngtnd.  vol.  ii.  p.  IP 
Thia  paasage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  general  maonMaMI  1^ 
the  fictitioua  tala  told  in  ttie  Romaaee. 

•  A  vwy  elegant  work,  9  vala.  Ifl»    By  J.  Robr,  If   E.  B.  L 
t  Waverlay,  CiMp.  Iv.  p.  M,  siid  aate. 


INTRODUCTION. 


aONCTGS 

ir  CBDVKVMT  OF  A  GBIOUUL  XnTtNO  OP  TIOI  SHAKB-HOLDBRS 
DBSamiKCI  TO  FORM  A  JOIMI^IITOOK  COMrAMT,   DKITSO  FOB 

TB«  pcmposs  OF  wBrriMo  and  fvbushimo  tub  clam  of 

WOBJCa  CALLBO  THB  WAVBBLBT  MOVBI^  HBLO  tU  TMB  WA' 
TXKLOO  TA.VBB2fyB>aaMT'a  BBIMB,  UMlirfft,  111  AbW,  im^ 


*  [Ts'  nader  onut  hAva  renarkad,  thtt  th*  vtriom  e4itioni 
of  the  iiroeeedinga  At  thk  BMatiAC  won  ffivon  io  the  public  pa- 
para,  iritli  imther  nora  than  iimmI  inBcovraey.  The  cmim  of 
tliM  wuM  no  ill-timed  dolioaer  on  the  part  of  the  foatleneii  of 
tbs  pmM  to  acaert  (heir  privilate  of  wnvaml  praaeone  wherever 

•  few  «i«  awt  toiBther.  aod  to  ooninut  to  the  pnblia  printa  what- 
aver  bmv  tAe«  and  the»«  paaa  of  tto  moat  private  nature.  But 
vary  MRBaml  and arhilraa analboda  WBrareaorted  toon  the pre- 
aaot  oeeaaion  to  pnveatthe  rauortaia  uaii^  a  right  whieii  }• 
CBnaraily  eoncadad  to  theai  by  alnioat  all  meotiogB,  whether  of 

,  a  potitieal  or  connnercial  d«Mriptlon.  Our  own  raportar,  ia- 
deed,  was  bold  eooarh  to  lecrete  hiniaalf  uadaa  the  aaerataiT^ 
laMe,  and  waa  oot  diacoveiad  till  the  aieatiaff  waa  walloich 
avec.  ir«  mm  aorry  to  aay,  be  aulfeiad  miieh  hi  pacaon  from 
ftito  and  toa»,  and  two  or  tmae  priaeipai  pajea  ware  torn  out 
Of  hi«  notit-book,  wliich  oc«asiooa  his  report  lo  bnak  off  ab- 
raptly.  We  eenoot  but  cooaidar  thia  behaviour  aa  men  parti- 
calarly  ntibetal  oa  the  part  of  Bien  who  are  theoaelTea  a  kiad 
of  genti«fiMa  of  the  preaa  i  aod  Ihtjr  ought  to  eoaaider  them* 
aet«e«  aa  fortunate  that  the'  laiauaed  importer  has  aoufht  oo 
other  vengeanoe  than  fVom  the  tone  of  aciditjr  with  which  ha 
*  hie  aoooant  of  their  prooaadinfa^&HBtarirA 


A  Mmaroao  of  the  lantlenMa  and  others  iDtoraalaa  m  the  o»> 
l^MBXi-d  pablicatiooft  callcHi  the  Wavarley  NomelSf  harinr  beeiv 
called  by|Mibhc  advertweoieut,  thesaaie  was  lespeetabl/atteod- 
edbyT«nou»iiUsrarjchaiaelersofavinenee.  Aoditbeinffinthe 
Int  place  aaderaujod  that  individuals  were  to  be  deooniinatBd 
by  the  aaiuoa  assigned  to  them  m  the  publieations  in  queation, 
tbe  Eidoloa,  or  image  of  the  author,  waa  uaaniaMMMy  called 
to  tbe  chair,  and  JomUhan  OMbnck,  Esq.  of  Monkbaias,  waa 
■Queetc^  to  act  aa^ecietidy. 

The  Preaea  then  addieased  tlie  meetiof  to  the  foUowing  par> 
poee:— 

*•  Gmxrrjnns, 
**1  need  scarce  rpmiod  you,  that  we  have  a  joint  interest  in 
Ike  ^alasMe  property  which  has  accumulated  under  our  com- 
■  BMO  labourm.  while  the  public  have  been  idly  engaged  in 
asoibtoc  to  one  individual  or  another  the  immense  mass  of  va- 
rioaa  matter  which  the  labours  of  many  had  aceumulated,  you, 
finllijmcn,  well  know,  that  every  person  in  this  numerous  aa- 
nembiy  baa  feiwl  bis  siiare  in  the  honours  aod  profits  of  uur  com- 
ama  sueeeaa.  It  is,  indeed,  to  me  a  mystery  how  tbe  sharp- 
•igteted  could  suppoao  so  huge  a  mass  of  sense  and  nonsense. 
iast  aad  eareeat,  humorous  and  pathetic,  good,  bad,  and  iodir 
MBHit.  amoanting  to  scores  of  volumes,  could  be  the  work  of 
•ae  hand,  when  we  know  tlie  doctrine  so  well  laid  down  by 
tbe  tmmoruu  Adam  Smith,  conoeming  tlie  division  of  labour. 
Vera  those  who  entertained  ao  opinion  so  strange,  not  wise 
,  aaeagfa  lu  know  that  it  requires  twenty  pain  of  hands  to  make 
a  thing  ao  triflinjr  as  a  pin— twenty  couple  of  dogs  to  kill  an 

aoiaial  ao  insigniflcant  as  a  fox  T" 

**  Boat,  man  i**  said  a  stout  eonntrymao,  "  I  have  a  giew- 
.  bitch  at  baoie  will  worry  tbe  best  tod  la  Pomoragrains,  beAne 
.  K  oosUd  aay  dumpling.*^ 

**  Wbo  aa  tbat  person  1"  anid  the  Praaea,  with  soma  warmth, 

m  it  appeared  to  ua 

**  A  son  of  Dandjr  DiamoofB,**  anawered  the  unabashed  rastie. 

,  *Ged,  y«  nnymifld  him,  1  think  i-ane  o' the  best  in  your 

«a«ht,  I  iwekon.   And,  ye  see,  I  am  eome  Into  Uie  farm,  and 

■Mybe  aosneibing  mair,  and  a  wbeen  sliares  in  this  tfuik- trade 

>  efyeariL'* 

*  Well.  weU,"  replied  the  Prases,  "  peace,  I  pray  thee,  peace. 

'  — Geniiensen,  when  tlius  interrupted,  I  was  on  the  point  of  in- 

iMHioctaf  the  business  of  this  meetmg^  being,  as  fs  known  to 

,  »wt  of  yoo,  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  now  on  your  table, 

whith  1  nyself  had  the  honour  to  auggust  at  last  meeting, 

y.  tbal  we  do  apply  to  the  Legislatuns  for  an  Act  of  Par- 

nt  ID  ordinary.  In  associate  us  into  a  enrpomte  body,  and 

1  siaadi  in  jmdMo,  with  full  power  to  prosecute 


aad  briag  lo  eouvietion  all  enoroachers  u|ion  our  ex<:lusive  pri- 
_.  ..  .    .  .....     j^  j^ 


iKieri 


>,  lu  ibe  manner  tlierein  to  be  made  and  provided.    

froan  the  ingenious  Mr.  Doustorswivel  which  I  liave  re- 

(rreJ" 

Cr^adk,  wenaly—'M  object  to  that  ftllow's  name  being 
larationed  ;  lie  is  a  common  swindler." 

"  For  ataaaM,  Mr.  Oldbuek,"  snid  the  Preees,  "  to  use  such 
<^in«  re«poctinf  tlie  ingenious  inventor  of  tbe  great  patent  ma- 
ciiioe  erected  at  Qroniogen,  where  they  put  in  raw  hemp  at  one 
iea>i,  and  take  out  raOled  shirts  at  the  other,  witlio&t  the  aid  of 
'bxkls  or  rippliug-coinb,  loom,  shuttle,  or  weaver,  scissors, 
iMdle,  or  aeauistresa.    He  had  just  completed  it.  by  tbe  addi- 


tioa  of  a  piece  of  nadii. 
dress ;  but  wlieu  it  was  exhil 


wevic  of  Am  hnni' 

befbra  hia  honour  the  borgo- 


\  it  had  the  ineoavenienee  of  heating  the  smoottrinr 

irons  red-hot;  excepting  which,  tlie  experiment  was  entirvif 
saUs(bctory.    He  wai  beoome  as  rieh  as  a  Jew." 

*  Wall."  added  Mr.  Oldbuek,  "  if  the  seoundiel*' 

"ScouMdrel,  Mr.  Oldbuek."  said  the  Presea,  "IsauHMlwi- 
aaeaslr  exprsasion,  aad  I  must  call  you  to  order.  Mr.  Dooatei- 
awivel  is  only  an  acoentrie  geaius.'* 

**  Pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Greek,"  muttered  Mr.  OM^ 
book ;  aod  then  said  aloud,  **  and  if  tiiia  eceentrio  genhn  haa 
wodc  enough  ia  siafeing  the  DutdioMD'a  linen,  what  the  devil 
baa  he  to  do  here  r 

*'  Why,  he  ia  of  opinion,  that  at  fho  expense  of  a  little  me- 
chanism, some  part  of  the  tabour  of  eomposinc  Uieaa  novolt 
laifht  be  aaved  by  the  uaa  of  stabm." 

There  waa  a  aainawr  of  diaapprabation  at  thia  proposal,  and 
"  and  *' Bread  taken  out  of  our  mouthaj" 


Blown  up,'  

and  "They  aright  aa  well  conalniet  a  steam  parson,  w«iv 
whispered.  And  it  waa  not  without  lepeated  calls  to  order, 
tbat  the  Preasa  obtaioed  aa  opportnidty  of  leaamlog  hisad- 
dreoa 

** Older t—Onlari  Piar,aap|iefttbechaJrl  Hear, hear, hear 
die  chair  t" 

**  Qentleaeo,  tt  is  to  be  preiaiaed,  that  thia  meehaaieal  ope- 
ratioa  oan  only  apply  to  thoaa  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are 
at  praaant  oompooed  out  of  eonmonplaoes,  such  as  the  love- 
speeches  of  the  hero,  the  description  of  the  heroine's  person, 
the  OMral  obeervations  of  all  aorta,  and  the  distribotion  of  hap> 
pinesa  at  the  coodusion  of  the  pieee.  Mr.  Doustenwivd  has 
seotnsa  aome  drawiaga,  which  ao  ibr  to  show,  that,  by  placing 
the  words  aad  phmfea  teebaieaily  employed  oo  these  aubjedta. 
ia  a  aort  of  flaiuawefk,  like  tbat  of  die  Sage  of  Lapaia,  an* 
ahaoginff  them  by  aueh  a  mechanical  process  aa  that  by  which 
weavers  of  damaak  alter  their  patterns,  many  new  and  banpy 
eombinations  cannot  fail  to  occur,  while  the  author,  tired  of 
pumping  bis  own  brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relaxation  m 
tbe  use  of  liia  tegaia." 

"  I  apeak  for  infonnation,  Mr.  Preaea,**  said  tbe  Rer.  'ffx. 
Lawvaeee  Templeton :"  bat  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  the  late 
publication  of  walladmor  to  have  tieen  the  work  of  Doaster- 
aari^l,  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine."* 

'  For  ahame,  Mr.  Templeton,"  said  the  Proses ;  "  there  are 


good  things  in  Walladmor,  1  assure  you,  had  the  writer  knowa 
•   "■'^  ho  laid  the  scene." 


good  things  lu  Walladmor,  1  assure  voi 
aay  tiling  about  the  country  in  which  1 

"  Or  had  he  had  the  wit.  like  some  of  ourselves,  to  lay  the 
scene  in  sucb  a  mmote  or  distant  countrv  that  nobody  ahould 
be  able  to  baek-speerr  him,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuek. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Prases,  "  you  must  consider  tho 
thing  Was  got  up  for  the  German  market,  wliere  iblka  are  no 
better  judges  of  welsh  nmnners  than  of  Welsh  crw."t 


"  I  make  it  my  prayer  that  this  be  not  found  the  ftnlt  of  oar 
own  neat  vontnre,"  aaid  Dr.  Dryasdust,  pointing  to  sonie  books 
which  lay  on  the  table.  "  I  fbar  the  maiinen  expressed  in  that 
'  Betrothed'  of  oun,  will  scarce  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
Cyromerodiaa;  I  could  have  wished  that  Llhuyd  had  bees 
looked  inlo-that  Powell  had  been  consulted- that  Iiewis*a 
History  had  been  quotod,  the  preliminary  dissertationa  partiod* 
larly,  in  order  to  give  due  weight  to  the  work." 

"  Weight !"  aaid  Captain  Cluttorbuck  ;  '*  by  my  ioal,  it  it 
heavy  enough  already.  Doctor  '* 

"  Awak  to  the  chair,"  said  the  Presea.  rather  peerishly. 

"To  tlie  chair,  then,  1  say  it,"  said  Captain  Clutterbuec, 
"  that  '  The  Betrotliod'  is  heavy  enouth  to  break  down  tb« 
chair  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Cador-Bdrie  Itself.  I  nmstadd,  how- 
ever, that.  In  my  poor  mind,  *  The  Talisman' goes  mora  Crip- 
pinry  off  "^ 

"It  is  not  forme  to  speak,"  said  the  worthy  miniater of  flaint 
Ronan's  WeU  ;  "  but  yet  I  muat  say,  that  being  so  long  engaged 
upon  the  Siege  of  Ptolemois,  my  work  ought  to  have  been 
brought  out,  humble  though  it  be,  bef4»e  any  other  upon  a  si- 
milar sH>)eet  at  least" 

"  Yott>>  Steeo.  Parson  i"  said  Mr.  OMboek,  with  mat  ooo- 
tempt ;  "  will  you  speak  of  your  paltry  prope-doings  in  my  pra- 
aaaoe,  wbo«  great  Historical  Poem,  in  twenty  books,  vrlth 
aotee  in  proportion,  has  been  poetponed  od  QrwcoM  Kalenia  V 

The  Preeea,  who  appeared  to  saflbr  a  great  deal  during  thia 
discussion,  now  spoke  with  dignity  and  determination.  "^Oen- 
tlemenr/he  said,  "  this  sort  of  discussion  is  higtily  Irregular. 
There  ts  a  question  before  von.  and  to  that,  gentlemen,  Imiisl 
ooiifioe  your  attention.  Pnority  of  publication,  let  me  remind 
you,  gentlemen,  is  always  referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  Criti- 
cism, whose  determination  on  such  subjects  is  without  appeal. 
1  dedan  I  will  leave  the  chair,  if  any  more  extraneoua  matter 

•  A  Romaoce,  by  Uia  Author  of  Wav«rl«jr,  having  bsso  sxpsslsd 
about  lhi«  Uma  at  the  gnr.l  conmercial  man  of  liurmtart,  ths  raftr  a| 
Lrlpaie,  an  ingeniona  freDilSiaan  of  Gennaay,  lliKling  thai  none  •asb 
appeared,  waa  lO  kind  aa  lo  aurply  il»plao«  with  a  work.  In  tJusa  t«- 
luraea,  called  Walladmor,  lo  which  he  prefix*]  lU  Cbrieusn  ami  ssr* 
name  at  full  lenfftk.  Ths  character  of  thb  work  b  givca  with  tolcraUs 
fairitaia  in  the  text. 

t  ScoiUih  fnr  cfoaa  examloa  hiiD. 

:  Ttie  (lie  of  the  aneient  Britiah  ia  called  orw  In  their  native 

I  Thia 


»  aneient  Britiah  ia  called  orw  In  their  native  langeses 
opinion  aniTaraally  euisruined  amosg  tha  frlaeda  sf  w 
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be  nitaodneeil.«-Aiid  now,  gntleiiMn,  that  we  ere  once  mora 
■n  order,  1  woald  wish  to  have  eome  gentleman  ipeak  upon  the 
Sjivut  ion,  whether,  at  aMOciated  to  carry  on  e  joint-itodc  trede 
in  6ctitio««  nerrative,  in  proee  and  verie,  we  ouf  ht  not  to  be 
iacorfiuraied  by  Act  of  Partiamentl  Wlmt  aar  you,  gfwtieraaa, 
CO  the  iM^tposal  1    Vis  vtOufortior,  ii  an  old  and  trae  adefe." 

**SDei«au  wtatei  dUeonUanim,  w  a  brocard  aa  anoient  and  as 
veritable,"  aaid  Oldbuck,  who  ■eemed  determined,  on  this  oc- 
eaeioD,  to  be  pleased  with  no  proposal  Uiat  was  countenanced 
or  the  chair. 

**  Come,  Monkbaros,"  said  the  Preses,  in  his  most  ooaxing 
manner,  '^yon  have  studied  the  monastic  institutions  deeply, 
and  know  tliere  must  be  a  union  of  persons  and  talents  to  do 
any  thinf  respectable,  and  attain  a  due  aseendanee  over  the 
apuil  of  the  age.  Tru/aetiuu  eolUglmm  it  takes  thrae  monks 
«>  make  a  convent" 

"  And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  replied  Oldbuck,  not  in 
the  least  softened  in  his  opposition ;  "  a  qnotatioo  aa  mnch  to 
tke  pufpoee  aa  the  other." 

*'  Come,  eome,"  said  the  Pieeea,  *  you  know  the  Prince  of 
Oimnge  said  to  Mr.  Seymour,  "  Without  an  aaaoeiation,  we  an 
•  rofMofsand.*" 

"Tknow,"  replied  Oldbuek,  "it  would  ban*  been  as  seemly 
(hat  none  of  the  old  leaven  had  been  displayed  on  this  ocea* 
Rion,  ehouf  h  you  be  the  author  of  a  Jacobite  novel.  I  know 
QOthiac  or  the  Prince  of  Orange  afler  I6M :  but  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  dM  immortai  William  the  Third." 

"  And,  to  tlie  best  of  my  reoolleotion,"  said  Mr.  Templetoo, 
wtaiapenng  Oldbuck, "  it  was  Seymour  made  the  remark  to  the 
Moee,  not  the  Prinoe  to  Seymour.  But  thib  is  a  specimen  of 
•ur  friend's  accuracy,  poor  cenileman  t  Ho  imsts  too  much  to 
his  memory  i  of  late  years— lailinc  test,  sir-braakinr  up." 

"  And  breakinff  down  too,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuok.  *^But  what 
can  you  expect  of  a  man  too  fond  of  his  own  hasty  and  flashy 
oompoeiLions,  to  take  the  asafatanoe  of  nan  of  nadiof  and  of 
aolid  parts )" 

''No  whisperinff— no  caballinr-no  private  buaineas,  gentle- 
OMn,"  said  tlie  unfortunate  PreMa.—who  reminded  us  some- 
what of  a  Highland  droter,  enfaged  in  gatliering  and  keepinr 
in  the  straight  road  his  excursive  black  cattle. 

"  I  have  not  yet  beard,"  he  oouMnued,  "  a  single  reasonable 
objection  to  applyins  for  tlie  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  the 
draufh  t  lies  on  tiie  table.  You  must  be  awan.  tliat  the  extremes 
of  rude  and  of  civilised  society  are,  in  these  our  days^  on  the 
point  of  approaching  to  eaeh  other.    In  Uh  "^.TiarRhal  period, 

JL  man  is  his  own  weaver,  tailor,  butclter,  shoemaker,  and  so 
orth :  and,  in  the  afe  of  Stock-companies,  as  the  present  may 
bo  ealled,  on  individual  may  be  aaid,  in  one  sense,  to  exercise 
the  same  plurality  of  trades.  In  Aot,  a  man  who  has  dipped 
largely  into  tlioee  speculations,  may  combine  his  ewn  expendi- 
ture with  tlie  improvement  of  his  own  inoome,  just  like  tlie  in- 
genious hydraulic  mactiine,  which,  by  its  verir  %vaste,  mises  its 
own  supplies  of  water.  Such  a  peieon  buys  his  bread  ftom  his 
own  Baiking  Comi>any,  his  milk  and  eheeae  from  his  own  Dairy 
Company,  takes  off  a  new  coat  for  Uie  benefit  of  his  own  CIo- 
Uiittf  Company,  illuminates  his  house  to  advance  his  own  Gas 
EstanlishmenL  and  drinks  an  additional  bottle  of  wine  for  the 
beneflt  uf  the  General  Wine  Importation  Company,  of  which  he 
is  himself  a  member.  Every  act,  which  would  otherwise  be 
one  of  mere  extravagance,  is,  to  such  a  person,  seasoned  with 
the  oior  luerU  and  leoonciled  to  prudence.  Even  if  the  price  of 
die  article  consumed  be  extravagant,  and  the  quality  indifferent, 
Clie  person,  who  is  in  a  manner  his  own  customer,  is  only  im- 
poeed  upon  fur  his  own  benefit  Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock  Com- 
pany of  Undertakers  shall  unite  with  the  Medical  fnculty,  as 

woposed  by  the  late  facetious  Doctor  G ,  under  the  firm  of 

Death  and  tlie  Doctor,  Uie  shareholder  migtit  contrive  to  secure 
to  his  heirs  a  handsome  slice  of  his  own  death-bed  and  funeral 
expenses.  In  short,  8tock-Comi>anies  are  tlie  fashion  of  the  age, 
and  an  Incorporating  Act  will,  I  think,  be  particularly  useful  in 
bringing  back  the  body,  over  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  preside, 
to  a  spirit  of  subordination,  higtily  neoesMrv  toeucooss  in  every 
enterprise  where  joint  wisdom,  talent,  and  labour,  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  with  regret  that  I  state,  that,  besides  several  dif- 
ferences amonpt  yourselves,  I  have  not  myself,  fur  some  time, 
been  treated  with  that  deference  among  you  which  circum- 
stances  entitled  me  to  expect 

"  BiM  iUm  ^ArysM,"  muttered  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

**  But,**  coniinuud  tJie  Chauman,  "  I  see  other  gentlemen  im- 
patient to  deliver  their  opinions,  and  I  desire-to  stand  in  no 
man's  way.  ktherefore— my  plooe  in  this  chair  forbidding  me 
to  originate  the  rootioii— bef  some  gentleman  mar  move  a  oom- 
mittee  for  revising  the  dreufht  of  tlie  hill  now  uimn  the  table, 
end  whirh  haM  been  duly  circulated  among  those  ha*  .ng  iiite- 
rert,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  u>  bring  it  I  efore  Uie 
House  early  qextsoMion." 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meeting,  and  a\  len|^h  Mr. 
Oldbuck  again  rose.  "  It  seeons,  sir."  he  said,  s'  dressing  the 
caair, "  that  no  one  present  is  willing  to  make  r  le  mcflion  you 
point  at  I  am  sorry  no  more  qualified  person  has  taken  upon 
lihn  to  sliow  any  reasons  in  the  eontrair,  and  that  it  lias  fkllen 
on  me,  as  we  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-the-eat  with  you  •  anent 
whilk  phrase,  Pitscouie  hath  a  pleasant  jest  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Angus"  ■ 

Here  a  gentleman  whispered  to  tlie  speaker,  "  Have  a  oere  of 
Pitsoottie  I"  and  Mr.  Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  tiie  hint,  went  on. 

**Bnt  that's  noithor  hero  nor  there— Well,  gentlemen,  to  be 
■hort.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  (rennral  reason- 
ings vAilk  have  thid  day  been  delivered,  as  I  may  say,  ex  eathe- 
4rm;  aorwiti  I  charge  our  worthy  Pro«id  with  an  attempt  to 
obtain  over  us.  ver  an^ges,  and  un.ler  colour  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
iMmeut,  a  despotic  authority,  iii0Dusist(.nt  with  our  fVeedom  t 


But  this  I  will  aay,  that  tinea  are  MB- . 

that  whereas  last  year  you  might  have  obtained  aa  aet  hew* 

poreting  a  Slock  Company  for  riddling  aabee,  yoa  will  aoito 

able  to  procure  one  this  year  for  gatherini;  pearia   What  af- 

*      then,  wr    '     "      " 


igkeUfUa  ^U»  fvfee.)  -  Called  Mnt  te 


wastiBg  the  time  of  tlie  mefltiog,  by  inqairinrate- 

tliar  or  not  wa  ought  to  ao  in  at  a  door  wIimA  we  knov  »ls 
bolted  and  barred  m  our  &ce,  and  in  the  ^ce  of  all  the  eanps- 
nies  for  fire  or  air,  land  or  water,  which  we  have  of  lale  na 
blightedr* 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamour,  secmmglr  of  appiobatiie, 
in  which  the  words  might  be  distinauislied,  ^*  Needless  tn  ihsik 
of  it"—"  Money  thrown  away"— "Lost  before  the  coausnire,' 
itc.  Ac  itc  But  above  the  tumult,  the  voioas  of  two  fcsib- 
men.  in  diflbreot  coniera  of  the  room,  answered  each  otlm  chv 
and  loud,  like  the  blows  of  the  two  flguies  on  Saint  DiMn'i 
clock :  and  althouah  tlie  Chairman,  in  mnch  agitation,  redM 
Toured  to  silence  them,  his  interruption  had  only  the  sflMtsT 
eutting  their  words  up  into  syllables,  thos,— 

Wrei  Fstoe.  "The  Lord  Chan" 

Seamd  Voice,  "The  Lord  Lav  * 

Cte<rai«fl,  iietidlf.)  "  Scandaluro  magnatan  !** 

Pint  Vtktk  "The  Lord  Chancel" 

SMsnd  rs**.  "  The  Lord  f^^udet** 

CAoirflMB,  (louder  fef.)  "  Breach  of  Privilege  I** 

First  Vtiet.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor" • 

BecMd  Vokt.  "  My  Lord  Uudetdale*^ 
CJkairsMa,  {at  tktMgl 
House  I" 
Both  Voka  mgaHtr.  **  Will  never  consent  to  such  aMl" 
A  general  aaaent  aeemed  to  follow  diia  last  pvmooitioB,  ekiii 
waa  propennded  with  as  much  emphasis  as  oonld  be  cealrihsirf 
br  the  united  ciappera  of  the  whole  meeting,  joined  le  thwd 
the  voices  alraady  mentioned. 

Several  peraons  preaent  aeemed  to  consider  the  buiaMiif 
the  meeting  as  ended,  and  were  beghining  to  twndle  tteir  laa 
and  eanea,  witli  a  view  to  departure,  when  the  (^Miimaa,  «hs 
had  thrown  himislf  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  msnifcft 
mortification  and  diapleasnre,  aaain  drew  himaelf  op,  and  csv- 
manded  attention.  All  slopped,  though  some  shraned  thar 
shoulders,  as  if  under  the  predominating  influence  of  vlMia 
ealled  a  bore.  Bat  tlie  tenor  of  his  discourse  noon  exdlcdiB 
ious  attention. 

"  1  pereeiva.  gentleetien,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  like  Ai 
young  birds,  who  are  impatient  to  leeve  their  mother^  ant- 
take  care  your  own  pen-featlien  are  atrang  enough  te  mn"^ 
you  ;  since,  as  for  my  part,  I  am  tired  of  suppcwtiogon  aiy  sirf 
sueh  a  set  of  ungratefol  gulla  But  it  signifiea  neihinf  *ait- 
ing— I  will  no  longer  areil  myself  of  such  weak  mintfmii* 
you— I  will  discard  you— I  wHI  unbeget  yoo,  as  ^r  Asthv 
Absolute  saya— I  will  lea\<«  you  and  your  whole  hacked  Had 
in  trado— your  eaverna  and  your  castles— vour  modem  aatiqn. 
and  your  ontaquated  modems— your  connision  of  tia»«,  uai- 
ners,  and  cirenmstancee-yoor  properties,  as  player  folk  or  ■ 
scenery  and  dtesses— tlie  whole  of  your  exhaoated  exycdtssa. 
to  the  fools  who  choose  to  deel  with  ttiem.  I  will  ~"  ^ 
my  own  fkmo  with  my  own  right  hand,  wTlfaout 
such  halting  asaiatarits, 

*  Whom  I  have  used  for  ipoft,  rsther  than  n«cd.  { 

—I  will  lay  my  foundatioos  better  than  on  ^icksaeds— I  «A   ' 
4ear  my  structure  of  better  materials  than  painted  eanhi  at 
word.  I  will  write  History  I" 

There  was  a  tumult  of  aurpriae.  amid  which  ow  rtpeitir  *> 
tected  the  following  expressions  i—"  The  devil  you  wiU*'-* 
"  You,  my  dear  sir,  yeu?"— "The  old  gentleman  fofgcu  ftal 
he  is  the  greatest  liar  since  Sir  John  Mandeville." 

"  Not  the  worse  historian  for  tliat,"  said  Oldbock,  "aiss 
hlalory.  you  know,  is  half  fiction." 

"  ril  answer  fnr  that  half  being  forthcoming,**  said  lbs  !«•- 
er  speaker ;  "  but  for  the  scantling  of  bruih  whicli  is  nteemrt 
aAer  all.  Lord  help  us  t— Geuflley  of  Monmouth  will  bs  liri 
Clarendon  to  him." 

As  the  concision  began  to  abate,  more  than  one  nent<r« 
the  meeting  was  seen  to  tnuch  his  forehead  BigniScaBtir,obii 
Captain  Clutterbuck  humm'd, 

Bt  by  your  friends  sdviwd. 

Too  rttih,  loo  huiy,  dud, 

MaiigreVonr  bolu  uidwiw  bead, 

Tlie  world  vUl  think  yon  mad. 
The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may  think  what  t« 
please,"  said  the  Chairman,  elevat-ng  his  voice  ;  "boi  I »«» 
to  write  tlie  most  wonderful  bv  V  which  tlie  «roHde>erR>s*^ 
book  in  which  every  incidrnt  shall  be  incredible,  yet  tWij 
true— a  work  rt'calling  recollections  with  which  iheesnofte 
generation  once  tingled,  and  which  aliail  be  read  by  our  cttMM 
with  an  admiration  apprnacliiog  to  incredulity.  i^urJisksVt* 
the  life  of  Mafoleom  Bonafartb,  by  tiie  Acmoa  or  T** 

VERLEY'" 

In  the  general  start  and  exclamation  which  followed  tMt^ 
nuncialion,  Mr.  Oldbuck  dn>i>ped  his  snuff-box ;  and  tl*gfv» 
tiali  rupiiee,  whirh  dispersed  itself  tp  eonsequenee,  laddferti 
upon  the  nasal  organs  of  our  reporter,  ensconced  a»  he  vaiM' 
dor  the  secretary's  table,  uhich  oecasmned  his  beieg  dMH^ 
verod  and  extruded  in  the  illiberal  and  unhandsome  msMur  •* 
have  mentioned,  with  threats  of  farllier  damage  to  bisM^ 
cars,  and  other  portions  of  his  body,  on  the  part  esi«pta'Jr  <■ 
CapUin  Cluticrbuck.  Undismayed  by  Uiese  Uireais,  vifnTk*- 
deed  lliow.'  of  his  profcMion  are  accncUimed  to  hold  at  dcaM^ 
our  young  man  hovemd  about  the  door  of  the  tavcsn.  bat  ^M 
onlv  bring  us  the  fartlter  mtelliaenoe,  that  the  meeiini 
broken  up  in  about  a  quartar  of  an  hour  after  1ms  espui 

in  murJi-admuud  disorder.*' 
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TALE  L 
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CHAPTER  I. 
9fm  m  tiMM  davH  wm  JmUv  wm  «ea  tbt  Mafebv  at 

T^a  CSmmiclfls,  fnm  whkh  tbis  narrative  U  ex- 
tracted, amae  «^  that  during  the  loii|(  period  when 
the  Welsh  prinoee  mainlained  their  independence^ 
*th*  year  1187  wae  pecoUarijr  maiied  as  favourable  to 
penee  betwixt  ihem  and  their  wailike  neighbours, 
the  Lords  Har^ersi  who  inhabited  those  formidable 
castles  oo  the  ^ntiets  of  the  ancient  British,  on  the 
rains  of  which  the  traveller  ^ases  with  wonder.  This 
was  die  time  when  Baldwm,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bniy,  aeeemranied  by  the  learned  Giraldas  de  Bairi, 
aflsrwards  Bishop  of  Saint  David  s,  preached  the 
Chisade  from  eastle  to  castle»  from  town  to  town ; 
awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of  his  native  Cambria 
witli  the  call  to  arms  for  reooverv  of  the  Holy  Sepul> 
chre ;  and,  while  he  deprecated  the  feuds  and  wan  of 
Chiistian  men  against  ^ch  other,  held  out  to  the 
martial  sfMrit  of  the  age  aTgeneral  object  of  ambition, 
and  a  aoene  of  adventure,  where  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven, as  well  ss  of  earthly  renown,  was  to  reward  the 
surocsBfid  champidns. 

Yet  ths  Briush  chieftains,  among  the  thousands 
iHiom  this  spirit-stirring  summons  called  from  thor 
native  land  to  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition,  had 
MriMps  the  best  excuse  for  declining  the  summons. 
Hie  superior  skill  of  the  Anglo-Norman  knights, 
who  were  engi^ed  in  constant  mroads  on  the  Welsh 
frontier,  and  who  were  frequently  deUchmg  from  it 
laiBs  portions,  which  they  fortified  with  castles,  thus 
making  good  what  they  had  won,  was  avenged, 
indeed,  but  not  compensated^  by  the  fririous  inroads 
of  the  British,  who,  liks  the  bdlows  of  a  retiring  tide, 
rolled  on  successively,  with  noisa  fury,  and  devasta- 
tioii ;  bat,  on  each  retreat,  yielded  ground  insensibly 
to  their  invados. 

A  union  among  the  native  princes  mi^t  have  op- 
posed a  strong  and  permanent  barrier  to  the  cncroaeh- 
Bseots  of  the  sirangera ;  but  they  were^  unhappily,  as 
nioeh  at  discord  among  themselves  as  they  were  with 
the  Normans,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  pri- 
▼aie  war  with  each  other,  of  which 'the  common 
enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised  something, 
St  least  of  novelty  to  a  nation  peculiarly  ardent  in 
their  temper ;  and  it  was  accepted  by  many,  regard- 
leeo  of  the  oDnsequenoes  which  must  ensue  to  the 
oountiy  which  they  left  defenceless.  Even  the  most 
celebrated  enemies  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  race 
laid  aside  their  enmity  against  the  invadera  of  their 
T,  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  bannere  of  the 


t  these  was  reckoned  Gwenwyn,  (or  more 

^ -,  _wcnwynwen,  though  we  retain  the  briefer 

^ipeUative,)  a  Bntish  pnnoe  who  continued  exercising 
a  pvectriouB  sovereignty  over  such  parts  of  Powys- 
Mnd  as  had  not  been  subjugated  bv  the  Mortimers, 
lannesj  Latimers,  FitsAlans^  and  other  Nonnan 


nobles,  who,  under  various  jprslexts,  and  l,. 

opntemnmg  all  other  save  the  open  avowal  < ^ 

nor  fon&  had  severed  and  appippriated  large  jpor- 
tions  of  that  onoe  extensive  and  independent  pnnm- 


daunted  resolution  and  stubb(qrn  ferocity  of  GWenwy^ 
descendant  of  that  prince,  had  long  made  him  bebvsd 
among  the  "Tall  men,"  or  Champions  of  Wales; 
and  he  vras  enabled,  mora  by  the  number  of  thoss 
who  served  under  him,  attracted  by  his  rqwtation, 
than  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated  prin- 
cipality, to  retaliate  the  encroachmenu  of  the  EngjIiBh 
by  the  most  wasteful  inroads. 

Tet  even  Owenwyn  on  the  present  occasion  seeoned 
to  forget  bis  deeply  sworn  hatred  against  his  danger- 
oos  neighbours.  The  Torch  of  Pengwem  (for  as 
Gwenwyn  was  called,  from  his  frequently  laymg  the 
province  of  Shrewsbury  in  conflagraiioo)  seemed  at 
present  to  bum  as  calmly  as  a  taper  in  the  bower  of 
a  lady ;  and  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon.  another  name 
with  which  the  bards  had  graced  Gwenwyn,  now 
shimbered  as  peacefully  as  the  ahepherd's  d<^  on  the 
domestic  hearth. 

But  it  was  not  alone  nhe  eloquence  of  Baldwm  or 
of  Girald  which  had  lulled  into  peace  a  spirit  so  n»t- 
less  and  fierce.  It  is  true,  their  exhortations  had 
done  more  towards  it  than  Gwenwyn's  foUowere  had 
thought  possible.  The  Arehbishop  had  induced  the 
British  Chief  to  break  bread,  and  to  mingle  in  silvan 
norts,  with  his  nearest:  and  hitherto  one  of  his  most 
determined  enemies,  the  old  Norman  warrior  Sir 
Raymond  Berenger,  who,  sometimes  beaten,  some- 
times victorious,  out  never  subdued,  had.  in  spits  of 
Gwenwyn's  hottest  inoureions,  maintained  his  Castle 
of  Garde  Doloureuse,  upon  the  marches  of  Wales  s  a 
place  strong  by  nature,  and  well  fortified  bv  ai^ 
which  the  Welsh  prince  had  found  it  impossible  lo 
conquer,  either  by  open  force  or  by  stratagem,  and 
which,  remaining  with  a  strong  garrison  in  his  reai; 
often  checked  his  incursions  by  rendering  his  retreat 
precarioua 

On  this  account,  Gwenwvn  of  Powys-Land  had  a 
hundred  times  avowed  the  death  of  Raymond  Beren- 
ger. and  the  demolitioo  of  bis  castle;  but  the  poUey 
of  the  sagacious  old  warrior,  and  his  long  expenenos 
in  all  warlike  practice,  were  such  as,  with, the  aid  of 
his  more  powerfrd  cwmtrymen,  enabled  him  to  defy 
the  attempts  of  his  fiery  neighbour.  If  there  was  a 
man,  therefore,  throughout  Kngland,  whom  Gwen- 
wyn hated  more  than  another,  it  was  Raymond 
Berenger;  and  yet  the  good  Archbishop  Baldwm 
could  prevail  on  the  Welsh  prince  to  meet  him  as  a 
friend  and  ally  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross.  He  even 
invited  Raymond  to  the  autumn  festivities  of  his 
Welsh  palace,  where  the  old  knight,  in  all  hononr^e 
courtesy,  feasted  and  hunted  for  more  than  a  week  in 
the  domuoions  of  his  hereditary  foob 
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To  reQuite  this  hoopitalitr,  Raymond  invited  the 
^  Prince  of  Powjre,  with  a  choeen  but  limited  train, 
dnrng  the  ensmng  Ghriatmas,  to  the  Garde  Dolour- 
cnae,  which  some  antiquaries  have  endeavoured  to 
identify  with  the  Castle  of  Colune,  on  the  river  of  the 
name.  name.  But  the  length  of  time,  and  some 
seo^^aphical  difficulties  throw  doubts  upon  this  in- 
isenioos  conjeetuKk 

As  the  Welihman  cfomeA  the  dm^bridie,  be  was 
observed  by  his  faithful  bard  to  shudder  with  mvolun- 
tary  emotion ;  nor  did  Cadwallon,  experienced  as  he 
was  in  life,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
his  master,  make  anv  doubt  that  he  was  at  thai  mo- 
ment strongly  urged  by  the  apparent  opportunitv,  to 
seize  upon  tne  strong  fortress  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  his  cupidity,  even  at  the  ezpeyse  «r 
violating  his  good  faith. 

Dieading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  master's  con- 
science and  his  ambition  should  terraiaate  unfavoura* 
bly  for  his  fame,  the  bard  arrested  his  attention  bv 
whispering  in  their  native  language,  that  **  the  teeth 
which  bite  hardest  are  those  whic^  are  out  of  nght ;" 
and  Gwenwyn,  looking  around  him.  became  aware 
that,  though  only  unarmed  squires  and  pages  appeared 
in  me  court-vard,  yet  the  towers,  and  oattlements 
eoonecting  tnem  w«r8  gsnnsfaed  with  arohfln  and 
nwKM-fl 


fiwy  proceeded  to  the  banonet,  at  which  Owen- 
wvn.  tor  the  first  time,  beheld  Eveline  Beren^er,  the 
MM  ehild  of  the  Norman  caetellanet  the  inheritor  of 
ilia  domains  and  of  his  supposed  wealtlv  Med  only 
fflirteen,  and  the  most  beautifiil  damael  upon  the 
W^sh  marches.  Many  a  spear  had  already  been 
»bivered  in  maintenance  of  her  charms ;  and  me  gal- 
lant Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  one  of  the 
most  redoubted  warriors  of  the  time,  had  laid  at 
Sveline's  feet  the  pn;pe  which  his  chivauy  had  gained 
in  a  great  tournament  held  near  that  ancient  town. 
Qwenwyn  considered  these  triumphs  as  so  many 
additional  recommendations  to  Eveline:  her  beauty 
was  incontestable,  and  she  was  heiress  or  the  fortress 
which  he  so  much  longed  to  possess,  and  which  he 
negan  now  to  think  might  be  acquired  by  means 
more  smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was  in  the 
use  of  working  out  his  will 

A^in,  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the 
Bridsh  and  their  Saxon  and  Norman  invaders V  his 
long  and  ill^xtinguished  feud  with  this  very  Ray- 
mond Berenger;  axeneral  recollection  that  aluanoes 
between  the  Welsh  and  English  had  rarely  been 
happy ;  and  a  consciousness  that  the  measure  which 
he  nieditated  would  be  unpopular  among  his  fol- 
lowers, and  appear  a  doreltction  of  the  systemadc 
Erineipies  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  restrained 
im  from  speaking  his  wishes  to  Raymond  or  his 
daughter.  The  idea  of  the  refection  of  his  suit  did 
not  for  a  moment  occur  to  him ;  he  was  convinced 
he  had  but  to  speak  his  wishes,  and  that  the  daughter 
of  a  Norman  casteUane,  whose  rank  or  power  were 
not  of  the  highest  order  among  the  nobles  of  the 
frontiers,  must  be  deilighted  and  honoured  by  a  pro- 
posal for  allying  his  family  with  that  of  the  sovereign 
of  a  hundred  mountains. 

There  was  indeed  another  objection,  which  in  later 
times  would  have  been  of  considerable  weight— Owen- 
•  wj^n  was  already  married.  But  Brengwain  was  a 
nhildless  bride;  sovereigns  (and  among  sovereigns 
the  Welsh  prince  ranked  himself)  marry  for  lineage^ 
and  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous,  where 
the  question  was  to  oblige  a  prince  who  had  assumed 
the  Cross  with  such  ready  zeal,  even  although,  in 
fret,  his  thoughts  had  been  much  more  on  the  mrde 
Doloureuse  than  on  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  while^ 
if  Raymond  Bereni^er  (as  was  suspected)  was  not 
Kbeial  enough  in  his  opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to 
hold  the  temporary  rank  of  concubine,  which  the 
manners  of  Wales  warranted  Gwenwyn  to  o^^er  as 
an  interim  arrangement,  he  had  only  to  wait  for  a 
fr'W  months,  and  sue  for  a  divorce  through  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  David's,  or  some  other  intercessor  at  the 
t?oiirt  of  Rome. 

Agitating' these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Gwenwyn 
prolonged  nis  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Bei«nger, 
(mm  Christmas  till  Twelfth-day}  and  endured  the 


presence  «f  the  Norman  cs^afisrs  who  resortsd  to 
Raymond's  festal  halls,  although,  reoiding  tbap- 
selves,  in  virtue  of  their  rank  of  Rniedithood,  eqou  to 
the  most  potent  sovereigns  they  made  smali  acoNiit 
of  the  long  descent  of  the  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  their 
eye&  was  but  the  chief  of  a  semi-barbarousi  province; 
while  he,  on  his  part,  considered  them  little  bet«r 
than  a  sort  of  privileged  robben;  ajid  with  the  ntmoit 
dlmciuy  restrained  himsefffrom  raaniftetjnghisoptii 
hatred,  when  he  beheld  them  careering  in  the  exer- 
cises of  chivalry,  the  habitual  use  of  wnk^  mdend 
them  such  formidable  enemies  to  his  oountrr.  At 
length,  the  term  of  feasting  was  ended,  and  kaishtad 
squire  departed  from  the  castle,  which  once  more » 
sumed  the  aspect  ofa  solitary  and  guarded  froBoeribrt. 
•  B«t  the  Pnnce  of  Powys-LandT  while  porsuin;  hia 
sports  on  his  own  mountains  and  valleys,  foond  tbt 
even  the  abundance  of  the  game,  as  well  as  his  re- 
lease from  the  society  of  the  Norman  chivaby,  viio 
affected  to  treat  him  as  an  eoaal,  profited  hun  ao- 
thing,  so  long  as  the  lisht  and  beautifiil  form  of  En> 
line,  on  her  white  pa<n^y«  v<u  banished  fiom  the 
tram  of  sportsmen.  In  short,  he  heaitated.tto  lonm 
but  took  into  his  confidence  his  chaplain,  an  aUeiOd 
sagacious  man,  whose  pride  was  flattered  by  his  pat- 
ron's commumcatiott,  and  who,  besides,  saw  in  the 
proposed  scheme  aome  contingent  adrantagii  fat 
himself  and  his  order.  By  his  counsel,  the  prooeed- 
ings  for  Gweowyn's  divorce  wete  proseented  nder 
&wwrable  auapicea,  and  the  imfbrtonaie  Breosvoi 
was  removed  to  a  nunneiy,  which  perhaps  she  umbL 
a  morecheerfol  habitation  than  the  lonely  ivtrantir 
which  she  had  led  a  neglected  lila,  ever  shise  GhHD> 
wyn  had  despairsd  of  Tier  bed  htiag  blessed  «i* 
issue.  Father  Einion  also  dealt  with  the  chiefr  and 
eUers  of  the  land,  and  represented  to  them  theadivh 
tage*  which  in  future  wars  they  wete  oertain  to  ofaMiB 
by  the  possession  of  the  Oarde  Dolovreose,  which  had 
for  more  than  a  century  oowred  and  raoteeted  a  coi- 
siderable  tract  of  country,  nAndered  dieir  advanct 
diflloilt,  and  their  retreat  perilous,  and,  in  a  wont. 
prevented  their  carrying  their  incursions  as  far  aa  die 

Sites  of  Shrewsbury.  Aa  fm  the  union  with  the 
axon  damsel,  the  fotters  ^hich  it  was  to  form  might 
not  (the  good  father  hinted)  be  found  mora  penuaaeat 
than  those  which  had  bound  Gwenwyn  to  herpnd»> 
cessor,  Brengwain. 

These  arguments,  minsrled  with  others  adapted  ta 
the  views  and  wishes  of  difftrent  individuals,  wens) 
prevailing;  that  the  chaplain  in  the  course  of  a  1^ 
weeks  was  able  to  report  to  his  princely  patron,  that 
his  proposed  match  would  meet  with  no  oppoaitiM 
from  the  elders  and  nobles  of  his  dominions.  A 
golden  bracelet,  six  ounces  m  weight,  was  the  inrtait 
reward  of  the  priest's  dexterity  in  negotiatioo,  and  ha 
was  appointed  by  Gwenwyn  to  commit  to  paptt 
those  proposals,  which  he  doubted  not  were  to  thro« 
the  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  notwithstanding  iv 
melancholv  name,  into  an  ecsta^  of  joy.  With  some 
difficulty  the  chaplain  prevailed  on  hia  patron  toaay 
nothing  in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  plas  at 
concubinage,  which  he  wisely  judged  might  oe  ooa* 
siderod  as  an  afirOBt  both  by  Evehne  aiMher  fadlff. 
The  matter  of  the  divorce  he  represented  as  alnosl 
entirely  settled,  and  wound  up  his  letter  with  a  manl 
apptication.  in  which  were  many  alluaions  to  Vaahi; 
Esther,  and  Ahasuenn. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift  and  tnaty 
messenger,  the  British  prince  opened  in  all  sokmaiiir 
the  feast  of  Easter,  which  had  come  round  during  tha 
course  of  these  exionuU  and  internal  negotiatioaa. 
'  Upon  the  approaching  Holy>tide,  to  propiuats  tba 
minds  of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  thev  were  invitod 
in  laTSK  numbers  to  partake  a  princely  festivitrat 
Castell-Coch.  or  the  Red  Castle^  as  it  was  ihen  ealieii 
since  better  known  by  the  name  of  Povrys-Caack^ 
and  in  latter  times  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke  a 
Beaufort.  The  architectural  magnificence  of  tha 
noble  residence  is  of  a  much  later  period  (ban  that  of 
Gwenwyn,  whose  palace,  at  the  time  we  speak  oi 
was  a  long,  low-roofed  edifice  of  red  stone,  wbeaea 
the  castle  derived  its  name;  while  a  ditch  and  pah* 
sade  were,  in  adcRdon  to  the  commanding  simatiiA 
Its  most  important  defences. 
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CHAPTKR  II. 

h  Midoe**  tent  tri«  citrfoo  voondi. 

With  mpid  elangDw  kurrMi  far } 
Each  hill  and  dale  ttw  aot*  raboundit, 

Alt  when  fetarn  the  «oim  of  war  I 
Tlinu.  born  of  ttere  NeoRMitir, 
IMI  Peaoei  the  valley  yielda  to  thee. 

And  owna  tby  melancholy  •war^—HWrt  Bmn^ 

The  fea9t8  of  the  ancient  British  princes  usually 
exhibited  all  the  rude  splendour  and  liberal  indnlj^ence 
of  iDOuntaiD  hospitality,  and  Gwenwyn  was,  on  the 
present  occasion,  anxious  to  puichase  popularity  by 
flven  an  unusual  display  of  profusiori;  tor  he  was 
sensible  chat  the  alliance  which  he  meaitated  might 
indeed  be  tolerated,  hut  could  not  be  approved,  by  nis 
tMeetm  and  followeiB. 

Tim  following  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  confirmed ' 
his  appT«beBsion&  Passing  one  evening  when  it 
was  oecome  nearlv  dark,  hj  the  open  window  of  a 
gcard-room,  usually  occupied  by  some  few  of  his 
OKwt  celebrLted  soldiers  who  refieved  each  other  in 
wateoins  his  palace,  he  heard  Morgan,  a  man  diatin- 
gtiished  lor  strength,  courage,  and  ferocity,  say  to  the 
oompanioa  with  whom  ne  was  sitting  by  the  watch- 
fire,  "  Gwenwyn  is  turned  to  a  priest,  or  a  woman  ! 
Whan  Iras  it  before  thesdlast  months,  that  a  follower 
of  his  was  obliged  to  gnaw  the  meat  from  the  bone 
so  closely,  as  lam  now  peeling  the  morsel  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  r'^ 

**  Wait  but  a  while,"  replied  his  comrade,  **  till  the 
Norman  match  be  accomplished ;  and  so  small  will 
be  the  prey  we  shall  then  drive  from  the  Saxon  churls, 
that  we  may  be  glad  to  swallow,  like  hungry  dogs, 
the  very  bones  themselves." 

Gwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation ; 
bat  this  was  enough  to  alarm  his  pride  as  a  soldier, 
and  bis  iealoosy  as  a  prince.  He  was  sensible,  that 
the  peopw  over  whom  he  ruled  were  at  once  fickle  in 
their  dtsposttton,  impatient  of  long  repose,  and  full 
of  haoed  against  their  neighbours ;  and  he  almost 
dreadnf  the  consequences  of  the  inactivity  to  which  a 
loilg  truce  might  reduce  them.  The  risk  was  now 
incurred,  however;  and  to  display  even  more  than 
his  wonted  splendour  and  liberality,  seemed  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  the  wavering  afS^ctions  of  his 
sabieets. 

A  Pforman  would  have  despised  the  barbarous 
roaeinificeBce  of  an  entertainment,  consisting  of  kine 
and  sheep  roasted  whole,  of  goats'  flesh  and  deers* 
flesh  sectned  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  themselves ; 
for  the  Nommns  piqued  themselves  on  the  quality 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  food,  and,  eating 
rather  delicately  than  largely,  ridiculed  the  coarser 
tasae  of  the  Bntons,  although  the  last  were  in  their 
banqtieta  muclrmore  moderate  than  were  the  Saxons ; 
nor  would  the  oceans  of  Crw  and  hydromel,  which 
ovcrwbehned  the  guests  like  a  deluge,  have  made  up, 
in  their  opinion,  for  the  absence  of  the  more  elegant 
and  costly  beverage  which  they  had  leamt  to  love  in 
the  sooth  of  Europe.  Milk  prepared  in  various  ways, 
was  another  material  of  the  British  entertainment, 
which  would  not  have  received  their  approbation, 
although  a  nutriment  which,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
often  siqiplied  the  want  of  all  others  amons  the 
SEnent  tnnabitants,  whose  country  was  rich  in  flocks 
am:  h^s,  but  poor  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  Hanqnet  was  spread  in  a  long  low  hall,  built 
of  roogii  wood  lined  with  shingles,  naving  a  fire  at 
each  end,  the  smoke  of  which,  unable  to  find  its  way 
thftNigh  the  imperfect  chimneys  in  the  roof,  rolled  in 
dauAy  billows  above  the  heads  of  the  revellers,  who 
sat  on  low  seats,  purposely  to  avoid  its  stifling  fumes.t 
The  mien  and  appearance  of  the  comoany  assembled 
was  wi!d,  and,  even  in  their  social  hours,  almost 

•  R  ie  mid  io  Hithland  tiadiUon,  Uiat  one  of  tlie  Macdonaldt 
eftbobilee,  who  had  miffered  hit  broadaword  to  remain  aheathed 
fcr  aome  moatha  after  hia  niarriaire  with  a  beaatifiil  womaa, 
vaa  atirmd  to  a  sodtMn  and  furious  expedition  against  the  main- 
had,  ky  iMtanng  oonvemtion  to  the  above  parpoie  amonc  hia 
body-  cwd- 

*  Tim  W«1sh  housea,  like  thoae  of  the  cognate  tribea  in  Ire- 
hiMl  and  in  the  Highlandu  of  Scotland,  were  very  imperfoctly 
aapf/te^  with  chimneT*.  H««noe,  In  the  History  of  the  Gwydlr 
Funily.  the  atrikin?  exprtmton  of  a  Welsh  chienain,  who,  the 
iMMMe  twanc  aisnalted  and  aetpn  flie  b^  hia  enemies,  exhorted 
kM  frienda  to  aland  to  Uieir  deftnce,  aaying  he  had  aeen  aa  amcb 
■Moke  in  ttw  ball  atoo  a  Cbriauiiaa  even.  • 


terrific.  Hieir  prince  himself  had  the  gigantic  oort  « 
and  fiery  eye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly  people,  whose 
delight  was  in  th^  field  of  battle;  and  the  long  mua- 
tacnes  which  he  and  most  of  his  champions  wore, 
added  to  (he  formidable  digiiity  of  his  presence.  Like 
most  of  those  present,  Gwcfnwyn  was  clad  in  a  sim- 
ple tunic  of  white  linen  cloth,  a  remnant  of  the  dreaa 
which  the  Romans  had  introduced  into  provincial* 
Britain ;  and  he  was  distinguished  by  the  Ruaorcha  w^, 
or  chain  of  twisted  gold  Imks,  with  which  the  CelQc 
tribes  always  decorated  their  chiefs.  The  collar,  in- 
deed, representing  in  form  the  species  of  links  made 
by  children  out  or  rushes,  was  common  to  chieftains 
of  inferior  rank,  many  of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  qf 
their  birth,  or  had  won  it  by  military  exploits ;  but  a 
ring  of  gold,  bent  around  the  head,  iuterraingled  with 
Gwenwyn's  haii^-for  he  claimed  the  rank  of  one  of 
three  diademed  princes  of  Wales,  and  his  armlets 
and  anklets  of  the  same  metal  were  peculiar  to  the 
Prince  of  Powys,  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Two 
sfiuires  of  hia  body,  who  dedicated  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  service,  stood  at  the  Prince's  back ;  and  at 
his  feet  sat  a  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them 
worm  by  channg  and  by  wrap^g  them  in  his  man- 
tle. The  same  right  of  sovereignty,  which  assigned 
to  Gwenwyn  his  golden  crownlet,  gave  him  a  title  to 
the  attendance  of  the  foot-bearer,  or  youth  who  lay 
on  the  rushes,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  cherish  the 
Princess  feet  in  his  Up  or  bosom.* 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition  of  the 
guests,  and  the  danger  arising  from  the  feuds  into 
which  they  were  divided,  few  of  the  feasters  wore  any 
defensive  armour  except  the  light  goat-skin  buckler, 
which  bung  behind  each  man^  seaL    On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  well  provided  with  ofiensive  wea- 
pons ;  for  the  broad,  aharp,  short,  two-edged  sword    ^ 
was  another  legacy  of  the  Romana    Most  added  a    ^ 
wood-knife  or  poniard ;  and  there  were  store  of  javc-  . 
lins,  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  halberds,  DanisH 
axes,  and  Welsh  hooks  and  bills ;  so  in  case  of  ill- 
blooa  arising  during  the  banquet,  there  was  no  lack 
of  weapons  to  work  mischieil 

But  although  the  form  of  the  feast  was  somewhat 
disorderly^  and  that  the  revellers  were  unrestrained 
by  the  stncter  rules  of  good-breeding  which  the  laws, 
of  chivalry  imposed,  the  Eastern  banquet  of  Gwen- 
wyn possessed,  in  the  attendance  of  twelve  eminent 
bards,  one  source  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure,  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  the  proud  Normans  could 
themselves  boast.  The  latter,  it  is  true  had,  their 
minstrels,  a  race  of  men  trained  to  the  profession  of 
poetry,  song  and  music ;  but  although  those  arts  wete 
highly  honoured,  and  the  individual  professors,  when 
they  attained  to  eminence,  were  often  richly  rewarded, 
and  treated  with  distinction,  the  order  of  minstrelS) 
as  such,*  was  held  in  low  esteem,  beijig  composea 
chiefly  of  worthless  and  dissolute  strollers,  by  whom 
the  art  was  assumed,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labour,  and  to  have  the  means  of  pursuiiig 
a  wandering  ana  dissipated  course  of  life.  Such,  in 
all  times,  has  been  the  censure  upon  the  calling  of 
those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  public  amuse^ 
ment;  among  whom  those  distinguished  by  indivi- 
dual excellence  are  sometimes  raised  high  in  the  so- 
cial circle,  while  far  the  more  numerous  professors, 
who  only  meet  mediocrity,  are  sunk  into  the  lower 
scale.  But  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  order  of 
bnrds  in  Wales,  who  succeeding  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Druids,  under  whom  they  had^  originally  .formed  a 
subordtnate  fraternity  had  manv  immunities  were 
held  in  (he  highest  reverence  ana  esteem,  and  exer- 

•  See  Madoc  for  thia  literal  J^t  pag^t  office  and  dotiet 
Mn  Southey'a  notpa  infonn  ua  t  "  The  foot-bearer  shall  hold 
the  feet  of  the  King  in  his  lap,  from  the  time  he  reclines  at  the 
boant  till  he  roes  to  rest,  and  he  shall  ctiafa  them  with  a  towel  i 
and  during  all  that  time  shall  watch  that  no  harm  behlls  the 
King.  He  shall  eat  of  the  same  dish  from  which  the  Kihf 
takes  his  food  :  lie  tfhall  light  the  fint  candle  before  the  King.*^ 
Such  are  the  inatiuctions  given  fortius  part  of  royal  oereii)oniii& 
in  the  lawa  of  Howell  Dha.  It  mav  be  added,  that  probably 
upon  this  Celtic  custom  waa  fonoded  one  of  thoae  abimrd  end 
incredible  reprpneatations  which  were  propagated  at  tho  tima 
of  tlie  French  Revolution,  to  atir  up  the  peasants  against  Uieir 
feudal  Euperiom  It  was  pretended  that  some  feudal  aeigoeura. 
assertod  their  right  to  kill  and  disembowel  a  peasant,  in  ord^r 
to  put  their  own  tbet  within  ths  expiriog  body,  luid  ao  raeovar 
them  from  the  eliill. 
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ciacd  much  influence  with  their  countrvnien.  Their 
power  over  the  public  mind  even  rivalled  that  of  the 
priests  themselves,  to  wh«m  indeed  they  bore  some 
rcsemMaiice ;  for  they  never  wore  arms,  were  ini- 
tiated into  their  order  by  secret  and  mystic  solemni- 
ties, and  homage  was  rendered  to  their  AtDeuy  or  flow 
of  poetic  inspiration,  as  if  it  had  been  indeed  marked 
with  a  divine  character.  Thus  possessed  of  power 
and  consequence,  the  bards  were  not  unwilling  to  ex- 
ercise their  privileges,  and  sometimes,  in  domg  so, 
iheir  manners  frequently  savoured  of  caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case,  with  Cadwalton,  the 
chief  bard  or  Gwenwyn,  and  who,  as  such,  was  ex- 
pected to  have  pourea  forth  the  tide  of  song:  in  the 
oanqaetina-hall  of  his  prince. ,  But  neither  toe  anx- 
ious and  oreathless  expectation  of  the  assembled 
chiefs  and  champions— neither  the  dead  silence  which 
stilled  the  roaring  hall,  when  his  hnrp  was  reverently 
placed  before  him  by  his  attendant— nor  even  the 
commands  or  entreaties  of  the  prince  himself— could 
extract  from  Cadwallon  more  than  a  short,  and  inter- 
rupted prelude  upon  the  instrument,  the  notes  of 
which  arranged  themselves  into  an  air  inexpressibly 
mournful,  and  died  away  in  silence.  The  Prince 
frowned  darkly  on  the  bard,  who  was  himself  far  too 
deeply  lost  in  gloomy  thought,  to  ofler  any  apology. 
or  even  to  observe  his  displeasure.  Again  he  touched 
a  few  wild  notes,  and  raising  his  looks  upward,  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  very  point  of  bursting  forth  into  a 
tide  of  song  similar  to  those  with  which  this  master 
of  his  art  was  wont  to  enchant  his  hearers.  But  the 
effort  was  in  vam— he  declared  that  his  right  hand 
was  withered,  and  pushed  the  instrument  from 
him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and  Gwen- 
wyn read  in  their  aspects  that  they  received  the  un- 
usual silence  of  Cadwallon  on  this  high  occasion  as 
a  bad  omen.  He  called  hastily  on  a  young  and  am- 
.  bilious  bard,  named  Caradoc  of  Menwygent,  whose 
rising  fame  was  likely  soon  to  vi^  with  the  established 
reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and  summoned  him  to  sin^ 
something  which  might  command  the  applause  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  the  company.  The 
voung  man  was  ambitious,  and  understood  the  arts 
of  a  courtier.  He  commenced  a  poem,  in  which, 
although  under  a  feigned  name,  ho  drew  such  a  poet- 
ical picture  of  Eveline  Berenger,  that  Gwenwyn  was 
enraptured ;  and  while  all  who  bad  seen  the  beautiful 
'  original  at  once  recognised  the  resemblance,  the  eyes 
of  the  Prince  confessed  at  once  his  jiassion  for  the 
subject^  and  his  admiration  of  the  poet.  The  figures 
of  Celuc  poetry,  in  themselves  highly  imaginative, 
were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  am- 
bitious bord,  rising  in  his  tone  as  he  perceived  the 
feelings  which  he  was  exciting.  The  praises  of  the 
Prince  mingled  with  those  of  the  Norman  beautv ; 
and  *'  as  a  lion."  said  the  poet,  "  can  only  be  led  by 
the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  maiden,  so  a  chief 
can  only  acknowledge  the  empire  of  the  most  virtu- 
.  ouB,  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex.  Who  asks  of  the 
noon-day  sun.  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  he  waa 
born  1  and  who  shall  ask  of  such  charms  as  hers, 
to  what  country  they  owe  their  birth  7" 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war.  and  possessed 
of  imaginations  which  answered  reaaiiy  to  the  sum- 
mons of  their  poets,  the  Welsh  chiefs  and  leaders 
united  in  acclamations  of  applause ;  and  the  song  of 
the  bard  went  farther  to  render  papular  the  intended 
-  alliance  of  the  Prince,  than  had  oil  the  graver  ai^u- 
ments  of  his  priestly  precursor  in  the  same  topic. 

Gwenwyn,  himself,  in  a  transport  of  delight,  tore 
ofT  the  golden  bracelets  which  he  wore,  to  bestow 
them  upon  a  bard  whose  song  had  produced  an  effect 
80  desirable ;  and  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  silent  and 
sullen  Cadwallon,  **  The  silent  harp  was  never  strung 
with  golden  wires." 

"  Prince,"  answered  the  bard,  whose  pride  was  at 
'east  equal  to  that  of  Gwenwyn  himself,  **you  per- 
vert the  proverb  of  Taliessin— it  is  the  flattering  harp 
which  never  lacked  golden  strings." 

Gwenwyn,  turning  sternly  towards  him.  was  about 
to  make  an  angry  answer,  when  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  Jorworth,  the  messenger  whom  he  had  des- 
Mtched  to  Raymond  Berenger,  arrested  bis  purpose. 


This  rude  envoy  cnteied  the  haH  barelegsed,  exoeiii- 
ing  the  sandals  of  goat-akin  which  he  wore,  aotf 
having  on  his  shoulder  a  cloak  of  the  same^  and  a 
short  javelin  in  his  hand  The  dust  on  his  garmeol^ 
and  the  flush  on  his  brow,  showed  with  what  huftj 
zeal  his  errand  had  been  executed.  Owenwyo  de- 
manded of  him  eagerly,  "  What  news  from  Garde 
Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan  ?*/ 

"  I  bear  them  in  my  bosom,"  aaid  the  son  of  Jem  t 
and,  with  much  reverence,  he  delivered  to  thePriMi 
a  packet,  bound  with  silk,  and  sealed  with  the  in* 
pression  of  a  swan,  the  ancient  cognizance  of  ik 
House  of  Berenger.  Himself  igaorant  of  writinKtr 
reading,  Gwenwyn,  in  anxious  haste,  delivered  fb 
letter  to  Cadwallon,  who  usually  acted  oa  seeretnr 
when  the  chaplain  was  not  in  presence,  as  chanoel 
then  to  be  the  case.  Cadwallon,  looking  at  tb 
letter,  said  briefly^  "  I  read  no  Latin.  Ill  betids  tki 
Norman,  who  writes  to  a  Prince  of  Powva  in  odur 
language  than  that  of  Britain  I  and  well  wasihi 
hour,  when  that  noUe  tongue  alone  waa  spokes  fros 
Tintadgel  to  CairleoU !" 

Gwenwyn  only  replied  to  him  with  an  aagiy 
glance. 

"Where  is  Father  Einion?"  aaid  the  iiopetiat 
Prince. 

"  He  assists  in  the  church,"  r»lied  one  of  his  u- 
tendants,  "for  it  is  the  feast  of  Saint" 

"  Were  it  the  feast  of  Saint  Davki,"  said  Gweowya 
"  and  were  the  pyx  between  his  hands,. he  mustooaf 
hither  to  me  instantly !" 

One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprung  afl,  to  oo» 
mand  his  attendance,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Gvtar 
wyn  eyed  the  letter  containing  the  secret  otimbm, 
but  which  it  required  an  interpreter  to  read,  witk 
such  eagerness  and  anxiety,  that  Caradoc,  elated  bf 
his  former  success,  threw  in  a  few  notes  to  divert,  if 
possible,  the  tenor  of  his  patron's  thooghts  dunmc 
the  interval.  A  light  and  lively  air,  touched,  by,  a 
hand  which  seemed  to  hesitate,  like  the  submisnw 
voice  of  an  inferior,  fearing  to  mtemipt  his  masto'i 
meditations,  introduced  a  stanza  or  two  applicalib 
to  the  subject 

"  And  what  though  thou.  O  scroll,"  he  said,  apot* 
trophizing  the  letter,  which  lay  on  the  table  boon 
his  master,  "dost  apeak  with  the  tongue  of  tk 
stranger?  Hath  not  the  cuckoo  a  harsb  note^aod 
yet  she  tells  us  of  green  buds  and  springing  floweni 
yvhat  if  thy  language  be  that  of  the  stoled  priest,  ii 
it  not  the  same  which  binds  hearts  and  hands  tag^ 
ther  at  the  altar  1  And  what  though  thou  delayest  is 
render  up  thy  treasures,  are  not  all  pleaeuras  moat 
sweet,  when  enhanced  hy  expectation  7  What  wm 
the  chasa  if  the  deer  droppea  at  our  feA  the  instant 
he  started  from  the  cover— <Mr  what  value  were  then 
in  the  love  of  the  maiden,  were  it  yielded  without 
coy  delay  T' 

The  song  of  the  bard  was  here  broken  short  by  dw 
entrance  of  the  priest,  who,  hasty  in  obeying  the 
summons  of  his  impatient  master,  had  not  tarned  to 
lay  aside  even  the  stole,  which  he  had  wom  in  the 
holy  service ;  and  many  of  the  elders  thought  it  was 
no  good  omen,  that,  so  habited,  a  priest  should  appear 
in  a  festive  assembly,  and  amid  profane  minstras^ 

The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Norman  Baroo, 
and,  struck  with  surprise  at  the  contents,  lif^  Im 
eyes  in  pilence. 

"Read  it!*'  exclaimed  the  fierce  Gwenwvn. 

"  So  please  you,"  replied  the  mors  pTQa(»t  chap- 
lain, "  a  smaller  company  were  a  fitter  audience." 

"Read  it  aloud!"  repeated  the  Prince,  in  a  stiS 
higher  tone ;  "  there  sit  none  here  who  respect  not 
the  honour  of  theu*  prince,  or  who  deserve  not  hit 
confidence.  Read  it,  I  say,  aloud!  and  by  Saiot 
David,  if  Raymond  the  Norman  hath  dared"- 

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclining  on  his  seat,  com- 
posed himself  to  an  attitude  of  attention ;  but  it  was 
easy  for  his  followers  to  fill  up  the  breach  in  bis 
exclamadon  which  prudence  baa  recommended. 

The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  low  and  ill^aaniied 
as  he  read  the  following  episde  :— 

"Raymond  Berenger.  the  noble  Norman  Knigbl, 
Seneechal  of  the  Oaide  Doloureuse^  to  Gfraowm 
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Prince  of  Powyi^  <Maf  peMe  b«  betwwa  them !) 
•eodeth  health. 

**Toiir  letter,  cre^ng  the  hand  of  our  danghter 
Bv«Une  Berenger,  was  safely  delivered  to  us  by  your 
■erTant,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan,  and  we  thank  you  hear- 
tily for  theeood  meaning  therein  expressed  to  us  and 
to  aura.  But,  considering  within  ourselves  the  dif- 
fcfence  of  blood  and  lineage,  with  the  impedimenta 
and  causes  of  offence  which  have  often  arisen  in  the 
like  ca^es,  we  hoM  it  fitter  to  match  our  daughter 
among  our  own  peopfe;  and  this  by  no  case  in  dis- 
para^ment  of  you,  but  solely  for  the  weal  of  you,  of 
onraelvea,  and  of  our  mutual  dependant^  who  will 
be  the  naore  safe  (rom  the  ntk  of  quanel  betwi](t  us, 
that  we  essay  not  to  draw  the  bonds  t>f  our  intimacy 
more  ctoee  than  beseemeth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats 
feed  together  in  peace  on  the  same  pastures,  but  they 
mingle  not  in  blood,  or  race,  the  one  with  the  other. 
Moreover,  our  daughter  Eveline  hi^th  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  a  noble  and  potent  Lord  of  the  Marches, 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  to  which 
moat  honouraDle  suit  we  have  returned  a  favourable 
answer.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  we  should  in 
this  matter  grant  to  you  the  boon  y,ou  seek;  never- 
fhelM,  you  shall  at  atl  times  find  us,  in  other  matters, 
willing  to  pleasure  you;  and  hereunto  we  call  God, 
and  Our  Lady,  and  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  of  Quat- 
fard,  to  witness;  to  whose  keeping  we  heartily  re- 
commend you. 

''Written  by  our  command,  at  our  castle  of  Gkiide 
Doloureaee,  within  the  Marches*  of  Wales,  by  a 
reverend  Priest,  Father  Aldrovand,  a  black  monk  of 
die  house  of  Wenlockx  and  to  which  we  have 
appended  our  seal,  upon  the  eve  of  the  blessed  martyr 
Samt  AlphegiuB,  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory!" 

The  voice  of  Father  Binion  faltered;  and  the  scroll 
#hKh  he  held  in  his  hand  trembled  m  hia  grasp,  as 
be  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle ;  for  well 
he  knevr  that  insiits  more  slight  than  Gwenwyn 
would  hold  the  least  word  it  contained,  were  sure  to 
pat  every  drop  of  his  British  blood  into  the  most 
vehement  commotion.  Nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  The 
Prince  had  gradually  drawn  himself  up  from  the 
posture  of  repose  in  which  he  had  prepared  to  hsten 
to  the^stle;  and  when  it  concluded,  he  sprung-  on 
his  feet  like  a  startled  lion,  spuming  from  him  as  he 
rose,  the  foot-bearer,  who  rolled  at  some  distance  on 
the  floor.  '*  Priest,**  he  said,  *^haBt  thou  read  that 
accursed  scroll  fairly?  for  if  thou  hast  added,  or  di- 
tmniahed  one  word,  or  one  letter,  I  will  have  thine  eyes 
00  handled,  that  thou  shah  never  read  letter  more  r 

The  monk  replied,  trembling,  (for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  sacerdotal  character  was  not  uniformly 
respected  among  the  irascible  Welshmen,)  "  By  the 
oath  of  my  order,  mighty  prince,  I  have  read  word 
br  word,  and  letter  for  letter." 

There  was  a  momentary  f^usci  while  the  fury  of 
Gwenwyn  at  this  unexpected  tffronr,  offered  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  Uckelwyr,  {%.  e.  noble  chiefs,  lite- 
rally men  of  high  stature)  seemed  too  big  for  utterance, 
when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  few  notes  from  the 
hitherto  mute  harp  of  Cadwallon.  The  Prince  looked 
nmnd  at  first  with  displeasure  at  the  inteiruplion.  for 
he  il^as  himself  about  to  speak;  but  when  he  beheld 
the  bard  bending  over  hia  harp  with  an  air  of  inspire- 
tixm,  and  blending  together,  with  unexampled  skill, 
the  wildest  and  most  exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he 
himself  became  an  auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and 
Cadwallon,  not  the  Prince  seemed  to  become  the 
central  point  of  the  assembly,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
bent,  and  to  whom  each  ear  was  turned  with  b'reath- 
Um  eagerness,  as  if  his  strains  were  the  responses  of 
an  oracle. 

"  We  wed  not  with  the  stranger,"— thus  burst  the 
song  from  the  lips  of  the  poet.  "  Vortigem  wedded 
wttn  the  stranger;  thence  came  the  first  wo  upon 
Britain  and  a  sword  upon  her  noblesi  and  a  thun- 
derbolt  upon  her  palace.  We  wed  not  with  the 
enslaved  Saxon— tlie  free  and  princely  stag  seeks 
not  for  his  bride  the  heifer  whose  neck  the  .yoke 
hath  vrom.  We  sved  n<>t  with  the  rapacious  Norman 
—the  noble  hound  scorns  to  aeek  a  mate  fh>m  the 


herd  of  ravenmg  wolves,  ^en  was  it  heard  that 
the  Cymry,  the  descendants  of  Brute^  the  true 
children  or  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were  plundered* 
oppreased,  bereft  of  their  birthright,  and  insulted  even 
in  their  last  retreats?— when  but  siAce  they  soretched 
their  hand  in  friendship  tathe  atranaer,  and  clasped 
to  their  boeoma  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon 7  Which 
of  the  two  is  feared?— the  empty  water-course  of 
summer,  or  the  channel  of  the  headlong  winter  tor- 
rent?—A  maiden  smiles  at  the  summei^shrunk  brook 
while  she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed  horse  and  his  rider 
will  fear  to  stem  the  wintry  fk)od.  Men  of  M«thrav«l 
and  Powys,  be  the  dreaded  fkxxl  of  win  tei^Gwenwym 
son  of  Cyverliock  I— may  thy  plume  be  the  topmost 
of  its  waves  V* 

AW  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughts  which  in  them- 
aelves  were  fbreign  to  the  hearts  of  the  warlike 
British,  passed  before  the  song  of  Cadwallon  like  dust 
before  the  whirlwind,  and  the  unanimous  shout  of 
the  assembly  declared  for  instant  war.  The  Prince 
himself  spoke  not,  but,  looking  proudly  around  him, 
flung  abroad  his  arm,  as  one  who  cheers  his  followers 
to  the  attack. 

The  priest  had  he  dared,  might  have  reminded 
Owenwyn.  that  the  Cross  which  lie  had  assumed  on 
his  shoulder,  had  consecrated  his  arm  to  the  Holy 
War,  and  precluded  his  engaging  in  any  civil  strife. 
But  the  task  was  too  dangerous  for  Father  Einion't 
courage,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  hall  to  the  secliuion 
of  his  own  convent.  Caradoc,  whose  brief  hour  of 
popularitv  was  past,  also,  retired,  with  humbled  and 
dejected  fooks,  and  not  without  a  glance  of  indigna- 
tion at  his  triumphant  rival,  who  nad  so  iudiciousiy 
reserved  his  display  of  art  for  the  theme  of  war,  that 
was  ever  most  popular  with  the  audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats  no  longer  for  the 
purpose  of  festivity,  but  to  fix,  in  the  hasty  manner 
customary  among  these  prompt  warriors,  where  thev 
were  to  assemble  their  forces^  which,  upon  such 
occasions,  comprehended  almost  all  the  able-bodied 
males  of  the  country,— for  all,  excepting  the  priests 
and  the  bards,  were  soldiers.— and  to  settle  the  order 
of  their  descent  upon  the  devoted  marches,  where 
they  proposed  to  signalize,  by  general  ravage,  their 
sense  of  the  insult  which  theu*  Prince  had  received, 
by  the  rejection  of  his  suit. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  nndi  an  mmb^r'd,  that  make  up  mv  Iifb , 
Here  auiBt  I  itajr,  and  here  my  life  mutt  end. 

Hmry  VL,  Jet  L,  Bum  IT. 

Wmir  Raymond  Berenger  had  despatched  his  mis- 
sion to  thePrince  of  Powys,  he  was  not  unsuspicious, 
though  altogether  fearless,  of  the  result  He  setit 
messengers  to  the  several  dependants  who  held  their 
fiefs  by  the  tenure  of  eomage,  and  warned  them  to 
be  on  the  alert,  that  he  might  receive  instant  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  These  vassals^  aa  is  well 
known,  occupied  the  numerous  towers,  which,  like  so 
many  falcon- nests,  had  been  built  on  the  points  most 
convenient  to  defend  the  fronciers,  and  were  bound 
to  give  Hignal  of  any  incursion  of  the  Welsh,  by 
blowing  their  horns  ;  which  sounds,  answered  from 
tower  to  tower,  and  fVom  station  to  station  gave  the 
alarm-  for  general  defence.  But  although  Raymond 
considered  these  precautions  as  necessary,  from  the 
fickle  and  precarious  temper  of  his  neighbours,  and 
for  maintaining;  his  own  credit  as  a  soldier,  ho  was 
far  from  believing  the  danger  to  be  imminent ;  fQr  the 
preparations  of  the  Welsh,  though  on  a  much  mora 
extensive  scale  than  had  lately  been  usual,  were  as 
secret,  as  their  resolution  of  war  had  been  suddenly 
adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the  memo- 
rable festival  of  Castell-Coch,  that  the  f crapest  broke 
on  the  Norman  frontier.  At  firet  a  single,  long,  and 
keen  bugle-blast,  announced  the  approach  of  th« 
enemy ;  presently  the  signals  of  alarm  were  cchcied 
from  every  castle  and  tower  on  the  borders  of  SliP»p- 
shire,  where  every  plaoB  of  habitation  wab  then  a 
fortress.  Beacons  were  lighted  upon  crags  and  emi- 
nences, the  b^ls  were  rung  backward  in  thecliurchea 
and  towns,  while  the  general  and  earuest  summons  ta 
23* 
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ams  anaoaneed  an  extremitsr  oC  danger  whtdi  eren 
the  mtmbiULnts  of  that  unsettled  country  had  not 
hitherto  experienoed. 

Amid  this  ^neral  alarm,  Raymond  Berenger, 
having  busied  himself  in  anranf^ng  bis  few  but  gallant 
followers  and  adherents,  and  taken  sueh  modes  of 
procuring  inteltij^ence  of  the  enemy's  strength  and 
motions  as  were  in  his  power,  at  length  ascended  the 
watch-tower  of  the  castle  to  observe  in  person  the 
country  around,  already  obscured  in  several  places  by 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  announced  the  progress 
and  the  ravages  of  the  invaders.  He  was  speedily 
joined  by  his  favourite  squire,  to  wl«om  the  unusual 
Beaviness  of  his  master's  looks  was  cause  of  much 
surprise,  for  till  now  they  had  ever  been  blithest  at 
the  hour  of  battle.  The  squire  held  in  his  hand  his 
master's  helmet,  for  Sir  Raymond  was  all  armed, 
aaving  the  head. 

"  Dennis  Morolt,"  said  the  vetemn  8ol<£er,  "  aro  our 
vassals  and  liefjfemen  all  mustered  9" 

"  Alj,  noble  air,  but  the  Flemings,  who  are  not  yet 
come  in." 

"  The  lazy  hounds,  why  tarry  they  ?"  said  Raymond. 
•   *'III  policy  It  is  to  plant  such  sluggiah  natures  in  our 
borders.    They  are  like  their  own  steers,  fitter  to  tug  a 
plough  than  fur  aught  that  requires  mettla" 

"  With  your  favour,"  said  Dennis.  "  the  knaves  can 
do  good  service  notwithstanding.  That  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock  of  the  Green  can  strike  like  the  hammers  of  his 
own  fullina-mill." 

"  He  will  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot  help  it," 
said  Raymond ;  "  but  he  has  no  stomach  for  such 
exercise,  and  is  as  slow  and  as  stubborn  as  a  mule." 

"  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  rightly  matched 
against  the  Welah^"  replied  Dennis  Morolt,  *'  that 
their  solid  and  unyielding  temper  mav  be  a  fit  foil  to 
the  fiery  and  headlong  dispositions  of  our  dangerous 
neighbours,  just  as  restless  waves  are  best  opposed  by 
steadfast  rock8.*-Hark.  sir,  I  hear  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock's  slop  aacending  the  turret-stair,  asdehberately 
as  ever  monk  mount^  to  matins." 

Step  by  su^p  the  heavy  sound  approached,  until  the 
form  of  the  huge  and  substantial  Fleming  at  length 
issued  from  the  turret-door  to  the  platform  where  they 
'  were  conversing.  Wilkin  Flammock  was  cased  in 
bright  armour,  of  unusual  weight  and  thickness,  add 
cleaned  with  exceeding  care,  which  marked  the  neat- 
ness of  his  nation ;  but,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Normans,  entirely  plain,  and  void  of  carving,  gilding, 
or  any  sort  of  ornament.  The  basenet,  or  steel-cap, 
had  no  visor,  and  left  exposed  a  broad  countenance. 
with  heavy  and  unpliabie  features,  which  announced 
the  character  of  hia  temper  and  understanding.  He 
carried  in  his  hand  a  heavv  mace. 

"So,  Sir  Fleming,"  said  the  Castellane,  "you  are  in 
no  hurry,  methinks.  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous." 

"  So  please  you,'*  answered  the  Fleming,  "  we  were 
compelled  to  tarry,  that  we  might  load  our  wains 
with  our  bales  of  cloth  and  other  property." 

"  Ha !  wains  '1— how  many  wains  have  ypu  brought 
with  you?" 

"  Six.  noble  sir,"  replied  Wilkin. 

"And  how  many  men?"  demanded  Raymond 
Berengeri 

"Twelve,  valiant  sir,"  answered  Flammock. 

"Only  two  men  to  each  baggage-wain?  I  wonder 
yon  would  thus  encumber  yourself,"  said  Berenger. 

"  Under  your  favour,  sir,  once  more,"  replied  Wil- 
kin, "  it  is  only  the  value  which  I  and  my  comrades 
set  upon  our  goods,  that  inclines  us  to  defend  them 
with  odr  bodies  ;  and,  had  we  boen  obliged  to  leave 
qur  cloth  to  the  plundering  chitches  of  3^nder  vaf^- 
ooiids,  I  should  have  seen  small  policy  in  stopping 
here  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  adding  murder  to 
robbery.  Gloucester  should  have  been  my  first  halt- 
ing-place." 

The  Norman  knight  ajazed  on  the  Flemish  artisan, 
for  such  was  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  such  a  mixture 
of  surprise  and  contempt,  asexciuded  indignation.  "I 
have  heard  much,"  he  said,  "  but  this  is  the  firet  time 
that  I  have  heard  one  with  a  beard  on  his  lip  avouch 
himself  a  coward." 

"Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,"  answered  Flammock, 
With  the  utmost  composure—**  I  am  always  ready  to 


fight  for  life  and  property;  aad  myeomhig  tatfeii 
country,  where  thev  are  both  in  constant  dsMii, 
shows  that  I  care  not  much  how  often  I  do  so.  ni 
a  sound  skin  ia  batiar  than  a  slaahed  one,  for  all  tfatt" 

**WelL"  aaid  Raymond  Ikrenger,  "fight after thias 
own  fashion,  so  thou  wilt  but  fight  stoutly  with  iht 
long  body  of  thins.    We  are  like  to  have  need  fsr  ill 
that  we  can  da— Saw  you  aught  of  these 
Welsh  ?— have  they  Gwenwyn'a  banner 
them  ?" 

"I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed,"  repiied 
Wilkin ;  "  I  could  not  bat  know  it,  since  it  waa  braid- 
ered  in  rov  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intelligeeee, 
that  Dennia  Moroll,  unwilling  the  Fkming  sbodd 
mark  ii,  thpught  it  necessary  to  withdraw  bis  it- 
ten  tion.  "I  can  tell  dieej"  he  said  to  FlammMk, 
"  that  when  the  Constable  of  Cheater  joins  ui  witfc 
his  lances,  you  shall  see  your  handiwork,  the  dragon, 
fly  fiister  homeward  than  ever  flew  the  baut|le  wuA 
wove  it." 

"It  must  fly  before  the  Constable  comes  up,  Deonii 
Morolt."  said  Rerenger,  "elae  it  will  %  truimpkaiki 
over  all  our  bodiea." 

"  In  tlie  name  of  God  and  the  H<Jy  Tiigin  T  siid 
Dennia,  "  what  may  you  mean.  Sir  Knight  ?— not  liiai 
we  should  fight  with  the  Welsh  before  the  Constable 
joins  us  ?'.'— HepausecL  and  then,  well  understaadiiK 
the  firm,  yet  melancholy  glance,  with  which  his  bms- 
ter  answered  the  question,  he  proceeded  with  fd 
more  vehement  eamestnesa—"  You  cannot  nqaa  it^ 
you  cannot  in  tend  that  we  shall  quit  this  caatle,  wbid 
we  have  so  often  made  good  against  them,  and  ooa-  i 
tend  in  the  field  with  two  Hundred  men  agaiotf 
thousands  ?>— Think  better  of  it  my  beloved  mum 
and  let  not  the  rashness  of  your  old  a^e  blemish  tbu  i 
character  for  wisdom  aivd  warlike  skdl,  which  yoei 
former  life  has  so  nobly  won."  ! 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you  for blaminir  my  putpoia  ; 
Dennis,"  answered  the  Norman, "  for  I  know  vou <w»  ] 
it  in  love  to  me  and  mine.  But.^enni8  Morolt,,  tiut  j 
thing  must  be^we  must  fight  the  Welshmen  within  ! 
these  three  hours,  or  the  name  of  Raymond  BeiuiBef 
must  be  blotted  from  the  genealogy  of  his  house." 

"And  so  we  will— we  viU  fignl  them,  my  noMe 
maater,"  said  the  esquire;  "fear  not  cold  caoosel 
from  Dennia  Morolt,  where  batde  is  the  theme.   But     i 
we  will  fight  them  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  with 
honest  WUkin  Flammock  and  hia  cross-bows  on  \bt    \ 
wall  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  aflbrd  us  some  balanci    \ 
against  the  numerous  odds." 

"Not  so,  Dennis,"  answered  his  master— "in  iIk 
open  field  we  must  fight  them,  or  thy  master  miat 
rank  but  as  a  man  sworn  knight  Know,  that  wbea 
I  feasted  yonder  wily  savage  in  my  halla  at  Chiisi* 
mas,  and  when  the  wme  was  flowing  fastest  arotmi 
Qwenwyn  threw  out  some  praises  ot  the  fastnosssaa 
strength  of  my  castle,  in  a  manner  which  intiinaled 
it  waa  these  advantaaap  alone  that  had  second  tte 
in  former  wars  from  daieat  and  captivir)'.  I  spoks  ii 
answer,  when  I  had  far  better  been  silent;  for  whti 
availed  my  ulle  boast,  but  as  a  fetter  lo  bind  me  tea 
deed  next  to  madness?  If,  I  said,  a  prince  of  die 
Cymry  shall  again  come  in  hostile  faahion  before  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  let  him  pilch  his  atandard  dowa 
in  yonder  plain  by  the  bridge,  and,  by  the  wonrof  i 
good  knight,  and  the  faith  of  a  Chrietian  roan,  Baf* 
mond  Bereii^er  will  meet  him  as  wilhngly,  be  he  ma- 
ny or  be  he  few,  aa  ever  Welshman  was  met  withsL' 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  be  heard  ef  > 
promise  so  rash,  so  fatal ;  but  his  waa  cot  the  can* 
istry  which  could  release  his  master  from  the  fttun 
with  whioh  his  unwarv  confidence  had  bound  fainL 
It  was  otherwise  with  Wilkin  Flammock.  He  sand 
—he  almost  laughed,  nolwiihslandiiig  the  revenenes 
due  to  the  Castellane,  and  his  own  msensibtlit)'  to 
risible  emotions.  "And  is  ttiis  all?"  he  said.  "M 
your  honour  had  pledged  yoarself  to  pay  one  handrori 
'florins  to  a  .lew  or  to  a  Lombard,  no  doubt  you  mart 
have  kept  the  day,  or  forfeited  your  pledge ;  but  surely 
one  day  is  as  good  as  another  to  keep  a  promise  fix 
fighting,  and  that  day  ifl  best  in  which  the  pioaiiiM 
is  strongest.  But  indeed,  after  all,  what  signifies  asf 
promise  over  a  wine  flagon  ?" 


'*It  siffnHlei  u  nmeh  m  a  pnmm  etn  do  that  w 
liveD  elsewhere.  The  promiBer,  said  Beronger, 
*«0repe8  not  the  sin  of  s  word-breaker,  became  he 
|«rtt  been  b  dinnken  braggart." 

''FV)r  the  etn,"  taid  Detiniak  **8nre  I  am.  that  ra- 
Iba  than  you  ehoukl  do  each  deed  of  dole,  the  Abbot 
«f  Glastonbury  would  abaolve  yoa*for  a  florin." 

"Bdi  what  shall  wipe  oat  ibe  shanief '  demanded 
Beraigei^^bow  ahall  I  dara  to  show  myaelf  again 
amoog  preee  of  knighta,  who  bare  broken  my  word 
'  of  battle  pledged,  for  fear  of  a  Welihman  and  his 
oakfld  savages  1  No !  Dennis  If  orolt,  speak  of  it  do 
mart  Be  it  for  weal  or  woi  we  fight  them  to-day, 
tad  upon  yonder  fair  fidd." 

^It  may  be,"  said  Pkammoek,  "that  Gwenwyn 
may  have  foigotten  the  promise,  and  so  fail  to  ap- 
pear to  claim  it  in  the  appointed  fpeoe;  for,  as  we 
Mild,  your  wines  of  France  flooded  nis  Welaii  braiBs 

^Ue  again  alhided  to  it  on  the  asoniing  after  it 
«u  madlB,"  said  the  Castelhine— "  crust  me,  he  will 
fut  forget  what  will  gite  kim  soch  a  cbaiice  of  rs- 
iDoring  me  fiom  his  path  for  ever." 

As  fie  nske,  thejr  observed  that  laige  clouds  of 
dosL  whicb  had  been  seen  at  different  points  of  the 
laadicape,  were  drawing  down  towards  the  ooposite 
■de  of  the  river,  over  which  an  ancient  bridge  ex- 
fenM  itself  to  the  appointed  plaoecf  combaL  lliey 
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were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  oause.  It  was  evi- 
inx  that  Gwenwyn,  recalling  the  parties  who  had 
hen  engaged  in  partial  devastatioii.  was  bending 
with  his  whole  fcvoes  towards  the  bridge  and  the 
plain  beyond  it 

**Let  us  rash  down  and  seoare  the  pass,"  said  Den- 
nis Moralt;  "we  may  debate  with  them  with  seme 
evnlity  br  the  adTantage  of  .defimdinx  the  bridge. 
Your  word  bound  you  to  tneplain  as  to  aneld  of  battle, 
bat  it  <fid  not  oblige  you  to  longo  each  advantages  as 
die  MBsagB  of  the  bridgs  would  afford.  Our  men, 
osr  liorees,  are  ready— let. oar  bowmen  secure  the 
Dsnb.  and  my  life  on  the  issue." 

"When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder  field,  I 
mast,"  icplied  Raymond  Beienger,  "  to  give  the 
Welshman  the  fall  advantage  of  equality  oTgniond. 
iao meant it-4ie  so imderstood  it;  and  what  avails 
ttepiag  my  word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it  in  the 
aaasel  We  move  not  till  the  laat  Welahman  has 

eioseed  the  bridge;  and  then" 

**.Aiid  dien,"  aaid  Demii%  **  we  move  to  oar  death ! 
-May  God  forsive  our  sins  I    But"-*— 
.  "But  whatr'  said  Berenger;  "something  sticks 
in  1^  mind  diat  should  have  vent." 
,.  "Ify  yoong  lady,  your  daughter  the  I^y  Eve- 
line'*— 

.  "I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.  She  shall  remain 
in  Che  castle,  where  I  will  leave  a  few  chosen  vets- 
tins,  with  you,  Dennis,  to  command  them.  In 
weniy>four  hoora  the  sie^  will  be  relieved,  and  we 
Mte  defended  it  longer  with  a  slighter  garrison. 
Tien  to  her  aimt,  the  Abbess  of  thp  Benedictine  sia- 
tars-tbou,  Dennis,  vrilt  see  her  plaeed  there  in  ho- 
yw.aad  safety,  and  my  sister  M^ill  care  for  her  futute 
Hoviwn  as  her  wisdom  shall  determine."  i 

"/leave  you  at  this  pinch  I"  said  Dennis  Morolt, 
•Bating  into  tears—"  /shut  myself  up  within  walls, 
vhcn  my  master  rides  to  his  last  of  battles !—/  be- 
^■w  esqnirs  to  a  lady,  even  though  it  be  to  the  Lady 
Bvwie.  when  he  lies  dead  under  his  shield  I— Ray- 
mond BenaiMer,  ia  it  for  tdiis  that  I  have  buckled  t£y 
■nwttr so  often?" 

The  teara  mished  from  the  old  warrior^s  eyes  aa 
Inst  M from  tnose  of  a  ori  who  weeps  for  her  lover; 
nns  Raymond,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  haid, 
aa  soothing  tone,  "  Do  not  think,  my  good  old  serv- 
os that,  were  honour  to  be  won,  I  would  drive  diee 
Aon  my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild  and  an  inoonsider- 
fte^M,  to  which  my  fate  or  my  folly  has  bound  me. 
J  OS  to  asve  ray  name  from  dishonour;  but.  alas  I* 
Ml  leave  on  my  memory  the  charge  of  imprudence." 
vet  me  share  your  imprudence,  my  dearest  maa- 
^  .  said  Dennis  Morolt  earnestly;— "  the  poor 
•VMe  has  no  business  to  be  thought  wiser  than  his 
ttsster.  In  many  a  battle  my  vaMur  derived  some 
btUe  feme  from  partaking  in  the  deeds  which  won 


your  renown— dttiy  me  not  the  night  to  sbars  in  thai 
blame  which  your  temerity  may  incur;  let  than  not 
say,  that  so  rash  was  his  action,  even  his  old  esquirs 
was  not  permitted  to  partake  in  it!  I  am  partoc 
yourself— It  is  murder  to  eveiy  man  whom  yon  take 
with  you,  if  you  leave  me  behind." 

"Dennia,"  said  Berenser,  "you  make  nn  feel  yet 
more  bitteriy  the  IbUy  1  ftiave  yiekled  to.  I  woulr. 
mnt  you  the  boon  you  aak,  sid  as  it  ia— Bat  my 

^^ir  Knight,"  aaid  the  F1emii«,  who  had  liat- 
ened  to  thia  dialogue  with  aoraewhat  less  than  his 
usual  apathy,  "  it  is  not  my  purpose  this  day  to  leave 
thia  castle :  now  if  you  oould  trust  my  troth  to  do 
virhat  a  plain  man  may  for  the  protection  of  my  Lady 

"How,  airrah!"  aaid  Raymond;  "yon  do  not 
propose  to  leave  the  castle  1  Who  gives  you  right 
to  propose  or  dispose  in  the  caae,  until  my  pleaaure 
is  known  1" 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  worda  with  you.  Sir  Caa- 
tellane,"  said  the  imperturbable  Fleming;— *l>ttt  I  hokl 
here,  in  this  township*  eertain  miUs,  tenements,  cloth- 
yards,  and  so  forth,  for  which  I  am  to  pav  roan-ser- 
vice in  defending  this  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 


and  in  this  I  am  ready.  But  if  you  call  on  me  to 
march  from  hence,  leaving  the  aame  castle  defence- 
IcMB,  and  to  offer  up  my  life  in  a  battle  which  yon 


acknowledge  to  be  desperate,  I  muat  needs  say  my 
tenure  binds  me  not  to  obey  thee." 

"  Base  mtebanic  1"  said  Morolt,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  damier,  and  menacing  the  Fleming. 

But  Saymond  Berenger  interfered  with  voice  and 
hand— "Uarm  him  not,  Hbrolt.  and  blame  him  not. 
He  hath  a  sense  of  dutv,  though  not  after  our  man- 
ner; and  he  and  his  knaves  will  fight  best  behind 
atone  walls.  They  are  taught  also,  these  Flemings. 
by  the  practice  of  their  own  country,  the  attack  and 
defence  of  walled  cities  and  fortresses,  and  are.espe- 
oially  akilful  in  working  of  manjgooele  and  military 
engines.  There  are  aeveral  of  lus  countrymen  in  the 
castle,  besides  his  own  followers.  These  I  propose  to 
leave  behind;  and  I  think  they  will  obey  him  more 
readily  than  any  but  myself— how  think'st  thou  1 
Thou  wouldst  not,  1  know,  from  a  misconstrued 
point  of  honour,  or  a  blind  love  to  me,  leave  this  im- 
portant places  and  the  aafety  of  Eveline,  in  doubtful 

"Wilkin  Flaromock  ia  but  a  Flemish  down,  nobb 
sir,"  answered  Dennis,  as  much  overjoyed  as  if  he 
had  obtained  some  important  advantage ;  "  butl  must 
needs  say  he  is  as  stout  and  true  aa  any  whom  you 
might  trust:  and,  besides,  his  own  shrewdness  will 
teach  him  there  is  more  to  be  gamed  by  defending 
auch  a  castle  as  this,  than  by  yieUing  it  to  strangers, 
who  may  not  be  likely  to  keep  the  terma  of  aunender, 
however  fairly  they  may  offer  them." 

"It  U  fixed  then,^'  sai^  Raymond  Berenger.  "  Then, 
Dennis,  thou  shaltao  with  me,  and  he  shall  remain 
behind.— Wilkin  FTamroock,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  Fleming  solemnly,  "  1  speak  not  to  thee  the  Ian-  , 
guago  of  chivalry,  of  which  thou  knowest  nothing ; 
but,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man.  and  a  true  Christian, 
I'conjure  thee  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  this  castle. 
Let  no  promise  of  the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base 
composition  -no  threat  to  any  surrender.  Relief  roust 
speedily  arrive:  if  you  fulfil  your  trust  to  me  and  to 
my  daughter,  Hiujo  de  Lacy  will  reward  you  ricoly- 
if  you  fell,  he  will  p,unish  you  severely." 


Sir  Knight,"  said  Flaromock/."!  amDlca»Bd  you 

e  put  your  trust  so  far  in  a  plain  handicranaman. 

For  the  Welsh,  I  am  come  from  a  land  for  which  we 


were  oompelled— yearly  compelled—to  atruggle  with 
the  aea;  and  they  who  can  deal  with  the  wavea  in  a 
tempeat,  need  not  fear  an  undisciplined  people  m  their 
fury.  Your  daughter  ahall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  mine 
own?  and  in  that  faith  you  {nay  pnck  forth— tf;  mdeed, 
you  will  not  still,  like  a  wissr  man,  shut  gate,  down 
portcullis,  up  drawbridge  and  let  your  archers  and  ray 
cross-bows  man  the  wall,  and  tell  the  Itnaves  yon  are 
not  the  fool  that  they  take  you  for." 
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TALES  OP  THE  GWSADERS. 


iCta*.nL 


To  Haavm's  keeping  I  oommit  thee^  hornet  Fleming. 
— Follow  me,  DennwMorolr." 

The  old  Cestellene  deecended  the  etatr  of  the  aoath- 
em  tower  hastily,  just  as  his  daughter  Eveline  as- 
cended that  of  the  eastern  turret  to  throw  herself  at 
his  feet  once  more.  She  was  followed  by  the  Father 
Aldrovand,  chaplain  of  her  father;  by  an  old  and 
almost  invalided  huntsman,  whose  more  active  eer- 
Ticee  in  the  field  and  the  chase  bad  been  for  some 
time  chiefly  limited  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Knijcht's  kennels,  and  the  charse  especially  of  his 
more  favourite  hounds ;  and  by  Rose  F^ammock,  the 
daughter  of  Wilkin,  a  blue-eyed  Flemish  maiden, 
round,  plump,  and  shy  as  a  partridge,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  permitted  to  keep  oompany  with  the 
high-bom  Norman  damsel,  in  a  doubtnil  station, 
oetwixt  that  of  an  humble  friend  and  superior  do- 
mestic. 

Eveline  rushed  upon  the  battlements,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  her  eyes  drowned  in  tears,'  and 
eagerly  demanded  of  the  Fleming  where  her  father 
was. 

Flammock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and  attempts 
ed  some  answer ;  but  his  voice  seemed  to  fail  him. 
He  turned  his  back  upon  Eveline  without  ceremony, 
and,  totally  disregarding  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the 
huntsman  and  the  chaplain,  he  said  hastily  to  his 
daughter,  in  his  own  language,  "Mad  work!  mad 
work !  look  to  the  poor  maiden,  Roschea— />er  alier 
Herr  i»t  verrucht."* 

Without  farther  speech,  he  descended  the  stairs, 
and  never  paused  tin  he  reached  the  battery.  Here 
he  called  like  a  lion  for  the  controller  of  these  regions, 
by  the  various  names  of  Kammcrer,  Keller-master, 
and  80  forth^  to  which  the  old  Reinold,  an  ancient 
Norman  esquire,  answered  not,  until  the  Nethef lander 
fortunately  recollected  his  Anglo-Norman  title  of 
butler.  This,  his  rwular  name  of  office,  was  the  key 
to  the  buttenr  hatch,  and  the  old  man  instantly  ap- 
peared, with  his  gray  cassork  and  high  rolled  hose,  a 
ponderous  bunch  of  keys  suspended  by  a  silver  chain 
to  his  broad  leathern  girdle,  which,  m  consideration 
of  the  emergency  of  the  time,  he  had  thought  it  right 
to  balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  falchion, 
which  seemed  much  too  weighty  for  his  old  arm  to 
iwcld. 

"What  is  your  will,*'  he  said,  **  Master  Flam- 
mock  1  or  what  are  your  commands,  since  it  is  my 
lord's  pleasure  that  they  shall  be  laws  to  me  for  a 
time  V^ 

"  Only  a  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  Kellar-master- 
bntler,  I  mean." 

**  I  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of  mine  office" 
said  Reinold,  with  some  of  the  petty  resentment  or  a 
spoiled  domestic,  who  thinks  that  a  stranger  has 
been  irregularly  put  in  command  over  him. 

"A  flagon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me,"  answered 
the  Flemmg,  "for  my  heart  is  low  and  poor  within 
me,  and  I  must  needs  drink  the  best" 

*' And  drink  you  shall,"  said  Reinold,  "if  drink  will 
give  you  the  courage  which  perhaps  you  may  want." 
—He  descended  to  the  secret  crypts,  of  which  he  was 
the  guardian,  and  returned  with  a  silver  flagon, 
which  might  contain  about  a  quart.— "Here  is  such 
wine,"  said  Reinold,  "  as  thou  hast  seldom  tasted," 
and  was  about  to  pour  it  into  a  cup. 

"  Nay,  the  flason— the  flagon,  fnend  Reinold ;  I  love 
a  deep  and  solemn  draught  when  the  busiaess  is 
weighty,"  said  Wilkin.  He  setied  on  the  flagon  ac- 
cordin^y,  and  drinking  a  preparatory  mouthful,  paused 
as  if  to  estimate  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the 
generous  liquor.  Apparently  he  was  pleased  with 
both,  for  he  nodded  in  approbation  to  the  butler :  and, 
falsing  the  flagon  to  his  mouth  once  more,  he  slowly 
and  gradually  brought  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  paraf- 
lel  With  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  without  suffering 
^^2!^  of  the  conteata  to  escape  him. 

"That  hath  savour,  Heir  Keller-master,"  said  he, 
while  he  was  recovering  nts  breath  by  intervals,  after 
■o  long  a  suspense  of  respiration ;  "  but,  may  heaven 
fxgivii  you  for  thmkinjj  it  the  best  I  have  ever 

•ThaoWloTdhfhmtie. 


tasted  I  Yoa  little  know  the  eeilanof  Ohat  nitf 

YpresL" 

^  And  I  care  not  for  them,"  said  Reinold'^,  "tboK 
of  sentle  Norman  blood  hold  the  wines  of  GaKsn 
and  Prance,  generous,  Ugh^  and  cordial  wortii  ifl 
the  add  potations  of  the  Khme  and  the  Neckar." 

"All  is  matter  of  taste,"  said  the  Fleming t  "bit 
hark  ye— Is  there  much  of  this  wine  in  the  odiirf 

**  BfethoQght  but  now  it  pleaaed  not  your  dnv 
palate?"  said  Reinold. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  Wilkin,  "I  saiditU 
savoui^I  may  have  drunk  better— but  this  is  zigM 
good,  where  better  may  noC  be  had.— Again,  bw 
much  of  it  hast  thou?" 

"The  whole  butt,  man,"  answered  the  butler;  "I 
have  broached  a  fresh  piece  for  you." 

"Good,"  replied  Flammock;  "get  thequait-pottt 
Christian  measure ;  heave  the  cask  up  into  thisaac 
buttery,  and  let  each  soldier  of  this  castle  bs  tend 
with  such  a  oop  as  I  have  here  swdlowed.  I  wit 
hath  done  me  much  good— my  heart  was  aakiv 
when  I  saw  the  black  smoke  ansing  from  mine  ova 
fiilling-mills  yonder.  Let  each  man,  I  say,  htm 
ftill  quart-pot— men  defend  not  castks  qd  m 
liquors.'* 

"I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flammock," 
said  the  butler;  ^^bnt  I  pray  remember  all  in<»fjf 
not  ahke.  That  which  wifl  hut  warm  your.Fleaail 
hearts,  will  put  wiMfire  into  Norman  brains;  Ml 
what  may  only  encourage  your  coantrymea  lo  M 
the  walls,  will  make  ours  fly  over  the  battlemeiAr  .. 

"  Well,  you  know  the  conditionB  of  your  own  o«» 
trymen  b^t ;  serve  out  to  them  what  wines  and  ■» 
sure  you  list-<in]y  let  each  Fleming  haVeaaonB 
guart  of  Rhenish.— But  what  will  you  do  for  the  Em- 
fish  churls,  of  whom  there  are  a  right  many  left  w 
usr 

The  old  butler  paused,  and  rubbed  bis  browr- 
"  There  will  be  a  strange  waste  of  liquor,"  he  niii 
"  and  yet  1  may  not  deny  that  the  emerganqr  m 
defend  the  expenditure.  But  for  the  fingiin,  iMf 
are,  as  you  wot,  a  mixed  breed,  having  much  ofyov 
German  sullenness,  together  with  a  plentiful  toocha 
the  hot  blood  of  yonder  Welsh  furies.  Light  vne 
stir  them  not ;  strong  heavy  draughts  ¥rould  maddei 
them.  What  think  you  of  ale,  an  invigoianiK 
strengthening  liquor,  that  warms  the  heart  withMi 
inflaming  the  brain  T\      ' 

"iler  said  the  Fleming.-"  Hum-ha-»J« 
ale  mighty,  Sir  Butler  ?— is  it  dooble  ale  T 

"Do  you  doubt  my  akillT*  said  the  batkr- 
"  March  and  October  have  witnessed  me  ereraimr 
came  roimd,  for  thirty  yeara  deal  With  the  beat  bv> 
ley  in  Shropshire.— You  shall  judge.** 

He  filled,  from  a  large  hogshead  in  the  eaimr« 
the  buttery,  the  flagon  which  the  Fleming  hadjii| 
emptied,  and  which  was  no  sooner  repjenighw  p* 
—Wilkin  again  drained  it  to  the  bottom.  ^  ^ 

"Good  ware,"  he  said.  ''Master  ButKdM 
stinging  ware.  The'Sngtish  churls  w31  fipttv 
devils  upon  it— let  them  be  furnished  with  miKh9w 
along  with  their  bee^and  brown  braid.  Aod  ap*« 
having  given  you  your  charge,  Master  ReiaoUI,it)i 
time  1  should  look  after  mine  own." 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and^wMhJ 
mienimdj 
tations  in 

turbedalsol,  

was  passing  without  doord;  he  made  the  raond  « toe 
castle  and  its  outworks,  mastered  the  little  ganiMi 
and  assigned  to  each  their  posts,  reserving  ID  ns 


owi\  countrymen  the  mansjepament  of  the  aAhM 
or  crossbows,  and  of  the  military  ei!igine0.lriiie!i  «<>* 
contrived  by  the  proud  Normans,  and  tPffi  ioei*' 

firehensible  to  the  ignorant  English,  or.  more  pn^ 
y.  Anglo-Saxons,  of  ths  period,  but  which  hnn^ 
adroit  countrymen  managed  with  great  addw* 
The  jealousies  entertained  ny  both  the  NonniBM<^ 
English,  at  being  placed  under  the  temporary  g^ 
mand  or  a  Flemingj  gradually  yidittl  to  the  amtl 
and  mechanical  skill  whichhedimlayed,  asweO* 
to  a  sense  of  the  emergency,  which  becMoe  givtw 
with  every  moment 


Cbir.IT.] 


THE  BFTROTHED. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


^^ A7OB  bfiCTMt  0W9f  yVNI  bVTBf 

Where  tb«  wttw  bifJcerath  briffht  and  dwM, 
Bbull  many  t  tkW'mg  coaraer  fpurn, 

I  fhaJl  die  in  battk)  kmn. 


A»d  kBifhts  • 


Tht  daui^ler  of  Raymond  Berenger,  with  the  at- 
toidants  imm  we  have  mentioDed,  continued  to 
remain  up0fi%e  hattlements  of  the  Garde  Doioureuae. 
in  spite  of  the  exhortaliona  of  the  priest  that  ahe  would 
rather  await  the  issue  of  this  terrible  interval  in  tJie 
chapel,  and  amid  the  ritea  of  religion.  He  Derceived, 
at  lengthy  tha^  she  was  incapable,  from  grief  and  fear, 
of  attending  li\  or  tmderatanding  his  advice;  and,  sit- 
ting down  oeftide  her,  while  the  huntsman  and  Rose 
Flammock  stood  by,  endeavoured  to  suggest  such 
OHiifbrt  as  perhaps  he  scarcely  felt  himself: 

"  This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's,"  he  said ; 
"and  though  it  may  seem  it  is  made  on  great  hazard, 
mwho  ever  questioned  Sir  Raymond  Berengers  po- 
liejr  of  wars  7— He  is  close  and  secret  in  his  purposes. 
Igueaa  right  well  he  had  not  marched  out  as  he  pro- 
poees,  onJeaa  he  knew  that  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel, 
or  (he  miglKy  Constable  of  Chester,  were  close  at 
haod." 

*•  Think  foa  this  assursdly,  good  father?— Go, 
Kaool-gOi  tty  dearest  Rose— look  to  the  east— see  if 
JOQ  cannot  descry  banners  or  cloulds  of  dust— Listen 
*^teD— hear  you  no  trumpets  from  thatqiurterl" 
w^Alaa!  mv  lady,"  said  Raonl,  **tbe  thunder  of 
iMnren  coula  scarce  be  heard  amid  the  howling  of 
jVDder  Welsh  wolves.*'  Eveline  turned  as  he  spoke, 
and,  looking  towards  the  bridge^  she  beheld  an  ap- 
pilling  apectacle. 

Hm  nver,  whose  stream  washes  on  three  sides  the 
haie  of  the  proud  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is 
atnated,  earves  away  from  the  fortress  and  its  cor- 
reqpoiMUQg  village  on  the  west,  and  the  hill  sinks 
downwara  to  an  extensive  plain,  so  extremely  level 
aa  to  indicate  its  alluvial  origin.  Lower  down,  at  the 
extremity  of  this  plain,  where  the  banks  again  close 
00  the  nver,  were  situated  the  manufacturing  houses 
of  the  stout  Flemings^  which  were  nuw  humine  in  a 
bright  flame.  The  hridge,  a  high,  narrow  comoina- 
lion  of  arches  of  unequal  site,  was  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  castle,  in  A  very  centre  of  the  plain. 
The  Tiver  itself  ran  in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  was  often 
mibrdable.  and  at  all  times  difficult  of  passage,  giving 
oonaiderable  advantage  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle, 
who  had  spent  on  other  occasions  many  a  dear  drop  of 
blood  lo  defend  the  pass,  which  Raymond  Berenfrer's 
ftntattic  scmples  now  induced  him  to  abandon.  The 
Wdihman,  seizing  the  opportunity  with  the  avklity 
vith  which  men  grasp  an  unexpected  benefit,  were 
ftat  crowding  over  the  high  and  steep  arches,  while 
WW  btnds.  collecting  Irom  different  points  upon  the 
WW  bank,  increased  the  continued  stream  of  war- 
,Ml||Vho,  passing  Idsurely  and  uninterrupted,  formed 
Mflbe  of  battle  on  the  plaia.opposite  to  thecasde. 

At  mt  Father  Aldrovana  viewed  their. motions 
without  anxiety,  nay,  with  the  scornful  smile  of  one 
who  observes  an  enemy  in  the  act  of  foiling  into  the 
aoare  opread  for  them  by  superior  skill.  Raymond 
Bereneer,  with  bis  little  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
ware  drawn  up  on  the  easy  hill  which  is  betwixt  the 
cistle  and  the  plain,  ascending  from  the  former  to- 
wvda the  fortress ;  and  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Domirfi- 
ean,whahad  not  entirely  fbrgotten  in  the  cloister  his 
l&CKnt  MKtary  experience,  that  it  was  the  Knight's 
pofpoee  to  attack  the  disordered  enemy  when  a  certain 
snniber  had  crossed  the  river,  and  the  others  were 
wnly  on  the  farther  side,  and  bnrily  engaged  in  the 
slow  and  oerilous  manoeuvre  of  effecting  their  passage. 
Bot  ^enlarge  bodies  of  the  white-mantled  Welsh- 
nsn  were  permitted  without  interruption  to  take  such 
,  Older  on  the  jplain  as  their  habits  of  fighting  recom- 
^Ipanded,  the  monk's  countenance,  though  he  still  en- 
PUnfltoed  to  apeak  encouragement  to  the  terrified 
Btinie,  assttoed  a  different  and  an  anxious  ex- 
prenion ;  antflis  acquired  habits  of  resignation  con- 
tended strenuously  with  his  ancient  military  ardour. 
"Be  patient"  he  said,  **  my  daughter,  and  be  of  good 
comfort  s  tkme  eyes  shall  behold  the  dismay  of  yonder 
Mibnuu>  enemy.   Let  tmt  a  minvte  ekpaei  tnd  thou 


sbalt  see  them  scattered  like  dnat—Saint  GeoiigA 
diey  will  surely  cry  thy  name  now,  or  never  T 

The  monk's  beads  passed  mean  while  rapidly 
through  hia  hands,  but  manv  an  expression  of  mili- 
tary impatience  mingled  itself  with  his  orisons.  Ho 
could  not  conceive  the  cause  why  each  aucceasivo 
throng  of  mountaineers,  led  under  their  different  Dan- 
ners,  and  headed  by  their  respeetive  chieftains,  was 

Sermitted.  without  interruption,  to  paas  the  difficult 
efilc,  and  extend  themselves  in  battle  array  on  the 
near  side  of  the  bridge,  while  the  En^^Iish,  or  rather 
Anglo-Norman  cavalry,  remained  stationary,  without 
so  much  as  laying  their  Lances  in  rest.  There  re- 
mained, he  thouf^ht,  but  one  hope,— one  only  ratiodal 
explanation  of  this  unaccountable  inactivity— this  vo- 
luntary surrender  of  every  advantage  of  ground,  when 
that  of  numbers  was  so  tremendously  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy.  Father  Aldrovand  concluded,  that  the 
succours  of  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  other  Lord 
Marchers,  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity^  and  that 
the  Welsh  were  only  permitted  to  pass  the  rcver  with- 
out opposition,  that  their  retreat  might  be  the  more 
effectually  cut  ofi',  and  their  defeat,  with  a  deep  river 
in  their  rear  rendered  the  more  signally  calamitous. 
But  even  whiU  he  clung  to  this  hope,  the  monk's 
heart  sunk  within  him,  as,  looking  in  every  direction 
from  which  the  expected  succours  might  arrive,  he 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  slightest  token  which 
announced  their  approach.  In  a  frame  of  mind  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  despair  than  to  hope,  ihe  old 
man  continued  alternately  to  tell  his  beads,  to  gaze 
anxiously  around,  and  to  address  some  words  of  con- 
solation m  broken  phrases  to  the  yoimg  lady,  until  the 
neneral  shout  of  the  Welsh,  ringing  from  die  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  warned  him, 
in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the  very  last  of  the  British 
had  defiled  through  the  pass,  and  tha^t  their  whole 
formidable  array  stood  prompt  for  acdon  upon  the 
hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamour,  to  which 
each  Welshman  lent  hia  voice  with  all  the  energy  of 
defiance,  thirst  of  battle,  and  hope  of  conquest,  was 
at  length  answered  by  the  blast  of  the  Norman  trum- 
pets.—the  first  sign  of  activity  which  had  been  exhi- 
oitea  on  the  part  of  Raymond  Berenger.  But  cheerily 
as  they  rung,  the  trumpets,  in  comparispn  of  the  shout 
which  they  answered,  sounded  like  the  silver  whistle 
of  the  stout  boatswain  amid  the  howling  of  the  tem- 
pest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  trumpets  wens 
blown,  Berenger  gave  signal  to  the  archers  to  dis- 
charge their  arrows,  and  the  men-at-arms  to  advance 
under  a  hail-storm  of  shafts,  javelins,  and  stones^ 
shot,  darted,  and  slung  by  tKe  Welsh  against  ||ieir 
steel-clad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  I^ymond,  on  the  other  hand,  oti- 
nfiulated  by  many  viciork)us  recollections,  confident 
in  the^alents  of  their  accomplished  leader,  and  un- 
dismayed even  by  the  desperation  of  their  circum 
stances,  charged  the  mass  of  the  Welshmen  with 
their  usual  determined  valour.  It  was  a  gallant  sight 
to  see  this  littl&l>c^y  of  cavalry, advance  to  the  onaet, 
their  plumes  fidiiiig  above  their  helmets,  their  lances 
in  rest,  and  projecting  six  feet  in  length  before  the 
breasts  of  their  coursers ;  tlieir  shields  hanging  from 
their  necks,  that  their  left  hands  might  have  freedom 
to  guide  their  horses ;  and  the  whole  body  rushing  on 
with  an  equal  front,  and  a  momentum  of  speed  which 
increased  with  every  second.  Such  an  onset  might 
have  startled  naked  men,  (for  such  were  the  Wdsh,  in 
respect  of  the  mail-sheathed  Normans^  but  it  brought 
no  terrors  to  the  ancient  British,  who  had  long  made 
it  their  boast  that  they  exposed  their  bare  bosoms  and 
white  tunics  to  the  lances  and  swords  of  the  men-at- 
arms^  with  as  much  confidence  aa  if  they  had  been 
born  invulnerable.  It  was  not  indeed  in  their  power 
to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  first  shock,  which, 
breaking  their  ranks,  densely  as  they  were  arraneed, 
carried  the  barbed  horses  into  the  very  centre  of  tneir 
host,  and  well  nigh  up  to  the  fatal  standard,  to  which 
Raymond  Berenger,  bound  by  his  fatal  vow,  had  that 
day  conceded  so  much  vantage-ground.  But  they 
j  yielded  like  the  billows,  which  give  way,  indeed,  tc 
I  the  gallant  ship,  but  only/o  assail  her  sidoB,  and  to 
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*  unite  10  her  wake.  With  wild  and  horrible  clamours, 
they  closed  their  tnmultaoos  ranks  around  Beren^er 
and  his  devoted  foUowerSi  and  a  deadly  scene  of  strife 
eosaed. 

The  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this  occasion 
joined  the  standard  of  Gwenw^rn ;  the  arrows  of  the 
men  of  Gweniland,  whose  skill  in  archery  almost 
equalled  that  of  tho  Normans  themselves,  rattled  on 
the  helmets  of  the  men-at-arms;  and  the  spears  of 
the  people  of  Deheubarth,  renowned  for  the  sharp- 
ness and  temper  of  their  steel  heads,  were  employed 
.  against  the  cuirasses  not  without  fatal  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  which  these  afibraed  to 
the  rider. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  archery  belonging  to  Ray- 
mond's little  band,  stout  yeomen,  who,  for  the  raost 
part,  held  possessions  by  military  tenure,  exhausted 
their  quivers  on  the  broad  mark  al&nled  them  by  the 
Welsh  army.  It  is  probable,  that  every  shaft  carried 
a  Welshman's  life  on  its  point;  yet,  to  have  afforded 
important  relief  to  the  cavalry,  now  closely  and  in- 
extricably engaged,  the  slaughter  oiu;ht  to  have  been 
twenty-lold  at  least  Mean  time,  the  Welsh,  galled 
by  this  incessant  discharge,  answered  it  by  volleys 
from  then*  own  archers,  whose  numbers  made  some 
amends  for  their  inferiority,  and  who  were  supported 
by  numerous  bodies  of  darters  and  alingers.  So 
that  the  Norman  archers,  who  had  more  than  once 
attempted  to  descend  from  their  poation  to  operate  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Rayipond  and  his  devoted  band, 
were  now  so  closely  engagied  in  front,  as  obliged  them 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  such  a  movement. 

Mean  while,  that  chiVatrous  leader,  who  from  the 
first  had  hoped  for  no  more  than  an  honourable  death, 
laboured  with  all  his  power  to  render  his  fate  signal, 
by  involving  in  it  that  of  the  Welsh  Prince,  the  author 
of  the  war.  He  cautiously  avoided  the  expenditure 
of  his  strength  by  hewing  among  the  Briush ;  but, 
with  the  9hock  of  his  managed  horse,  repelled  the 
numbers  who  pressed  on  him,  and  leaving  the  ple- 
beians to  the  swords  of  his  companions,  shouted  his 
war-cry.  ana  made  his  way  towards  the  fatal  stand- 
ard of  Gwenwyn^  beside  which,  discharging  at  onbe 
the  duties  of  a  skilful  leader  and  a  brave  soldier,  the 
Prinoe  had  stationed  himself.  Raymond's  experienoe 
of  the  Welsh  disposition,  subject  equally  to  the  highest 
flood,  and  most  sudden  eob  of  passion,  gare  him  some 
hope  that  a  successful  attack  upon  this  point,  followed 
by  the  death  or  capture  of  the  Prince^  and  the  down- 
fall of  his  standard  might  even  yet  stnke  such  a  panic, 
as  should  change  the  fortunes  or  the  day,  otherwise  so 
neariy  desperate.  The  veteran,  theimore,  animated 
his  comrades  to  the  charge-  by  voice  and  example ; 
and.  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  forced  his  way  gradually 
omlard.  But  Gwenwyn  in  person,  surrounded  by 
his  best  and  noblest  champio^  oflTered  a  defence  as 
obstinate  as  the  assault  was  intrepid.  In  vain  they 
were  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or 
hewed  down  by  the  invulnerable  riders.  Wounded 
and  overthrown,  the  Britons  continued  their  resist-- 
ance,  clung  round  the  legs  of  the  Norman  steeds, 
and  cumbered  their  advance;  white  their  brethren, 
thrusting  with  pikeiL  proved  evelf  Mat  and  crevice 
of  the  plate  and  inail  or,  grappling  with  the  men-at- 
arms,  strove  to  pull  them  from  their  horses  by  main 
force,  or  bent  them  down  with  their  bills  and  Welsh 
hooks  And  wo  betide  those  who  were  by  theae 
various  means  dismounted,  for  the  long  sharp  knives 
worn  by  the  Welsh  soon  pierced  them  with  a  hundred 
wound&  and  were  then  only  merdful  when  the  first 
iuflicted  was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  thia  point,  and  had  raged  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  Berenger.  having 
forced  his  horse  within,  two  spears*  length  of  the 
British  standard,  he  and  Gweowyn  were  so  near 
to  each  other  as  to  exchange  tokens  of  mutual  de- 
fiance. 

^  "Turn  thee,  Wolf  of  tiealea,"  aaid  Berenger,  " and 
abide,  if  thou  dareat  one  blow  of  a  good  knight's 
sword!  Raymond  Berenger  spits  at  thee  and  thy 
hanner." 

••  PalscNwrrnan  churil"  said  Gwenwyn, swinging 
around  his  bead  a  maoe  of  prodigious  weight,  and 
liUeadjr  doited  with  blood.  **  thy  iron  bead-piece  shall 


ill  protect  thy  lying  toogntb  wuh  whidi  I  will  tlKd«r 
feed  the  ravens  P* 

Raymond  made  no  farther  answer,  but  pnhsd  lai 
hqrae  towards  the  Piinoe,  who  advanced  to  meet  bin 
wi  th  equal  readiness.  But  ere  they  came  within  reach 
of  each  other^a  weapona,  ^  Welsh  champion,  devoted 
like  the  Romans  who  opposed  the  eleabanta  of  P|^ 
rhus,  finding  that  the  armour  of  RiMMmd's  hone 
resisted  the  repeated  thrusts  of  his  mK  threw  hiai- 
self  under  the  animaLand  stabbed  mil  in  ifaebcUy 
with  his  long  knife.  The  noble  horse  reared  and  $aL 
crushing  with  his  w«ght  the  Briton  who  had  wottndsi 
him ;  toe  helmet  of  the  rider  burst  its  clasps  m  the 
fiill,  and  rolled  away  from  his  head,  jpving  to  viev 
his  noble  features  and  gray  hairs.  He  made  mon 
than  one  efibrt  to  extricate  himaelf  from  the  bDai 
horse,  but  ere  he  could  succeed,  received  his  death'e- 
wound  from  the  hand  of  Qwenwyn,  who  heataled 
not  to  strike  him  down  with  his  mace  while  is  the 
act  of  attempting  to  rise. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day.  Dennis  K^ 
rolt^s  horse  had  kept  pace  for  pace,  and  nis  arm  Uov 
for  blow,  with  his  master's.  It  seamed  as  if  t«t 
different  bodies  had  been  moving  iiiidhi  cne  acttf 
votflion.  He  husbanded  his  strength,  or  put  it  fimh, 
exactly  as  he  observed  bis  knight  did,  aqd  wasdott 
by  his  aide,  when  he  made  the  last  dsMctty  ^btt 


that  fatal  moment,  when  Raymond  i _^ 

on  the  chief;  the  brave  si^uire  forced  his  way  up  m 
standard,  and,  grasping  it  firmly,  struggled  fori 
session  of  it  with  a  gigantic  Briton,  to  whose  f^ 
bad  been  confided,  and  who  now  exerted  his  i 
strength  to  defend  it.  But  even  while  eoga^ed . 
mortal  struggle,  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely  left  I 
master;  and  when  he  aaw  him  fall,  his  own  fani 
seemed  by  sympathy  to.abandon  him,  and  the  Bridik 
champion  had  no  longer  any  trooble  m  laying  fain 
prostrate  among  the  slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  compleie.- 
Upon  the  fall  of  their  leader,  the  followers  of  Raymoai 
Berenger  would  willingly  have  fled  or  sanendenl 
But  the  first  was  impossible,  so  closely  had  th^beea 
enveloped ;  and  in  the  eruel  wars  maintained  hw  Ae 
Welsh  upon  their  frontiers,  quarter  to  the  vanquufaBi 
was  out  of  questron.  A  few  of  the  men-at-arms  wttt 
lucky  enough  to  disefliangle  themselves  from  ihi 
tumult,  and,  not  even  attempting  to  enter  the  caslk 
fled  in  various  directions,  to  carry  their  own  km 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  marches,  by  announda| 
the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  fate  of  the  Au^renowaei 
Raymond  Berenaer. 

The  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they  ba4  n«f« 
been  so  deeply  involved  in  the  combat  which  had  htm 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  cavalry,  became  now,  ia 
thfenr  turn,  the  sole  object  of  the  enemy's  attu. 
But  when  thoy  saw  the  multitude  come  ro 
wards  them  like  a  sea,  vrith  all  its  waves,  th^ 
doned  the  bank  which  they  had  hitheit»  < 
defended,  and  began  a  regular  retreat  to  the  t 
the  best  order  which  tHey  coukl^  as  the  onlf  I 
ing  means  of  securing  their  hves.    A  few  I 

light-footed  enemies  attempted  to  intercept  . 

during  the  execution  of  this  prudent  mamnovN^  by 
outstripping  them  in  their  march,  and  throwing  t^ — 
selves  into  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  cr^ 
oppose  their  retreat.    But  the  coolness  of  the  I 
archers,  accustomed  to  extremities  of  evi 
supported  them  on  the  present  occasion* 
part  of  them,  armed  witLglaives  and  biU%3i 
the  Welsh  fix>m  the  hollow  way.  the  others  1 
the  opposite  direction,  and  parted  into  div^on^ 
alternately  halted  and  retreated^  nwinMaied 
countenance  as  to  check  pursuit,  &Qp^^ 
severe  discharge  of  missiles  with  the  WeUJ^CI 
both  parties  were  considerable  auflerera 

At  length,  having  left  more  than  two-thimof  tliak 
brave  companions  behind,  theyeomaniy  atta 
point,  which,  being  commanded  by  anovra 

gines  from  the  battlements,  mi;  *-^  "^ ~ 

that  of  comparative  safety.    A  i 


gines  from  the  battlements,  mighfw  ooni 

that  of  comparative  safety.    A  vote4>f  larse  tHam^ 

and  square-headed  bolts  of  great  aSa  and  fntrlrnfii^ 


eflectimlly  stopped  the  farther  progress  of  Uie  pano^ 
and  those  who  had  led  it  drew  back  their  desultw 
fbroes  to  the  plain,  when^  with  fhouii  of  JnhUee  turn 


oaiMaiu  their  CQimtrvmen-wcre  emplosred  in 

iog  the  plunder  of  the  noM ;  while  some,  imoetled  by 
hatred  and  revenjoe,  mangled  and  mutilated  tue  limbe 
of  thedead  Normans,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  their 
latioml  cause  mod  their  own  couraga  The  fearful 
jrriif  wilii  which  this  dreadful  work  was  conaura- 
mated,  wfajl^  it  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the 
ifeoder  gmwon  of  the  Garde  Dolouretiae,  inspired 
Iben  at  thv-itme  time  with  the  resolution  rather  to 
iMnid  thtt/brtzess  to  the  last  extremity,  than  fo  sub- 
mit to  ibe  mercy  of  so  vengeful  an  enemy.  * 
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CHAPTER   V. 

That  Rarao  b*  to  hia  cattle  IM. 

To  Baroanl  CMtl«  Umti  flod  ha 
The  eUnrmost  vnlU  were  eatbe  to  wm, 

Tlie  Evifl  Iwve  won  ttMm  ipeedilie  :— 
The  urtenncMC  walls  were  utofw  ami  bnck ; 

Bet  thovirh  thesr  wnti  tliem  aoou  mott, 
Lonf  ere  they  won  the  inmoeC  wallt. 

For  tiley  were  liewn  io  rock  of  etooe. 

PBBCY'e  ReUes  tfAmdaa  Peetrf. 

Ibii  unbapiyy  lata  of  the  battle  was  soon  e\ident 
to  die  onaMs  spectators  upon  tlie  watch-towers  of 
the  flsniB  Dolounsuse,  which  name  the  castle  that 
day  too  w^  deserved.  With  difficulty  the  confessor 
nattered  hts  own  emotions  to  control  those  of  the 
nalea  on  whom  he  attended,  and  who  were  now 
i  in  their  lamentation  by  many  olhers>-^women, 
^  and  infirm  old  men,  the  relatives  of  those 
r  saw  eiigased  in  this  unavailing  contest. 
.  less  beings  had  been  admitted  to  the  caritle 
iTMciintf's  sakc^  and  they  had  now  thronged  to  the 
tattkmaus,  from  which  Father  Aldrovand  found 
diiBc&ltjr  in  making  them  descend,  aware  that  the 
Mght  of  them  on  toe  towers,  that  should  have  ap- 
peaitd  lined  with  armed  men,  would  be  an  additional 
nent  lo  the  exertions  of  the  assailants.  He 
_  ,  !  Lady  Eveline  to  set  an  example  to  this 
IQNXV  of  helpless,  .yet  an  tractable  mourners. 
,  P^enrving,  at  least  endeavouring  to  preserve,  even 
iB  the  citremity  of  grief,  that  composure  which  the 
•uinen  of  the  times  enjoined— for  chivalry  had  its 
Maicism  as  well  as  philosophy— Eveline  replied  with 
aitHoe  which  she  would  faui  have  rendered  firm, 
•■d  which  was  tremulous  in  her  despite— "  Yes, 
iaiB«r,  yon  say  well— hern  is  no  longer  aught  left  for 
aaidens  to  kiok  upon.  Warlijce  meed  and  honoured 
Md  sank  when  yonder  white  plume  touched  the 
JUoody  ground,— Cfome,  maidens,  there  is  no  longer 
aught  left  us  to  see— to  mass,  to  mass— the  tourney 
Jioverr 

Then  was  wildness  in  her  tone,  and  when  she 
-BOBf  witii  the  air  of  one  who  would  lead  out  a  pro- 
ttSMon,  she  staggered,  and  would  have  (alien,  but 
fV  li^.japport  of  the  oon/eesor.  Hastily  wrapping 
fall  oer  mantle,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  agonv 
'sh  she  could  not  restrain,  and  of  pwnicn 
_  i  the  low  moani ng  sounds  tha t  issued  fnom 
J  folds  enveloping  her  ftce,  declared  the  ex- 
.^, — twaSSefed  Father  Aldrovand  to  conduct  her 
whitber  he  would. 

"Oor  gold,"  he  said,  "has  changed. to  hrnsa,  our 
Mrer  to  drosp,  our  wisdom  to  foliy— it  is  His  will, 
•who  confoonds  the  councils  of  the  wise,  and  shortens 
Uie  arm  of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel— to  the  chapel, 
lUnfiseline;  and  instead  of  vain  repinine,  let  us 
gnfrntBod.  and  the. saints  to  turn  away  tlieir  dis- 
PMiure.  mod  to  save  the  feeble  remnant  from  the 
klUPMf  (he  devouring  wolfl" 

Tslaptjakipg,  he  half  led,  hajf  supported  tEvelme, 
*np  was  at  the  mom^^tft  almost  incai^ahle  of  thought 
M  action,  to  the  casue-<'hapel,  where,  sinking  before 
^aiMivaheaasumed  the  attiiuddnt  ^aet  of  devotion, 
though  her  thoughts,  despite  the  ptous^words  which 

*XeoBAaB  OF  THK  WRfsii.— This  ia  by  no  aieane  exa«e- 

Iga^a  the  chapter  we  hove  jiwt  cli»ed.    A  very  hooonili»le 

W»  iriTflB  lo  Uieir  veloar  hy  King  Henrr  II..  in  a 

I  Greek  PWioror.  ^inanuel  Comnenc!!.    ThiM  prince 

Jired  thalio  amount  miititt  be  ifnt  him  or  all  tlMt 

^Jtiiaaileble  inlftsManii  orocat  Britain.  Henry,  in  onawer 
■a  ttat  rcnoetf ,  wtio  f4ea!«4l  to  take  notice,  amonp  »ther#artic> 
Rsu*t  ef  the  extraordinary  oourace  and  ficrccoejM  or  tiie  Wclslij 
jjne*ere  not  afraid  lo  fieht  unarmed  with  cnemiex  armed  at 
'vl^tea.  valtaaUy  nheddioir  their  blood  in  Uw  caiiM'  of  their 
>WMry,  aiia  paiciiaaiQf  (lory  a  t^tha  cxpiafiv  «(  OttU^liisa.      1 


her  toninie  faltered  out  mechanically,  were  mHm,  (be 
field  of  oatiie,  beside  the  body  of  tier  slaughtersd' 

fiarent.  The  rest  of  the  mourners  imitated  their  yoiiog 
ady  in  her  devotional  posture,  and  in  the  absence.  «c 
her  thoughts.  Tlie  consciousness  that  so  many  t^ 
the  garrison  had  been  rut  ufT  in  Raymond's,  incaiir 
tious  saliy,  added  to  their  sorrows  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal insecurity,  which  was  exaggerated  by  the  cruel- 
ties which  were  too  often  exercised  by  the  enemy, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  were  acoiistomed  to  fipfiv 
neither  sex  nor  age. 

.  The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them  (he 
tone  of  authority  which  his  character  warnini,ed,  re- 
buked their  wailing  and  ineffectual  complaints^  and 
havinjg,  as  he  thoujght,  brought  them  to  such  a  stale 
of  mind  as  better  became  their  condition,  he  left 
them  to  their  private  devotions,  to  indulge  hj^  own 
anxious  curiosity  by  itiquiring  into  the  defiances  ,pf 
the  castle.  Upon  the  outward  walls  h^  found  Willuii 
Flaromock,  wbo^  having  done  the  ofBce  of  a  good 
and  skilful  captam  in  the  mode  of  managing  hia  actil- 
lery,  and  beating  back,  as  we  have  already  seert^.the 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  was  now  with  his^own 
hand  measuring  out  to  his  little  garrison  no  stint^ 
allowance  c/  wme. 

"Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,"  said  the  father,  ^tbot 
thou  dost  not  exceed  in  tliis  matter.  Wine  is,  t|MMJ 
knowest,  like  fire  and  water,  an  excellent  aeryliat, 
but  a  veiy  bad  master." 

"It  will  be  long  ere  it  overflow  the  deep  and, aqjUtf 
akoUs  of  my  countrymen,"  said  Wilkin  Flaipmock. 
"Our  Flemish  courage  is  like  our  Flanders  horaee— 
the  one  needs  the  spur,  and  the  other  must  ha^e  a 
taste  of  the  wine-pot;  hut,  credit  me,  father,  they,  are 
of  an  enduring  generation,  and  will  not  shrink  in, the 
washiiig.-*But  indeed,  if  I  were  to  give  the  knaves  a 
cup  more  than  enough,  it  were  not  altogether. aniiaf 
since  they  are  like  to  have  a  platter  thejess." 

"  How  do  you  mean  V  cned  the  monk.  stAr^'ng ; 
"  I  trust  in  the  saints  the  provisions  have  been  ^aiid 
forr 

Not  ao  woU.as  in  your  convent,  good  fathev/Vrc- 


hounda,  who  helped  to  eat  up  our  victuals,  are  i 
like  to  get  into  our  hold  for  die  lack  of  them." 

"  Thou  talkest  mere  folly,"  answered  the  monk ; 
"orders  were  last  evening  given  by  our  lord  (whose 
soul  God  assoilzie !)  to  fetch  m  the  necessary  jei^liec 
from  the  country  around." 

"Ay,  but  the  Welsh  were  too  sharp  set  to  penrnt 
us  to  do  that  at  our  ease  this  mOming,  which  siw^ 
have  been  done  weeks  and  months  since.  Ouf  lont 
deceased,  if  deceased  he  be,  was  one  of  thqae  who 
trusted  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  even  so  b^th 
come  of  it  Command  me  to  a  cross-baw  and.  a 
well-victualled  castle,  if  I  must  needs  fight  at  all-:- 
Vpu  look  pale,  my  good  father,  a  cup  of  wine.,^ 
revive  you. 

The  monk  motioned  away  from  hini  the  untasted 
cup.  which  WilUp  jiressed  him  to  with  clowi^uih 
civility.  ",Wo  (fsve  now,  indeed,*'  be  said,  "  fto  te- 
fugp,  save  in  prayer!" 

■  Most  true,  good  father;"  again  replied  thc^Jm- 
p^ible  Fkmmg ;  "pray  therefore  as  much  as  you 
will.  I  will  content  myself  with  fasting,  which  M'itt 
come  whether  I  will  or  no."— At  this  moment  a 
horn  was  heard  before  the  gate.— "Look. to  the  porl- 
rullis  and  the  gate,  ye  knaves!— What  news^I^ 
Hansen  r* 

'*.A  messenger  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at  the  Ipl- 
hill)  just  within  shot  of  the  cross-bows;  he.hiM.s 
white  flag,  sod  demands  admittance." 

"Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  lifa  till  we beprspa^  * 
for.  him,"  f;»id< Wilkin.  "  Bend  the  bonny  piangbnel 
upon  the  place,  and  shoot  him  if  he  dare  to  stir  ir^ipi 
the  spot  where  hd  stands  till  we  get  all  prepaof4)|o 
receive  him,"  said  Flammock,  m  his  native, Ia» 
guage,  '^  And^  Neil,  thou  hounoafbot,  bestir  thysJC  , 
—let  every  pike,  lance,  and  pole  in  the  ci^tJe'.ao 
ranged  along  the  battlements,  and  pointed  tiiro>igh 
the  shot-holes— cut  up  some  tapestry  into  the  sbape.of 
banners,  and  show  lAegi  Qj^m  (he  highest  towersL— 
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''Riffht,   Master  Wilkin   Flammock,"  answered 
:e  father;  "but,  good  Fleming,  wilt  thou  tell  me 


Be  readf ,  when  I  give  a  signal,  to  strike  naker^*  and 
blow  trumpets^  if  we  have  any ;  if  not,  some  cow- 
Korns— any  thmg  for  a  noise.    And  hark  yo,  Neil 

Sansen,  do  you,  and  four  or  five  of  -your  fctfows,  go 
the  armorV  and  slip  on  coats-of-mail :  our  Nether- 
landish corsfcts  do  not  appal  them  so  much.  Then 
kt  the  Welsh  thief  be  blmdfolded  and  brought  in 
amongst  us— Do  you  hold  up  your  heads  and  keep 
silence— leave  me  to  deal  with  him— only  have  a  care 
there  be  no  English  among  us." 
,  The  monk,  who  in  his  travels  had  aoquiml  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  Flemish  language,  had  well 
nigh  started  when  he  heard  the  last  article  in  Wil- 
:kin*s  instructions  to  his 'country  man,  but  commanded 
himself,  although  a  little  surprised,  both  at  this  sus- 
picious circumstance,  and  at  the  readiness  and  dex- 
terity with  which  the  rough-hewn  Fleming  seemed 
to  adapt  his  preparatbns  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of 
aound  policy.  . 

Wilkin,  on  his  part,  Mras  not  very  certain  whether 
the  monk  had  not,  heard  and  understood  more  of 
what  he  said  to  his  countryman,  than  what  be  had 
intended.  As  if  to  lull  asleep  any  suspicion  which 
Father  Aldrovand  might  entertain,  he  repeated  to 
bira  in  Enjflish  most  of  the  directions  ^hich  he  had 
given,  adding,  "Well,  good  father,  what  think  you 
ofitf' 

•  "Excellent  well,"  answered  the  father,  " and  done 
a«  you  had  practised  war  from  the  cradle,  instead  of 
weaving  broad-cloth." 

"Nay,  spare  not  your  gibes,  father,"  answered 
Wilkin.— "I  knowfiill  well  that  you  English  think 
thst  Flemings  have  naught  in  their  brainpan  but 
sodden  beef  and  cabbage;  yet  you  see  there  goes 
wisdom  to  weaving  of  webs." 

the  ,  .  „ ^  .  _.  

what  answer  thou  wilt  make  to  the  Welsh  Piince's 
fiummons?" 

"Reverend  father,  first  tell  roe  what  the  summons 
will  be,"  replied  the  Fleming. 

"  To  surrender  this  castle  upon  the  instant,"  an- 
swered the  monk.    "  What  will  be  your  reply  7" 

"My  answer  will  be— Nay,  unless  upon  good  com- 
position." 

"How,  Siy  Fleming!  dare  you  mention  oomposi- 
fion  4nd  the  CastJe  of  the  Garde  Doioureuse  in  one 
sentence.?" '  exclaimed  the  monk. 

"  Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  answered  the  Flenung. 
"  But  would  your  reverence  have  me  dally  until  the 
Question  amongst  the  garrison  be,  whether  a'  phimp 
priest  or  a  fiit  Fleming  will  be  the  better  flesh  to  fur- 
nish their  shambles  V^ 

"Pshaw !"  replied  Father  Aldrovand,  "  thou  oanst 
Bot  mean  such  folly.  Relief  must  arrive  within 
twenty-four  hours  at  farthest.  Raymond  Berenger 
enected  it  for  certain  within  such  a  space." 

"Raymond  Berenger  hath  been  deceived  this 
morning  m  moie  matters  than  one^"  answered  the 
Fleming. 

"Hark  thee,  Flanderkin,"  answered  the  monk, 
whose  retreat  from  the  worii  had  not  altogether 
quenched  his  military  habits  aiM  propensities,  "I 
counsel  thee  todeal  uprightly  in  this  matter,  as  thou 
dost  regard  thine  own  life;  for  here  are  as  many 
,  English  left  alive,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter  of 
the  day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling  the  Flemish  bull- 
*fn)gs  into  the  castle-ditch,  ahould  diey  have  cause  to 
think  thou  meanest  falsely,  in  the  keeping  of  this 
eastle,  and  the  defence  of  the  Lady  Eveline  P 

"Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with  unnecessary 
and  idle  fisarsL"  replied  Wilkin  Flammock— "  I  am 
castellane  in  this  house,  by  command  of  its  lord,  and 
what  I  hold  for  the  advantage  of  mine  service,  that 
Will  1  do." 

"But  I,"  said  the  ang[ry  monk,  "I  am  the  servant 
•f  the  Pope— the  chaplain  of  this  castle,  with  power 
to  bind  and  to  unk)Ose.  I  fear  me  thou  art  no  true 
Chnsuan,  Wilk.n  Flammock,  but  dost  lean  to  the 
twesy  of  the  niountaineers.  Thou  hast  refused  to 
take  the  bleased  cross— thou  hast  breakfasted,  and 
drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  ere  thou  hast  heard  mass. 
Yhoa  art  not  to  be  trusted,  man,  and  I  will  not  trust 


thee— I  demand  to  be  present  at  the  oonftnncste 
twixt  thee  and  the  Welshman." 

"It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  said  Wilkin,  with  tb 
same  smiling,  heavy  ooontcnanco,  which  hesiaiB- 
tained  on  all  occasions  of  life,  however  uracnL  "It 
is  true,  as  thou  sayest,  gofxl  father,  that  I  nave  niiK 
own  reasons  for  not  marching  quite  so  far  as  thegam 
of  Jericho  at  present ;  and  lucky  I  haT«|aeh  ruMU. 
*■    '  ■     '  ^elSatheatlBrf 


since  I  had  not  else  been  here  todei  _^ 
the  Garde  Doioureuse.  It  is  also  true  iliat  I  may hiie 
been  sometimes  obliged  to^isit  my  miHseariiflrtiai 
the  chaplai^  was  called  by  his  zeal  to  the  altar,  ud 
that  my  stomach  brooks  not  workins;  ere  I  break  nr 
fast  But  for  this,  father,  I  have  paid  a  mulct  eteo  u 
your  worshipful  reverence,  and  methinks  since  yniae 
pleased  to  remember  the  confession  -so  exactly,  m 
should  not  forget  the  penance  and  the  absoluttoa 
The  monk,  m  alluding  to  the  secrets  of  the  c-*^ 


sional,  had  gone  a  stepbeyond  what  the  rules  ufb 
order  and  of  the  church  permitted.  He  was  baiU 
by  the  Flemin«^s  reply,  and  finding  nim  unino^bf 
the  charge  of  heresy,  he  could  only  answer  in  mm 
confusion,  "  You  refuse,  then;  to  admit  me  to  yoar 
conference  with  the  Welshman?" 

"Reverend  father,"  said  Wilkin,  "it  altoRciliena- 
apecteth  secular  matters.  If  aught  of  religioae  taar 
should  intervene,  you  shall  be  summoned  vithoat 
delay."  '     .  , 

"I  will  be  there  in  ante  of  thee,  thou  Fiemiahar*  | 
muttered  the  monk  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  not  till 
heaid  by  the  bystanders ;  and  so  speaking,  be  MHIl  | 
battlements. 

Wilkin   Flammock,  a  few  minotee  aftermn; 
having  first  secnf  that  all  was  arranged  on  ihebatde'  | 
mcnts,  so  as  to  give  an  imposing  idea  of  a  tMvm 
which  did  not  exist,  descended  to  a  small  guard^RMOi 
betwixt  the  outer  and  inner  gate,  where  he  watai*  | 
tended  by  half-a-dosen  of  his  own  people,  disRinaaaiB  | 
the  Norman  armour  which  they  had  found  in  tba»  i 
mory  of  the  castle,— their  strong,  tall,  and  l«b  j 
forms,  and  motionless  postures,  causing  them  loloii  j 
rather  like  trophies  of  some  past  age,  than  living  m 
existing  soldiers.     Surrounded  by  these  (yofts  snd  •■  ' 
animate  figures,  in  a  little  vaulted  room  which  tlnai  i 
excluded  daylight.  Flajp(nock  received  the  Welab  »  j 
voy,  who  was  led  in  tihndfolded  betwixt  two  fit 
mmgs,  yet  not  so  carefully  watched  but  that  dsr  , 
permitted  him  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  prcpsnliM  , 
on  the  battlementa,  which  had,  in  fac^  been  vwh ' 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  him.    ^# 
same  purpose  an  occasional  clatter  of  urns  was  naa 
without;  voices  were  heard,  as  if  ofliceis  weregofV  i 
their  rounds;  and  other  sounds  of  active  prepsfsiw 
seemed  t6  announce  that  a  numerous  and  regiuBr  ^  '■ 
rison  was  preparing  to  receive  an  attack.  ^^  j 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jonmn 
eyes— for  the  same  individual  who  had  ^iWW' 
brought  Gwenwyn's  offer  of  alliance,  nowhUiyij 
summons  of  surrender— he  looked  hauighti^Mp 
him,  and  demanded  to  whom  he  was  to  dmv  w 
commands  of  his  master,  the  Gwenwjm,  soncf  Gj^' 
velioc,  Prince  of  Powys.  • 

"  His  highness,"  answered  Fleming,  with  hisflm' 
smiling  indifli»rence  of  manner,  "  must  be  contenledMt 
treat  with  Wilkin  Flammock  of  the  Pnllinroiilb 


Low  as  they  are,  the  English  Crogan*  eannot  h/ld 
sunk  to  a  point  so  low.  as  to  be  commanded  by  Ml 
These  men  seem  English,  to  them  I  will  dmmt 
message." 

"  Vou  may  if  you  will,"  replied  Wilkin,  *'bottf  d 
return  you  any  answer  save  by  signer  yoQ  T  " 
me  tdulmy 

"Is  this  tnie?"  said  the  Wdah  envoy,  L__^ 
wards  the  men-at-arms,  as  tliey  seemed,  by  nl 
Flammock  was  attended;  "are  you  rBaRrooa 
this  pass  7  I  thought  that  the  nMre  havinKOMil 
on  British  earth,  though  the  chmren  of  apollemS 
invaders,  had  inspired  yon  with  too  much  pris-f 
brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic.    Or,  if  you  ( 

•  Thfft  is  a  Moiewhat  coataBaalioaa  epittet.  apgilW  kiti 
WaUa  lo  Ilia  fiasUib. 


ChAP.V.] 


THE  BGTROTHKD. 


It 


not  oouraiseoua,  should  yoa  not  be  cautious?— Well 
speaks  the  proverb,'  Wo  to  hhn  that  will  trast  a  stran- 
Rer!— Still  mute— atill  silent?— answer  me  byword 
or  aini— Do  vou  really  call  and  acknowledge  niixi  as 
vour  leader  ?'^ 

Tfie  men  in  armour  with  one  accord  nodded  their 
cadgues  in  reply  to  JorwortlTs  question,  and  then  re- 
roamed  motionless  as  before. 

The  Wetehmnn,  with  the  acute  genius  of  his  coun- 
try, susp^ted  there  was  something  in  this  which  he 
ooiud  not  entirely  comprehend,  but.  preparing  himftelf 
10  be  upon  bis  guard,  he  proceeded  as  follows :  "Be 
it  89  it  may,  I  care  not  who  hears  the  message  of  my 
sovereign,  since  it  brings  pardon  and  mercy  to  the 
inbabiiantsof  this  Castell  an  Carrig,*  which  you  have 
called  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  to  cover  the  usurpation 
of  the  territory  by  the  change  of  the  name.  Upon  sur- 
render of  the  same  to  the  Prince  of  Powjs,  with  its 
dependencies,  and  with  the  arms  which  it  contains, 
and  with  the  maiden  Eveline  Bereneer,  all  within  the 
castle  shall  depart  unmolested,  and  have  safe-conduct 
wheresoever  they  willi  to  go  beyond  the  marches  of 
the  Cymry." 

''^nd  hov^  If  we  obey  not  this  somroons?"  said  the 
anperturbable  Wilkin  Flammopk. 

*Then  shall  your  portion  be  with  Raymond  Berrn- 
fSer,your  late  leader,"  replied  Jorworth,  his  eye&  while 
fie  was  speaking^ glancing  with  the  vindictive  ferocity 
which  dictated  his  answer.  "  So,many  strangers  as 
W  here  amongst  ye,  so  many  bodies  to  the  ravens,  so 
Many  heads  to  the  gibbet !— It  is  long  since  the  kites 
teve  had  such  a  banquet  of  liudane  Flemings  and 
false  Saxons." 

"Friend  Jorworth,"  said  Wilkin,  "if  such  be  thy 
only  message,  bear  mine  answer  bac^  to  thy  master, 
That  wise  men  trust  not  to  the  words  of  others  that 
safety,  which  they  can  secure  by  their  own  deeds. 
We  have  walls  high  and  strong  enough,  deep  moats, 
and  plenty  of  mimition,  both  long-bow  and  arblast. 
Wtf  will  keep  the  castle,  tnisdng  the  castle  will  keep 
U8»  till  God  shall  send  us  succour.*' 

''Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue,"  said 
ih^  Welsh  emissary,  changin;^  bis  language  to  the 
Flemish,  which,  from  occasional  communication 
with  those  of  that  nation  in  Pembrokeshire,  he  spoke 
fluently,  and  which  he  now  adopted,  as  if  to  conceal 
the  purport  of  hia  discourse  from  the  supposed  Eng- 
lish in  the  apartment.  '*Hark  thee  hither,"  he  pro- 
eceded,  **good  Fleming.  Knowest  thou  not  that  he 
in  whom  is  your  trust,  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  hath 
bound  himself  by  his  vow  to  engage  in  no  quarrel  till 
be  croaaea  the  sea,  and  cannot  come  to  your  aid  with- 
out peijurx  ?  He  and  the  other  Lords  Marchers  have 
drawn  their  forces  far  northward  to  join  the  host  of 
Crusaders.  What  will  it  avail  you  to  put  us  to  the 
toil  and  trouble  of  a  bag  siege,  when  you  can  hope 
AoroBCoe?*' 

"And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said  Wilkin,  an- 
Mcrin^  in  hia  native  language,  and  looking  at  the 
Wclshinan  fixedly,  yet  with  i  countenance  from 
which  all  expression  seemed  studiously,  banished,  and 
which  exhibited,  upon  features  otherwise  tolerable,  a 
remarkable  compound  of  duHness  and  simplicity, 
**  what  will  it  avail  me  whether  your  trouble  be  great 
orsiDsU?" 

'^Come,  friend  Flammock,"  said  the  Welshman, 
**frafne  not  thyself  more  unapprehensive  than  nature 
hach  formed  thee.    The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sunbeam 

,  can  light  the  side  of  it  Thy  utmost  efforts  cannot 
yievent  the  fall  of  this  castle;  but  thuu  mayst  hasten 
S,  and  the  doing  ao  shall  avail  thee  much."  Thus 
apeaking,  he  drew  close  up  to  Wilkin,  and  sunk  his 
voice  to  an  insinuating  whisper,  as  he  said,  '*  Never 

•did  the  withdrawing  of  a  bar,  or  the  raising  of  a  port- 
cnllia,  brine  such  vantage  to  Fleming  as  they  may 
to  thee,  if  thou  wilt" 

,    "I  only  know,"  said  WJkin.  "  thayhe  draining  the 

^pe,  aiid  the  dropping  the  other,  have  cost  met  my 

Bliole  worldly  substance." 

Y  '*  Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to  thee  with  an 

L  orerfluiving  measure.    The  liberahty  of  Gwcnwyn 

H  IS  aa  the  siunnier  rain." 
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"Mv  whole  mills  and  buildings  have  been  this 
'morning  burnt  to  the  earth" 

**  Thou  shah  have  a  thouaand  marks  of  silver,  man, 
in  the  place  of  thy  goods,"  said  the  Welshman :  bnt 
the  Fleming  continued,  without  aeeming  to  hearbhn, 
to  number  up  his  losses. 

"  My  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven  oll| 
and"  — 

'  Threescore  shall  replace  them,"  interrupted  Jor- 
worth. "chosen  from  the  most  bright-skinned  of  tlii 
spoil." 

"But  my  daughter— but  the  Lady  Eveline"— said 
the  Fleming,  with  some  slight  change  in  his  monoto- 
nous voice,  which  seemed  to  express  doubt  and  per- 
plexity—** You  are  cruel  conquerors,  and" 

"To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful,"  said  Jor- 
worth, **  but  not  to  such  as  shall  deserve  clemency  by 
surrender.  Gwenwyn  will  forget  the  contumelies  of 
Raymond,  and  raise  his  daughter  to  high  honour 
among  the  daughters  of  the  Cymry.  For  thine  own 
child.  Tonn  but  a  wish  for  her  advantage,  and  it  ahall 
be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost.  Now,  Fleming,  we  un- 
derstand each  other." 

*'  I  understand  thee,  at  least,"  said  flammock. 

"And  I  thee,  I  trust  V*  said  Jorworth,  bending  hia 
keen,  wild  blue  eye  on  the  stolid  snd  unexpressive 
face  of  the  Nctheriander^  like  an  eager  student  who 
seeks  to  discover  some  hidden  and  mysterious  mean- 
ing in  a  passage  of  a  classic  author,  the  dbect  im- 
port of  which  aeems  trite  and  trivial. 

**You  believe  that  you  understand  me,"  said  Wil- 
kin ;  "but  here  lies  the  difidculty,— which  of  us  shall 
trust  the  otlier?" 

"Darest  thou  askf  *  aniwered  Jorwbrfh.  "la  it 
for  thee,  or  such  as  thee,  to  express  doubt  of  the  pof- 
poses  Of  the  Prince  of  PowysT* 

"  I  know  them  not,  good  Jorworth,  but  through 
thee ;  and  well  I  wot  thou  art  not  one  who  will  let 
thy  traffic  miscarry  for  want  of  aid  fro^  the  breath  of 
thy  mouth." 

*  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Jorworth,  hnrry- 
ing  asseveration  on  asseveration- "by  the  soul  of  iny 
father— by  the  faith  of  my  mother-by  the  black  rood 
of" 

*'StoP|  good  Jorworth— thou  heapest  thine  oatha 
too  thickly  on  each  other,  for  me  to  value  them 
to  the  right  estimate,"  sakl  Flammock ;  "that 
which  is  so  lightly  pledged,  is  sometimes  not  thoi|ght 
worth  redeeming.  Some  part  of  the  promised 
guerdon  in  hana  the  whilst,  were  worth  a  hundred 
oaths."  •    ^ 

"Thou  suspicious  choil,  dareat  thou  doubt  mf 
word  T* 

"No— by  no  means,"  answered  Wilkin,— "ne'ci^ 
theless,  I  will  believe  thy  deed  more  readily." 

"To  the  point,  Fleming;"  saki  Jorworth— "What 
wouldat  thou  have  of  me? 

"Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the  monef 
thou  didst  promise,  and  i  will  think  of  the  r^st  of  thy 
proposal"  ,    ^ 

**^BaBe  silver-broker  P'  answered  Jorworth,  "  thhfik- 
est  thou  the  Prince  of  Powvs  has  as  many  money- 
bags, as  the  merchants  of  tny  land  of  sale  and  bar- 
ter ?  He  gathers  treasures  by  his  conquestsL  aa  .the 
waterspout  sucks  up  water  by  its  strength :  but  it  Jo 
to  disperse  them  among  his  followers,  as  the  cloudy 
column  restores  its  contents  to  earth  and  ocean. 
The  silver  that  I  promised  thee  has  yet  to  be  gath- 
ered out  of  the  Saxon  cheats— nay,  the  caskec  of 
Berenger  himself  muat  be  ransacked  to  make  up  the 
tale," 

*'Methiaks  I  could  do  that  myseU;  (havmff  (bU 
power  in  the  caatie,)  and  so  save  you  a  labour,"  said 
the  Fleming. 

**True,"  anawered  Jorworth,  **but  it  would  be  «t 
the  expense  of  a  cord  and  a  noose,  whether  .tho 
Welsh  look  the  place  or  the  Normans  relieved  it- 
the  one  woiJd  expect  their  booty  entire^the  other 
tlieir  countryman  a  treasures  to  be  delivered  undi- 
minished." .  „  .   . 

"I  may  not  gainsay  that,"  aaki   the  Fleming. 

**  Well,  say  I  were  content  to  tniaf  you  thua  far,  why 

not  return  my  cattle,  which  are  in  your  own  handa 

and  at  your  diqwsal  ?    If  you  do  not  pleoauro  nM  10 
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tomrtbing  beforehand,  what  can  I  expect  of  you 
iftftyrnide  T 

^  *u.  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  matter,"  an- 
swered the  equally  suspicious  Welshman.  **But 
'what  would  it  avail  thee  to  have  thy  catde  within 
liie^fortress  7  They  can  be  better  cared  for  on  the 
•S^in  beneath." 

t*In  f&ith/'  replied  the  Fleming,  "thou  savst truth 
^(hef  will  be  but  a  trouble  to  us  here,  where  we 
iiave  so  many  already  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
^flamson.— And  yet,  when  I  consider  it  more  closely, 
.w^bave  enough  of  forage  to  maintain  all  we  have, 
.and  more.  Now,  my  cattle  are  of  a  peculilrr  stock. 
brcHight  from  tho  rich  pastures  of  Flanders,  and  I 
^  live  to  have  them  restored  ere  your  axes  and  Welsh 

,pks  be  busy  with  their  hides." 
I .  ^'Tou  shall  nave  them  this  night,  bide  and  bom."  said 
Jorworth ;  *'  it  is  but  a  small  earnest  of  a  great  boon." 
.  "Thanks  to  your  munificence,"  Said  the  Fleming; 
J  liam  a  simple-minded  man,  and  bound  my  wishes 
tb'lBbg  recovery  of  my  own  property." 

**Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliver  the  castle  7" 
Mid  /orwortb. 

-j^*Qf  that  we  will  talk  farther  to-morrow,'!  said 
iTrilkin  Flammock :  *'  if  the^  English  and  Normans 
^fmould  suspect  such  a  purpose,  we  should  have  wild 
.work— they  must  be  fully  dispersed  ere  I  can  hold 
^ftrther  communication  on  the  subject    Mean  while, 
1  praf  thee,  depart  suddenlv,  and  as  if  oifended  with 
tM  lenor  of  our  discourse." 
,    **Tet  would  I  fain  know  something  more 'fixed 
ttid  absolute,"  Said  Jorworth. 
^* Impossible—impossible^"  said  the  Fleming:  ** see 
not  yonder  tall  fellow  begins  already  to  handle 
_  dagger— Go  hence  in  haste,  and  angrily— and 
lomtrnot  the  cattle." 
,.j.  *u  will  not foijfet  them,"  said  Jorworth;  "but  if 

Cbou  keep  not  faith  with  us" 

So  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a  gesture 
.^.neoaoe,  partly  really  directed  to  Wilkin  himself^ 
.^^J  assumed  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  Flam- 
mock  replied  in  EngjiislL  as  if  that  all  around  might 
understand  what  he  said, 
"  Do  thy  worst,  Sir  Welshm^an  I  I  ao^  a  true  man ; 


i^>jbVy  the  proposals  of  rendition,  and  will  hold  out 
.Cms  oastle  to  thv  shame  and  thy  master's !— Here— • 
1st  him  be  blindfolded  once  more,  and  returned  in 
[is^iety  to  his  attendants  without;  the  next  Wershman 
/who  appears  before  the  gate  Of  the  Oarde  Doloureuse, 
ahall  be  more  sharply  received." 
^JTbe.  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  withdrawn 
^inan,  as  Wilkin  Flammock  himself  left  the  guard- 
om,  one  of  the  seeming  men-at-arms  who  had 
present  at  this  interview,  said  in  his  ear,  in 
,  «h,  "Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  Flammock,  and 
t  die  a  traitor's  death  V 
^j^iStartled  at  thia,  the  Fleming  would  have  quss- 
.:GWiisa  tbe  man  farther,  but  he  bad  disappeared  so 
>A>on  as  the  words  were  uttered.  Flammock  was 
1  ^by  this  circumstance,  which  showed 
1  interview  with  Jorworth  hath  been  ob- 
its  purpose  known  or  conjectured,  by 
.  .J  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  confidences  and 
thwart  his  intentions;  and  he  quickly  after 
t  this  was  the  casa 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ItMed  MMTf.  mother  dear. 
«  maiden  bend  thine  e 


,  to.Uiee 

virgiabttndvtho'lCfMls. 

I       Bpwmi$'tk$VirtiK, 

!>■  dau^ter^of  the  slaughtered  Raymond  had 

'IfliOended  from  the  elevated  station  whence  she  had 
p^hdd  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  agony  of  grief  natural 
to  a  child  whose  eyes  have  beh^  the  death  of  an 

^hot^ourui  and  beloved  father.  But  her  station,  and 
<hs' principles  of  chivalry  in  which  she  had  been 

^(rained  up,  did.  not  permit  any  prolonged  or  needless 
ttidiugence  oi  ma<itive  sorrow.    In  raising  the  young 

'  tAd  beautiful  of  the  female  sex  to  the  rank  of  prin- 
pMgto,  or  rather  koddessea.  the  spirit  of  that  singular 
tfnem  txacted  fioni  them,  m  requital,  a  tone  of  cha^ 


racter,  and  a  line  of  coniiiict,  8n.)erior  and  somednB^ 
contradictory  to  that  of  natural  or  merely  huaiao 
feeling.  Its  heroines  frec^uently  resembled  portraito 
shown  by  an  artificial  light— strong  and  laminooi^ 
and  whicn  placed  in  high  relief  the  objects  on  whick 
it  was  turn^;  but  havmg  still  something  of  adveno- 
tious  splendour,  which,  compared  with  that  of  dli 
natural  day,  seemed  glaring  ana  exagg^ated. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  the  oiphan  of  die  Ovde 
Doloureuse,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  henk^  whoK 
stem  was  to  be  found  in  the  race  of  Thor,  BaltH 
Odin,  and  other  deified  warriors  of  the  North,  tihott 
beauty  was  the  theme  of  a  hundred  minstKls,  ud 
her  eyes  the  leading  star  of  half  tbe  chivalry  of  the 
warlike  marches  of  Wales,  to  mourn  her  mt  vidi 
the  inefTectual  tears  of  a  village  maiden.  Yoaagm 
she  was,  and  horrible  as  was  the  incident  which  Ai 
had  but  that  instant  witnessed,  it  was  not  altugedn 
so  appalling  to  her  as  to  a  maiden  whose  eye  had  oft 
been  accustomed  to  the  rough,  and  often  fatal  ^x«tt 
of  chivalry,  and  whose  residence  had  not  been  amoq 
scenes  and  men  where  war  and  death  had  beeoiht 
unceasing  theme  of  every  tongue,  whose  imagifliaiita 
had  not  been  famitiarixed  with  wild  aod  bloody  ereDti, 


or,  finally,  wHo  had  not  been  trained  up  to 

an  honourable  "death  undei  shield."  as  that  of  a  Ud 
of  battle  was  termed,  as  a  more  desirable  terai^^ 
don  to  the  life  of  a  warrior,  than  that  lingering aal 
unhoooured  fate  which  comes  slowly  on,  to  concUc 
the  Kstless  and  helpless  inactivity  of  proloqenl  <li 
age.  Eveline,  while  she  wept  for  her  father,  leltlfe 
bosom  glow  when  she  recollected  that  he  died  in  llfi 
blaze  or  his  fiame.  and  amidst  heaps  of  his  slaugfatasi 
enemies ;  and  when  she  thought  of  the  exigeocfeaof 
her  own  situation,  it  was  \^m  the  determmatioali 
defend  her  own  liberty,  and  to  avenoe  her  faihei'i 
death,  by  every  means  which  Heaven  bad  left  wiilai 
her  power. 

The  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten ;  aad  a^ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  the  doctnatf 
of  the  Roman  church,  she  endeavoured  to  prapiadi 
the  favour  of  Heaven  by  vows  as  well  as  pnyoa 
In  a  small  crypt,  or  oratory,  adjuining  to  the  chiv^ 
was  hung  over  an  altar-piece,  on  which  a  lanmcoi* 
stantly  burned,  a  small  picture  of  the  Viigni  Jlan 
revered  as  a  household  and  peculiar  deitv  b v  the  ftn^ 
of  Berenger,  one  of  whose  ancestors  had  bimig^ttf 
from  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  had 'gone  apflS 
pilgrimage.  It  was* of  the  period  of  the  Law 
Empire,  a  Grecian  painting,  not  unlike  those  «» 
in  Catholic  countries  are  often  imputed  to  the  Eni- 
gelist  Luke.  The  crypt  in  which  it  was  placed  mi 
accounted  a  shrine  of^  uncommon  sanctity— nay,  i» 

g)Red  tQ  have  displayed  miraculous  powers:  Ml 
veline,  by  the  daily  j^rland  of  flowers  whidi  dk 
offered  before  the  painting,  and'by  the  constant  prqili 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  had  oooMMW' 
herself  the  pecufiar  votaress  of  Our  Lady  if  thi 
Oarde  Doloureuse,  for  so  the  picture  was  namsl, 

Now,  apart  fror«  others,  alone,  and  in  seeM 
sinking  in  the  extremity  of  her  sorrow  before  4i 
shrine  of  her  patroness,  she  besought  the  protecli|i 
of  kindred  purity  for  the  defence  of  her  fireedom  n 
honour,  and  invoked  vengeance  on  the  wiU  as 
treacherous  chieftain  who  had  slain  her  fatbei;  SH 
was  now  beleagnering  her  place  of  strength.  ^ 
only  did  she  vow  a  ihrge  donative  in  lands  to  W 
shnne  of  the  protectress  whose  aid  she  implowJ;  m 
the  oath  passed  her  lips,  (even  though  they  fidr 
and   though   something  within    her   remor~' 

r'nst  the  vow,)  that  whatsoever  favoured 
Lady  of  the  Oarde  Doloureuse  m^ht 
for  her  rescue,  should  obtain  from  her  in  . 
whatever  boon  she  might  honourably  shkoi,  — _^ 
that  of  her  virgin  hand  at  the  holy  aitar.   ^f^^tf 
as  she  was  to  believe,  by  the  assurances  of  m 
knight,  that  snch  a  surrender  was  the  highest 
which  heaven  could  bestoWr  she  felt  ss  discbail 
debt  of  gratitude  when  she  placed  herself  entii  ^ 
tho  disposal  ofthe  pure  and  blessed  patromM 
whose  aid  she  confided.    Perhaps  there  lurk^  is 
devotion  some  earthly  hoi>c  bf  which  she  was  ha 
scarce  conscious,  and  which  reconciled  her  to 
indefinite  sacrifice  tnus  fnedyofiered.   The  Vir 
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(this  ftotterinff  hope  might  insinaate,)  kindest  atid 
vaoet  benevolent  of  patronesflea,  will  use  compasaion- 
ately  the  power  resigned  to  her,  and  he  will  be  the 
fivoured  cnampiou  ofMaria,  upon  whom  her  votareaa 
would  most  williDgly  confer  favour. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  ho()e,  as  something  selfish 
nill  often  mingle  wilh  pur  noblest  and  purest  emo- 
tions, it  arose  unconscious  of  Eveline  herself,  who, 
in  the  full  assurance  of  imulicit  faith,  and  fixing  on 
the  representative  of  her  adoration,  eyes  in  which  the 
most  earnest  supplication,  the  most  humble  confidence 
ttniggled  with  unhidden  tears,  was  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  when,  young  as  she  was.  she  was 
selected  to  bestow  the  prize  of  chivalry  in  the  lists  of 
Chester. ,  It  was  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  inomeat  of 
hij^  exdtation,  when  prostrated  in  devotion  before  a 
beog  of  whose  power  to  protect  her,  and  to  make  her 
protection  assured  by  a  visible  sign,  she  doubted 
Bothiog,  the  Lady  Eveline  conceived  she  saw  with 
her  own  eves  the  acceptance  of  her  vow.  As  she 
gazed  on  the  picture  with  an  overstrained  eye,  and 
u  imagination  heated  with  enthusiasm,' the  expres- 
mm  seemed  to  alter  from  the  hard  outline,  fashioned 
by  the  Greek  painter;  the  eyes  appeared  to  become 
•nimaied,  and  to.reuim  with  looks  of  compassion  the 
wliant  entreaties  of  the  votaress  and  the  mouth 
Tiii)Iy  arranged  itself  into  a  smile  of  inexpressible 
sweetness.  It  even  seemed  to  her  that  the  head 
Bade  a  gentle  inclination. 

Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  appearances 
4f  which  her  faith  pennitted  her  not  to  question  the 
reality,  the  Lady  £veline  folded  her  arms  on  her 
boaom,  and  prostrated  her  forehead  on  the  pavement, 
•a  the  postiue  most  fitting  lo  listen  to  divine  oommu- 
nicatioiL 

But  \m  vinos  went  not  so  far;  there  was  neither 
sound  nor  voice,  and  when,  after  stealing  her  eyes  all 
aroand  the  crypt  in  which  she  knelt,  she  again  raised 
tneo  to  the  ngure  of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed 
to  be  in  the  form  in  which  the  limner  had  sketched 
thso),  saving  that,  to  Eveline's  imagination,  they  still 
retained  an  august  and  yet  gracious  expression,  which 
|he  had  not  before  remarked  upon  the  countenance. 
With  awfiil  reverence,  almost  amotuiting  to  fear,  yet 
oomforted,  and  even  elated  with  the  visitation  she 
bad  witnessed,  the  maiden  repeated  again  and  again 
the  orisons  wnich  she  thought  most  grateful  to, the 
ear  of  her  benefactress :  and,  rising  at  length,  retired 
aaekwarda,  as  from  the  presence  of  a  sovereign, 
VPtil  she  attained  the  outer  chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before  the  saints 
which  the  walls  and  niches  presented  for  adoration ; 
tot  the  rest  of  the  terrified  suppliants,  too  anxious  to 
prolong  their  devotions,  had  dispersed  through  the 
castle  to  learn  tidings  of  their  fnends,  and  to  obtain 
M^oie  refreshment,  or  at  least  aome  place  of  repose 
wftbemselveg  and  their  families. 
Bowiog  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave  to  each  saint 
•s  she  passed  his  image,  (for  impending  danger  makes 
■ea  observant  of  the  tites  of  devotion,)  the  Lady 
Sveline  had  almost  reached  the  door  of  the  chape^ 
Vheo  a  man-at-nrms,  as  lie  seemed,  entered  hastily ; 
■no  with  a  louder  voice  than  suited  the  holv  place, 
aoleas  when  need  was  most  uigent,  demanded  the 
Jmy  Eveline.  Impressed  with  the  feelings  of  vene- 
liUon  which  the  late  scene  had  produced,  she  was 
wwt  to  mbuke  his  military  rudeneas.  when  he  spoke 
l|un,  and  in  anxious  haste,  **  Daughter,  we  are  be- 
ftBfed  r*  and  though  the  form,  and  the  coat-of-mail 
.  vnudi  covered  it,  were  thoae  of  a  soldier,  the  voice 

Cthat  of  Father  Aldrovand,  who  eager  and  anx- 
at  the  same  time,  diseogaged  himself  from  the 
Mail  hood,  and  showed  his  countenance. 

Father,"  she  said,  "  what  means  this  ?  Have  you 
fciRoiten  the  confidence  in  Heaven  which  you  are 
wont  to  recommend,  that  yon  bear  other  arms  than 
your  order  assigns  to  you  r  * 
i^"Ii  may  come  to  thai  ere  long,"  said  Father  Aldro- 
^nd:  **for  I  was  a  soldier  ere  I  was  a  monk.  But 
now  1  have  donn'd  this  harness  to  discover  treachery, 
»ot  10  resist  force.  Ah !  my  beloved  daughter— we 
•!« dreadfnily  beset— foemcn  without— traitors  wiih- 
0 1  The  fiilse  Fleming,  Wilkin  Flammock,  is  truating 
w  the  aunender  of  the  CMtie  r 


*  Who  dares  say  so  7"  said  a  veilod  female,  nl^ikhaa 
been  kneeling  unnoticed  in  a  sequestered  comer  of  ths 
chapel,  but  who  now  started  up  and  came  boId(y  bf- 
twixt  Lady  Eveline  and  the  monk. 

'*  Go  hence,  thou  saucy  minion."  said  the  monJI, 
surprised  at  this  bold  interruption;  this  concern, oat 
thee^" 

*'  But  it  doth  concern  me,"  ssjd  the  domseL  thrpiy- 
ing  back  Iter  veil,  and  disco  veringthe  ju  venue  coun- 
tenance of  Rose,  the  daughter  ofwilkin  Flammoclu 
her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  cheeks  blushing  mm 
anger,  the  vehemence  of  which  made  a  singular  ccu^ 
irasi  wilh  the  very  fair  complexion,  and  almost  • 
infantine  features  of  the  speaker,  whose  whole  fo^n 
and  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  who  has  scarce  emerg9|i 
from  childhood,  and  indeed  whose  general  mnnnos 
were  as  gentle  and  bashful  as  they  nowiseemed  bold,  . 
impassioned^  and  undaunted.—"  Doth  it  not  concern 
me,"  she  said,  *^  that  my  father's  honest  nameshouB 
be  tainted  with  treason  7  Doth  it  not  concern  this 
sti^eom  when  the  fountain  is  troubled  1  It  doth  con- 
cern me,  and  I  will  know  the  author  of  the  calumny?' 
,  "Damsel,"  said  Eveline;  "  restrain  thy  useless  pai|- 
sion ;  the  good  father,  though  he  cannot  intentionU)y 
calumniate  thy  father,  speaks,  it  may  he,  ftom  w^ 
report." 

As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest,"  said  the  fiather,  "J 
spieak  from  the  report  of  my  own  ears.  Upon  the 
oath  of  my  order,  myself  heard  this  Wilkin  V\Bm- 
mock  chaffering  with  the  Welshman  for  the  surTen& 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  By  help  of  this  haobe^ 
and  mail  hood,  I  gained  admitunce  to  a  conferei^M 
where  He  thought  there  were  no  English  ears.  Tmt 
spoke  Flemish  too,  hot  I  knew  the  jargon  of  oN.'' 

"The  Flemishi  said  the  angry  maiden,  whfpi0 
headslroiig  passion  led  her  to  sfieak  first  in  anawer  to 
the  last  insult  offered,  "  is  no  Jargon  like  your  nis- 
bald  English,  half  Norman,  half  otixon,  but  a.  noble 
Gothic  tongue,  spoken  by  the  brave  warriorii  who 
fought  against  th£  Roman  Kaisar&  when  Britain  hent 
the  neck  to  diem— and  ais  for  this  he  has  said  of  Wf|- 
kin  Flammock,"  she  continued*  collecting  her  ideas 
into  .more  order  as  she  went  on,  "  beUeve  it  not,  my 
dearest  lady j  bat,  as  you  value  the  honour  ^f  your 
own  noble  father^  confide,  as  in  the  EvanaelisU^  in 
the  honesty  of  mine  1"  This  she  spoke  with  an  u^- 
ploring  tone  of  voice,  mingled  withsobs,  asif  herhea[rt 
had  been  breaking. 

Eveline  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  attendmit. 
"Rose,"  she  said,  "In  this  evil  time  suspicions^ 
light  on  the  best  men,  and  misunderstandings  vflll 
arise  among  the  best  friends.  Let  us  hear  the  good 
father  state  what  he  hath  to  charge  upon  your  parent. 
Fear  not  but  that  Wilkin  shall  be  neard  in  hisdefenci^ 
Thou  wert  wont  to  be  quiet  and  reasonable." 

"  I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on  this  matteri" 
said  Rose,  with  redoubled  indignation ;  "  and  it  is  lU 
of  you,  lady,  to  listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  that  rev^ 
rend  mummer,  who  is  neither  true  priest  nor  tr^e 
soldier.  But  I  will  fetch  one  who  shall  confront  hijn 
either  in  casque  or  cowl." 

So  saying,  she  went  hasdly  out  of  the  chapel,  w^ 
the  monk,  after  some  i>edantic  circumlocution,  ac- 
quainted the  Lady  Eveline- with  what  he  bad  over- 
heard betwixt  Jorworth  and  Wilkin,;  and  proposed  to 
her  to  draw  together  the  few  English  who  were  in 
the  castle,  and  take  possession  of  the  innermost 
square  tower;  a  keep  which,  as  usual  in  Gothic  fo|^ 
tresses  of  the  Norman  period,  was  situated  so  as  %> 
make  considerable  defence,  even  after,  the  exterior 
works  of  the  castle,  which  it  commanded,  were  m  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  ^ ,      .    , 

"  Fa'iier,"  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in  the  vision 
she  had  lately  witnessed,  "  this  were  good  counsel  in 
extremity ;  but  otherwise,  it  were  to  create  the  veiy 
evil  we  fear,  by  setting  our  gamson  at  odds  amopgst 
themselves.  I  have  a  strong,  and  not  onn'arrantsd 
confidence,  good  fiather,  in  our  blessed  Lady  of  this 
Garde  Doloureuse,  that  we  shall  attain  at  on«e 
vengeance  on  our  barbarous  enemies,  and  escape  from 
our  presem  jeopardy ;  and  I  call  you  to  witness  ids 
vow  I  have  made,  that  to  him  whom  Our  Lsdy  should 
employ  to  work  us  succour*  I  will  refuse  nothing,  wen 
it  my  te^.her's  inheritance,  of  the  band  of  his  dougl^tw 
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••  Ave  Maria  I  Ave  Regina  Ctelif*  said  the  priesi: 
"on  a  rock  more  sure  you  could  not  have  founded 
four  trust. —But,  dan^hter,''  he  continued,  after  the 
proper  ejaculation  had  been  made,  "  have  you  never 
heard,  even  by  a  hint,  that  there  was  a  treaty  for  your 
band  betwixt  our  much-honoured  lord,  of  whom  we 
•re  cruelly  bereft,  (may  God  asBoiizie  nis  soul !)  and 
the  great  nouse  of  Lacy  T 

**  Something  I  may  have  hoard,"  said  Eveline,  drop- 
ping her  eyes,  while  a  slight  tinge  suffused  her  cheek ; 
*  but  I  refer  me  to  the  disposal  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour 
snd  Consolation." 

As  she  spoka  Rose  entered  ,thc  chapel  with  the 
same  vivacity  she  had  shown  in  leaving  it,  leading 
by  the  hand  tier  father,  whose  sluggish  though  firm 
step,  vacant  countenance,  and  heavy  demeanour, 
\  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  her 
hiotions.  and  the  anxious  animation  of  her  address. 
Her  task  of  dragging  him  forward  might  have  re- 
minded  the  spectator  of  some  of  those  ancient  monu- 
ments, on  which  a  small  cherub,  singularly  inade- 
qoste  to  the  task,  is  often  represented  as  noisting 
Upwards  towards  the  enipvrean  the  deshly  bulk  of 
some  ponderous  tenant  or  the  tomb,  whose  dispro- 
portioned  weight  bids  fair  to  render  ineffectual  the 
benevolent  and  spirited  exertion^  of  its  fluttering 
guide  and  assistant. 

"Roschen— -my  child— what  grieves  thee?"  said 
the  Netherlander,  as  he  yielded  to  his  daughter's  vio- 
lence with  a  smile,  whicn,  being  on  the  countenance 
of  a  father,  had  more  of  expression  and  feeling  than 
those  which  seemed  to  have  made  their  constant 
dwelling  upon  his  lips. 

**  Here  stands  my  father,"  said  the  impatient  maid- 
en; "impeach  him  with  treason,  who  can  or  dare! 
There  stands  Wilkm  Plammock,  son  of  Dieierick, 
the  Cramer  of  Antwerp,— let  those  accuse  him  to  his 
face  who  slandered  him  behind  his  hack !" 

•*  Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,"  said  the  Lady  Eve- 
line ;  "  we  are  young  in  oiu*  lordship,  and,  alas !  the 
dutv  hath  descended  upon  us  in  an  evil  hour ;  yet  we 
will,  BO  may  Gk)d  and  Our  Lady  help  us,  hear  and 
judge  of  your  accusation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power." 

**This  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk,  ** how- 
ever bold  he  hath  made  himself  in  viUany,  dares  not 
deny  that  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears  treat  for 
the  surrender  of  the  castle." 

** Strike  him,  f&ther!"  said  the  indignant  Rose,— 
''strike  (he  disguised  mummer!  The  steel  hauberk 
may  be  struck,  though  not  the  monk's  frock— strike 
him.  or  tell  him  that  he  lies  foully !" 

**  Peace,  Roschen,  thou  art  mad,"  said  her  father, 
angriln  "the  monk  hath  more  truth  than  sense 
about  hi m.  and  1  would  his  ears  had  been  farther  ofT 
when  he  thrust  them  into  what  cdnoerned  him  not." 

Rose's  countenance  fell  when  she  heard  her  father 
'bluntly  avow  the  treasonable  commnnication  of 
which  she  had  bought  him  incaoable— she  dropt  the 
nand  by  which  she  had  dragged  nim  into  the  chapel, 
and  stared  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  with  eyes  which 
seemed  starting  from  tneir  soskets,  and  a  counte- 
Qanca  from  which  the  blood,  with  which  it  was  so 
lately  so  highly  coloured,  had  retreated  to  garrison 
the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a  countenance 
In  which  sweetness  and  dignity  were  mingled  with 
sorrow.  "Wilkin,"  she  said,  "I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved this.  What !  on  the  very  day  of  thy  confiding 
benefactor's  death,  canst  thou  have  been  tampering 
with  his  murderers,  to  deliver  up  (he  castle,  and  be- 
tray thy  trust!— But  I  will  not  upbraid  thee— I  deprive 
thee  of  the  trust  reposed  in  so  unworthy  a  person,  and 
appoint  thee  to  be  kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower, 
tul  God  send  us  lelief,  when,  it  may  be,  thy  daugh- 
ter's merits  shall  atone  for  thy  offences,  and  save 
arther  punishment— See  that  our  commands  be 
presently  obeyed." 

**  Yes— yes— yes  r'  exclaimed  Rose,  hurrying  one 
word  on  the  other  as  fast  and  vehemently  as  she 
oould  articulate—"  Let  us  go— let  us  go  to  the  dark- 
est dungeon— darkness  bents  us  better  than  light." 

The  monk,  on  the  other  h^nd,  perceiving  that  the 
Fleming  made  no  motk)n  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
■iTBSt,  eame  forwaid,  in  a  manner  more  suiting  his 


ancient  profession,  and  present  disguise,  than  )m 
spiritual  character;  and  with  the  words.  ** I  attteh 
tnee,  Wilkin  Flammock,  of  acknowledged  treason  to 
your  liege  lady,"  would  nave  laid  hand  upon  him, hid 
not  (he  Fleming  stepped  back  and  warned  him  eS. 
with  a  menacing  and  determined  gesture,  while  fas 
said,— "Ye  are  mad!— all  of  you  English  are  mail 
when  the  moon  is  full,  and  my  silly  girl  hath  cioght 
the  maladv.— Lady,  your  honoured  fnther  gave  met 
chai^ge,  wfiich  I  purpose  to  execute  to  the  best  for  iQ 
parties,  and  you  cannot,  being  a  minDr,  deprive  meof 
It  at  your  idle  pleasure.  -Father  Aldrovand,  a  monk 
makes  no  lawful  arrests.— Daughter  Roschen,  hold 
your  peace  and  dry  your  eyes— you  are  a  fool." 

**I  am,  I  am,"  said  Rose,  drying  her  eyes^  and  re- 
gaining her  elasticity  of  manner— *' I  am  indeed  i 
tool,  and  worse  than  a  fool,  for  a  moment  to  dodii 
my  fathei^s  probity.— Confide  in  him,  dearest  Udj; 
he  is  wise  though  ne  is  grave,  and  kind  though  heh 
plain  and  homely  in  his  speech.  Shoukl  he  prove 
false  he  will  fare  the  wonne !  for  1  will  plunge  m? Rif 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Warder's  Tower  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  moat,'  and  he  shall  lose  his  own  daosfater 
for  betraying  his  master's." 

"This  is  all  frenzy."  said  the  monk— "Who tiwti 
avowed  traitors  7— Here,  Normans.  English,  to  ibe 
rescue  of  your  liege  lady— Bows  and  bills— bows  aad 
bills!" 

"  YoH  may  spare  your  throat  for  your  next  homik 
good  father,^'  said  tne  Netheriander,  "  or  call  in  good 
Flemish|  since  you  underetand  it,  for  to  no  other  lu> 
guage  Will  those  within  hearing  reply." 

Ho  then  approached  the  Lady  Eveline  with  a  iwl 
or  afTectod  air  of  clumsy  kindness,  and  somethiniras 
neariy  approaching  to  courtesv  as  his  manners  u^ 
features  could  assume.  He  bade  her  good  night,  and, 
assuring  her  that  he  would  act  for  the  best,  left  die 
chapel.  The  monk  was  about  to  break  forth  inte 
reviiinss,  but  Eveline,  with  more  prud^ioe,  cheeked 
his  zeal 

"1  cannot,"  she  said,  ''but  hope  that  this  maii^ 
intentions  are  honest" 

"  Now,  Crod's  blessing  on  you,  lady,  for  that  wy 
Word !"  said  Rose,  eagerly  interrupting  oer,  and  kitt- 
ing her  hand. 

^*But  if  unhappily  they  are  doubtful,"  coniiooa 
Eveline,  "it  is  notl)y  reproach  that  we  can  bring 
him  to  a  better  purpose.  Good  father,  give  an  we 
to  the  preparations  for  resistanca  and  see  nttm 
omitted  that  our  means  furnish  for  the  defence  of 
the  castle." 

"Pear  nothing,  my  dearest  daughter,"  said  Aldro- 
vand ;  "  there  are  still  some  English  hearts  ainons^ 
us,  and  we  will  rather  kill  and  cat  the  FlemiD^ 
themselves  than  surrender  the  castle. 

"That  were  food  as  dangerous  to  comebyasbetrf 
venison,  father,"  answered  Rose,  bitttily,  still  oa&J 
with  the  idea  thal'the  monk  treated  her  nation  «u 
suspicion  and  contuntely. 

On  these  terms  they  separated;— the  womea  » 
iri  1  ■        ■  '  ' " 


indulge  their  fears  and  sorrows  in  private  grieC  * 
alleviate  them  by  private  devotion :  the  inonk  to  OT 
to  discover  what  were  the  real  pnrpoaes  of  Wiloa 
Flammock,  and  to  counteract  them  ii  possible,  shouM 
they  seem  to  indicate  treachery.  His  eye,  howewi 
though  sharpened  by  strong  suspicion,  saw  noihj-^" 
to  strengthen  his  feors,  cxoepting  that  the  Flo" 
had,  with  considerable  military  skill,  placed  the 
cipal  posts  of  the  castle  in  the  charge  of  bis 
countrymen,  which  must  make  any  attempt  wdii 
possess  him  of  his  present  authority  both  difficuUas 
dangerous.  The  monk  at  length  retired,  sum  moos 
by  tne  dqties  of  the  evening  service;,  and  with  theoe 
terminaUon  to  be  stirring  with  the  light  next  roorani 


CHAPTER  VIL 

O,  ndly  nhifiM  the  moTiiiiif  ana 

On  leacuer'd  oa«Ue  hail, 
When  baition,  tower,  and  batUament, 

Soom  noddinf  U>  Ui«ir  Ml^OU  BiOad. 

TauE  to  his  resolution,  andteilin?  his  beads  as.k 
went,  that  he  might  lose  no  time,  Father  Aiit^r» 
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icgan  his  ronnds  in  the  eaitk  m>  soon  as  daylight 
had  touched  the  top  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A  natural 
instinct  led  him  nrst  to  those  stalls  which,  had  the 
fortress  been  properly  victualied  for  a  siege,  ought  to 
have  been  tenanted  by  cattle;  and  great  was  his 
ddight  to  see  more  than  a  score  or  fat  kine  and 
bullocks  in  the  place  which  had  last  night  been 
eroptv!  One  of  them  had  already  been  carried  to 
the  shambles,  and  a  Fleming  or  two,  who  played 
butchers  on  toe  occasion,  were  dividing  the  carcass 
for  the  cook^s  use.  The  good  father  hod  well  nigh 
cried  out,  a  miracle;  but,  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  he 
limited  his  transport  to  a  private  exclamation  in 
honour  of  Our  Ladv  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

"Who  talks  of  lack  of  piovender?— who  speaks 
of  surrender  nowT'  he  said.  "Here  is  enough  to 
maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy  arrives,  were  he  to  sail 
back  from  Cyprus  to  our  relief.  I  did  purpose  to  have 
fasted  this  morning,  as  well  to  save  victuals  as  on  a 
reUgious  score:  but  the  blessing  of  the  saints  must 
not  be  slighied.— Sir  Cook,  let  me  have  hnlf  a  yard  or 
90  of  broued  beef  presently ;  bid  the  pan  tier  send  me 
amanchet.  and  ihe  butler  a  cup  of  wme.  I  will  take 
a  running  breakfast  on  the  western  battlements."* 

At  this  place,  which  was  rather  the  weakest  noint 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  good  father  found 
fVUkin  Flam  mock  anxiously  superintending  the 
necessary  measures  of  defence.  He  greeted  him 
courteously,  cons-atulated  him  on  the  stock  of  pro- 
Vffiions  with  which  the  castle  had  been  supplied  during 
the  night,  and  was  inquiring  how  thev  had  been  so 
happily  introduced  through  the  Welsh  besiegers, 
when  Wilkin  took  the  first  occasion  to  interrupt 
him. 

"Of  &n  this  another  time,  ^ood  father ;  but  I  wish 
at  present,  and  before  other  discourse,  to  consult  thee 
on  a  matter  which  presses  mv  conscience,  and  more- 
ovfiir  deeply  concerns  my  worldly  estate." 

**  Spe^  00,  my  excellent  son,"  said  the  father, 
conostving  that  he  should  thud  gain  the  key  to  Wilkin's 
real  intentions.^  *'  O,  a  tender  conscience  is  a  jewel  1 
and  he  that  will  not  listen  when  it  salth,  'pour  out 
thx  doubts  into  the  ear  of  the  priest,'  shall  one  day 
have  his  own  dolorous  outcries  choked  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  Thou  wert  ever  of  a  tender  conscience. 
SDQ  Wilkin,  though  thou  hast  but  a  rough  and  borrel 
bearing." 

"  WeiJL  then,"  said  Wilkin,  **  you  are  to  know,  good 
father,  that  I  have  had  some  dealings  with  my  neigh- 
liour,  Jan  Vanwelt,  concerning  my  daughter  Rose, 
and  that  he  has  paid  me  certain  gilders  on  condition 
1  will  match  her  to  him." 

*'  Pshaw,  pshaw !  my  good  son^'*  said  the  disap- 
IXMnted  confessor,  "  this  gear  can  lie  over— this  is  no 
tioae  for  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  when  We 
are  all  like  to  bejnurdered." 

"  Nayr,  but  heal-  me,  good  father,"  said  the  Fleming, 
'*lbr  this  point  of  conscience  concerns  the  present 
case  more  nearly  than  you  wot  of.— You  must  know 
I  b&ve  no  wilt  to  bestow  Rose  on  this  same  Jan 
Van  welt,  who  is  old,  and  of  ill  conditions;  and  I 
woold  know  of  you  whether  I  may,  in  conscience, 
ieli2se  bini  msr  consent?" 

"Truly,"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  "Rose  is  a  pretty 
hse,  though  Fomewliat  hasty ;  and  I  think  you  may 
honestly  wnthdraw  your  consent,  always  on  paying 
l«ck  the  gilders  you  have  received." 

**  But  there  lies  the  pinch,  good  father,"  said  the 
Fleming-*-"  the  refundingthis  money  will  reduce  me 
t»  otter  poverty.  The  Welsh  have  destroyed  my 
anbstance ;  ana  this  handful  of  money  is  all,  God 
aeip  me!  on  which  I  must  bean  the  woild  again." 

•'Nevertheless,  son  Wilkin."  said  Aldrovand,  "thou 
moat  keep  thy  word,  or  pay  the  forfeit ;  for  what  saith 
ifce  text  1  QuU  kabUabit  in  tabemaculo^  quia  r^qui- 
eteei  in  mmit  9ancto7—yfho  shall  ascend  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  dwell  in  die  holy  mountain?  Is  it 
not  answered  again,  qui  jurat  proximo^  et  non  ded- 
it  ? — Go  to,  my  son— break  not  thy  plighted  word 
a  little  filthy  lucre— better  is  an  empty  stomach 

'  fSUi  Henrv  Je«ktiM,  in  tii*  Rnoollection*  of  the  Abbaciea 
^^Sf^^  their  di«M>Utioa.  hat  preserved  the  (hot.  that  roattbeef 
wnm  delivered  oat  to  tlie  gueat«,  not  bj  weif  ht,  but  by  meanire. 
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and  a  hungry  heart  with  a  dear  conscience,  than  a 
fatted  ox  with  iniquity  and  word-breaking.— Sawest 
thou  not  our  late  noble  loni,  who  (may  his  soul  lie 
happy !)  chose  rather  to  die  in  unequal  battle,  like  a 
true  knight,  than  live  a  perjured  man,  though  he  had 
but  spoken  a  rash  word  to  a  Welshman  over  a  wine 
flask?" 

"Alas!  then."  said  the  Fleming,  "this  is  even 
what  I  feared !  We  must  e'en  render  up  (he  casilcy 
or  restore  to  the  Welshman,  Jorworth,  the  cattl& 
by  means  of  which  I  had  schemed  to  victual  ana 
d^end  it.". 

"  How— wherefore— what  dost  thou  mean  ?"  said 
the  monk  in  astonishment  "I  speak  to  thee  of  Rose 
Flam  mock,  and  Jan  Van-devil,  or  whatever  you  caH 
him,  and  you  reply  with  talk  about  cattle  and  castle% 
and  I  wot  not  what !" 

"  So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but  speak  in  pa- 
rables. Tliis  castle  was  the  daughter  I  hod  promised, 
to  deliver  over-the  Welshman  is  Jan  Vanwelt,  and 
the  gilders  were  the  cattle  be  has  sent  in,  as  a  part* 
payment  beforehand  of  my  guerdon." 

''  Parables  !"  said  the  monk,  colouring  with  angee 
at  the  trick  put  on  him ;  "what  has  a  boor  like  thee 
to  do  with  parables?— But  I  forgive  thee— I  forgive 
thee." 

"  I  am  therefore  to,  yield  the  castle  to  the  Welsh- 
man, or  restore  him  hia  cattle  ?"  said  the  impenetra- 
ble Dutchman. 

"  Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan  1"  replied  die 
monk. 

"I  fear  me  it  must  be  the  alternative."  said  the 
Fleming;  "for  the  example  of  thy  honourable 
lord"—— 

"  The  example  6f  an  honourable  fool"— answemd 
the  monk;  then  presently  subjoined,  "Our  Lady  be 
with  her  servant  ^This  Belgic-brained  boor  makes 
me  forget  what  I  would  say.' 

"Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  reverence  cited 
to  me  even  now,"  continued  tlie  Fleming. 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  monk ;  "  what  hast  thou  to  do 
to  presume  to  think  of  texts  ?— knowest  thou  not  that 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture  slayeth,  ahd  that  it  is  the 
exposition  which  maketh  to  live?— Art  thou  not  like 
one  who,  coming  to  a  physician,  conceals  from  him 
half  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ?— I  tell  thee,  thott 
foolish  Fleming^  the  text  speaketh  but  of  promjseK 
made  unto  Christians,  and  there  is  in  (he  Rubric  a 
special  exception  of  such  as  are  made  to  Welshmen. 
At  this  commentarv  the  Fleming  grinned  so  broadly 
as  to  show  his  whole  case  of  broad  strong  whits 
teeth.  Father  Aldrovand  himself  grinned  in  sympa- 
thy, and  then  proceeded  to  say,— "Come,  come,  I 
see  how  it  iai  Thou  hast  studied  some  sm^all  revenga 
on  ine  for  doubting  of  thy  truth ;  and,  in  verity,  I 
think  thou  hast  taken  it  wittily  enough.  But  where* 
fore  didst  thou  not  let  me  into  the  secret  from  the 
beginning?  I  promise  thee  I  had  foul  suspicions  of 
thee." 

"What  r'  said  the  Fleming,  "is  it  possible  I  could 
ever  think  of  involving  your  reverence  in  a  little  mat- 
ter of  deceit?  Surely  heaven  hath  sent  me  more 
grace  and  manners.— Hark,  I  hear  Jorworth's  horn 
at  the  gate."  .,     ,^ 

"He  blows, like  a  town  swineherd,"  said  Aldro- 
vand, in  disdain. 

"  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I  shouhl 
restore  the  castle  unto  him,  then?"  said  Flammock. 

"Yes,  thus  far.  Prithee  deliver  him  straightway 
over  the  walls  such  a  tub  of  boiling  water  as  shall 
scald  the  hair  from  his  goat-skin  clook.  And^  hatk 
thea  do  thou  in  the  first  place  try  the  temperattue  of 
the  kettle  with  thy  forefinger,  and  that  shall  be  thy 
penance  for  the  tnck  thou  host  played  me." 

The  Fleming  answered  this  with  another  brqad 
grin  of  intelligence,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  outer 
gate,  to  which  Jorworth  had  come  alone.  Placing 
himself  at  the  wicket,  which,  however,  he  kept  care* 
fiilly  barred,  and  speaking  through  a  small  opening 
contrived  for  such  purpose,  Wilkin  Flammock  de- 
manded of  the  Welshman  his  business. 

"  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castlo,  agreeable  Ift 
promise,"  said  Jorworth. 
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**  Ay?  and  art  tfaou  come  on  nich  an  erraod  alone  ?" 
saiawilkin. 

"No,  truly,"  answered  Jorwonh;  "I  have  some 
twbBiiore  of  men  concealed  among  yonder  bushes." 

"Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away  quickly," 
answered  Wilkin,  "  before  our  archers  leffly  a  sheaf 
fiT  arrows  among  them." 

'*How,  villain!  Dost  thou  not  mean  to  keep  thy 
pfTomise?"  said  the  Welshman. 

"I  gave  thee  none,"  said  the  Fleming;  **I  pro- 
ntifiiied  Dut  to  think  on  what  thou  didst  say.  I  have 
done  80,  and  have  communicated  with  my  ghostly 
ftther,  who  will  in  no  respect  hear  of  my  listening  to 
thy  proposal." 

''^And  wilt  thou,"  said  JorwortTi,  "  keep  the  cattle 
which  I  simply  sent  into  the  castle  ou  the  faith  of  our 
agreement  t' 

^'I  will  excommunicate  and  deliver  him  over  to 
Stitah."  said  the  monk,  unable  to  wait  the  phlegma- 
tic and  rmgeriflg  answer  of  the  Fleming,  "  if  he  |s;ive 
horn,  hooCor  hair  of  them,  to  such  an  uncircumeised 
Philistine  as  thou  or  thy  master." 

"It  is  well,  shorn  pneSt,"  answered  Jorworth,  in 
great  anger.  "But  mark  nie— -reckon  not  on  your 
frock  for  ransom.  When  CKvenwyn  hath  taken  this 
castle,  as  it  shall  not  longer  shelter  such  a  pair  of 
Aithle^s  traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  up  each  into 
fl^ carcass  of  one  of  these  kine,  for  which  your  peni- 
tent has  forsworn  him^lf,  and  lay  yon  where  wolf  and 
ek^e  shall  be  your  only  companions." 

I^T^u  wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is  matched  with 
tm  power,"  said  the  sedate  Netherlander. 

"  False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy  teeth !" 
answered,  in  the  same  breatn,  the  more  irascible 
/lionk.  **I  trust  to  see  me  hounds  gnaw  thy  joints 
ere  that  day  come  that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly." 

By  way  of  answer  to  both,  Jorworth  drew  back 
his  arm  with  his  levelM  javelin,  and  shaking  the 
Akd  till  it  acquired  k  vibratory  motion,  he  hurled 
rt  with  equal  strengtn  and  dexterity  right  against 
the  aperture  in  the  wicket.  It  wbizzed  through 
fhe  opening  at  jvhich  u  was  aimed,  and  flew  (harm- 
tessly.  however,)  between  the  heads  of  the  monk 
and  the  Fleming ;  the.  former  of  whom  started  back, 
while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  looked  at  the 
^velin,  which  stood  quivenng  in  the  door  of  the 
ghard-room,  "  That  was  well  aimed,  and  happily 
lialked. ' 

Jorworth,  the  inr<tant  he  had  flung  his  dart,  has- 
tened to  the  ambusli  which  he  had  prepared,  and  gave 
them  at  once  the  signal  and  the  example  of  a  rapid 
letreat  down  the  'nill.  Father  Aldrovand  would  wil- 
finglv  have  followed  them  with  a  volley  of  arrows, 
but  the  Fleming  observed  that  ammunition  was  too 
precious  with  them  to  be  wasted  on  a  few  nmaways. 
Perhaps  the  honest  man  remembered  that  they  had 
come  within  the  danger  of  such  a  salutation,  in  some 
'  iMeasure,  on  his  own  assurance. 

When  the  inoise  of  the  hasty  retreat  of  Jorworth 
ajid  his  followers  had  died  away,  ther^  ensued  a  dead 
silence,  well  corresponding  with  the  coolness  and 
calmness  of  that  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

•* This  will  not  last  long,"  said  Wilkin  to  the  monk, 
in  t  tone  o'C  foreboding  seriousness,  which  found  an 
^ho  in  the  good  fathers  bosom. 

, "It  will  not,  and  it  cannot,"  answered  Aldrovand; 
"abd  wo  must  expect  a  shrewd  attack,  which  I 
should  nriind  little,  but  that  their  numbers  are  great, 
ours  few ;  the  extent  of  the  walla  considerable,  ana 
Ae  obstinacy  of  these  Welsh  fiends  almost  equal  to 
Choir  fu.ry.  But  we  will  do  the  best  1  will  to  the 
Midy  Fiveline~She  must  show  herself  upon  the  bat- 
liemerits— She  is  fairer  in  feature  than  becometh  a 
man  (}f  my  order  to  speak  of;  and  she  has  withal  a 
loathing  of  her  father's  lofty  spirit.  The  look  and 
.  the  word  of  such  a  lady  will  give  a  man  double 
8tre'.Yg*Ji  in  the  hour  of  need." 

*  It  maybe,"  said  the  Fleming:  "and  I  will  go 
Mse  that  Che  good  breakfast  which  1  have  appointed 
ae  presently  served  forth ;  it  will  give  my  Flemings 
in  ore  strength  than  the  sight  of  the  ten  thousand 
^jgins— may  their  help  be  with  us !— were  they  all 
•jrranged  op  a  fair  field." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

*^w««  when  re  raised,  'mid  np  and  iMce^ 
'         r  of  j-oiir  nfhtful  lit 


Tlie 


At  jrour  she'c«puin*«  call, 
iikiod, 


VTho,  iBirade  of  woimuik 

Lent  mettlfl  to  Uie  meanett  liind 

That  mano'd  her  caiile  wall. 

William  8tbwa«t  RoiS 

The  morning  light  was  scarce  fully  spread  abroad, 
when  Eveliiie  Berenger,  in  compliance  with  her  con- 
fessor's advice,  commenced  her  progress  around  the 
walls  and  battlements  of  the  beleaguered  castie,  lu 
confirm  by  her  personal  entreaties  the  minds  of  tbs 
valiant,  and  to  rouse  the  more  timid  to  hope  and  to 
exertion.  She  wore  a  rich  collar  and  bracelets,  » 
ornaments  which  indicated  her  rank  and  high  6t- 
scent;  and  her  under  tunic,  in  the  manner  of  tb 
times,  was  gathered  around  her  slender  waist  by  a 
girdle,  embroidered  with  precious  stones,  and  smi^ 
by  a  large  buckle  of  gold.  From  one  side  of  the  giidk 
was  suspended  a  pouch  or  purse,  splendidly  adomiri 
with  needle- work,  and  on  the  \ett  side  it  sustaioed  a 
small  dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship.  A  dark- 
coloured  mantle,  chosen  as  emblematic  of  faerclooded 
fortunes,  was  flung  loosely  around  her ;  and  its  Hnd 
was  brought  forward,  so  as  to  shadow  but  not  fajde, 
her  beautiful  countenance.  Her  looks  had  lost  tbe 
high  and  ecstatic  expression  which  had  he^i  inspina) 
by  supposed  revelation,  but  they  retained  a  aonowtt 
and  mild,  yet  determined  character— and,  in  addie»- 
ing  the  soldiers,  she  used  a  mixture  of  entreaty  ami 
command— now  throwing  hereelf  upon  their  protet- 
tion— now  demanding  in  her  aid  dlie  just  nxmie  of 
their  allegiance.. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill  dictttdt 
in  groups,  on  the  points  most  liable  to  attack,  or  fran    , 
which  an  assailing  enemy  might  be  best  nnttwei;  j 
and  it  was  this  unavoidQ.ble  separation  of  their  nvtt   i 
into  small  detachments,  which  showed  to  disadvas-    I 
tage  the  extent  of  walls,  compared  with  the  oumkr   i 
of  the  defenders ;  and  though  Wilkin  Flammock  hti 
contrived  several  means  ofconcealing this  defioArf  \ 
of  force  from  the  enemy,  he  could  not  disginae  rt   ! 
from  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  cast  vaaanfA 
glances  on  the  length  of  battlements  which  noe   i 
unoccupied  save  by  sentinels,  and  then  looked  oat  t»  ] 
the  fatal  field  of  battle,  loaded  with  the  bodies  of  those   , 
who  ought  to  have  been  their  comrades  in  this  boor  ' 
of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse  the  aff^  i 
risen  from  this  state  of  discouragement.    She  gnkd  i 
from  post  to  post,  from  tower  to  tower  of  Che  old  fftr  'I 
fortress,  as  a  ffleam  of  light  passes  over  a  doiaei 
landscape,  and,  touching  its  various  points  in  sacoes- 
sion,  calls  them  out  to  beautv  and  effect.    Sonov  ; 
and  fear  sometimes  make  suBerers  eloquent.  .She 
addressed  the  various  nations  who  composed  her 
little  ^rrison,  each  in  appropriate  language.    To  ibe 
English,  she  spoke  as  children  of  the  soil — u^  tk^  . 
Flemin«[S,  as  men  who  had  become  denizens  by  tke 


right  of  hospitality— to  the  Normans  as  d' 
of  that  victorious  race,  whose  sword  had  made  ifaen 
the  nobles  and  sovereigns  of  every  land  where  ito 
edge  had  been  tried.  To  them  she  used  the  lanKoa^ 
of  chivalry,  by  whose  rules  the  meanest  of  that  oaMn  ; 
regulated,  or  afiected  to  regulate,  his  actions,   fht 
English  she  reminded  of  their  good  faith  and  hooeitr 
of  heart  i  and  to  the  Flemings  she  spoke  of  tbsde^ 
struction  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  tlvsir  boo 
industrv.    To  all  she  proposed  vengeance  for  i 
death  of  their  leader  and  his  followers— to  all  abe  if-  \ 
commended  confidence  in  God  and  Our  Lady  of  d»  i 
Garde  Dotoureuae ;  and  she  ventured  to  assure  ail  ^  1 
the  strong  and  victorious  bands  that  were  already  ia  | 
march  to  thdr  relief. 

"  Will  the  gallant  chamjoions  of  the  croso,"  ska  i 
said,  "  think  of  leaving  their  native  land^  while  As  I 
wail  of  women  and  of  orphans  is  in  their  cars  Vit 
were  to  convert  their  pious  purpose  into  mortal  sa^  i 
and  to  derogate  from  the  high  fame  ther  have  * 
well  won.    Yes— fight  but  valiantly,  and  |>erh#^  ' 
before  the  very  sun  that  is  now  slowly  rinn^  sM  , 
sink  in  the  sea,  you  will  see  it  shining  on  the  naim 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.    When  did  the  WcMI- ' 
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mttn  wait  to  hqar  the  elansoar  of  their  trumpets,  or 
the  nisiltnxof  tbeir  silken  banners?  Fighi  bravely— 
IS^t  freely  but  a  while  l—our  castle  is  strong— our 
municion  ample— your  hearts  are  good— your  arms 
■TV  powerful— God  is  nigh  to'js,  and  our  friends  are 
not  far  distant.  F\shi,  then,  in  thi  name  of  all  ih&t 
is  good  and  holy— fight  for  yourselves;,  for  your  wives, 
for  your  children,  and  for  your  properly— and  oh  I  fight 
for  an  orphan  maiden,  who  natn  no  other  defenders 
bat  what  a  sense  of  her  sorrows,  and  the  remembrance 
of  her  father,  may  raise  up  among  you!" 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
already  hardened,  by  habits  and  sentiments,  against 
a  sense  of  danger.  The  chivalrous  Normans  swore, 
OB  the  cirss  oftheir  swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man 
ere  they  would  surrender  their  posts— the  blunter 
Anelo-Saxons  cried,  **  Shame  on  him,  who  would 
render  up  such  a  lamb  as  Eveline  to  a  Welsh  wolf. 
while  he  could  make  her  a  bulwark  with  his  body ! 
— ETen  the  cold  Flemings  caught  a  spark  of  the  en- 
tfauBiBsm  ^viih  which  the  others  were  animated,  and 
muttered  to  each  other  praises  of  the  young  lady's 
lieauiy,  and  short  but  honest  resolves  to  do  the  best 
iliey  might  in  her  defence.  « 

Rose  Flamraock,  who  accompanied  her  lady  with 
one  or  two  attendants  upon  her  circuit  around  the 
castle,  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into  her  natural  cha- 
racter of  a  shv  and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  excited  state 
into  which  ahe  had  been  brought  by  the sispicions 
which  in  the  evening  before  had  attached  to  her 
fiitfaei's  character.  She  tripped  closely  but  respect- 
fiiUy  after  Eveline,  and  Ustened  to  what  she  said  from 
lime  to  time,  with  the  awe  and  admiration  of  a  child 
Jistening  to  its. tutor,  while  only  her  moistened  eye 
expressed  how  far  she  felt  oV  comprehended  the  ex- 
tfentoftfaecfangcr,  or  the  force  oi  the  exhortations. 
Tbcte  was,  however,  a  moment  when  the  yoathf\|i 
maiden's  eye  became  more  bright,  her  step  more  con- 
fident, her  looks  more  elevated.  This  was  when 
rhey  approached  the  spot  where  her  father,  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  commander  of  the  garrison, 
was  now  exercising  those  of  engineer,  and  displaying 
Dent  skill,  as  woll  as  wonderful  nersonal  strength,  in 
oirccting  and  assi.sting  the  estaDlishment  of  a  large 
mangonel,  (a  military  engine  used  fof  casting  stones,) 
iqpoo  a  station  commanaing  an  exposed  postcm-gate, 
which  led  from  the  western  side  of  the  castle  down 
to  the  plain ;  and  where  a  severe  assault  was  natu- 
rtllv  to  be  expected.  The  greater  part  of  his  armour 
'  lay  oeside  him,  but  covered  with  his  caasock  to  screen 
RRom  the  morning  dew ;  while  in  his  leathern  doublet, 
With  arms  bare  to  me  shoulder,  and  a  huge  sledge- 
hammer in  his  hand,  he  set  an  example  to  the  me- 
chanics who  worked  under  his  direction. 

In  alow  and  solM  natures  there  is  usuallv  a  touch 
of  shametAcednesis  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the  breach 
of  petty  obftervances.  Wilkin*  Flammock  had  boen 
immored  even  to  insensibility  at  the  imputation  of 
treason  so  lately  cast  upon  him  ;  but  he  coloured 
h|gh,  and  was  confused,  while  hastily  throwing  on 
his  cassock,  he  endeavoured  to  '^onceal  the  dishabille 
in  which  he  ha4  been  surprijed^y  the  Lady  Eveline. 
Not  so  his  daughter.  Proud  of  her  father^s  zeal,  her 
efe  gleamed  from  him  to  her  mistress  with  a  look  of 
triumph,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  And  this  faithful  fol- 
lower, is  he  who  was  suspected  of  treacheryl" 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same  reproach ; 
and.  anxious  to  atone  for  her  momentary  douol  of  his 
fidelity,  she  offered  for  his  acceptance  a  ring  of  value, 
"in  small  amends,"  she  said,  "of  a  momentary  mis- 
coostruction." 

It  needs  not,  ladv,**  said  Flam  mock,  with  his 
less  '  ■ 


_    bluotness,  "  unless  I  have  the  freedom  19  be- 
iw  the  gaud  00  Rose ;  for  1  think  she  was  grieved 
'  gh  at  that  which  moved  me  little,— as  why 
Fditr 

Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eveline;  "  the 
jne  it  bears  is  as  true  as  thine  own  fiiith." 
Here  Eveline  paused,  p.nd  looking  on  the  broad  ex- 
inded  plain  which  extended  between  the  site  of  the 
jSf  Ic  and  the  river,  observed  how  silent  and  still  the 
loniing  was  rising  ovei  what  had  so  la  iy  been  a 
scene  of  Vich  extensive  slaughter. 


"It  will  not  be  so  lopg,**  answered  Flammock 
"  we  shall  have  noise  enough,  and  that  rearer  t*  our 
ears  than  yesterday." 

*•  Which  way  lie  the  enemy?"  said  Eveline;  "ms» 
thinks  I  can  spy  neither  tents  nor  pavilions." 

"They  uje  none,  lady," answered  Wilkin  Flanv^ 
mock.  "  Heaven  has  denied  them  the  grace  an« 
knowledge  to  weave  linen  enough  for  such  a  pujpoai 
—Yonder  they  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  coveret 
with  naught  hut  their  whit^  mantles.  Would  one 
think  that  a  host  of  thieves  and  cut-throats  could 
look  so  like  the  finest  object  in  natUR*~a  well-spread 
bleaching-field  1— Hark— hark  !— the  wasps  are  be- 
ginning to  buzx ;  they  will  soon  be  plv-ina;  their  stings. 

In  fact,  there  was  beard  among  the  Welsh  army  a 
low  and  indistinct  murmur,  like  that  of 

"  Beet  slann'd,  end  mQileriac  ia  tlieir  hivee." 

Terrified  at  the  hollow  menacing  sound,  which  grew 
louder  every  moment,  Rose,  who  had  all  the  irriu* 
bility  of  a  sensitive  temprrament,  clung  to  her  fa- 
thers arm,  saying,  in  a  teirified  whisper,  "  It  is  liks 
the  sound  of  the  sea  the  night  before  the  great  inun- 
dation." 

"  And  it  betokens  too  rough  weather  for  womeii  to 
be  abroad  in,"  sakl  Flammock.  "  Go  to  your  cham 
her.  Lady  Eveline,  if  it  be  irour  will— and  jgo  you  too. 
Roscheit— God  bless  you  both—ye  do  but  keep  us  idle 
here," 

And,  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  done  all  that 
was  incumbent  upon  her,  and  foarful  lest  the  chili 
which  she  felt  creeping  over  her  own  heart  abouki 
infect  others,  EveUne  took  her  vassal's  advice,  and 
withdrew  slowly  to  her  own  apartment,  often  cast- 
ing back  her  eye  to  the  place  where  the  Welsh,  now 
drawn  out  and  under  arms,  were  advancing  their 
ridgy  battalions,  like  the  waves  of  an  approaching  tide. 

The  Princo  of  Powys  had,  with  considerable  mili- 
tary skill,  adopted  a  plan  of  attack  suitable  to  the 
fiery  genius  of  his  followers,  and  calculated  to  alarm 
on  every  point  the  .feeble  garrison. 

The  threo  sides  of  the  castle  which  were  defended 
by  the  river,  were  watched  each  by  a  numerous  body 
or  the  British,  with  instructions  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  unless  they  should  observe 
that  some  favourable  opportunity  of  close  attack 
should  occur.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  Gweo- 
wyn's  forces,  consisting  of  three  columns  of  great 
strength,  Advanced  along  the  plain  on  the  westdrn 
side  of  the  castle,  and  menaced,  with  a  desperate 
assault,  the  walls,  Which,  in  that  direction,  were  de- 
prived of  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these 
formidable  bodies  consisted  entirely  of  archers,  who 
dispersed  themselves  in  front  of  the  beleagured  place 
and  took  advantage  of  every  bush  and  rising  grouna 
which  could  afibrdf  them  shelter;  and  then  h^n  tc 
bend  their  Ik)ws  and  shower  tlieir  arrows  on  the  bat- 
tlements and  loopholes,  suflTering,  however^  s.grea. 
deal  niore  damage  than  they  were  able  to  mfiict,  as 
the  garrison  returned  their  shot  in  comparative  safety, 
and  with  more  secure  and  deliberate  aim.*  Under 
cover,  however,  of  their  dischsige  of  arrows,  two 
very  strong  bodies  of  Welsh  attempted  to  carry  the 
outer  defences  of  the  castle  by  storm.  They  had  axes 
to  destro3^  the  palisades,  then  called  barriers ;  fagots 
to  fill  up  the  external  ditches ;  torches  to  set  fire  to 
aught  combustible  which  they  might  find ;  and,  above 
all,  ladders  to  scide  the  walls. 

•  AacBXRS  OP  Valm.— The  WeUh  were  exoetlmt  bowima : 
but,  under  favour  of  Lord  Ljrttleton,  thoy  probably  dtd  not  om 
the  lonfbow,  (lie  formidable  weapon  of  the  Nonnana,  and 
afterwarda  of  the  Engliali  yeomen.  That  of  Um  Wdah  Boat 
hkoly  rather  reoembted  tiiebow  of  th*  oofnatv  Oeltie  tribeaof 
Ireland,  and  of  the  HishlandH  of  &o.  tland.  It  waa  shorlvr 
t>)an  the  Ni>rman  long- bow,  as  beinir  dr^  vn  to  the  breaat,  not  cn 
the  ear,  more  >uoMly  atruuf,  and  the  am  w  having  a  lieavy  iron 
head  ;  nl together,  in  abort,  a  leaa  efTontiT  weapon.  It  appean 
from  the  following  anecdote,  that  thora  was  a  differenoa  ba- 
tween  the  Wel>h  arrow*  and  thoae  of  the  t  if  liih. 

In  1 192,  Henry  the  II.,  marching  into  Pow>  4-Land  to  chaatiaa 
Meredytli  ap  Blethyn  and  rertain  rebela,  in  pi.  «ing  a  deftio  waa 
struck  by  an  arrow  on  the  breast.  Reiwlled  i  *  (lie  exeeilenoa 
of  his  breaktplate,  the  shaA  fell  to  Uie  grouod.  When  the  King 
felt  the  blow  and  saw  the  shan,  be  swore  hi*  usual  oath,  bf 
the  death  of  our  Lord^Uiat  the  arrow  came  not  from  a  Welf*i, 
but  an  Ee&liah  bow ;  and,  inflnaooed  by  tUa  bdi  f,  h^tikf  pal 
aa  end  to  the  war. 


TALES  OP  THE  CRU5A|)KRS. 


[CiiAF.  VDL 


These  detachments  rushed  with  incrediWo  fury  to- 
wardp  the  noinl  of  attack,  despite  a  most  obstinate 
deft-nce,  ana  thfi  preat  loss  which  they  sustained  by 
.  missiles  of  every  kind,  and  continued  the  ai^gauli  for 
nearly  an  hour,  supplied  by  reinforcements  which 
more  ihan  recruiitHl  their  diminished  numbers.  When 
they  Were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat,  they  seemed 
to  adopt  a  new  and  yet  more  harassm^  species  of 
attack.  A  large  body  assaulted  one  exposed  point  of 
the  fortress  with  such  fury  as  to  draw  thither  as 
many  of  the  besieged  as  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  other  deft^dca  posts,  and  when  there  appeared 

3  point  loss  strongly  manned  ihin  was  adequate  to 
eicnce,  that,  in  its  turn,  was  furiously  assailed  by  a 
separate  body  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Dolourcuse  re- 
sembled the  embarrassed  traveller,  enpraged  in  repel- 
ling a  sworm  of  hornets,  which,  while  he  brushes 
them  from  one  part  fix  in  swarms  upon  another,  and 
drive  him  todespair  by  their  numbers,  and  the  boldness 
and  multiplicity  of  their  attacks.  The  postern  being 
of  course  a  pnncipal  point  of  attack.  Father  Aldro- 
vand,  whose  anxiety  would  not  permit  him  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  walls,  and  who,  indeed,  where  decency 
would  permit,  took  an  occasional  share  in  the  active 
defence  of  the  place,  hasted  thither,  as  the  pomt 
chiefly  in  >Iauj?cr.  • 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second  Ajax, 
fljim  with  dust  and  blood,  working  with  his  own 
hands  the  great  engine  which  he  had  lately  helped 
to  ert3ct,  and  at  the  sume  time  giving  heedful  eye  to 
all  the  exignncics  around. 

"  How  tninkest  thou  of  this  day*s  work  7"  said  the 
monk  m  a  whisper. 

"  What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father?"  replied.  Flam- 
^  mock ;  •'*  thou  ,art  no  soklier,  and  I  have  no  time  for 
words." 

"  Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  rtomk,  tucking  up 
the  sleeves  of  his  frock;  "I  will  try  to  help  thee  the 
while*— although.  Our  Lady  pity  me,  I  know  nothing 
of  these  strange  devices—not  even  the  names.  But 
ourrule commands  us  to  labour;- there  can  be  no 
harm,  therefore,  in  turning  this  wmch— or  in  placing 
this  steel-headed  piece  of  wood  opposite  to  the  cord," 
(suiting  his  action  to  his  words,)  **  nor  see  I  aught 
-uncannnical  in  adjusting  the  lever  thus,  or  in  touch- 
ing the  spring."  • 

The  large  bolt  whixzed  through  the  air  as  he  spoke, 
and  was  so  so9cessfully  aimed,  that  it  struck  down 
a  Welsh  chief  of  eminence,  to  whom  Gwenwyn 
himself  was  in  the  act  of  ^ving  some  important 
charge. 

"Well  driven,  /rc^ucfte^— well  flown,  auarrd P* 
cried  the  monk,  unable  to  contain  his  delight,  and 
jriving,  in  his  triumph,  the  tnie  technical  names  to 
the  engine,  and  the  javelin  which  ii  discharged. 

"And  well  aimed,  monk,"  added  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock;  "I  think  thou  knowest  more  than  is  in  thy 
breviary." 

"Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father;  "and 
now  that  thou  seeat  I  can  work  an  engine,  and  that 
the  Welsh  knaves  e<>em  something  low  in  stomach, 
what  think'st  thou  of  our  estate  7" 

"Well  endugh— for  a  bad  one— if  we  may  hope  for 
speedy  succour ;  but  men's  bodies  are  of  flesh,  not  of 
imn,  and  we  may  be  at  last  wearied  out  by  numbers. 
Only  one  soldier  to  four  yards  of  wall,  is  a  fearful 
odds ;  and  the  villains  are  aware  of  it,  and  keep  us  to 
sharp  work." 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  off  their 
conversation,  nor  did  the  active  enemy  permit  them 
to  ei\joy  much  repose  until  sunset:  for,  alarming 
them  with  repeated  menaces  of  attack  upon  different 
points,  besides  making  twoor  three  formidable  and 
furious  assaults,  they  left  them  scarce  time  to  breathe, 
or  to  take  a  moment's  refreshment  Yet  the  Welsh 
pakl  a  severe  pnce  lor  their  temerity;  for  while  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  bravery  with  which  their  men 
repeatedly  advanced  to  the  attack,  those  which  were 
made  latest  m  the  day  had  less  of  animated  despera- 
tion than  their flrst  onset;  and  it  is  pro^ble,  that  the 
aense  of  having  sustained  great  loss^  and  apprehen- 
siou  of  its  effects  on  the  spirits  of  his  people,  made 
tiigbtfali,  wad  the  interruption  of  the  contest,  as  ac- 


cepiable  to  Gwenwyn  as  lo  tbe  exhausted  ganisoaof 
the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

fiut  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welsh  there  was 
glee  and  triumph,  for  the  loss  of  the  past  day  was 
f«*rffolten  in  recollections  of  the  signal  victory  which 
had  preceded  this  siege;  and  the  disDirited  garriaoa 
could  hear  from  their  walls  the  laugn  and  tneson& 
the  sound  of  harping  and  gayety,  which  triumphea 
by  anticipation  over  their  surrender. 

The  sun  was  for  sometime  sunk,  the  twilijdit 
deepened,  and  night  closed  with  a  blue  and  cloudKSi 
sky,  in  which  the  thousand  spangles  that  deck  the 
firmament  received  double  brilliancy  from  saniesii|bt 
touch  of  frost  although  the  paler  planet,  their  niift- 
tress,  was  but  jn  her  first  quarter.  The  necessities  of 
the  garrison  were  considerably  aggravated  bv  that  of 
kcepir^  a  very  strong  and  watchlul  guard,  ill  accord- 
ing^ with  the  weakness  of  their  numbers,  at  a  linM 
which  appeared  favourable  to,  any  sudden  nocturnal 
alarm  ;  and,  so  ur.iii;cnt  was  this  duty,  tliat  those  who 
had  been  more  slightly  wounded  on  the  piecediq; 
day,  were  oblijxed  to  take  their  share  in  it,  noiwitlh 
sianding  their  liurts.  The  monk  and  Flemini^  who 
now  perfectly  understood  each  other,  went  in  cooi- 
pany  around  the  walls  at  midnight,  ezhortiiig  ibe 
warders  to  be  watchful,  and  examining  with  titer 
own  eyes  the  state  of  the  fortress.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  these  rounds^  and  as  they  were  aisoeodtng 
an  elevated  platform  hy  a  range  of  narrow  and  uuevei 
steps,  something  galling  to  the  monk's  tread,  that 
they  perceived  on  the  summit  to  which  they  were  as- 
cending, instead  of  the  black  corslet  of  ilie  Flenkk 
sentinel  who  had  been  placed  there,  two  white  forma, 
the  appearance  of  which  struck  Wilkin  Flammoek 
with  more  dismay  than  he  had  shown  daring  any  of 
the  doubtful  events  of  the  preceding  days  fiffht 

"Father,"  he  said,  "  betake  yourself  to  your  tuois 
—6s  ^pttcki—lhere  are  hobgoblins  here  f* 

The,p[ood  father  had  not  learned,  as  a  prieet,  to  deft 
the  spintual  host,  whom,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  dreadei 
more  than  any  mortal  enemy ;  hut  be  be^aa  to  ledle, 
wirh  chattering  teeth,  the  exorcism  of^the  chuid, 
"  Conjuro  vos  omneg^  spiritus  mcUigni,  magniy  dUfU 
parm" — when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
Eveline,  who  called  out,  "Is  it  yon,  Fftther  AUzo- 
vand?*^ 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  thejr  had  no 
ghost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin  Flammock  and  the  priest 
advanced  hastily  to  the  platform,  where  they  fooiKi 
the  lady  with  her  faithful  Rose,,  the  former  with  & 
half-pike  in  her  hand,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

"How  is  this,  daughter?"  said  the  monk;  "bow 
came  you  here,  and  thus  armed  7  and  where  is  the 
sentinel,— the  lazy  Flemish  hound,  that  should  faaie 
kept  the  post  7" 

'*  May  he  not  be  a  lazr  hound,  yet  not  a  FlemiA 
one,  father?"  said  Rose^  who  was  ever  awakened  by 
BTiy  thing  which  seemed  a  reflection  upon  her  ooan- 
try ;  "  methinks  I  have  heaird  of  such  curs  of  Englisa 
breed."  ^^ 

"  Go  to,  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a  foaof: 
maiden,"  said  her  father.  "  Once  more,  where  a 
Peterkin  Vorst  who  should  have  kept  this  post?** 

"Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault,"  said  Eve* 
line,  potntirig  to  a  place  where  the'Flemish  sentind 
lay  m  the  shade  of  the  battlement  fast  asleep — "H« 
was  overcome  with  toil— had  fought  hard  through  the 
day,  and  when  I  saw  him  asleep  as  1  came  hither, 
like  a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take  sluraheror 
repose,  I  would  not  dismrb  the  rest  which  I  envied 
As  he  had  fought  for  me,  I  rnight,  I  thought,  watdt 
an  hour  for  him ;  so  I  took  his  weapon  with  the  piff- 
posc  of  remaining  here  till  some  one  should  come  10 
relieve  him.*^ 

"  I  will  relieve  the  schelm,  with  a  vengeance  V  sui 
Wilkin  Flammock,  and  sahited  the  slumberins  and 
prostrate  warder  with  two  kicks,  which  made  ba 
corslet  clatter.  The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  n» 
small  alarm,  which  he  would  have  communicated  la 
the  next  senMnels  and  to  the  whole  garrison,  by  cr^ 
ing  opt  that  the  Welsh  were  upon  the  walls,  had  nol . 
the  monk  covered  his  broad  mouth  with  his  naodiiHl'^ 
as  the  roar  was  issuing  forth.-"  Peace;  and  ^et  tnet 
down  to  the  under  bay  ley,!'  said  be;—"  thoudeserfol 
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death,  oy  a<l  the  policies  of  war-but,  look  je,  variet, 
and  see  who  has  saved  your  worthleea  neck,  by 
watching  while  you  were  dreaming  of  swine's  flesh 
and  beer-pots.*' 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half  awake,  was 
safficiently  conscious  of  his  situation,  to  sneak  off 
without  reply,  after  two  or  three  awkward  congees 
as  wdl  to  Eveline  as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose  had 
been  so  oncererooniousty  interrupted. 

*'He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the  hounds- 
foot,"  said  Wilkin.  "But  what  wouM  you  have, 
lady?  My  countrymen  cannot  live  without  rest  or 
afeep."  So  saying,  he  gave  a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if  be 
had  proposed  to  swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  an- 
gle of  tbe  platform  on  which  be  stood,  as  if  it  had 
oalygaraiaihed  a  Christmas  pasty. 

'^Truei,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  "and  do  you 
thefelbra  rake  soma  rest,  and  trust  to  my  watchful* 
neas,  ai  J<»st  till  the  guards  are  relieved.  I  cannot 
deepif  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could." 

"Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammock;  '^andin  truth, 
as  this  is  a  centrical  place,  and  the  rounds  nuist  pass 
in  an  hour  at  larthesL  I  will  e'en  close  my  eyes  for 
auflba  space,  for  the  lias  feel  as  heavy  as  floodgates." 

**0,  lather,  father!"  exclaimed  Kose,  alive  to  her 
aire's  nnceremooious  neglect  of  decorum—*' think 
«here  you  are,  and  in  whose  presence !" 

"Ar,  ay,  good  Ktaromock,"  said  the  monk,  "re- 
member the  presence  of  a  noble  Norman  maiden  is 
no  place  far  folding  of  cloaks  and  donning  of  night- 
eani." 

^Let  htm  alonC|  father,"  said  Eveline,  who  in  an- 
other moment  might  have  smiled  at  the  readiness 
with  which  Wilkin  Flammock  folded  himself  in  his 
hage  cloak,  extended  his  substantial  form  on  the 
stone  bencn,  and  gave  the  most  decided  tokens  of 
profound  repose,  long  ere  the  monk  had  done  speak- 
ing.—"Forms  and  fashions  of  respect,"  she  conti- 
nued, "are  for  times  of  ease  and  nicety; — when  in 
danger^  the  soldier's  bedchamber  is  wherever  he  can 
find  lei9ore  for  an  hour's  sleep— his  eating-hall, 
wherever  he  can  obtain  food.  Sit  thoQ  down  by  Rose 
and  me,  good  father,  and  tell  us  of  some  holy  lesson 
which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weariness  and 
ealaroity.*' 

The  father  obeyed ;  but  however  willing  to  afford 
eoQsolauon^  his  ingenuity  and  theological  skill  sug- 
i9»ied  nothing  better  than  a  recitation  of  the  peniten- 
tiaiy  psalms,  m  which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue 
beeame  too  powerful  for  him  also,  when  be  commit- 
ted the  same  breach  of  decorum  for  which  he  had 
nbraided  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in 
the  muiBt  of  his  devotions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"O  night  of  wo,"  the  atid  ftnd  wept, 

"  O  niflit  foreboding  rorrow  I 
O  Dif  ht  or  wo."  vho  Mid  Mad  wept. 

"  But  more  I  dread  the  murrow  i'* 

SLR  QlLBBRT  ELLIOT. 

Thb  fiitigue  which  had  exhausted  Flammock  and 
the  monk,  was  nnfelt  by  the  two  anxious  maidens, 
who  remained  with  theu'  eyes  bent,  now  upon  the 
dim  landscape,  now  on '  the  stars  bv  which  it  was 
lighted,  as  il  they  could  have  read  there  the  events 
which  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  a  pla- 
cid and  melancholy  scene.  Tree  and  field,  and  hill 
and  plain,  lay  before  them  in  doubtful  light,  while,  at 
Ipeater  distance,  their  eye  could  with  difficulty  trace 
one  or  two  places  where  the  river,  hidden  in  general 
by  banks  and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom 
ts  the  stars,  and  the  pale  crescent.  All  was  still,  ex- 
cepting the  solemn  rush  of  the  waters,  and  now  and 
then  the  shrill  rinkle  of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from 
more  than  a  mile^s  distance  through  the  midnight  si- 
knoe,  annoimced  that  some  of  the  Welshmen  srill 
protracted  their  most  beloved  amusement.    The  \^d 


,  partially  heard,  seemed  like  the  voice  of  some 

, tg  spirit;  and,  connected  as  they  were  with  ideas 

i  ^fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thnlled  on  Eveline's 
car,  as  if  iK-opheticof  war  and  wo,  captivity  and  death. 
I  ifUe  only  other  sounds  which  disturbed  the  extreme 
'  aiiUness  of  the  night,  were  the  occasional  step  of  a 


sentinel  upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owIsl 
which  seemed  to  wail  the  approaching  downfall  or 
the  moonlight  turrets,  m  which  they  had  estabhshed 
thrh-  ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press  like  a , 
weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy  Evehne,  ana 
brought  to  her  mind  a  deeper  sense  or  present  grief, 
and  keener  apprehension  of  future  horrors,  than  had 
reigned  there  during  the  bustle,  blood,  and  confusion 
of  the  preceding  day.  She  rose  up—she  sat  down — 
she  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  platform— she  remained 
fixed  like  a  statue  to  m  aingle  spot,  as  if  she  werv  try- 
ing by  variety  of  posture  to  divert  her  internal  aensa 
of  fear  and  sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the  Fleming  as 
they  slept  soundly  under  the  shade  of  the  battlementi 
she  could  no  longer  forbear  breaking  silence.  "<Men 
are  happy,"  she  said,  "  my  bel6ved  Rose ;  their  anxious 
thoughts  are  either  diverted  by  toilsome  exertion,  or 
drowned  in  the  insensibility  which  follows  it.  Tney 
may  encounter  wounds  and  death,  but  it  is  we  who 
feel  in  the  apirit  a  more  keen  anguish  than  the  body 
knows,  and  in  the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill  and 
fear  of  future  mifery,  aufier  a  living  death,  more  crudl 
Chan  that  which  ends  our  woes  at  once." 

"Do  not  be  thus  downcast,  my  noble  lady/'  sakl 
Rose ;  "  be  rather  what  you  were  yesterday,  canng  for 
the  wounded,  for  the  aged,  for  every  one  but  yourvelf-^ 
exposing  even  your  dear  life  among  the  showers  of  the 
Welsh  arrows,  when  doing  so  could  give  courage  to 
others;  while  I— shame  on  me--oouId  but  tremble,, 
sob,  a'nd  ween,  and  needed  all  the  little  wit  I  have  to 
prevent  my  snouting  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Welsh, 
or  screammg  and  groaning  with  those  of  our  friends 
who  fell  around  me." 

"Alas I  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  **you  may 
at  pleasure  indidge  your  fears  to  the  verge  of  distrac- 
tion itself— yon  have  a  father  to  fight  and  watch  for 
you.  Mine— my  kind,  noble,  ano*^  honoured  parent, 
lies  dead  on  yonder  field,  and  all  which  remains  for 
me  is  to  act  as  may  best  become  his  memory.  But, 
this  moment  is  at  least  mine,  to  think  upon  and  to 
mourn  for  him." 

So  sayinf^  and  oveipowered  by  the  long-repressed 
burst  of  filial  sorrow,  she  sunk  down  on  the  banqueica 
which  ran  along  the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet 
of  the  platform,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  '  He  la 
gone  for  ever !"  abandoned  herself  to  the  extremity  of 
grief  Oile  hand  grasped  unconsciously  the  weapon 
which  she  held,  and  served,  at  the  same  time,  to  prop 
her  forehead,  while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now 
for  the  first  time  relieved,  flowed  in  torrents  from  her 
eyes,  and  her  sobs  seemed  so  convulsive,  that  Rose 
almost  feared  her  heart  Was  bursting.  Her  af&ction 
and  sympathy  dictated  at  once  the  kindest  course 
which  Eveline's  condition  permitted.  ,  Without  at- 
tempting to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in  its  foil  cur- 
rent, she  gently  sal  her  down  beside  the  mourner,  and 
iwssessing  herself  of  the  hand  which  had  sunk  mo- 
tionless by  her  side,  she  alternately  ptessed  it  to  her 
lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow— now  covered  it  with 
kisses,  now  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  amid  these 
tokens  of  the  most  devoted  and  humble  sympathy, 
waited  a  more  cpmpoaed  moment  to  ofler  her  little 
stock  of  consolation  m  such  deep  silence  and  stillness, 
that,  as  the  pale  light  fell  upon  the  two  beautiful  young 
women,  it  seemed  rather  to  show  a  group  of  statuary, 
the  work  of  some  eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose 
eyes  still  wept,  and  whose  hearts  still  throbbed. ,  At 
a  little  distance,  the  gleaming  corslet  of  the  Fleming, 
and  the  dark  garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as  they 
lay  prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  mij^ht  represent  the 
bodies  of  those  for  whom  the  principal  figures  ware 
mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it  seemed  that 
the  sorrows  of  Eveline  were  assuming  a  more  ctim- 
posed  character ;  her  convulsive  sobs  were  changed 
for  long,  low,  profound  sighs,  and  the  course  of  her 
tears,  though  thev  still  flowed,  was  milder  and  less 
violent.  Her  kind  attendant,  availing  herself  of  these 
;entler  svmpioms,  tried  softly  to  win  the  ^pear  from 
\er  lady  a jgrasp.  "Let  me  be  sentinel  for  a  while,'* 
Jie  said,  my  sweet  lady— I  ivill  at  least  scream 
louder  than  you  if  any  danger  should  approach."  Sb« 
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v^nturod'  to  kiss  hetcheek^  and  tbiow  ber  aims  around 
Bveliae's  neck  while  ahe  spoke ;  but  a  mute  careee. 
ifhicb  expressed  her  sense  of  the  faith ful  girl's  kind 
inientions  to  minister  if  possible  to  her  repose,  was 
the  only  answer  returned.  They  remained  for  many 
minutes  silent  and  in  the  same  posture, —Eveline,  like 
an  upright  and  slooder  poplar,— Rose,  who  encircled 
ber  lady  in  her  arms,  like  the  woodbine  which  twines 
around  it 

At  lepgth  Hose  suddenly  felt  her  young  mistress 
shiver  in  ner  em  brace,- and  that  Eveline's  hand  grasp- 
ed  her  arm  rigidly  as  she  whispered,  **  Do  you  bear 
nothing?" 

"  No— nothing  but  the  hooting  of  the  owl,"  answer* 
ad  Rose,  timorously. 

*'I  heard  a  distant  sound,"  said  Eveline,—"! 
thought  I  heard  it— hark,  it  comes  again !— Look  from 
tiio  battlements,  Rose,  while  I  awaCen  the  priest  and 
ihy  father," 

Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  I  dare  not— What  can 
tbis  sound  be  that  is  heard  by  one  only  7— You  arede> 
Mived  by  the  rush  of  the  river." 

'*I  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessarily,"  said 
Sveline,  pausing,  '*  or  even  break  yoi^  father's  needful 
alumbera,  by  a  fancy  of  mioe^But  hark— hark !— I 
hear  it  again— distinct  amidst  the  intermitting  sound 
of  the  ntsliing  water^-a  low  tremulous  sound,  mingled 
with  a  tinkling  like  smiths  or  armoarars  at  work  upon 
liieir  anvtls." 

Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the  banquette, 
and  flinging  back  her  rich  tresses  of  fair  hair,  had  ap- 
plied her  hand  behind  her  ear  to  collect  the  distant 
GOimd.  "I  hear  it,"  she  cried,  '*and  it  increase^^ 
Awake  them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay !" 

Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers  with  the 
reversed  end  of  the  lance,  and  as  they  started  to  their 
feet  in  haste,  she  whispered,  in  a  hasty  but  cautious 
voicH,  "  To  arms— the  Welsh  are  upon  us !" 

" What-whcre?"  said WUkin  Flamraock,  "where 
be  they?" 

''  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  The  noise  is  but  ip  thine  own  fancy,  lady,"  said 
the  Fleming^  whose  organs  were  of  the  same  heavy 
eharactcr  with  his. form  and  his  disposition.  "I 
would  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was  to  be 
awakened  so  soon." 

"Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock— the -sound  of 
armour  comes  from  the  north-east." 

"The  Welsh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady,"  said 
Wilkin,  "  and,  besides,  thejr  wear  no  armour." 

•*  I  hear  it— I  hear  it  !'*  sai^  Father  Aldrovand,  who 
had  been  listeninj?  for  some  ^ime.  "All  praise  to  St 
Benedict !— Our  Lady.of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  has 
been  gracious  to  her  servants  as  ever!— It  is  the 
tramp  of  horse— it  is  the  clash  of  armour— the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Marches  are  coming  to  our  relief— Kyrie 
Eleisonl" 

"I  hear  something  too,"  said  Flam  mock,— "some- 
thing like  the  hollow  sound  of  the  great  sea,  when  it 
burst  into  my  neighbour  Klinkemian's  warehouse, 
and  rollecf  his  pots  and  pans  against  each  other.  But 
it  were  an  evil  mistake,  father,  to 'take  foes  for  friends 
—we  were  best  rouse  the  people." 

"Tush  !"  said  the  priest  "talk  to  me  of  pots  and 
kettles?— Was  I  squire  of  ine  body  to  Count  Stephen 
Mauleverer  for  twenty  years,  and  do  I  not  know  the 
tramp  of  a  war-horse,  or  the  clash  of  a  mail-coat  ?— 
But  call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any  rate,  and  have 
me  the  best  drawn  up  in  the  basecourt— we  may  help 
them  by  a  sally." 

"That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with  my  con- 
sent," murmured  the  Fleming;  "but  to  the  wall  if 
you  will,  and  in  good  time.  But  keep  your  Normans 
and  English  silent,  Sir  Priest,  else  their  unniiy  and 
noisy  joy  will  awaken  the-Weleh  camp,  and  prepare 
them  for  their  unwelcome  visiters." 

The  monk  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip  in  sign  of  in- 
telligence, and  they  parted  in  opposite  directions,  each 
«  rouse  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  who  were  soon 

5eard  drawing  from  all  quarters  to  their  posts  upon 
^e  walls,  with  hearts  in  a  very  different  ipood  from 
that  in  which  they  had  descended  from  them.    The 


tttmoat  eautkin  baing  wad  to  pravent  mma.  the  ma- 
ning  of  the  walls, was  accomplished  in  aueoos,  lad 
the  garriaon  awaited  in  breathless  ezpactaiioo  tke 
success  of  the  forces  who  were  rapidly  advancuig  19 
their  rehef. 

The  character  of  the  sounds,  which  now  bndHi 
awakened  the  silence  of  this  eventfiit  nijtht.  could  m 
longer  be  mistaken.  They  were  distinguishable  6ob 
the  rushing  of  a  mighty  nver,  or  from  the  1 


sound  of  distant  thunder,  by  the  sharp  and  eoBrr 
notes  which  the  clashing  of  the  riders'  anns  biwb 
with  the  deep  bass  of  the  horaea'  rapid  tread.  Pmi 
the  long  eoniinuance  of  the  sound^  their  ioadflen 
and  the  extent  of  horizon  from  which  tney  seean 
to  corner  all  in  the  castle  were  satisfied  that  the  ip- 
preaching  relief  consisted  of  several  very  atvoai 
bodies  of  horse.*  At  ones  this  mighty  aound  eeaxa, 
as  if  the  earth  on  which  they  trade  had  either  d»- 
Tourod  the  armed  squadrons,  or  had  beconteiocap«Ue 
of  resounding  to  their  tramp.  The  defenders  of  ifac 
Garde  Doloureuse  ooncludea  that  their  fiiends  bd 
made  a  sudden  halt  to  give  their  horaea  breath, » 
amine  the  leaguer  of  the  enemy,  and  settle  theoidff 
of  the  attack  upon  them.  The  pauae.  howeverwM 
but  momentary. 

The  Britiah,  ao  alert  at  aurprising  their  enenia^ 
were  themselves,  on  many  occasional  liable  la  ttr 
prise.  Their  men  were  undisciplined,  and  sometiaei 
negligent  of  the  patient  duties  of  the  aentind;  lad 
besides,  their  foragers  and  flying  parties,  who  sooun 
the  country  during  the  preceding  day,  had  bnn^ 
back  tidings  which  kad  lulled  them  into  fatal  secantT. 
Their  camp  had  been  therefore  carelesaly  guardet^  lal 
confident  m  the  smallneas  of  the  garriaoai,  theyha 
altogether  neglected  the  important  nailitary  duty  d 
establishing  patrols  and  outposts  at  a  proper  ditfaoer 
from  their  main  body.  Thus  the  cavaury  of  the  Lorii 
Marchers,  notwithstanding  the  noiae  which  aocat- 

Sinied  their  advance,  had  approached  very  near  tbr 
ritish  camp,  without  exciting  the  least  alarm.  Bv  ' 
while  they  were  arranging  their  forces  into  m 
columns,  in  order  to  commence  the  asaault,  a 
and  increasing  clamour  among  the  Welsh  anooonad 
that  they  were  at  length  aware  of  their  cianger.  TV 
shrill  and  discordant  cries  by  which  they  enaeafoaid 
to  assemble  their  men.  each  under  the  banner  of  Ini 
chief,  resounded  from  their  leaguer.  But  these  raOyiif 
shouts  were  soon  converted  into  screams^  and  danMai 
of  horror  and  dismay,  when  the  thundering cbanetf 
the  barbed  horses  and  hea>ily-armed  cavalry  of  Ar 
Anff lo-Norm an s  surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  otrcumsiances  so  adveristt 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Bntons  renouncRihir 
defence,  or  forfeit  their  old  hereditary  privilege,  lobe 
called  the  bravest  of  mankind.  Their  cries  of  dc6> 
anee  and  resistance  wore  heard  resounding  abowtle 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the  sliouts  of  the  iriumplttBC 
assailants,  and  the  universal  tumult  of  ihe  nixbt- 
battle.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  light  besfott 
peep  forth,  that  the  slaughter  or  dispcraon  of  6««- 
wyn'a  forces  was  complete,  and  that  the  "  eartbqub 
voice  of  victor)'"  arose  in  uncontrolled  and  unnunaW 
energ^  of  exultation. 

Then  the  beseiged,  if  they  could  be  still  so  teraei 
looking  from  their  towers  over  the  exoanded  couaar 
beneath  witnessed  nothing  but  one  wiacTspread  stm 
of  desultory  flight  and  unrelaxcd  pursuit.  Thst  to 
Welsh  had  been  permitted  to  encamp  in  fancied  tern- 
rity  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river,  now  rcodcnl 
their  discomfiture  more  dreadfully  fatal.  The  mtft 
pass  by  which  they  could  cross  to  the  other  side  Ml 
soon  completely  choked  by  fugitives,  on  who«  «r 
raged  the  swords  of  the  victorious  Normans.  IM 
threw  themselves  into  the  river,  upon  the  precanMl 
chance  of  gaining  the  farther  side,  and,  except  i  Aa 
who  were  uncommonly  strong  skilful,  and  '"^ 
pushed  among  the  rocke  and  in,the currents; 
more  fortunate,  escaped  bv  fords,  with  which 
had  accidentally  been  mane  acquainted;  niad^< 
persed,  or,  in  small  bands,  fled  in  reckless  dcspsr 

*  Even  tlio  iharp  and  ungry  clang  made  hr  tiie  iron  wafe 
of  modem  eaValry  ring inr  airatni>t  Iho itMl- tippd  »*^fi'**^ 
•timip.  beirayi  their  apimiaeli  f>on  a  distance.    TIm  cIm] 
thQ  armour  of  knichta,  «nM<l  cof-a-pih  <DM«t  hmrm  tieea  1 
more,  easily  diacemtbla. 
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wards  (he  castle,  as  if  the  fbrtresii  whi6h  had  beat  th«m 
ofl'  whrn  vicu>rou8|  could  be  a  mace  of  reface  to  them 
in  'iieir  preaeot  rorlom  condition ;  while  others- 
Toanted  wildly  over  the  plain,  aeekins  only  escape 
frona  immediate  and  instant  danger,  without  knowing 
whither  they  ran. 

The  Noimans,  mean  while,  divided  intd  small  par- 
tiea^  followed  and  slaughtered  them  at  pleasure; 
while,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  victors,  the  banner 
of  Hugo  de  Lacy  streamed  from  a  stnall  mount,  on 
which  Gwenwyn  had  lately  pitched  his  own,  and 
•nrrouaded  by  a  competent  force,  both  of  infantry  and 
boTBeinen,  which  the  experienced  Baron  permitted  on 
DO  account  to  wander  far  from  it 

The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  followed  the 
chase  with  shouts  of  exultation  and  of  vengeance, 
riBging  around  the  battlements,  which  resounded  with 
the  cnea,  "Ha,  Saint  Edward  1— Ha,  Saint  Dennis ! 
— Strike--sUiy— no  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves- 
think  on  Raymond  Derenger!*' 

Tlic  soldiers  on  the  walls  joined  in  these  vengeful 
and  victorious  clamours,  and  discharged  several 
abesres  of  arrows  upon  sach  fugitives,  a&  in  their 
extremity  approached  too  near  the  castle..  They 
would  fain  have  sallied  to  give  more  active  assistance 
in^the  work  of  destruction;  but  the  communication 
bang  nowopen  with  theConstableof  Chcstcr'sforces, 
Wilkin  Flammock  considered  himself  and  the. garri- 
son to  be  iinder  the  orders  of  that  renowned  chief,  and 
lefused  to  listen  (o  the  tagcr  admonitions  of  Father 
.AJdrovand,  who  would,  notwithstanding  his  sacer- 
dotal character,  have  willingly  himself  taken  charge 
cf  the  sally  which  be  proposed. 

At  kngth,  tho  scene  of  slaughter  seemed  at  an 
end.  The  retreat  was  blown  on  many  a  bugle,  and 
knights  halted  on  the  plain  to  collect  their  personal 
followers,  muster  them  under  their  proper  pennon, 
and  then  inarch  them  slowly  hkck  to  the  great  stand- 
ard of  their  leader,  around  wnich  the  main  body  were 
a^ain  to  be  assembled,  like  the  clouds  which  gather 
around  the  evening  8un-*-a  fanciful  simile,  which 
nugbt  yet  be  drawn  fartlier,  in  respect  of  the  level 
lays  of  strong  lurid  light  which  shot  from  those  dark 
twtealiona,  as  the  beams  were  flung  back  from  their 
polished  armour. 

Tile  plain  was  in  this  manner  soon  cleared  of  the 


emexL  and  remained  occupied  only  by  the  dead 

bodies  Qt  the  slaughtered  Welshmen.  The  bands 
who^ad  followed  tne  pursuit  to  a  greater  distance 
werAlso  now  seen  returning,  driving  before  them,  or 
ongxins  after  them^  deject^  and  unhappy  captives. 
lo  wlioiD  they  had  given  quarter  when  their  thirst  of 
Ubod  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  that,  desirous  to  attract  the  attention 
ofhis  liberators,  Wilkin  Flammock  commanded  all 
the  banners  of  the  castle  to  be  displayed,  under  a 
jnneral  shout  of  acclamation  from  those  who  had 
umght  under  them.  It  was  answered  by  a  universal 
cry  of  joy  from  Dc  Lac/s  army,  Which  rung  so  wide, 
as  might  even  yet  have  startled  such  of  the  Welsh 
itives,  as,  far  distant  from  this  disastrous  field 
"  *     waigtit  have  ventured  to  halt  for  a  moment's 


foKioves 
of  flight, 


ntly  after  this  loneeting  had  been  exchanged, 

a  fliiigle  lider  advanced  from  the  Constable's  army 
towam  the  castle^  showing,  even  at  a  distance,  an 
•Boooal  dexterity  of  horsemanship  and  grace  of 
deportmenL  He  arrived  at  the  drawbridge,  which 
'  was  instantly  lowered  to  admit  him,  whilst  Flam- 
imock  and  the  monk  (for  the  latter,  as  far  as  he  could, 
— ooriated  himself  with  the  former  in  all  acts  of  au- 
dbffnty)  hastened  to  receive  the  envoy  of  their  liberator, 
-neyiound  him  just  alighted  from  the  raven-cofoured 
hone,  which  was  slightly  flecked  Mrith  blood  as  well 
OS  loam,  and  still  panted  with  the  exertions  of  the 
evaiuiig)  thoogii^  answering  to  the  caressing  hand 
td  hia  yoathfuTiider,  he  arched  his  neck,  shook  his 
ateel  caparison,  and  snorted,  to  annoimce  his  una- 
toied  mettle  and  unwearied  love  of  combat.  The 
young  man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same  token  of 
•anai»aled  vigour,  mingled  with  the  signs  of  recent 
•eceriion.  His  hemlet  hanging  at  his  saddle-bow, 
oiio^red  a  gallant  countenance,  coloured  highly,  but 
■0t  inflamed,  which  looked  out  from  a  rich  pmfusion 


of  short  chestnut  owlo)  and  altfao^  his  armow 
was  of  a  massive  and  simple  form^  he  moved  under  il 
with  such  elasticity  and  ease,  that  it  seemed  a  graceiid 
attire,  not  a  burden  or  encumbrance.  A  furrecfmantle 
had  not  sat  on  him  with  more  easy  grace  than  the 
heavy  hauberk,  which  complied  with  every  gesture  ^ 
his  noble  form.  Yet  his  countenance  was  so  juvenild^ 
that  only  the  down  on  the  upper  hp  announced  de- 
cisively the  approach  to  manhood.  The  females,  who 
thronged  into  the  court  to  see  the  first  envoy  of  their 
deliverers,  could  not  forbear  mixing  praises  of  bis 
beauty  with  bloBflings  on  his  valour;  and  one  comely 
middle-aged  dame,  in  particular,  distinguished  by 
the  tightness  with  which  her  scarlet  hose  sat  on  a 
well-shaped  leg  and  ankle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of 
ber  coif,  puessed  close  up  to  the  young  squire,  end, 
more  forward  than  the  rest,  doabted-tbe  crimson 
hue  of  his  cheek,  by  crying  aloud,  that  Our  Ladv 
of  the  Garde  Dolouieuse  had  sent  them  news  of  theit 
redemption  by  an  angel  ftom  the  sanctuary ;— a  speech 
which,  althoagh  Father  Afclrovand  shook  his  head, 
was  received  oy  her  companions  with  anch  general 
acclamation,  as  greatly  embarrassed  the  young  man% 
modesty. 

''Peace,  all  of  ye!**  sud  Wilkin  Flammock-"  Know 
you  no  respects,  you  women,  or  have  you  never  seeA 
a  young  gentlemen  beforS,  that  you  hang  on  him  iiko 
flies  on  a  honeycomb  1  Stand  back,  fsay,  and  lot 
us  hear  in  peace  what  are  tho  oommando  of  the  nobis 
Lord  of  Lacy." 

"These"  sakl  the  yomig  man,  "I  can  onij  do- 
fiver  in  the  preoence  of  the  right  noble  demoiselle, 
Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  may  be  thought  worthy  of  sueh 
honour." 

"That  thou  art,  noble  sir,"  said  the  same  fbrwaid 
dame,  who  had  before  expressed  her  admiration  -ao 
energetically;  *'I  will  uphold  thoe  worthy  of  hor 
presence,  and  whatever  other  grace  a  lady  can  do 
thee," 

"Now  hold  thy  tongue^  whh  a  wanion !"  said  the 
monk ;  while  in  tho  ssme  breath  the  Fleming  ox- 
claimed.  "  Beware  the  cucking-stool,  DameSeant-o'- 
Grace  r  while  he  conducted  the  noble  youth  acrosa 
the  court. 

"  L'ct  my  good  horse  be  oared  for."  saki  the  cavalier, 
as  he  put  the  bridle  into  the  hand  of  a  menial ;  and 
in  doing  so  got  rid  of  some  part  of  his  female  retinue, 
who  bmn  to  pat  and  praise  tho  steed  as  much  as 
they  had  done  the  rider ;  and  soma  in  the  enthosissm 
of  their  joy.  hardly  abstained  from  kisdng  the  stirropa 
and  horae  furniture. 

But  Dame  GFlliian  was  not  so  easily  diverted  fnMn 
her  own  point  as  were  someof  her  companions.  She 
continued  to  repeat  the  word  eu^ng-HooU  till  the 
Fleming  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  became  more 
specific  in  her  objurgation.--"  And  why  cucking- 
stool,  I  pray.  Sir  Wilkin  ButterfiTkin9  You  are  the 
man  would  stop  an  English  mouth  with  a  Flemish 
damask  napkin,  I  trow  1  Marry  quep,  my  cousin  the 
weaver!  And  why  the  cucking-stool,  I  pray?— be- 
cause my  young  lady  is  comely,  and  the  young  squire 
is  a  man  of  mettle,  reverence  to  his  beard  that  is  to 
come  yet  1  Have  we  not  eyes  to  see,  and  have  we 
not  a  mouth  and  a  tongue  7 

"In  troth.  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you  wrong  who 
doubt  it,"  said  Eveline's  nurse,  who  stood  by ;  "  but 
I  prithee,  keep  it  shut  now,  were  it  but  for  woman- 
hood." 

"How  now.  mannerly  Mrs.  Matgery7"  w^XikA  the 
incorrigible  Gillian ;  "is  your  heart  so  high,  because 
you  dancOed  our  young  lady  on  your  knee  fifteen 
years  since?— Let  me  tell  you,  the  cat  will,  find  its 
way  \o  the  cream,  though  it  was  brought  up  on  an 
abbess's  lap." 

"Home,  housewife— home r*  exclaimed  her  hus- 
band, the  old  huntsman,  who  was  weary  of  this  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  his  domestic  termagant—"  home,  oi 
I  will  give  you  a  taste  of  my  dog-leash— Here  are 
both  the  confissor  and  Wilkin  Flammock  wondering 
at  your  impudence." 

*  Indeed !"  replied  Gillian ;  "  and  are  not  two  foiils 
enough  fof  wonderment,  that  you  must  come  with 
your  grave  pale  to  make  up  the  number  three  7" 

Thiane  was  a  general  lat«h  at  tho  huntsman'aaz- 
% 
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pense,! 
Bis  spoi 


^  under  cover  of  which  he  pnideDtiy  withdrew 

I  spouse,  without  attempting  to  continue  the  war 
of  ton^oee,  in  which  she  had  shown  such  a  decided 

This  controversy,  so  light  is  the  change  in  human 
apirita,  especially  among  the  jower  class,  awakened 
bursts  of  idle  mirth  among  beingSi  who  had  so  lately 
been  in  the  jaws  of  danger,  if  not  of  absolute  despan-. 

CH.APTBR  X. 
They  bore  him  barefeoed  on  bis  bisr, 

Six  pMper  youthsiind  tail, 
And  many  a  tear  bed«w*d  hia  grave 
Within  yoo  kirkyaid  wall. 

The  Friar  ^  Oritr$  Graf . 

While  these  matters  took  place  in  the  castle-yard, 
the  young  squire,  Damian  Lacy,  obtained  the  audi- 
ence which  he  had  reouested  of  Eveline  Berenger, 
who  received  him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
seated  beneath  the  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited  upon 
by  Rose,  and  other  female  attendants ;  of  whom  the 
first  alone  was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret  or  small 
stool,  in  her  presence,  so  strict  were  the  Norman 
maidens  of  quality  in  maintaining  their  claims  to 
high  rank  and  observance.    ,  ,      , 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  confessor  and 
Flammock,  as  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one,  and 
the  trust  reposed  by  her  late  father  in  theother,  au- 
thorized them  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.  Eve- 
line naturally  blushed,  as  she  advanced  (wo  steps  to 
receive  the  handsome  youthful  envoy ;  and  her  bash- 
fiilness  seemed'  infectious,  for  it  was  with  some  con- 
fusion that  Damian  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
saluting  the  hand  which  she  extended  towards  him 
in  token  of  weldom&  Eveline  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  first  ,       „ 

"  We  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit  us," 
she  said,  "  to  greet  with  our  thanks  the  messenger 
who  brings  us  tidings  of  safety.  We  speak— unless 
we  err— to  the  nobleUamian  of  Lacy  7" 

"To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  answered 
Damian,  falling  with  some  difficulty  into  the  tone  of 
courtesy  which  his  errand  and  character  required, 
"  who  approaches  you  on  behalf  of  his  noble  uncle, 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester." 


God's  soldier,  and  bound  by  a  vow  not  to  come  be- 
neath a  roof  until  he  embark  for  the  Holy  Land.  But 
by  my  voice  he  congratulates  you  on  the  defeat  of 
your  savage  enemies,  and  sends  you  these-  tokens 
that  the  convade  and  friend  of  your  noble  father 
hath  not  left  his  lamentable  death  many  hours  un- 
«venged."  So  saying,  he  drew  forth  and  laid  before 
Eveline  the  gold  bracelet^  the  coronet,  and  the  eu- 
dorchawg,  or  chain  of  linked  gold,  which  had  distin- 
guished the  rank  of  the  Welsh  Prince* 

"Gwenwyn  hsth  then  fallen?*'  said  Eveline,  a 
natural  shudder  combating  with  the  feelings  of  grati- 
fied vengeance,  as  she  beheld  that  the  trophies  were 
speckerl  with  blood,—"  The  slayer  of  my  lather  is  no 
more !" 

"  My  kinsman's  lance  transfixed  the  Briton  as  he 
endeavoured  to  rally  his  flying  people— he  died  grimly 
on  the  weapon  which  had  passed  more  than  a  Uithom 
through  his  body,  and  exerted  his  last  strength  in  a 
fiiiious  but  ineffectual  bjow  with  his  mace." 

"  Heaven  is  just,"  said  Eveline ;  "  may  hia  sins  be 
forgiven  to  the  man  of  blood,  since  he  hath  fallen  by 

*  BunotianAwa,  or  Gocd  Chauis  of  tbh  Wblsh. — ^Theae 
were  th«  di#linfai«lied  mark*  of  rank  and  vaJour  aqaong  Uia 
numemoB  triben  of  Celtic  extrartlon.  Manliu*,  the  Roman 
Clwmpion,  sained  Uio  name  of  Toruoatus,  or  he  or  the  chain, 
on  aeeoont  of  an  ornament  of  this  kind,  won,  in  sinjrie  oombat, 
from  a  eifantie  Gaul.  Aneurin,  the  Welah  bard,  mentions,  in 
hiM  jMWffl  on  tlie  batUe  of  Catterath,  that  no  leai  than  three  han- 
dttvd  of  the  Brittih,  who  fell  there,  had  their  necks  wreathed 
with  the  Eudorchawg.  This  leemi  to  infer  that  the  chain  waa 
a  badfp  of  distinction,  and  valour  perhaps,  but  not  of  royalty ; 

feothe'Wlle  there  would  scarce  have  been  so  many  kings  present 
one  battle.    This  chain  has  bfen  ftiand  aecordinglr  in  Ire- 
d  and  Wajea,  and  sometimRa,  thouirh  "more  rarefy,  in  Scot- 
d.,  IX>ttbtleas  It  was  of  too  preeioos  materials  not  to  be 
vanallr  oooverled  mto  monej  bj  Ibo  tmmf  iato    ^ 


a  death  so  bloody !— One  question  I  would  ask  jol 

noble  sir.    My  father's  remains" Shepansi 

unable  to  proceed. 

"  An  hour  will  place  them  at  your  disposal,  most 
honourod  lady,"  replied  the  sauire,  in  the  tope  of 
sympathy  which  the  sorrows  or  so  young  and  to  fair 
an  orphain -called  irresistibly  forth.  ''Such  prepara- 
tions as  time  admitted  were  making  even  when  I  kft 
the  host,  to  transport  what  was  mortal  of  the  nobfe 
Berenger  from  the  field  on  which  we  found  him.  amid 
a  inonuuient  of  slain  which  his  own  sword  had  raised. 
My  kinsman's  vow  will  not  allow  him  to  pass  your 
portcullis ;  but,  with  your  permission,  I  wiH  represent 
him,  if  such  be  your  pleasure,  at  these  bonporcd  obsis 
Quies,  having  charge  lo  that  eflfect" 

**  My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Evehne,  aiakiu 
an  eHort  to  restrain  her  tears,  "  will  be  best  inoariM 
by  the  noble  and  the  brave."  She  would  have  eoo- 
tinued,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  waa  oblisd 
to  withdraw  abruptly,  in  order  lo  give  ¥ent  to  aer 
sorrow,  and  prepare  for  the  funeralrites  with  sMik 
ceremony  as  circumstances  should  permit.  Damaa 
bowed  to  the  departing  mourner  as  rererently  u  he 
would  have  done  to  a  divinity,  and  taking  his  bont 
returned  to  his  uncle's  host,  which  hadTencamped 
hastily  on  the  recent  field  of  battle. 

The  sun  was  now  high,  and  the  whole  plain  pie- 
sen  ted  the  appearance  of  a  bustle,  equaUy  difisfieB! 
from  the  solitude  of  the  early  mommg,  and  from  the 
roar  and  fury  of  the  subsequent  engageroenL  1%e 
news  of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  victory  every  where  mafl 
abroad,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  triumph,  ami  hsd 
induced  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  wbe 
had  fled  before  the  fiiry  of  the  Wolf  of  PUnlimmaa 
to  return  to  their  desolate  habitations.  Numbers  sIsb 
of  the  loose  and  profligate  cbaractars  which  abodd 
in  a  country  subiect  to  the  frequent  changes  of  wat 
had  flocked  thither  in  quest  of  spoil,  or  to  gratilya 
spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The  Jew  and  the  tamr 
bard,  despising  danger  where  there  was  a  chance  of 
gain,  might  be  already  ^een  bartering  Uquors  wai 
wares  with  the  victorious  men-at-arms,  for  the  blood- 
stained ornaments  of  gold  latdy  worn  by  the  defesied 
British.  Others  acted  as  brokers  betwixt  the  Wdsk 
captives  and  their  captors;  and  where  they  ooaU 
trust  the  means  and  good  faith  of  the  former,  aooK- 
times  became  bound^for,  or  even  ad%'aiic^  in  raij 
money,  the  sums  necessary  for  their  ransom ;  wbiltf 
a  mora  numerous  class  became  themselves  tha 
chasers  of  those  prisoners  who  had  no 
means  of  setding  with  their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired,  might  not  lonn  o- 
cumber  the  soldier,  or  blunt  his  ardour  for  fiuther 
enterprise,  the  usual  means  of  dissipating  niffitsiy 
spoils  were  already  at  hand.  Courtezans^  jnimea 
jugglers,  minstrels,  and  tale-tellera  of  every  deaci^ 
tion,  had  accompanied  the  night-march ;  and,  aeeoc 
in  the  military  reputation  of  the  celebrated  De  Lac|< 
had  rested  fearlessly  at  some  little  distance  until  ika 
battle  waa  fought  and  won.  These  now  appioaohsd. 
in  many  a  joyous  group,  to  cotieratulate  the  viciais 
Close  to  the  parties  which  they  formed  for  the  dMioa 
the  song,  or  the  tale,  upon  the  yet  bloody  field,  the 
countrymen  summoned  in  for  the  purpose,  weieofiai- 
ing  large  trenches  for  depositing  the  dead—leeebM 
were  seen  tending  the  wounded— priests  and 
confessing  those  in  extremity— soldiers  tram 
from  the  neld  the  bodies  of  the  more  honoured  _ 
the  slain— peasants  mourning  over  their  trai 
crops  and  plundered  habitations— and  widowa  aaA 
orphans  searching  for  the  bodies  of  huabaiKla  ad 
parents,  amid  the  promiscuous  carnage  of  two  cam^ 
batB.  Thus  wo  mingled  her  wildest  nctoa  with  flMMr 
of  jubilee  and  bacchanal  triumph,  and  the  plain  aC 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  formed  a  singular  parallel  la 
the  varied  maze  of  human  life,  where  joy  and  giM* 
are  so  strangely  mixed,  and  where  the  oonfioea  «f  ' 
mirth  and  pleasure  often  border  on  those  of* 
and  of  death. 

About  noon  these  Tarions  noises  were  at  cMM  ; 
silenced,  and  the  attention  alike  of  those  who  ujuiMJ  , 
or  who  grieved  was  arrested  bv  the  loud  and  movir  '^ 
sound  of  six  trumpets,  which,  upl'ifiing  and  unit 
tlieir  thrilling  tones  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  -*- 
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nrtto,  apprized  alt  that  the  obaeqiries  of  the  raliant 
RejTTiorMl  Bemiger  were  about  to  commence.  From 
a  tent,  which  had  be(>n  hastily  pitched  for  the  imme- 
diate reception  of  the  ixxly,  twelve  black  ronnkfs  the 
iahabitania  of  a  neiglihouring  convent,  began  to  file 
out  in  pairs,  headed  by  their  abbot,  who  bore  a  larae 
crora,  and  thundered  forth  the  sublime  notes  of  the 
Catholic  Mis^ere  mt^  Ihmine.  Then  came  a  chosen 
body  of  men-at-arms,"  trailing  their  lances,  with  their 
points  reversed  and  pointed  to  the  earth ;  and  after 
them  the  body  of  ihe  valiant  Berenger,  wrapped  in 
his  own  knightlv  banner,  which,  rained  from  the 
hands  of  the  Welsh,  now  served  its  noble  owner 
instead  of  a  funeral  pail.  The  most  gallant  knights 
of  (he  Constable's  household  (for,  like  other  great 
nobles  of  that  period,  he  had  formed  it  upon  a  scale 
which  approached  to  that  of  royalty)  walked  as 
mourners  \nd  supporters  of  the  corpse,  which  was 
borne  upon  lances;  and  the  Constable  of  Chester 
himself,  alone,  and  fully  armed,  excepting  the  head, 
followed  aa  chief  mourner.  A  chosen  body  of  squires, 
men-at-anns.  and  pages  of  noble  descent,  brought  up 
the  rear  of  the  procession ;  while  their  nakers  and 
tnimpeis  echoed  back,  from  time  to  time,  the  melan- 
choly BonK  of  the  monks,  by  replying  in  a  note  as 
li]Fubnoiis  as  their  own. 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and  even  that 
of  sorrow  was  for  a  moment  turned  from  her  own 
griefik  to  witness  the  last  honours  bestowed  on  him, 
who  had  been  in  life  the  father  and  guardian  of  his 

^The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly  the  plain 
which  had  been  within  a  few  hours  the  scene  of  such 
iraried  events;  and.  pageing  before  the  outer  gate  of 
the  banicadea  of  the  castle,  invited  by  a  prolonged 
and  solemn  flourish,  the  fortress  to  receive  the  remains 
of  its  late  gallant  aefenllcr.  The  melancholy  f^um- 
mons  was  answered  by  the  warder's  horn— thedrnw- 
bridp  sunk— the  portcullis  rose— and  Father  Aldro- 
vand  appeared  in  the  middle  of  Ae  gatewaf ,  arrayed 
iahis  sacc^otal  habit,  whilst  a  little  space  behind 
faim  stood  the  orphaned  damsel,  in  such  weeds  of 
monming  as  time  admitted,  supported  by  her  attend-' 
tDtRose,  and  followed  by  the  femalesof  the  household. 
The  Constable  of  Chester  i)aused  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  outer  gate,  and,  pointliig  to  the  cross  signf.'d  in 
white  clulh  upon  his  left  shoulder,  with  a  lowly 
lererence  resigned  to  his  nephew,  Damiaii.  the  task 
of  attending  the  remains  of  Raymond  Bfrcnger  to 
the  chapel  within  the  castle.  Toe  soldiers  of  tlugo 
de  Lacy,  most  of  whom  were  bound  by  the  name 
vow  with  himself,  also  halted  without  ihccastle gate, 
ahd  remained  under  arms,  while  the  death-peal  of  the 
chapel  bell  announced  from  within,  die  progress  of 
(be  prcKreasion. 

It  winded  on  through  those  narrow  entrances, 
which  were  skilfully  contrived  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enemy,  even  should  he  succeed  in  forc- 
ing the  outer  {^ate!  and  arrived  at  length  in  the 
Seat  court-yard,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
e  fortress,  ana  thotfe  who,  under  recent  circum- 
#tahces,  had  taken  refuge  there,  were  drawn  up,  in 
Older  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  on  their  departed  lo'-d. 
Among  these  were  mingled  a  few  of  the  motley 
crowd  firom  without,  whom  curiosity,  or  the  expecta- 
tiOD  of  a  dole,  had  brought  to  the  cantle  gate,  and 
whot  by  one  argument  or  another,  had  obtained 
from  the  warders  permission  to  enter  the  interior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the  door  oT 
the  chapel,  the  anciefit  Gothic  front  of  which  formed 
ene  sid**  of  the  court-yard,  until  certain  prayers  were 
recited  by  the  priests,  in  wliich  the  crowd  around 
i^rc  supposed  to  join  with  becoming  reverence. 

It  was  during  this  interval,  that  a  man,  who«e 
Msked  heard,  eoibroidered  airdle,  and  fatgh-crowned 
aat  of  gray  felt,  gave  him  the  air  of  a  Lombard  mer- 
cbsnt,  addressed  Margerv,  the  nurse  of  Eveline,  in  a 
whispering  tone,  and  with  a  foreign  accent— "I  am 
a  travelling  merchant,  good  sister,  and  am  come 
■ither  in  quest  of  gain— can  you  tr;Il  mo  whether  I 
can  have  any  custom  in  this  castle  ?" 

•*  Vou  are  come  at  an  evil  time.  Sir  Stranger— you 
nay  yourself  see  that  this  is  a  place  for  mourning, 
ind  not  for  meitbaodise.** 
VokV. 


"Yet  mourning  times  have  their  own  commerce.*' 
said  the  stranger,  approaching  still  closer  to.  the  nan 
of  Margery,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  yet 
rnore  confidential.  /*!  have  sable  scarfs  of  Persian 
silk— black  bugles,  in  which  a  princess  might  mourn 
for  a  dcceasefi  monarch-^-cyprus,  such  as  the  East 
hath, seldom  sent  forth— black  cloth  for  mourning 
hangings— all  that  may  express  sorrow  and  reverence 
in  fisliion  and  atiiro;  and  I  know  how  to  be  grateful 
to  those  who  help  me  to  custom.  Come,  bethink  you, 
good  dame— such  thincs  must  be  had— I  will  sell  as 
good  ware  and  as  cheap  as  another ;  and  a  kirtle  to 
yourself,  or,  at  your  pleasure,  a  purse  with  five  florins, 
shall  be  the  meed  of  your  kindness.*' 

**I  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  BTaigery,  "pnd 
choose  a  better  time  for  vaunting  your  wares— you 
neglect  both  place  and  season  ;  and  if  you  be  farther 
importunate,  I  must  speak  to  those  who  will  show 
you  the  outward  side  or  the  castle  gate.  1  marvel  the 
warders  would  admit  pedlars  upon  a  day  such  as  this 
—they  would  drive  a  gainful  bargain  by  the  bedside  of 
their  mother,  were  she  dyinj^:,  I  trow."  So  saying, 
she  turned  scornfully  from  him. 

While  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side,,  the  mer- 
chant felt  his  cloak  receive  an  intelligent  twitch  upon 
the  other,  and,  looking  round  upon  the  signal  he  saw 
a  dame,  whose  black  kerchief  was  affect^ ly  disposed.  • 
09  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to  a  set  01 
light  laughing  features,  which  must  hf  ve  been  capti- 
vating whin  young,  since  they  retamed  so  many 
good  points  when  at  least  forty  years  had  passed  over 
them,  ahe  winked  to  the  merchant,  touching  at  the 
same  time  her  under  lip  with  her  forefinger,  to 
announce  the  propriety  of  silence  and  secrecy  {  then 
gliding  from  the  crowd,  retreated  to  ^  small  recesa 
formed  by  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  chapel,  as  if  to 
avoid  the  pressure  likely  to  take  placft  at  the  moment 
when  the  bier  should  he  lifted.  The  merchant  failoi 
not  to  follow  her  example,  and  was  soon  by  her  side, 
when  she  did  not  give  him  the  trouble  of  opening 
his  afl'airs,  hut  conimcnced  the  conversation  nerseu, 

"I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  dame  Margery 
— Manneriy  Margery,  as  I  call  her— heard  as  much, 
at  least,  as  led  me  to  guess  the  rest,  for  I  have  got  an 
eye  in  my  head,  I  promise  you." 

"  A  pnir  of  them,  my  pretty  dame^  and  as  bright  as 
drops  of  dew  iu  a  Mav  morning." 

"Oh,  you  soy  so,  because  I  have  been  weeping," 
said  the  scarlct-hosed  Gillian,  for  it  was  even  herself 
who  spoke ;  '^and  to  be  sure,  I  have  good  cause,  for 
our  lord  was  always  my  very  good  lord,  and  would 
sometimes  chuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  mo 
buxom  Gillian  of  Croydon— not  that  the  good  gen- 
tleman \vas  ever  uncivil,  for  he  would  thrust  a  silver 
twopennies  into  my  hand  at  the  same  time.— Oh ! 
the  friend  that  I  have  lost  1— And  I  have  had  anger  on 
his  account  too— 1  have  seen  old  Raoul  as  sour  as 
vinegar,  and  fit  for  no  place  but  the  kennel  for  a 
whole  (fay  about  it ;  but  as  I  snid  to  him,  it  was  not 
for  the  like  of  me  to  be  affronting  our  master,  and  a 
great  baron,  about  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  or  a  kias, 
or  such  like." 

"No  wonder  you  are  so  sorry  for  so  kind  a  master, 
dame,"  said  the  merchant 

**No  wonder  indeed,"  replied  the  dame,  with  a 
sigh;  "and  then, what  is  to  become  of  us?— It  is 
like  my  young  mistress  will  go  to  her  sum— or  she 
will  many  one  of  these  Lacys  that  they  talk  so  much 
of— or,  nt  any  rate  she  will  leave  the  castle;  and  it*8 
like  old  Raoul  and  I  will  be  turned  to  grass  with  the 
lord's  old  chargers.  The  lord  knows,  they  may  as 
well  hang  him  up  with  the  old  hounds,  for  he  is  both 
footless  and  fangless,  and  fit  for  nothing  on  earth 
that  I  know  of" 

"  Tour  young  mistress  is  that  lady  in  the  mourning 
mantle,"  said  the  merchant,  "  who  so  nearly  sunk 
down  upon  the  body  just  now  ?" 

"In  good  troth  is  she,  sir— and  much  cause  she  has 
to  sink  down.  1  am  sure  she  will  be  to  seek  for  such 
another  father." 

"  I  see  you  arc  a  most  discerning  womai^  gossip 
Gillian,"  answered  the  inen'.hanl ;  "  and  yonder  youth 
that  S5ur ported  hcf  is  h(  r  bridegroom  7" 

"  Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  aopoort  her 
35 
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Raid  Gillian :  "  and  ao  have  I  for  that  matter,  for  what 
can  poor  old  rusty  kaoul  do  ?" 

"  But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage  7"  said  the 
merchant  . 

"  No  one  knows  rflore,  than  that  such  a  thmg  was 
in  treaty  between  our  Jale  lord  and  the  great  Con- 
stable of  Cheater,  that  came  lo-day  but  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  Welsh  from  cutting  all  our  throats, 
and  doing  the  Lord  knoweth  what  mischief  beside. 
But  there  is  a  marriage  talked  ot,  that  is  certain— 
and  most  folk  think  it  must  be  for  this  smooth- 
cheeked  boy,  Damian,  as  they  call  him ;  for  though 
the  Constable  has  gotten  u  beard,  which  his  nephew 
hath  not,  it  is  something  too  grizzled  for  a  bride- 
groom's chin— Besides,  he  goes  to  the  Holy  Wars 
—fittest  place  for  all  elderly  warriors— I  wsh  he  would 
lake  ilaoul  with  him.— But  what  is  all  this  to  what 
you  were  saying  about  your  mourning  wares  even 
how  7— It  is  a  sad  tnith.  that  my  poor  Lord  is  gone 
—But  what  then  7— Well-a-day,  you  know  the  good 
old  saw,— 

*  Cloth  inn«t  we  wear. 

Eat  beAf  and  drink  t>eer. 

Though  tho  dead  to  to  Di«r,* 

And  for  your  merchandising  I  am  as  like  to  help 
you  with  my  good  word  as  Mannerly  Margery,  pro- 
vided you  bid  fair  for  it ;  since,  if  the  lady  loves 
me  not  so  much,  I  can  turn  the  steward  round  my 
finjfpr." 

"Take  thi*  in  part  of  out  bargam,  pretty  Mrs. 
Gillian,"  said  the  merchant ;  "  and  when  my  wains 
come  up,  I  will  consider  you  amply,  if  I  get  good 
sale  by  your  favourable  report.— But  how  shall  I  get 


into  the  castle  aeain  7  for  I  would  wislyto  consult 
vou,  being  a  sensable  woman,  before  I  come  in  with 
my  lusrsxage." 

"Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame,  "  if  our 
English  be  on  guard,  vou  have  only  to  ask  for  Gillian, 
and  they  will  open  the  wicket  to  any  single  man  at 
onccj  for  we  English  stick  all  together,  were  it  but 
■  to  spite  the  Normans :— but  if  a  Norman  be  on  duty, 
you  must  ask  for  old  Raoul,  and  say  you  come  to 
speak  of  dog?  and  hawks  for  sale,  and  I. warrant  you. 
come  to  speech^  of  me  that  way.  If  the  sentinel  be 
a  Fleming,  you  have  but  to  say  you  are  a  merchant, 
and  ho  will  let  you  in  for  the  love  of  trade." 

The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  acknowledg- 
ment, glided  from  her  side,  and  mixed. among  the 
spectators^  leaving  her  to  congratulate  herself  on 
having  gained  a  brace  of  florins  by  the  indulgence  of 
her  natural  talkative  humour:  for  which,  on  other 
occasions,  she  had  sometimes  dearly  paid. 

Tne  ceasing  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle  bell  now 
cave  intimation  that  (he  noble  Raymond  Bercnger 
had  been  laid  in  the  vault  with  his  fathers.  That 
part  of  the  funeral  attendants  who  had  come  from 
the  host  of  De  Lacy,  now  proceeded  to  the  castle  hall, 
where  they  partook,  but  with  temperance,  of  some 
refreshments,  which  were  of!(^red  as  a  death-meal ; 
and  presently  after  left  the  castle,  headed  by  young 
Damian,  in  the  same  slow  and  melancholy  form  in 
which  they  had  entered.  The  monks  remained  with- 
in the  castle  to  sing  repeated  services  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased,  and  for  those  of  his  faithful  men-at-arms 
who  had  fahen  around  him,  and  w^ho  had  been  so 
much  mangled  during,  and  after,  the  contest  with  the 
Welsh,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  know  one  indi- 
vidual from  another;  otherwise  the  body  of  Dennis 
Morolt  would  have  obtained,  as  his  faith  well  de- 
served, the  honours  of  a  separate  fun^.* 


CHAPTER   XL 

——The  ftmeni)  baked  meats 

Did  coldly  furnUU  fortk  the  marriM*  IM^.—Bamttt. 

The  religious  ntes  which  followed  the  funeral 
of  Raymond  Bcrenger,  endured  without  interrup- 
tion for  the  period  of  aix  days ;  during  which,  alms 
were  distributed  to  the  poor,  and  relief  administered, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  to  all  those 
who  Hhd  suffered  by  the  la  re  inroad.  Death-meals. 
M  they  were  termed,  were  also  spread  in  honour  of 
Iba  >V«iiih,  a  fierce  aod  baibaroua  people, wexe  ofleo  aecued 


the  deceased;  but  tha  lady  henelf,  aad  most  of  fav  ^ 
attendants,  observed  a  stem  course  of  vigil,  duo-  ^ 
pline,  and  fasts,  which  appeared  to  the  Normaas  a 
more  decorous  manner  of  testifying  their  leafita 
for  the  dead,  than  the  Saxon  and  Plemtsh  cussom 
of  banqueting  and  drinking  inordinately  tqjoo  moA 
occasions. 

Mean  while,  the  Constable  De  Laof  retained  a 
large  body  of  his  men  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
the  Garde  Dolourease,  for  protection  against  aoow 
new  irruption  of  the  Wdsh,  while  with  the  rest  he 
took  advantage  of  his  victory,  and  struck  tenor  into 
the  British  by  many  well-conducted  foraya,  marked 
mth  ravages  scarcely  less  hurtful  than  tbetr  own. 
Among  the  enemj^  the  evils  of  discoid  were  added  tti 
those  of  defeat  and  invasion  *,  for  two  distant  relations 
of  Gwenwyn  contended  for  the  throne  he  had  laleiy 
occupied,  and  on  this,  as  on  man^  other  occnsiou, 
the  Britons  suffered  as  much  from  mtemal  di—enaon 
as  from  the  sword  of  the  Normans.  A  worse  poEti- 
cian,  and  a  less  celebrated  soldier,  than  the  auEacMSS 
and  successful  De  Lacy,  could  not  have  fiuled,  aaitf 
such  circumstances,  to  n^tiate  aa  he  did  an  advaa- 
tageous  peace,  which,  while  it  deprived  Powya  of  a 
part  of  its  frqntier,  and  the  command  of  aonie  im- 
portant passes,  in  which  it  was  the  Conatable'apor* 
pdse  to  build  caatlea,  rendered  the  Grarde  DoIookbm 
more  secure  than  formerly,  from  any  sudden  attack 
on  the  part  of  their  fiery  and  festfeaa  "^yat^^'^vr* 
De  Lacy's  care  alao  went  to  re-eatabliahiRg  thne 
settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  posseasiona,  md  pa- 
ting  the  whole  lordship,  which  now  descended  19QB 
an  unprotected  feniale,  into  a  state  of  defeDoe  sapff- 
fect  as  its  situation,  on  a  hostile  frontier  could  par 
sibly  permit.  -  ■* 

Whilst  thus  anxiouriy  provident  in  (he  aifEunii 
the  orphan  of  the  X^lorde  Doloureuee,  De  L^ey»  dos^ 
ing  the  space  we  have  mcTtioned.  sought  not  to  dis- 
turb her  filial  grief  by  any  personal  iatenxraiB&  Hii 
nephew  Jndeed,  was  despatched  by  times  every  mail- 
ing to  lay  before  her/his  uncle's  devairt^n  the  hiflfi- 
flown  language  of  the  day,  and  acquaint  oer  widillie 
steps  which  be  had  taken  in  her  afliura.  As  a  maB^ 
due  to  his  relative's  high  services,  Damian  ttm 
always  admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such  oocaaoU| 
and  returned  charged  with  her  grateful 'thanks,  «■ 
her  implidit  acquiescence  in  whatever  the  C6nnall| 
proposed  fpr  her  consideration. 

But  wk^  the  days  of  rifld  monming  ware  ebpsei 
the  young  D$  Lacy  stat^,  on  the  parttif  his  Jam- 
man,  that  his  treaty  with  the  Welsh  being  condi^dai 
and  all  things  iir  this  district  arranged  as  well  as  6i^ 
cumstances  would. permit,  the  Constable  of  ChcNBt 
now  proposed  to  return  ,lnto  his  own  tcrriion^  s 
order  to  resume  his  instant  preparations  fbr  the  Htk 
Land,  which  the  duty  of  chastising  her  enemies  baa 
for  some  days  interrupted. 

"And  win  not  tHe  noble  Constable,  before  beds- 
parts  from  this  place,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  buntd 
gratitude  which  toe  occasion  well  merited,  "  reoehs 
tne  personal  thsfiks  of  her  tlrat  was  ready  to  peddk 
when  he  so  vali|^ntly  came  to  her  aidT' 

"It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was  oornvm- 
sioned  to  speak,"  repliol  Damian;  *'but  my 
kinsman  feels  difildent  to  propose  to  you  that 

he  most  earnestly  desires— the  privili^  of  sp^ 

to  your  own  ear  certain  matters  of  nigh  txnpon, 

with  which  he  judges  it  fit  to  intrust  no  third  party* 

"Surely,"  said  the  maiden,  blushing,  "tbm  earn 
be  naught  beyond  the  bounds  ^f  maidenhood,  in  nf 
seeing  the  noble  Constable  whenever  auch  is  mm 
pleasure."   ^         * 

"But  his  vow,"  replied  Damian,  ''binds  my  kaa- 
man  not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  unt'd  he  sets  aid  ftr 

of  inanirlinir  tKe  bodiea  of  their  alain  anlaconiaCa.    Evevy  MS 
miut  remember  6liak«peare'i  account,  how 

"  the  iwMe  Mortimer, 


Leadiiif  the  men  of  Her^ordahire  to  fight 
Aaainat  ibe  irrenilar  and  wild  Qlendower— 
Wat,  bj  the  rude  bands  of  that  Webhmaa, 


And  a  thousand  of  his  people  batcher*d 
Upon  whoop  dead  corpse  there  was  much  aui 
BttCh  beastly  shameless  traasformatioii, 
Bv  these  Welshwomen  done,  m  may  not  be. 
Vitiiout  mnch  ahame,  retold  or  qiokos  oC** 
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Palestine ;  and  in.onier  to  meet  him,  yon  must  grace 
him  so  Aj-  as  to  visit  his  pavilion  :—&  condesceiision 
which,  as  a  knight  and  Norman  noble,  he  can  scarcely 
nk  of  a  damsel  of  high  degree." 

''Aad  is  that  all  1"  said  Kvetine,  who,  educated  in 
a  'remote  situatic^  was  a  stmnger  to  some  of  the 
nice  points  of  etiquette  which  the  damsels  of  the  time 
obsenred  in  keeping  their  state  towards  the  other 
aez.  "Shall  I  not,"  she  said,  "go  to  render  my 
thanks  to  my  deliverer,  since  he  cannot  oome  hither 
ioreceiv.e  them?  Tell  the  noble  Hugo  de  Lacy,  that, 
next  to  my  gratitude  to  Heaven,  it  is  due  to  him,  ana 
10  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  I  will  come  to  his 
teot  as  to  a  holy  shrine ;  and.  could  such  homage 
pleaae  him,  I  would  cofie  barefooted,  were  the  road 
itrewed  with  flints  and  with  thorns." 

"My  uncle  will  be  efiually  honoured  and  delighted 
with  your  resolve,"  said  Damian ;  **  but  it  will  be  his 
•tudy  to  save  you  all  unnecessary  trouble,  and  with 
that  vfcw  a  pavilion  shall  be  instantly  planted  before 
njr  castle  gate,  which,  if  it  please  you  to  grace  it 
viih  irour  presence,  may  be  the  place  for  the  desired 
inlenriew." 

Sreiine  rea,dily  acquiesced  in  what  was  proposed, 
IB  the  expedient  agreeable  to  the  Coiistable,  and  re- 
commended by  Damian;  but,  in  thesimplicity  of  her 
heart,  she  saw  no  good  reason  why,  unaer  the  guar- 


iinship  of  the  latter,  she  should  not  instantly,  and 
without  &rther  form,  have  traversed  the  little  familiar 
plain  on  wftibh,  when  a  child,  she  used  to  chase  but- 
terflies and  gather  Wing's-cups,  and*  where  of  later 
years  she  was  wont  to  exercise  her  palfVey  on  this 
well-known  plain,  being  the  only  space,  ana  that  of 
unall  extent,  which  separated  her  from  the  oarap  of 
the  Constable. 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  presence  she 
had  now  become  familiar,  retired  to  acquaint  his  kina- 
man  2nd  ferd  with  the  success  of  his  eommisaion ; 
and  Eveline  experienced  the  firet  senaation  of  anxiety 
opon  her  own  account  which  had  agitated  her  bosom, 
nnce  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gwenwyn  gava  h<r  per^ 
mission  to  dedicate  her  thoughts  exclusively  to  grief, 
for  the  loss  which  she  had  sustained  in  the  person  of 
her  noble  father.  But  now,  when  that  grief,  thoogh 
not  satiated,  was  blunted  by  solitary  indulgenoe-- 
now  that  she  was  to  appear  before  the  person  of 
wliosefame  she  had  heara  so  much,  of  whose  power- 
wi  protection  she  had  received  such  recent  proofoi  her 
mind  iiisensibly  turned  upon  the  nature  and  conse- 
joenees  of  that  important  interview.  She  had  seen 
Hwo  de  Lacy,  indeed,  at  the  great  tournament  at 
Chester,  where  his  valour  and  skill  were  the  theme 
or  exerv  tongue,  and  she  had  received  the  homage 
^ch  he  rendered  her  beauty  when  he  assigned  to 
oer  Mc  prize,  with  all  the  gay  fluttering!  of  youthful 
*sn  ty:  but  of  his  person  and  figufe  she  had  no  dia- 
tui'  I  Idea,  excepting  that  he  was  a  middle-siied  man, 
o  xsed  in  peculiarly  rich  armour,  and  that  the  ooun- 
ttDance,  which  ktoked  out  from  under  the  shade  of 
BR  raised  visor,  seemed  to  her  iuvenile  estimate  very 
n^riy  as  old  as  that  of  her  father.  This  person,  uf 
^Di  she  had  such  alight  recollection,  had  been  the 
chosen  instniment  employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress 
jBrfsrnina  her  from  captivity,  and  in  avenging  the 
m  of  a  father,  and  she  was  bound  by  her  vow  to 
ttDsiderhim  as  the  arbiter  of  her  fate,  if  indeed  he 
nooid  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  become  so.  She 
wearied  her  memory  with  vain  eflbrts  to  recollect  so 
jjyhofhis  features  as  might  give  her  some  means  of 
Pessingat  his  disposition,  and  her  judgment  toiled 
■  eonjt'ctaTing  whot  line  of  conduct  he  vraa  Ukely  lo 
•wwe  towards  her. 

The  great  Baron  himself  seemed  to  attach  to  their 
neeting  a  deffree  of  consequence,  which  was  inti- 
■llled  by  the  formal  preparations  which  he  made  for 
^  Evenne  had  imagined  that  he  might  have  ridden 
tothcgate  of  the  castle  in  five  minutes,  and  that,  if 
i  pavilion  were  actually  necessary  lo  the  decorum  of 
w  ititerview,  a  tent  could  have  been  transferred 
Join  his  leaguer  to  the  castle  gate,  and  pitched 
jKTe  in  ten  mimites  more.  But  it  was  plain  that  the 
voosiable  considered  much  more  form  and  ceremony 
J>  essential  to  their  meeting;  for  in  about  half  an 
wv  after  Damiaa  de  Lacy  had  left  theeaade,  not 
U 


fewer  than  twenty  aoldicn  and  artificers,  under  the 
direction  of  a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was  decorated 
with  the  armorial  beannga  of  the  house  of  Lacy, 
were  employed  in  erecting  before  the  gate  of  the 
Oarde  Doloureuse  one  of  those  splendid  pavilions. 
which  were  employed  at  tournaments  and  bther  occa- 
^ona  of  public  state.  It  was  of  purple  silk,  valanced 
with  gold  embroidery,  having  the  c^rds  of  the  same 
rich  materials.  The  door-way  wars  formed  by  six 
lanoea,  the  atavea  of  which  were  plated  with  silver, 
and  the  blades  composed  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
Theae  were  pitched  into  the  ground  by  couples,  and 
crossed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  succession 
of  arches,  which  were  covered  by  drapery  of  sea- 
green  silk,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  pur- 
ple and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by  Dame  Gil- 
lian and  othera,  whose  curiosity  induced  them  to  visit 
it,  to  bo  of  a  splendour  agreeing  with  the  outside. 
There  were  Oriental  carpeta,  and  there  were  tapestries 
of  Ghent  and  Brugeas  mingled  in  gay  profusion,  while 
the  top  of  the  pavilion,  covered  with  sky-blue  sUk, 
was  arranged  so  fcs  to  resemble  the  firmament,  ond 
nchly  studded  with  a  sun,  moon,  and  stors,  composed 
of  solid  silver.  This  gorgeoas  pavilion  had  been 
made  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated  wiUiam  of  Ypres, 
who  acquired  such  great  wealth  aa  general  of  tho 
mercenaries  of  King  Stephen,  and  wa^  by  him  created 
Eari  of  Albemarle;  but  the  chance  of  war  had  as- 
signed it  t6  De  Lacy,  after  one  of  the  dreadful  en- 
gagementa.  so  many  of  which  occurred  during  the 
civil  wars,  betwixt  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maude, 
orMatikla.  The  Conaiable  had  never  before  been 
known  to  use  it;  for  although  wealthy  and  powerful, 
Hugo  de  Lacy  was.  on  most  occasions,  plain  and  un- 
ostentatious ;  which,  Co  those  who  knew  him.  made 
his  present  conduct  seem  the  more  remarkable.  At 
the  hour  of  noon  he  Arrived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle,  and  drawing  up  a  small  body  of 
servants  pages,  and  equerries,  who  attended  him  in 
their  richest  liveries,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  directed  his  nephew  to  intimate  to  the  Lady  oi 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  the  humbloat  of  her  ser- 
vants awaited  the  honour  of  her  preaence  at  the 
castle  gate. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  his  arrival, 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  some  part  of  tlio 
state  and  splendour  attached  to  his  pavilion  and  liia 
retinue,  had  been  better  applied  to  set, forth  the  per- 
son of  the  Constable  himself,  as  bis  attire  was  simple 
even  to  meanness,  and  hie  person  by  no  means  of 
such  distinguished  bearing  as  might  altogether  dis- 
pcnae  with  the  advantages  of  dress  and  omoment. 
The  opinion  became  yet  more  prevalent,  when  he  de- 
scended from  horseback,  until  which  Umo  his  mas- 
terly management  of  the  noble  animal  he  bestrode 
gave  a  dignity  to  hia  person  and  figure,  which  he  lost 
upon  dismounting  from  his  steel  saddle.  In  height, 
the  celebrated  Constable  scarce  attained  the  middle 
size^  and  his  limbs,  though  strongly  built  and  well 
knit,-  were  deficient  in  grace  and  ease  of  movement. 
His  legs  were  slightly  ciured  outwaids,  which  gave 
him  advantage  as  a  horeeman,  hot  showed  unfavour- 
ably when  he  was  upon  foou  He  halted,  though  very 
slightly,  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  legs  having 
been  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  chargf^r,  and  hiariificially 
set  by  an  inexperienced  surgeon.  This.  also,  was 
a  blemish  in  his  deportment ;  and  though  his  broad 
slioulders,  sinewy  arms,  and  expanded  chest,  beto- 
kened the  strength  which  he  often  displayed,  it  was 
strength  of  a  clumsy  and  ungraceful  character.  Hia 
language  and  gestures  were  those  of  one  seldom  used 
to  converse  with  equals,  more  seldom  still  with  supe- 
riore;  short,  abrupt,  and  decisive,  almost  to  the  vergo 
of  sternness.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who  were 
habituaUy  acquainted  witli  the  Constable,  there  wa^i 
both  dignity  and  kindness  in  his  keen  eye  and  e.xpand- 
ed  brow ;  out  such  as  sav.'  him  for  the  first  time 
judged  less  favourably,  and  pretended  to  discover  a 
harsh  and  passionate  expression,  although  they  al- 
lowed his  countenance  to  have,  ou  the  whole,  a. bold 
and  martial  character.  His  age  was  in  reajity  not 
more  than  five-and-forty,  but  the  fatigues  of  war  and 
of  clunate  had  added  in  appearance  ten  yeaip  tQ  \hi\\ 
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period  of  time.  By  hr  the  plainest  dressed  man^f 
his  train,  he  wore  only  a  short  Norman  mantle,  over 
the  close  drefls  of  stiamoy-leather,  which,  almost 
always  covered  by  his  arnloiir,  was  in  some  places 
slightly  soiled  by  its  pressure.  A  brown  hat,  m  which 
he  wore  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  memory  of  his  vow, 
served  for  his  head-gear— his  g^ood  swora  and  daggejr 
hung  at  a  belt  made  of  seal-skm. 

Thus  accoutred,  and  at  the  head  of  a  glittering 
and  gilded  band  ot  retainers,  who  watched  his  slight^ 
cat  glance,  the  Constable  of  Chester  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  at  the  gate  of  her 
castlo  of  Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her  presence 
—the  bridge  fell,  and.  led  by  Damian  de  Lacy  in  his 
gayest  habit,  and  followed  by  her  train  of  females, 
and  menial  or  vassal  attendants,  she  came  forth  in 
her  loveliness  from  under  the  mt^ve  and  antifiue 
portal  of  her  paternal  fortress.  She  was  dressed  with- 
out ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  in  deep  mooming 
weeds,  aa  best  befitted  her  recent  loss ;  forming  in 
this  respect,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  rich  attire  of 
her  conductor,  whose  costly  dres*!  gleamed  with  jew- 
els and  embroidery,,  while  their  age  and  personal 
beauty  made  them  in  every  other  respect  the  fair 
counterpart  of  each  other:  a  circumstance  which 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  delighted  murmur  and  buzi 
which  passed  through  the  bystanders  on  their  ap- 
pearance, and  which  only  respect  for  the  deep  mourn- 
ing of  Eveline  prevented  from  breaking  out  into 
shouts  of  applause. 

The  instant  that  the  Air  foot  of  Eveline  had  made 
a  step  beyond  the  palisades  which  formed  the  out- 
ward barrier  of  the  castle,  the  Constable  de  Lacy 
c^me  forwaiU  to  meet  her,  and,  bending  his  right 
knee  to  the  earth,  craved  pardon  for  the  discourtesy 
which  his  vow  had  imposed  ,on  him,  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  honour  with  which  she  now 
graced  him,  as  one  for  which  his  life,  devoted  to  her 
service,  would  be  an  inadeauate  acknowledgment. 

The  action  and  speech,  though  both  in  consistence 
with  the  romantic  gt^llantry  of  the  times,  embar- 
rassed Eveline;  and  the  rather  that  this  homage  was 
so  publicly  rendered.  She  entreated  the  Constable 
to  stand  up.  and  not  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  one 
who  was  already  sufficiently  at  a  loss  how  to  acquit 
herself  of  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  which  she  owed 
him.  The  constable  arose  accordingly,  after  Saluting 
her  hand,  which  she  extended  to  him,  and  prayed 
her,  since  she  was  so  far  condescending,  to  deign  to 
enter  the  poor  hut  he  had  prepared  for  her  shelter, 
and  to  grant  him  the  honour  of  the  audience  he  had 
solicited.  Eveline,  without  further  answer  than  a 
bow,  yielded  him  her  hand,  and,  d&'siring  the  rest  of 
her  train  to  remain  where  they  were,  commanded  the 
attendanpe  of  tlose  Flammock. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "  the  matters  of  which 
I  am  compelled  thus  hastily  to  speak,  are  of  a  nature 
the  most  private." 

"This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  "is  my  l)owei^ 
woman,  and  acquainted  with  my  most  inwani 
thoughts ;  I  beseech  you  to  permit  her  presence  at 
our  conference." 

"It  were  better  otherwise"  said  Huso  de-Lacy, 
with  some  embarrassment^  "  but  your  pleasure  shall 
l»e  obeyed." 

He  led  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent,  and  entreated 
her  to  be  seated  on  a  large  pile  of  cushions,  covered 
with  rich  Venetian  silk.  Rose  placed  herself  behind 
her  mistress,  half  kneeling  upon  the  same  cushions, 
and  watch»l  the  motions  of  the  all-accomplishea 
soldier  and  statesman,  whom  the  voice  of  fame 
lauded  BO  loudly;  enjoying  his  embarrassment  as  a 
triumph  of  her  sex,  and  scarcely  of  opinion  that  his 
shamoy  doubk:  and  square  form  accorded  with  the 
splendour  of  the  scene,  or  the  almost  angelic  beauty 
of  Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein. 

Lady."  said  the  Constable,  after  some  hesitation, 
I  would  willingly  say  what  it  is  my  lot  to  tell  you, 
in  such  terms  as  ladies  love  to  listen  to,  and  which 
•urejy  your  excellent  beauty  more  especially  deserves  5 
but  I  have  been  too  long  trained  in  camos  and  coun- 
cils to  exnress  my  meaning  otherwise  than  simply 
indplamfy." 


"  I  shall  the  more  easily  usderBtand  yog,  my  kxd," 
said  Eveline,  trembling,  though  she  scaroe  knew    1 
why. 

"  My  story,  then,  must  be  a  blunt  one.  Somethinc 
there  passed  between  your  honoi^ble  father  anl 
mxselt,  touching  a  union  of  our  bouses."— He  paused^ 
as  if  he  wished  or  expected  Eveline  to  say  aomethinc 
but,  as  she  was  silent,  be  proceeded.  "I would  10 
God,  that  as  he  was  at  the  Deginning  of  this  tnutj. 
it  had  pleased  Heaven  he  should  have  condocted  aiid 
concluded  it  with  his  usual  wisdom;  but  whtf 
remedy?— he  has  gone  the  path  which  we  must  dl 

.  "  Your  lordship,"  said  Eveline,  "  has  nobly  aveaged 
tlie  death  of  your  noble  friend." 

"  I  have  bu  t  done  my  devofi*,  lady,  as  a  good  knidk 
in  defence  of  an  endangered  maiden— a  Lord  Marcoer 
in  protection  of  the  frontier—and  a  friend  in  avengina 
his  friend.  But  to  the  point.— Our  long  and  nobw 
line  draws  near  to  a  close.  Of  my  remote  kiosmai^ 
Randal  Lacjr,  I  will  not  speak;  for  in  him  I  see 
nothing  that  is  good  or  hopeful,  nor  have  we  beea  at 
one  for  many  years.  My  nephew,  Damian,  g^vei 
hopeful  promise  to  be  a  worthy  branch  of  oar  anden* 
tree— but  he  is  scarce  twenty  years  old,  and  hath  a 
long  career  of  adventure  and  peril  to  encounier,  en 
he  can  honourably  propose  to,  himself  the  dutieB  d 
domestic  privacy  or  matrimonial  engagements.  Wt 
mother  also  is  English,  some  abatement  perhaps  ia 
the  escutcheon  of  his  arms ;  vet,  had  ten  years  naa 
passed  over  him  with  the  honours  of  chivalry,  1 
should  have  proposed  Damian  de  Lacy  for  the  happi- 
ness to  which  I  at  present  aspire." 

"  You— you,  my  lord  I— it  is  impassible  f  satd  Ew- 
line,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  suppress  all 
that  oould  be  offensive  in  the  siuprise  which  she  cauU 
not  help  exhibiting. 

"I  do  not  wonder,"  replied  the  Constable,  calmly,- 
fpr,  the  ice  now  being  broken,  he  resumed  the  natoiil 
steadiness  of  his  manner  and  character,—"  that  pa 
expre^  surprise  at  this  daring  proposal,  I  have  wai 
perhaps  the  form  that  pleases  a  lady's  eye,  and  I  toR  ] 
forgotten,— that  is,  if  ever  I  knew  them,— the  tenM  i 
and  phrases  which  pisases  a  lad/s  ear;  but,  noble 
Evelme^  the  Lady  of  Hugh  de  Lacywill  be  one  of  ik 
foremost  among  the  matronage  of  iBngland." 

"It  will  the  better  become  the  individual  to  whos 
so  high  a  dignity  is  offered,"  said  Eveline^  "  to  ca^ 
sider  now  far  she  is  capable  of  discharging  its  duiiesf 

"  Of  that  I  fear  nothing,"  said  De  Lacy.  '*  She  vio 
hath  been  so  excellent  a  daughter^  cannot  be  loB 
estimable  in  every  other  relation  in  life." 

"  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myseU^  my  kml' 
replied  the  embarrassed  maiden,  "  with  which  yoi  ] 
are  so  willing  to  load  me— And  1— foigive  roe— nnM 
crave  time  for  other  inquiries  as  well  as  those  whn 
respect  myself "     ' 

Your  father,  noble  lady,  had  thid  union  wanu 
at  heart .  This  scroll,  signod  with  his  own  hand,  «■ 
show  it."  He  bent  his  knee  as  he  gave  the  pafo. 
"The  wife  of  De  Lacy  will  have,  as  the  dau^tcrol 
Raymond  Borenger  merits,  the  rank  of  a  pnnoeH; 
his  widow,  the  dowery  of  a  oueen." 

" Mock  me  not  with  your  knee,  my  ford,  whileyw  , 
plead  to  me  the  paternal  commands,  which,  joined  1} 

other  circumstances" She  paused,  and  sifflsa 

deeply— "  leave  me,  perhaps,  but  httle  room  for  ne^ 

Emboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  on  his  knee^  rose  gently,  .>°u» 
sumin^  a  seat  beside  the  Lady  Eveline^  coatinqadLiji, 

Eress  his  suit— not,  indeed,  in  the  language  i^ — ""^ 
ut  of  a  plain-spoken  man,  eagerly  urging,  a  i^  ^^j-j^ 
on  which  his  happiness  depended.  The  vision  ofW 
miraculous  image  was.  it  may  be  supposed,  uppernw 
in  the  mind  of  Eveline,  who,  tied  down  ^f,™* 
solemn  vow  she  had  made  on  that  occasion,  Jeltji*^ 
self  oonstrained  to  return  evasive  answersi  waw 
she  might  perhaps  have  given  a  direct  negative,  qp, 
her  own  wishes  alone  been  to  decide  her  reply. 

"  You  cannot,"  she  said,  "expect  from  me,  my 
in  this  my  so  recent  orphai  state,  that!  sboiud  r 
to  a  speedy  determination  upon  an  affiur  of  such 
imporunoe.    Give  me  leisiite  of  your  Dobleiiea» 


waMentkm  with  mjsaS^for  oofimltatioii  with  my 

"Alas!  fair  Eveline,"  said  the  Baron,  "do  not  be 
oficnded  at  ray  uiffency.  I  cannot  long  delajr  setting 
forward  on  a  distant  and  perilous  expedition ;  and 
the  short  time  left  me  for  soUcitinir  your  ^vour,  must 
be  an  apolofsy  fiir  my  importunity?' 

"  Ana  is  It  in  these  opcumstances^  noble  De  Lacy, 
that  TOO  would  encomber  yourself  with  family  tiesr' 
sdtea  the  maiden,  timidly. 

*"!  am  God's  soldier,'^  said  the  Constable,  ^'and 
He,  in  whose  canse  I  fight  in  Palostinsi  will  defend 
mr  wife  in  England." 

^*Hear  then  my  present  answer, -my  lord,"  said 
Eveline  Berenger,  rising  from  her  seat.  ^'To-morrow 
I  proceed  to  the  Benedictine  nunnery  at  Gloucester, 
where  resides  my  honoored  fiither's  siBter,  who  is  Ab- 
bess of  diat  reverend  houife.  To  her  guidance  I  vrill 
eommit  mysdf  in  this  matter." 

"^A  fair  and  maidenly,  resolution,"  answered  De 
Lacy,  who  seemed,  on  his  pert  rather  glad  that  the 
conferem»  was  abndgBd,  "  and,  as  I  trust,  not  alto- 
loetber  uniavoarable  to  the  suit  of  your  humble  suppli- 
ant, since  the  good  Lady  Abbess  hath  been  long  my 
honoured  friend."  He  then  turned  to  Rose,  who  was 
about  to  attend  her  lady  ^-'' Pretty  maiden,"  he  said, 
oftrinir  a  chain  of  gold,  "  let  this  careanet  encircle 
diT  ne^  and  buy  thy  good-wUL'" 

^My  good-will  cannot  be  purchased,  my  lord,"  said 
Rose,  puttifig  back  the  gift  which  heproflered. 

"  Yoor  fiiir  word,  then,"  said  the  Constable,  again 
pressing  it  upon  her. 

**Fair  words  are  easily  bought,"  said  Rose,  still 
rejecting  the  chain,  "but  they  arc  seldom  worth  the 
purchase-money." 

"Do  you  scom  my  profier,  damssl?"  said  De 
Lacy  •(  ^it  has  graced  the  neck  of  a  Norman  count  ?" 

'*OiTe  it  to  a  Norman  countess,  then,  my  lord  " 
said  the  damsel;  *'I  am  plaiq  Rose  Flammock,  the 
weaver'a  daughter.  I  keep  my  good  word  to  90  with 
my^ffood-mH,  and^a  latten  cham  will  become  me  as 

you  are  over  raala- 
Constable.~-And  you, 
ny'lord,^  she  continued,  "permit  me  now  to  depart, 
sinoe  you  are  possessed'of  my  answer  to  your  pre> 
sent  proposaL  I  regret  it  had  not  been  of  some  less 
delicate  nature,  that  by  granting  it  at  once,  and 
without  delay.  I  might  have  shovm  my  sense  of 
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wellas beaten  gold." 

"Peace, Rose,"  said  her  lad v;  " 
peit  to  talk  thus  to  the  Lord  Coi 


The  lady  vras  handed  forth  by  the  Constable  of 
Chcaeter,  with  the  same  ceremony  which  had  been 
observed  at  their  entrance^  and  roe  returned  to  her 
Own  castle,  aad  and  anxious  in  mind  for  the  event 
of  this  important  conference.  She  gathemd  closely 
MVMmd  her  the  great  mourning  veil,  that*  the  altera- 
fbn  of  her  countenance  might  not  be  observed ;  and, 
without  pausing  to  speak  even  to  Father  Aldrovand, 
the  instantly  wididrew  to  the  privacy  of  her  ovm 


CHAPTER  XIL 

»9W  all  ye  Udim  of  ttir  Seotlasd. 

And  Udiet  of  Eoriaiid  that  happy  would  prove. 
Many  nerer  for  houaei,  nor  narry  for  land, 

Nor  narry  for  aoUiioff  hat  only  lovei 

FtmUf  Q,imrel$ 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into  her  own 
■irate  chamber.  Rose  Flammock  followed  her  un- 
■dden,  and  proffered  her  assitftanoe  in  removing  the 
nse  veil  which  she  had  worn  while  she  was  abroad ; 
Kt  the  ladv  refused  her  permission,  saying,  "  You 
fee  forward  with  service,  maiden,  when  it  is  not 
tonrirsdofyott." 

"^  You  are  displeased  with  me,  lady !"  said  Rose. 

"  And  if  I  am,  I  have  cause,"  replied  Eveline.  "  You 
tnovr  my  (fifficultiee— vou  know  what  my  duty  de- 
■ande ;  yet,  instead  of  aiding  me  to  make  the  aacri- 
lee,  you  reiider  it  more  difficult"    * 

^*  Wouki  I  had  influence  to  guide  your  path !"  said 
lose ;  "  you  should  find  it  a  smooth  one— ay,  an 


Mfest  and  straight  one,  to  boot  1" 

**Iiow  mean  you,  maiden  f*  said  EveUae.  ] 


"I  wdold  hate  TOO,"  aoswwed  R08&  "ncaO  the 
encouragement— the  comtent,  I  may  almost  call  it, 
you  have  yielded  to  this  proud  baron.  He  is  too 
great  to  be  loved  himself— too  haughtv  to  love  you  as 
you  deserve.  If  you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded  misery, 
and,  it  may  be,  dishonour  as  well  as  discontent" 

"Remember,  damsel,"  answered  Eveline Berenger, 
"his  services  towards  us." 

"His  services?"  ansvrered  Rose,  "Hefentured 
his  life  for  us,  indeed,  but  so  did  every  soldier  in  hia 
host.  And  am  I  bound  to  wed  any  ruffling  blade 
among  them,  because  he  fought  when  the  trumpet 
sounosd  ?  I  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of  their 
devoir,  as  they  call  it,  when  it  shames  them  not  to 
claim  tha  hi/$niB8t  reward  woman  can  bestow,  merely 
for  discharging  the  duty  of  a  gentleman  By  a  dietressed 
creature.  A  gentleman,  said  1 1— The  coaiseai  boqr 
in  Flanders  would  hardly  expect  thanks  for  doing  the 
duty  of  a  man  by  women  in  such  a  case." 

''^But  my  fiather's  wishes?"  sakl  the  young  lady. 

"  They  had  reference,  without  douht,  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  your  father's  daughter,"  answered  the  attend- 
ani  I  will  not  do  my  late  noble  lord— (may  Chid 
assoilzie  him  1>— the  iiijustina  to  suppose  he  would 
have  urged  aught  in  this  matter  which  squared  not 
withyour  free  choice." 

"  Then  my  vow— my  fatal  vow— aa  I  had  well  nigh 
called  It,"  said  EveUne.  "Hay  Heaven  forgive  me 
my  ingratitude  to  my  patroneas  I" 

'*Even  this  shakes  me  not,"  sakl  Rose;  "I  will 
never  believe  ouriLady  of  Mercy  would  exact  such  a 
penalty  for  her  protection,  as  to  desirs  me  to  wed 
the  man  I  could  not  love.  She  smiled,  you  vaf, 
upon  youlr  prayer.  Go— lay  at  her  feet  these  diffi- 
culties whioh  oppress  you,  and  see  if  she  will  nat 
smile  again.  Or  seek  a  dispensation  from  yoor 
vow— seek  it  at  the  expense  of  the  half  of  your  estate 
—seek  it  at  the  expense  of  your  whole  proper^.  Go 
a  pilgrimage  bareiQOted  to  Rome— do  any  thmg  but 
give  your  hand  where  you  cannot  give  your  heart." 

"You  speak  warmly,  Bose»"  said  Bvehne,  still 
sighing  as  she  spoke. 

"  Alasl  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  causes  Have  I  not 
seen  a  household  where  love  was  not— where,  al- 
though there  vras  worth  and  good-will,  and  enough  ot 
the  means  of  lile^  all  was  imbittered  by  regrets,  wnusA 
wera  not  only  vain,  but  criminal  7" 

'*  Yet,  methinks,  Rose^  a  senss  of  what  ia  dm  to 
ourselves  and  to  othersi  mav^  if  listened  to,  gaidb 
and  comfort  ps  under  such  feeluigB  even  as  thoa  hut 
described."  1 

"  It  will  save  us  from  sin,  ladr,  hot  not  from  sor- 
row," answered  Roeet  "  and  wherefore  ahould  vra, 
with  our  eyes  open,  rush  into  circumstances  where 
duty  must  war  with  inclination  1  Why  row  agamsC 
wind  and  tide,  when  you  may  as  easily  take  advan- 
taeebfthebroeier'  ^ 

^*  Because  the  voyage  of  my  life  lies  where  vrinda 
and  currents  oppose  me,"  answered  Eveline.  "It  ia 
my  fate,  Rose." 

**  Not  unless  you  make  it  such  by  choice,"  answered 
Rose.'  "O,  could  you  but  have  seen  the  pale  cheek. 
sunken  eye,  and  dejected  bearing  of  my  poor  mother ! 
—I  have  said  too  much."  ' 

"  It  was  then  your  mother^"  said  her  young  lady, 
"  of  whose  unhappy  wedfock  you  have  qpoken  ?" 

"It  was— it  was,"  sakl  Rose,  bunting  into  tean. 
"  I  have  exposed  my  own  shame  to  save  yon  from 
sorrow.  Unhappy  she  was,  though  most  guiltless— 
so  unhappy,  that  the  breach  of  the  dyke,  and  the  inun- 
dation in  which  she  porished,  weret  but  for  my  sake, 
u>  her  welcome  as  night  to  the  weary  labourer.  She 
had  a  heart  like  yours,  formed  to  love  and  be  foved  i 
and  it  would  be  doing  honour  to  yonder  nroud  Baron, 
to  say  he  had  such  worth  as  my  father^s.— Yet  was 
she  most  unhappy.  OI  my  sweet  Mdy,  be  warded, 
and  break  off  this  ill-omened  match !" 

Eveline  returned  the  pressure  with  which  the  alK^u- 
tionate  girl,  as  she  clung  to  her  hand^  enforced  her 
well-meant  advice,  and  then  muttered,  with  a  profound 
sigh,—"  Rose,  it  is  too  late." 

^*  Never— never,"  said  Rose,  looking  eagerly  arouna 
the  room.  "Where  are  those  writiujg  materials?- - 
Let  me  bring  Father  Aldrovand,  and  mstnict  hiui  ol 
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jrour  pleaBiire-*or,  stay,  the  pood  father  hath  himaelf 
an  eve  on  the  splendours  of  the  world  which  be  thinks 
he  has  abandoned— he  will  be  no  safe  secretary.— 
I  ¥dll  go  myself  to  the  Lord  Constable— m«  his  rank 
caAOOt  dazzle,  or  his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  over- 
awe. I  will  tell  him  he  doth  no  knightlv  part  towards 
jroa,  to  press  his  contract  with  your  father  in  such  an 
hour  of  helpless  sorrow— no  pious  part,  in  delaying 
the  execution  of  his  vows  for  the  purpose  pf  marrying 
or  giving  in  marriage— no  honest  part^  to  press  himsou 
on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  decidea  in  his  favour 
---no  wise  part,  to  marry  one  whom  he  must  presently 
abandon,  either  to  sohtude,  or  to  the  dangers  of  r  pro- 
fligate court" 

^  You  ha\e  not  courage  for  such  an  embassy.  Rose," 
said  her  minress,  sadlv  smiling  through  her  tears  at 
hor  youthful  attendant's  zeal. 

"iNot  courage  for  it  I— and  wherefore  not  1— Try 
me,"  answered  the  Flemish  maiden,  in  return.  "I 
am  neither  Saracen  nor  Welshman-Miis  iance  and 
'  sword  scare  me  not.  I  follow  not  his  banner— his 
voice  of  command  concerns  me  not  I  could  with 
your  leave,  boldly  tell  him  he  is  a  selfish  man«  veiling 
with  fair  and  hononrable  pretext  his  pursuit  of  objects 
which  concern  his  own  pride  and  gratification,  and 
founding  high  claims  on  having  rendered  the  services 
which  common  humanity  demanded.  And  all  for 
whatl— Porsooth,  the  great  De  Lacy  must  have  an 
heh"  to  his  noble  house,  and  his  fair  nrohew  is  not 
good  enough  to  be  his  representative,  necanse  his 
mother  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  strain,  and  the  real 
heir  must  be  pore  unmixed  Norman;  and  for  this 
Lady  EveUne  Berenger,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
must  be  wedded  to  a  man  who  might  be  her  father, 
and  who,  after  leaving  her  unprotected  for  years, 
will  return  in  such  guise  as  might  beseem  her  grand* 
lather!" 

"Since  he  is  thus  scmpulons  eoncermng  punty 
of  lineage,"  said  Eveline,  ^'perhaps  he  may  call  to 
romd— what  so  good  a  herald  as  he  is  cannot  fail  to 
know— that  I  am  of  Saxon  strain  by  my  father's 
mother." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Rose,  "  he  will  forgive  that  blot  in  the 
heiress  of  the  Garde  Dobureuse." 

**Fie,  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "thou  dost 
him  wrong  in  taxing  him  with  a;rarice." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose  t  "  but  he  is  unde- 
niably amoitious  r  and  Avarice,  I  have  heard,  is  Am- 
bition's bastard  brother,  thoagh  Ambition  be  aome^ 
limes  ashamed  of  the  relationship."      ^ 

"You  speak  too  boldly,  damsel,"  said  Eveline; 
"  and,  while  I  acknowledsJe  your  afiection,  it  beoomes 
me  to  check  your  mode  of  expression." 

"  Nay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done,"  said  Rose. 
— "  To  EveUne,  whom  I  love,  and  who  loves  me,  I 
«an  speak  freely— but  to  the  Lady  of  the  Grarde  Do- 
looreuse,  the  proud  Norman  damsel,  (which  when 
you  choose  to  he  you  can  be,)  I  can  curtsey  as  low  as 
^  my  station  demands,  and  speak  as  Utde  truth  as  she 
cares  to  hear." 

"Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl,"  said  Eveline : 
"  no  one  who  did  not  know  thee  wouki  think  that 
soft  and  childish  exterior  covered  such  a  soul  of  fire. 
Thy  mother  must  indeed  have  been  the  being  of  feel- 
ing and  passion  you  paint  her ;  for  thy  father— nay, 
nav,  never  arm  in  his  defence  until  he  be  attacked- 1 
only  meant  to  say,  that  his  solid  sense  and  sound 


iudjg^ent  are  his  ipost  distinguished  qualities." 

**And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of  them, 
lady,"  said  Rose. 

In  fitting  things  I  will ;  but  he  were  rather  an 
unmeet  counsellor  in  that  which  we  now  treat  of^" 
aiaid  Eveline^  • 
"  You  mistake  him,"  answered  Rose  Flammock, 
and  underrate  his  value.  Sound  judgment  is  like 
to  the  grafiuated  measuring-wand,  which,  though 
usually  applied  only  to  coarser  cloths,  will  give  With 
Mual  truth  the  dimensions  of  Indian  silk,  or  of  cloth 
ofjold." 

Well— well— this  affair  presses  not  instantly  at 
least,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Leave  me  now.  Rose, 
•ndsend  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hither— I  have  direc- 
tions to  give  aboui  the  packing  and  remoral  of  my 
^'udrobe." 


"  That  Gillian  the  tfa«woman  hath-  been  t  D«fa^ 
favourite  of  late,"  said  Rose ;  "  time  was  when  I 
was  otherwise." 

"  I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost,"  mH 
EveUne;  "but  she  is  old  Raoul's  wife— she  wut 
sort  of  half-favourite  with  my  dear  fadier— who,  lib 
other  men,  was  perhaps  taken  by  that  very  freedoa 
which  we  think  unseemly  ii^ersons  of  our  sex;  tod 
then,  there  is  no  other  woman  in  the  CasUe  that  hatk 
such  skill  in  empacketing  clothes  without  theiisktf 
their  being  injured." 

"That  last  reason  afone,"  said  Rose,  smilinc,  "i% 
I  admit,  an  irresistible  pretension  to  favour,  andUtn 
Gillian  shall  presently  attend  you.— But  take  my  id- 
vice,  lady— keep  her  to  her  baies  and  her  maila,  and  kt 
her  not  prate  to  you  on  what  concerns  her  not.'' 

So  saying;  Rose  left  tho  apartment,  and  her  fooi 
lady  lookea  after  her. in  silence— then  mnrmsred  lo 
herself— "Rose  loves  me  truly;  but  she  wouki «il> 
hngly  be  more  of  the  mistress  than  the  maiden;  nd 
then  she  'a  somewhat  jealous  of  every  other  poM 
that  approaches  me.— It  is  stranf^  that  I  have  not 
seen  Damiiin  de  Lacy  sinoe  my  mterview  with  tke 
Constable. ,  He  anticipates,  I  suppoae,  the  chance  of 
his  finding  in  nie  a  severe  aunt  I" 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowed  for  orden  wilk 
referenco  to  her  removal  early  on  the  morrow,  beat 
now  to  divert  the  current  of  their  lady's  tboi^ 
from  the  consideration  of  her  own  particular  atna- 
don,  which,  as  the  prospect  presented  nothing  |ilas- 
sant,  with  the  elastic  spirit  of  youth,  she  wiluigif 
postponed  till  further  leisure. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Too  imieh  iwt  ia  raat, 
Thera^i  avor  eboar  in  diai^nf ; 

V«  If  De  by  too  much  tniat, 
80  wa'U  be  up  uid  nDfinc.— Otf  fltaf. 

Eahlt  on  the  subseouent  morning;  a  gaUauteoa* 
pany,  saddened  indeed  by  the  deep  moniniiw  wbek 
their  principals  ¥rore,  left  the  well-defended  Castkflf 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  been  so  lately  tk 
scene  of  such  remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  Just  beginning  to  exhale  the  heiiy 
dews  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  tod» 
perse  the  thin  gray  mist  which  eddied  around  toinn 
and  battlements,  when  Wilkin  Flammock,  wiifa  ax 
crossbowmen  on  horseback,  and  as  many  speanaa 
on  foot,  sallied  forth  from  uxider  the  Grothic  gatewi;^ 
and  crossed  the  sounding  drawbiidse.  After  ilifli 
advanced  guard,  came  four  household  aervanis  wm 
mounted,  and  after  them,  as  many  inferior  fesnk 
attendants,  all  in  moumin^  Then  rode  forth  the 
young  Lady  Eveline  herselCoccupyioe  the  centre  tf 
the  little  procession,  and  her  long  black  robes  forost 
a  strikins;contrast  to  the  colour  of  her  milk«hi|B 

Ealfrey.  Beside  her.  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift « 
er  a^tionate  father,— who  had  procived  it  at  i 
high  rate,  and  who  would  have  given  half  his  i^ 
stance  to  gratify  his  daughter,— sat  themrhshfonnoi 
Rose  Flammock,  who  had  so  much  ofjuvende  ihf- 
ness  in  her  manner,  so  much  of  feeling  and  of  judg- 
ment in  her  thoughts  and  actions.  Dame  HargeiT 
followed,  mixed  in  the  party  escorted  by  FaUier  M- 
drovand,  whose  company  she  chiefly  frequented;  Uf 
Margery  affected  a  little  the  character  of  the  devotee, 
and  her  influence  in  the  family,  as  having  been  £w> 
line's  nurse,  was  so  great  as  to  render  her  no  iBiDn9* 
companion  for  the  chaplain,  when  her  lady  aid  asi 
require  her  attendance  on  her  own  person.  Ttas 
came  old  Raoul  the  huntsman,  his  wue,  and  twsai 
three  other  officers  of  Raymond  Berenger's  baat»> 
hold  {  the  steward  With  his  golden  chain,  velvet  c» 
sock,  and  white  wand,  bringing  up  the  rear,  whiek 
was  dosed-  by  a  small  band  of  archer^  and  four  in» 
at-arms.    The  guards,  and  indeed  the  ^neater  part  v 


where  they  were  mit  by  the  Constable  ofChertRi  : 
who,  with  a  retinue  of  thuty  lances,  proposed  himadt 
to  escort  Eveline  as  faraa  Gloucester,  the  plaoeofw 
destinatba    Under  his  proteotioi^  no  danger  wa*  ^ 
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be  appreheoded,  even  if  the  severe  defeat  so  lately 
wstained  by  the  Welsh  had  not  of  itself  been  likely 
to  prevent  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  those  hostile 
moontaineen,  to  disnirb  the  safety  of  the  inarches 
fiir  some  time  to  come. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  which  permitted 
the  armed  t>art  of  Eveline's  retinue  to  return  for  the 
protection  of  the  castle,  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  district  around,  the  Constable  awaited  her  at  the 
(atal  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gaUant  band  of  sdected 
horsemen  whom  he  had  ordered  to  attend  upon  him. 
The  parties  hatted,  as  if  to  salute  each  other ;  but  the 
Constable^  observing  that  Evdine  drew  her  veil  more 
ekwly  around  her,  and  recollecting  the  loss  she  had 
to  Uteiy  sustained  on  that  luckless  qwt,  had  the  judg- 
neot  to  confine  his  greeting  to  a  mute  reverence,  so 
few  Uiat  the  lofty  plume  which  he  wore,  iUx  he  was 
DOW  in  complete  armour,)  minaied  with  the  flowing 
mane  of  his  gallant  horse.  Wukin  Plammock  next 
halted,  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  ha4  any  fiulher  com- 
mands. 

"None,  good  Wilkin."  said  Eveline ;  '*  but  to  be,  as 
ever,  tnic  and  watchfiiL" 

''The  properties  of  a  good  mastifi^"  said  Flammock. 
**Soi3e  rade  sagacity,  and  a  stout  hand  instead  of  a 
riiaip  case  of  teeth,  are  all  that  I  can  claim  to  be  added 
to  tiiem— I  will  do  my  best.— Fare  thee  well,  Roschen ) 
Thou  art  s^otng  among  strangers— forget  not  the  qua- 
fities  which  made  thee  loved  at  home.  The  saints 
bleae  ihee— farewell'!" 

The  steward  next  approached  to  take  his  leave,  but 
in  doing  so,  had  nearly  met  with  a  fatal  accident.  It 
had  been  the  pUasure  of  Raoul,  who  was  in  his  own 
dispoeitbn  cros^ained,  and  in  person  rheumatic,  to 
accommodate  himself  with  an  old  Arab  horse,  which 
had  bem  kept,  for  the  sake  of  the  breed,  as  lean,  and 
almost  as  lame  as  himselL  and  with  a  temper  as  vi> 
dooB  as  that  o£  a  fiend.  Betwixt  the  rider  and  the 
hone  was  a  constant  misunderstanding,  testified  on 
Raool's  part  by  oaths,  rough  checks  with  the  curb, 
and  severe  digging  with  the  spurs,  which  Mahound 
(so  paganiehly  was  the  horse  named)  answered  by 
plunging,  bounding,  and  endeavouring  by  all  expe- 
dients to  unseat  his  rider,  as  well  as  striking  and  lash- 
ing out  furiously  at  whatever  else  approached  him.  It 
was  thoog:bt  by  many  of  the  household,  that  Raoul 
laefeiied  this  vicious  cross-tempered  animal  upon  all 
occasions  when  he  travelled  m  company  wiih  his 
wifr,  ia  order  to  take  advantage  by  the  chance,  that 
amongst  the  various  kicks,  plunges,  gambades,  lash- 
ings  out,  and  other  eccentriciues  of  Mahound,  his 
hesis  might  come  in  contact  with  Dame  Gillian's  ribs. 
And  now,  when  as  the  important  steward  spurred  up 
his  paUrey  to  kiss  his  young  lady's  hand,  and  to  take 
his  leavcL  it  seemed  to  the  oystanders  as  if  Raoul  so 
managed  his  bridle  and  spur,  that  Mahound  yerked 
out  his  hoofs  at  the  same  moment,  one  of  which 
coming  in  contact  with  the  steward's  thigh,  would 
have  ^lintCTed  it  like  a  rotten  reed,  had  the  parties 
been  a  couple  of  inches  nearer  to  each  other.  As  it 
was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable  damage; 
^nd  they  that  observed  the  grin  upon  Raoul's  vinegar 
eonntenanoe  entertained  litde  doubt,  that  Mahound's 
heels  then  and  there  avenged  certain  nods,  winks,  and 
wreathed  smiles,  which  had  passed  betwixt  the  gold- 
chamed  functionary  and  the  coquettish  tirewoman 
nnce  the  party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged  the  painful  solemnity  of  part- 
ing betwixt  the  Lady  Eveline  and  her  dependants,  and 
lessened  at  the  same  time  the  formality  of  her  meet- 
ing with  the  Constable,  and,  as  it  were,  resigning 
herself  to  his  protection. 

Hugf>  de  Lacy,  having  commanded  six  of  his  men- 
at-arms  to  proceed  as  an  advanced-guard,  remained 
himself  to  see  the  steward  properly  deposited  on  a 
litter,  and  then,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  marcned 
lb  military  fashion  about  one  hundred  yaitis  in  the 
rear  of  Lady  Eveline  and  her  retinue,  judiciously  for- 
bearing to  present  himself  to  her  society  while  she  was 
engaged  in  the  orisons  which  the  place  where  they 
met  naturally  suggested,  and  waiting  patiently  untu 
the  elasticity  of  youthful  temper  should  require  some 
diversion  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  scene 
JB^irad.  ^ 


Guided  bv  this  poKcv,  the  Constable  did  not  ap- 
proach the  ladies  until  the  advance  of  the  morning 
rendered  it  politeness  to  remind  theni,  that  a  pleasant 
spot  for  breaking  their  fast  occurred  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  had  ventured  to  make  some  prepara- 
tions for  restand  refreshment.  Immediately  after  ^a 
Lady  Eveline  had  intimated  her  acceptance  of  this 
courtesy,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  spot  he  alluded  ta 
marked  by  an  ancient  oak,  which,  spieadingits  broad 
branches  far  and  wide,  reminded  the  uaveUer  of  that 
of  Mamre,  under  which  celestial  beings  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  the  patriarch.  Acroas  two  of  these  huga 
projecting  arms  was  flung  a  piece  of  rose-colourai 
sars^^t,  as  a  canopy  to  keep  off  the  morning  b^ma, 
which  were  already  rising  high.  Cushions  of  silk, 
interchanged  with  others  covered  with  the  furs  of 
aiiimais  of  the  chaser  were  arranged  round  a  rqMist, 
which  a  Norman  cook  had  done  his  utmost  to  disrin- 
guish,  by  the  superior  delicacy  of  his  art,  from  the 

Ee  meals  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  penurious  sim- 
ty  of  the  Welsh  tables.  A  fountain,  which  bubbled 
1  under  a  large  mossy  stone  at  some  distance,  re- 
freshed the  aur  with  its  sound*  and  the  taste  with  ita 
liquid  crystal ;  while,  at  the  nme  tinie,  it  formed  a 
cistern  for  cooling  two  or  thfee  flasks  of  Gascon  wine 
and  hippocras,  which  were  at  that  time  the  necessary 
accompaniments  of  the  momiiur  meaL 

When  Evelme,  with  Rose^  the  Confossor,  and  at 
some  farther  distance  her  faithful  nurse^  was  seated 
at  this  silvan  banquet  the  leaves  rustling  to  a  gentle 
bfeeae,  the  water  bubbling  in  the  background,  the 
birds  twittering  around,  while  the  half-heard  sounds 
of  conversation  and  laughter  at  a  distance  announced 
that  their  cvard  was  in  the  vicinity,  she  could  not  avoid 
making  the  Coiistable  some  natural  compliment  on 
hie  happy  selection  of  a  place  of  repoM. 

"  You  do  me  more  than  justice,"  replied  the  Baron  i 
'*  the  spot  was  selected  by  my  nephew,  who  hath  a 
fancy  like  a  minstreL  Myself  am  but  slow  in  imagining 
such  devicest" 

Rose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she  endea- 
voured to  look  into  her  very  inmost  soul :  but  Evebne 
answered  with  the  utmost  simplicity,— "And  where- 
fore hath  not  the  noble  Damian  waited  to  ioin  ua  at 
the  entertainment  which  he  hath  directed  1^ 

"He  prefers  riding  onward,"  said  the  Baron,  "with 
some  light- horsemen;  for^  notwithstanding  there  ane 
now  no  Welsh  knaves  sturing,  yet  the  marches  are 
never  free  from  robbers  and  outlaws;  and  though 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  like  ours,  yet  yon 
should  not  be  alarmed  even  by  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger." 

"  I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it  lately,"  said 
Eveline :  and  relapsed  into  the  melancholy  mood  from 
which  the  novelty  of  the  scene  had  for  tf  moment 
awakened  her. 

,  Mean  while,  the  Constable,  removing,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  squire,  his  mailed  hood  and  its  steel 
crest,  as  well  as  his  gauntlets,  remained  in  his  flexible 
coat-of-mail,  composed  entirely  of  rings  of  steel  curi- 
ously interwoven,  his  hands  bare,  ana  his  brows  co- 
vered with  a  velvet  bonnet  of  a  peculiar  fashion, 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  knights,  and  called  a  mot^ 
h«r,  which  permitted  him  both  to  converse  and  to  eat 
more  easily  than  when  he  wore  the  full  defensive 
armour.  His  discourse  was  plain,  sensible,  and  manlv; 
and,  turning  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
precautions  to  be  observed  for  governing  and  defend  • 
ing  so  disorderly  a  firontier.  it  became  gradually  inr 
teresting  to  Eveline,  one  of  whose  warmest  wishes 
was  to  be  the  protectress  of  her  father's  vassals.  De 
Lacy,  on  his  part,  seemed  much  pleas^^  for.  young 
as  Eveline  was,  her  questions  snowed  mtelligence, 
and  her  mode  of  answering,  both  apprehension  and 
docility.  In  short,  famihanty  was  so  far  established 
betwixt  them,  that,  in  the  next  stage  ot  their  journey^ 
the  Constable  seemed  to  think  his  appropriate  place 
was  at  the  Lady  Eveline's  bridle-rein ;  and  although 
she  certainly  did  not  countenanee  his  attendance, 
yet  neither  did  she  seem  willing  to  discourage  it. — 
Himself  no  ardent  lover,  although  captivated  hoih 
with  the  beauty  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  fair 
orphan,  De  Lacy  was  satisfied  with  being  endured  as 
a  companion,  and  made  no  efibrta  to  nnprove  <Mn 
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opportimltF  which  this  familtanty  afforded  biin«  by  re- 
curring to  any  of  the  topics  of  the  preceding  day. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon  in  a  small  village,  where 
the  same  purveyor  had  made  preparations  for  their 
aooommodation,  and  particularly  for  that  of  the  Lady 
Eveline :  but,  something  to  her  surprise,  he  himself 
remained  invisible.  The  conversation  of  the  Constable 
<^  Chester  was,  doubtless,  in  le  highest  degree  in- 
structive; hot  at  Eveline's  ye  s,  a  maiden  mi^ht  be 
excoaed  for  wishii^  some  ad  .tion  to  the  society  in 
the  person  of  a  younger  and  1  as  serious  attendant ; 
and  when  she  recollected  the  regularity  with  which 
Damian  Lacy  had  hitherto  made  his  respects  to  her, 
she  raiher  wondered  at  his  continued  absence.  But 
her  reflection  went  no  deeper  thay  the  passing  thought 
of  one  who  was  not  quite  so  much  deHghted^with  her 
present  company  as  not  to  believe  it  oapabl*  of  an 
agreeable  addition.  She  was  lending  a  patient  ear  to 
the  account  which  the  Constable  gave  her  of  the  de- 
scent and  pedigree  of  a  gallant  knight  of  the  distin- 
guished family  of  Herbert,  at  whose  castle  he  purposed 
to  repose  dunng  the  night,  when  one  of  the  retinue 
announced  a  messenger  from  the  Lady  of  Baldring- 
ham. 

**  My  honoured  father's  aunt,"  said  Eveline,  arising 
to  testify  that  respect  for  age  and  relationship  which 
the  manners  of  the  time  required. 

"  I  knew  not,'*  said  the  Constable,  "  that  my  gal- 
lant friend  had  such  a  relative." 

"She  was  nay  grandmother's  sister,"  answered 
Eveline,  "  a  noble  Saxon  lady :  but  she  disliked  the 
match  formed  with  a  Norman  house,  and  never  saw 
her  sister  after  the  period  of  her  marriage." 

She  broke  off,  as  the  messenger,  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stewaid  of  a  person  of  consequence^ 
entered  their  presence,  and,  bending  his  knee  reverent- 
Iv.  delivered  a  letter,  which,  being  examined  by  Father 
Aldrovand,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  invita- 
tion, expressed,  not  in  Frendi,  then  the  general  lan- 
guage of  communication  amongst  the  gentry,  but  in 
the  old  Saxon  language,  modified  as  it  now  was  by 
some  mtermixture  of  French. 

"If  the  grand-daughter  of  AeUreid  of  Baldringham 
hath  so  much  of  the  old  Saxon  strain  as  to  desire  to 
■ee  an  ancient  relation,  who  still  dwells  in  the  house 
of  her  forefeithers,  and  lives  after  their  manner,  she  is 
thus  invited  to  repose  tor  the  night  in  the  dwelling  of 
Brmengarde  of  Baldringham." 

"Your  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  decline  the 
present  hospitality?"  said  the  Constable  de  Laey; 
"  the  noble  Herbert  expects  us,  and  has  made  great 
preparation." 

**^Tour  presence  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  "will 
more  than  console  him  for  my  absence.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  I  should  meet  my  aunt's  advances  to 
reconciliation,  since  she  has  condescended  to  make 
them." 

Pe  Lacy's  brow  was  slightly  clouded,  for  /leldom 
had  he  rtfet  with  any  thing  approaching  to  contra- 
diction of  his  pleasure,  "^rpray  you  to  reflect.  Lady 
Eveline."  he  said,  "  that  your  aunt's  house  is  probably 
defenceless,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly  guarded.— 
Would  it  not  be  your  pleasure  that  I  should  continue 
mv  dutifhl  attendance  1" 

^*  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her  own 
house,  be  the  sole  judge;  and  methinks,  as  she  has 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  request  the  honour  of  your 
lordship's  company,  it  were  unbecoming  in  me  to 

Eermit  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  attendance  :--you 
ave  already  had  but  too  much  on  my  account" 
"  But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety,  madam,"  said 
De  Lacy,  unwilling  to  leave  bis  charge. 

'*  My  safety,  my  lord^  cannot  be  endangered  ill  the 
house  of  so  near  a  relauve;  whatever  precautions  she 
aiay  take  on  her  own  behalf,  will  doubtless  be  amply 
sufficient  for  mine" 

"I  hope  it  will  be  found  so,"  said  De  Lacy:  "  and  I 
will  at  least  add  to  them  the  security  of  a  patrol  around 
the  castle  during  your  abode  in  iL"  He  stopped,  and 
then  proceeded  with  some  hesitation  to  express  his 
hope,  that  Eveline,  now  about  to  visit  a  kinswoman 
whose  prejudices  against  the  Norman  race  were  ge- 
nerally known,  would  be  on  her  guard  against  what 
the  might  hear  upon  that  subject 


Eveline  answered  with  dignilr,  that  the  daoghte, 
of  Raymond  Berenger  was  unlikely  to  listen  to  aof 
opinions  which  would  affect  the  dignity  of  that  goM 
knight's  nation  and  descent ;  and  with  this  assuraaoe^ 
the  Constable  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  anf 
which  had  more  special  reference  to  himself  and  h^ 
suit,  was  compelled  to  remain  satisfied.  He  nool* 
lected  also  that  the  castle  of  Herbert  was  within  t«o 
miles  of  the  habiution  of  the  Lady  of  BakiniwlnB, 
and  that  his  separation  from  EveUne  was  but  toroaa 
night ;  yet  a  sense  of  the  difference  betwixt  their  yeiia 
end  perhaps  of  his  own  deficiency  in  those  lighiar 
qualifications  by  which  the  female  heart  is  soppoM 
to  be  most  flrequently  won,  rendered  even  this  teoh 

Krary  absence  matter  of  anxious  thought  and  app»> 
nnon ;  so  that,  during  their  afternoon  joumey,  h 
rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side,  rather  meditating 
what  might  chance  to-moirow,  than  endeavouring  to 
avail  himself  of  present  opportunity.  In  this  unaoeil 
manner  they  traveUed  on  until  the  point  was  reackd 


where  they  were  to  separate  for  the  evening. 
This  was  an  elevated  spot,  trom  which  utej 
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see,  on  the  right  hand,  the  castle  of  Aroelot  Hoben, 
rising  high  upon  an  eminence,  with  all  its  Gothic  pin- 
nacles and  turrets  i  and  on  the  left.  ]ow>embo««nd 
amongst  oaken  wooda,  the  nide  and  lonely  dweffing 
in  which  the  Lady  of  Baldringham  still  mainiaiaed 
the  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  looked  with 
contempt  and  hatred  on  all  innovations  that  had  been 
inmxiuced  since  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Here  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  having  charnad  aput 
of  his  men  to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline  to  the  beoii 
of  her  relation,  and  to  keep  watch  around  it  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  might  not 

fiveofienoe  or  inconvenience  to  the  family,  kissed  ha 
and,  and  took  a  reluctant  leave.  Eveline  proeeedol 
onwards  by  a  path  so  Htde  trodden,  as  to  shew  dit 
solitary  condition  of  the  mansion  to  which  it  M. 
Large  kine,  of  an  uncommon  and  valuable  hnei, 
were  feeding  in  the  rich  pastures  around  $  and  osv 
and  then  fallow  deer,  which  appeared  to  have  lostibi 
shyness  of  their  nature,  tripped  across  the  glades  «C 
the  woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in  small  groups  under 
some  great  oak.  The  transient  pleasure  which  tock  a 
scene  of  rural  quiet  was  calculated  to  afibrd,  changsd 
to  more  serious  feelings,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought 
her  at  once  in  front  of  the  mansion-house,  of  wmefa 
she  had  seen  nothing  since  she  first  beheld  it  fron 
the  point  where  she  parted  with  the  Constable,  and 
which  she  had  more  than  one  reason  for  rcganfiog 
■^th  some  apprehension. 

The  house,  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a  castle,  wai. 
only  two  stories  high,  low  and  massively  built,  widi 
doors  and  windows  forming  the  heavy  ibund  arch 
which  is  usually  called  Saxon ;— the  walls  were  man- 
tled with  various  creeping  plants,  whk:h  had  crept 
along  them  undisuu-bed— grass  grew  up  to  the  veiv 
threshold,  at  which  hung  a  buffalo's  horn,  siispc^ided 
by  a  brass  chain.  A  massive  door  of  blnck  oak  cIomI 
a  gate,  which  much  resembled  the  ancient  entrance 
of^a  ruined  sepulehre,  and  not  a  soul  appeared  to  ac- 
knowledge or  greet  their  arrival. 

"  Were  I  you.  my  Lady  Eveline,"  said  the  ofBdoas 
dame  Gillian,  I  would  turn  bridle  yet ;  for  this  old 
dungeon  seems  little  likely  to  afiord  food  or  sbelier  is 
Christian  folks." 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet  attendant 
though  herself  exchano;ing  a  jook  with  Rose  whicb 
confessed  something  like  umidity,  as  she  commanded 
Raoul  to  blow  the  norn  at  the  gate.  "  I  have  beaid." 
she  said,  "  that  my  aunt  loves  the  ancient  costijais 
so  well,  that  she  is  loath  to  admit  into  her  balls  any 
thing  younger  than  the  time  of  Edward  the  Gob- 
fessor." 

Raoul,  in  the  mean  time,  cin^ng  the  rude  instruvwat 
which  baffled  his  skill  in  sounding  a  rc^lar  call  aa^ 
gave  voice  only  to  a  tremendous  and  discordant  niai; 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  old  walls,  thick  as  th«f 
were,  repeated  his  summons  three  times  before  th^ 
obtained  admittance.     On  the  third  sounding,  m 

gate  opened,  and  a  numerdus  retinue  of  servants  oC 
oth  sexes  aopeared  in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  a  great  fire  of  wood  was  send- 
ing its  furnace-blast  up  an  antique  chimney,  whoes 
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frontp  as  cjcifiMfve  «■  that  of  a  modttn  kitebeo,  was 
ctntd  over^with  ornaments  of  masaive  stone,  and 
garnished  on  the  top  with  a  long  range  of  niches,  from 
each  of  which  frowned  the  image  of  aome  Saxon 
saint,  whose  barbarous  name  was  scarce  to  be  found 
IB  die  Romish  calendar. 

Hie  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  invitation 
.  from  his  lady  to  Eveline,  now  stepped  forward,  as 
Rhe  supposed,  to  assist  her  from  her  palfrey ;  but  it 
was  in  reality  to  lead  it  by  the  bridle-rein  into  the 
paved  hall  itself^  and  up  to  a  raised  platform,  or  dai& 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  she  vims  at  length  permitted 
to  dismount.  Two  matrons  of  advanced  years,  and 
four  >'Ottngwonien  of  gentle  birth^  educated  by  the 
bounty  of  JErmehgarde,  attended  with  reverence  the 
anfvai  of  her  kinswoman.  Eveline  would  have  in- 
fpSTcd  of  them  for  her  grand-annt,  but  the  matrons 
with  much  respect  laid  their  fingers  on  their  mouths, 
as  if  to  enjoin  her  silence ;  a  gesture  which,  united  to 
the  eingulority  of  her  reception  in  other  respects,  still 
further  excited  her  cunueity  to  see  her  vedenhle 
relative. 

,  It  was  soon  gratified ;  for.  through  a  pair  of  fiold- 
iig-doora,  which  opened  not  far  from  the  platform  on 
wfiieh  she  stood,  she  was  ushered  into  a  large  low 
apartment  hung  with  arras;  at  \h€  upper  end  of 
which,  under  «  species  of  canopy,  was  seated  the  an- 
dent  Lady  of  Baidringham.  Fourscore  years  had 
not  quenched  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  or  bent  an 
inch  of  her  stately  height  {  her  gray  hair  was  still  so 
profuse  as  to  form  a  tier,  oombmed  as  it  was  with  a 
cfaaplct  of  ivy  leaves ;  her  long  dark-eoloured  gown 
fell  in  ample  folds,  and  the  broidered  girdle,  which 
gathered  it  aroi^nd  her,  was  fastened  oy  a  buckle  of 
gokl,6tudded  with  precious  stones,  which  were  worth 
an  EarFa  ransom ;  her  fiBStures,  which  had  once  been 
beautiful,  or  rather  majestic^  bore  still,  though  faded 
and  wrinkled,  an  air  of  melancholy  and  stem  grandeur, 
that  assorted  well  with  her  garb  and  deportment.  She 
bad  a  staff*  of  ebony  in  her  Iiand :  at  her  feet  rested  a 
iarKe  aged  wolf-dog,  who  pricked  bis  ears  and  bristled 
up  ois  neck,  as*  the  step  of  a  stranger,  a  sound  so  sel- 
dom hesrd  in  thosb  halls,  approached  the  chair  in 
which  his  aged  mistress  sat  motionless. 

"Peace,  Tnryme,"  said  the  venerable  dame;  **and 
tbou,  daughter  of  the  house  of  Baidrinffham,  ap- 
proach, and  fear  not  their  ancient  servant." 

The  hound  sank  down  to  his  couchant  posture 
when  she  spoke,  and,  excepting  the  rod  glare  of 'his 
ejres,  might  have  seemed  a  hierogiyphical  emblem, 
lying  at  the  fiset  of  some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden 
or  rreya J  so  strongly  did  the  appearance  of  Ermen- 
gaide^  with  her  rod  and  her  chaplet,  correspond  with 
toe  ideas  of  the  days  of  Paganism.  Yet  he  who  had 
thus  deemed  of  her  would  nave  done  therein  much 
injustice  to  a  venerable  Christian  matron^  who  had 
given  nmny  a  hide  of  land  to  holy  church,  m  honour 
of  God  and  Saint  Dunstan. 

Ermengarde's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of  the 
same  antiquated  and  formal  cast  with  her  mansion 
and  her  exterior.  She  did  not  at  first  arise  from  her 
seat  when  the  noble  maiden  approached  her,  nor  did 
she  even  admit  her  to  the  saluie  which  she  advanced 
to  ofier;  but,  laying  her  band  on  Eveline's  arm, 
stopped  her  as  she  advanced,  and  perused  hercounte-, 
naaoe  with  an  earnest  and  unsparing  eye  of  minute' 
observation. 

"  Berw'ne,"  she  said  to  the  most  favoured  of  the 
two  attendants,  *'our  niece  hath  the  skin  and  eyes  of 
the  Saxon  hue;  but  the  hue  of  bT  eve>brows  and 
hair  is  fronn  the  foreigner  and  alien.~Tnouart,  never- 
thi*lea8,  welcome  to  my  houseL  maiden,"  she  added, 
addressing  Eveline,  "  especially  if  thou  canst  bear  to 
hear  that  tnou  art  not  absolutely  a  perfect  creature,  as 
doubtless  these  flatterers  around  thee  have  taught 
thee  lu  believe." 

So  saving,  she  at  lengh  aiose,  and  saluted  her  niece 
with  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  She  released  her  not, 
however,  from  her  grasp,  but  proceeded  to  give  the 
attention  to  her  garments  which  she  had  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  her  features. 

'*  Saint  Dunstan  keep  us  from  vanity !"  she  said ; 
"and  so  this  is  the  new  guise— and  modest  maidens 
wear  soch  tunics  as  tbe^  showing  the  shape  of 


theur  persons  as  plmn  as  if  (Samt  Mary  defend  usr, 
they  were  altogether  without  garments!  And  see, 
Berwine,  these  gauds  on  the  neck,  and  that  neck 
itself  uncovered  as  low  as  the  shoulder— these  be  the 
guises  which  strangers  have  bronght  into  merry 
England!  and  this  pouch,  like. a  player's  placket 
hath  but  little  to  do  with  housewifery,  I  wot ;  and 
the  dagger^  too,  like  a  glee-man's  wife,  that  rides>  a 
mumming  m  masculine  apparel— dost  thou  ever  go 
to  the  wars,  maiden,  that  thoa  wearest  steel  at  thy 
girdler' 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged  by  the 
depreciating  catalogue  of  her  apparel. /replied  to  ths 
last  question  with  some  spirit,—"  The  mode  may 
have  altered,  madam;  but  I  only  wear  such  gar- 
ments as  are  now  worn  by  those  of  my  age  and  condi- 
tion. For  the  poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it  is  not , 
many  days  since  I  regahied  it  as  the  last  resource ' 
betwixt  me  and  dishonour." 

"  The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Benvine," 
said  Dame  Ermengarde;  "and,  in  truth,  pass  wo 
but  over  some  of  these  vain  fripperies,  is  attired  in  a 
comely  fashion.— Thy  father,  I  hear,  fell  knight-Uke 
inthefieldofbatde.'' 

■  "  He  did  so,"  answered  EfeUne  her  eyes  "fiUing 
with  tears  at  the  recollection  of  her  recent  toss. 

*'I  never  saw  him,"  continued  Dame  Ermengarde : 
"he  carried  the  old  Norman  scorn  towards  the  S^on 
stock,  whom  they  wed  but  for  what  they  can  make 
by  them,  as  the  bramble  clings  to  the  elm ;— nay, 
never  seek  to  vindicate  him,"  she  continued,  observ- 
ing that  Evehne  was  about  to  speak,  "1  have  known 
the  Norman  spirit  for  many  a  year  ere  thou  wort 
bom." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in  the  cham- 
ber, and,  after  a  long  genuflection,  asked  his  lady's 
pleasurs  concerning  the  guaid  of  Norman  aoldiers 
who  remained  without  the  mansiorL 

"  Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of  Baidring- 
ham !"  said  the  old  lady^ fiercely;  "who  brings  tfa^ 
bithen  and  for  what  purpose  7" 

"  They  came,  as  I  think,"  said  the  sewer,  "  to  vrait 
on  and  guard  this  gracious  young  lady." 

"What,  my  daughter,"  said  Ermengarde,  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  reproach,  "darest  thou  not  trust  thy- 
self jinguarded  feff  one  night  in  the  casde  of  thy  fore- 
fathere?" 

"  God  forbid  else !"  said  Eveline.  "  But  these  men 
are  not  mine,  nor  under  my  authority.  They  are  part 
of  the  train  of  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  who  left  them 
to  watch  around  the  castle,  thinking  there  might  be 
danger  from  robbers." 

"Robbers,"  said  Ermengarde,  "have never  harmed 
the  house  of  Baidringham,  since  a  Norman  robber 
stole  from  it  its  best  treasure  in  the  person  of  thy 
grandmother.~And  so,  poor  bird,  thou  art  already 
captive— unhappy  fiutterer!  But  it  is  thy  k>t,  and 
wherefore  should  I  wonder  or  repine?  When  was 
there  fair  maiden  with  a  wealthy  dower,  but  she  was 
ere  maturity  destined  to  be  the  i^ave  of  some  of  ihose 
petty  kings^  who  allow  us  to  call  nothing  ours  that 
their  passions  can  covet?  Well— I  cannot  aid  theej- 
1  am  but  a  poor  and  neglected  woman,  feeble  both 
from  sex  and  age.— And  to  which  of  these  De  Lacys 
art  thou  the  destined  household  drudge?" 

A  question  so  asked,  and  by  one  whoso  prejudices 
were  jf  such  a  determined  character,  was  not  likely 
to  draw  from  Eveline  any  confession  of  the  real  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed,  siuQ^  it  was 
but  too  plain  her  Saxon  relation  could  have  afforded 
her  neither  sound  counsel  nor  useful  assistance.  She 
replied  therefore  briefly,  that  as  the  Lacys,  and  the 
Normans  in  general,  were  unwelcome  to  her  kins- 
woman, she  would  entreat  of  the  commander  of  the 
patrol  to  withdraw  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Baki^ 
ringham.  • 

'^Noi  so,  my  niece,"  said  the  old  lady;  "as  we 
cannot  escape  the  Norman  neighbourhood,  or  get  be- 
yond the  sound  of  their  curfew,  it  signifies  not  whether 
they  be  qear  our  walls  or  more  far  off  so  that  they 
enter  them  not— And,  Berwine,  bid  Hundwolf  drench 
the  Normans  with  liquor  and  gorge  them  with  food 
—food  of  the  best,  and  liquor  of  the  strongest  Let 
them  not  say  the  old  Saxon  bag  *s  churlish  of  her  op*- 
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pitftlity.  Brooch  a  piece  of  wine,  for  I  warrant  their 
gentle  stomachs  brook  no  ale." 

Berwina  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling  at  her 
girdle,  witndrew  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and 
presently  returned.  Mean  while  Ermengarde  pro* 
eeeded  to  question  her  niece  more  closely.  Is  it  that 
thou  wilt  not,  or  canst  not,  tell  me  to  which  of  the 
De  Lacys  thou  art  to  be  bondswoman  ?— tothe  over- 
weening Constablo,  who,  sheathed  in  impenetrable 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a  swift  and  strong  horse  as 
invulnerable  as  himself,  takes  pride  that  he  ndes  down 
and  stabs  at  his  ease,  and  with  perfect  safety,  the 
naked  Welshmen  ?— or  is  it  to  his  nephew,  the  beard- 
less Damian?— or  must  thy  possessions  fi;o  to  mend 
a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that  other  cousm,  Randal 
Lacy,  the  decayed  reveller,  who,  they  say  can  no 
longer  ruffle  it  among  the  debauched  crusaders  for 
wiant  of  means?" 

"My  honoured  aunt,"  replied  Eveline,  naturally 
displeased  with  this  discourse,  **  to  none  of  the  Lacys, 
and  I  trust  to  none  other.  Saxon  or  Norman,  vvill 
your  kinswoman  become  a  nousehold  drudge.  There 
was,  before  the  death  of  my  honourable  father,  some 
treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  Constable,  on  which  ac- 
count I  cannot  at  present  decline  his  attendance :  but 
what  maybe  the  issue  of  it,  fate  m\ist  determine." 

*'  But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the  balance  of 
fate  inclines,"  said  Ermen^rde,  in  a  low  and  mys- 
terious voice.  "  Those  united  with  us  by  blood  hav& 
in  some  sort,  the  privilege  of  looking  forward  beyond 
the  points  of  present  time^  and  seeing  in  their^verybud 
the  thorns  or  flowers  which  are  one  day  to  encircle 
their  head." 

"  For  my  own  sake,  aoble  kinswoman,"  answered 
Eveline, "  1  would  decline  such  foreknowledge,  even 
were  it  possible  to  acquire  it  without  trangressmg  the 
rules  ot  the  Church.  Could  I  havo  foreseen  what  lias 
befallen  me  within  these  last  unhappy  days,  I  had  lost 
the  enjoyment  of  every  happy  moment  before  that 
time."  . 

"Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the  Lady  of  Bald- 
ringham,  "  thou,  like  others  of  thv  race,  must  within 
this  house  conform  to  the  rule,  of  passing  one  ni^ht 
within  the  chamber  of  the  Red-Finger.— Berwme, 
see  that  it  be  prepared  for  my  niece's  reception." 

"I— I— have  neard  speak  of  that  chamber,  gracious 
aunt,"  said  Eveline,  timidly,  "and  if  it  may  consist 
with  your  good  pleasure,  I  would  not  now  choose  to 

{lass  the  night  there.  My  health  has  suffered  by  my 
ate  perils  and  fatigues,  and  with  your  good- will  I  will 
delay  to  another  nme  the  usage,  which  I  have  heard 
is  peculiar  to  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Baldnng- 
ham." 

"  And  which,  not^i'ithstanding,  you  would  willingly 
avoid."  said  the  old  Saxon  lady^  nending  her  brows 
angrily.  "  Has  not  such  disobedience  cost  your  house 
enough  already  Y* 

"Indeed,  honoured  and  gracious  lady,"  said  Ber- 
wine,  unable  to  forbear  mterference,  though  well 
knowing  the  obstinanr  of  her  patroness,  "  that  (;ham- 
bcd- 18  in  disrepair,  and  cannot  easily  on  a  sudden  be 
iflaJu  fit  for  the  Lady  Eveline ;  and  the  noble  damsel 
looks  so  pale,  and  hath  lately  suffered  so  much,  that, 
might  I  have  the  permission  to  advise,  this  were  better 
delayed." 

"Thou  art  a  fool,  Berwine,"  said  the  old  Isdy, 
sternly ;  "  thinkest  thou  I  will  bring  anger  and  mis- 
fortune on  my  house,  by  sufTering  this  girl  to  leave  it 
withouCrendering  the  usual  homage  to  the  Red-Fin- 
ger ?  Go  to— let  the  room  be  made  ready— small  pre- 
paration may  serve,  if  she  cherish  not  the  Norman 
nicety  about  bed  and  lodging.  Do  not  reply ;  but  do 
as  I  command  thee. — And  you,  Eveline— are  you  so 
far  degenerated  from  the  brave  spirit  of  your  ancestry 
that  you  dare  not  pass  a  few  hours  in  nn  ancient  apart- 
ment T 

"  Yon  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam,"  said  Eve- 
line, "and  must  assign  my  apartment  where  you 
iudge  proper— my  courace  is  such  as  innocence  and 
some  pride  of  blood  and  birth  have  given  ma.  It  has 
been,  of  late,  severely  tri^:  but,  since  such  is  your 
pleasure,  and  the  custom  ot  your  house,  my  heart  is 
yet  strong  enough  to  encounter  what  you  propose  to 
tiibjact  me  to." 


She  paused  here  in  diapleamnne ;  for  she  reseiited^iB   i 
some  measure,  her  aunt's  ooiidact,  as  unkind  aodtt- 
hospitable.    And  yet  when  she  reflected  upon  thi    j 
foundation  of  the  legend  of  the  chamber  to  which  Ai 
was  consigned,  she  could  not  but  regard'  the  Ladni 
Baldringham  as  having  considerable  reason  forM    , 
conduct,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  family,  ad 
the  belief  of  the  times,  in  which  Eveline  heneu  «« 
devout. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Somatiroes,  methinlu,  I  hear  the  cToau  of  ffagais. 
Tlien  hoUo  w  oouodi  and  loroen  labia  acreiaM ; 
Then,  like  a  dyinc  echo  from  afar. 
My  mother**  votoe,  that  criea, "  Wed  not^  Alowfda- 
Fomwaraed,  Almeyda,  iii«nriA«e  ia  thy  < " 

The  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have 
of  portentous  and  unendurable  length,  had  it  ooiiNa 
that  apprehended  danger  makes  time  pass  qiacUr 
betwixt  us  and  the  dreaded  hour,  and  that  if  Eveliie 
felt  little  interested  or  amused  by  the  convensatioo^ 
her  aunt  and  Berwine,  which  turned  upon  the  k»g 
deduction  of  their  ancestors  from  the  warlike  Hosa, 
and  the  feats  of  Saxon  champions  and  the  min- 
cles  of  Saxon  monka^  she  was  still  beUer  pfessed 
to  listen  to  these  legends,  than  to  aniicipaie  bff 
retreat  to  the  destined  and  dreaded  apartment  vhm 
she  was  to  pass  the  night.  There  lacked  not,  bo** 
ever,  such  amusement  as  the  house  of  Baldrim^ 
could  afford  to  pass  away  the  evening.  Blesied  If 
a  grave  old  Saxon  inonk,  the  chaplain  of  the  hoel^ 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which  might  hsTesaP 
ficed  twenty  hungry  men,  was  aerved  up  before  & 
mengarde  and  her  piece,  whose  sole  aeaistaniaL  i» 
sides  the  reverend  man,  were  Berwine  and  Rne 
Flaramock.  ,  Eveline  was  the  less  inclined  to  dt 
justice  to  this  excess  of  hospitaUty,  that  the  diihs 
were  all  of  the  gross  and  substanual  nature  wfaicb 
the  Saxons  admired,  but  which  contrasted  disadm- 


than  half  its  tiuantity  of  the  purest  water,  with  ib» 
mighty  ale.  the  high-spiced  pigment  and  hippocm 
and  the  other  potent  liquors,  which,  one  after  asfr   i 
ther,  were  in  vain  proffered  for  her  acceptance  by  m  i 
steward  Hundwolfj  in  honour  of  the  bospitaUtyol  ^ 
Baldringham. 

Neitlier  were  the  stated  amusements  of  the  ewa- 
ing  more  congenial  to  Eveline's  tasta  than  the  pr»   . 
fusion  of  her  aunt's  solid  refection,  when  the  bom 
and  tresses,  on  which  the  viands  had  been  servo,  j 
were  withdrawn  from  the  apartment,  the  meniah^  ; 
under  direction  of  the  steward,  proceeded  to  li^  ' 
several  long  waxen  torches,  one  of  which  was  grm 
aled  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  passing  time,  «m  : 
dividing  it  into  portions.    Thero  were  announced  bf  «^ 
means  of  brasen  balls,  suspended  by  threads  fiMi 
the  torch,  the  spaces  betwixt  them  being  calcolatsd  i 
to  occupy  a  certain  time  m  burning;"  so  that,  whea 
the  flame  reached  the  thread,  and  the  balls  fell,  esek 
in  succession,  in  to  a  brasen  basin,  placed  for  its  reeep>  , 
tion,  the  office  of  a  modern  clock  was  in  somedt|ies  ' 
discharged.    By  this  light  the  party  was  arrangedfer  , 
the  evening.  ,      .  i         ,         .     *  • 

The  ancient  Ermengarde' s  lofty  and  ample  char  ; 
was  removed,  according  to  ancient  custom,  from  tu 
middle  of  the  apwtment  to  the  warmest  aide  of  a 
large  grate,  filled  with  charcoal,  and  her  guest  WM 
placecTon  her  ri^t,  as  the  seat  of  honour.  Betw»» 
then  arranged  in  due  order  the  females  of  the  hoos^ 
hold,  and  having  seen  that  each  was  engaged  wxk 
her  own  proper  task,  sat  herself  down  to  ply  the  im> 
die  and  distaff.  The  men,  in  a  inore  remote  ckwb 
betook  themselves  to  the  r^airing  of  their  inip» 
ments  of  husbandry,  or  new  furbishing  weapons  y  i 
the  chase,  under  the  directkwi  of  the  steifi'ard  Haa» 
wolf.  For  the  amusement  of  the  family  thus  n^^ 
bled,  an  old  glee-man  sung  to  a  harp^  which  had  Ml 
four  strings,  a  long  and  apparently  intemunable  ifr 
gcnd.  upon  some  religious  subject,  which  waa  ■— - 
dered  almost  unintelligible  to  Efvelineyby  the  est 
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tnd  complicated  sfiectation  of  the  poet,  who,  in  order 
to  indulge  in  the  alliteration  which  was  accounted 
one  great  ornament  of  Saxon  poetry,  had  sacrificed 
tense  co  sound,  and  used  words  in  the  most  forced 
and  remote  sense,  provided  they  could  be  compelled 
into  his  service.  There  was  also  all  the  obscurity 
arising  from  ehsion,  and  from  the  most  extravagant 
and  hvperbolical  epithets. 

Kvcline,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  Saxon 
language,  soon  left  off  listening  to  the  singer,  to  re- 
flect far  a  moment  on  the  gfiyjubliaiu:  and  imagina- 
tive laU  of  the  Norman  mnistrels,  and  then  to  anti- 
cipate^ with  anxious  apprehension^  what  nature  of 
visitation  she  might  be  exposed  to  m  the  mysterious 
chamber  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass  the  night. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached.  A  t  half 
an  hour  before  midnight,  a  period  ascertained  by  the 
eonsampUon  of  the  huge  waxen  torch,  the  ball  which 
was  secured  to  it  fell  clanging  into  the  brasen  basin 
placed  beneath,  and  announced  to  all  the  hour  of  rest. 
The  old  glee-man  paused  in  his  song  instantaneouslv, 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza,  and  the  household 
were  all  on  foot  at  the  signal,  somo  retiring  to  their 
own  apartments,  others  lighting  torches  or  bearing 
lamps  to  conduct  the  visiters  to  their  places  of  repose. 
Among  these  last  was  a  bevy  of  bower- women,  to 
whom  the  duty  was  assigned  of  conveying  the  Lady 
Eveline  to  her  chamber  for  the  night".  Her  aunt  took 
a  solemn  leave  of  her,  crossed  her  forehead,  kissed  it, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Be  courageous,  and  be 
fortunate. 

"May  not  my  bower-maiden.  Rose  Flammock,  or 
my  tirewoman,  Dame  Gillian,  Raours  wife,  remain 
in  the  apartment  with  me  for  this  night  Y*  said  Eve- 
line. «  ' 

"Flammock— Raoul!"  repeated  Ermengarde,  an- 
grily ;  **  is  thy  household  thus  made  up  7  The  Fle- 
mings are  the  cold  palsy  to  Britain,  the  Normans 
die  Doming  fever !" 

"And  the  poor  Welsh  will  add,"  said  Rose,  whose 
resentment  began  to  surpass  her  awe  for  the  ancient 
Saxon  dame,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  ori- 
ginal disease,  and  resemble  a  wastinc  pestilence." 

**Thoa  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,  said  the  Lady 
Ermengarde,  looking  at  the  Flemish  maiden  from 
under  her  dark  brows;  "and  yet  there  is  wit  in  thy 
words.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  have  rolled  like 
■ucoessive  billows  over  the  land,  each  having  strength 
lo'subdue  what  they  lacked  wisdom  to  keep.  When 
ahall  it  be  otherwise  f* 

"When  Saxon,  Aid  Briton,  and  Norman,  and 
Fleminft"  answfered  Rose  boldiv,  "shall  learn  to 
call  thernselves  by  one  name,  and  think  themselves 
alike  children  of  the  land  they  are  bom  in." 

"  Ha  V  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldringham.  in 
the  tone  of  one  half  surprised,  halfpleased.  Then 
tominjE?  to  her  relation,  she  said,  "There  are  words 
and  wit  in  this  maiden ;  see  that  she  use,  but  do  not 
abuse  them." 

"  She  is  aa  kind  and  faithful,  as  she  is  prompt  and 
ready-witted,"  said  Eveline.  "  I  pray  you.  dearest 
aunt,  let  me  use  her  company  for  this  night." 

"  It  may  not  be— it  M^re  dangerous  to  both.  Alone 
yoD  must  learn  your  destiny,  as  have  all  the  femnles 
of  our  race,  excepting  your  grandmother:  and  what 
have  been  the  consequences  of  her  neglecting  the 
rales  of  our  house?  Lo !  her  descendant  stands  be- 
fiire  me  an  orphan,  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth." 

"I  will  go  then,"  said  Evelina  with  a  sigh  of 
reognation;  "and  it  shall  never  be  said  I  incurred 
future  wo,  to  shun  present  terror." 

"Vour  attendants,"  said  the  Lady  Ermengarde, 
"  may  occupy  the  anteroom,  and  be  almost  within 

rur  call.  Berwme  will  show  you  the  apartment— 
cannot ;  for  ire,  thou  knowest,  who  have  once 
entered  it,  return  not  thither  again.  Farewell,  my 
child,  and  may  heaven  bless  thee !" 

With  more  of  humnn  emotion  and  svmpathy  nan 
she  had  yet  shown,  the  lady  again  saluted  Eveline, 
and  signed  to  her  to  follow  Berwine,  who,  attended 
by  two  damsels  bearing  torches,  waited  to  conduct 
her  to  the  dreaded  aparthient. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudelv  built  walls 
and  dark  arched  roo&  of  one  or  tv;o  long  winding 


passages;  these  by  their  light  enapled-  them  to 
descend  the  steps  of  a  winding  stair,  whose  in- 
equality and  raggedness  showed  its  antiquity;  end 
finally  led  into  a  tolerably  lar^e  chamber  on  the 
jower  storv  of  the  edifice,  to  which  some  old  hang- 
ings, a  lively  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  moonbeams  steu- 
ing  through  a  latticed  window,  and  the  bougLs  of  a 
myrtle  plant  which  grew  around  the  casement,  gave 
no  uncomfortable  appearance. 

"This,"  said  Berwine,  "is  the  resting-place  of 
your  attendants,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  couches 
which  had  been  prepared  for  Rose  and  Dame  Gil- 
lian ;  "  we,"  she  added,  "  proceed  farther." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant  maidens 
both  of  whom  seemed  to  shrink  Jbock  with  fear, 
which  was  readily  caught  by  Dame  Gillian,  although 
she  was  hot  probably  aware  of  the  cause.  But  Rose 
Flammock,  unbidden,  followed  her  mistress  without 
hesitation,  as  Berwine  conducted  her  through  a  small 
wicket  at  the  ujpper  end  of  the  apartment,  clenched 
with  many  an  iron  nail,  into  a  second  but  smaller 
anteroom  or  wardrobe,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
similar  door.  This  wardrobe  had  also  its  casement 
mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like  the  former,  it  was 
faintly  enlightened  dv  the  moonbeam. 

Berwine  paused  here,  and  pointing  to  Rose,  de- 
manded of  Eveline,  "  Why  does  she  follow  V*   ' 

"To  share  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it  what  it 
may,"  answered  Rose,  with  her  characteristic  readi- 
ness of  speech  and.  resolution.  •"  SpeaK."  she  said, 
"  my  dearest  lady,  grasping  Eveline's  hand,  while 
she  addressed  her ;  You  wul  not  drive  your  Rose 
from  vou?  If  1  am  less  high-minded  than  one  of 
your  boasted  rac&  I  am  bold  and  quick-witted  in  ail 
honest  service.- You  tremble  like  the  aspen !  Do  not 
go  into  this  apartment— do  not  be  gulled  by  all  this 
pomp  and  mystery  of  terrible  preparation;  bid  defi- 
ance to  this  antiquated,  and,  I  think,  half-pagan 
superstition." 

"The  Lady  Eveline  must  go,  minion,"  replied  Ber- 
wine, sternly;  "and  she  must  go  without  any  mala- 
pert adviser  or  companion."  * 

"Must  go— 7nu«/  go!"  repeated  Rose;  "Is  this 
langusge  to  a  free  and  noble  maiden  7— Sweet  lady, 
dve  me  once  but  the  least  hint  that  you  wish  it.  and 
their  *  muBi  gc^  shall  be  put  to  the  trial.  I  will  call 
from  the  casement  on  the  Norman  cavaliers,  and  tell 
them  we  have  fallen  into  a  den  of  witches,  instead 
of  a  house  of  hospitality." 

"Silence,  madwoman!"  said  Berwine,  her  voice 

3uivering  with  anger  and  fear ;  "  you  know  not  who 
wells  in  the  next  chamber!" 

"I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to  that,"  said 
Rose,  flying  to  the  casement,  when  Eveline,  seizing 
her  arm  in  her  turn,  compelled  her  to  stop. 

"I  thank  thy  kindness,  Rose,"  slie  said,  "but 
it  cannot  help  roe  in  ihis^matter.  \She  who  enters 
yonder  door,  must  do  so  alone." 

"Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my  dearest 
lady,"  said  Rose.  "You  are  pale— you  are  cold— 
you  will  die  of  terror  if  you  go  on.  There  may  be 
as  much  of  trick  as  of  supernatural  agency  in  this- 
matter— me  they  shall  not  deceive— or  if  some  stem 
spirit  craves  a  victim.— better  Rose  than  her  lady." 

"Forbear,  forbear,^*  said  Eveline,  rousing  up  her 
own  spirits;  "you  make  me  ashamed  of  myself! 
This  is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which  regards  the  females 
descended  from  the  house  of  Baldringham  as  far 
as  in  t^e  third  degree,  and  them  only.  I  did  not 
indeed  expect,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  undergo  it ;  but,  since  the  hour 
summons  me,  I  will  meet  it  as  freely  as  any  of  my 
ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the  hand  of 
Berwine,  and  wishing  good-night  to  her  and  Rose, 
gently  disengag^ed  herself,  from  the  hold  of  the  latter, 
and  advanced  into  the  mysterious  chamber.  Rose 
pressed  after  her  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was  an 
apartment  of  moderale  dimensions,  resembling  that 
through  wnich  they  had  last  passed,  and  lighted  bv 
the  moonbeams,  which  came  through  a  window* 
lying  on.  the  same  range  with  those  of  the  anterooms. 
More  she  could  not  see,  for  Eveline  turned  on  the 
threshold,  and  kissing  her  at  the  same  time,  thrust  . 
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her  genjly  back  into  the  smaller  apartment  which 
she  had  just  left,  shut  the  door  of  communication, 
And  barreii  and  bolted  it,  as  if  in  secufiiy  against  her 
well-meant  intrusion. 

Bcrwiiit*  now  exhorted  Rose,  as  she  valued  her 
life,  to  retire  into  the  first  anteroom,  where  the  beds 
were  prepared,  and  betake  herself,  if  not  to  rest,  tit 
least  to  silrmceand  devotion ;  but  the  faithful  Flemish 
fnri  stoutly  refused  her  entreaties,  and  resisted  her 
commands. 

''Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  she  saidj  "here  I 
remain,  that  I  may  be  at  least  within  heanns?  of  my 
mistress's  danj;er,  and  wo  betide  those  who  shall 
offer  her  injury  !— Take  notice,  that  twenty  Nonnan 
spears  surround  this  inhospitable  dwelling,  pronmt 
to  avenge  whatsoever  injury  shall  be  offered  to  the 
dau"rhter  of  Raymond  Berenger." 

"  R#3aen'e  your  threats  for  those  who  are  mortal," 
said  Berwine,  in  a  low,' but  piercing  whisprr;  "the 
owner  of  yonder  chamber  fears  them  not  Farewell 
—thy  danger  be  ou  thine  own  head  !*' 

She  departed  leaving  Rose  stranpfely  agitated  by 
what  had  passed,  and  somewhat  appalled  at  her  last 
words.  "These  Saxons,"  said  the  maiden,  within 
herself^  "are  but  half  converted  after  all,  and  hold 
many  of  their  old  hellish  riles  in  the  worship  of  ele- 
m6ntary  spirits.  Their  very  saints  are  unlike  to  the 
eeints  of  any  Christian  country,  and  have,  as  it  were, 
a  look  of  something  savage  and  fiendish— their  very 
names  sound  paganand  diabolical.  It  is  fearful  being 
alone  here— and  all  is  silent  as  death  in  the  apartment 
into  which  my  lady  has  been  thus  strangely  com- 
pelled. Shall  I  call  up  GiUian?— but  no— sue  has 
neither  sense,  nor  courage,  nor  principle,  to  aid  raeon 
such  an  occasion— better  alone  than  have  a  false 
friend  for  company.  I  will  see  if  the  Normans  are 
on  their  post,  since  it  is  to  them  I  must  trust,  if  a 
moment  of  need  should  arrive." 

Thus  reflecting,  Rose  Flammock  went  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  apartment,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  sentmels,  and  to  ascertain  the 
.exact  situation  of  the  corps  de  garde.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  enabled  her  to  see  with  accuracy 
the  nature  of  the  pround  without.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  rather  disappointed  to  find,  that  instead  of 
being  so  near  the  earth  as  she  supposed,  the  range  of 
*  windows,  which  gave  light  as  well  to  the  two  ante- 
rooms as  to  the  mysterious  chamber  itself  looked  down 
upon  an  ancient  moat,  by  which  they  were  divided 
from  the  level  ground  on  the  farther  side.  The  defence 
which  this  fosse  afforded  seemed  to  have  been  long 
neglected,  and  the  bottom,  entirely  dry,  was  choked 
in  many  places  with  bushes  ana  low  trees,  which 
rose  up  against  the  wall  of  the  castle,  and  by  means 
of  which  It  seemed  to  Rose  the  windows  might  be 
easily  scaled,  and  the  mansion  entered.  From  the 
level  plain  beyond,  the  space  adjoiiiing  to  the  castle 
was  m  a  considerable  degree  clear,  and  the  moon- 
beams slumbered  orbits  close  and  beautiful  turC  mixed 
with  long  shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.  Beyond 
this  esplanade  lay  the  forest  ground,  with  a  few  gigan- 
tic oaks  scattered  individually  along  the  skirt  of  its 
dark  andampIedomain,like  champions  who  take  their 
ground  of  defiance  in  front  of  a  line  of  arrayed  battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so  lovely, 
the  stillness  of  all  around,  and  the  more  maturwl 
reflections  which  the  whole  suggested,  quieted,  in 
some  measure,  the  apprehensions  which  tne  events 
of  the  evening  had  inspired,  "  After  all,"  she  reflected, 
"  why  should  I  be  so  anxious  on  account  of  the  Lady 
Evehne?  There  is  among  the  proud  Normans  and 
the  dogged  Saxons  scarce  a  single  family  of  note, 
but  must  needs  be  held  distinguished  from  others  by 
some  superstitious  observance  peculiar  to  their  race,  as 
if  they  thought  it  scorn  to  go  to  Heaven  like  a  poor 
simple  Fleming,  such  as  1  am.— Could  I  but  see  a 
Norman  sentinel,  I  would  hold  myself  satisfied  of 
my  mistress's  security.— And  yonder  one  stalks  along 
the  gloom,  wrapt  in  his  long  white  mantle,  and  the 
moon  tipping  the  point  of  nis  lance  with  silver.— 
What  ho.  Sir  Cavalier  1" 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  approached  the 
ditch  as  she  spoke.  "  What  is  your  pleasure  damsel?'' 
k<i.  demandeU  ' 


"  The  window  next  to  mine  is  thatof  the  Lady  EwiiM 
Berenger,  whom  you*  are  appointed  to  guard.  Plew 
to  give  heedful  watch  upon  this  side  of  the  caitle." 

'T)oubt  it  not,  lady,"  answered  the  cavalier  j  aod, 
enveloping  himself  in  his  long  chappe^  or  military 
watch-cloak,  he  withdrew  to  a  large  oak-tree  it 
some  distance,  and  stood  therewith  folded  arms,  and 
leaning  on  his  lance,  more  like  a  trophy  of  aimoui 
than  a  living  warrior. 

Emboldened  by  the  consciousness,  th^t  mcaaeoi 
necu  succour  was  close  at  hand,  Rose  drew  back  ioio 
her  little  chamber,  and  having  ascertained  by  lisidiiig 
that  there  was  no  noise  or  stirring  in  that  of  Eveiioe, 
she  began  to  make  some  preparations  for  her  own 
repose.  For  this  purpose  she  went  into  the  ouiwnt 
anteroom,  where  Dame  Gillian,  whose  fears  kad 
given  way  to  the  soporiferous  effects  of  a  copnw 
draught  of  lithc-aloa,  (mild  ale.  of  the  first  streagu 
and  quality,)  slept  as  sound  a  sleep  as  that  geoeiua 
Saxon  beverage  could  procure.      . 

Muttering  an  indignant  censure  on  her  sloth  au 
indifference.  Rose  caught,  from  the  empty  coadi 
which  had  been  destined,  for  her  own  use  the  upper 
covering,  and  dragging  it  with  her  into  _  the  moir 
anteroom,  disposed  it  so  as,  with  the  assistance  a 
the  rushes  which  strewed  that  apartment,  to  (©rm  a 
sort  of  couch  upon  which,  half  seated,  half  re^ioei 
she  resolved  to  pass  theiitght  in  as  close  atteodaooe 
upon  her  mistress  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet  wtaca 
saUed  in  full  glory  through  "the  blue  sky  of./nidoim 
she  proposed  to  herself  that  sleep  should  not  visit  ocr 
eyelids  till  the  dawn  of  morning  should  Bssore  kt 
of  Eveline's  safety.  ,    ,.     ji 

Her  thoughts,  mean  while  rested  on  the  boandwi 
and  shaddwy  world  beyond  the  grave  and  on  « 
great  and  perhaps  yet  undecided  question,  wWp 
the  separation  of  its  inhabitants  from  those  of  na 
temporal  sphere  is  absolute  and  decided,  or  wbeM 
influenced  by  motives  which  we  cannot  apprBai>^ 
they  continue  to  hoW  ahadowy  communicatiop  «» 
those  yet  existing  in  earthly  reality  of  flesh  and  bloodi 
To  have  .denied  this,  would,  in  the  «go  of  cmBaw 
and  of  miracles,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  haaf j 
but  Rose's  firm  good  sense  led  her  to  doubt  at  wj 
the  frequency  of  supernatural  interference,  aod  ■• 
comforted  herself  with  an  opinion,  (^(^I'fl^ 
however,  by  her  own  involuntanr  starts^and  •oufHW- 
ings  at  every  leaf  which  inoyea,  that,  m  sufcmitMi 
to  the  performance  of  the  rite  imposed  on  her,  Evdji 
incurred  no  real  danger,  and  onl>wacrifioed  to  an  (» 
soletc  family  superstition.  . 

As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Rose's  DnnidiJ' 
purpose  of  vigilance  began  to  decline— her  liwugWi 
wandered  to  objects  towards  which  they  were  not 
directed,  like  sheep  which  stray  beyond  the  chiW 
of  their  shepherd— her  eyes  no  longer  biougni  bad 
to  her  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  broad,  nm 
silvery  orb  on*  which  they  continued  to  ok.  At 
length  they  closed,  and  seated  on  the  folded  maniK 
her  back  resting  against  the  wall  of  the  apartmea^ 
and  her  white  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  Rose  FUm* 
mock  fell  fast  asleep.  > 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  ahn"  » 
piercing  shriek  from  the  apartment  where  bar  tag 
reposed.  To  start  up  and  fly  to  the  door  was  » 
work  of  a  moment  with  the  generous  girl,  who  aej 

Sermitted  fear  to  struggle  with  love  or  duty.  »* 
oor  was  secured  with  both  bar  and  bolt ;  aud  tWiM 
fainter  scream,  or  rathex  groan,  seemed  to  saf»JJ 
must  be  instant,  or  in  vain.  Rose  next  rushed  V)  m 
window,  and  screamed  rather  than  called, lot* 
Norman  soldier,  who  distinguished  by  the  whitefcfJJ 
of  his  watch-cloak,  atill  retamed  his  poaitioa  ondtf  w 
old  oak-tree.  ,    „  j. 

At  the  cry  of  "Help,  helpl-the  Lady  Etdaj 
is  nAirdered !"  the  seeming  statue,  starling  at  oja 
into  > active  exertion,  sped  with  the  swiftoeas  oj 
race-horse  to  iho  brink  of  the  moat,  and  was  aWJ  j 
to  cross  it,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  Rose  stw  "J 
the  open  casement,  urging  hira  to  speed  by  woe  i» 
gesture.  ,    . .  l    a 

"  Not  herfe— not  here!"  she  exclaimed  w'^***?? 
leas  precipitatkm,  aa  she  saw  him  make  towardf  bk^ 
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** die  window  to  tke  risht— scale  it,  ibr  God's  sake, 
and  undo  the  door  of  communication." 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her— he  dashed 
into  the  moat  without  hesitation,  securinff  himself  by 
catching  at  the  boughs  of  trees  as  be  descended.  In 
one  moment  he  vanished  amon^  the  underwood ;  and 
in  anoiher,  availing  himself  of  the  branches  of  a 
dwarf  oak,  Rose  saw  him  upon  her  right,  and  close 
to  Hie  window  of  the  fatal  apartment.  One  fear  re- 
DaJDed— the  casement  might  be  secured  against  en- 
trance from  withoat-4>ut  nol  at  the  throat  of  the 
Norman  it  yielded,  and  its  clasps  or  fastenings  being 
worn  with  time,  fell  inward  with  a  crash  which  even 
Dame  Gillian's  slumbers  were  unable  to  resist. 

Echoing  scream  upon  scream,  in  the  lisual  fashion 
of  fools  and  cowards,  she  entered  the  cabinet  from 
the  tntenwm,  just  as  the  door  of  Eveline's  chamber 

ried.  and  the  soldier  appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms 
half  undressed  and  lifeiese  form  ottbe  Norman 
maiden  herself.  Without  speaking  a  word,  he  placed 
her  in  Rose's  arms,  and  with  the  same  precipitation 
with  which  he  had  entered,  threw  himself  out  of 
tiie  opened  window  from  which  Rose  had  summoned 
him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  wonder,  heap- 
ed exclamations  on  questions,  and  mingled  qnes^ns 
with  cries  for  help,  till  Rose  sternly  rebuked  her  m  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  recall  her  scattered  senses. 
She  bectma  then  composed  enough  to  fetch  a  lamp 
which  remained  lighted  in  the  room  she  had  lefi, 
nod  ID  render  herself  at  least  partly  useful  in  suggest- 
ing and  applying  the  usual  modes  for  recalling  the 
suspended  sense.  In  this  they  at  length  succeeded, 
wr  Eveline  fetchec^  tt  iiiller  sigh^  and  opened  her 
eyes ;  hut  presently  shut  them  again,  and  letting  her 
head  drop  on  Rose' a  bosom,'  fell  into  a  strong  shud- 
denng  fit:  while  her  faithful  damsel  chann^  her 
hands  and  her  temples  alternately  with  affectionate 
asstduity,  and  mingling  caresses  yith  these  efibrts, 
ac  aimed  aloud.  *NShe  hves !— She  is  recovering  1— 
haised.beGod!'^ 

"Praised  be  God !"  was  echoed  in  a  solemn  tone 
Irom the  window  of  the  apartment;  and  turning  to- 
jards  It  in  terror.  Rose  beheld  the  armed  and  plumed 
Kfldofthc  soldier  who  had  come  so  opportunelv  to 
thf^asastance,  and  who,  supported  byhia  arms,  had 
lised  himself  so  high  as  to  be  able  to  look  into  the 
o^or  of  the  cabinet 

Rose  immediately  ran  towards  him.  **  Go— go- 
pod  friend,"  she  said ;  "  the  lady  recovers—your 
•ward  shall  await  you  another  time.  Go — begone! 
^fe(  Slay  I— keep  on  your  post,  and  I  will  call  you  if 
acre  n  farther  need.  B^one—be  faithful,  and  be 
wet. 

The  soldter  obeyed  without  answering  a  word,  and 
ne  presently  saw  him  descend  into  the  moat.  Rose 
jcnretu.  H  back  to  her  mistress,  whom  she  found 
qiported  b^  3illian,  moaning  feebly,  and  muttering 
ncned  and  nnintelligible  ejaculations,  all  intimating 
latsbe  laboured  under  a  violent  shock  sustained  from 
»Be  aiarniing  cause. 

Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered  some  degree 
self-possesftion,  than  her  curiosity  became  active  in 
nponion.  "What  means  all  this  7^'  she  said  to  Rose} 
what  has  been  doing  among  you  7" 

J  do  not  know,"  replied  Rose. 

If  you  do  not,"  said  Gillian,  "  who  should  7— Shall 
call  the  other  women,  and  raise  the  house  7" 

Not  for  your  life,"  said  Rose,  "  till  my  lady  is 
He  tt)  give  her  own  orders;  and  for  this  apartment, 
^aelp  me  Heaven,  as  I  will  do  my  best  to  discover 
«  •ecret  it  contains  !-~Support  my  mistress  the 
Bbt." 

^.  B<^ying<  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  and, 
owng  her  brow,  stepped  boldly  across  the  raysteri- 
» threshold,  and,  holding  up  the  light,  surveyed  the 
•itment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of  very 
Dderate  dimensions.  In  one  corner  was  an  image 
the  Virgin,  rudely  cut,  and  placed  above  a  Saxon 
at  of  curious  workmanship.  There  were  two  seats, 
id  a  couch,  covered  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which 
leemed  that  Evetine  had  been  reposir\g.  The  frag- 
ants  of  the  shattered  casement  hiv  on  the  floor  j  but 
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that  opening  had  beeo  only  made  when  the  soldier 
forced  it  in,^nd  she  saw  no  other  access  by  which  a 
stranger  could  have  entered  an  apartment,  the  ordinary 
access  to  which  was  barred  and  bolted. 

Rose  felt  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  she 
had  hitherto  surmougnted ;  she  cast  her  mantle  hastily 
around  her  head,  as  if  to  shroud  her  sight  from  some 
blighting  vision,  and  tripping  back  to  the  cabinet, 
with  more  speed  and  a  leas  tarn  step  than  when  ahe 
left  it,  she  directed  Gillian  to  lend  her  assistance  in 
conveying  Eveline  to  the  next  room;  and  having 
done  ao,  carefully  secured  the  door  of  communication, 
as  if  to  put  a  bairiet  betwixt  them  and  the  suspected 
danger. 

The  Lady  Eveline  was  now  so  far  recovered  that 
ahe  could  sit  up,  and  was  trying  to  speak,  though  but 
faintly.  **Ro8e,"  she  said  at  length,  **I  have  seen 
.  her— my  doom  is  sealed." 

Rose  immediately  recollected  the  imprudence  of 
suflering  Gillian  to  hear  what  her  mistress  might  say 
at  auVi  an  aWful  moment,  and  hastily  adcmting  the 
proposal  she  had  before  declined,  desn-ed  her  to  go 
and  call  other  two  maidens  of  her  mistress's  house- 
hold. 

"And  where  am  I  to  find  them  in  this  house,*'  said 
Dame  Gillian,  "where  strange  men  run  about  one 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  devils,  for  aug^t  I  know, 
frequent  the  rest  of  the  habitation  7" 

**^Find  them  where  you  can,"  said  Rose,  sharply ; 
"  but  begone  presenil/." 

Gillian  withdrew  lugeringly,  and  muttering  at  the 
same  time  something  which  could  not  distinctly  be 
understood.  No  sooner  was  she  gone^  than  Rose, 
giving  way  to  the  enthusiastic  aflection  which  she 
lelt  for  her  mistress,  implored  her,  in  the  most  tender 
terms,  to  open  her  eyes,  (for  she  had  again  closed 
them,)  and  speak  to  Koee,  her  own  Rose,  who  was 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  by  her  mistress's  side. 

"To-morrow— to-morrow,  Ros&"  murmured  Eve- 
line—"I  cannot  speak  at  present'^ 

"Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one  word— tell 
what  has  thus  alarmed  you— what  danger  yon  appre- 
hend." 

"  I  h^ve  seen  her,  answered  Eveline — "I  have  seen 
the  tenant  of  yonder  chamber^the  vision  fatal  to  my 
race!— Urge  me  no  mor6— to-morrow  you  shall  know 
aU."* 

Aa  Gillian  entered  with  fwo  of  the  maidens  of  her 
mistress's  household,  they  removed  the  Lady  Eveline, 
by  Rose's  directions,  mto  a  chamber  at  some  distance 

*  BABa*GBisT.->Th«  idea  of  tht  Babr-Geivt  waa  tak«Q  from 
0  pauB«e  in  the  Memoirs  of  lady  Fanahaw.  which  have  slnea 
been  given  to  the  publie,  aod  reeeiTod  with  deserved  appro- 
bation. 

The orifinal  ran*  u  follows.  Lady  Fan«>iBw,  thining  amona 
her  friends  in  Ireland,  lilce  other  Bouod  loyaliita  of  the  poriod, 
lelli  her  story  thas  :— 

"  Prom  thence  we  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  0*Brien'R.  a  lody 
that  went  for  a  maid,  but  ftw  bctieved  iu  8ho  was  the  younireet 
daughter  of  Ura  Earl  of  Thomond.  There  we  staid  three  nights 
—the  first  of  which  I  was  surprised  at  bein?  laid  in  a  chamber, 
where,  when  atM>ut  one  o'clock,  I  heard  a  voice  tliat  awakened 
me.  I  drew  the  curtain,  and  in  the  casement  of  the  window 
saw,  by  Uie  light  of  the  moon,  a  woman  leaning  tlirouzh  tJw 
casement  into  the  rocmi,  in  white,  with  red  hair  and  pale  and 
ghastly  complexion.  fSie  spoke  loud,  and  in  a  tone  I  had  never 
heard,  tlirice,  "  A  horse ;"  and  then,  with  a  sigh  more  like  t)w 
wind  Uian  breath,  she  vamshed,  and  to  mo  her  body  looked  mora 
like  a  thick  cloud  than  sabstanee.  'I  was  so  much  fVightened  that 
my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  night  clothes  fell  ofC  I  pulled  and 
pinched  your  fiither,  who  never  awoke  during  the  disorder  I  was 
m,  but  at  last  was  much  surpriAtl  to  see  me  in  this  fright,  and 
more  so  when  I  related  the  story  and  showed  him  the  window 
opened.  Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that  night :  but  he  enter- 
tained me  by  telling  me  how  much  more  the*e  apparitJons  wera 
oommon  in  this  country  tlian  in  England ;  and  we  concluded  the 
cause  to  be  the  great  superstition  of  (he  Irish,  and  tlie  want  of 
that  knowing  Ikith  which  should  deibnd  them  from  the  power 
of  the  devil.which  he  exercises  among  them  very  much.  About 
five  o'clock  the  lady  of  the  house  came  to  see  us,  saying  sha 
had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  because  a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hen« 
whose  ancestors  had  owned  that  house^  had  desired  her  to  stay 
with  him  In  his  chamber,  and  tiiat  he  died  at  two  o'clock  ;  and 
she  said,  I  wish  you  to  liave  had  no  disturbance,  for  'tis  ilte  cus- 
tom of  the  place,  that,  when  any  of  the  family  are  dying,  tha 
shape  of  a  woman  appears  every  night  in  the  window  until  they 
be  dead.  Tills  woman  was  many  ages  ago,  ftA  with  child  by 
the  owner  of  this  place,  who  murdered  her  •<!  his  garden,  and 
flung  her  into  the  river  under  the  window :  out  truly  I  tliought 
not  of  it  when  I  lodged  you  hare,  it  being  the  best  room  in  iha 
house.  We  made  litUe  reply  to  her  speedi  but  disposed  0B^ 
selvss  to  ba  gonetaddanly.^' 
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which  the  latter  had  occapied,  and  placed  her  in  one 
of  their  beds,  where  Rose,  dismisang  the  others  (GiU 
lian  excepted)  to  seek  repose  where  they  could  find  it, 
continued  to  watch  her  mistress.  For  some  time  she 
continued  very  much  distiu'bed,  but,  gradually,  facisrue 
and  the  influence  of  some  narcotic  which  Gillian  nat 
sense  enough  to  recommend  and  prepare,  seemed  to 
compose  her  spirits.  She  fell  into  a  deep  slumber, 
from  whic'i  she  did  not  awaken  imtil  the  sun  was  higli 
over  the  dutant  hills. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  Me  ■  hand  yoa  cannot  cm, 

™*"  ■  *  '  ^koiii 

_  fceyou 

Which  laya  I  niiut  not  itajr. 


Which  beckoiii  me  away ; 

cannot  hear, 


I  hear  a  ▼oifce  j 


MALLKT. 

When  Eveline  first  opened  hereve&  it  seemed  to  be 
witliout  any  recollection  of  what  nad  passed  on  the 
night  preceding.  She  looked  round  the  apactment, 
which  was  coarsely  and  scantily  fumisfaed,  as  one 
destined  for  the  use  of  domestics  and  menials,  and  said 
to  Rose,  with  a  smile,  "  Our  good  kinswoman  main- 
tains the  ancient  Sazon  hoa>itality  at  a  homely  rate, 
so  far  as  lodging  is  concerned.  I  could  have  willingly 
parted  with  last  night's  profuse  supper,  to  have  ob- 
tained a  bed  of  a  softer  texture.  Metninks  my  limbs 
feel  aaif  I  had  been  under  all  the  flails  of  a  Franklin's 
barn-yaRd." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam,"  an- 
swered Rose,  discreetly  avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  night  before. 

Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scrupulous.  "  Your  lady- 
ship last  night  lay  down  on  a  better  bed  than  this," 
she  said,  "unless  I  am  much  mistaken;  and  Rose 
Flam  mock  and  yourself  know  best  why  you  left  it." 

If  a  look  could  have  killed.  Dame  Gillian  would 
have  been  in  deadly  peril  frofti  that  which  Rose  shot 
at  her  by  way  of  rebuke  for  this  ill-advised  communi- 
cation. It  had  instantly  the  eflect  which  was  to  be 
apprehended,  for  Lady  Eveline  seemed  at  first  sur- 
pnsed  and  confused ;  then,  as  recollections  of  the  past 
arranged  themselves  in  her  memory,  she  folded  her 
hands,  looked  on  the  ground,  and  wept  bitterly,  with 
much  agitation. 

Rose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and  offered-  to 
fetch  the  old  Saxon  chkplain  of  the  house  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  consolation,  if  her  grief  rejected 
temporal  comfort. 

"  No— call  him  not,"  said  Eveline,  raising  her  head 
and  drying  her  eyes—"  I  have  had  enough  of  Saxon 
kindness.  What  a  fool  was  I  to  expect,  jn  that  bard 
and  unfeeling  woman,  any  commiseration  for  my 
youth— my  late  sufferings— my  orphan  condition !  I 
will  not  permit  her  a  poor  triumph  over  the  Norman 
blood  of  Beren^en  by  letting  her  see  how  much  I  have 
suffered  under  her  inhuman  mfliction.  But  first,  Rose, 
answer  me  truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldringham 
witness  to  my  distress  last  night  ?" 

Rose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended  exclu- 
sively by  her  own  retinue,  herself  and  Gillian,  Blanche 
and  Temotte.  She  seemed  to  receive  satisfaction 
fi-qm  this  assurance.  "Hear  me,  both  of  you,"  she 
aaid,  "  and  observe  my  words,  as  you  love  and  as  you 
fear  me.  Let  no  syllable  be  breaihed  from  your  lips 
of  what  has  happened  this  night  Carry  tne  same 
charge  to  my  maidens.  Lend  me  thine  instant  aid, 
Gillian,  and  thine,  my  dearest  Rose,  to  change  these 
disordered  garments,  and  arrange  this  dishevelled 
hair.  It  was  a  poor  vengeance  she  sought,  and  all 
because  of  my  country.  I  am  jesolvwi  she  shall 
not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  sufferings  she  has 
mflicted." 

,  As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  indigna- 
Jjon.  which  seemed  to  dry  up  the  tears  that  had  before 
ruled  them.  Rose  saw  the  change  of  her  manner 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  concern,  being  aware 
that  her  mistress's  predominant  failing  was  mcident 
to  hen  as  a  spoiled  child,  who,  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  kindness,  deference,  and  indulgence,  by 
all  around  her.  was  apt  to  resent  warmly  whatever 
resembled  neglect  or  contradiction. 

**  God  knows,"  said  the  faithjful  bower-maiden,  "  1 1 


would  hold  my  hand  o«it  to  calHi  drope  of  meha 
lead,,  rather  than  endure  your  toare;  and  yet,  nr 
sweet  mistress^  I  would  rather  at  piieeent  aeern 
grieved  than  angry.  This  ancient  lady  hath,  ii  ww 
seem,  but  actea  according  to  some  old  scpeniibn 
rite  of  her  family,  which  is  in  part  youre.  Her  one 
is  respectable,  both  from  her  conduct  and  pons- 
siouR ;  and,  hard-pressed  as  you  are  by  the  Nonaui^ 
with  whom  your  kinswoman,  the  Frioreei,  ii  as 
to  take  part,  I  was  in  hope  you  might  kiwfaid 
some  shelter  and  countenance  from  tlie  Uij  if 
Baldringham." 

"Never,  Rose,  never,"  answered  Eveline;  ***» 
know  noi-r-you  cannot  guess  what  she  has  laaden 
suffer-^exposing  me  to  witchcraft  and  fiends.  Hkt 
self  said  it,  and  said  .it  tnily^the  Saxons  tie  tfil 
half  Pagans,  void  of  Christianity,  as  of  miitoRaiitf 
kindliness." 

"  Ay,  but,"  replied  Rose,  "  I  spoke  then  to  ^Kok 
you  from  a  danger ;  now  that  the  danger  is  paM 
and  over.  I  may  judge  of  it  otherwise." 

"  Speak  not  for  them.  Rose,"  replied  EveUoe,!!- 
grily:  "no  innocent  victim  was  ever  offered  up < 
the  altar  of  a  fiend  with  more  indifference  thii  if 
father's  kinswoman  delivered  up  nie-^meanoim, 
bereaved  of  my  natural  and  powerful  support  Ihtt 
her  cruelty— I  ijate  her  houjBe— I  hate  we  thoo|iB« 
all  that  has  happened  here— of  all.  Rose,  exoeptd? 
matchless  faith  and  fearless  attachment.  Ga  oAm 
train  saddle  directly— I  will  be  gpone  iostantlf^il 
not  attuie  myself^"  she  added,  rejbctingtheanitBW 
she  had  at  firat  required—"  I  will  have  oooeniBOV 
—tarry  for  no  leave-taking."  ^^ 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  mynnerof  bermiM 
Rose  recognised  with  anxiety  another  mood  o(im 
same  irritable  and, excited  temperament,  which  M 
before  discharged  itself  in  tears  and  fits.  But  ft  | 
ceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  remonstrance  mi s^ 
vain,  she  gave  the  neceeeary  orders  for  oolkew 
their  company,  saddling,  and  preparing  for  depainr; 
hoping  that,  as  her  mistress  removed  to  a  Mj 
distance  from  the  scene  where  her  mind  had  neoM 
so  severe  a  shock,  her  equanimity  might,  byde^^l 
be  restored.  , 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied  with  aiMfr 
ing  the  packages  of  her  lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  UtF 
Eveline's  retinua  in  preparing  for  instant  dcvaHiH 
when,  preceded  by  her  steward,  who  acted  uv jM 
sort  of  gcntlenian-usho-,  leaning  upon  hero(Kifio» 
tial  Berwitie,and  followed  by  two  or  three,  raaeji 
the  most  distinguished  of  her  household,  with  MP 
of  displeasure  on  her  ancient  yet  lofty  brow,  iheUV 
Ermengarde  entered  the  apartment 

Eveline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried  h«»J 
burning  cheek,  and  other  signs  of  agitation,  waaM* 
self  busied  about  the  arrangement  of  some  bagp^j 
when  her  relation  made  her  appearance.  AiiMi 
to  Rose's  great  surprise,  she  exerted  a  atronff  Mjl 
mand  over  herself,  and,  repressing  every  ezi^i 
appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced  to  meetijl 
relation,  with  a  calm  and  haughty  statelineiiiV*; 
to  her  own.  .     m^' 

"  I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our  nieces ^Jl 
Ermengarde,  naughtily  inde^  yet  with  montrnt 
ence  than  she  seemed  at  firet  to  have  inteodedi  <*{ 
much  did  the  bearing  of  Eveline  impose  napetijQ 
her ;— "  I  find  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  riiift^; 
chamber  which  was  assigned  you,  in  conformitT^j 
the  ancient  custom  of  this  household,  and  beinl 
yourself  to  the  apartment  of  a  menial'i  i 

.  "  Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady  1"  demanded  B* 
line  in  her  tumi  '*or  are  you  disappointed  that  gi 
find  me  not  a  corpse,  within  the  limits  of  the  chia*! 
which  your  hospitahty  and  affection  allotted  vijatT 

"  Vour  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken  ?"  awi  sj 
mengarde,  looking  fixedly  at  the  Lady  fivdoi^^ 
she  spoke.  ^ 

"III  complain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must  bedeijj 
of  little  consequence.  What  has  happened  il*»| 
and  past,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  I*; 
with  a  recital  " 

"  She  of  the  ruddy  finger,"  replied  Etmengn^ 
triumphantly,  "loves  not  the  blood  of  the  Strang^ 

*  She  had  less  reason,  while  ahe  walked  ibeetm 
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10 km)  (hat  of  the. Saxon,**  latd  Eveline,  '*  unleM  her 
legend  speaks  fisl^  in  that  matter ;  ana  unless,  as  I 
well  suspect,  your  house  is  haunted,  not  by  the  soul 
of  the  dead  who  suffered  within  its  walls^  but  by  evil 
spirits,  soch  as  the  descendants  of  Hengist  and  Hor- 
u.  are  said  still  in  secret  to  worship.'* 

"You  are  pleasant,  maiden/'  replied  the  old  laAy, 
acomfully,  "  or,  if  your  words  are  meant  in  earnest, 
the  shaft  of  vour  censure  has  glanced  aside.  A 
house,  blessed  by  the  holy  Saint  Dunstan,  and  bv 
the  royal  and  holy  Confessor,  is  no  abode  Tor  evu 
iphits.^' 

"The  bouse  of  Baldringham,'*  replied  EvelinQ,  "is 

00  abode  for  those  who  fear  such  spirits ;  and  as  I 
wiiL  with  all  humility,  avow  myself  of  the  number, 

1  shall  presently  leave  it  to  the  custody  of  Saint 
Donstan." 

"  Not  till  yon  have  broken  your  fast,  I  trust  1**  said 
*Jk  Lady  of  Baldringham :  "you  will  not,  I  hope,  do 
mj  years  and  our  remtionship  such  foul  disgrace? 

^Pardon  me,  madam,'*  replied  the  Lady  Eveline ; 
"those  who  have  experienced  your  hospitality  at 
n^t  have  little  occasion  for  breakfast  in  the  mom* 
04^— Rose,  are  not  those  loitering  knaves  assembled 
in  the  court-yard,  or  are  they  yet  on  then:  couches, 
making  up  for  the  slumber  they  have  lost  by  midnight 
disturbances  T* 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in  the  court,  and 
mounted ;  when,  with  a  low  reverence,  Eveline  en- 
deavoured to  pass  her  relation,  and  leave  the  apart- 
Bient  wUfaout  farther  ceremony.  Ermengarde  at  first 
confronted  her  with  a  grim  and  furious  gfance,  which 
nemed  to  show  a  aoutfranght  with  more  rage  than 
the  thin  blood  and  rigid  features  of  cxtreme.old  age 
had  the  power  of  expressing,  and  raised  her  ebony 
staff  aa  if  about  even  to  proceed  to  some  act  of  per- 
sonal violence.  But  she  changed  her  purpose,  and 
aoddenly  made  way  for  Eveline,  who  passed  without 
fiinher  parley ;  and  as  she  descended  the  staircase, 
which  conducted  from  the  apartment  to  the  gateway, 
she  heaid  the  voice  of  her  aunt  behind  her,  like  that 
of  an  aged  and  offended  sybil,  denouncing  wrath  and 
wo  upon  her  insolence  and  presumption. 

"Pride,**  she  exclaimed,  "goeth  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  She  who  scometh 
the  house  of  tier  forefathers,  a  stone  from  its  battle- 
ments shall  crush  her !  She  who  mocks  the  gray 
hairs  of  a  parent,  never  shall  one  of  her  own  locks 
be  sQvered  with  age  I  She  who  weds  with  a  man  of 
war  and  of  blood,  tier  end  shall  neither  be  peaoeful 
nor  bloodless!" 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other  ominous 
denunciations,  Eveline  rushed  from  the  house,  motmt- 
ed  herpnifrey  with  the  precipitation  of  a  fugitive,  and, 
aorrounded  by  her  attendants,  who  had  caught  a  part 
of  her  alarm,  though  without  conjecturing  the  cause, 
rode  hastily  into  the  forest;  old  Raoul,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  acting  as  theu*  guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  willing  to  confess  to 
herad^  by  thu^  leaving  the  habitation  of  so  near  a 
relation,  loadca  with  maledictions  instead  of  the 
blessings  which  are  usually  bestowed  on  a  departing 
kinswoman,  Eveline  hastened  forward^  until  the  huge 
oak-trees  with  intervening  arms  had  hidden  from  her 
vievir  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was  soon 
after  heard,  announcing  the  approach  of  the  patrol 
left  by  the  Constable  for  the  protection  of  the  man- 
sion^ and  who  now,  collecting  frotn  their  different 
.stations,  came  prepared  to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline 
on  her  farther  road  to  Gloucester,  great  part  of  which 
lay  through  the  extensive  forest  of  Deane,  then  a  sil- 
van region  of  large  extent,  though  now  much  denuded 
01*  trees  for  the  service  of  the  iron  mines.  The  cava- 
liers came  up  to  join  the  retinue  of  Lady  Eveline^  with 
armour  glittering  in  the  morning  rays,  trumpiets 
sounding,  horses  prancing,  neighing,  and  thrown, 
each  by  nis  chivalrous  rider,  into  the  attitude  best 
qualified  to  exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  steed  and  dex- 
terity of  the  horseman ;  while  the  lances,  streaming 
with  lon«  penoncelles.  were  brandished  in  every  man- 
ner which  could  display  elation  of  heart  and  readi- 
ness of  hand.  The  sense  of  the  military  character  of 
her  countrymen  of  Nonnandy  gave  to  Eveline  a  fill- 


ing at  once  of  secnnty  and  of  triumph,  which  ope- 
rated towards  the  dispelling  of  her  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  of  the  feverish  disorder  which  aftecied  her  nervea. 
The  nsing  sun  also—the  9ong  of  the  birds  among  the 
bowers— the  lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  were  dnvQn 
to  pasture— the  sight  of  the  hind,  who,  with  her  fawn 
trotting  by  her  side,  often  crossed  some  forest  glado 
within  view  of  tlie  dravellers,— all  contributed  to  dispel 
the  terror  of  EveHne's  nocturnal  visions,  and  soothe 
to  rest  the  more  angry  passions  which  had  agitated 
her  bosom  Ikt  her  departure  from  Baldringham.  She 
suffered^ier  palfrey  to  slacken  his  pace,  and,  with  fe- 
male attention  to  propriety,  began  to  adjust  her  riding 
robes,  and  compose  her  head-dress,  disordered  in  her 
hasty  departure.  Rose  saw  her  cheek  assume  a  paler 
but  more  settled  hue^  instead  of  the  angry  hectic 
which  had  coloured  it— saw  her  eye  become  more 
steady  as  she  looked  with  a  sort  of  triumph  upon  her 
military  attendants,  and  pardoned  (what  on  other 
occasions  she  would  probably  have  made  some  reply 
to)  her  enthusiastic  exclamations  in  praise  of  Eer 
countrymen. 

"We  journey  safe,"  said  Eveline,  "under  the  care 
of  the  princely  and  victorious  Normans.  Theirs  is 
the  noble  wrath  of  the  lion,  which  destroys  or  ia 
appeased  at  once— there  is  no  guile  in  their  romantic 
affection,  no  sullenness  mixed  with  their  generous 
indignation— they  know  the  duties  of  the  haU  as  well 
as  those  6f  batde :  and  were  they  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  arts  of  war  (which  will  only  be  when  PUnlim- 
mon  is  removed  from  its  base,)  they  would  still 
remain  superior  to  every  other  people  in  generosity 
and  courtesy." 

"  If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so  strongly  as  if  I 
shared  their  blood,"  said  Rose,  "  I  am  at  least  glad 
to  see  them  around  us,  in  woods  which  are  said  to 
abound  with  dangers  of  various  kinds.  And  I  con- 
fess, my  heart  is. the  lighter,  that  I  can  now  no  longer 
observe  the  least  vestige  of  that  ancient  mansion,  in 
which  we  passed  so  unpleasant  a  niaht,  and  the 
recollection  of  which  will  always  be  odious  to  me." 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  "  Confess  the  truth, 
Rose ;  thou  wouldst  give  thy  best  kirtle  to  know  all 
of  my  horrible  adventeire.*' 

"It  is  but.; confessing  that  I  am  a  woman,**  an- 
swered Rose ;  "  and  did  I  say  a  man,  I  dare  say  the 
difference  of  sex  Vould  imply  but  a  small  abatement 
of  curiosity.** 

"Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelingSj  which 

{>rompt  thee  to  inquire  into  my  fortunes,**  said  Eve- 
ine ;  ^*  but,  sweet  Rose,  I  give  thee  not  the  less  credit 
for  them.  Believe  me,  thou  shall  know  all— but,  1 
think,  not  now." 

"  At  your  pleasure,**  said  Rose; "  and  vet,  methinks, 
the  bearing  in  your  solitary  bosom  such  a  fearful 
secret  will  only  render  the  weight  more  intolerable. 
On  my  silence  you  may  rely  as  on  that  of  the  Holy 
Image,  which  hears  us  confess  what  it  never  reveals. 
Besides,  such  things  become  familiar  to  the  imagi- 
nation when  they  have  been  spoken  o^  and  that 
which  is  famihar  gradually  becomes  stripped  of  its 
terrors.'* 

"  Thou  spcakest  with  reason,  ihy  pnident  Rose ; 
and  surely  m  this  gallant  troop,  borne  like  a  flower 
on  a,  bush  by  my  good  palfrey  Vseulte— fresh  gales 
blowing  round  lis.  flowers  opening  and  birds  sing 
in^,  and  having  thee  by  my  bridle-rein,  I  ought  tp 
feel  this  a  fitting  time  to  communicate  what  thou 
hast  60  good  a  title  to  know.  And— yes !— thou 
shalt  know  all!— Tliou  art  not,  I  presume,  ignorant 
of  the  qualities  of  what  the  Saxons  of  this  land  call  a 
Bahr-geiet?" 

"  Pardon  me.  lady/*  answered  Rose,  "  my  father 
discouraged  my listemng  to  such  discourses.  I  might 
see  evil  itpirits  enough,  he  said,  without  my  imagi  • 
nation  being  taught  to  form  such  as  were  fantastical. 
The  word  Bahr-geist,  I  have  heard  used  by  Gillian 
and  other  Saxons ;  but  to  me  it  only  conveys  some 
idea  of  indefinite  terror,  of  which  I  have  never  asked 
nor  received  an  explanation.** 

"  Know  then,"  said  Eveline,  "  it  is  a  spectre,  usually 
the  image  of  a  departed  person,  who,  either  for  wrong 
sustained  in  some  particular  place  during  life,  or 
through  treaauie  hiaden  th6rei  or  fiam  some  aucU 
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other  eauee,  haunts  the  spot  from  time  to  time,  be- 
com(»  familiar  to  those  who  dwell  there,  takes  an 
interest  in  their  fate»  occasionally  for  good,  in  other 
instances  or  times  for  evil.  The  Bahr-geist  is,  there- 
fore. Bometimes  r^arded  as  a  good  genius,  sometimes 
as  the  avengins  neud,  attached  to  particular  families 
and  classes  of  men.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  family  of 
Baldringham  (of  no  mean  note  in  other  respects),  to 
be  subject  to  the  visits  of  such  a  being." 

"May  I  ask  the  cause  (if  it  be  knoMm)  of  such  vis- 
itation 1"  said  Rose,  desirous  to  avail  herself  to  the 
uttermost  of  the  communicative  mood  of  her  young 
lady,  which  might  not  perhaps  last  very  long. 

•^1  know  the  Ieg;end  but  imperfectly,  replied  Eve- 
line, proceeding  with  a  degree  of  calmness,  the  result 
of  strong  exertion  over  her  mental  anxiety,  "  but  in 

general  it  ran  thus :  Baldrick,  the  Saxon  hero  who 
rst  possessed  yonder  dwelling,  became  enamoured 
of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
those  Druids  of  whonri  the  Welsh  speak  so  much,  and 
deemed  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of'  sorceiy 
which  they  practised,  when  they  offered  up  human 
sacrifices  amid  those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living 
rock,  of  which  thou  hast  seen  so  many.  After  more 
than  two  years  wedlock.  Baldrick  became  weary  of 
his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that  he  formed  the  cruel  reso- 
lution of  putting  n^r  to  death.  Some  say  he  doubted 
her  fidelity— some  that  the  matter  was  pressed  on 
him  by  the  church,  as  she  was  suspected  m  heresy— 
•  some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way  lor  a  more 
wealthy  marriage— but  all  agree  in  the  result.  He 
sent  two  of  his  Cnichts  to  the  nouse  of  Baldringham, 
to  put  to  death  the  unfortunate  Vanda,  and  command- 
ed them  to  bring  him  the  rinx  which  had  circled  her 
finger  on  the  day  .of  wedlock,  in  token  that  his  oi^' 
ders  were  accomplished.  The  men  were  ruthless  in 
their  office ;  they  strangled  Vanda  in  yonder  apart- 
ment, and  as  the  hand  was  so  swollen  that  no  effort 
could  draw  off  the  ring,  they  obtained  possession  of 
it  by  severing  the  finger.  But  Ions  before  the  return 
of  those  cruel  perpetrators  of  her  death,  the  shadow 
of  Vanda  had  appeared  before  her  appalled  husband, 
and,  holding  up  to  him  her  bloody  hand,  made  him 
fearfully  sensible  how  well  his  sava^  commands  had 
been  obeyed.  After  haunting  him  in  peace  and  war, 
m  desert,  court,  and  camp,  until  he  died  despairingly 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Bahr-geist,  or 
ghost  or  the  murdered  Vanda,  became  so  terrible  in 
the  House  of  Baldringham,  that  the  succour  of  Saint 
Dunstan  was  itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds 
to  her  visitation.  •  Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  exorcism,  did,  in  requital  of  Bald- 
rick's  crime,  impose  a  strong  and  enduring  penalty 
upon  every  female  descendant  of  the  house  in  the 
third  degree;  namely,,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and 
before  their  twenty-first  year,  they  should  each  amend 
a  solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  murdered  van- 
da, saying  therein  certain  prayers,  as  well  fbr  her 
repose,  as  for  the  sufierin^  soul  of  her  murderer. 
During  that  awful  space,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  spuit  of  the  murdered  person  appears  to  the 
female  who  observes  the  vigil,  and  shows  some  sign 
of  her  future  good  .or  bad  fortune.  If  favourable,  she 
appears  wiA  a  smiling  aspect,  and  crosses  them  with 
her  unbloodied  hand;  but  she  announces  evil  fortune 
by  showing  the  hand  from  which  the  finger  was 
severed,  with  a  stern  countenance,  as  if  resenting 
npon  the  descendant  of  her  husband  his  inhuman 
cruelty.  Sometimes  she  is  said  to  speak.  These  par- 
ticulars I  learned  long  sinceXram  an  old  Saxon  dame, 
the  mother  of  our  Maigery,  who  had  been  an  attend- 
ant on  my  grandmother,  and  left  the  House  of  Bald- 
ringham when  she  made  her  escape  from  it  with  my 
father's  father." 

I*  Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this  homage," 
said  Rose,  **  which  seems  to  me— under  favour  of 
Saint  Dunstan— to  bringhumanity  into  too  close  inter- 
course with  a  being  of  a  doubtful  nature  7" 

"My  mndfatfaer  thought  so,  and  never  permitted 
my  grandmother  to  revisit  the  House  of  Baldring- 
ham after  her  marriage ;  hence  disunion  betwixt  liim 
jnd  his  son  on  the  one  part,  and  the  members  of  that 
farnily  on  the  other.  They  laid  sundry  misfortunes, 
and  particularly  the  Iqss  of  male  heirs  which  at 


that  time  befell  them,  to  my  paroit'i  not  liaiinf 
done  the  hereditary  homage  to  the  bloody-fiagnd 
Bahr-geist." 

"  And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Bon; 
"  knowinff  that  they  held  among  them  a  una  m 
hideous,  tnink  of  accepting  the  mvitation  of  udr 
Krmengarde  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  answer  you  the  qoestioD,"  nplkd 
Eveline.  "  Partly  I  feared  my  father's  receot  ahflitj; 
to  be  slain  (as  1  have  heard  him  say  hifl  aunt  oiki 
prophesied  of  him)  by  the  enemy  he  most  despisd 
might  be  the  result  of  this  rite  having  been  negnetsd: 
and  partly  I  hoped,  that  if  my  mind  should  beaffilm 
at  the  danger,  when  it  presented  itself  closer  to  iff 
eye,  it  coiud  not  be  urged  on  me  in  oounes;  m 
humanity.  You  saw  bow  soon  ray  cniel-beuted 
relative  imuncod  upon  the  opportunity,  and  how  in- 
possible  it  became  for  me,  bearing  tnename,aDiiI 
trust,  the  spirit  of  Berenger,  to  escape  from  iheoaii 
which  I  haid  involved  myself." 

"  No  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  haveemngn 
me,''  rcpLed  RobCi  "  to  place  myself  where  ap^rd«- 
sion  alone,  even  without  the  terrors  of  a  real  viatau, 
might  have  punished  my  presumption  with  iitsaoilf. 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  see  ai  lb 
horrible  rendezvous?" 

"Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  said  Rvelioe,  not ' 
her  hand  to  her  brow—"  how  I  could  witnees  mt 
which  I  distinctly  saw,  yet  be  able  to  retain  oonuDfi^ 
of  thought  and  intellect  I— I  had  recited  the  pnsam 
devotions  for  tlie  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  aann 
down  on  the  couch  which  was  assigned  me,  had  w 
aside  such  of  my  clothes  as  might  impede  mjrre^ 
I  had  surmounted,  in  short,  the  first  shockwhicll 
experienced  in  committing  myself  to  this  W^Y^^ 
chamber,  and  I  hoped  to  pass  the  night  in  sliioher 
as  sound  as  my  thoughts  were  innocent  Butlnj 
fearfully  disappointed.  I  cannot  judge  how longlbid 
slept^  when  my  bosom  was  oppressed  by  an  omiMi 
weight,  which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  my voic&tf* 
the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me  from  a» 
ing  my  breath  f  and  when  I  looked  up  to  discoTtf « 
cause  of  this  horrible  suffocation,  the  form  of^ 
murdered  British  matron  stood  over  my  couch,  tiilff 
than  life,  shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance  m 
traits  of  dignity  and  beauty  were  mingled  with  aoBS 
expression  of  vengeful  exultation,  she  held  over  nc 
the  hand  which  bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her » 
band's  cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  signed  theM 
devoting  me  to  destruction ;  while,  with  an  uneaitik 
tone,  she  uttered  these  words  :— 

'  Widow'd  wife,  and  wadded  maid. 
Betivthed,  botmy^r,  and  becnr'dr 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  apoke,  ni 
lowered  her  gory  fingers,  as  if  to  touch  my  face,  wltt 
terror  giving  me  the  power  of  which  at  first  it  depnni 
me,  I  screamed  aloud— the  casement  of  the  apannfll 
was^thrown  open  with  a  loud  noise,— and—But  w» 
signifies  my  telling  all  this  to  thee,  Rose^  who  BOf 
so  plainly,  by  the  movement  of  eye  and  lip,  thaij« 
consider  me  as  a  silly  and  childish  dreamer r      . 

"  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Roan ;  !• 
indeed  believe  that  the  witch  we  call  Mara*  hasbg 
dealing  with  you ;  but  she,  you  know,  is  by  1««J 
considered  as  no  real  phantom,  but  solely  the  cragj 
of  our  own  imagination,  disordered  by  causes  voa 
arise  from  bodily  indisposition."  j. 

"  Thou  art  learned,  maiden,"  said  Eveline,  raOJ 
peevishl]^ ;  "  but  when  I  assure  thee  that  ray  vm 
angel  came  to  my  assistance  in  a  human  fbim-aj| 
at  his  appearance  the  fiend  vanished— and  that  J 
transported  me  in  his  arms  out  of  the  cbsmber  tf 
terror,  I  think  thou  wilt,  as  a  good  Christian,  i» 
more  faith  in  that  which  I  tell  you."  , 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I  caifflOV 
replied  Rose.  "  It  is  even  that  circumstance  «■» 
guardian  angel  which  makes  me  consider  the  wMi 
as  a  dreaiiL  A  Nofman  sentinel^  whom  I  my* 
called  from  his  post  on  purpose,  did  indeed  cooeii 
your  assistance,  andL  breaking  into  your  spa^JJ* 
transported  you  to  that  where  I  myself  received  J» 
from  his  arms  in  a  lifeless  condition."  ,    .  , 

"A  Norman  soldier,  ha  !"  said  Evefi&e,  colouiai 
*  Ephialtet.  or  Nifhtnara. 
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ertreDiety ;  "  ilid  to  whom,  maiden,  did  yon  dare  mwe 
eommtssiOQ  to  break  into  my  sleepme-cfiambef  ?" 

'*  Your  eyes  flash  anger,  madam^  hut  is  it  reason- 
able  they  snonM  ?— Did^  I  not  hear  your  screams  of 
agony,  and  was  I  to  stand  fettered  oy  ceremony  at 
Boch  a  moment  ?•— no  more  than  if  the  caslle  had  been 
on  fire." 

"I  ask  yon  again.  Rose,"  said  her  mistress,  9tiH 
with  diflcomposare,  thoush  less  angrily  than  at  first 
"whom  you  directed  to  break  into  mv  apartment  T 

■  Indeed,  I  know  not,  ladv,"  said  kose ;  "  for  be- 
■des  that  be  was  muffled  in  bis  mantle,  httle  chance 
was  there  of  ray  knowing  his  features,  even  had  I 
Been  them  fully.  But  I  can  soon  discover  the  cavalier : 
and  I  will  set  about  it  that  I  may  give  him  the  reward 
I  promised,  and  warn  him  to  be  auent  and  discreet  in 
tiuB  natter.'* 

"  Do  80,"  said  Eveline ;  **  and  if  you  find  him  among 
those  soldiers  who  attend  as,  I  will  indeed  lean  to 
thioe  opinion,  and  think  that  fantasy  had  the  chief 
rinie  in  the  evils  I  have  endured  the  last  night." 

Rose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and  accom- 
panied by  her  mistress,  rode  up  to  Philip  Guarine,  the 
GoflJttMa's  squire,  who  for  the  present  commanded 
tkeir  little  escort.  "  Good  Guarine,"  she  said,  "  1  had 
talk  with  one  of  those  sentinels  last  night  from  ray 
window,  and  he  did  mc  some  service,  for  which  I 
pfomised  him  recompense— Will  you  inquire  for  the 
mm,  that  rmay  pay  him  bis  guerdon  T* 

"Traly,  I  will  owe  him  a  guerdon  also,  pretty 
nudenr  answered  the  squire ;  "  for  if  a  lance  of  them 
JpnMOMd  near  enough  the  honse  to  hold  speech  from 
tbe  window^  he  transgressed  the  precise  orders  of  his 
watch  r* 

V'Toah!  yoQ  must  forgive  that  ^r  my  sake,"  said 
ofm.  **!  warrant,  had^I  called  on  yourself  stout 
uoaniie,  I  should  have  bad  influence  to  bring  you 
tioder  my  chamber  vrindow." 
^^^guine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shouMers.— 

iiiie  it  is,"  be  said,  "  when  women  arc  in  place, 
fflggwne  is  in  danger."  i 

He  Uien  went  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
JBORK  bis  band,  and  returned  with  the  assurance, 
ottt  h]fl  soldiers,  generally  and  severally,  denied 
MJjng  aporoached  the  mansion  of  the  Lady  Ermen- 
I»JM  on  the  preceding  night 

TMu  seest,  Rose,*^  said  Evdine,  with  a  ognificant 
wkjo  her  attendant 

The  poor  rogues  are  afiraid  of  Guarine's  severity," 
aauRose,  '*aBd^dare  not  tell  the  truth— I  shall  have 
nine  one  in  private  claiming  the  reward  of  me." 

I.wook)  I  had  the  privilege  myself  damsel,"  said 
uaannc;  "but  for  these  feltows,  they  are  not  so  ti- 
BorooB  as  you  suppose  them,  being  even  too  ready  to 
gwch  iheir  roguery  when  it  hath  less  excuse— Be- 
fBMi  I  promised  them  impunity.  Have  you  any  thing 
wthcrlp  order  r 

Nothing,  good  Gu arine,"  saki  Eveline ;  "  only  this 
inuldonanve  to  procure  wine  for  thy  soldiers,  that 
]wy  may  spend  the  next  night  more  merrily  than  the 
JjJt--*Aiid  now  he  is  gone,— Maiden,  thou  must,  I 
w«li,  be  now  well  aware,  that  what  thou  sawest, 
»y  no  eartWy  being?" 

I  mast  beueve  mme  own  ears  and  eyes,  madam," 
•Wed  Rose. 

o  P°~^«*  allow  me  the  same  privilege,"  answered 
2fhne-  Believe  me  that  my  deliverer  (foreo  I  must 
M  nimj  bore  the  features  of  one  wlio  neither  was, 
■•r  eoQid  be,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baldringham. 
TOme  bat  one  thing-Whai  dost  thou  think  of  this 
♦"'xwimary  prediction— 

'  Vidow'd  wife,  and  wedd«d  mafd, 
^^         Itetrotbed,  beunjrer,  and  betniy«d1' 
gwwat  say  it  is  an  idle-  invention  of  my  brain— 
w  think  it  for  a  moment  tbe  speech  of  a  tnie  diviner, 
IM  what  wouMst  thou  say  of  it  7" 
^ThM  you  may  be  betrayed,  my  dearest  lady,  but 
■fW  can  be  a  betrayer,"  answered  Rose,  with  ani- 

laatwn. 
Efeline  reached  lier  hand  out  to  her  friend,  and  as 

we  pRseed  afibctionately  that  which  Rose  gave  in 

JwonL  she  whispered  to  her  with  energy,  "I  thank 

jBee  for  the  judymeitt,  which  my  own  heart  con- 


A  cloud  of  dust  now  annotmeed  the  approach  of  the 
Constable  of  Chester  and  his  retinue,  augmented  by 
the  attendance  of  his  host  Sir  William  Herbert,  and 
some  of  his  neighbours  aqd  kinsmen,  who  came  to  pay 
their  reppecis  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
by  which  appellation  Eveline  was  known  upon  her 
passage  through  their  territory. 

Evelin«- remarked,  that,  at  their  greeting,  De  Lacy 
looked  with  displeased  surprise  at  the  disarrangement 
of  her  dress  and  equipage,  which  her  hasty  departure 
from  Baldringham  had  necessarilji  occasioned ;  and 
she  was,  on  her  part,  struck  virith  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  am  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  ordinary  person,  who  maybe  received 
with  negligence,  and  treated  slightly  witti  impunity." 
For  the  first  time,  she  thought  that,  though  always 
deficient  in  grace  ^nd  beauty,  the  Constable's  coun- 
tenance was  formed  to  express  the  more  angry  pas- 
sions with  force  and  vivacity,  and  that  she  who 
shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay  her  account  with 
the  implicit  surrender  of  her  will  and  wishes  to  those 
of  an  arbitrary  lord  and  master. 

But  the  cloud  soon  passed  from  the  Constable's 
brow;  and  in  the  conversation  which  he  afterwards 
maintained  with  Herbert  and  the  other  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  greet  and 
accompany  them  for  a  little  way  on  their  journey, 
Eveline  had  occasbq  to  admire  his  superiority,  both 
of  sense  and  expressk>n,  and  to  remark  the  attention 
and  deference  with  which  his  words  were  listenetl  to 
by  men  too  high  in  rank,  and  too  proud,  readily  to  ad* 
rait  any  pre-eminence  that  was  not  founded  on  ac- 
knowledged merit.  The  regard  of  women  is  generally 
much  intiuenced  by  the  estimation  which  an  indivi- 
dual maintains  in  the  opinion  of  men :  and  Eveline, 
when  she  concluded  her  ioumey  in  the  Benedictine 
nunnery  in  Gloucester,  could  not  think  without  respect 
upon  the  renowned  warrior,  and  celebrated  politician, 
whose  acknowledged  abilities  appeared  to  place  nim 
above  everv  one  wnom  she  had  seen  approach  him. 
His  wife,  Civeline  thought  (and  she  was  not  without 
ambition,)  if  relinquishing  some  of  those  qualities  in  a 
husband  wl;ich  are  in  youth  most  captivating  to  the 
female  imagination,  must  be  still  generally  honoured 
and  respected,  and  have  contentment,  if  not  romantic 
felicity,  within  her  reach. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thx  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four  monthar 
with  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Constable  of  Chester  saw 
his  suit  advance  and  prosper  as  it  would  probably  hwve 
done  imder  that  of  the  deceased  Raymond  Berenger, 
her  brother.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  but  for 
the  supposed  vision  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gra- 
titude which  that  supposed  vision  had  called  forth, 
the  natural  dislike  of  so  young  a  person  to  a  match  so 
unequal  in  years  might  nave  effectually  opposed  hi« 
success.  Indeed  Eveline,  while  honouring  the  Con- 
stoble's  virtues,  doing  justice  to  his  high  character, 
and  admiring  his  talents,  could  never  altogether  di- 
vest herself  of  a  secret  fear  of  him,  whicli,  while  it 
prevented  her  from  expressing  any  direct  dinipproba 
tion  of  his  addresses,  caused  her  sometimes  to  shud 
der,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming 
successful. 

The  ominous  words,  "betraying  and  betrayed," 
would  then  occur  to  her  memory;  and  when  her  aunt 
(the  period  of  the  deepest  mourning  being  elapsed) 
had  fixed  a  day  for  her  betrothal,  she  looked  forward 
tait  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  for  which  she  was  unable 
to  account  to  herself,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  dream,  she  concealed  even  from  Father 
Aldrovand  in  the  hours  of  confession.  It  was  not 
aversion  to  the  Constable— it  was  far  less  preference 
to  any  other  suitor— it  was  one  of  those  instinctive 
movements  and  emotions  by  which  Nature  seems  to 
warn  us  of  npproaching.danger,  though  fumiBhing  no 
informatipn  respecting  its  nature,  and  suggesting  no 
means  of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  irpprehension, 
that  if  they  had  been  seconded  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Roee  Flammock,  as  formedy,  they  might  perliap* 
86^ 
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have  led  to  Eveline's  even  yet  forming  some  resolution 
unfavourable  to  the  suit  of  the  Constable.  But,  still 
more  zealous  for  her  lady's  honour  than  even  for  her 
happiness,  Rose  had  strictly  forborne  every  effort 
which  could  affect  Eveline's  purpose  when  she  had 
once  expressed  her  approbation  of  De  Lacy's  address- 
es;  and  whatever  she  thought  or  anticmated  con- 
cerning the  proposed  marriage,  she  seemed  from  that 
moment  to  consider  it  as  an  event  which  must  neces- 
aarily  take  place. 

De  Lacy  hims^f,  as  he  learned  more  intimately  to 
know  the  merit  of  the  prize  which  he  was  desirous  of 
possessing,  looked  forward  with  different  feelings  to- 
wards the  union,  than  those  with  which  he  had  first 
proposed  the  measure  to  Raymond  Berenger.  It  was 
tlien  a  mere  match  of  interest  and  convenience, 
which  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  proud  and  politic 
feudal  lord,  as  the  best  mode  of  consolidating  the 
power  and  perpetuating  the  line  of  his  family.  Nor 
did  even  the  splendour  of  Eveline's  beauty  make  that 
impresHon  upon  De  Lacy,  which  it  was  calculated  to 
do  on  the  fiery  and  impassioned  chivalry  of  the  age. 
He  was  past  that  period  of  life  when  the  wise  are  cap- 
tivated oy  outward  form,  and  might  have  said  with 
truth,  as  well  as  with  discretion,  that  he  could  have 
wished  his  beautiful  bride  several  years  older,  and  pos- 
sessec  of  a  more  moderate  portion  of  personal  charms, 
in  order  to  have  rendered  the  match  more  fitted  for  his 
own  age  and  disposition.  This  stoicisni,  however, 
vanish^,  when,  on  repeated  interviews  with  his  des- 
tined bride,  he  found  that  she  was  indeed  inexpenenced 
in  life,  but  desirous  to  be  ^ided  by  superior  wisdom; 
and  that,  although  gifted  with  high  spirit,and  a  disposi- 
tion which  b^san  to  recover  its  natural  elastic  gayety, 
she  was  gentle,  docile,  and.  above  all,  endowed  with  a 
firmness  of  principle,  which  seemed  to  give  assurance 
that  she  would  tread  uprightly,  and  without  spot,  the 
slippery  paths  in  which  youth,  rank,  and  beauty,  are 
doomed  to  move.  , 

As  iieelingsof  a  warmer  and  more  impassioned  kind 
towards  Eveline  began  to  glow  in  De  Lacy's  bosom, 
his  engagements  as  a  cnisader  became  more  and  more 
burdensome  to  him.  The  Benedictine  ^bbess,  the 
natural  guardian  of  Eveline's  happiness,  added  to 
these  feelings  by  her  reasoning  and  remonstrancea 
Although  a  nun  and  a  devotee,  she  held  in  reverence 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  comprehended  so 
much  or  it  as  to  be  aware,  that  its  important  purposes 
could  not  be  accompUshed  while  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe  was  interposed  betwixt  the  married  pair; 
lor  as  to  a  hint  froni  the  Constable,  that  his  young 
spouse  might  accompany  him  into  the  dangerous  ana 
dissolute  preciuts  of  the  Crusaders'  camp,  the  good 
lady  crossixl  herself  with  horror  at  4he  proposal,  and 
never  permitted  it  to  be  a  second  time  mentioned  in 
her  presence. 

It  was  not  however,  uncommon  for  kings,  princes, 
and  other  persons  oi  high  consequence,  who  had 
taken  upon  them  the  vow  to  rescue  Jerusalem,  to  ob- 
uin  delays,  and  even  a  total  remission  of  their  engage- 
ment, by  proper  application  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
'  The  Constable  was  sure  to  possess  the  full  advantage 
of  his  sovereign's  interest  and  countenance,  in  seeking 
permissiou  to  remain  in  England,  for  he  was  the  noble 
to  whose  valour  and  policy  Henry  had  chiefly  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  the  disorderly  Welsh  marches ; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  with  his  good-will  that  so 
useful  a  subject  had  ever  assumed  the  cross. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  private  betwixt  the  Ab- 
bess and  the  Constable,  that  the  latter  should  solicit 
at  llome,  and  with  the  Pope's  Legate  in  England,  a 
remission  of  his  vow  for  at  least  two  years;  a  favour 
which  it  was  thought  could  scarce  be  refused  to  one 
of  his  wealth  and  influence,  backed  as  it  was  with  the 
most  libfiral  offers  of  assistance  towards  the  redemp- 
uon  of  the  Holy  Land.  His  offers  were  indeed  mu- 
nificent ;  for  he  proposed,  if  his  own  personal  attend- 
ance were  dispensed  with,  to  send  a  hundred  lances  at 
his  own  cost,  each  lance  accompanied  by  two  squires, 
three  archers,  and  a  varlet  or  horse-boy ;  being  double 
the  reimue  by  which  his  own  person  was  to  have 
been  accompanied.  He  sffered  besides  to  deposit  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  bezants  to  the  general  expenses 
•f  the  eopediuon,  to  sumnder  to  the  use  of  the  Chris- 


tian armament  those  equipped  veaaeU  which  hahd 
provided,  and  which  even  now  awaited  the  embaik- 
ation  of  himself  and  his  followers. 

Yet,  while  making  these  magnificent  raofien,  tki 
Constable  could  not  ndp  feeling  they  would  be  inaife- 
quate  to  the  expectations  of  the  rigid  prelate  BaMidB, 
who,  as  he  had  himself  reached  the  crusade,  au 
brought  the  Constable  and  many  others  into  that 
holy  ensa^ment,  must  needs  see  with  diapLeesoRthi 
work  of  his  eloquence  endangered,  by  the  retreat  d 
so  important  an  associate  from  his  fovourita  entetprist 
To  soften,  therefore,  his  disappointment  «s  madiM 
possible,  the  Constable  offered  to  the  Archlushap,  tbi, 
in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  license. to  remsia  ii' 


Britain,  his  forces  should  be  led  by  his  nephew,  Os- 
mian  Lacy,  already  renowned  for  hie  eany  ieiavi 
chivalry,  the  present  hope  of  his  hous&  arid,  fidng 
heirs  ox  his  own  body,  its  fature  heed  and  auppoit 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent,  method  d 
communicating  this  proposal  to  the  Arcbbiehop  Baia> 
win,  through  a  mutual  friend,  on  whose  good  offM 
he  could  depend,  and  whose  interest  with  the  Pnitie 
was  regardigd  as  great.  But  notwithstanding  lb 
splendour  of  the  proposal,  the  Prelate  heard  it  «lk 
sullen  and  obstinate  silenos.  and  referred  for  anses 
to  a  personal  conference  with  the  Constable  ataaw; 
pointed  day.  when  concerns  of  the  church  wouUcil 
the  Archbishop  to  the  city  of  Gloucester.  The  i^sit 
of  the  mediator  was  such  as  induced  the  Comokk 
to  expect  a  severe  struggle  with  the  proud  and  ps«er- 
ful  churchman:  but,  himself  proud  andDOwenul'B' 
backed  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  be  did  noto- 
pect  to  be  foiled  in  the  contest. 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be  pie^tiosaly 
adjusted,  as  well  as  the  recent  loss  of  Evetine'ifr' 
ther,  gave  an  air  of  privacy  to  De  Lacy's  oourtsUn 
and  prevented  its  being  signalized  by  toumaoMsii 
and  feats  of  military  skill,  in  which  he  wcnid  hmm 
been  otherwise  desirous  to  display  his  addrees  m  Ae 
eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  rulee  of  th^  convent  pR- 
vented  his  giving  entenainments  of  dancing,  warn, 
or  other  more  pacific  revels;  and  although  the  Gca- 
stable  displayed  his  affection  by  the  most  spknM 
gifts  to  his  future  bride  and  her  attendants,  the  wkh 
affair,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experienced  Dame  Giffia, 
proceeded  more  with  the  solemnity,  of  a-fimeral,  Am 
the  light  pace  of  an  appoaching  bridal. 

The  bride  herself  felt  something  of  this,  and  thofj^ 
occasionally  it  might  have  been  hghtenea  by  the  rvm 
of  young  Damian,  in  whose  age,  so  nearly  con» 
ponding  to  her  own.  she  might  have  expected  soar 
relief  from  the  formal  courtship  of  his  graver  uadja 
But  he  came  not;  and  from  what  the  Oonstable  mH 
concerning  him,  she  was  led  to  imajdne  that  tbe» 
lations  had.  for  a  dme  at  least,  exchanged  ui  n>a 
tions  and  character.  The  elder  De  Lucy  oondiaiA 
indeed,  in  nominal  observance  of  his  vow,  to  dva 
in  a  pavilion  by  the  gates  of  Gloucester;  bat  he «!> 
dom  donned  his  armour,  subsututed  costly  duamk 
and  silk  for  his  war-worn  shamoy  doublet,  aadi^ 
fected  at^  his  advanced' time  of  lite  mofe  sayetTjif 
attire  than  his  contemporaries  remembered  aa  m^ 
tinguishing  his  early  youth.  His  nephew,  on  the  eoa- 
trary,  resided  almost  constantly  on  the  marches  «f 
Wales,,  occupied  in  settling  by  prudence,  or  iiiihilay| 
by  main  force,  the  various  disturbances  by  whSw 
these  provinces  were  continually  agitated;  aind  E«^ 
line  learned  with  surpriss,  that  it  waa  with  diflicii^ 
his  undo  had  prevailed  on  him  to  be  present  at  die 
ceremony  of  their  being  betrothed  to  each  othet  e( 
as  the  Normans  entitled  the  ceremony,  ihoija^ 
cailles.  This  engagement,  which  preceded  the  actal 
marriage  for  a  space  more  or  less,  accovdins  to  d^ ! 
cumstances,  was  usually  celebrated  with  a  menaiij^^ 
corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the  contracting  pamibi 

The  Constable  added,  with  expressions  of  iinis|| 
that  Damian  gave  himself  too  Uttle  rsst,  oooi* ' 
his  early  youth,  alept  too  little,  and  indulged 
restless  a  disposition— that  his  health  was  sd 
~and  that  a  learned  Jewiah  leech,  whose  opinion 
been  taken,  had  given  his  advice  that  the  warmth 
more  genial  climate  was  necessarv  to  restore  his  ' 
stitution  to  its  general  and  natural  vigour. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret,  Sot  she  j 
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nemberpd  Damian  as  tbe  angel  of  gcod  tidktgs.  who 
im  brooght  her  news  of  deli?erance  from  the  forces 
if  the  VVeish ;  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  had 
net.  though  mournful^  broui?ht  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
ecollection,  so  genric  Had  been  the  youth's  deport- 
oeni,  and  so  consoiing  his  expreseions  of  svinpathy. 
Ihe  wished  she  could  see  him,  that  she  noight  herself 
idge  of  the  nature  of  his  illness  { for,  like  other  dam- 
els  of  that  agp,  she  wa*  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
rt  of  healing,  and  *-^d  been  tao^t  bv  Father  Aldro- 
and,  himselx  .no  mean  physician,  now  to  ettract 
eallng  essences  from  plants  and  herbs  gathered  un- 
er  planetary  hours.  She  thought  it  possible  that 
«r  talents  in  this  art,  slight  as  they  were,  might  per- 
aps  be  of  service  to  one  already  her  friend  and 
berator,  and  soon  aboitt  to  become  ner  very  near  re- 
Uioo. 

It  waa  therefore  with  a  sensation  of  pleesnre, 
liogfed  wrth  some  conftision,  (at  the  idea,  doubtless, 
r  aasumin?  the  part  of  medical  adriser  to  so  young 
patient,}  that  one  evening,  while  the  convent  was 
aenibled  about  some  business  of  their  chapter,  she 
eard  GiHian  announce  that  the  kinsman  of  the 
<ord  Constable  desired  to  speak  with  her.  She 
qatched  up  the  veJ.  which  she  wore  in  compliance 
M(h  the  customs  of  the  house,  and  hasfiiy  descended 
)  tbe^pBiiour,  conim,uiding  the  attendance  of  Oillian, 
rho,  nevertheleas,  did  nof  think  proper  to  obey  the 

blAl. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man  whem  she 
i«d  neVer  seen  before  advanced,  kneeled  on  one  knee^ 
ad  taking  op  the  hem  of  her  veil,  saluted  it  with  an 
Jr  of  the  most  profound  respect.  She  stepped  back, 
nipnftd  and  alarmed,  although  there  was  nothing 
a  the  appearance  of  the  stranger  to  jnstify  her  ap- 
mbeosioa.  He  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
ige,  tall  of  stature,  and  bearing  a  noble  though  wasted 
oni^  and  a  countenance  on  which  disease,  or  per- 
haps youthful  indulgence,  had  antmipated  the  traces 
}f  agi  His  demeanour  seemed  courteous  and  rs- 
IpectAd,  even  in  a  degree  which  approached  fo  ex- 
ina.  He  observed  Kveline's  surprise,  and  said,  in  a 
ime  of  pride,  mingled  with  emotion,  "  I  fear  tliat  I 
tavebecn  mistaken,  and  that  ray  visit  is  regarded -as 
ouDwelcome  intrusion.'* 

Arise, .sir,"  answered  Eveline,  "and  let  me  know 
Km  Dame  and  business.  I  was  summoned  to  a  kin»- 
um  of  the  ConsiaMe  of  Chester." 

And  yoQ  expected  the  stripling  Damian,''  an* 
Jfered  the  stranger.  "But  the  match  with  which' 
uKland  rings  will  connect  you  with  others  of  the 
MSe  besides  that  young  person ;  and  smongst  these, 
mil  the  kckless  Randal  de  Lacy.  Perhaps,"  con- 
Boed  he,  "the  fair  Eveline  Berenper  may  not  even 
iw  beard  his  name  breathed  by  his  more  fortunate 
nisiDfln— more  fortunate  in  evfeiy  respect,  but  most 
Brtimaie  in  his  present  prospects." 
This  comphment  was  accompanied  by  a  deep 
cverence  and  Eveline  stood  much  embarrassed  how 
> reply  to  his  civilities;  for  although  she  now  well 
toiembcred  to  have  heard  this  Randal  slightly  men- 
WBcdby  the  Constable  when  speaking  of  nis  family, 
t%a«  in  terras  which  impliea  that  there  was  no 
pod  understanding  betwixt  them.  She  therefore 
t'r  relumed  his  (curtesy  by  general  thanks  for  the* 
Mouf  ol  his  visit,  trusting  he  would  then  retire  j 
«  Rich  was  not  his  pnrr>ose. 

I  comprehend,"  he  saW,  '*from  the  coWness  with 
men  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  receives  me:  that 
pat  she  has  heard  of  me  from  my  kinsman  {if  in- 
w  ne  thouglit  me  worthy  of  being  mentioned  to 
«r  at  all)  has  been,  fo  say  the  least,  unfavourable. 
m  yet  my  name  once  stood  as  high  in  fields 
■  coorta,  as  that  of  the  Constable :  nor  in  it  aught 
IWB  dist^raceful  than  what  is  indeeo  often  esteemed 
g  worst  of  dragracea— poverty,  which  prevents  mv 
Ju  aapmng  to  places  of  honour  and  fame.  If  my 
gthful  follies  have  been  numerous,  I  have  paid  for 
■•a  by  ihe  loss  of  my  fortune,  and  the  degradation 
fray  condition ;  and  therein  my  happy  kinsman 
tegnt.  if  he  pleased,  do  me  some  aki— I  mean  not 
«th  his  purae  or  estate;  for,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would 
[01  live  on  alms  extorted  fifom  the  reluctant  hand  of 
Aeatraai^  friend;  but  his  oountenanoe  wouM  put 


htm  to  no  ooet,  and,  la  so  f<r,  I  might  eq^t  aon 
favour." 

*'In  that  my  Lord  Constable,"  aaki  Eveline,  "mui 
judge  for  himself.  I  have--€s  yet«  at  least— no  rigb 
to  interfere  in  his  family  affairs;  and  if  I  should  ev« 
have  such  right,  it  will  well  bocome  me  to  be  cautiou 
how  I  oae  it.^^ 

"It  ia  prudently  answered,"  replied  Randal;  "bu 
wliat  1  ask  of  voo  is  meraly,  that  you,  in  youi*  gentle 
nesa,  would  please  to  convey  ta  my  cousin  a  suit 
which  I  find  it  bard, to  bring  my  ruder  toiwueto  utie 
with  sufReienc  submissioo.  The  uaurera,  whose  clainu 
have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  my  means,  now  menaci 
merwith  a  dungeon ;  a  threat  which  they  dared  not  mat 
ter,  far  less  attempt  to  execote,  were  it  not  that  they  aei 
me  an  outcast,  onprotectad  by  the  natural  head  of  m] 
family,  and  regard  me  rather  as  they  would  aomi 
unfriended  vagrant,  than  as  a  descendant  of  the  pow- 
erful House  of  Lacy.** 

''It  is  a  sad  necessity,"  replied  Eveline;  "but  I  sei 
not  how  I  can  help  you  in  aueh extremity." 

** Easily,"  replied  Randal  de  Lacy.  "The  dayoi 
your  betrothal  is  fixed,  as  I  hear,  reported;  and  it  it 
your  rijjht  to  select  what  witngssee  you  please  to  th< 
solemnity,  which  may  the  samts  bless  I  To  ever) 
one  but  myself,  presence  or  absence  on  that  occasion 
is  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony— to  me  it  ia  almost  life 
or  death.  So  am  I  situated,  that  the  marked  instance 
of  slight  or  contempt,  implied  by  mye.Telusion  from 
this  meeting  of  our  nmily,  wiU  be  held  for  the  signal 
of  my  fioal  expolaon  from  the  House  of  |he  DeLacya, 
and  lor  a  thousand  bloodhounds  to  assail  me  without 
mercy  or  forbearance,  whom,  cowards  as'they  are, 
even  the  slightest  ahow  of  eoimienftnce  irom  tny 
powciri^d  kinsman  would  oomf>el  to  stand  at  bay. 
But  why  should  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking  thus? 
—Farewell,  madam— be  hanpy^and  do  not  think  of 
me  the  more  harshly,  .that  tor  a  few  minutes  1  have 
broken  the  tenor  of  your  happy  thoughts,  by  fotdiig 
my  misfortunes  on  your  norics.^' 
^*Stay,  shr,"  said  Eveline,  afiected  by  the  tone  aod 
manner  of  the  noble  soppltsnt;  "yoo  shall  not  have 
it  to  say  ^at  yon  have  tpkl  your  diatress  to  Eveline 
Berenger,  without  receivmg  such  ^id  as  is  in  her 
power  to  give.  I  will  meniion  your  request  to  the 
Constable  of  Cheater." 

**  You  must  do  nlore,  if  y6u  reaUy  mean  to  asaist 
me,"  said  Randal  4e  LAcy.  **you  muat  make  that 
request  your  own.  You  do  not  know,"  said  he, 
contintiing  to  bend  on  her  a  fixed  and  expressive 
look,  **how  hard  it  is  to  elian«e  the  fixed  ptirpesa 
of  a  De  Lacy— a  twelvemonth  nence  you  will  pro- 
bably be  better  acquainted  with  the  finn  textnra  of 
otn*  resolufk>ns.  But,  at  preaent,  what  can  withstand 
jf^our  wish  should  you  deign  to* express  it?" 

"Your  suit,  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  fbr  wsnt  of  m/ 
advancing  it  with  my  good  word  and  good  wishes,'* 
replied  Eveline:  "but  you  must  foe  well  aware  that 
its  success  or  failure  most  rest  with  the  Constable 
himself* 

Randal  de  Lacy  took  his  leave  with  the  same  air 
of  deep  reverence  which  had  marked  hia  entrance; 
only  that,  as  he  Then  saluted  the  skirt  of  Eveline's 
rob&  he  now  rendered  the  same  homage  by  touching 
her  hand  with  his  Hp.  She  saw.  hmi  depart  with  a 
mixture  of  emorions,  in  which  compassion  was  pre- 
dominant; although  in  his  complaints  of  the  Con- 
Btnble's  nnkindness  to  him  there  was  somethiiv 
oflensrve,  and  his  avowal  of  follies  and  excess  aeemen 
uttered  rather  in  the  spiht  of  wounded  piide,  than  in 
that  of  contrition. 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  slie  tokl 
him  of  the  visit  of  RAndal,  and  of  his  r^est;  and 
strictly  observing  his  countenanoe  while  she  spoke^ 
she  saw,  that  at  the  first  meniion  of  his  kinsmanla 
name,  a  gleam  of  anger  ^t  along  his  featurea.  He 
soon  subdued  it.  however,  and  fixing  his  cyea  on  the 
ground,  listened  to  Eveline's  detailea  account  of  the 
visit,  and  her  request  "that  Randall  might  bteoos  of 
the  invitet*  witnesses  to  th&r  Jtanoaiiles.'* 

The  Cuftftable  paused  fbr  a  moment,  as  if  he  weia 
considering  how  to  elude  the  solicitation.  At  leiigtJi 
he  replied,  "  You  do  not  know  for  whom  yon  aak  ibis, 
er  you  woukl  #erha^  hate  teboine  ysur  wqmKt; 
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neifter  ar^you  azmriMd  of  itsfutl  import,  though  my 
crafty  cousin  welf  knows,  thai  when  I  do  faim  this 
grace  which  he  asks,  I  bind  myself,  ad  itwere,  m  the 
eye  of  the  world  once  roore^and  it  will  be  for  the 
third  time—to  interfere  in  his  afllairs,  and  place  them 
dn  such  a  footinar  as  may  afibrd  him  the  means  of  re- 
establishing his  fallen  consequence,  and  repairing  his 
numerous  enrors." 

^'  And  wherefore  not,  my  lord  7"  said  me  generous 
Eveline.  "  If  he  has  been  ruined  only  through  foUias, 
he  is  now  of  an  hg»  when  these  are  no  longer  tempt* 
ing  snares ;  and  if  his  heart  and  hand  begoud,  he  may 
yet  be  an  honour  to  the  House  of  De  Lacy." 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "  He  hath  indeed," 
h^  said,  "a  heart  and  hand  fit  for  service,  God 
knowetn,  whether  in  good  or  evil.  But  never  shall 
it  be  said  that  you,  my  fair  Eveline,  made  Request 
of  Hugh  de  IstiCfi  which  he  was  not  to  his  uttermost 
willing  to  comply  with.  Randall  shall  attend  at  oijr 
HancailUs ;— there  is  indeed  the  more  cause  fo|  his 
attendance,  as  I  somewhat  fear  we  may  lack  that 
of  our  valued  nephew  Damian,  whose  malady  rather 
increases  than  decUnes,  and,  as  I  hear,  with  strange 
symptoms  of  unwonted  disturbance  of  mind  and  starts 
of  temper,  to  ¥^ich  the  youth  hath  not  hitherto  been 
subject.*' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ittaf  oat  the  memr  beHt.  the  bHda  ftf>pr(Mfihe& 
The  btuih  upon  her  choek  hat  thamed  the  morninc, 
Far  that  ii  dainiinff  palcl7-    Graot,  nod  Munti.    - 
Tbeae  clouds  belokea  naatht  of  evil  omeo  I— Old  PlOf. 

Trb  day  o{  the  fancaiUeB^  or  espousals,  was  bow 
approaching;  and  it  seems  that  neither  the  profession 
Of  the  AboeBs,  nor  her  practice  at  least,  were  so 
'  rigid  as  to  prevent  her  selecting  the  great  parlour 
of  the  convent  for  that  holy  rite,  although  neces- 
«arily  introducing  many  male  guests  within  those 
vestal  precincts,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  rite 
itself  was  the  preliminary  to  a  state  which  the  in- 
mates of  the  cloister  had  renounced  for  ever.    The 
Abbess's  Norman  pride  of  birth,  and  the  real  interest 
which  she  took  in  her  niece's  advancement,  overcame 
all  scniples ;  nnd  the  venerable  mother  might  be  seen 
in  unwonted  bustle,  now  giving  orders  to  thegardener 
for  decking  the  apartment  with  flowers— now  to  her 
oellaress,  her  precentrix,  and  the  Iay>sisters  of  the 
kitchen,  for  preparing  a  splendid  banquet,  mingUiig 
her  commands  on  these  worldly  subjects  with  ani 
occasional  ejaculation  on  their  vanity  and  worthless- 
ness,  and  every  now  and  then  converting  the  busy 
and  anxious  looks  which  she  threw  upon  her  prepara- 
tions into  a  solemn  turning  upward  of  eyes  and  fold- 
ing of  hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the  mere  eorthjy 
pomp  which  she  took  such  trouble  in  superintending. 
At  another  time  the  good  lady  might  have  been  seen 
in  close  consultation  with  Father  Aldrovand,  upon  the 
ceremonial,  civil  and  religkms,  which  was  to  accom- 
pany a  solemnity  of  such  consequence  to  her  family. 
Mean  while  the  reins  of  discipline,  although  re- 
lazed  for  a  season,  were  not  entirely  thrown  loose. 
The  outer  court  of  the  convent  was  indeed  for  the 
time  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  male  sex ;  but 
the>yoniiger  sister^i  and  novices  of  the  house  beine 
carefully  secluded  in  the  more  inner  apartments  of 
the  extensive  btiildtng,  under  tho  immediate  eye  of  a 
grim  old  nun,  or,  as  the  conventual  rule  designed  her, 
an  ancient, sad,  and  virtuous-person.  termedMistress 
of  the  Novices,  were  not  permitted  to  poljute  their 
eyes  by  looking  on  waving  plumes  and  rustling  man- 
tles. A  few  sisters.  indeedTof  the  Abbess's  own  stand- 
ing, were  left  at  uberty.  being  such  goods  as  it  was 
thought  could  not,  in  shopman's  phrase,  take  harm 
lirom  the  air,  and  which  are  therefore  left  lying  loose 
on  the  counter.  These  an|iquated  dames  went  mump- 
ing about  with  much  aflecied  indifference,  and  a  great 
deal  of  real  curiosity,  endeavouring  indirectly  to  get 
information  concerning  names,  and  dresses,  and 
decorations,  without  daring  to  show  such  interest  in 
these  vanities  as  actual  questions  on  the  subject  might 
nav^  implied. 


lowed  precinet  the  few  only  who  were  to  be  pr  jaent  at 
the  solemnity,  with  their  principal  attendants;  and 
while  the  former  were  ushered  with  all  due  ceremony 
into  the  apartments  dressed  out  for  the  occasion,  the 
attendants,  although  deuinedin  the  outer  court,  were 
liberally  supplied  with  refreshments  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial kind;  and  had  the  amusement,  so  dear  to 
the  menial  classes,  of  examining  and  criticisinfi  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  aa  they  passed  into  the  i&t^ 
nor  apartnienis  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Amongst  the  domestic^  who  were,  thus  employn^ 
were  old  Raout  the  huntsman  and  his  jolly  darner— 
he  gay  and  glorious,  in  a  new  cassock  of  green  vel- 
vet, she  gracious  and  comely,  in  a  kirtle  of  yellow 
silk,  frin^  with  minivair*  and  that  at  no  mean  cost, 
were  equally  busied  iu  beholding  the  gay  spectacle. 
The  most  Inveterate  wars  have  their  occastonal  tennf 
of  truce ;  the  most  bitter  and  boisterous  wither  its 
hours  01  warmth  and  of  calmness ;  and  so  was  it 
with  the  matrimonial  horizon  of  this  amiable  pait, 
which,  usually  cloudy,  had  now  for  a  brief  macs 
cleared  op.  The  splendour  of  their  new  apparel,  uis 
mirth  of  die  spectacle  around  them,  with  the  aid, 
perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of  muscadine  qoafled  by  RsmjI, 
and  a  cup  of  hippocras  sipped  by  his  wifo,  bad  rea- 
dered  them  rather  more  agreeable  in  each  other*s 
eyes  than  was  their  wont :  good  cheer  beine  in  saeh 
cases,  as  oil  is  to  a  rusty  lock,  the  pieans  of  making 
those  valves  move  smoothly  and  ghblv,  which  other- 
wise work  not  together  at  ell,  or  by  shrieIcA  i — ' 


A  slout  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen  guarded 
ibe  sate  of  the  nunnery,  admitting  within  the  hal- 


groans  express  theu*  reluctance  to  move  in  unsa. 
The  pahr  had  stuck  themselves  into  a  kind  of  nicke 
three  or  four  steps  from  the  ground,  which  oontained 
a  small  stone  bench,  whence  their  curious  eyies  eoidd 
scrudnixe  with  advantage  every  guest  who  entered 
the  court. 

Thus  placed,  and  In  their  present  state  of  tenve 
rary  concord,  Raoul  with  his  frosty  visage  (ofrmai  or 
unapt  representative  of  January,  the  bitter  fatner  sft 
the  year  J  and  thoiu^  Gillian  was  past  the  deficatr 
bloom  of  youthful  May,  yet  thie  meftrng  fire  oC  a  fii^ 
black  eye,  and  the  genial  glow  of  a  ripe  and  crimson 
cheek,  made  her  a  lively  type  of  the  fruitful  and  joinl 
August.  Dame  Gillian  used  to  make  it  her  DoaA, 
that  she  could  please  every  bodv  with  her  gosatv 
when  she  chose  it.  from  Ravnjond  Berenger  dowa  to 
Robin  the  horse-boy;  ana  like  a  good  housewil^ 
wha  to  keep  her  hand  in  use,  will  sometimes  e*c8 
condescend  to  dress  a  dish  for  her  husband's  sole  est 
ing,  she  now  thought  proper  to  practise  her  powaf 
of  pleasing  on  old  Raoul,  fairly  conquerins,  ia  h« 
successful  sallies  of  mirth  and  satire,  not  only  )» 
cynical  temperament  towards  all  human  kiod^kf 
his  peculiar  and  special  disposition  to  be  taety  wSk 
his  spouse.  Her  Jtokes.  such  as  they  wen&  and  d« 
coquetry  with  whieh  thev  were  enmxced,  had  warn  * 
an  effect  on  this  Timon  ot  the  woods,  that  be  eodel 
up  his  cynical  nose,  displayed  hia  few  atf^ 
teeth  like  a  cur  about  to  bite^  broke  out  into  a  __ 
ing  laugh,  which  was  more  like  the  cry  Of  one  of  L 
own  hounda--stopped  short  in  the  exploaion,  as  if  ^_ 
had  suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  out  of  characm 
yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimonious  gravity,  As 
such  a  ^ance  at  Gillian  as  made  hia  nut-cradifl 
jaws,  pinched  eyes,  and  convolved  noa^  b^  m 
small  resemblance  to  one  of  those  iantastie  nOi 
which  decorate  the  upp^  end  of  old  bass  viol& 

"Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog*leeah« 
your  loving  wife,  as  if  she  were  a  brach  of  ibektt 
nel  7"  said  August  to  January. 

"In  troth  ik  it,"  answered  January,  in  a  &oat4gM 
tone ;— "  and  so  it  is  also  better  than  doing  the  bM 
tricks  which  bring  the  leash  into  exerciaei" 

"Humph!"  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one 

thought  her  husband's  proposition  might  bear  1 

disputed;  but  instantly  changing  the  note  to  fMi 
tender  complaint,  "Ah!  RaouL^'  she  said,  ^do  Jl 
not  remember  how  you  once  beat  me  becauss 
late  lord— Our  Lady  assoilzie  him !— took  my 
breaatknot  for  a  peony  rose  1" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  huntsman;  '*!  rememL 
old  master  would  make  such  mistakea—Oor . 
assoilzie  him !  as  you  8ay--The  best  hound  will 
I  cotmter.' 
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"And  how  oould  yon  think,  dearest  Raoul,  to  let 
Uie  wife  of  thy  boaom  go  so  long  without  a  new  kir- 
tie?"  aaid  his  helpmate. 

''Why,  thou  hast  got  one  fiom  our  young  lady  that 
misnt  serve  a  coontesa "  aaid  Raoul,  hia  concord 
iarred  by  her  touching  this  chord—"  how  many  kir- 
lles  wouldst  thou  have  V* 

"  Only  two,  kind  Raoul ;  juat  that  iblk  may  not 
connt  their  cbildren'a  age  by  the  date  of  Dame  Gil- 
lian'a  laat  new  gown." 

"Well,  wellr-it  is* hard  that  a  man  cannot  be  in 
|sood  humour  onc6  and  away  without  being  made  to 
pay  for  it  But  thou  ahalt  have  a  new  kirtle  at  Mh 
chaelmaa,  when  I  sell  the  bucka'  hidea  for  the  sea- 
•on.  The  very  andera  should  bring  a  good  penny 
this  year."  * 

"  Ay,  ay,"  sakt  Gillian ;  *'  I  aver  tell  thee,  husband, 
the  horns  would  be  worth  the  hide  in  a  fair  market" 

Raoul  turned  briskly  round  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung 
hini,  and  there  is  no  guessing  what  hia  reply  might 
iiare  been  to  this  seemmgly  innocent  observation, 
had  not  a  gallant  horseman  at  that  inatant  entered 
the  court,  and|  dismoimting  like  the  othera,  gave  his 
horse  to  the  charge  of  a  squire,  or  equerry,  whose 
attire  blazed  with  embroidery. 

"  Bv  Saint  Hubert^  a  proper  horseman,  and  a  det- 
iricr  tor  an  earl,"  aaid  Raoul :  ^  and  my  Lord  Con- 

aiant" 

)Lacy, 

„ aaaver 

came  of  the  name ! ' 

"  Oh !  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  have  heard  of  him->men 
aay  he  ia  a  reveller,  and  a  jangler,  and  a  waster  of  hia 
floods." 

**BIen  lie  now  and  then,"  said  Gillian,  drily. 

"And  women  also."  replied  Raoul ;~" why,  me- 
tbinka  he  winked  on  thee  just  now." 

"That  right  eye  of  thine  aaw  never  true  aince  our 
wood  k»d— Saint  Mary  rest  him  1— fluns  a  cup  of 
wine  in  thy  face,  for  preasing  over  bololy  into  his 
withdrawing^  room." 

**I  marvel,"  saui  Raoul,  aa  if  ha  heard  her  not, 
*tfaat  yonder  ruAer  cornea  hither.  I  have  heard  that 
he  ito  auapected  to  have  attempted  the  Constable's 
life,  and  that  they  have  not  4>oken  together  tor  five 


*He  comes  on  my  young  lady'a  invitation,  and 
that  I  know  full  well?'  said  Dame  Gillian ;  ''  and  ^e 
ia  leaa  like  to  do  the  Constable  wrong  than  to  have 
wroiig  at  his  hand,  poor  gentleman,  aa  indeed  he^aa 
iiad  enoogh  of  that  already." 

"  And  who  toki  thee  sof  aaid  Raoul,  bitterly. 

''No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  alt  about  it 
very  well,"  aaid  the  dame,  who  began  to  fear  that,  in 
Seoi^yiag  her  triumph  of  aoperior  information,  ahe 
kaa  been  rather  over-communicativ& 

'*It  must  have  been  thedevil,  or  Randal  himself" 
said  Raoul,  "for  no  other  mouth  ' 


sucfa  a  ]i&- 


ia  large  enough  for 

-But  hark  ye,  pame  Gillian,  who  is  he 


that  preasea  forwsyrd  next,  like  a  man  thatacarce 
howtegoeal" 

"  Even  your  angel  of  grace,  my  yontig  Squire  Da- 
aian.'*  aaid  Dame  Gillian. 

"It  i&  impoaeible!"  answered  Raoul— *' Call  me 
Hind  if  thou  wilt;—but  I  have  never  aeen  man  so 
CAanged  in  a  few  weeks— and  hia  attire  is  flung  on 
■o  wildly  aa  if  he  wore  a  horse-cloth  round 
mstead  of  a  mantle— What- can  ail  the,  youth  7 
has  made  a  dead  pause  at  the  door,  as  if  he 
...  something  on  the  threshold  that  debarred  his 
itranoe.-^aint  Hubert,  but  he  looks  aa  if  he  were 
f-strickeD !" 
You  ever  thought  htm  such  a  treasure!"  aaid 
linn ;  **  and  now  look  at  him  aa  he  atande  by  the 
J  of  a  real  gentleman,  how  he  starea  and  tremblea 
if  be  were  diBiraught." 

I  will  apeak  to  nim,"  aaid  RaouL   forgetting 

lameBesa,  and  springing  from  hia  elevated  sta- 

j— ^I  will  apeak  to  bun;  and  if  he  be  unwell,  I 

ve  my  lancets  and  fleams  to  bleed  nan  aa  well  aa 

ate," 

"And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  padeni,"  muttered 
llian, — ^  a  dog-leech  for  a  dreamy  madman,  that 
ther  knowa  hia  own  disease  nor  the  way  to  cure  it." 


Mean  while  the  old  huntsman  made  h»  way  to- 
wards the  en  trance,  before  which  Damian  lemained 
standing,  m  apparent  uncertainty  whether  he  aheuld 
enter  or  not,  regardlesa  of  the  crowd  around,  and  at 
the  same  time  attracting  their  attention  by  the  aingn- 
larity  of  his  deportment.         . 

Raoul  had  a  private  regard  for  Damian ;  for  which* 
perhaps,  it  waa  a  chief  reason,  that  of  late  hia  wife 
bad  been  m  the  habit  of  apeaking  of  him  in  a  tolie 
more  disrespectful  than  she  usually  applied  to  hand* 
some  young  men.  Besides,  he  understood  tHe  youth 
waa  a  second  Su-  Tristrein  in  silvan  sports  by  wood 
and  river,  and  there  needed  no  more  to  fetter  Raoul's 
soul  to  him  with  bands  of  steel  He  saw  with  great 
concern  his  conduct  attract  general  notice,  mixed 
with  iome  ridicule. 

"He  atande."  said  the  town-jester,  who  had 
crowded  mto  the  gay  throng,  "  before  the  gi^  like 
Balaam's  asa  in  the  Mystery,  when  the  anrnial*  aeea 
ao  much  more  than  can  be  seen  by  any  one  else." 

A  cut  from  Ba9ul's  ready  leaah  rewarded  the 
felicity  of  this  application,  and  aent  the  fool  howl- 
ing on  to  aeek  a  more  favourable  audience  for  his 
pleasanny.  At  the  same  time  Raoul  pressed  np 
tu  Damian,  and  with  an  eameatness  Very  difierent 
from  his  usual  dry  causticity  of  manner,  begged  him 
for  God's  sake  not  to  make  himaelf  the  geneial 
apectade,  by  atanding  there  aa  if  the  devil  aat  en 
the  doorway,  but  either  to  enter,  or.  what  might  be 
as  becoming,  to  retire,  and  make  nimaelf  more  fit 
m  apparel  for  attending  on  a  aolemnity  so  neaxly 
concerning  hiabouae. 

**And  what  aila  my  apparel,  old  man?"  said 
Damian,  turning  stemiy  on  the  huntsman,  as  one 
who  haa  been  nastily  and  imcivilly  roused  fiom  a 
reverie. 

*'Only,  with  respect  to  your  valour,"  answered  the 
huntsman^  "men  do  not  usually  put  old  mantles 
over  new  doublets ;  and  methinka,  with  aubmiaaioo» 
that  of  yours  neither  accords  with  your  dress  nor  is 
fiticdfor  this  noble  presence;" 

"Thou  art  a  fool  I"  answered  Damian,  "and  as 
green  in  wit  as  gray  in  years.  Know  you  not  that 
m  these  days  the  young  and  old  conaort  together^- 
contract  together— wed  together?  and  ahoold  we 
take  more  care  to  make  our  apparel  conaistent  than 
our  actions  ?" 

"For  God's  sake,  my  lord,"  said  Raoul,  "forbear 
theae  vrikl  and  dangerous  worda  1  they  may  be  heard 
by  other  ears  than  mine,  and  construed  by  worse 
interpreters.  There  may  be  here  thoae  who  vsill  pre- 
tend to  track  mischief  from  light  words,  as  I  would 
find  a  bock  from  hia  fr^yinga.  Your  cheek  ia  pale^ 
m]r  lord,  your  eye  is  bloodshot ;  for  Heaven's  sake 
retire  I" 

"I  will  not  retire,"  said  Damian,  with  yet  more 
distemperatureof  manner,  "  till  I  have  aeen  the  Lady 
Eveline." 

"  For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,"  ejaculated  Raoul, 
"  not  now !— You  will  do  my  lady  incredible  injury  by 
forcing  yourself  into  her  presence  in  this  condition.'' 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Damian,  the  remaik 
seeming  to  operate  as  ^  sedative  which  enabled  hun 
to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts— "Do  you  really 
think  ae  ?— I  thdught  that  to  nave  looked  npen  her 
dice  more— but  no-^you  are  in  the  right,  old  man." 

He  tnmed  from  the  door  aa  if  to  withdraw,  but  ere 
he  could  acoompliafa  hia  puipoae,  he  turned  yet  i 


pale  than  before,  susgered.  and  fell  on  the  pavetnent 
ere  Raoul  could  afibra  him  hia  aupport,  useless  aa  that 
might  have  proved.  Those  wno  raiaed  him  wew 
amrprised  to  observe  that  his  garments  were  soiled 
with  blood,  and  that  the  ataina  upon  his  cfoak,  which 
had  been  criticised  by  Raoul,  were  of  the  same  com- 
plexion. A  grave-looking  personage,  wrapped  in  a 
sad-coloured  mantle,  came  lorih  from  the  crowd. 

"I  knew  how  it  would  be."  he  said:  "I  made 
veneaection  thia  morning,  and  commanded  repose 
and  sleep  according  to  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates; 
but  if  young  gentlemen  will  neglect  the  ordinance 
of  their  physician,  medicine  will  avenge  herself.  It 
is  impossible  that  my  bandage  or  ligature,  knit  hf 
these  fingers,  should  nave  started  but  to  atengo  this 
neglect  of  the  precepts  of  ait." 


TALES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS: 
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"WhatnMns  this  prate  1'^  ftaid  the  voice  of  the 
Constable,  before  which  all  others  were  silent  He 
had  been  sammoned  forth  j«nt  as  the  rite  of  espousal 
or  betrothing  was  oonduaed,  on  the  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  Damian*B  situation,  and  now  sternly 
commanded  the  physician  to  reolace  the  bandages 
which  had  slipped  from  his  nephew's  arm,  himself 
assisting  in  the  task  of  supporting  the  patient,  with 
the  anxious  and  deeply  agitated  feelings  of  one  who 
saw  a  near  and  justly  valued  relative-^as  ye^  the 
iieiroi  his  fame  and  family—stretched  before  hnn  in 
t  condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  the  powerful  and  the  fortunate  are 
often  mhnned  with  the  impatience  of  interrupted  pros- 
perity. *^ What  means  this?"  he  demanded  sternly 
of  the  leech.  "I  sent  you  this  morning  to  attend  my 
'nspbewon  the  first  tidings  of  his  illness,  and  com- 
manded that  hb  should  moke  no  attempt  to  be  present 
on  this  day's  solemxity,  yet  I  find  him  in  this  state, 
and  01  this  place.'* 

**  So  pieaas  vour  lordship,"  replied  the  leech,  with 
k  conscious  self-importance,  which  even  th6  presence 
of  the  Constable  could  not  subdue^"  Curatio  eet 
tamtmicay  non  coaeta ;  which  signifieth,  my  lord,  that 
the  physician  acteth  his  core  jl>y  niles  of  art  and 
■cfenco— by  advice  and  prescrq|>tioq,  but  not  by  force 
or  violence  upon  the  patient,  who  cannot  be  at  all 
beftented  unless  he  be  volantarily  amenable  to  the 
orders  of  his  modicum." 

**Tell  me  not  of  your  jargon,"  said  DeLacy;  **if 
my  nephew  was  lightbtaded  enough  to  attempt  to 
come  hither  in  the  beat  of  a  delirious  dlstemoer,  you 
ihouid  have  had  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it  been  by 
actual  force." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  Joining  the 
crowd,  who,  forgetting  the  cause  which  bad  brought 
them  together,  were  now  assembled  about  Damian, 
*'  that  more  powerful  was  the  magnet  which  drew 
oor  kinsman  hither,  than  aught  the  leeoh  could  do  to 
%dihhold  him,"      '•  "* 

The  Constable,  still  busied  about  his  nephew,  looked 
op  as  Randal  fipoke,  and,  when  he  was  done,  asked, 
with  formal  ooidnees  of  manner.  **  Ha,  &ir  kinsman, 
of  what  magnet  do  you  speak  T 

**  Sur^lv  of  your  nephew's  love  and  rsgard  to  yonr 
'lofdship,"  answered  Randal,  "which,  not  to  mention 
his  respect  for  the  Lady  fiveline,  must  have  com-, 
'pMled  him  hither,  if  his  limbs  Were  able  to  bear  him. 
—And  here  the  bride  comes  I  think,  in  charity,  to 
thank  him  for  his  leal." 

**  What  unhappy  case  ia  this  T'  said  the  Lady  Bve- 
'ihie.  pressing  forward,  much  disordered  with  the 
int^igence  of  Damian's  denser,  which  had  been 
soddenly  convoyed  to  her.  '^Is  there  nothing  in 
which  my  poor  service  may  avail  T 

"Nothmg,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  rismg  from 
iMride  his  nepheW;  and  takmg  her  hand  {  "  your  kina- 
ness  is  here  mistimed.  This  motley-  assembly,  this 
^BMssming  oonfosion,  become  not  your  presence." 

*^  Unless  it  could  be  helpfiil,  my  lord,"  said  Evo- 
')jatt  et|^ly.  "  It  is  your  nephew  who  is  in  dangei^ 
'Bur  dehvcRT-^ne  of  my  dehverers,  I  would  say?' 
^He  is  fitly  attmded  by  his  chirurgeoii."'said  the 
Constable,  leading  back  his  reluctant  bride  into  the 
cbnvvnt,  while  the  medical  attendant  triumphantly 
cxdaimed. 

**Well  indgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to  withdmw 
kisiiot>le  lady  from  the  host  of  pettiooated  empirics, 
'who,  loce  BO  many  Amazons,  oreak  in  upon  and 
d^nge  the  regular  course  of  physical  practice,  with 
their  petulant  prognostics,  their  rash  recipes,  their 
^mithridat&_  their  febrifuges,  tbenr  amulets,  and  their 
eharms.    Well  speaketh  the  Ethnic  poet, 

'Non  tadet,  niii  qua  didioit,  dve  quod  medicommest  i 
Ptomittunt  iiiedja-timotut  flibqila  ftbri.' " 

Am  he-  repeated  these  lines  with  much  emphasis,  the 
doctor  permitted  his  patient's  arm  to  drop  from  his 
iiand,  that  he  might  aid  the  cadence  with  a  flourish 
of  his  own.  "TherB,"  said  he  to  the  spectators,  "is 
what  none  of  you  understand— no,  by  Saint  Lnke^ 
nor  the  Constable  himsel£" 

"  But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hound  that  bab- 
bias  when  he  should  be  boay,"  said  Raoul;  indi 


silenced  by  this  hint,  the  chimiseon  betook  bimadf 
to  his  proper  duty,  of  superintenoing  the  remoTil  of 
young  Damian^to  an  apartment  in  the  neighbomiaK 
street,  where  the  symptoms  of  bis  disorder  seeoiea 
rather  to  mcrease  than  diminish,  and  speedHr  n- 
quired  all  the  skill  and  attention  which  the  feech 
could  bestow.  ^ 

The  subscription  of  the  contract  of  mHTrisge  hid, 
as  already  noticed,  been  just  concluded,  when  the 
company  assembled  on  the  occasion  were  intcmipteii 
by  the  news  of  Damian's  illnesi).  When  the  Coo- 
stable  led  his  bride  from  the  court-yard  into  the  apart- 
ment where  the  company  was  assembled,  there  wn 
discomposure  and  uneasiness  on  the  counteoanceof 
both ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  \jnit 
pulling  her  hand  hastily  from  the  hold  of  the  bride- 
groom, on  observing  that  the  latter  was  stained  vith 
recent  blood,  and  had  in  truth  left  the  same  turn 
upon  her  own.  With  a  faint  exclamation  she  sbcmcii 
the  marka  to  Roseu  saying,  at  the  same  time.  "Wfait 
bodes  this  7— Is  this  the  revenge  of  the  Bloody-flnigv 
already  commencing?" 

"  It  bodes  nothina  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose- 
**  it  is  our  own  fears  that  are  prophetSL  not  those  trafai 
which  we  take  for  augurv.  For  (Sod's  sake,  speak  to 
my  lord !  He  is  surprised  at  your  agitation.'* 
•  ^'  Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,"  saidKvdiaK 
"  fitter  it  should  be  told  at  his  bidding,  than  be  ofiM 
by  me  unasked." 

The  Constable^  wfnle  his  bride  stood  thus  townt^ 
ing  with  her  maiden,  had  also  observed,  that  ii  m 
anxiety  to  assist  his  nephew,  he  had  transferred  p«t 
of  his  blood  fmm  his  own  hands  to  Evelme^s  dns. 
He  came  forward  to  apologize  for  what  at  ndta 
moment  seemed  almost  ominous.  **  Fair  hdy,"  w 
he^  "  the  blood  of  a  true  De  Lacy  can  newr  bode 
aught  but  peace  and  happinete  to  you." 

Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  nave  ansWereitat 
could  not  immediately  find  words.  The fai  thfiil  1m^ 
at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  being  over  fo^ 
ward,  hastened  to  reply  to  the  compliment.  "Enff 
damsel  is  bound  to  believe  what  you  say,  my  asM 
lord,"  was  her  answer,  "knowing  how  readaylMt 
blood  hath  ever  flowed  for  protecting  the  diuUiSMl, 
and  so  lately  for  our  own  relief.'.'   • 

"It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,"  ansvirered  uk  W 
stable ;  '*  and  the  Lady  Eveline  is  happy  in  a  buum 
who  so  well  knows  how  to  speak  when  it  is  her  on 
pleasure  to  be  silent.— Come,  lady,"  he  addedl  ■ 
us^ope  this  mishap  of  my  kinsman  is  bpi  nbi 
sacrifice  to  fortune,  which  permits  not  the  biigM 
hour  to  pass  without  some  intervening  shadow.  Da- 
mian, I  trust  will  speedily  recover ;  and  be  weoad- 
fol  that  the  blood-drops  which  alarm  you  havelMl 
drawn  by  a  friendly  steel,  and  are  symptoms  nm 
of  recovery  than  or  illness.— Come,  dearest  hdjr,TM 
silence  discourages  our  friends,  and  wakes  in  tarn 
doubts  whether  we  be  sincere  in  the  welcome  dsert 
them.  Let  me  be  your  sewer,"  he  said )  end, 
a  silver  ewer  and  napkin  from  the^tandingc^- 
which  was  loaded  with  plate,  he  presented 
his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alarm  into  iHsel 
she  had  been  thrown  by  some  supposed  coincideBei 
of  the  present  accident  with  the  epparitkin  of  Brf- 
dringham,  Eveline,  emering  into  her  betrothed  h» 
band'a  humour,  was  about  to  raise  him  fnta  ^ 
ground^  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  dft 
hasty  messenger,  who,  coming  into  ^e  room  vil^ 
out  ceremony,  informed  the  Constable  that  )m^< 
phew  was  so  extremely  ill,  that,  if  he  hoped  l»  41 
him  alive,  it  would  bo  necessary  he  shoaid  coaeH 
his  lodmngs  instantly. 

The  Constable  started  op,  made  a  brief  edict  I 
Evehneand  to  the  guests,  who,  dismayed  at  tfaii 
and  disastrous  intelligence,  were  preparing  t» 
perse  themsehvee,  when,  as  he  advanced  toward! 
door,  he  was  met  by  a  Paritor,  or  Summonertf 
Ecclesiastical  Court,, whose  official  dress  had' 
cured  him  onobstnicted  entrance  into  the  i 
the  abbey. 

**J[>«U9  stt6iMicm,"  said  the  paritor;  "I  ,  , 
know  which  of  this  fair  company  b  the  ConBtaMct 
Cheaterr' 


CkAP.  XVIU.] 


THB  BETKOTHED. 


•I  am  he,"  answered  the  d3w  De  Lacy;  "but 
f  thv  baaness  be  not  the  more  hasty,  I  cannot  now 
«peak  iwtth  thee— I  am  bound  on  matters  of  life  and 
death." 

*'I  take  all  .Christian  people  to  witness  that  I  bare 
discharged  my  duty,"  said  theparitor,  putting  into  the 
hand  61  the  Constable  a  sitpof  parchment. 

**  How  is  this.  feUow  V*  said  the  Constable  in  great 
indignation— "for  whom  or  what  does  your  master 
the  Archbishop  take  me,  that  he  deals  with  me  in 
this  uncourteous  fashion,  citing  me  to  compear  before 
him  more  like  a  dehnquent  than  a  friend  or  a  noble- 
juan." 

.  •  My  feracious  lord,"  answered  the  paritor,  haugh- 
tuy,  **  IS  accountable  to  no  one  but  our  Holy  Father 
me  Pope,  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  is 
intmsted  to  him  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Your 
lordship's  answer  to  my  citation  1" 

"Is  tho  Archbishop  present  in  this  cityl"  said  the 
Consuble,  after  a  m3ment*s  reflection—  *  I  knew  not 
of  his  purpose  to  trave«  hither,  still  less  of  his  purpose 
to  exercise  authority  within  these  boimds*"       ' 

"  My  gracious  loni  the  Archbishop,"  said  thepait- 
tor,  **  IS  put  now  arrived  in  this  city,  of  which  he  is 
metropolitan ;  and  besides,  by  his  apostolical  com- 
mission, a  I^nrte  a  latere  hath  plenaiy  jurisdiction 
throughout  all  Englcnd,  as  those  may  find  (whatso- 
ever be  their  degree)  who  may  dare  to  disobey  his 
wmmona.** 

**  Hark  thee,  fellow,''  said  the  Constable,  regard- 
ing the  paritor  with  a  grim  and  angry  countenance, 

were  it  not  for  certain  respects,  which  I  promise 
diee  thy  tawny  hood  hath  little  to  do  with,  thou 
wcrt  better  have  swallowed  thy  citatiop,  seal  and  all, 
than  delivered  it  to  me  with  the  addition  of  such 
aancr  terin/9.  _  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  master  I  will 
see  nim  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  I  am  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  attending  a 
mck  relation.^ 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more  humility 
in  his  mani«r  than  when  he  had  entered,  and  left  the 
aiisembled  guests  to  look  upon  each  other  in  silence 
and  dismav. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  severely 
me  yoke  of  the  Roman  supremacy  pressed  .both  on 
the  clergy  and  laitv  of  England  dunng  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  Even  the  attempt  of  that  wise  and  cour- 
ageous monarch  to  make  a  stand  for  the  independ- 
ence of  his  throne  in  the  memorable  case  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  had  such  an  unhappy  issue,  that,  like  a 
suppressed  rebellion,  it  was  found  to  add  new  strength 
to  th«  domination  of  the  Church.  Since  the  sub- 
minion  of  the  kins  in  that  ill-fisted  straggle,  the  voice 
of  Rome  had  double  potency  whenever  tt  was  heard, 
tnd  the  boldest  peers  of  England  held  it  more  wise 
to  submit  to  her  imperious  dictates,  than  to  provoke 
a  spiritual  censure  which  had  so  many  secular  con- 
seouencciL  Hence  the  slight  and  scomfn  manner  in 
which  the  Constable  was  treated  by  the  prelate  Bald- 
win struck  a  chill  of  astonishment  mto  the  assembly 
of  fnendB  whom  he  had  collected  to  witness  his  es- 
pousals* and  as  he  glanced  his  haughty  eye  around, 
he  saw  th4t  many  who  would  have  stood  by  hioi 
urough  life  and  death  in  any  other  quarrel,  had  it 
t^en  been  with  his  sovereign,  were  turning  pele  at 
me  very  thought  of  a  collision  with  the  Church.  Em- 
oarrassed,  and  at  the  same  time  incensed  at  their 
6nidity,  the  Constable  hasted  to  dismiss  them,  with 
vie  general  assurance  that  aH  would  be  well— that  his 
Bephew's  indisposition  was  a  trifling  complaint,  exag- 
gerated by  a  conceited  physician,  and  by  his  own 
want  of  care— and  that  the  message  of  the  Arch- 
sisfaop,  BO  unceremoniously  delivered,  was  but  the 
oqnsequenoe  ot  their  mutual  and  friendly  familiarity, 
vnich  induced  them  sometimes,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to 
teverae  or  neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of  intercourse. 
*-**  If  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  prelate  Baldwin  on 
express  ousincss  and  in  haste,  such  is  the  humility 
•Jw  indifierence  to  form  oi"  that  worthy  piViar  of  the 
Church,  that  I  should  not  fear  oflbnce,"  said  tnf 'in- 
stable, "did  I  send  the  meanest  horse-boy  m  my 
troop  to  ask  an  audience  of  him." 

So  he  spoke— but  there  was  something  in  his  coun- 
luaance  which  contradicted  his  words ;  and  his  friends 


and  relationa  retired  Irom  the  epkndad  and  joyfid  c^ 
mony  of  his  espousals  as  from  a  funeral  feast,  wiia 
anxious  thoughts  and  with  downcast  ena. 

Randal  was  the  only  person,  whr\  navinsr  attsn- 
tively  watched  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair  du- 
ring the  evening,  ventured  to  ai>proach  his  cousin  as 
he  left  the  house;  and  asked  him,  "in  the  name  ot 
their  reunited  friendship,  whether  ne  had  nothing  to  ' 
comipand  himl"  assuring  him,  with  a  look  more  ex- 
pressive than  his  words,  that  he  would  not  find  him  < 
cold  in  his  semca. 

"1  have  nauffht  whbh  can  exercise  yoor  aieaL  fair 
cousin,"  replied:  the  Constable,  with  t|ie  ai^  m  one 
who  partly  questioned  the  speaker'a  smcenty.;  and 
the  parting  reverence  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
words,  left  Randal  no  pretext  for  continuing  his  at- 
tendance, as  ha  seemed  to  have  designed. 

C^EIAPTER  XVIII. 

Oiii  were  I  eeateil  hfih  u  my-anibitioo, 

rd  plaoe  thif  eelDed  not  on  neekt  of  mooarclia. 

Thb  most  anxious  and  unhappy^moment  of  Hugo 
de  Lacy?s  life,  was  unquestionably  that  m  which,  by 
espousing  Eveline  with  all  dvil  and  reiigioua  solem- 
nity, he  seemed  to  approach  to  whajt  for  some  tioMi 
he  had  considered  as  the  prime  object  of  his  wishes. 
He  was  assured  of  the  early  possession  of  a  beautiful 
and  amiable  wife,  endowed  with  such  advantage  qt 
worUly  goods,  asgradfied  hia  ambition  as  well  ashi«. 
a^ctiona— Yet,  evei^  in  this  fortunate  moment,  the. 
horizon  darkened  around  him  in  a  manner  whiqh 
presaged  naught  but  storm  and  calamity.  At  hm^ 
ne|>hew's  lodging  he  leamech  that  the  pulse  of  tho 
patient  had  nsen,  and  his  delirium  had  aogmeom, 
and  aH  around  him  spoke  very  doubtfifllv  of  nis 
chance  of  recovery,  or  surviving  a  crisis  which  seemed,' 
speedily  approaching.  The  Constable  stole  toward* 
the  door  of  the  apartment  which  hia  feelings  pter- 
mitted  him  not  to  enter  and  listened  to  the  ravinft 
which'the  fever  gave  rise  to.  Nothing  can  be  moxta 
melancholy  than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concern- 
ing its  ordinary  occupations,  when  the  body  is  stretch- 
eoin  pain  and  danger  upon  the  couch  of  severe  sick- 
ness; the  contrast  betwixt  the  ordinary  state  o| 
health,  ita  joys  or  ita  labours,  renders  doubly  aflecl- 


ng  the  actual  helplessness  of  the  patient  before 
whom  these  visions  are  rising,  and  we  feel  a  corres- 
ponding degree  of  compassion  for  the  suflerer  who^ 
thoughta  ^re  wandering  so  for  from  his  real  condi* 
tion. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he  heard  hi» 
nephew  shout  the  war-cry  of  the  fomUy  repeatedly, 
app«aTing,  by  the  words  of  commatid  and  durection, 
which  he  uttered  from  time  to  time,  to  be  Qctively 
engaged  in  leading  his  men-at-arms  against  the 
Welsh.  At  another  time  he  muttered  various  terme 
of  the  manefret  of  falconry,  and  of  the  chase— be 
mentioned  his  ancle*s  name  repeatedly  on  these  oc* 
casions,  as  if  the  idea  of  his  kmsmen  had  been  con- 
nected aUke  with  his  martial  encounters,  and  with 
his  sports  by  wood  and  river.  Other  sounds  there 
were,  which  he  muttered  so  low  as  to  be  altogethec 
ondisringuishable. 

With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  towards  lue 
kinsman's  suffeiings  fron)  hearing  the  points  en 
which  his  mind  wandered,  the  Constable  twice  ap^ 
plied  his  hand  to  the  latch  of  the  door,  in  order  '.i> 
enter  the  bedroom,  and  twice  forbore,  his  eyes  run- 
ning faatar  with  tears  than  he  chose  should  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  attendanta.  At  length,  relinquisni^g 
his  purpose,  he  hastily  left  the  housa  mounted  his 
horse,  and,  followed  only  by  four  ot  his  personal 
attendants,  rode  towards  the  palace  of  the  Bishoa 
where,  as  he  learned  from  public  rumour,  the  Axofy- 
prelate  Baldwin  had  taken  up  his  temporary  *e«* 
dence. 

The  train  of  riders  and  of  led  borsesi  of  sumpter  -. 
mules,  and  of  menials  and  attendants,  both  lay  ant^ 
ecclesiasticali  which  thronged  around  the  gate  of 
the  episcopal  mansion,  tc^ther  with  the  gapinit 
crowd  of  inhabitants  who  had  gathered  around, 
some  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  show,  some  to  have 
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ihe  chance  of  receiving  the  henedictbn  of  the  Hohr 
Prulate,  was  ao  great  as  to  impede  the  Constable's 
approach  at  the  palace-door;  and  when  this  obstacle 
was  surmountea,  he  found  another  in  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Archbishop's  attendants,  who  permitted  him 
not,  though  announced  by  name  and  title,  to  croea 
m  threshold  of  the  mansion,  until  they  should  re- 
ceive the  express  command  of  their  master  to  that 
effect. 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this  sli^htine 
reception.  He  had  dismounted  from  his  horse  m  full 
confidence  of  being  instantly  admitted  into  the  pabce 
at  least,  if  not  into  the  Prelate's  presence ;  ana  as  he 
now  stood  on  foot  among  the  squires,  grooms,  and 
horse-boys  of  the  spiritual  lord,  he  was  so  much  di** 
gusted,  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  rbmount  his 
horse,  and  return  to  his  pavilion,  pitched  for  the  time 
before  the  citv  wall^  leaving  it  to  the  Bishop  to  seek 
him  there,  if  he  realijf  desired  an  interview.  ^But  the 
neceasitx  of  conciliation  almost  immediately  rushed 
on  his  mind,  and  subdued  the  first  baughtv  impulse  of 
his  offended  pride.  "'  If  our  wise  King,'^  he  said  to 
himself,  "  hath  held  the  stirrup  of  one  Prelate  of 
Canterbury  when  living,  and  suDmitted  to  the  most 
degrading  observances  before  his  shrine  when  dead) 
■urely  I  need  not  be' more  scrupulous  towards  his 
.  iniestly  succeosor  in  the  mme  overgrown  authority." 
Another  thought,  which  ne  dared  hardly  to  acknow- 
ledge, recommended  the  same  humUeand  submissive 
course.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  evade  his  vows  as  a  crusader,  ne  was  incurring 
iiome  Just  censure  from  the  church ;  and  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  hope,  that  his  present  cold  and  scornful 
reception  on  Baldwm's  part,  might  be  meant  as  a 
part  of  the  penance  which  his  conscience  inarmed 
him  his  conduct  was  about  to  receive. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacy  was  at  length 
invited  to  enter  the  palace  af  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
in  which  he  was  to  meet  the  Primate  of  England : 
but  there  was  more  than  one  brief  pause,  in  hall  ana 
anteroom,  ere  he  at  length  was  adnutted  to  Baldwin's 
presence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket  hid  neither 
the  extensive  views,  nor  the  aspiring  spirit,  of  that 
rBfloubted  personage ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  saint 
as  the  latter  had  become,  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether,  in  his  professions  for  the  weal  of  Christen- 
dom, he  was  half  so  sincere  as  was  the  present  Arch- 
bishop. Baldwin  was,  in  truth,  a  man  well  qualified 
to  defend  the  powers  which  the  Church  had  gained, 
though  perhaps  of  a  character  too  sincere  and  candid 
to  be  active  in  extending  them.  The  advancement 
of 'the  Crusade  was  the  chief  business  of  his  lif&  his 
•uc6ees  the  principal  cause  of  his  pride ;  and,  it  the 
aenae  of  possessing  the  powers  or  eloquent  persua- 
flu>n,  and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his  pur- 
pose, was  blended  with  his  religious  seal,  still  the 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  his  death  before 
Ptolemais,  showed  that  the  liberation  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  infidels  was  the  unfeigned  object 
of  all  his  exertions.  Hugo  de  Lacy  well  knew  this ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  temper  fip- 
Doared  much  greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  inter- 
view in  which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  than  he 
nad  suffered  himself  to  suppose  when  the  crisis  was 
yet  distant. 

The  Prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and  stately 
form,  with  features  rather  too  severe  to  be  pleasing, 
received  the  Constable  in  all  the  pomp  of  ecclesias- 
tical dignitv.  He  was  seated  on  a  chair  of  oak,  richly 
carved  with  Gothic  ornaments,  and  placed  above  the 
roA  of  the  floor  under  a  niche  of  the  same  workman- 
ship. His  dress  was  the  rich  episcopal  robe,  onia- 
mented  with  costly  embnhdery^  and  fringed  around 
the  neck  and  cufis;  it  opened  from  the  throat  and  in 
the  middle,  and  showed  an  under  vestment  of  embroi- 
dery, bet  wixtihe  folds  of  which,  as  if  imperfiectly  con- 
cealed, peeped  the  close  shirt  of  haircloth  which  the 
Prelate  constantly  wore  under  all  his  pompous  attire. 
Hid  mitre  was  placed  beside  him  on  ^n  oaken  table  of 
the.  same  workmanship  with  his  throne,  against 
which  also  rested  his  pastoral  stafi;  representing 
a  shepherd's  crook  of  the  simplest  form,  yet  which 
md  proved  more  powerful  and  fearful  than  lance  ] 


or  cimeter,  when  wielded  Uy  the  hand  of  Thooua 
Becket. 

A  chaplain  in  a  white  surpHce  kneeled  at  a  Uitlc 
distance  before  a  deak,  and  road  forth  from  an  ilhh 
minated  volume  some  portion  of  a  theok>gical  trea- 
tise, in  which  Baldwin  appeared  so  deepl](  mlereaied, 
that  he  did  not  seem  io  notice  the  entrance  of  the 
CoBstable,  who,  highly  displeased  at  this  additkmil 
slight,  stood  on  the.  floor  of  the  hall,  undeteraiin«d 
whether  to  interrapt  the  reader  and  address  the  Pre- 
late at  once,  or  to  withdraw  without  saluting  him  tl 
all.  Ere  he  had  formed  a  resolution,  the  chapbia 
had  arrived  at  some  convenient  pause  in  the  lecrun; 
where  the  Archbishop  stopped  hmi  with,  *'  SaUa  d; 
mi  JUL" 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  Baron  ritoti 
to  conceal  the  embarrassment  with  which  he  a- 
proaclied  the  Prelate,  whose  attitude  was  plaioh 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  iinpressing  him  with  avt 
and  solicitude.  He  tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit  a  de- 
meanour of  such  ease  as  might  charactciize  their  old 
friendship,  or  at  least  of  such  indifference  as  mi^ 
infer  the  possession  of  perfect  tranquillity ;  but  be 
failed  in  both,  and  his  address  expressed  mortifiBd 
pride,  mixed  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  embanas- 
ment  The  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  oo 
such  occasions  atire  to  predominate  over  the  ba#* 
tiest  of  the  laity.  • 

"I  perceive,"  said  De  Lacy,  collecting^his  thoii£^(% 
and  aushamed  to  find  he  had  difficulty  us  doing  ao,~ 
"  I  perceive  that  an  old  friendship  is  here  dissohwi 
Methiuks  Hugo  de  Lacy  mi^t  have  expected  o- 
other  m\es8enger  to  summon  him  to  this  reyerad 
presence,  and  that  another  welcome  should  wait  bin 
on  his  arrival." 

'The  Archbishop,  raised  himself  slowly  in  bis  sett, 
and  made  a  half  inclination  towards  tncConstabie, 
who,  by  an  instinctive  desire  of  conciliation,  retan* 
ed  it  lower  than  he  had  intended,  or  th^  the  scastr 
courtesy  merited.  The  Prelate  at  thft  same  line 
signing  to  his  chaplain,  the  latter  arose  to  withdravj 
and  receiving  permission  in  the  phrase  "  Do  x>€nian, 
retreated  reverentially,  without  either  turning  his  baci 
or  looking  upwards^  his  ey66  fixed  on  the  ground,  he 
hands  BtHi  folded  m  his  habit,  and  crossed  over  b» 
bosom. 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disappeared,  the 
Prelate's  brow  became  more  open,  yet  retamed  aduk 
shade  of  grave  displeasure,  and  he  replied  to  the  ad- 
dress of  De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising  froin  w 
seat.    "  It  skills  not  now,  my  lord,  to  say  what  w 
brave  Constable  of  Chester  has  been  to  the  poor 
priest  Baldwin,  or  with  what  love  and  pride  ve    j 
beheld  him  assume  the  holy  sign  of  salvation,  rai    i 
to  honour  Him  by  whom  he  has  hinisclf  been  raised    | 
to  honour,  vow  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the    | 
Holy  Land.    If  I  still  see  that  noble  lord  before 
me,  in  the  lame  holy  resolution,  let  me  know  tb«    { 
joyful  truth,  and  I  will  lay  aside  rochet  and  mitn    { 
and  tend  hia  horse  like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessanrby    j 
such  menial  service  to  show  the  cordial  reelect  I  ben    : 
to  him."  . 

"  Reverend  father,"  answered  De  Lacy,  with  hch  | 
tation,  "I  had  hoped  that  the  propositions  vhick 
wars  made  to  you  on  my  part  by  the  Dean  of  Hoa-  J 
ford,  might  have  seemed  more  satisfactory  in  y^A 
eyes."  Then,  regaining  his  native  confidence,  Im 
proceeded  with  more  assurance  iu  speech  and  inift* 
nerj  for  the  cold  inflexible  looks  olthe  An^hbisMf 
irritated  him.  "  If  these  oroposals  can  be  amcndm» 
my  lord,  let  mb  know  in  what  points,  and.  if  possm 
your  pleasure  shall  be  done,  even  if  it  shoiud  prove 
somewhat  unreasonable.  I  would  have  peace,  iff 
lord,,  with  Holy  Church,  and  am  the  last  who  woaM 
despise  her  mandates.  This  has  been  known  by  dT 
deeds  in  field,  and  counsels  in  the  state:  nor  caaj 
think  my  services  have  merited  cold  looks  and  calf 
language  from  the  Primate  oi  England." 

"Du  you  upbraid  the  Church  with  your  servKtt 
vain  man?"  said  Baldwin.  "I  tell  thee,  Hugkjl 
Lacy,  that  what  Heaven  hath  wrought  for  iheChufA 
by  thy  hand,  could,  had  it  been  the  divine  pleas«i% 
have  been  achieved  with  as  much  case  by  the  oieas- 
est  horse-boy  in  thy  host.    It  is  ihou  that  art  honour* 
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«d,  in  boiog  tbe  dioMB  iBBtraBMni  bv  which  great 
thiBgi  hava  been  wrought  in  Israel.— Nayi  interrupt 
me  not — 1  tell  thee,  proud  baron,  that,  in  the  eight  of 
fitfaveii.  thy  wiadom  ia  but  as  foUy— thy  courage, 
which  thou  dost  boast,  but  the  cowardice  of  a  village 
maiden^thy  strength  weakoeaa^thy  spear  an  osier, 
•od  thy  sword  abubiish.*' 

"All  this  I  know,  good  father,"  said  the  Constabla, 
"and  kftve  ever  heard  it  repeated  when  auch  poor 
aervices  as  I  may  have  rendered  are  gone  and  paaL 
JCany,  when  there  waa  need  for  mv  helping  hand,  I 
was  tne  very  good  k>rd  of  priest  ana  prelatCL  and  one 
who  should  oe  honoured  and  orayed  for  with  patrons 
and  founders  wh«  sleep  in  the  choir  and  under  the 
high  altar.  There  was  no  thought,  I  trow,  of  oaier 
or  of  bulcush,  when  I  have  been*  prayed  to  couch  my 
lanoe  or  draw  my  weapon  $  it  ia  only  when  thev  are 
needleaa  that  they  and  their  owner  are  undervalued. 
Well,  my  reverend  father,  he  it  so— if  the  Church  can 
.^ast  the  Saracens  from  the  Holy  Land  by  grooms 
and  horse-boya,  wherefore  do  you  preach  knights  and 
noblea  bom  the  homes  and  the  countries  wmch  they 
an  bom  to  protect  and  defend  T* 

The  Archbishop  looked  ateadil  v  on  him  as  he  replied, 
"  Not  for  the  sake  of  their  fleaqly  arm  do,  we  disturb 
your  fcniithtB  and  "barons  in, their  proaecution  oi  bar- 
Darotts  Cestivities,  aod  murderous  feud3,  which  you  call 
e^ioyiog  their  homes  and  protecting  their  domains,— 
not  that  Omnipotence  requires  thetr  arm  of  flesh  to 
"-  execute  tlie  great  predestined  work  of  liberation,— but 
for  tbe  weal  of  their  immortal  souls."  These  last 
vfofda  he  pronounced  with  great  emphasis. 

The  Constable  paced  the  floor  impatiently,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself,  Such  ia  the  airy  guerdon  for  which 
hoBtton  hosts  have  been  drawn  from  Europe  to  drench 
the  sands  of  Paleatine  with  theur  gore— such  the  vain 
promises  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to  barter  Ofir 
cocBiry,  oar  lands,  and  our  lives  I" 

"  Is  It  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thua  T  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, ariamg  from  his  seat,  and  qualifying  his  tone 
of  censure  with  the  appearanoe  of  shame  and  of 
jegicc— "  Is  it  he  who  underpriites  the  renown  of  a 
knight— tbe  virtue  of  a  Christian— thd  advancement 
of  his  earthly  honour— the  more  incalculhble  profit  of 
his  iramoriaJ  soul  1— la  it  he  who  desires  a  solid  and 
sobstantial  recompense  in  lands  or  treasure,  to  be 
won  by  warring  on  his  less  powerful  neighboiu's  at 
home,  while  knightiv  honour  and  religious  faith,  his 
vow  as  a  knight  ana  his  baptism  as  a  Christian,  call 
him  to  a  naore  glorioua  and  more  dangerous  strife  7— 
Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  mirror  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  chivalry,  whose  thoughts  can  con- 
^ve  such  sentiments,  whose  words  can  utter  them  1" 
"Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed  with 
taunts  and  reproachea  my  lord,"  answered  the  Con- 
stable, colounng  and  biting  Ids  lip,  "  may  carry  yuur 
point  with  others ;  but  I  am  of  a  temper  too  solid  to 
oe  either  wheedled  or  goaded  into'  messures  of  im- 
portance. Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of  affected 
amazement ;  and  believe  me,  that  whether  he  goes 
10  the  Crusade  or  abides  at  home,  the  character  of 
Hugh  Lacy  will  remain  as  unimpeached  in  point  of 
coorage  as  that  of  the  Archbishop  Baklwin  in  pomt 
af  aanctitude." 

"  May  it  atand  much  higher,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
"  than  tbe  reputation  with  which  you  vouchsafe  to 
eompare  it !  but  a  blaze  may  be  extinguished  as  well 
as  a  spark ;  and  I  tell  the  Constable  of  Chester,  that 
the  fame  which  has  sat  on  his  basnet  for  so  many 
yeariL  mav  flit  from  it  in  one  moment,  never  to  be 
lecalied  V 

"  Who  dares  to  say  so  T'  said  tbe  Constable,  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  honour  for  which  be  had  encoun- 
teted  so  many  dangers. 

**  A  friend,'^  said  the  Prelate,  "  whose  stnpes  should 
be  received  as  benefits.  You  think  of  pay,  Sir  Con- 
stable, and  of  guerdon,  as  if  you  still  stood  in  the- 
market,  free  to  chafibr  on  the  terms  of  your  service. 
1  teil  yocu  you  are  no  longer  your  own  mastei^-you 
gR,  by  tne  blessed  badge  you  have  voluntarily  as- 
poieo,  the  soldier  of  God  himself;  nor  can  you  fly 
%Ma  your  standard  without  such  infamy  as  even 
soistrels  oi  grooms  are  unwiUing  to  incur.'' 
**  Yott  dial  all  too  hardly  with  us,  mv  lord,"  said  | 
Vol.  V. 


Hino  de  Lacy,  slopping  short  m  his  troubled  walk. 
"  Teu  of  the  spirituaUty  make  us  laymen  the  pack- 
horses  of  your  own  ^ncems,  and  climb  to  ambitious 
heights  by  the  help  of  our  overburdened  shoulders  i 
but  ail  hath  its  lunits— Becket  transgressed  it, 
and" 

A  gloomy  and  expressive  look  corresponded  with 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  this  broken  sentence; 
and  the  Prelate,  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing^ replied,  in  a  firm  and  determined  voice,  "  And  hs 
waa  murdertd l—thAt  u  what  you  dare  to  hint  ta- 
me—even  to  me,  the  successor  of  that  glorified  saint— 
as  a  inodve  for  complying  with  your  fickle  and  selfish 
wiah  to  withdraw  your  hand  from  the  pbugh.  Yoa 
know  not  to  whom^ou  address  such  a  threat.  True, 
Becket,  from  a  aatnt  militant  on  earth,  arrived,  by 
the  bloody  paUi  of  martyrdom,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
eaint  in  Heaven ;  and  no  less  true  is  it,  that^  to  attain 
a  seat  a  thousand  degrees  beneath  thatof  hia  blessed 
predecessor,  the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing  to 
submit,  under  our  Lady  s  protection,  to  whatever 
the  worst  of  wicked  men  can  inflict  on  his  eavtfaly 
frame." 

"  There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage,  reverend 
father,"  said  De  Lacy,  recollecting  himself  "  where 
there  neither  is^  nor  can  h&  danger.  I  pray  you,  let 
us  deba te  this  matter  more  oetiberately.  1  have  never 
meant  to  break  ofi*  my  purpose  for  the  Holy  Land,  hot 
only  to  postpone  it  Methinks  the  oflers  that  I  nave 
made  are  fair,  and  ought  to  obtain  for  me  what  haa 
been  granted  to  othera  in  the  like  case— a  slight  delay 
In  the  time  of  my  departure." 

"  A  shght  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a  leader  aa  yon, 
noble OeLacv,"  answered  the  Prelate,  "were  a  death«> 
blow  to  our  noly  and  most  gallant  enterprise.  To 
meaner  men  we  might  have  granted  the  privil^e  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marnage,  even  although  they 
care  not  for  the  sorrows  of  Jacob;  but  you,  my  lord, 
are  a  main  prop  of  our  enterprise,  and,  being  with- 
drawn, the  whole  fabric  may  fall  to  the  ground.  Who 
in  England  will  deem  himself  obliged  to  press  forward, 
when  Hugo  de  Lacy  falls  back  1  Think,  my  l<vd,  less 
upon  your  plighted  bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted 
word;  and  believe  not  that  a  union  can  ever  come  to 
good,  which  shakes  your  purpose  towards  our  blessed 
undertaking  for  the  honoiur  of  Christendom."  , 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  Prelate,  and  began  to  give  way  to  his  argu- 
ments, though  most  reluctantly,  and  only  because  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  rime  left  him  no  means  of 
combating  his  argument&  otherwise  than  by  solicits- 

g'yn.  "  I  admit, ''^  he  said,  "  my  engaeemeuts  for  the 
rusade,  nor  have  l—\  repeat  it— furtoer  desire  than 
that  brief  interval  which  may  be  necessary  to  place 
my  important  affairs  in  order.  Mean  while,  my  vassals 
led  by  my  nephew" 

*'  Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power,"  said 
the  Prelate.  "  Who  knows  whether,  in  resentment 
of  thy  seeking  after  other  things  than  his  most  h<^y 
cause,  thy  nephew  may  not  be  called  hence,  even 
while  we  speak  together?" 

"  God  forbid  r*  s&id  the  Baron,  starting  up,  as  if 
about  to  fly  to  his  nephew's  assistance ;  then  suddenly 
pausing,  be  turned  on  the  Prelate  a  keen  and  invesu- 
gating  glance.  "  It  is  not  well,"  he  said,  "  that  your 
reverence  should  thus  trifle  with  the  dangers  which 
threaten  my  house.  Damian  is  dear  to  me  for  his 
own  good  qualities— dear  for  the  sake  of  my  only 
brother.— May  God  forgive  us  both !  he  died  when  we 
were  ui  unkmdness  with  each  other.- My  lord,  your 
words  import  that  my  beloved  nephew  suffers  pain  and 
incurs  daneer  on  account  of  my  off*enees?" 

The  Archbishop  perceived  he  had  at  length  touched 
the  chord  to  which  his  refractory  penitent's  heart- 
strings must  needs  vibrate.  He  relied  with  circum- 
spection, as  well  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,— "Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  to  interpret 
the  councils  of  Heaven  I  but  we  read  in  Scripture, 
that  when  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  the  teeth  of  the 
children  are  set  on  edge.  What  so  reasonable  as  that 
we  should  be  punisbod  for  our  pride  and  contumacy, 
by  a  judgment  specially  calculated  to  abate  and  bervi 
that  spint  of  sorquedry?*  You  yourself  best  know 
*  Belf-inportanet,  orsMnaptioo. 
»7 
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if  this  dtseaM  civng  to  thy  nephtfW  before  y<m  had 
meditated  defection  from  the  banner  of  the  Grose." 

Hugo  de  Lacv  hastily  recollected  himself,  and  found 
that  It  was  indeed  true,  that,  until  he  thought  of  his 
union  with  Eveline,  there  had  appeared  no  chnnge  in 
his  nephew's  health.  His  silence  and  confusion  did 
not  escape  the  artful  Prelate.  He  took  the  hand  of 
the  warrior  as  he  stood  before  him  orerwhelraed  in 
doubt,  lest  his  preference  of  the  continuance  of  his 
own  house  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should 
*  have  been  punished  by  the  disease  which  threatened 
his  nephew's  life.  "  Cotne,"  he  said,  **  noble  De 
Lacy— the  judgment  provoked  by  a  moment's  pre- 
sumption may  be  even  yet  averted  by  prayer  and 
penitence.  The  dial  went  back  at  the  prayer  of  the 
good  King  Hczekiah— down,  down  upon  thy  knees, 
and  doubt  not  that,  with  confession,  and  penance,  ana 
absolution,  thou  mayst  yet  atone  for  thy  falling  away 
from  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  by  the  fears  lest  has  delay 
was  punished  by  his  nephew's  indisposition  and  dan- 

Sr,  tbe  Constaole  sunk  on  his  knees  before  the  Pre- 
to,  .whom  he  had  shortly  before  well  nigh  braved, 
confessed,  ss  a  sin  to  be  deeply  repen  ted  of,  bis  puzpose 
df  delaying  his  deparmre  for  Palestine,  and  received, 
with  patience  at  least,  if  not  with  willing  acquiescence, 
the  penance  inflicted  by  the  Archbishop ;  which  con- 
sisted in  a  prohibition  to  proceed  fartiter  m  his  pro- 
posed wedlock  with  the  Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was 
returned  from  Palestine,  where  he  was  bound  by  his 
vow  to  abide  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

"  And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,"  said  the  Prelate,  "once 
more  my  best  beloved  and  most  honoured  friend-^is 
not  thy  bosom  lighter  since  thou  hast  thus  nobly  ac- 
quitted thee  of  thy  debt  to  Heaven,  and  cleailsed  thy 
gallant  spirit  from  those  selfish  and  earthly  stains 
which  dimmed  its  brightness  7" 

The  Constable  sighed.  **  My  happiest  thoughts  at 
this  moment,"  he  said.  "  would  arise  from  knowledge 
that  my  nephew's  health  is  amended." 

"  Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the  noble  Da- 
mian.  your  hopeful  and  valorous  kinsman,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  '*for  well  I  trust  shortly  ye  shall  bear  of 
his  recovery ;  or  that,  if  it  shall  please  Ood  to  remove 
him  to  a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be  so  easy, 
and  his  arrival  h  yonder  haven  of  bliss  so  speedy, 
that  it  were  better  for  him  to  have  died  than  to  have 
hved." 

Tbe  Constable  looked  at  him,  a9  if  to  gather  from 
his  countenance  more  certainty  of  his  nephew's  fate 
than  bis  words  seemed  to  imply ;  and  the  Prelate,  to 
escape  being  foriher  pressed  on  a  subject  on  which  he 
was  perhaps  conscious  he  had  adventured  too  far, 
rung  a  silver  bell  which  stood  before  him  on  tbe  table, 
ana  commanded  the  chaplain  who  entered  at  the 
sumrxions,  that  h^  should  despatch  a  careful  mes- 
senger to  the  lodging  of  Damian  Lacy,  to  bring  par- 
ticular accounts  of  his  health. 

**  A  stranger,"  answered  the  chaplain,  "just  come 
from  the  sick  chamber  of  the  n^ble  Damian  Lacy, 
waits  here  oven  now  to  have  speech  of  my  Lord  Con- 
•uble."  / 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  Archbishop—"  my 
mind  tells  me  he  brings  us  joyful  tidings.— Never  knew 
I  such  humble  penitence,— such  wiUmsr  resignation  of 
natural  afiections  and  desires  to  the  doing  of  Heaven's 
service,  bUt  it  was  rewarded  with  a  guerdon  either 
temporal  or  spiritual." 

As  ho  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed  entered  the 
apartment  His  garments,  of  various  cokHirs  and 
showily  disposed,  were  none  of  the  newest  or  cleanest, 
neither  were  they  altogether  fitting  for  the  presence 
in  which  he  now  stood. 

'  "Hownowsiirahl"  said  the  Prelate;  **  when  was 
it  that  Jugglers  and  minstrels  pressed  into  the  com- 
pany or  such  as  we  without  permission?" 

**  So  please  you,"  said  the  man,  "  my  instant  busi- 
ness wns  not  with  your  reverend  lordship,  but  with 
my  lord  the  Constable,  to  whom  I  will  hope  that  my 
good  news  msy  atone  for  my  evil  apparel.''    • 

"Speak,  sirrah,  does  my  kinsman  livel"  said  the 
Constable  eagerly. 

*  And  is  like  to  liveb  mv  lord,"  answered  the 


"  a  ihvourabls  oM  <w  tfas  leschss  call  it)  hath  likM 
place  in  his  disorder^  and  they  are  nolongsraiMkruv 
apprehensions  for  his  life.'' 

'*  Now,  God  be  praised,  that  hatb  gnutted  as  a 
much  mercy  1"  ssid  the  Constable. 

**  Amen,  amen  I"  replied  the  ArchbiBhop  solBBskr; 
-"About  what  period  did  this  blessed  change  «■ 
place?" 

"  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,"  said  lbeM»> 
senger,  **  a  soft  sleep  fell  on  the  sick  youth,  likedw 
upon  a  parched  field  in  summer— he  breathed  ftwly- 
the  bornii)^  heat  abated— and,  as  I  stid,  tbe  lenw 
no  longer  i^r  for  bis  life." 

"  Marked  you  the  hour,  my  Lord  Conetabfer  fid 
the  Bishop,  with  exultanon— i"even  then  your — ' 


to  those  counsels  which  Heaven  suggested  thiflB 
the  meanest  of  its  servants  I  But  two  words  avoedb- 
ing  penitence— bttt  one  brief  prayer— and  some  }ai 
vamt  has  interceded  for  an  instant  hearing;  nd  a 
liberal  granting  of  thy  petition.  Noble  Hogo."  b 
continued,  grasping  his  hand  in  a  species  of  eonns- 
asm.  "  surely  Heaven  designs  to  werk  high  thiogi  hf 
the  hand  of  him  whose  taults  are  thus  leediljrf*' 
given— whose  prayer  is  thosinstantlr  beard.  For  Ail 
shall  Te  Deum  Laudamu»  be  said  in  each  dnck, 
and  each  convent  of  Olouosstar,  era  tbe  world  kei 
dayolder." 

The  Constable^  no  less  Joyful,  though  periia^lM 
able  to  perceive  an  especialprovidence  m  Hie  nephtv's 
recovery,  expressed  his  gratimde  to  tbe  meseengff  ^ 
the  good  tidings,  by  throwing  him  his  pursa 

"I  thank  you,  noble  lord,'^said  the  man;  **  bat  ill 
stoop  to  pick  up  this  taste  of  your  bounty,  itisonlTft 
restore  it  again  to  tWe  donor." 

"How  now,  eir?"  said  the  Constable,  ^'methinli 
thy  coat  seems  not  so  well  lined  as  needs  aiaks  tki 
spurn  at  such  a  guerdon." 

"  He  that  designs  to  catch  laiks,  my  lord,"  reHin 
the  nnessenger, "  must  not  close  his  net  npoo  stnnofi 
—I  have  a  greiater  boon  to  ask  of  your  lordships  td 
therefore  I  decline  ymn'  present  gratuity." 

"  A  greater  boon,  ha  V"  said  the  Constable -"I « 
no  knight-e^nt,  to  hind  myself  by  promise  to  gnat 
h  ere  I  Know  its  import ;  but  do  thou  come  tODTpi- 
vilion  to-morrow,  and  thou  wih  not  find  meuBwillim 
to  do  what  is  reason." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  prelate,  and  retona 
homeward,  failing  not  to  visit  his  nephew's  lodgiig 
as  he  passed,  where  he  received  the  same  plo*"^ 
assurances  which  had  been  communicated  by  ui 
messenger  of  (he  parti-cokmred  mantle. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

He  w«*  a  minttrel— in  hi«  mood 
Was  WMdom  mis'd  with  foil/ ; 


I  folly 

A  taoM  eompmMn  to  UiAfOod, 
Bt  wild  and  Aerae  anong  the  r 
And  jovial  wiUt  Uw  iolTy. 


The  event  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  of  a  neMi 
so  interesting,  ana  latteriy  so  harassing,  that  os 
Constable  felt  weary  as  after  a  severely  coattm 
battle-field,  and  slept  soiindiv  until  this  earliest  btaMs 
of  dawn  saluted  him  through  the  opening  of  the  tok 
It  was  then  that,  whh  a  mingled  feeting  of  P>'tQ  *i 
satisfaction,  he  began  to  review  tbe  change  wbaT 
had  taken  place  in  tiis  condition  since  the  — 


morning.  He  had  then  arisen  an  ardent 
anxious  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  fair 
and  scrupulous  about  his  dress  and  appointment^ 
if  be  had  been  as  yonng  in  years  as  in  hopee" 
wishes.    This  was  over,  and  he  had  now  befoie 
the  painful  task  of  leaving  his  betrothed  fora  ler 
yeara,  even  before  wedlock  had. united  them 
solutuy,  and  rejecting  that  she  was  ezposod  ^ 
the  dangers  which  assail  female  constancyin  a 
tion  thus  critical.    When  the  immediate  anxie 
his  nephew  was  removed,  he  was  tempted  to 
that  he  had  been  something  hasty  in  listening  t« 
arguments  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  b^ievin^ 
Damian's  death  or  recovery  depended  upon  bis 
accomplishing,  to  the  letter:  and  without  delay, 
vow  for  the  Holy  Land.    ^  How  many  priocee  s 
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kinff,'*  ne  tbomdU  to  himtelC  "have  Bflnimed  the 
proM,  and  delayed  or  renounced  it,,  yet  lived  and  died 
in  weolth and  hoiynir,  without  suataining such  a  visita- 
T300  as  that  with  which  Baldwin  threatened  me;  and 
in  what  case  or  partiouiar  did  such  men  deserve  more 
indulgence  than  I  ?  But  the  die  is  now  cast,  and  it 
aijtnities  Kttle  to  inoutre  whether  my  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Church  has  sav«l  the  liie  of  my 
ne^aw,  or  whether  I  have  not  fallen,  as  laymen  are 
wont  to  fell,  whenever  there  is  an  encounter  of  wite 
bscwixt  them  and  those  of  the  spirituality.  I  would 
to  God  it  may  prove  otherwise,  since,  giraing  on  my 
sword  as  Heaven's  champion,  I  might  the  better  ex- 
pect Heaven's  protection  for  her  whom  I  must  an- 
happily  leave  behind  me." 

Am  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
heard  the  warders  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent  cnal- 
Ieiv«  some  one  whose  footsteps  were  heard  approach- 
ing it.  The  person  stopped  on  their  challenge,  and  pre- 
aendy  after  was  hctira  the  sound  of  a  rote^  (a  small 
qpedes  of  lute,)  the  string  of  which  were  managed 
Df'.noesina  oi  a  small  wheel.  After  a  short  prelude,  a 
manlv  voice,  of  good  compass,  sung  verses,  which, 
trBRslated  into  modem  langusge,  might  run  nearly 
thus.' 


**  Soldtor,  wtke— the  dar  w  peepf  ^f , 
Hoooitr  ne'er  wm  wou  in  ileepioff,       « 
Never  when  the  MabeaiM  eUH 
Lay  unrefiected  on  tbe  hill : 
Tis  wheo  Uiey  are  (tinted  baok 
Prom  axe  and  armour,  spear  and  jack, 
TtMit  Uiey  promiao  hi  turn  atonr, 
Manr  a  page  of  deaUileta  (toiy. 
RUJeldatliet  are  tlie  roeoiao'*  teiror. 
Ever  afe  tlio  momuig'a  mirror. 

IL 

*'  ▲nn.aad  up— the  momipf  beam  | 

Hath  eail'd  tbe  ruaUc  to  his  team. 
Haiti  callM  the  AlcTker  to  the  lake, 
Herb  calt'd  the  huntaman  to  the  bnke ; 
Tlie  early  etatlent  pondera  o'er 
Hia  ihwty  tomes  or  aociont  lore. 
Soldier,  wake -thy  harvest,  ftme ; 
Thf  ttudf ,  ccrfKiuest ;  war,  Uiy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  roemau*«  terror, 
Still  ahoold  gleam  tlie  moming's  mimm 

III. 

"  Poor  hlra  lepeya  the  raatic'a  pain  ; 

*'    »  paltry  atiU-  tlie  inoital»«D'B  gaia : 

tndcnt'i  Ui« 


Vainest  of  all,  U»e  atnd 

'  Ends  in  some  meUMihysic  dream  -. 

Yrt  each  n  up,  and  earh  has  toil'd 
Since  trat  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled ; 
And  each  Is  eagorer  iu  his  aim 
Than  he  who  barters  life  for  fame. 
Up,  up,  and  aim  thee,  aon  of  terror  l 
,  Be  thy  brigfaMbietd  the  m^^ing's  mirror." 

WW«  the  song  was  finished*  the  Constable  heard 
80b«eU Iking  without,  and  presently  Philip  Guarine 
emend»the  pavilion  to  tell  that  a  person,  come  hither 
as  he  said  by  the  Constable's  appointment,  waited 
permission  to  speak  with  him. 

**By  my  appointment?"  said  De  Lacy;  "admit 
bimimniedately." 

The  measenger  of  the  preceding?  evening  entered 
tbe  tent,  holdine  in  one  hand  his  small  cap  and 
leather,  m  the  otncr  the  rote  on  which  he  baa  been 
just  plnjring.  His  attire  was  fantastic,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  inner  dress  of  various  coloin^  all  of 
the  brightest  and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed  so  as  to 
contrsst  with  each  other— the  upper  garment  was  a 
very  short  Normsm  cloak  of^nght  o'een.  An  em- 
broidered e^le  sustained,  in  lieu  of  offensive  weapons, 
an  inkhom  with  its  apourtenancee  on  the  one  side, 
on  the  other  a  knife  for  tne  purposes  of  the  table.  His 
hair  was  cut  hi  imitation  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  which 
was  designed  to  intimate  that  he  had  arrived  to  a 
certain  rank  in  his  profession  *,  for  the  Joyotis  Science, 
as  the  profession  of  minstrelsy  was  termed,  hnd  its 
various  ranka,  like  the  degrees  in  the  church  and  in 
chivalry.  The*  features  and,  manners  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  his  profession  and 
habit;  for,  fia  the  latter  was  gay  and  fantastic,  the 
former  bad  a  cast  of  gravity,  and  almost  of  stern- 
ness which,  unless  when  kioaled  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  poetical  and  musical  exertions,  seemed  rather 


to  indicate  deep  reflectk>n,  than  (he  thoughtless  viva* 
city  of  observation  which  chaiacterized  most  of  hia 
brethren.  His  couiitenance,  thou^gh  not  handsome^ 
had  therefore  something  in  it  striking  and  iropressiva 
even  from  its  very  contrast  with  the  party-cok)urea 
hues  and  fluttering  shape  of  his  vestments ;  find  the 
Constable  felt  something  indined  to  patronise  him, 
as  he  said,  "  Good  morrow,  friend,  end  I  thank  thee 
for  thy  morning  greeting)  it  was  well  sung  and  well 
meant,  for  when  we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink 
him  how  time  passes,  we  do  him  tbe  credit  of  sup- 
posing that  he  can  employ  to  advantage  that  flitting 
treasuic." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence,  seemed  to 
pause  and  make  an  effort  ere  he  replied,  "My  inten* 
tions,  at  least,  were  good,  when  I  ventured  to  disturb 
my  lord  thus  early;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my 
boldness  hath  not  been  evil  received  at  his  hand." 

"True,"  said  the  Constable,  "yoti  had  a  boon  to 
ask  of  me.  Be  speedy,  and  say  thy  request— my 
leisure  is  short." 

**lt  is  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the  Holy 
Land,  my  lord,"  said  the  man. 

/*Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly  grant  my 
friend,"  answered  De  Lacy~"  Thou  art  a  minstiel, 
art  thou  not"?" 

"  An  unworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Science,  mv 
lord,"  said  the  musician ;  "  yet  let  me  say  for  mvseit 
that  I  will  not  yield  to  the  king  of  minstrels^  Geoffrey 
Rudel,  though  the  King  or  England  hath  given  him 
four  manors  for  one  song.  1  would  be  willing  to 
contend  with  him  in  romance,  lay,  or  fable,  were  the 
judge  to  be  King  Henry  himself.*'^ 

"You  have  your  own  good  word,  doubtless,"  said 
De  Lacy;  "nevertheless,  Sir  Minstrel,  thou  goestnot 
with  me.  The  Crusade  has  been  already  too  much 
encumbered  by  men  of  thy  idle  profession ;  and  if  thou 
dost  add  to  the  number,  it  shall  not  be  under  my  pro- 
tection. I  am  too  old  to  be  charmed  by  thy  art, 
charm  thou  never  so  wisely." 

"  He  that  is  young  enough  to  seek  for  and  to  win  the 
love  of  beauty,"  said  the  mmsirel,  but  in  n  submissive 
tone,  as  if  fearing  his  freedom  might  give  offence, 
"  should  not  term  himself  too  old  to  feel  the  charms 
of  minstrelsy." 

The  Constable  smilt^l,  not  insensible  to  the  flattery 
which  assigned  to  him  the  character  of  a  younger 
gallant.  "  Thou  art  a  jester."  he  said,  '  I  warrant  me, 
in  addition  to  thy  other  qualities  ?'' 

"No^"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  it  is  a  branch  of  ova 
profession  which  I  have  for  some  rime  renounced— 
mv  fortunes  have  put  me  out  of  tune  for  jesting." 

**  Nay,  comrade,"  said  the  Constable,  **^if  thou  hast 
been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  world,  and  canst  comply 
with  the  niles  of  a  family  so  strictly  ordered  as  mine, 
it  is  possible  we  may  agree  together  better  than  x 
thoOght.  What  is  thy  name  and  country  7  thy  speech, 
methinks,  sounds  somewhat  foreign." 

"I  am  an  Armorican,  my  lord,  from  the  merry 
shores  of  Morbihan ;  ana  hence  my  tongue  hath  some 
touch  of  my  country  speech.  My  name  is  Renault 
Vidal." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  Renault,"  said  the  Con- 
table,  ",  thoi|  shalt  follow  me,  and  I  will  give  orders  to 
the  master  of  my  household  to  ha\«e  thee  attired  some- 
thing according  to  thy  function,  but  in  more  orderly 
guise  than  thou  now  appearest  in.  Dost  thou  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  weapon  ?" 

"Indifferently,  my  lord,"  said  the  Armoricon;  at 
the  same  time  taking  a  sword  from  the  wall,  he  drew 
it,  and  made  a  pass  with  it  so  close  to  the  Constable's 
body  as  he  sat  on  the  couch,  that  he  started  up,  cry- 
ing, "  Villain,  forbear  P' 

"  La  you  I  noble  sir,"  replied*  Vidal,  lowering  with 
all  submission  the  point  of  his  weapon— "I  have 
already  given  you  aproofof  sleight  which  has  alarmed 
even  your  experience— I  have  an  hundred  other  be- 
sides.*^ 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  De  Lacy,  somewhat  ashamed 
at  having  shown  himself  moved  by  the  sudden  and 
lively  action  of  the  luggier  j  "but  I  love  not  jesting 
with  edgetools,  and  have  too  much  to  do  with  sword 
and  sword-blows  in  earnest,  to  toy  with  Ahem  j  so  I 
pray  you  let  ua  have  no  more  of  thia,  but  call  me  my 
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squite  and  tny  ehamberlfliin,  for  1  am  about  to  array 
-  Die  and  po  to  'mass." 

•  The  religious  duties  of  (he  morning,  performed, 
it  was  the  Constable's  intention  to  visit  the  Lady 
Abbess,  and  coipniunicnte,  with  the  necessary  pro- 
cautions  and  quahflcations,  the  altered  relations  in 
which  he  was  placed  towards  her  niece,  bv  the  re- 
solution he  had  been  compelled,  to  adopt,  of  departing 
for  the  Crusade  before  accomplishing  his  marr:ag:e,  in 
the  terras  of  the  precontract  already  entered  into. 
Ho  wa^  conscious  that  it  would  be  difHculi  to  recon* 
cile  the  good  lady  to  this  change  of  measures,  and  he 
delayed  some  time  ere  he  coula  think  of  the  best  mode 
of  communicating  and  softening  the  unpleasant  in- 
telligence. An  interval  was  also  spent  in  a  visit  to 
his  nephew,  whose  state  of  convalescence  continued 
to  be  as  favourably,  as  if  in  truth  it  had  been  a  mira- 
culous consequence  of  the  Constable's  having  com- 
plied with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian,  the  Constable  pro- 
ceeded to  the  convent  of  the  Benedictine  Abbess.  But 
she  had  been  illready  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  came  to  communicate,  by  a 
siUl  earlier  visit  from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  himself.^ 
The  Primate  had  andertaken  the  office  of  mediator  on 
this  occasion,  conscious  that  his  success  of  the  eve- 
ning before  must  have  placed  the  Constable  in  a 
delicate  situation  with  th^  relations  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  and  willing,  by  his  countenance  and  authority, 
to  reconcile  the  disputes  which  might  ensue.  Perhaps 
he  had  better  have  left  Hugo  do  Lacy  to,  plead  his 
own  cause;  for  the  Abbess  though  sue  listened  to 
the  communication  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the 
'  highest  diffliitarv  of  the  Enelish  Church,  drew  con- 
Bequences  from  the  Constable's  change  of  resolution 
which  the  Primate  had  not  expected.  She  ventured 
to  Ojopose  no  obstacle  to  De  Lacy's  accomplishment 
of  his  .vows,  but  strongly  argued  that,  the  contract 
wRh  her  niece  should  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  each 
parly  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  choice. 

It  was  jn  vain  that  the  Archbishop  endeavoured  to 
dazzle  the  Alibess  with  the  futbre  honours  to  be  won 
by  the  Constable  in  the  Holv  Land  ;  the  splendour  of 
which  would  atla(2h  not  to  nis  lady  alone,  but  to  all  in 
the  remotest  degree  allied  to  or  connected  with  her. 
All  his  eloquence  was  to  no  nurp6se<  though  upon  so 
favourite  a  topic  he  exerted  it  to  ttie  utmost.  The 
Abbess,  it  is  true,  remained  silent  for  a  moment  after 
his  arguments  had  been  exhausted,  but  it  was  only  to 
consider  how  she  should  intim&te,  in  a  suitable  and 
reverent  manner,  that  children,  the  usual  attendanta 
of  a  happy  union,  and  the  existence  of  which  he  looked 
to  for  the  continuation  of  the  house  of  her  father  and 
brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with  any  probability, 
unless  the  precontract  was  followed  by  marriage,  and 
the  residence  of  the  married  parties  in  the  same 
country.  She  therefore  insisted,  that  the  Constable 
having  altered. his  intentions  in  this  most  important 
particular,  the  jSancai/ZM  should  be  entirely  abrogated 
and  set  aside  ^  and  she  demanded  of  the  Primate,  as 
an  act  of  justice,  that,  as  he  had  interfered  to  prevent 
the  bridegroom's  execution  of  his  original  purpose,  he 
should  now  assist  with  his  influence  wholly  to  .dis- 
solve an  engagement  which  had  been  tlius  materially 
innovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  h©  had  himself  oc- 
casioned De  Lacy's  breach  of  contract,  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  and  reputation  to  prevent  conse- 
quences so  disagreeable  to  his  friend,  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  an  engagement  in  which  his  interest  and 
inclinations  were  alike  concerned.  He  reproved  the 
Lady  Abbess  for  the  carnal  and  secular  views  which 
she,  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  entertained  upon  the 
Bt}biect  of  matnmony,  and  concerning  the  interest  of 
her  house.  He  even  upbraided  her  with  seHjshly  pre- 
ferring the  continuation  of  the  line  of  Berenger  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  and  denounced  to  her 
that  Heaven  would  be  avenfted  of  the  short-8ig;hted 
and  merely  human  policy,  which  postponed  the  inte- 
TOsts  of  Christendom  to  those  of  an  individual  family. 

After  this  severe  homilv,  the  Prelate  took  his  de- 
'    parture,  leaving  the  Abbess  highly  incensed,  though 
she  prudently  forbore  returning  any  irreverent  answe; 
10  his  maternal  admonition. 


In  this  humour  die  renentble  lady  was  foand  fay  liii 
Constable  himself,  when,  with  some  eaibamnsment, 
ne  proceeded  to  explain-to  her  the  oeoeasityof  hispn* 
sent  departure  for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  suQes  dig- 
nity i  her  ample  black  robe  and  8calpiilarteemiog.ii 
it  were,  to  swell  out  in  yet  prouder  folds  as  ibMi»' 
tened  to  (he  reasons  and  theenteigencieswlud)60B> 
pellcd  the  Constable  of  Chester  to  defer  die  maniag^ 
which  be  avowed  was  the  dearest  wish  of  hisheut, 
until  after  his  return  from  tbo  Cnisade,  (or  whidiK 
was  about  to  set  forth. 

"  Me^inka,"  replied  the  Abbess,  with  much  tdif 
ness,  "  if  this  communication  is  meant  Im*  eanM,^ 
and  it  were  no  fit  businesa^I  myself  no  fit  peim- 
for  jesting  with,  melhinks  the  Constable's  rnoktin 
should  have  been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday,  bdbie 
the  ^ancai/^e«  had  united  bis  troth  with  that  of  En* 
line  Berenger.  under  expectations  very  difieRQifioa 
thoso,  which  he  now  announces." 

"On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman, »«»• 
rend  lady,"  said  the  Constable.  "  I  bad  ogt  then  lb 
slightest  thought  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  tib 
a  step,  no  less  distressing  to  ^me,  than,  asl  seeviik 
pain,  it  is  unpleasing  to  you."' 

"  I  can  scarcely  cpnceive,"  replied  the  Abbess, "  da   { 
cogent  reasons,  which,  existing  as  they  must  haw  ^ 
done  yesterday,  have  neverthelesa  delayed  thar<|l^ 
ration  until  tp-day." 

"I  own,"  said  JDe  Lacy,  reluctantly,  ''thatleoia' 
tained  too  ready  iiopes  of  obtaining  a  remissioDfrn 
my  vow,  which  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  haih,  is  b 
zeal  for  Heaven's  service,  deemed  it  neoesttiy  tt 
refuse  me." 

"At  least,  then,"  said  the  Abbess,  vdling  ha  n- 
sentmeni  laider  the  appearance  of^  extreme  bakiiMi 
"your  lordship  will  do  us  the  justice  to  place  u  in  dn 
same  situation  in  whi^h  we  stood  yesferday  imu* 
ing:  and,  by  mining  with  my  niece  and  her  iiindi 
in  desiring  the,  abrogation  of  a  marriage  cootM^ 
entered  into  With  very  difiereat  views  from  iam 
which  you  now  entertain,  put  a  young  person  ia  tlnl 
state  of  liberty  of  which  she  is  at  present  d^vcdlf  , 
her  contract  with  you  Y' 

"Ah,  madam !"  said  the  Constable,  "  what  do  pt 
ask  of  me?  and  in  a  tone  how  cold  and  indificRBl 
do  you  demand  me  to  lesign  hc^ies,  the  deinj 
which  my  boaom  ever  entertained  sinee  the  life-bM 
warmed  it  I"  i 

"I  am  unacquainted  with  language  bclongiittll 
such  ^eelinga^  my  'lord,"  replied  the  Abbess;,   ta 
methinks  the  prospects  which  could  be  so  euilria>** 
joumed  for  years,  might,  by  a  little,  and  a  venrlittk 
further  self-control,  be  al together, abandoned.''^ 

Hugo  de  Lacv  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  nor  did 
he  answer  until  after  a  considerable  pause.  If  foK 
niece,  madam,  shares  the  sentiments,  which yoaoni! 
expressed,  I  could  not,  indeed,  with  justice  to  beM( 
perhapa  to  myself;  desire  to  retain  that  interest iow 
which  our  solemn  espousals  have  given  roe.  okk 
must  know  my  doom  from  her  own  lips;  and  if  iti: 
as  severe  as  that  which  your  expressions  lead  sttW 
fear,  I  will  go  to  Palestine  the  belter  soldier  of  H» 
van,  that  I  shall  have  little  left  on  earth  tbatcanOM^ 
rest  me." 

The  Abbess,  without  farther  answer,  called  ob  M 
Precentrix,  and  desired  her  to  oommaod  her  nieorl 
attendance  immodiately.    The  Precentrix  bowed 
verently,  and  withdrew. 

"  May  I  presume  to  influire,"  said  De  l^Kfx   ; 
ther  the  Lady  Eveline  nath  been  ] 


circumstances  which  have  occasioned  this 
alteration  in  my  purpose  7" 

"I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her, 
point  to  point,"  said  the  Abbess,  "even  aa  it 
plained  to  me  this  morning  by  my  Lord  of 
bury,  (for  with  him  I  have  already  spoken  upon 
subject,)  and  confirmed  but  nt>w  oy  your  »—'-*' 
own  mouth."  ^j- 

"I  am  little  obliged  to  the  Archbisbop,''  saidM 
Constable,  "for  having  forestalled  my  excuses  j 
the  quarter  where  it  was  most  important  ibr  me  cM 
they  should  be  accurately  slated,  and  favoonall 
reeved.*? 
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"That,"  Baid  the  Abbesi,  *'»  but  aa  item  of  the 
locount  betwixt  you  and  the  Prelate,— it  concerns 
QOtaa." 

"Dare  I  Tenture  to  hope,"  continued  De  Lacy, 
aithont  taking  offence  at  th^  dryness  of  the  Abbesses 
Banner,  "that  Lady  Eveline  has  heard  this  most 
mbappy  change  of  circumstances  without  emotion, 
-I  would  say,  without  displeasure?" 

**  S^  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger*  my  lord,",  an- 
mtred  the  Abbess,  **  and  it  is  our  custom  to  punish  a 
Meach  of  faith,  or  to  contemn  it—never  to  orieve  over 
L  What  my  niece  may  do  in  this  case,  I  Know  not 
[  am  a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered  from  the 
VDtid,  and  would  advise  peace  and  Christian  forgive- 
leai,  with  a  proper  sense  of  contempt  for  the  unwor- 
hr  treatment  which  she  has  received.  She  has 
bnovrers  and  vassals,  and  friends,  doubtless,  and 
dvisers,  who  inay  not,  in  blinded  zeal  for  worldlv 
wonr,  rpcommend  to  her  to  sit  down  slightly  with 
his  injiuy,  but  desire  sh^  should  rather  appeal  to  the 
kioa,  or  to  the  arms  of  her  father's  followers,  unless 
«r  liberty  is  restored  to  her  by  the  surrender  of  the 
ontract  mto  which  sh^  has  been  enticed.— But  she 
Droea  to  answer  for  herself." 
Eveline  entered  at  the  moment,  leaning  on  Rose's 
roL  She  had  laid  asidelmouming  since  the  ceremony 
ttheJlaneaiUet,  and  was  dressed  in  a  kirtle  of  whit^ 
i(b  an  upper  robe  of  pale  blue*  Her  head  was  co- 
ered  with  a  veil  of  white  gauze,  so  thin,  as  to  float 
boot  her  like  the  misty  cloud  usually  painted  around 
le  countenance  of  a  seraph.  But  the  lace  of  Eveline, 
lOBgh  in  beauty  not  unworthy  one  of  this  angelic 
rder.  was  at  present  far  from  resembling  that  of  a 
!raph  in  tranquillity  of  ezpnession.  Her  umba  trem- 
led,  her  cheeks  were  palq,  the  tinge  of  red  around  the 
relids  expressed  recent  tears ;  yet  amidst  these  natu- 
tl  signs  of  distress  and  uncertainty,  there  was  an  air 
rproiband  resignation— a  resolution  to  discharge  her 
ity  m  erery  emergence,  reigning  in  the  solemn  ex- 
KseioD'of  her  eye  and  eyebrow,  and  showing  her  pre- 
ired  to  govern  toe  agitation  which  she  could  not  en- 
firif  subdae.  And  so  well  were  these  opposing  qualities 
'timidity  and  resolution  mingled  on  her  cheek,  that 
teline,  in  the  ntmost  pride  of  her  beauty,  never  looked 
mt  fascinating  than  at  that  instant ;  and  Hugo  de 
Icy,  liitherto  rathej  an  unimpassioned  lover,  stood  in 
Irpresence  with  feelings  as  if  all  the  exaai^erations  of 
juance  were  realized,  and  his  mistress  were  a  being 
,4  higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom  he  was  to  re- 
m  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 
It  was  lyider  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  that  the 
Uiior  dropped  on  one  knee  before  Eveline,  took  the 
tixf  which  she  rather  resigned  than  gave  to  him, 
Med  it  to  his  lips  fervently,  an(L  ere  h^  parted  with 
moistened  it  with  one  or  the  few  tears  which  he 
Is  ever  known  to  shed.  But,  although  surprised, 
id  carried  out  o£  his  character  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
^i^ained  his  composure  on  observing  th^t  the  Ab- 

B  regarded  his  humiliation,  If  it  can  be  so  termed, 
an  air  of  triumph ;  and  he  entered  on  his  defence 
flue  Eveiine  with  a  manly  earnestness,  not  devoid 
irvour,  nor  free  from  s|];itation,  yet  made  in  a  tone 
nfmnesa  and  pride,  which  seemed  assumed  to  meet 
ioontrol  that  of  the  offended  Abbess, 
fxady,"  lie  said,  addressing  Eveline,  "  you  have 
M  from  the  venerable  Abbess  in  what  unhappy 
—  I  have  been  placed  since  yesterday  by  the 


I  stated  with  accurate  truth  by  the  venerable 
ir^  but  as  I  must^no  longer  call  her  my  friend,  let 
iKar  whether  she  has  done  me  justice  m  her  oom- 
ptary  upon  the  unhappy  necessity  which  must  pre- 
Idy  compel  me  to  bave  my  country,  and  with  my 
ntry  to  for^o— at  best  to  postpone— the  fairest 
|M  which  man  ever  entertained.  The  venjsrable 
ff  hath  upbraided  me,  that  being  myself  the  cause 
p  the  execution  of  yesterday's  contract  is  post- 
mi  I  won  Id  fain  keep  it  suspended  over  your  nead 
Un  indefi  lite  term  of  years.  No  one  resigns  Y^il- 
m.  such  ri»$hts  as  yesterday  gave  me :  ana,  let  me 
Ka  boartful  word,  sooner  than  yield  them  up  to 
■  of  woman  bom,  I  would  hold  a  fair  field  against 


ell  comers,  with  ffrinded  aword  and  sharp  spear,  firom 
sunrise  to  sunset,  for  three  days^  space.  But  what  I 
would  retain  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives,  I  am  ' 
willing  to  renounce  ifii  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh. 
If|  therefore,  vou  think  you  cannot  remain  happy  as 
the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy,  you  may  command  my 
assistance  to  have  the  contract  annulled,  and  make 
some  more  fortunate  man  happy." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  danger  of  being 
overpowered  again  by  those  feelinn  of  tenderness  ao 
new  to  his  steady  nature,  that  he  blushed  to  give  way 
to  thcro. 

Eveline  remained  silent  The  Abbess  took  the  word. 
"Kinswoman,"  she  said,  "you  hear  th^t  the  genero- 
sity—or the  justice  of  the  Constable  or  Chester,  pro- 
poses, in  consequence  of  his  departure  upon  a  distant 
and  perilous  expedition,  to  cancel  a  contract  entered 
into  upon  the  specific  and  precise  und^standing  that 
he  was  to  remain  in  England  for  its  fulfilment.  You 
cannot,  methinks,  hesitate  to  accept  of  the  freedom 
which  he  offers  you,  with  thanks  for  his  bounty.  For 
my  part,  I  will  reserve. mine  own  until  1  shall  see  that 
your  Joint  application  is  suActent  to  win  to  your  pur- 
pose bis  Grace  of  Canterbury,.who  may  agftin  interfere 
with  the  actions  of  his  fiiend  the  Lord  Constable, 
over  whom  he  has  already  exerted  so  much  influence 
—for  the  weal,  doubtless,  of  his  spiritual  concerns:" 

"If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable  lady."  said 
the  Constable,  "  that  I  have  anv  purpose  of  sheltering, 
myself  behind  the  Prelate's  autnority,  to  avoid  doing 
that  which  I 'proclaim  my  readiness,  though  not  my 
wilUngness,  to  do,  I  can  only  say,  that  you  are  the 
first  who  has  doubted  the  faith  of  Hugh  de  Lacy."— 
And  while  the  proud  Baron  thus  addressed  a  female 
and  a  recluse,  he  could  not  prevent  bis  eye  from  ftpark' 
ling  and  his  cheek  from  flushing. 

"^My  gracious  and  venerable  kinswoman,"  said 
Eveline,  summoning  together  her  resolunon,  "and 
you,  my  good  lord,  be  not  ofiended  if  I  pray  you  not  ter 
Ulcrease  by  groundless  sutpidons  and  hasty  resent- 
ments your  difilculties  ana  mine.  My  lord,  the  obli- 
gations which  I  lie  under  to  you  are  such  as  I  can 
never  dischanffi,  since  they  comprehend  fortune,  life, 
and  honour.  Know  that,  in  my  anguish  of  mind* 
'when  besieged  by  the  Welsh  m  my  castle  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuae,  I  vovved  to  the  Virinn,  that  (my  honour 
safe)  I  would  plaee  myself  at  the  disposal  of  hhn 


whom  our  Lady  should  employ  as  bcdr  mstroment  to 
relieve  me  from  yonder  hour  of  agony.  In  giving  me 
a  deliverer,  she  ^ve  me  a  master;  nor  could  I  desuw 


relieve  me  from  yonder  hour 

a  deliverer,  she  ^ve  me  a  mhoici  -,  uvi 

a  more  noble  one  than  Hugo  de  Lacy." 

"God  forbid,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  speaking 
eagerly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  his  resolution  should  fail 
him  ere  he  could  get  the  renunciation  uttered,  "  that  I 
should,  by  such  a  tie,  to  which  you  subjected  yourself 
in  the  extremity  of  your  distress,  bind  you  to  any  re- 
solution in  my  favour  which  can  put  force  on  your  own 
inclinations !" 

The  Abbess  herself  could  not  help  expressing  her 
applaud  of  this  sentiment,  declaring  it  was  spoken 
like  a  Norman  gentleman ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
her  eyes,  turned  towards  her  niece,  seemed  to  exhort 
her  to  beware  how  she  declined  to  profit  by  the  can- 
dour of  t)e  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tlie 
ground,  and  a  slight  colour  ovierspreading  her  face, 
to  state  her  own  sentiments,  without  listening  to 
the  sufKestions  of  any  one.  "  I  will  own,  noble  sir," 
she  said,  "that  when  your  valour  had  rescuesd  me 
fix)m  approaching  destruction,  I  could  have  wished— 
h^nourmg  and  respecting  you,  as  I  had  done  your 
late  friend— my  excellent  father-that  you  could  have 
.  accepted  a  daughter's  service  from  me.  I  do  not  pre 
tend  entirely  to  have  surmounttd  these  sentiments, 
although  I  have  combated  them,  as  being  unworthy 
of  me,  and  ungrateful  to  you.  But,  from  the  moment 
yon  were  pleased  to  honour  me  by  a  dlaim  on  this 
poor  hand,  I  have  studiously  examined  my  sentimenta 
towards  you,  and  taught  myself  so  far  to  make  them 
coincide  with  my  duty,  that!  may  call  myself  assured 
that  De  Lacy  would  not  find  in  Eveline  Berenger  an 
indiflerent,  far  less  an  unworthy  bride.  In  tliiSL  sir, 
you  may  boldly  confide,  whether  the  union  you  have 
sought  for  takes  place  instantly,  ot  is  delayed  till  • 
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lotiKer  seaioB.  Sdfl  farther,  I  most  acknowledge 
that  the  postponement  of  theacT  nuptials  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  their  iramediate  aocomplish- 
meoL  I  am  at  present  very  young,  and  totally  inez- 
perienoed.  Two  or  three  years  will,  I  trust,  render 
me.  yet  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  man  of 
honour."         •• 

At  thia  declaration  in  hU  favour,  however  cold 
and  quali^,  De  Lacy  had  as  much  difficulty  to 
restrain  his  traoaports  as  fohneiiy  to  moderate  his 
agitation. 

"  Angel  of  bounty  and  of  kindness  1"  he  saict  kneel- 
iag  once  more,  and  again  possessing  himself  of  her 
Hand,  "  perhaps  1  ought  in  honour  to  resign  volun- 
tarily those  hop^s  which  von  decUne  to  ravish  from 
me  forcibly.  But  who  could  be  capable  of  such  unre- 
lenting magnanimity  1— Let  me  hope  that  my  devoted 
attachment*-ihat  which  you  shall  bear  of  me  when 
at  a  distance— that  which  you  shall  know  of  me  when 
Hear  you-^may  give  to  your  sentiments  a  more  tender 
warmth  than  they  now  express;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  blame  me  not  that  I  accept  your  plighted  faith 
anew,  under  the  conditions  which  you  attach  to  jt.  I 
am  conscious  my  wooing  has  been  too  late  in  life  to 
expect  the  animated  returns  proper  to  youthful  passion 
—Blame  me  not  if  I  remain  aatisfied  with  those  calmer 
sentimeots  which  make  life  happy,  though  they  can- 
not make  passion  rapturous.  Your  hand  remains 
in  my  graf«p,  but  it  acknowledges  not  my  pressure- 
Can  It  De  that  it  refuses  to  ratify  what  your  lips  have 
sAidT' 

"  Never,  noble  De  Lacy  T'  aaid  Eveline,  with  more 
animation  than  she  had  yet  expressed ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  tone  was  at  length  sufficiently  encouraging, 
since  her  lover  was  emboldened  to  take  the  lips  them- 
selves for  g}iarantee. 

It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  with  respect, 
that,  after  having  received  this  pledge  of  fidetity. 
he  turned  to  conciliate  and  to  appease  the  offended 
Abbess.  "  I  trust,  venerable  motjier,"  he  said,  **  that 
you  will  resume  your  former  kind  thoughts  of  me, 
whicli  I  am  aware  were  only  interrupted  by  your 
tender  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  her  who  should  be 
dearest  to  us  both.  Let  mc  hope  that  I  may  leave  this 
fair  flower  under  protection  of  the  honoured 'lady  who 
is  her  next  in  blood*  happy  and  aecnre  as  she  must  ever 
bet,  while  listening  to  vour  oounsels,  and  residing 
within  these  sacred  walla" 

But  the  Abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased  to  be 
propitiated  by  a  compliment,  which  perhaps  it  .had 
been  better  policy  to  have  delayed  till  a  calmer  season. 
"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  and  you,  fair  kinswoman,  you 
ought  needs  to  be  aware  how  little  my  counsels'-not 
fiBquently  given  where  they  are  unwillingly  listened 
to— can  be  of  avail  to  those  embarked  in  worldly 
aHairs.  I  am  a  woman  dedicated  to  religion,  to  soli- 
tude, and  8eclusion-*to  the  service,  in  brief;  of  Our 
Lady  and  Saint  Benedict.  I  have  been  already  cen- 
sured by  my  superior  because-!  have,  for  love  of  you, 
fair  niece,  mixed  more  deeply  in  secular  af&irs  than 
became  the  head  of  a  convent  of  recluses— I  will  merit 
no  farther  blame  on  such  an  account ;  nor  oan  you 
expect  it  of  me.  My  brother's  daughter,  unfettered 
by  worldly  ties,  had  been  the  welcome  sharer  of  my 
poor  s(^tude.  But  this  liouse  is  too  mean  for  the 
residence  of  the  vowed  bride  of  a  mighty  baron ;  nor 
do  I,  in  my  lowliness  and  inexperience,  feel  fitness  to 
exercise  over  such  a  one  that  authority,  which  must 
belong  to  me  over  every  one  whom  this  roof  protects. 
The  grave  tenor  of  our  devotbns,  and  the  aerener 
contemplation  to  which  the  females  of  this  house  are 
devoted,"  continued  the  Abbess,  with  increasing  heat 
and  vehemence, ''  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  worldly 
connexions,  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  whose 
thoughts  must  needs  be  on  the  worldly  toys  of  love 
*and  marriage." 

"I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  .ihother,"  said  the 
Constable,  in  his  turn  giving  way  to  displeasure.  "  that 
a  richly-dowered  maiden,  unwedded,  and  unlikely  to 
wed,  were  a  fitter  and  more  welcome  inmate  to  the 
convent,  than  one  who  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
world,  and  whose  wealth  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
11^86*8  revenues." 
The  Constable  did  the  Abbess  great  injury  in  this 


hasty  insinuatiouj  and  it  only  went  to  coofirai  ht  \ 
purpose  of  rejecting  all  charge  of  her  niece  dvi^ 
his  absence.  She  was  in  truth  as  diotniefested  aa 
haughty ;  and  her  only  reason  for  anger  againtt  W 
niece  was,  that  her  advice  had  not  been  ad(»ted  witt- 
out  hesitation,  although  the  matter  re^rdea  ETefi»'| 
happiness  exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable  oonjSmoi 
her  in  the  resolution  which  she  had  alreadf,  sal 
hastUy   adopted.     "May  heaven  forgive  you,  Sr 
Knight,"  she  replied,  "yotn-  injurious  tbougbttalSi 
servants !   It  is  indeed  time,  for  your  soul's  nkc,  ibl  , 
yon  do  penance  in  the  Holy  Land,  having  suck  nl  j 
judgments  to  repent  of.-rFor  you,  my  niece,  yaooMr  ! 
not  want  that  hospitality,  which.^  without  venial  j 
or  seeming  to  verify,  unmst  suspicions,  I  canaotaM 

g'ant  to  vou,  while  you  hava  in  your  kinswomtta 
aldringnam,  a  secular  relation,  whose  nesiMflV 
blood  approaches  mine,  and  who  may  open  ber  |dll 
to  you  without  incurring  the  unworthy  oeasoie,  Ml 
she  means  to  enrich  herself  at  vour  cost" 

The  Constable  saw  the  deadly  paleness  whidiaM 
over  Eveline's  cheek  at  this  proposal,  and,  vinii 
knowing  the  cause  of  her  repugnance,  he  hatMidiJ 
relieve  her  from  the  apprehen^ons  which  sfaettT"^ 
evidently  to  entertain.  "  No,  reverend  mother' 
said ;  "  since  you  so  harshly  reject  the  care  ofj 
kinswoman,  she  shall  not  be  a  burden  to  sar^ 
other  relatives.  While  Hugo  de  Lacy  hath  ox  i. 
castles,  and  many  a  manor  Gesides,  to  rouotniJ 
upon  their  hearths^  his  betrothed  bride  shall  hr 
.no  one  with  her  society,  who  may  r^rd  itMd 
wise  than  a  great  honour;  and  methiokslweni 
poorer  than  Heaven  hath  made  me,  could  1  a 
nish  friends  and  followers -sufficient  to  Bsm, 
and  protect  her." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  recovering  fraa 
dejection  into  which  she  had  been  jihrown  Iqr  l4i' 
kindness  of  her  relative;  "  since  some  unhar' 
tiny  separates  me  from  the  protection  of  niy 
sister,  to  whom  I  could  so  securely  have  i« 
myself,  I  will  neither  apply  for  shelter  to  any 
distant  relation,  nor  accept  of  that  which  yo^ 
lord,  so  generously  offer ;  since  n^  doing  so 
excite  harsh,  and,  I  am  sure,  undeserved*  repru. 
against  her  by  whom  1  was  driven. to  choose!' 
advisable  dwelling-place.    I  have  made  myir 
tion.    I  have,  it  is  true,  only  one  friend  left,  Iwti 
a  powerful  one,  and  is  able  to  protect  me  dgtim 
particular  evil  fate  which  <ieems  to  follow  me, « 
as  against  the  ordinary  evils  of  human  life." 

"The  Queen,  I  suppose?"  said  the  Abbeae. 
raptingher  impatientry. 

**  The  Qoeen  of  Heaven  !  venerable  kins' 
answered  Eveline;  "our  Lady  of  the  Oanle 
euse,  ever  gracious  to  our  house,  and  so  !■ 
especial  guardian  and  protectress.    Bfetbinb, 
the  vow«i  votaress  of  the  Virgin  rejects  ma 
to  her  holy  patroness  whom  I  ought  to  ipf 
succour." 

The  venerable  dame,  taken  somewhat  at  u 
by  this  answer,  pronounced  the  interjection  **Uil 
in  a  tone  better  befitting  a  Lollard  or  an  Icooj 
than  a  CathoUc  Abbess,  and  a  daughter  of  tb«I 
of  Berenger.  Truth  is,  the  Lady  Abbess's.  M^ 
tary  devotion  to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  DolJ 
was  much  decayed ,  since  she  had  knows  m 
merits  of  another  gifted  image,  the  property « 
own  convent.  .      , 

Recollecting  herself  however,  she  rematnedj 
while  the  Constable  alleged  the  vicinity  of  the  ^ 
as  what  mifi^ht  possiblv  again  render  the  abodei 
betrothed  bnde  at  the  Garde  Doloureiiseaspr" 
she  had  on  a  former  occasion  found  it.    To  (i 
line  replied^  by  remindins  him^f  the  greats 
of  her  native  fortress— tlie  various  sieges  r 
had   withstood— and  the  important  araat 
that,  upon  the  late  occasion,  it  was  only  eodai 
because,  in  compliance  with  a  point  of  honr 
father  Raymond  had  sallied  uut  with  the j" 
arrd  fought  at  disadvantage  a  battle  under  ti 
She  farther  suggested,  that  it  was  easy  Jbr  wt 
stable  to  name,  from  among  his  own  vassshof 
a  iieneschal  of  such  approved  prudence  tod  ^ 
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as  Inight  ensure  the  safety  of  the  plaeei.-and  of  its 

Ere  De  Lacy  could  reply  to  her  ar^ments  the  Ab- 
besfl  T09^,  and,  pleaiing  her  total  inability  to  nve 
counsel  in  secular  affairs,  and  the  rules  of  her  order, 
^rlsich  called  her,  as  she  said,  with  a  heightened  co- 
lour and  raisied  voice,  "to  the  simple  and  peaceful 
(focharge  of  her  conventual  duties,'*  she  left  the  be- 
trothed parties  in  the  locntory,  or  parlour,  without 
any  company,  save  Rose,  who  prudcnily  remained  at 
some  distanee. 

The  issue  of  their  private  conference  aaemed  agree* 
aUe  to  both ;  and  when  Eveline  told  Rose  that  they 
trere  to  return  presently  to  the  Garde  Doloureose,  no- 
drr  a  safiicicnt  escorf,  and  were  to  remain  there  du- 
ring the  period  of  the  Crusade,  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  which  her  follower  had  not 
faeald  her  make  use  of  for  many  days.  She  spoke 
also  highly  in  praise  of  the  kind  acquiescence  of  the 
Constable  in  ner  wishes,  and  of  his  whole  conduct, 
with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  approaching  to  a  more 
under  feehng. 

**And  yet,  my  dearest  lady,'*  sakl  Rose,  "if  you 
%ffl  speak  unfeignedly,  you  must,  I  am  convinced, 
allow  that  ycu  look  upon  this  interval  of  years,  inter- 
poaed  betwLtt  your  contract  and  your  maniage,  rather 
•a  a  respite  than  in  any  other  light." 

"I  confess  it,"  said  Eveline,  *  nor  have  I  concealed 
ima  my  fafure  lord  that  such  are  ray  feelings,  ungra- 
0008  as  they  may  seem.  But  it  is  my  youth.  Rose, 
toj  extreme  youth,  which  makes  me  fear  the  duties 
of  De  Lacy's  wife.  Then  those  evil  auguries  hang 
strangely  about  me.  Devoted  to  evil  by  one  kins- 
woRian,  expelled  almost  from  the  roof  of  another, 
I  aeem  to  myself,  at  present,  a  creature  who  most 
carry  d  istress  wi  th  hdr,  pass  where  she  will.  This  evil 
hoar,  and,  what  is  more,  the  apprehennons  of  it.  will 
give  way  to  time.  When  I  shall  have  attaioea  th^ 
age  of  twenty,  Rose,  I  shall  be  a  full-grown  woman, 
with  all  the  soul  of  a  Bereiiger  strong  Mrithin  me,  to 
Vfctcame  those  doubts  and  tremoors  which  agitate 
Ihe  girl  of  seventeen." 

"Ah  I  my  sweet  mistress,"  tttvtwered  Rose,  "may 
God  and  our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuso  guide  all 
far  the  beet  !~But  I  would  that  this  contract  nad  not 
lakeD  place,  or,  having  takoii  place,  that  it  cotdd  have 
been  falfiUed  by  yotA*  unmediate  union." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TIm  Kinr  called  down  hii  meny-i 
By  ouo^^d  br  two^and  ^roe 


naU 


MarAial  vras  wont  to  be  ttie  fon>fno«t  man, 
Bnt  the  hindmost  dian  wae  he.— Old  BaUad. 

If  the  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and  pleased 
from  her  private  interview  with  t)e  Lacy,  the  joy  on 
the  part  of  the  Constable  arose  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
rapture  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feelim;  or  express- 
ing ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  a  visit  of  the  leeches 
who  attended  bis  nephew,  from  whom  he  received  a 
minute  and  particular  account  of  his  present  disorder, 
with  every  assurance  of  a  speedy  rccovcrv. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distribated  to  the 
convents  and  to  the  poor^  masses  to  be  said,  and 
tapers  to  be  lighted.  ,  He  visited  the  Archbishop,  and 
rec«ved  from  nim  his  full  approbation  of  the  course 
which  he  proposed  to  pursue,  with  the  promise,  that 
Out  of  the  plenary  powei^whicn  he  held  from  the  Pope, 
the  Prelate  was  willing,  m  consideration  of  his  instant 
obedience,  to  limit  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the 
term  of  three  years^  to  become  current  from  his  leav- 
ing Britain,  and  to  include  the  space  necessary  for  his 
tetom  to  his  native  country.  Indeed,  having  suo- 
Of«ded  in  the  main  point,  the  Archbishop  judged  it 
wise  to  concede  everjr  inD^rior  consideration  to  a  per- 
son of  the  Constable^s  rank  and  character,  whose 
good-will  to  the  proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as 
ttsentia)  to  its  success  as  his  bodily  presence. 

In  shor^  the  Constable  returned  to  his  pavilion 
logmy  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  bad 
extricated  himself  from  those  difficulties  which  in  the 
morning  seemed  almost  insuperable:  and  when  his 
officers  assembled  to  disrobe  him  (for  great  feudal 
lords  had  their  leroes  and  concheeSi  in  imitation  of 


sovereign  princes,)  he  distributed  gratoltiea  among 
them,  and  jested  and  laughed  in  a  much  gayer  hu- 
mour than  they  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

"  For  thee,"  he  sakl,  mming  to  Vidal  the  minstrel, 
who,  sumptuously  dressed,  stood  to  pay  his  respecta- 
among  the  other  attendants,  "I  will  give  thee  naught 
at  present ;  but  do  thou  remain  by  my  bedside  until  I 
am  asleep,  and  I  will  next  morning  reward  thy  min* 
strelsy  as  I  like  it." 

"My  lord"  said  Vidal,  "I  am  already  rewarded, 
botli  by  the  honour,  and  by  the  liveries,  which  better 
befit  a  royal  minstrel  than  one  of  my  mean  fame ; 
but  assign  me  a  subject,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  not 
out  of  greed  of  future  largesses,  but  gratitude  for  paa^ 
favours." 

^'Gramerey,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Constable. 
'*Guarine,"  he  added,  addressing  hissquoe,  "let  tho 
watch  be  posted,  and  do  thou  remain  within  the  tent 
—stretch  thyself  on  the  bear-hidei  and  sleep,  or  listen 
to  the  minstrelsy,  as  thou  litest  best.  Thou  thinkest 
thyself  a  judge,  I  have  heard,  of  such  gear." 

it  was  usual,  in  those  insecure  timea  for  some  faith- 
All  domesdc  to  sleep  at  night  within  the  tent  of  every 
great  baron,  that,  u  danger  arose,  he  might  not  be 
unsupported  or  improtected.  Gnaiine  accordingly 
drew  fiis  sword,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  atretchea 
himself  on  the  ground  in  such  a  mannor,  that,  on  the 
slightest  alarm,  he  could  spring  up  sword  in  hand. 
His  broad  black  eyea,  in  which  sleep  contended  with 
a  deeire  to  listen  to  the  music,  were  fixed  on  Vidal, 
who  saw  themiglitteiing  in  the  reflection  of  the  silver 
lamp,  like  thoee  of  a  dragon  or  basilisk. 

Alter  a  few  prefhninary  touches  on  the  chonk  of 
his  rote,  the  minstrel  requested  of  the  Constable  to 
name  the  subject  on  which  he  desired  the  exercise  of 
his  powers. 

"The  truth  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow. 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed,  by  sn^ 
ing  nearly  as  follows  :— 

"  Vomao'i  Mth,  and  woman's  tnut— 

VTrite  the  cliaraeterf  in  dust ; 

Stamp  them  on  the  ranninf  stfeam, 

Print  them  on  the  moon's  pale  baaai, 

And  oaoft  ovaDesoent  Mter 

Sltall  be  eloarer,  flnner.  better,  » 

And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 

Than  the  Uiing  those  letters  metn.  .^ 

n. 

"  I  have  stiain'd  the  n>ider*9  thread 

'Gainst  the  promiM  of  a  maid ; 

I  have  weigh'd  a  frain  of  sand 

'Gainst  her  plicht  of  heart  anil  hand ; 

I  told  mjF  true  love  of  the  token. 

How  bet  failh  proved  light,  and  her  word  wii  brokes  f 

Agah)  her  word  and  truth  she  plight. 

And  I  believed  tiieaa  atain  ers  nifht'* 

"How  now,  sir  knave,"  said  the  Constable,  raisuig 
himself  on  his  elbow,  "fVom  what  drunken  rhymer 
did  you  learn  that  half-witted  satire ?" 

"Prom  an  old,  ragged,  crossgraincd  friend  of  mine, 
called  Ejcperienoe,"  answeied^idol.^  "I  pray  Hea- 
ven he  may  never  take  your  lordship,  or  any  other 
worthy  man,  under  his  tiution." 

"Go  to,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  m  reply; 
"  thou  art  one  of  those  wiseacres,  I  warrant  me,  thai 
would  fain  be  thought  witty,  because  thou  canst  make 
a  Jest  of  those  things  which  wiser  men  hold  worthy 
of  most  worship— ine  honour  of  men,  and  the  truth 
of  women.  Dost  thou  call  thyself  a  minstrel,  and 
hast  no  tale  of  female  fidelity  I"  . 

"  I  had  right  many  a  one,  noble  sir,  but  I  laid  them 
aside  when  1  disused  my  practice  of  the  jesting  part 
of  the  Joyous  Science.  Nevertheless,  if  it  pTeatoi 
your  nobleness  to  listen,  I  can  sing  you  an  established 
lay  upon  such  a  subject."  ,  ,  . , 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  laid 
himself  as  if  to  slumber;  while  Vidal  began  one  o** 
those  interminable  and  almost  innumerable  adven- 
tures concerning  that  paragon  of  true  lovers,  fair 
Ysolte:  and  of  the  constant  and  nnifitemipted  faith 
and  aflectbn  which  she  displayed  in  numerous  situa- 
tions of  difficulty  and  peril,  to  h^r  paramour,  the  gal- 
lant Sir  Tristrem.  at  the  expense  of  her  less  favoured 
husband,  the  luckless  King  Mark  of  Cornwall .  to 
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whom,  as  dO  toe  vorid  knowi^  Sir  Tristnon  waa 

This  was  not  the  lay  of  lo^e  and  fidelity  which  De 
Lacy  would  have  chosen  \  but  a  feeling  like  ahame 
prevented  his  interrupting  it,  perhaps  because  he  waa 
nnwiiling  to  yield  to  or  acknowledge  the  unpleasing 
sensations  excited  by  the  tenor  of  the  tale.  He  soon 
iieii  a8le«3,  or  feigned  to  do  so :  and  the  haiper,  con- 
tinuing for  a  time  his  monotonous  ohant,  began  at 
length  himself  to  feel  the  influence  of  slumber ;  his 
woras,  and  the  notes  which  he  continued  to  touch 
upon,  the  haip^  were  broken  and  interrupted,  and 
seemed  to  escape  drowsily  from  his  fingers  and  voice. 
At  length  the  sounds  ceased  entirely,  and  the  min- 
strel seemed  to  have  sunk  into  profound  repose,  with 
his  head  reclining  on  his  breast,  and  one  arm  dropped 
down  by  his  side^  while  the  other  rested  on  his  harp. 
His  slumber,  however,  was  not  very  long,  and  when 
he  awoke  from  it,  and  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  rc- 
oonnoitering,  by  tbelightof  the  night-lamp,  whatever 
was  in  l^ie  tent,  he  felt  k  heavy  hand,  which  pressed 
his  shoulder  as  if  gendy  to  solicit  his  attention.  At 
tBe  same  time  the  voice  of  the  vigilant  Philip  Guaiine 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Thine  office  for  the  nisht  is 
ended— depart  to  thmo  own  quarters  with  all  the 
•ilenoe  thou  mayst" 

The  minstrel  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak  without 
reply,  though  perhaps  not  without  feeling  some  re- 
■entment  at  a  diamissal  so  unceremomous. 
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-  Thb  subject  on  which  the  mind  has  last  been  an- 
sa^ at  night  is  apt  to  occupy  our  thoughts  even 
.  Qunng  shimber,  when  Imagination,  (mcorrected  by 
the  organs  of  sense,  weaves  her  own  fantastic  web 
out  of  whatever  ideas  rise  at  random  in  the  sleeper. 
'  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  De  Lacv  in  his 
dreams  had  some  confused  idea  of  being  identified 
with  the  imlucky  Mark  of  Cornwall;  and  that  he 
awakened  from  such  unpleasant  visions  with  a  brow 
more  doud^  than  when  he  was  preparing  for  his 
couch  on  the  evening  before.  He  wtis  sUent,  and  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  while  his  squire  assisted  at  his  levee 
with  the  respect  now  only  paid  to  sovereigns.  "  Oua- 
rine,**  at  length  he  said,  know  you  the  stout  Flem- 
ing, who  was  said  to  have  borne  him  so  well  at  the 
aiege  of  the  Grarde  Doloureuse  1— a  tall,  big,  brawny 
man." 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  answered  hie  Squire;  "I  know 
•  "Wilkin  Flam  mock— I  saw  him  but  yesterday." 

"Indeed !"  replied  the  Constable— '*  Here,  meanest 
thou?— In  this  city  of  Gloucester  1" 

"  Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came  hither  partly 
about  his  merchandise}  partly,  I  think,  to  see  his 
daughter  Rose,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  graces 
young  Lady  Eveline." 

"He is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not?" 

"Like  most  of  his  kind— a  rampart  to  a  castle,  but 
rubbish  in  the  field,"  said  the  Norman  squire. 

"Faithful,  also,  is  he  notl"  continued  the  Conata- 
ble. 

"  Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you  can  pay  for 
their  faith,"  replied  Guarine,  wondering  a  little  at  the 
unusual  interest  taken  in  one  whom  he  esteemed  a  be- 
in^  of  an  inferior  order;  when,  after  some  farther  in- 
quiries, the  Constable  ordered  the  Flemmg's  attend- 
ance to  be  presently  commanded. 

Other  business  of  the  morning  now  occurred,  (for 
his  speedy  departure  required  many  arrangements  to 
be  hastily  adopted,)  when,  as  the  Constable  wad  giv- 
mg  audienbe  to  several  officers  of  his  troops,  the 
bulky  figure  of  Wilkin  Flam  mock  was  seen  at  the 
en  trance  of  the  pavilion,  in  jerkin  of  white  cloth,  and 
having  only  a  knife  by  his  side. 

"  Leave  Uie  tent,  my  masters,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  but 
continue  in  attendance  in  the  neighbourhood;  for 
Ikere  comes  ojie  I  must  speak  to  in  private." 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  the  Constable  and  Flem- 
ing werelcA  alone.    "You  are  WUhin  Flammock, 


who  fought  well  agaisat  the  Welsh  at  the  Gmk 
Doloureuse?" 

"  I  did  my  best,  my  lord,  anawemi  Wilkin—**!  aai 
bound  to  it  by  my  bargain;  and  I  hope  ever  lo  ad 
like  a  man  of  credit." 

"Methinka,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  Jn^m 
atout  of  limb,  and,  as  1  hear,  ao  bold  in  spirit,  npl 
look  a  little  higher  than  thia  weaving  trade  of  ttiae.' 
-  "  Nopne  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  atation,  my  kvi," 
said  Wilkin ;  "  yet  am  I  so  for  from  oompUlnioitf 
minCi  that  I  would  willingly  consent  it  shookl  bcw 
be  better,  on  condition  I  couid  be  assured  it  mn 
never  vrorse." 

"Nay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Coast^'I 
mean  higher  things  for  yoa  than  your  modeny^' 
prehenda— I  mean  to  leave  thee  in  a  charge  of  {Ml 
trust." 

"  Let  it  conoom  bales  of  drapery,  my  Ipnl,  taiai 
one  will  perform  it  better,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"  Away !  thou  art  too  lowly  minded,"  said  tkCcB> 
atable.  '^  What  thinVst  thou  of  bdng  dubbed  lu^ 
as  thy  valour  well  deeerves,  and  left  aa  Cfaattebiia 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?" 

"For  the  knighthood,  my  lord,  I  should  craw  nf 
forgiveness;  for  it  would  sit  on  me  like  agilM  ai 
met  on  a  hog.  For  any  char»e,  whether  of  earii 
or  cottage,  I  trust  I  might  discharge  it  as  adlM 
another." 

"  I  fear  me  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  waf  nxoM' ' 
said  the  Constank^  sto'veying  the  anmilitaiydraia 
the  figure  before  him ;  "it  is  at  present  too  DxaD|l 
befit  the  protector  and  guardian  of  a  youns  )aif  fl 
high  birth  and  rank." 

"  I  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  birth  aod  TaBf 
aaid  Flammook,  his  light,  laree  eyee  tuiunKbV^ 
lighter,  and  rouiider  as  he  eopka. 

^'Even  thou," 'said  the  Constable.  "Tballf 
Eveline  proposes  to  take  up  her  residence  inhereaft 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  I  have  been  castisig  akitf 
to  whom  I  may  intrust  the  keeping  of  her  petao^tf 
well  as  of  the  stronghold.  Were  i  to  choose  mm 
knight  of  name,  as  ihave  many  in  my  householiv 
would  be  setting  about  to  do  deeds  of  vassalagMtf 
the  Welsh,  and  engaging  himself  in  tormodi,  «M| 
¥wuld  render  the  safety  of  the  castle  Vrecanoai;l| 
he  would  be  absent  on  fei^s  of  chivalry,  toanwas^ 
and  hunting  parties;  or  he  wo%ld.  perchoKS^i 
shows  of  that  light  nature  under  the  wal!B,«r  a 
within  the  courts  of  the  caatle,  turning  the  seea 
and  quiet  abode,  which  beoomea  the  mtuatioB  of  1^ 
Lady  Eveline,  into  the  misrule  of  a  dissdate  rewLi 
Thee  I  can  confide  in— thou  wilt  fight  wheniti;r 
quisite,  yet  wilt  not  provokedanger  for  theaakeofi 
ger  itself— thy  birth,  thy  habita,  will  lead  thee  to 
thoae  gayetiea,  which,  however  faacioating  k)  ~ 
cannot  out  be  distasteful  to  thee — thymanr 
will  be  as  regular,  as  I  will  take  care  that  it 
honourable ;  and  thy  relation  to  her  favourite 
will  render  thy  guardianship  more  agreeable  tt 
Lady  Eveline,  than,  perchance,  one  of  her  owar 
—And,  to  speak  to  thoe  a  language  which  thy  at 
readily  comprehenda,  the  reward,  Fleming  fir 
regular  discharge  of  this  most  weighty  trust, 
beyond  thy  most  fhittering  hope."  j. 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  the  firat  paitof 
discourse  with  an  expression  of  surpnae  whidii 
dually  gave  way  to  one  of  deep  and  anzioua 
He  gazed  fixedly  on  the  earth  for  a  minute  ate 
Constable  had  ceased  speaking,  and  then  raisll 
his  eyes  suddenly,  saidj  "  It  is  needless  to  sesk 
roundabout  excuses.    This  cannot  be  ~ 


my  lord— but  jif  it  is,  the  scheme  is  naoght' 

,  ' How  and  wherefore?"  asked  the 
displeased  surprise. 

"Another  man  might  grasp  at  yonr  boontf,  « 
tinued  Wilkin,  "  and  leave  you  to  take  chancea^ 
value  you  were  to  receive  for  it ; 'but  I  am  a  doi 
dealer,  I  will  not  take  payment  for  service  I 
render." 

"But  I  demand  once  more,  whereforft  thoo 
not,  or  rather  wilt  not,  accept  this  truatT'  n 
Constable.    "  Surely,  if  I  sm  willing  to  ocmkt. 
conBdence,  it  is  well  thy  part  to  answer  it." 

"  True,  my  brd,"  said  the  Fleming ;  "  but 
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tfae  noble  Lord  De  Lacy  should  feel,  and  the  wiie  Lord 
Oe  Lacy  should  foresee,  that  a  Flemish  weaver  is  no 
fitting  guardian  for  his  pligh  ted  bride.  Think  her  shut 
.  up  in  fonder  solitary  castle,  under  such  icppectable 
protection,  and  reflect  how  lonirthe  place  will  be  soli- 
tary in  this  land  pf  love  apd  of  adventure  1  We  shall 
fanve  minstrels  singing  ballads  by  the  ihreave  under 
OUT  windows,  and  sucli  twangling  of  hafps  as  would 
he  enough  to  frighten  our  walls  from  their  founda- 
tions, as  clerks  say  happened  to  :hoseof  Jericho— We 
cfaaJI  have  as  many  kniehts-errant  around  us  as  ever 
kad  Chariemacne,  or  Kittfi  Artliur.  Mercy  on  me ! 
A  leas  matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse  immured 
— flo  will  they  term  it— in  a-tower,  under  the  guardian- 
ship ^  ^^  ^^  Flemish  weaver,  would  bring  half  the 
chivalry  in  England  round  us,  to  bfeak  lances,  vow 
TOWS,  display  love-liveries,  and  I  know  not  what  foV- 
lieijbe^idea— Think  you  such  gallants,  with  the  blood 
flfing  through  I  heir  veins  hke  quicksilver,  would  much 
nundf  fny  bidding  them  begone  7" 

**  Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  drawbridge,  drop  portcul- 
Vm,"  9mA  the  Constable,  with  a  constrained  smile. 
^*And  thinks  your  lordship  such ,  gallants  would 
mied  these  impediments  7  such  are  the  very  essence 
of  the  adventures  which  they  come  to  seek.— The 
Xsicht  of  the  Swan  would  swim  through  the  njoat- 
he  of  the  Eagle  would  fly  over  the  walls— he  of  tlie 
Thunderbolt  would  burst  open  the  gates." 

*'  Ply  crossbow  and  mangonel,"  said  De  Lacy. 

**  And  be  besieged  in  form,*'  said  the  FleniinKt  "like 
the  castle  of  Tintadgel  in  the  old  hangings,  all  for  the 
love  of  fair  lady  1— And  then  those  gavtHtmesandde- 
iDoiselies,  who  go  upon  adventure  from*  castle  to 
caetle,  fiEOm  tournament  to  tournament^  with  bare 
boaoms,  flaunting  plumes,* poniards  at  their  sides  and 
javelins  in  their  bands,  chattering  like  magpies,  and 
flattcrinff  like  jays,  and,  ever  and  anon,  cooing  like 
doves— how  am  Ito  exclude  such  from  the  Lady  Eve- 
linei's  privacy?" 

**  By  keeping  doors  shut,  I  tell  thee,"  answered  the 
Constable,  stiu  in  the  same  tone  of  forced  jocularity ; 
•  a  wooden  bar  will  be  thy  warrant." 

"Ay,  but,"  answered  Flammock,  "if  the  Flemish 
rer  say  daUj  when  the  Norman  young  lady  says 
,  think  which  has  best  chance  of  being  obeyed  7 


At  a  wonL  my  lord,  for  the  matter  of  guardianship, 
aiod  suchlike,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it— I  would  not 
andertake  to,  be  guardian  to  the  chaste  Susannah, 
though  she  lived  in  ah  enchanted  castle  which  no 
fivinir  thing  could  approach."  ' 

"Thou  boldest  the  language  and  thoughts,"  said 
De  Lacy,  "of  a  vulgar  dehaucheeL  who  laughs  at  fe- 
male constancy,  because  he  has  lived  only  with  th^ 
most  worthless  of  the  sex.  Vet  thou  shouldst  know 
the  contrary,  having,  as  I  know,  a  most  virtuous 

"whose  mother  was  not  less  so,"  said  Wilkin, 
breaking  in  upon  the  Constable's  speech  with  some- 
what nK>re  emotion  than  he  usually  displayed.  "  But 
law,  my  lord^  gave  me  authority  to  govern  and  direct 
my  wile,  as  both  law  and  nature  give  me  power  and 
charge  over  my  daughter.  That  which  I  can  govern, 
I  can  be  answerable  for;  but  how  to  discharge  me  so 
wall  of  a  delegated  trust,  is  another  question.— Stay  at 
home,  my  eood  lord,"  continued  the  honest  Fleming, 
obaervingtnat  his  speech  made  some  impression  upon 
De  Lacy,  "  let  a  fool's  advice  for  once  be  of  avail  to 
change  a  wise  man's  pu^se,  taken,  let  me  say,  in  no 
wise  bout  Remain  in  ynur  own  land— rule  your  own 
vaasals— and  protect  your  own  bride.  You  only  can 
claim  her  cheerful  lovo  and  ready  obedience;  and 
sore  I  am,  that,  without  pretending  to  guess  what  she 
may  do  if  separated  from  you,  she  will^  uifder  your  own 
eye,  do  theauty  of  a  faithful  and  a  lovmg  spousa" 

"And  the  Holy  Sepulchre 7"  said  the  Constable, 
with  a  sigh,  his  heart  confessing  the  widdora  of  the 
advice,  wmeh  circumstances  prevented  him  from  foi 
lowing. 

"  Let  those  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre  regain  it 
my  lord,"  replied  Flammock.^  If  those  Latins  ana 
Greeks,  as  tliey  call  them,  are  no  better  men  than  I 
have  heard,  it  signifies  very  little  whether  they  or  the 
heathen  have  the  country  that  has  cost  Europe  so 
moch  blood  and  tieaaure.'' 


.  "  In  good  faith,"  said  the  Constable.. "  tlttre  is  senaa 
m  what  thou  say's! ;  but  I  caution  thee  m  repeat  it 
not,  lest  thoii  be  taken  for  a  heretic  or  a  Jew.  For 
me.  my  word  and  oath  are  pledged  beyond  retreat, 
and  I  have  only  to  consider  whom  1  may  best  name 
for  that  important  station,  which  thjr  caudon  has — 
not  without  some  shadow  of  reason— induced  thee  to 
decline." 

"There  is  no  man  to  whom  your  lordship  can  so 
naturally  or  honourably  transfer  such  a  charge,"  said 
Wilkin  Flammock,  '*  as  to  the  kinsman  near  to  you, 
and  possessed  of  yotfr  trust ;  yet  much  better  woukl 
it  be  were  there  no  such  trust  to  be  reposed  in  any 
one." 

"IC*  said  the  Constable,  "by  my  near  kinsman, 

fou  mean  Randal  de  Lacy,  I  cars  not  if  I  tell  you,  that 
consider  him  as  totally  worthless,  and  unoescrving 
of  honourable  confidence." 

"Nay,  I  mean  another,"  said  Flammock.  "nearer 
to  you  by  blood,  and  unless  I  ^eatly  mistake,  much 
nigherafso  in  affection— I  had  m  mind  your  lordship's 
nephew,  Damian  de  Lacy." 

The  Constable  started  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him ; 
but  instantly  replied,  with  forced  composure,  **  Da- 
mian was  to  have  gone  in  my  stead  to  Palestine— it 
now  seems  I  must  go  in  his :  for,  since  this  last  ill- 
ness, the  leeches  have  totally  chan/^  their  minds, 
and  consider  that  warmth  of  the  chmate  as  danger- 
ous, which  they  formerly  decided  to  be  salutary.  JBat 
our  learned  doctors,  like  our  learned  priests,  must  ever 
be  in  the  right,  change  their  counsels  as  they  may;  and 
we  poor  laymen  still  m  the  wrong:  I  can,  it  is  true,  rely 
on  DamiQif  with  the  utmost  confidence ;  but  he  is 
young,  FTaramock— very  young— and,  in  that  particn- 
lar,  resembles  but  too  nearly  the  party  who  might  be 
otherwise  committed  to  his  charge." 

"  Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  the  plain-spoken 
Fleming,  "remain  at  home,  and  be  yourself  the  pro- 
tector of  what  is  naturally  so  dear  to  you." 

"Once  more,l  repeat  that  I  cannot,  answered  the 
Constable.  "The  step  which  I  have  adopted  as  a 
great  duly,  may  perhaps  be  a  great  error— I  only  know 
that  it  is  irretrievable.^' 

"  Trust  your  nephew,  then,  mv  lord,"  replied  Wilkin 
—"he  is  honest  and  true;  and  it  is  better  trusting 
young  lions  than  old  wolves.  He  may  err,  perhaps, 
but  it  will  not  be  from  premeditated  treachery." 

"Thou  art  right,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable; 
"  and  petliaps  I  ought  to  wish  I  bad  sooner  asked  thy 
conns^l,  blunt  as  it  is.  But  let  what  has  passed  be  a 
secret  betwixt  us ;  and  bethink  thee  of  something  that 
may  advantage  thee  more  than  the  privilege  of  speak* 
ing  about  my  afiairs." 

^  That  accompt  will  be  easily  settled,  my  lord," 
replied  Flammock ;  "for  my  object  was  to  ask  your 
lordship's  favour  to  obtain  certain  extensions  or  our 
privileges,  in  yonder  wild  comer  where  we  Fleming* 
have  made  our  retreat." 

"  Thou  shiilt  have  them,  so  they  be  not  exorbitant," 
said  the  Constable.  And  the  honest  Fleming,  among 
whose  good  qualities  scrupulous  delicacy  was  not  the 
foremost,  hastened  to  detail,  with  ^eat  minuteness, 
the  particulars  of  his  request  or  petition,  long  pursued 
in  vain,  but  to  which  this  interview  was  the  means  of 
inFurina:  success.  • 

The  Constable  eager  to  execute  the  resolrtion  which 
he  had  formed,  hastened  to  the  lodging  of  Damian 
de  Lacy,  and  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  his 
nephew,  intimated  to  him  his  chan^  of  destination : 
alleging  his  own  hurried  departure,  Da miau's  late  and 
present  illness,  together  with  the  necessary  protectk>D 
to  be  afforded  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  aa  reasons  why  htJ 
nepiiew  muB^  needs  remain  behind  him— to  represent 
him  during  his  absence— to  protect  the  famij v  righta, 
and  assert  the  family  honour  of  the  house  of  De  Lacy 
—above  all,  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  bnde,  whom  his  unck)  and  patron  had  bei'n 
in  some  measure  compelled  to  abandon  for  a  time. 

Damian  yet  occupied  iiis  bod  while  the  Constable 
communicated  this  change  of  purpose.  Perhaps  he 
mii^ht  think  the  circumstance  fortunate,  that  in  this 
position  he  could  conceal  from  his  uncle's  ohaervMttoa 
the  various  emotions  which  he  could  not  hem  feeling , 
1  while  the  Constable,  with  the  eagieriiess  or  one  who 
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detirou  of  htttilr  fiaishinK  what  he  has  to  say  on 
aa  unplming  subject,  huniod  over  an  account  o/  the 
'  arrangemenis  which  ne  bad  made,  in 'order  that  his 
nephew  might  have  the  means  of  discharging,  with 
•umcient  enect,  the  important  trust  committed  to  him. 

The  youth  listened  as  to  a  voice  in  a  drebm,  which 
he  had  not  the  power  of  interrupting,  though  there 
was  Bometiiing  within  him  which  wnispered  there 
would  be  both  prudence  and  integrity  in  remonstrating 
against  hie  uncle's  alteration  of  plan.  Something  he 
accordingly  attempted  to  say,  when  the  Constable  at 
length  pausedi^  but  it  was  too  feebly  spoken  to  shake 
a  resolution  fully  though  hastily  adopted,  and  explicitly 
announced,  by  one  not  in  the  use  to  speak  before  his 
purpose  was  hxed,  or  to  alter  it  when  it  was  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if  it  could 
be  termed  such^  waa  spoken  in  terms  too  contradic- 
tory to  be  intelligible.  In  one  moment  he  professed 
his  regret  for  thelaurela  which  he  had  hoped  to  gather 
in  Palestine,  and  implored  his  uncle  not  to  alter  his 
purpose,  but  permit  him  to  attend  his  banner  thither ; 
and  in  the  next  sentence  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
defend  the  safety  of  Lady  Eveline  with  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.  *De  Lacy  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in 
these  feeling,  though  they  were  for  the  moment  con< 
tradiQtory  to  each  other.  It  waa  natural,  he  thought, 
that  a  young  knight  should  be  desirous  to  win  honour 
—natural  also  that  he  ahould  willingly  assume  a 
charge  so  honourable  and  important  as  that  with 
which  he  proposed  to  invest  him ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  was  no  wonder  that,  assuming  his  new 
office  willingly,  the  young  man  should  vet  feel  regret 
at  losing  the  prospect  of  honourablf  ^dvcnture. 
which  he  must  abandon.  He  therefore  only  smiled 
in  reply  to  the  broken  expostulations  of  his  nephew ; 
and,  having  confirmed  his  former  arrangement,  left 
the  young  man  to  reflect  at  leisure  on  bis  change  of 
desunatioiv  while  he  himself^  in  a  second  visit  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey,  communicated  the  purpose  whidi 
ha  had  adopted,  to  the  Abbess,  and  to  his  bride-elect 

The  displeaaure  of  the  former  lady  was  in  no 
measure  abated  b?  this  communication ;  in  which, 
indeed,  she  affected  to  take  very  little  interest.  She 
pleaded  her  religious  duties,  and  her  want  of  know- 
ledge of  secular  affairs,  if  she  should  chance  to  mis- 
take the  usages  of  the  world ;  yet  she  had  always,  she 
said,  understood,  that  th6  guardians  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  of  her  own  sex  were  chosen  from  the  more 
mature  of  the  other. 

"  Your  own  unkindness,  lady,"  answered  the  Con- 
stable, "  leaves  me  no  better  choice  than  1  have  made. 
Since  the  Lady  Eveline's  nearest  friends  deny;  her  the 
•  privilege  of  their  roof,  on  account  of  the  claim  with 
which  she  has  honoured  me,  I,  on  my  eidft  were 
worse  than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure  for  her  tne  pro- 
tection of  my  nearest  male  heir.  Damian  is  young, 
but  he  18  true  and  honourable ;  nor  does  the  chivalry 
ofi  Eneland  afford  me  a  better  choice." 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck  with 
consternation,  at  the  resolution  which  her  bridegroom 
thus  suddenly  announced ;  and  perhaps  it  was  for- 
tunate that  the  remark  of  the  Lady  Abbess  made  the 
answer  of  the  Constable  necessary,  and  prevented 
him  from  observhig  that  her  colour  shifted  more  than 
once  from  pale  to  deep  red. 

Rosfc  who  was  not  excluded  from  the  conference, 
drew  close  up  to  her  mistress;  and,  by  affecting  to 
adjust  her  veil,  while  in  secret  she  strongly  pressed  her 
hand,  gave  her  time  and  encouragement  to  compose 
her  mind  fbr  a  replyl  It  was  briei  and  decisive,  and 
announced  with  a  firmness  which  showed  that  the 
uncertainty  of  -the  moment  had  passed  away  or  been 
suppressed.  "  In  case  of  danger,"  she  said,  "  she 
would  not  fail  to  apply  to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come 
to  hei  iiid,  as  ha  had  once  done  before;  but  she  did 
not  apprehend  any  danger  at  present,  within  her  own 
secure  castle  of  the  Ganle  Doloureuse,  where  it  was  her 
purpose  to  dwell,  attended  only  by  her  own  household. 
She  was  resolved,"  she  continued,  "  in  consideration 
of  her  peculiar  condition,  to  observe  the  strictest  re- 
tuiement,  which  she  expected  would  not  be  violated 
even  by  the  noble  young  knight  who  was  to  act  as  her 
guardian,  unless  some  apprehension  for  her  safety 
nude  Jus  vw!  unavoidable." 


The  Abbess  acq^ietoed,  ^wgh  coldly,  in  i  m- 
posal,  which  her  ideas' of  decorum  reeomnwooBd; 
and  preparations  were  hastily  made  for  the  Liir 
Eveline's  return  to  the  castle  of  her  faths.  Tvi 
interviews  which  intervened  hekfn  her  leaviog  tls 
convent,  were  in  their  nature  painful  IIm  frttva 
when  Damian  was  formally  presented  to  her  brlM 
uncle,  as  iHe  delegate  to  whom  he  had  oomBiiued  dk 
chuiga  of  hia  own  property,  and,  which  wai  n«k 
dearar  to  him,  as  he  amrmed,  the  pioteoticni  of  to 
person  and  interest 

Eveline  scarcetmsted  herself  with  one  ^aace ;  ba 
that  single  look  comprehended  and  reported  to  herie 
ravage  which  disease,  aided  by  aeciet  grief;  had  Bade 
on  the  manly  form  and  handsome  countenaaoeofik 
youth  before  her.  She  received  his  sahitaiioii  ii  t 
manner  as  embairaased  as  tha  t  in  which  h  irw  BHie; 
and,  to  his  hesitating  profc of  seryksa  answereilhtt 
she  trusted  o^ily  to  be  obliged  to  him  tot  his  good-ail 
during  the  interval  of  his  uncle's  abaenea 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  waa  thewafUi 
which  she  was  to  undergo.  It  was  not  withgsiav- 
Uon^lthough  she  presCTved  her  modest  oonpHR 
and  De  Lacy  his  oalra  gravity  of  depOTtment  Hiifw 
faltered,  however,  when  he  came  to  announoe,  "that 
wer^  unjust  she  should  be  bound  by  the  eagagoitK 
which  she'^had  been  graciously  contented  to  Hk 
under.  Three  years  he  had  assCnied  for  iti  fsna;  % 
vfhkh  apace  the  Archbiahop  Baldwin  had  eooniri 
to  shorten  the  period  of  his  absence.  If  I  aMr  vL 
when  these  are  elapsed,"  he  aaid  "let  w  Li^ 
Eveline  conclude  that  the  grave  holds  De  Licf,  m 
seek  out  for  her  mate  some  nappier  man.  SbeeiMt 
find  one  more  grateful,  tfaoogh  there  are  mur«ta 
better  deserve  her." 

On  these  terms  thoy  parted ;  and  the  Cancuhk 
speedily  afterwards  embaiking,  plongbed  the  um 
seaa  for  the  shores  of  Flanders,  where  he  pfopM 
to  unite  his  forces  with  the  C6unt  of  that  rich  m 
warlike  countrvi  who  had  lately  taken  the  Croei^ia 
to  proceed  by  the  route  which  should  be  fond  mm 
practicable  on  their  destination  for  the  Hdrlw. 
The  broad  pennon,  with  the  arms  of  the  IM 
streamed  forward  with  a  favourable  wind  firoo  ■ 

Erow  of  the  vessel,  as  if  pointing  to  the  qaanerof ■ 
orison  where  its  renown  was  lobe-augmenttdiMi, 
considering  the  fame  of  the  leader,  andthe  oweflMj 
of  the  soldiers  who  followed  hmi,  a  more  fM 
band,  in  proportion  to  their  numboa,  neter  wiat » 
avenge  on  the  Saracens  the  evila  endoRd  bfm 
Latins  of  Palestine. 

Mean  while  Eveline,  after  a  cold  parting  vith* 
Abbess,  whose  offended  dignity  had  not  jti  forfm. 
the  slight  reg;ard  which  ahe  had  0aid  to  ner  epM 
resumed  her  journey  homeward  to  her  paterntlaiak 
where  her  household  was  to  be  arrangiBd  inasMHt 
suraested  by  the  Constable,  and  appn>ved  of  bf  w 


The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her  ^ 
modation  at  every  halting-place  which  she  bad « 
pcrienoed  upon  her  joumojr  to  Gloucester,  and, 
before,  the  purveyor  was  invisible,  although  thees 
be  at  little  loss  to  guess  his  name.  Yet  it  tpp* 
as  if  the  character  of  these  preparations  was  ui  a 
degree  altered.  All  the  realities  of  convenience 
accommodation,  with  the  most  perfect  assuraooi 
safety,  accompanied  her  eve^  where  on  the  rt« 
but  tney  were  no  longer  mingfed  with  that  dtmT 
tender  gallantry  and  taste,  which  marked  tnefi 
attentions  were  paid  to  a  young  and  beautiful  fiw 
The  clearest  fountain-head,  and  the  mosl^ 
grove,  were  no  longer  selected  for  the  noontiie 
past ;  but  the  house  of  some  frankGn,  or  a  tf 
abbey,  afforded  the  necessary  hospitality.  All  M> 
to  be  ordered  with  the  most  severe  attentioa  »« 
and  decorum— it  seemed  as  if  a  nun  of  sooe  * 
order,  rather  than  a  young  maiden  of  high  qa 
a  rich  inheritance,  had  b^n  journeying  thn 
land,  and  Evelme,  though  pleased  with  the  -^ 


forced  on  her  recollection.  ._m 

She  thought  it  atrange  alio,  thatBaxniaiv  ^  *■ 
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cafe  she  had  been  so  solemnly  coromitted,  did  iMt 
even  pay  his  respects  to  her  on  ibe  road.  Soraethins 
there  was  whicn  whispered  to  her,  that  close  and 
frequent  intercourse  might  be  unbecoming— even 
dangerous ;  but  surely  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  knight 
and  gi^tleman  enjoined  him  soma  personal  com- 
munication with  the  maiden  imder  his  escort,  were 
it  only  CO  ask  if  her  accommodations  had  been  made 
to  her  satisfaction^  or  if  she  had  any  q)ecial  wish 
which  was  ungratified.  The  onlv  inteicouras,  how- 
ever, which  took  place  betwixt  toem,  was  through 
means  of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lac/s  youthful  page, 
who  came  at  mom  and  evening  to  receive  Eveline's 
eommands  concerning  their  route,  and  the  hours  of 
journey  and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitpde  of  Eveline's 
return  less  endurable ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
society  of  Rose^  she  would  have  found  herself  under 
an  intolerably  trksomc  degree  of  constraint.  She 
even  haz&rded  to  ber  attendant  some  remarks  upon 
the  singularitv  of  De  Lacy's  conduct,  who,  authorized 
as  he  was  by  his  situation,  seemed  yet  as  much  afhdd 
10  approach  her  as  if  she  bad  been  a  basalisk. 

Rose  let  the  first  observation  of  this  nature  pass  as 
if  it  had  been  unheard ;  but  when  her  mistress  made 
a  second  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  she  answered, 
with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  her  character,  though 
perhapB  with  less  oT  her  usual  prudence,  **  Damian  de 
Lacy  jodges  well,  noble  lady.  He  to  whom  the  sa£e 
keeping  of  a  royal  treasure  is  intrusted,  should  not 
indulfse  himself  too  often  bv  gazing  upon  it" 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  closer  in  her  veH, 
nor  did  she  again  during  their  joomey  mention  the 
name  of  Damian  de  Lacy. 

>Vhen  the  ^uy  turrets  of  the  Garde  DokMirsiiae 
greeted  her  sight  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
and  she  once  more  beheld  her  fathers  banner  floats 
sig  from  its  highest  watch-tower  in  honour  of  her 
approach,  her  sensations  were  mingled  with  pain ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  ahe  looked  towards  that  ancient 
home  as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she  might  indulge 
the  new  train  of  thoughts  which  circomstances  had 
opened  to  her,  amid  the  same  scenes  which  had  shel- 
tered her  infancy  and  childhood.  » 

She  pressed  forward  her  (>alfrey,  to  teach  the 
andent  portal  as  soon  as  possible,  bowed  hastily  to 
the  well-known  faces  which  showed  themselves  on 
aJ  Kidefl,  but  spoke  to  no  one,  until,  dismounting 
at  the  chapel  doNor,  she  had  i^netrated  to  the  crypt, 
in  which  was  preserved  the  miraculous  painting. 
Thene,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  she  implored  the 
0]idance-and  protection  of  the  Holy  Virsin  through 
those  intricacies  in  which  she  haa  involved  herself, 
by  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  she  had  made  in  ber 
ai^sfa  before  the  same  shrine.  If  the  prayer  waa 
misdirected,  its  purport  was  virtuous  and  sincere; 
nor  are  we  dirooseu  to  doubt  that  it -attained  that 
Heaven  towards  which  it  was  devoutly  addresipd. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  TiTcin's  ioMfe  M\»^ret  loim,  I  wwn, 
Notanforf iveti  tiM  rappliant  knee  might  bond 
As  to  a  vMtble  power,  in  which  mi^ht  blend 
Al^hat  WW  niix'd,  and  reconciled  in  her, 
O^notlter'a  love  witli  mniden'fl  purity, 
or  hiah  with  low,  eeie«iia)  wiUi  larrene. 

WOBMWORTB. 

The  faousenold  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  though  of  an 
establishment  becoming  her  present  and  future  rank, 
was  of  a  solemn  and  stquestered  character,  corres- 
ponding to  her  place  of  residence,  and  the  privacy 
connected  with  her  situation,  retired  as  she  was  from 
the  class  of  maidens  who  are  yet  unengaged,  and 
yet  not  united  with  that  of  matrons,  who  ei^oy 
the  protection  of  a  married  name.  .  Her  immediate 
female  attendants,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already 
aoquainted,  constituted  almost  her  whole  society.  The 
garrison  of  the  castle,  besides  household  servants 
consisted  of  veterans  of  tried  faith,  the  followers  of 
Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy  in  msny  a  bloody  field,  to 
whom  the  duties  of  watching  and  warding  were  as 
familiar  as  any  of  their  more  ordinary  occupations, 
tod  whose  courage,  nevertheless^  tempered  by  agr 
W 


and  experience,  was  not  likdy  to  engage  in  any  rash 
adventure  or  accidental  quarrel.  Th(«e  men  main- 
tained a  constant  and  watchful  giiard,  commandea 
by  the  steward,  but  under  the  eye  or  Father  Aldrovand. 
who,  besides  discharging  his  ecclesiasiical  functions. 
was  at  tiines,  pleased  to  ahow  some  sparklea  of  his 
ancient  military  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security  against  any 
sudden  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  to  suTprise 
the  castle,  a  strong  body  of  forces  were  disposed 
within  a  tew  miles  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ready, 
on  the  least  alarm,  to  advance  to  defend  (he  place 
against  any  more  numerous  body  of  invaders,  who, 
undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Gwenwyn,  might  haye  the 
hardihood  to  form  a  r^lar  siege.  To  this  band, 
which,  under  the  eye  ol  Damian  de  Lacy  himself, 
was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action,  could  be 
added  on^occasion  all  the  nulitaryforceof  the  Marches, 
comprising  numerous  bodies  of  Flemings,  and  other 
ibreigners,  who  held  their  establishment3  by  military 
tenure. 

While  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from  hostile 
violence,  the  life  of  its  inmates  was  so  unvaried  and 
simple,  as  might  have  excused  youth  and  beauty  for 
wisniog  for  variety,  even  at  the  expense  of  sume  dan- 
ger. The  labours  of  the  needle  were  onlv  relieved 
bv  a  walk  round  the  battlements,  where  Eveline,  as 
she  passed  arm  in  arm  with  Rose,  received  a  military 
salute  from  each  sentinel  in  turn,  or  in  the  court-yard, 
whete  the  caps  and  bonnets  of  the  domestics  paid  her 
the  same  respect,  which  she  received  above  from  the 
pikes  and  javelins  of  the  warders.  Did  they  wish  to 
extend  then*  aking  beyond  the  castle  gate,  :t  was  not 
sufficient  that  doors  and  bridges  were  ,to  be  opened 
and  lowered ;  there  was,  besidGS,  an  escort  to  get- 
under  arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horseback  as  the  case 
might  require,  attended  for  the  security  of  the  Lady 
Eveline's  person.  Without  this  military  attendance 
they  ooiud  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as  the  mills, 
who-e  honest  WiUun  Flaihmock,  his  warlike  deeda 
forgotten,  was  occupied  with  his  mechanical  labours. 
But  if  a  further  disport  was  intended,  and  the  Ladv 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  proposed  to  hunt  or  hawk 
for  a  few  hours,  her  sa&ty  was  not  cooiidcd  to  a  miard 
so  £aeble  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle  could  ^fiord. 
It  was  neoesaary  that  Raqul  should  announce  her 
purpoae  to  Damian  by  a  special  messenger  despatched 
the  evening  before,  that  there  mjijiht  oe  time  before 
daybreak  to  scour,  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  the 
regbn  in  which  she  intended  to  take  her  pleaiure^ 
and  sentinels  were  placed  in  all  suspicious  places 
while  she  continued  in  the  field.  In  truth,  she  tried, 
upon  one  or  two  occarions,  to  make  an  excursion, 
Wivithout  any  formal  annunciation  of  her  intention ; 
nut  all  her  purposes  aeemed  to  be  known  to  Damian 
aa  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  she  was  no  sooner 
abroad  than  parties  of  archers  and  spearmen  from 
his  camp  were  seen  scouring  the  vallem  and  guard- 
ing the  mountain-pass,  and  Damian^s  own  plume 
was  usually  behela  conspicuous  among  the  distant 
soldiers.  #         ,    ,.      . 

The  formality  of  these  prepatations  so  much  allayed 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sport,  that  Eveline  sel- 
dom resorted  to  amusement  which  was  attended  with 
such  bustle,  and  put  in  motion  so  many  persons. 

The  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  might  in  the 
evening  Father  Aldrovand  was  wont  to  read  out  of 
some  Eioly  legend,  or  from  the  homilies  of  some  dc- 

{>art6d  saint,  such  passages  as  he  deemed  fit  for  me 
learing  of  bis  litde  congregation^  Sometimes  also 
he  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scnp- 
ture;  but  in  such  cases,  (he  good  man's  attenUon  w^ 
so  strangely  turned  to  the  military  part  of  the  Jewish 
history,  that  he  was  never  able  to  quit  the  books  of 
Judges  and  of  Kings,  togetlier  with  the  triumphs  of 
Judas  ffaecabeus ;  although  the  manner  in  which  he 
illustrated  the  victories  of  the  children  of  Israel,  waa 
muci)  more  amusing  to  himself  than  edifying  to.bis 

Sometimes,  but  rarely.  Rose  obtained  permiaaipn 
for  a  strolling  minstrel  to  entertain  an  hour  with  his 
ditty  <if  love  and  chivalry;  sometimes  a  pilgrim  fronji 
a  distant  ahrine,  repakl  by  long  tales  of  the  wonuera 
which  he  had  aeea  in  other  landsi  tiie  bospuwiY 
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which  tbe  Garde  Doloureuse  afforded;  and sometiines 
.  also  it  happened,  that  the  interest  and  intercession  of 
the  tirinj^-woman  obtained  admission  for  tnveliinfr 
merchants,  or  pedlars^  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
found  profit  by  carrying  from  castle  to  castle  the 
materials  of  rich  dresses  and  female  ornaments. 

Theiisual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  ju||;glers,  of  tra- 
velling jesters,  are  not  to  be  forgotten  m  this  list  of 
amusements;  and  though  his  nation  sabjected  him 
to  close  watch  and  observation,  even  the  Welsh  bard, 
with  his  huge  harp  strung  with  horse  hair,  was  some- 
times admitted  to  vary  the  uniformity  of  their  secluded 
life.  But,  savins  such  amusementa  and  saying  also 
the  regular  attendance  upon  the  religious  duties  at  the 
chapel,  it  was  impossible  for  life  to  glide  away  in 
more  wearisome  monotony  than  at  the  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse.  Since  the  death  of  its  brave 
<7wner,  to  whom  feasting  and  hospitality  seeined  as 
natural  as  thoughts  of  honour  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
I  the  gloom  of  a  convent  might  be  said  to  have  en- 
veloped the  ancient  mansion  of  Raymond  Berenger, 
were  it  not  that  the  presence  of  so  many  armed  ward- 
ers, stalking  in  solemn  state  on  the  battlements,  gave 
it  rather  the  aspect  of  a  state-prison;  and  the  teipper 
of  the  inhabitants  gradually  became  inlected  by  the 
character  of  their  dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  partical^r  felt  a  depression, 
which  her  naturally  lively  temper  was  quite  inadequate 
10  resist:  and  as  her  ruminations  became  graver,  had 
caught  that  calm  and  contemplative  manner,  which 
«  is  so  oAen  united  with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastical 
temperamen  t.  She  meditated  deeply  upon  the  former 
accidents  of  her  life ;  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  her 
thoughts  repeatedly  wandered  back  to  the  two  several 
periods  onwhich  she  had  witnessed,  or  supposed  that 
she  had  witnessed,  a  supernatural  appearance.  Then 
'  it  was  that  it  oft^  seemed  to  her,  as  if  a  good  and 
evil  power  strove  for  mastery  oveir  her  destiny. 

Sojitude  is  favourable  to  feelings  of  self-importance; 
and  il  is  when  alone,  and  occupied  only  with  (heir 
own  thoughts,  that  fanatics  have  reveries,  and  ima- 
ffitied  saints  lose  themselves  in  imaginary  ecstasies. 
«  With  Eveline  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  went  not 
such  a  length,  yet  it  seemed  t^  lirer  as  if  in  the  vision 
of  the  night  she  saw  sometimes  the  aspect  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  bending  upon  her  glances  of 
pity,  comfort,  and  protection:  sometimes  the  ominous 
«  form  of  the  Saxon  castle  of  Baldrin^am,  holding  up 
the  bloody  hand  as  witness  of  the  injuries  with  which 
she  had  been  treated  while  in  life,  and  menacing  with 
revenge  the  descendant  of  her  murderer. 

On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  Eveline  would  re- 
fleqt  that  she  was  the  last  branch  of  her  house— a 
house  to  which  the  tutelage  and  protection  of  th^ 
miraculous  Image,  and  the  enmity  and  evil  influence 
ef  the  revengeful  Vanda,  had  been  peculiarly  attached 
for  ages..  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  the  prize, 
for  the  disposal  of  which  the  beni^  saint  ana  vin- 
dictive fiend  were  now  to  play  their  last  and  keeoMt 
game. 

Thus  thinkMg,.and  experiencing  little  interruption 
of  her  meditations  from  any  external  circumstance  of 
interest  and  amusement,  she  became  pensive,  absent, 
wrapt  herself  up  in  contemplations  which  withdrew 
her  attention  from  the  conversation  around  her,  and 
walked  in  the  worid  of  reality  like  one  who  is  snll  in 
a  dream.  When  she  though  t  of  her  ei^ga^ment  with 
the  Constable  of  Chester,  it  was  with  resignation,  but 
without  a  wish,  and  almost  without  an  expectation, 
that  she  would  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  She  had 
accomplished  her  vow  by  accepting  the  faith  of  her 
.deliverer  in  exchange  for  her  own ;  and  although  she 
held  herself  willing  to  redeem  the  pledge— nay,  would 
scarce  confess  to  nerself  the  reluctance  with  which 
she  thought  of  doing  so— yet  it  is  certain  that  she  en- 
tertainedunavowed  hopes  that  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  would  not  be  a  severe  creditor;  but,  satis- 
fied with  the  readiness  she  had  shown  to  accomplish 
her  vow,  would  not  insist  upoQ*her  claim  in  its  full 
ngour.  It  would  have  been  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
^  have  wished  that  her  gallant  deliverer,  whom  ^6 
Had  so  much  cause  to  pray  for.  should  experience  any 
01  those  fatalities  which  m  the  Holy  Land  so  often 
Ahanged  the  laurel-wreath  into  cypress;  but  other, 


aecidtots  chanced,  when  men  had  been  long  abratd 
to  alter  those  purposes  with  which  they  had  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstreL  who  sought  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse, had  recited,  for  the  amusement  of  the  lady 
and  household,  the  celebrat^  lay  of  the  Count  of 
Gieichen,  who,  already  mamed  in  his  own  countiy, 
laid  himself  under  so  many  obligations  in  the  East  to 
a  Saracen  princess,  throu^  whose  means  he  achieved 
his  freedom,  that  he  mamed  her  also.  The  Popeand 
his  oondate  were  pleased  to  approve  of  the  doubla 
wedlock,  in  a  case  so  extraordinary;  and  the  goo^ 
Count  of  Gieichen  shared  his  nuptial  bed  betwe^  two 
wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now  sleeps  between  tbeoi 
under  the  same  monument 

The  commentaries  of.  the  inmates  of  the  castle  bad 
been  various  and  discrepant  upon  this  IcQ^nd.  Father 
Aldrovand  considered  it  as  altogether  false,  and  aa 
unworthy  calumny  on  the  head  of  the  church,  ia 
affirming  his  Holiness  would  countenance  such  irre- 
gularity. Old  lUlargery,  with  the  /ender-heartedmn 
of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept  Mttcrly  for  pity  during  the 
tale,  and.  never  questioning  either  :he  power  of  the 
Pope  or  the  propriety  of  his  deciswn,  was  pleased  that 
a  mode  of  extncation  was  found  for  aoomplicationd 
love  distresses  which  seemed  almost  inexiricabls." 
Dame  Gillian  declared  it  unreasonable,  that,  since  a 
woman  was  only  allowed  one  husband,  a  man  shoolti 
under  any  circumstances,  be  perdiittea  to  have  two 
wives  ;^  whilst  Raoul,  glancing  towanls  her  a  look  d 

'^oe,  pitied  the  deplorable  idiocy  of  the  man  ^ 
' '  be  fool  enough  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  piiri> 


veriuic 
could  1 


^' Peace,  ell  the  rest  of  you,*'  said  the  Lady  Eveline; 
"  and  do  you,  my  dear  Rose,  tell  me  your  ^dgmm 
upon  this  Count  of  Gieichen  ^d  his  two  wivea" 

Rose  blushed,  and  replied,  "  She  was  not  mock 
accustomed  to  think  of  such  matters  {  but  that,  in  ber 
apprehension,  the  wife  who  could  be  contented  with 
but  one  half  of  her  husbsnd's  aflections,  had  never 
deserved  to  engage  the  slightest  share  of  them." 

"  Thou  art  partly  right,  Rose,"  said  Eveline ;  "and 
methinks  the  European  lady,  when  she  found  heneU 
outshone  by  the  young  and  beautiful  for^gnprinqee^ 
would  have^est  consulted  her  own  disnity  in  reaga- 
ing  the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy  Father  no  more 
trouble  than  in  annulling  the  marriage,  as  has  bees 
done  in  oases  of  more  frequent  occurrence." 

This  she  said  with  an  air  of  indifl<ftience  and  even 

fayety,  which  intimated  to  her  faithful  attendant  with 
ow  little  eflbrt  she  herself  could  have  made  such  i 
sacrifioe,  and  served  to  indicate  the  state  of  her  affec- 
tions towards  the  Constable.  But  there  was  another 
than  thiB  Constable  on  whom  her  thou$?hts  mmed 
more  frequently,  though  involuntarily,  than  perhapi 
4n  prudence  they  should  have  done. 

The  recollections  of  Damiam  de  Lacy  had  not  bees 
erased  from  Evelme's,  mind.  They  were,  indeed, 
renewed  by  hearinjg  his  name  so  often  mentioned, 
and  %Y  knowing  that  he  was  almost  constantly  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  with  his  #hoIe  attention  fixed 
upon  her  convenience,  interest,  and  safetv;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  mr  from  waiting;  on  ner  in  per- 
son, he  never  even  attempted,  by  a  direct  oommiBi- 
cation  with  herself^  to  consult  her  pleasure,  etea 
upon  what  most  concerned  her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  AJ^vand,  or 
by  Rose,  to  Aroelot,  DamianS  page,  while  they  nve 
an  air  of  formality  to  their  intercourse,  which  Eve- 
line thought  unnecessary,  and  even  unkind,  yet  senred 
to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  connexion  betweea 
them,  and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to  her  memory. 
The  remark  by  which  Rose  had  vindicated  the  dis- 
tance observed  by  her  youthful  guardian,  sometime 
arose  to  her  recollection ;  and  while  her  soul  repelled 
with  scorn  the  suspicion,  that,  in  any  case,  his  pre- 
sence whether  at  mtervals  or  cons;antIy,  could  be 
prgfudicial  to  his  uncle's,  interest,  she  conjured  or 
various  arguments  for  giving  him  a  frequent  place  a 
her  memory.— Was  it  not  her  duty  to  think  of  0** 
mian  often  and  kindly,  as  the  Constable's  neaiec^ 
best  beloved,  and  jpost  trusted  relative?— Was  be  not 
her  former  deliverer  and  her  present  guardian  1  And 
miirht  he  not  be  considered  as  an  instniment  ey«- 
cially  employed  by  her  divine  patroness,  In  rcodennf 
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eflectuci  the  protection  with  which  the  had  graced  I 
her  in  more  than  one  emergency  ? 

Eveline's  mind  mutinied  againat  the  zvstnctiona 
which  were  laid  on  their  intercourse,  ae  againat 
sauething  which  inferred  auapicion  and  degraoation. 
]»e  the  compelled  seclusion  to  which  she  had  heard 
the  Pajmim  in6del8  of  the  East  suhwcted  their  fe- 
males. Why  should  she  see  her  guardian  ool^  in  the 
benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  her,  and  tm  cares 
he  took  for  her  safety,  and  hear  his  sentiments  only 
by  the  mouth  of  others,  as  if  one  of  them  bad  been 
infected  with  the  plague;  or  some  other  fatal  or  infec- 
tious disorder,  which  might  render  their  meeting  dan- 
gerous to  the  other  1— And  if  they  did  meet  occasion- 
ally, what  else  could  be  the  consequence,  save  that 
the  care  of  a  brother  towards  a  sister— of  a  trusty  and 
kind  guardian  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  near  re- 
lative and  honoured  patron,  might  render  the  melan- 
choly seclufiion  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  more  easy 
to  be  endured  by  one  so  young  in  years,  and,  though 
dejected  bv  present  circumstances,  naturally  so  gay 
in  temper? 

Tet,  though  this  train  of  reasoning  appeared  to 
Eveline,  when  tracing  it  in  her  own  mmd,  so  conclu- 
,  aive,  that  she  several  times  resolved  to  communi- 
cate her  view  of  the  case  to  Rose  Flammock,  it  so 
chanced  that,  whenever /she  looked  on  the  calm 
steady  blue  eye  of  the  Flemish  maiden,  and  remem- 
bered that  her  unblemished  faith  was  mixed  with  a 
stneerity  and  plain  dealing  proof  against  every  consi- 
derationi  she  feared  lest  she  might  be/ subjected  in 
the  opijuon  of  her  attendant  to  suspicions  from  which 
her  own  mind  freed  her ;  and  her  proud  Norman  spi- 
Jit  revolted  kt  the  idea  of  being  obliged  to  justify  her- 
■elf  to  another,  when  she  stood  sell-acquitted  to  her 
own  mind.  "Let  things  be  as  they  are,"  she  said ; 
**  and  let  us  endure  all  the  weariness  of  a  life  which 
might  be  so  easily  rendered  more  cheerful,  rather  than 
that  this  zealous  but  punctilious  friend  should,  in  the 
strictness  and  nicety  of  her  feelings  on  my  account, 
conceive  me  capable  of  encouraging  an  intercourse 
which,  could  lead  to  a  less  worthy  thought  of  me  in 
the  mind  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  man— or  of  wo- 
mankind." *  But  even  this  vacillation  of  opinion  and 
resolution  tended  to  bring  theimageof  the  handsome 
young  Damian  more  frequently  before  the  Lady  Eve- 
line's fancy,  than  perhaps  his  uncle,  had  he  known 
it,  would  altogether  have  approved  of.  In  such  re- 
fieetioD&  however,  she  never  indulged  Igng,  ere  a 
sense  or  the  singitlar  destiny  which  had  hitherto 
attended  her,  led  her  back  into  the  more  melancholy 
eonfeinplatiOns  fW)ro  which  the  buoyancy  of  het 
youthful  fimcy  had  for  a  short  time  emancipated  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

•<— — Oun  if  the  fkie,  » 
Whsra  at  what  fowl  we  plesn  oar  hawk  sbBll  Hi*. 

Randoipb. 

Onb  bright  September  mominfi^  old  Raoul  was 
busy  in  the  mews  where  he  kept  his  hawks,  grum- 
bling all  the  while  to  himself  as  he  surveyed  the 
condition  of  each  bird,  and  blaming  alternately  the 
carelessness  of  the  imder-faiconer,  and  the  situation 
of  the  budding,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wind,  and 
ail  things  around  him,  for,  the  dilapidation  which 
tim«  and  disease  bad  made  in  the  neglected  hawking 
establishment  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. '  While  in 
these  nnpleasing  meditations,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  voice  of  his  oeloved  Dame  Gillian,  who  seldom 
was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more  rarely  visited  him 
when  he  was  in  his  sphere  of  peculiar  authority. 
••  Raoul,  Raoul !  where  art  thou,  man  ?— Ever  to  seek 
for,  when  thou  canst  make  aujg^t  of  advantage  for 
thyself  or  me  f' 

'•And  what  want'st  thou,*  dame 7"  said  RaouL 
"  what  means  thy  screaming  worse  than  the«ea-guU 
before  wet  weather!  A  murrain  on  thy  voice  1  n  is 
eaouefa  to  fray  every  hawk  ffom  the  perch." 

••Hawk!"  answered  Dame  Gillian;  "is  it  time 
to  be  looking  for  hawks,  when  here  is  a  cast  of  the 
oravcst  falcons  come  hither  for  sale,  that  ever  flew 
by  lake,  brook,  or  meadow !" 
Vot-Y. 


Kites !  like  her  that  bnnjgs  die  news,"  said  RaouL 

No,  nor  kestrels  Vke  hira  that  hears  it,"  replied 

Gilhan;      but  brave  jerfalcona,  with  large  nare% 

strongly  armed,  and  beaka  short  and  something 

"Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon !~Where  came  they 
irom  7  said  RaouJ,  interested  in  the  tidings,  but  un- 
wi|hng  to  give  his  wife  the  satisfaction  of  soeing  that 
he  was  so.  " 


•  Prom  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 
They  must  be  good,  then,  though  it  was  a  woman 
brought  tidings  of  them,"  said  Raoul,  smiling  grimly 
at  his  own  wit ;  then,  leaving  the  mews,  he  detnanded 
to  know  where  this  famous  falcon-merchant  was  tft 
be  met  withal. 

"..^j^Xr!??'^®^'*  f^® bamers  and  the  inner  gate.^ 
replied  GUhan,  'where  other  men  are  admitted  that 
have  wares  to  utter— Where  should  he  be  7" 

'And  who  let  him  in  7"  demanded  the  suspiciotti 
Raoul. 
„  "Why,  Master  Steward,  thou  owl!"  said  Gillian i 

he  came  but  now  to  my  chamber,  and  sent  me 
hither  to  call  you." 

"Oh,  the  steward— the  steward— I  might  have 
guessed  as  much.  And  he  came  to  thy  chambiv, 
doubtless,  because  he*  could  not  have  as  easily  come 
hither  to  me  himself.— Was  it  not  so,  sweetheart  7" 

I  d©  not  know  why  ho  chose  to  come  to  me 
rather  tlian  to  you,  Raoul,"  said  Gillian:  "and  if  I 
did  know,  perhaps  I  would  not  tell  you.    Go  to— miss 


which— the  man  will  not  wait  for  you— he  has  good 
proffers  horn  the  Seneschal  of  Malpas,  and  the  wSah 
Lord  of  Dmevawr." 

.  "I  come— I  come,"  said  Raoul,  who  felt  the  neoes* 
aty  of  embracing;  this  opportunity  of  improving  hur 
hawking  establishment,  and  hastened  to  the  gate, 
where  he  met  the  merchant,  attended  by  a  servant! 
who  kept  m  separate  cages  the  three  falcons  which 
he  offered  for  sale. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Raoul  that  they  were  of 
the  best  breed  in  Europe^and  that,  if  their  education 
were  m  correspondence  to  their  race,  there  could 
scarce  be  a  more  valuable  addition  even  to  a  royal 
mews.  ,  The  merchant  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon  all 
their  Doints  of  excellence^  die  breadth  of  their  should- 
ers, the  strength  of  their  train,  their  full  and  fieica 
dark  eyes,  the  boldness  wiUi  which  they  endured  the 
approach  of  strangers,  and  the  lively  spirit  and  vigorr 
with  which  they  pruned  their  plumes,  and  BhorL  or, 
as  It  was  techmcally  termed,  roused  themselves.  He 
expatiated  on  the  difficulty  and  danger  with  which 
they  were  obtained  from  the  Rock  of  Ramsey,  on 
which  they  were  bred,  and  which  was  an  eyry  un- 
nvalled  even  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Raoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  com- 
roeiidationa.  "Pnend  fcerchant."  said  he,  "I  know 
a  falcon  as  well  as  thou  dost,  and!  will  not  deny  that 
thine  arej(ine  ones ;  but  if  tlfey  be  not  carefully  o-ained 
and  reclaimed,  I  would  rather  have  a  gose-nawk  on 
my  perch  than  the  fairest  falcon  that  ever  stretched 
wing  to  weather." 

"  I  grant  ye,"  said  the  merchant;  "  but  if  we  agree 
on  the  pnce,  for  that  is  the  main  matter,  thou  shalt 
see  the  birds  fly  if  thou  wilt,  and  then  buy  them  or 
not  as  thou  Iikest.  I  am  no  true  merchant  if  thou 
ever  saw'st  birds  beat  them,  whether  at  the  mount  or 
the  stoop." 

"That  I  caU  fair,"  said  Raoul,  "if  the  price  be 
equally  so." 

"It  shall  be  corresponding^"  said  the  hawk-mer- 
chant ;  *  for  I  have  brought  six  casts  from  the  island, 
by  the  good  favour  of  good  King  R^inald  of  Man^ 
and  I  have  sold  every  feather  of  them  save  these; 
and  so,  having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled  mj 
pun^  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled  longer  with  Ak^ 
residue;  and  if  a  good  fellow,  and  a  judge,  as  thoa 
seemeet  to  be,  should  like  the  hawks  when  he  has 
seen,  them  fly,  he  shall  have  the  price  of  his  own 
making." 

"Goto,"  said  Raoul,  **wc  will  have  no. blind  bar- 
gams ;  my  lady,  if  the  hawks  be  suitable,  is  more  able 
to  pay  for  them  than  thou  to  give  them  awav.— Will  t 
bezant  be  a  conformable  price  for  the  cast  1" 
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"A  bezant,  Master  Falconer!— By  mv  faith,  yon 
•re  n6  bold  bodesman!  nevertheleas,  double  your 
,  oflfeft  and  I  will  consider  it."  * 

*HEr  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said  Raoul, 
**  I  will  are  you  a  bezant  and  a  half;  but  I  will  see 
them  atnke  a  heron  ere  I  will  be  so  rash  as  deal  with 
you." 

**lt  is  well/'  mid  the  merchsnt,  "and  I  had  better 
takenrour  oner  than  be  longer  cumbered  with  them : 
for  were  I  to  carry  them  into  Wales,  I  might  get  paid 
in  a  worse  fashion  by  some  of  their  long  knives.— 
Will  you  to  horse  presently  7" 

"Assuredly,"  saidRaoui;  "and,  though  March  be 
the  fitter  month  for  hawking  at  the  heron,  yet  I  will 
ahovr  you  one  of  these  frogpeckers  for  the  trouble  of 
ndSng  the  matter  of  a  mile  oy  the  water-side." 

"Content,  Sur  Falconef ,"  said  the  merchant.  •*  But 
are  we  to  go  alone,  or  is  there  no  lord  or  lady  in  the 
eastle  who  wouki  take  pleasure  to  see  a  piece  of  game 
sallantly  struck?  I  am  not  afraid  to  shQW  these 
hawks  to  a  countess." 

••Mr  lady  used  to  love  the  sport  well  enough," 
laid  Raoul;  "but  I  wot  not  why,  she  is  moped  and 
Vn^ted  ever  since  her  father's  death,  and  lives  in  her 
ftir  Cfistle  like  a  nun  in  a  cloister,  without  disport  or 
revefry  of  any  kind.— Neverdielesa,  Gillian,  thou  canst 
do  something  with  her— good  now,  do  a  kind  deed  for 
Once^  and  move  her  to  come  out  and  look  on  this 
hiorninfi^'s  sport— The  poor  heart  hath  seen  no  pas- 
time this  summer." 

'*  That  I  will  do,"  quoth  GiHian ;  "and,  moreqver, 
I  wQl  show  her  such  a  new  riding- tim  for  the  head, 
liiat  no  woman  bom  could  ever  Took  at  without  the 
wish  to  toss  it  a  little  in  the  wind." 

As  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jealous-pated 
fansband  that  he  surprised  a  glance  of  more  intelli- 
gence exchanged  betwixt  her  and  the  trader  than  brief 
aequaintance  seemed  to  warrant,  even  when  allow- 
knce  was  made  Ibr  the  extreme  nankneas  of  Dame 
Gillian's  disposition.  He  Siought  also,  that,  on  look- 
mg  more  closdy  at  the  merchant,  his  lineaments  were 
liot  totally  unknown  to  him*;  and  proceeded  to  say  to 
liim  dryly,  "  We  have  met  before,  niend,  but  I  cannot 
call  to  remembrance  where." 

"Like  enough,"  said  the  merchiant ;  *'I  have  used 
this  country  often,  and  may  have  taken  money  of 
you  in  the  way  of  trade.  If  i  were  in  fitting  place,  I 
Would  gladly  bestow  a  pottle  of  wine  to  our  better 
acquaintance." 

*'Not  so  fa8t,!Hend,"  said  the  old  huntsman :  "ere 
I  drink  to  better  acquaintance  wtth  any  one,  I  must 
bto  well  pleased  with  what  I  already  know  of  him. 
We  will  see  thy  hawks  fly,  and  if  their  breeding  match 
thy  brai^mg,  we  may  perhaps  crush  a  cup  togjether.- 
And  here  come  grooms  and  equerries,  m  faith— my 
lady  has  consented  to  come %*th."  , 

The  opportunity  of  seeingnbis  rural  pastime  had 
Mfered  itself  to  Eveline,  at  a  time  when  the  delightful 
bfOIiancy  of  the  dav,  the  'temperance  of  the  air,  and 
the  joyous  work  of  harvest,  proceeding  in  every  direc- 
tion around,  made  the  temptation  to  exercise  almost 
'rresistibie. 

As  they  proposed  to  go  no  fkrther  than  the  side  of 
the  neighbouring  river,  near  the  fatal  bridge,  over 
which  a  small  guard  of  infantry  was  constantly  main- 
tained, Eveline  dispensed  with  any  farther  escort,  and, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  castle,  took  no  one  in 
her  train  save  Rose  and  Gillilan^-and  one  or  two  serv- 
ants, who  led  spaniels,  or  earned  appurtenances  of 
the  chase.  Raoul,  the  merchant,  and  an  equerry, 
attended  her  of  course,  each  holding  a  hawk  on  his 
wrist,  and  anxiously  adjusting  the  mode  in  which  they 
•hodd  throw  them  off;  so  as  best  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  their  powers  and  training. 

When  these  important  points  had  been  adjusted, 
the  party  rode  down  the  river,  carefully  looking  on 
every  side  for  the  object  of  their  game ;  hut  no  heron 
vras  seen  stalking  on  the  usual  haunts  of  the  bird,  al- 
lihoagh  there  was  a  heronry  at  no  great  distance. 

Few  disappointments  or  a  email  nature  are  more 
teaaing  than  that  of  a  sportsman,  who,  having  set 
out  with  all  means  and  appliances  for  destruction 
of  g^me,  finds  that  there  is  none  to  be  met  with; 
because  he  conceives  himself  with  his  foil  shooting 


trim  and  his  empty  gamo-ponch,  to  be  subjected  n 
the  sneer  of  every  passing  rustic  The  part?  of  thi 
Lady  Eveline  felt  all  the  degradation  of  soch  disqr 
pointment. 

"A  |air country  this,"  said  the  merchant,  "wliere, 
on  two  miles  of  river,  you  cannot  find  one  poor 
heron  I"  / 

"I I  is  the  clatter  those  d— d  Flemings  make  wiik 
their  water-mills  and  fulling-mills,"  said  Raoul,— 
"  they  destroygood  sport  and  yood  company  whotwr 
they  come.  But  were  my  lady  willing  to  ride  a  mile 
or  so  farther  to  the  Red  Pool,  I  could  show  yoa  a  lon^ 
shanked  fellow  who  would  make  your  hawks caneev 
till  their  brains  were  giddy." 

"  The  Red  Pool  V*  said  Rose :  **  thou  knowest  it  ii 
more  than  three  miles  beyond  the  bridge,  and  lies  19 
towards  the  hills." 

"  Ay,  av,"  said  Raoul,  "  another  Flemiah  freak  to 
R)oil  pastime !  They  are  not  so  scarce  on  the  Mveba 
these  Flemish  wenches,  that  they  should  fear  boag  , 
hawked  at  by  Welsh  haggards  "  * 

"  Raoul  is  right,  Rosje?^  answered  EveHne:  "it  ■ 
absind  to  be  cooped  up'  like  bhtlB  in  a  cage,  woeo  kS 
around  us  has  been  so  uniformly  quiet.  1  am  deter- 
mined to  break  out  of  bounds  for  once,  and  see  apoA 
in  our  old  fashion,  without  being  surroonded  wiu 
armed  men  likef  risoners  of  state.  We  will  merrilf 
to  the  Red  Pool,  wench,  and  kill  a  heron  like  im 
maids  of  the  Marches." 

"  Let  me  but  tell  my  fadier.  at  least,  to  meant  nl 
follow  us,"  said  Rose— for  they  were  now  near  thi 
re-establiahed  manuiacturmg  houses  of  the  Motf 
Fleming. 

"I  care  not  if  thou  dost.  Rose,"  said  Evdine;  *ift 
credit  me,  gpri,  we  will  be  at  the  Red  Pool,  and  db 
far  on  our  way  home  again,  ere  thy  father  hasdooned 
his  best  doublet,,  girded  on  his  two  handed  sirwL 
and  accoutred  ms  strong  Flanderkin  elephant  of  1 
horse,  which  he  judiciously  names  Sloth— nay,  Irovi 
not— and  lose  not,  in  justifying  thy  father,  ihc  tina 
that  may  be  better  spent  in  calling  him  out,^* 

Rose  rode  to  the  mills  accordingly,  when  Wilkir. 
Flammock,  at  the  command  of  Els  liege  mistier 
readily  hastened  to  get  his  steel  cap  andThabergeim, 
and  ordered  half-a-dozen  of  his  kinsmen  and  semnti 
to  get  on  horseback.  Rose  remained  with  hini,  tooKi 
him  to  more  despatch  than  his  methodical  disjxmdas 
rendered  natural  to  him ;  but  in  spite  of  all  bcr  efKim 
to  stimulate  him,  the  Lady  fihreline  had  passed  tbi 
bridge  more  than  half  an  hour  ere  her  escort  wai 
prepared  to  follow  her. 

Mean  while,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and  riding 
gs  ^ly  on,  with  the  sensation  of  one  escaped  pn 
c(  nnnement,  Eveline  moved  forward  on  ner  livdr 
jennet,  as  light  a^  a  lark :  the  plumes  with  whidi 
Dame  Gillian  had  docked  heriutng-bonnei dandm 
ill  the  wind,  and  her  attendants  galloping  oehiod  ho, 
with  dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and  allother  appunenaneei 
of  the  royal  sport  of  hawking.  After  passiaR  tbe 
river,  the  wild  greensward  path  which  meypunsed 
began  to  wind^  upward  among  small  enunence% 
sometimes  bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  oveigrowi 
with  hazel,  sloe-thofn,  anu  other  dwarf  shrubs,  asi 
at  length  suddenljr  descending,  brought  them  to  (In 
verge  of  a  mountain  rivulet,  that,  like  a  lamb  at  liMf, 
leapt  merrily  from  rock  to  rock,  seemingly  unoertna 
which  way  to  run. 

**This  little  stream  was  alwaya  my  favoaiitak 
Dame  Gillian,"  said  Eveline,  "  and  now  moihinks  it 
leaps  the  lighter  that  it  sees  me  again." 

*'Ah !  lady,"  saia  Dame  GUlian,  whose  torn  fit 


conversation  never  extended  in  such 
few  j)hrases  of  gross  flattery,  " 
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lew  phrases  of  gross  flattery,  "  many  a  nir  bagv 
wodld  leap  shoulder- height  for  leave  to  look  oa  lot 
as  free  as  the  brook  may  I  more  espedally  nowiw 
vou  have  donned  that  riding-cap,  which,  m  exouisli 
delicacy  of  mvention,  methmks  is  a  bowshot  belbn 
aught  that  I  ever  invented-^What  thinken  ibsn, 
Raoul?" 
"I  think,"  answered  her  well-natured  belpmaH 
that  women's  tongues  were  contrived  to  dnre  il 
the  game  out  of  the  country.— Here  we  come  otf 
to  the  spot  where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  nowbeie 
whereforei  pray,  my  sweet  lady,  be  aikni  y<wcia( 
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and  k«0p  your  foHo^reiB  w  mroh  ao  u  their  natures 
vUl  pennit,  while  we  ateal  along  the  bank  of  the 
pool,  (hider  the  wind,  ^th  the  hawkj*  hooda  cast 
looae^  ail  ready  for  a  flij^nt" 

Aa  he  ipoke,  they  advanced  about  a  hundred  yards 
up  the  brawling  streani,  until  the  little  vale  throogh 
which  it  flowed,  making  a  verv  sudden  turn  to  one 
■de,  showed  them  the  Red  Pool,  the  superfluous 
water  of  which  formed  the  rivulet  itself. 

This  mountain-lakie,  or  tarn,  as  it  is  called  in  some 
eoontrtes,  was  a  daep  basin  of  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cwnferenoe^  but  rather  oblong  than  circular.  On  the 
aide  next  to  our  falconers  arose  a  ridge  of  rock,  of 
a  dark  red  huei  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which,  re- 
fleeluifr  this  massive  and  dusky  barrier,  appeared 
lo  partake  of  its  colour.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a 
heathy  hill,  whose  autumnal  bloom  had  not  yet 
laded  from  piuple  tt>  nisset ;  its  surface  was  varied 
by  the  dark  green  furae  and  the  fern,  and  in  many 
places  gray  cTil&i  or  looae  stones  of  the  same  colour, 
iprmed^a  contrast  to  the  ruddy  precipice  to  which 
they  lay  opposed.  A  natural  road  of  beautiful  sand 
vaa  fomwd  by  a  beach,  which,  eroding  all  the 
way  around  the  lake,  separated  its  waters  from  the 
pnscipitoos  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
nom  theateep  and  broken  hill ;  and  being  nowhere 
less  than  five  or  six  yards  in  breadth,  and  in  most 
places  gready  more,  oriered  around  its  whole  circuit 
a  temjiting  opportunity  to  the  hder,  who  desired  to 
exercise  and  breathe  the  horse  on  which  he  was 
mounted.  The  verge  of  the  |x>ol  on  the  rocky  side 
was  hen  and  there  strewed  with  fragmenu  of  lajige 
siacL  detached  from  the  precipice  abpve,  but  not  m 
such  q^iantity  as  to  encumber  this  pleasant  horse- 
oourae.  Many  of  these  rocky  masses  having  passed 
the  BMtrgin  of  the  water  in  their  fall,  lay  immersed 
there  hke  small  islets;  and,  placed  amongst  a  little 
archipelago,  the  quick  eye  of  Raoul'  detected  the 
heron  which  they  were  in  search  of. 

A  inoment'a  consultation  was  held  to  consider  in 
what  manner  they  should  approach  the  sad  and 
solitary  bird,  which,  unconscious  that  itself  was  the 
ohject  of  a  formidable  ambuscade,  stood  motionless  on 
a  alone,  by  the  brink  of  the  lake,  watching  for  ^ach 
small  fish  or  water-reptilea  as  might  chance  to  >>^s 
by  its  lonely  station.  .A  brief  debate  took  ruLce 
betwixt  Raoul  and  the  hawk>merchant  on  the-  beat 
mode  of  starting  the  quarry,  so  as  to  allow  Lady 
Rvelme  and  Her  attendants  the  most  perfect  view  of 
the  &t^L  The  Oacility  of  killing  the  heron  at  the 
Jkr  j€tiee  or  at  the  jettee  /«rrl— that  is,  upon  the 
bither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool— was  anxiously  de- 
bated in  language  of  breathless  importance  as  if  some 
great  and  perilous  enterprise  was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed^  and  the 
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party  beg^  to  adrance  towards  the  aquatic  hermit, 

who,  by  this  time'aware  of  their  approach,  drew 

hiBMeli  up  to  hia  full  height,  erected  .nis  long  lean 

'l  spread  Ilia  broad  fan-nke  wings,  uttered  his 

I  clanging  cry,  and,  projecting  his  leneth  of  thin 

fkr  behind  him,  rose  upon  the  gentle  breexe.    It 

then,  with  a  loud  whoop  ot  encouragement, 

that  die  merchant  threw  off  the  noble  hawk  be  bore, 
aaving  first  unhooded  her  to  give  her  a  view  of  her 
qpiany. 

Bager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich  gslleon 
clarted  the  falcon  towards  the  enemy,  which  she  bad 
been  taught  to  pursue,  while  preparing  for  defence,  if  he 
•  flboold  be  unable  to  escspe  by  flight,  the  heron  exerted 
jdl  his  powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an  enemy  so 
formidable.  Plying  bis  almost  unequalled  strength 
<^  wing,  he  ascended  high  and  higher  in  the  air,  by 
abort  gyrations,  that  the  hawk  might  gain  no  van- 
taipe  ground  for  poundng  at  him  ;  while  his  spiked 
beak,  at  the  extremity  ox  so  long  a  neck  as  enabled 
bim  to  strike  an  object  at  a  yarors  distance  in  everv 
dtrectbn,  possessed  for  any  less  spirite(|  aaaailant  all 
tbe  teTToiB  of  a  Moorish  javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and  enoou- 
ragped  by  the  hailoos  of  the  falconer  to  join  her  com- 
pmnwD.  Both  kept  mounting,  or  scaling  the  air,  as 
IS  tprere,  by  a  succession  of  small  eircles^  endeavour- 
ing^ to  gam  that  soperior  height  which  the  heron  on 
tuM  part  wae  bent  to  preserve;  and  to  the  exquisite 


delight  of  the, spectators,  the  contest  was  omtimied 
until  all  three  were  wsU  nigh  jingled  with  the  fleecy 
clouds,  from  which  was  occasionally  heard  the  haran^ 
and  plaintive  cry  of  the  quarry,  appealing  as  it  wero'  ^ 
to  the  heaven  which  he  was  approaching,  against 
th6  wanton  cruelty  of  those  by  whom  he  was  per- 
secuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached  a  pitch 
fh>m  which  the  ventured  to  stoop  at  the  heroofH  hut 
so  judiciously  did  the  quarry  maintsin  his  defence,  aa 
to  receive  on  bis  beak  the  stroke  which  the  frdcon, 
shooting  down  at  full  descent,  had  made  against  his 
right  wing;  so  that  one  of  his  enemies,  spiked  throng 
the  body  Dy  his  own  weight,  fell  fluttering  into  tne 
lake,  very  near  the  land,  on  the  aide  fiarthest  from  the 
falconersi  and  perished  there. 

"  There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  the  fiahes,*'  saki 
Raoul.    "  Merchant,  thy  cake  is  dough." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining  bird  had 
avenged  the  fate  of  her  aister ;  for  the  success  which 
the  heron  met  with  on  one  side,  did  not  prevent  hia 
being  assailed  on  the  other  wmg;  and  l^e  fclcon 
stooping  boldly,  and  grappling  with,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  falconry,  btndingfAB  prey,  both  came  tumbliag 
down  together,  from  a  great  height  in  the  air.  It 
wat  then  no  small  object  on  the  part  of  the  falooners 
to  come  in  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  the  falcon  shoold 
receive  hurt  from  the  beak  or  tal<ms  of  the  heron  i 
and  the  whole  party,  the  men  setung  spurs,  and  tbe 
females  awitcmng  their  palfrevs,  went  ofiTlike  the 
wind,  sweeping  along  the  fair  and  smooth  beaah 
betwixt  the  ipck  and  the  water. 

Lady  Eveline,  far  better  mounted  than  anvjof  htr  ' 
train,  her  spirits  elated  by  the  sport,  and  by  the  speed 
at  which  she  moved,  was  much  sooner  than  aqy  of 
her  attendants  at  the  spo(  where  the  falcon  and  herop, 
still  engaged,  in  their  mortal  struggle^  lay  fighting 
upon  the  moss ;  the  wing  of  the  latter  haTing  been 
broken  by  the  stoop  of  the  former.  The  doty  of  a 
falconer  in  such  a  crisis  was  to  rush  in  and  assist  the 
hawk,  by  thrusting  the  heron's  bill  into  the  earth, 
and  breaking  his  legs,  and  thus  permitting  the  fiueoa 
to  despatch  him  on  essy  terms.' 

Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  of  the  Lady  Eve- 
line have  excused  her  becoming  seeond  to  the  folcon 
in  this  cruel  manner ;  but,  just  as  she  had  dismoonted 
for  that  purpose,  she  was  surprised  to  find.hereeli 
seized  on  by  a  wiM  form,  who  exclaimed  m  Welsh 
that  he  seized  her  as  a  iihi{/,  for  hawking  on  the 
demesnes  of  Dawfyd  with  the  one  eye.  At  the 
same  time  many  other  Welshmen,  to  the  number  of 
more  thsn  a  score,  showed  themaelTea  from  hshiad 
"  '   :  with  the  axee 

^  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

Evehne  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  sasistaBoe, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  what  Welah  phraa- 
es  she  possessed,  to  move  the  fears  or  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  outlawed  mountaineen ;  for  she 
doubted  not  that  she  hsd  fallen  under  the  power  of 
such  a  party.  When  ahe  f<^nd  her  requeata  were 
unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it  was  their  purpose  to 
detain  her  prisoner,  she  disdained  lo  use  farther  en- 
treaties; but  demanded  at  their  pepl  that  they  ahould 
treat  her  with  respect,  promising  in  that  case  that  she 
would  pay  them  a  large  ransom,  and  threatening' 
them  with  the  veng»mce  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and 
particularly  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured 
to  use  her  otherwise. 

Ttie  men  seemed  to  underatand  her,  and  although 
they  proceeded  to  tie  a  bandage  over  her  eyea,  and 
to  bind  her  arms  with  her  own  veil,  yet  they  observed 
in  these  acts  of  violence  a  cenain  deUcacy  and  at- 
tention both  to  her  feelipga  and  her  safety,  which  led 
her  to  hope  that  her  request  had  had  some  ^iTeot  on 
them.  The^  secured  her  to  the  saddle  of  her  palfi«v 
and  led  her  away  with  them  through  the  reoessesof  the 
hills ;  while  she  had  the  additional  diatress  to  hear 
behind  her  the  noise  of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the 
fhiitless  efforu  of  her  retinue,  to  procure  her  rescue. 

Astonishment  had  at  firet  seized  the  hawking  party, 
when  they  ssw  from  some  distance  their  sport  mter 
rupted  by  a  violent  assault  on  their  mistress.  OU 
Raot4  valiantly  pat  span  to  his  horse,  and  callirg  ou 


crags  and  bushes,  all  armed  at  point  with  the  axee 
called  Welsh  hooks,  long  knives,  darts,  i    '  ^ 
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the  Test  to  foUoVr  him  to  the  rescue,  rode  funousljr 
towards  the  banditti  rbut,  havins  do  other  arms  sate 
n  hawking-pole  and  short  sword,  he  and  those  who 
followed  Turn  in  his  moritorious  but  inefTectuol  at- 
tempt were  easily  foiled,  and  Raoul  and  one  ot^wo 
of  the  foremost  severely  beaten ;  the  banditti  exercis- 
ing upon  them  their  own  poles  till  the/  were  broken 
to  solmters,  but  generously  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  more  dangerous  weapons.  The  rest  of  the  reti- 
nue, completely  discouraged,  dispersed  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  the  merchant  and  Dame  Gillian  remained 
by  the  lake,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks  of  useless 
fear  and  sorrow.  iTie  outlaws,  mean  while,  draw- 
mg  togethi^r  in  a  body,  shot  a  few  arrows  at  the  fu- 
'  gitives,  but  more  to  alarm  than  to  injure  them,  and 
Uiea  marched  off  as  if  to  cover  their  companions 
who  had  gone  before  with  the  Lady  Eveline  m  their 
cusMy* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Poor  nifllaiif  wbeed  von  Tetter  non— 

Alu  I  a  maiden  moit  fiqdorn  I 

Thejr  choked  my  eriei  with  wicked  might, 

Afid  buond  me  oo  a  palfirey  white.— Golsbidoi. 

SircH  adventures  as  are  now  only  recorded  m 
works  of  mere  fiction,  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
fisadal.ages,  when  might  was  so  universally  superior 
to  right;  and  it  followed  that  those  whose  condition 
expMed  them  to  frequent  violence,  were  more  prompt 
in  repelling,  and  more  patient  in  enduring  it,  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  their  sex 
and  age. 

The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  nor 
was  she  devoid  of  fears  concerning  the. purpose  of 
this  assault ;  but  she  suffered  neither  her  alarm,  nor 
the  violence  with  which  she  vras  hurried  along,  to 
deprive  her  of  the  power  of  observing  and  reflectmg. 
From  the  noise  of  hoofs  which  liow  increased  around, 
she  concluded  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians  by 
whom  she  had  been  seized  had  betaken  themselves 
to  their  horses.  This  she  knew  was  consonant  to 
the  practice  of  the  Welsh  marauders,  who,  although 
the  small  size  and  slightness  of  their  nags  made 
them  totally  unfit  for  service  in  battle,  availed  thenv- 
selves  of  their  activity  and  sureness  of  foot  to  trans- 
port them  with  the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from 
the  ftenes  of  their  rapine;  ensuring  thus  a  rapid  and 
uhperceived  approach,  and  a  secure  and  speedy  re- 
treat These  animals  traversed  without  difficulty, 
and  beneath  the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier,  the  wild 
moyntain-paths  by  which  the  country  ^as  inter- 
sected, and  in  one  of  which  Lady  Eveline  Berenger 
concluded  she  was  now  engaged,  from  the  manner 
in  which  her  own  palfrey,  supported  by  a  man  on 
foot  at  either'  rein,  seemed  now  tb  labour  up  some 
precipice,  and  anon  to  descend  with  still  greater  risk 
on  the  other  side. 

At  one  of  those  moments,  a  voice  which  she  had 
not  yet  distinguished  addressed  her  in  .the  Anglo- 
Norman  language,  and  asked,  with  apparent  inte- 
rest, if  she  sat  safely  on  her  saddle,  onering  at  the 
same  time  to  have  her  accoutrements  altered  at  her 
pleasure  and  convenience. 

"Insult  not  my  condition  with,  the  mention  of 
safety,"  said  JEUreline;  ''you  may  well  believe  that  I 
noid  my  safety  altogether  irreconcilable  with  these 
deeds  of  violence.  If  I  or  my  vassals  have  done  in- 
jury to  any  of  the  Cymry^*  let  me  know,  and  it  shall 
De  amended— If  it  is  ransom  which  you  desire,  name 
the  sum,  and  I  will  send  an  order  to  treat  for  it ;  but 
det^n  me  not  prisoner^  for  that  can  but  ii^uie  me, 
and  will  avail  you  nothing." 

"  The  Lady  Eveline,"  answered  the  voice,  still  in  a 
tone  of  courtesy  ioooosistent  vrith  the  violence  which 
she  sustained.  '*  will  speedily  find  that  our  actions 
are  more  rough  than  oi^r  purposes." 

"If  you  know  who  I  am^"  said  Eveline,  "  you  carj- 
.not  doubt  that  this  atrocity  will  bo  avenged— you 
must  know  by  whose  banner  my  lands  are  at  present 
protected." 

**Under  De  Lacy^s,"  answered  the  voice,  with  a  tone 
«f  indifienn{v>.  "Be  it  so— falcons  fear  not  falcons." 
Cymttri,  at  WeUh. 


At  this  moment  there  was  a  bait,  and  a  ooniiiied 
murmur  arose  amongst  those  around  her,  wjio  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  unlesftwhen  muttering  to  each 
other  in  Welsh,  and  as  briefly  ss  possible,  directiooi 
which  way  to  bold,  or  encouragement  to  use  hitie. 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a  ptowof 
several  minutes ;  at  length  Eveline  again  beard  tiie 
voice  which  formerly  addressed  her.  giving  diRctioDi 
which  she  could  not  understand.  He  then  ipoke.t» 
herself.  "You  will  presently  see,"  he  said,  "whetker 
I  have  spoken  truly,  when  I  said  I  scorned  the  tiei  by 
which  you  are  fettered.  But  you  are  at  once  the  caiae 
of  strife  and  tlic  rewanl  of  victory— your  safety  mast 
be  cared  for  as  time  will  adimt:  and,  straoKe  ti  Ok 
mode  of  protection  is  to  which  we  are  to  eomnii 
I  trust  the  victor  in  the  approachmg  straggle 


you,  1  trust  tne  victor  m  tn 
will  find  you  uninjured." 
"  Do  not,  for  the  sake  of 


"Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Tnmkt 
there  be  strife  and  bloodshed  !'*  said  Eveline;  *^rt> 
ther  unbind  my  eyes,  and  let  me  speak  to  thoae  wbM 
approach  you  dread.  If  friends,  as  it  would  aeeDtt 
me,  I  will  be  the  means  of  peace  between  yoa." 

"  I  despise  peace,"  replied  the  speaker.  '*I  bait 
not  undenaken  a  resolute  and  danng  adveoto&to 
resign 'it  as  a  child  doth  his  olavthmg,  at  the&A 
frown  of  fortune.  Please  to  alight,  noble  lidv;  or 
rather  be  not  offended  that  I  thus  lift  yoa  from  the 
seat,  and  place  you  on  the  greensward." 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  MtA  from  her 
palfrey,  and  placed  carefully  and  safely  on  thegmnd; 
in  a  silting  Dostur&  A  moment  after,  the  saiae  pe- 
remptory vaiet  who  had  aided  her  to  dismount  »• 
robed  her  of  her  cap,  the  masterpiece  of  Dame  Gillian, 
and  of  her  upper  mantle.  "  I  must  yet  further  reqai 
you,"  said  the  bandit  leader,  "to  creep  on  hands  and 
knees  into  this  narrow  aperture.  Believe  me,  I  refiei 
the  nattire  of  the  singular  fortification  to  whia  I 
commit  your  person  for  safety." 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed^  conoarins  if- 
sistance  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  thinking  that  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  one  who  spoke  like  a  petm 
of  conseouence,  miglit  find  her  protection  against  the 
unbridled  fury  of  the  Welsh,  to  whom  she  was  o^ 
noxious,  as  being  the  cause 'of  Gwenwyn'a  dean, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  the  walls  of  iv 
Garde  Doloureuse. 

She  crept  then  forwards  through  a  nanov  aad 
damp  passage,  built  on  either  sicje  with  rough  stooea 
and  BO  low  that  she  could  not  have  entered  it  maof 
other  posture.  When  she  had  proceeded  about  tv» 
or  three  yards,  the  passage  opened  into  a  oonca^if 
or  apartment,  high  enough  to  permit  her  to  sit  at  ba 
ease,  and  of  irregular,  but  narrow,  dimennons.  At 
the  same  time  she  became  sensible,  from  the  aoiit 
which  she  heard  behind  her,  that  the  rufliaos  ^ 
stopping  up  the  passage  fay  which  she  had  been  this 
introduced  into  the  bowels  of  tne  earth.  She  em 
distinctly  hear  the  clattering  of  stone  with  wteck 
they  closed  the  entrance,  and  she  bi^came  seofibie 
that  the  current  of  fresh  air,  wl}ich  had  rushed  tico 
the  openinf^  was  gradually  failmg,  and  that  the  it* 
mosphere  of  the  subterranean  apartment  became  y« 
more  damp,  earthy,  and  oppressive,  than  at  first , 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  froin  «iib* 
out,  in  which  Eveline  thought  she  could  distingonk 
cries,  blow&  the  trampling  of  horse,  th^  oaths,  shoats, 
and  screann  of  the  combatants,  but  all  deadeMti  of 
the  rude  walls  of  her  prison,  into  a  confused  hotJo* 
murmur,  conveying  such  intelligence  to  her  ears  as 
we  may  suppose  the  dead  to  hear  from  the  world  dtef 
have  quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circumstacoesw 
dreadf^il,  EveGno  struggled  for  liberty  with  loca 
frantic  energy,  that  she  partly  eflectod  her  pe^^ 
by  forcing  her  arms  from  the  bonds  which  conlon 
them.  But  this  only  convmced  her  of  the  impotf 
bility  to  escape;  for,  rending  oif  the  veil  which  «t^ 
her  head,  she  found  herself  in  total  darknesSi  am 
Hinging  her  arms  hastily  around  her,  she  disootovj 
she  was  cooped  up  in  a  subterranean  cavern^ 
very  narrow  diihensions.  Her  hands,  which  pw 
around,  encountered  only  pieces  of  decayed  nM 
and  a  substance, which,  at  another  momeot,  wosM 
have  made  hef  shudder  beioft  io  truth,  the  nioulitf' 
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}Bff  bone^  of  Um  d^d.  At  pnaent,  not  eveo  this  cir- 
cumstance could  add  to  her  fears,  immured  as  she 
seemed  to  be,  to  pmsh  by  a  strange  ond  subterranean 
death,  while  her  friends  and  deliverers  were  probably 
within  a  few  yards  of  her.  She  flung  her  arm^  wildly 
'  around  in  search  of  some  avenue  of  escape,  but  every 
eflbrt  she  maide  for  liberating  herself  from  the  ponder- 
ous circumvallatioiL  was  as  inefiectual  as  if  directed 
against  the  dome  of  a  cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first  assailed 
increased  rapidlv,  and  at  one  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
the  covering  of  ino  vault  under  which  she  lay  sounded 
repeatedly  to  blows,  or  the  shock  of  substances  which 
had  fallen,  or  been  thrown,  against  it.  It  was  inipoe- 
flible  that  a  huifiaa  brain  could  have  withstood  these 
teriOTB,  operating  upon  it  so  immediately ;  but  happily 
this  eitremity  lasted  not  long.  Sounds,  more  bol- 
'  iow,  and  dying  awav  in  distance,  argued  that  one  or 
ether  of  the  parties  had  retreated ;  and  at  length  all 
was  silent. 

ETefme  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed  contem- 
plation o{  her  own  disastroufi  situation.  The  fight 
was  over,  and,  as  circumstances  led  her  to  infer,  her 
own  friends  were  oonouerors;  for  otherwise  the  vic- 
tor would  have  relieved  iier  from  her  place  of  confine- 
m^t,  and  carried  her  away  captive  with  him,  as  his 
words  had  menaced.  But  what  could  the  success  of 
ner  faithAil  fnends  and  followers  avail  Eveline,  who, 
pent  up  under  a  place  of  concealment  which,  what- 
ever was  its  character,  must  have  escaped  their  ob- 
servation, was  left  on  th^  field  of  battle^  to  become 
again  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  should  their  band  ven- 
ture to  ratum,  or  die  in  darkness  and  privation,  a 
death  as  horrid  as  ever  tyrant  invented,  or  martyr 
underwent,  and  which  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
could  not  even  bear  to  think  of  without  a  prayer  that 
her  agony  jnight  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  nour  of  dread  she  recollected  the  poniard 
which  she  wor^,  and  the  dark  thought  crossed  her 
mind^that,  when  life  became  hopeless,  a  speedy  death 
was  at  least  within  her  reach.^  As  ner  soul  shud- 
dered at  so  dreadful  an  alternative,  the  question  sud- 
denly occurred,  might  not  this  weapon  be  put  to  a 
more  hallowed  use,  and  aid  her  emancipation,  instead 
of  a  bridging  her  sufferings  7  > 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of  Raymond 
Berenger  hastened  to  prove  the  experiment,  and '.by 
repeated  efforts  succeeded,  though  with  difficulty^  in 
chanzing  her  posture,  so  as  to  admit  of  her  inq>ecting 
ber  place  of  confinement  all  around,  but  particularly 
the  passage  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  by  which 
she  now  attempted  again  to  return  to  the  light  of  day. 
She  crept  to  the  extremity,  and  found  it,  as  she  ex- 
pected, strongly  blocked  up  with  large  stones  and 
earth,  rammed  together  in  sucn  a  manner  as  nearly 
to  extinguish  all  hope  of  escape.  The  work,  however, 
,  had  been  hastily  performed,  and  life  and  liberty  were 
prizes  to  stimulate  exertion.  With  her  poniard  she 
cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods— with  her  hands, 
little  accustomed  to  such  labour,  she  removed  several 
stones,  and  advanced  in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain 
a  glimmering  of  light,  and  what  was  scarce  less  pre- 
cious, a  supply  of  purer  air.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  ascertain,  that,  from  the 
nse  and  massivenesa  of  a  huge  stone  which  clos^ 
the  extremity  of  the  passage,  there  was  no  hope  that 
her  unassisted  strength  could  eficct  her  extrication. 
Yet  her  condiuon  was  improved  by  (he  admission  of 
air  and  hght,  as  well  as  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  calling  out  for  assistance. 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  uttered  in 
rain — the  field  had  probably  been  left  to  the  dead  and 
the  dying;  for  \o^  and  indistinct  groans  were  the 
^nly  answer  which  she  received  for  several  mi;iutes. 
At  length,  as  she  repeated  her  exclamation,  a  voice, 
faint  as  that  of  one  just  awakened  from  a  sw6on, 
prunounced  these<woras  in  answer  i*~"Edris  of  the 
Earthen  House,  dost  thou  call  from  thy  tomb  to  the 
wretch  who  just  hastens  to  his  own?— Are  the  bounda- 
ries broken  down  which  connect  me  with  the  living? 
— ^And  do  I  already  hear,  with  fleshly  ears,  the  faint 
aod  screaming  accents  or  the  dead?"^ 

'*  It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eveline,  over- 
joyed at  findmg  she  could  at  least  coicmunicate  her 


existence  to  a  hviag  peraon— "  no  spirit,  bot  a  nioit 
unhappy  maiden,  Eveline  Berenger  by  najne,  immured 
beneatn  this  dark  vault,  and  in.  danger  to  perish  hor- 
ribly, unless  God  send  me  rescue  V* 

"  Eveline  Berenger !"  exclaimed  he  whom  sha  ad- 
dressed, in  the  acccn  ts  of  wonder.  "  It  is  imposstt)le ! 
—I  watched  her  green  ^nantle— I  watched  her  plumy 
bonnet  as  I  saw  her  hurried  from  the  field,  and  feit 
ray  own  inability  to  follow  to  the  rescue;  nor  did 
force  or  exertion  altugeih^r  leave  me  till  the  Waving 
of  the  robe  and  the  dancing  of  the  feathers  were  lost 
to  my  eyes,  and  all  hope  of  rescuing  her  abandoned' 
mv  heart." 

^'  Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or  coorteoua 
stranger,  whichsoever  I  msv  name  thee,"  answered 
Eveline,  "  know  thau  hast  been  abused  by  the  arti-  ^ 
fices  of  these  Welsh  banditti— the  mantle  and  head- 
-gear  of  Eveline  Berenger  they  have  indeed  with  them, 
and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead  those  true  friends- 
who,  like  thee^  are  anxious  for  my  fate.  Wherefore^ 
brave  sir,  devise  some  succour,  if  thou  canst,  £»r  thy- 
self and  me ;  since  I  dread  that  these  ruffians,  wheo 
th^  shall  have  escaped  immediate  pursuit, .will  return 
hither,  like  the  robber  to  the  hoard  where  beoaa de- 
posited his  stolen  booty." 

"Now,  the  Holy  virgin  be  praised,",  saidohe 
wounded  man^  "  that  I  can  spend  the  last  breatn  of 


my  Ufe  in  thy  just  and  honourable  service !  1  would 
not  before  blow  nny  bugle,  lest  I  recalled  from  thepur- 
suit  to  the  aid  of  my  worthless  self  some  of  those 


who  might  be  effectually  engaged  in  thy  rescue;  may 
Heaven  grant  that  the  recall  may*  now  be  heaid ;  that 
my  eyes  may  yst  see  the  >Lady  Eveline  in  safety  and 
liberty !" 

The  words,  though  spoken  in  a  fa^ble  tone,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  were  followed  by  the  blast 
of  a  horA,  faintly  winded,  to  which  no  answer  was 
made  save  the  echoing  of  the  dell.  A  sbaiper  and 
louder  blast  was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so  sud- 
denly, that  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him  who  sounded 
the  mstrument  had  failed  in  the  effort.— A  strange 
thought  crossed  Eveline's  mindeyenin  that  moment 
of  uncertainty  and  terror.  "That,"  cjic  said,  "was 
the  note  of  a  I>e  Lac)r— surely  you  cannot  be  my  gen- 
tle kinsman,  SirDamiqji !" 

"  I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of  death 
for  the  evil  care  which  I  have  taken  of  the  treasure 
intrusted  to  me.— What  was  my  business  to  trust  to 
reports  and  messengers?  I  should  have  worshipped 
the  saint  who  was  committed  to  my  keeping,  with 
such  vigilance  as  avarice  bestows  on  the  dross  which 
he  calls  treasure— I  should  have  rested  nowhere,  save 
at  xour  gate;  outwatched  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
horizon ;  unseen  and  unknown  myself,  I  should 
never  have  parted  from  your  neighbourhood ;  then 
had  you  not  oeen  in  the  present  danger^  and— much  ' 
less  important  consequence— thou,  Damian  de  Lapy, 
had  not  filled  the  grave  of  a  forsworn  and  negligent* 
caitiffP' 

"Alas!  noble  Damian,"  said  Eveline,  "  break  .not 
my  heart  by  blaming  yourself  for  an  imprudence 
which  is  altogether  my  own.  Thy  succour  was  ever 
near  when  I  intimated  the  least  want  of  it;  and  it 
iinbitters  my  own  misfortune  to  know  that  my  rash- 
ness has  been  the  cause  of  your  disaster.  Answel' 
me,  gentle  kinsman,  and  give  me  to  hope  that  the 
wounds  you  have  suffered  are  sdch  as  may  be  cured, 
—Alas !  now  much  of  your  blood  have  I  seen  spilled, 
and  what  a  fate  is  mine,  that  I  should  ever  bring  dis- 
tress on  all  for  whom  I  would  most  willingly  sacri- 
fice my  own  happiness !— But  do  not  let  us  imbitter 
the  moments  given  usm  msrc^r,  by  fruitless  repinings 
—Try  what  yoikcan  to  stop  thine  ebbing  blood,  which 
is  so  dear  to  JGngland— to  Eveline— and  to  thine 
uncle!" 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was  silept; 
while,  mad&ned  with  the  idea  that  he  might  be  pei- 
ishingfor  want  of  aid,  Eveline  repeated  her  efforts  to 
extricate  herself  for  her  kinsman's  assistance,  as  well 
as  her  own.  It  was  all  in  vain,  and  she  baa  ceased 
the  attempt  in  despair ;  and  passing  from  one  hideous 
subject  of  terror  to  another,  she  sat  listening  with 
sharpened  ear,  for  the  dying  groan  of  Damian,  when 
—feeling  of  ecstasy !— the  ground  was  shakeb^  wilii 
28* 
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horaM*  feet  advATicinff  rapidly.  Yet  this  joyful  wMind, 
if  decinve  of  life,  did  not  assure  her  of  liberty— It 
might  be  the  banditti  of  the  mountains  returning  to 
seek  their  captive.  Even  then  thev  would  surely 
allow  her  leave  to  look  upOn  and  bind  up  the  wounds 
•f  JDamian  de  Lacy;  for  to  keep  him  as  a  captive 
might  vantage  them  more  in  many  degrees,  than 
could  his  death.  A  horseman  caAie  up— Eveline 
invoked  his  assistance,  and  the  first  word  she  heard 
was  nn  exclamation  in  Flemish  ftom  the  faithful  Wil- 
kin Flammock,  which  nothing  save  some  spectacle 
of  the  most  unusual  kind  was  ever  known  to  compel 
from  that  phlegmatic  person. 

His*  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  useful  on 
this  occasion ;  for,  being  informed  by  the  Lady  Eve- 
line in  what  condition  she  waa  placed,  and  implored 
at  the  same  time  to  look  to  the  situation  of  Sir  Da- 
mtan  de  Lacy,  he  began,  with  admirable  composure 
and  some  skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the  one,  while 
his  attendants  collected  levers,  left  by  the  Welsh  as 
they  retreated,  and  were  soon  ready  to  attempt  the 
libeiration  of  Eveline.  With  much  caution,  and  under 
the  experienced  direction  of  Flammock,  the  stone 
was  at  length  so  much  raised,  that  the  Lady  Eveline 
wA  visible,  to  the  delight  of  an,  and  especially  of  the^ 
faithful  Rose,  who,  regardless  of  the  risk  of  personal 
harm,  fluttered  around  her  mistress's  place  of  con- 
finement, like  a  bird  robbed  of  her  nestlings  around 
the  cage  in  which  the  truant  urchin  has  imprisoned 
them.  Precaution  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
stone,  lest  falling  inwards  it  might  do  the  lady  injury.; 

At  length  the  rocky  fragment  was  so  much  dis- 
placed that  she  could  issue  forth  ;  while  her  people, 
as  in  hatred  of  the  coercion  which  she  had  sustained, 
ceased  not  to  heave,  with  bar  and  lever,  till,  totally 
destroying  the  balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  Jt  turned 
over  from  the  little  flat  on  which  it  had  b^n  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean  entrance,  and, 
acquiring  force  as  it  revolved  down  a  steep  declivity, 
was  at  length  put  into  rapid  motion,  and  rolled,, 
crashed,  and  thundered,  down  the  hill,  amid  flashes 
of  Are  which  it  forced  from  the  rocks,  and  clouds  of 
smoke  and  dust,  until  it  alighted  in  the  channel  of 
a  brook,  where  it  broke  into  several  massive  frag- 
roent8»  with  a  nouie  that  might  have  been  heard  some 
miles  off. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through  the  vio- 
lence she  had  sustained ;  with  dishevdled  hair,  and 
disordered  dress ;  feint  from  the  stifling  eflect  of  her 
confinement,  and  exhausted  by  the  enorts  she  had 
made  to  relieve  herself,  Eveline  did  not,  nevertheless, 
waste  a  single  minute  in  considering  her  own  condi- 
tion; but  with  the  eagerness  of  a  sister  hastening 
to  the  assistance  of  an  only  brother,  betook  herself  to 
examine  the  several  severe  wounds  of  Damian  de 
Lacy,  and  to  use  proper  means  to  stanch  the  blood 
and  recall  him  fhim  nis  swoon.  We  have  said  else- 
where, that,  like  other  ladies  of  the  time,  Eveline 
was  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  surgical 
art,  and  she  now  displayed  a  greater  share  of  know- 
ledge than  she  had  been  thought  capable  of  exerting. 
There  wos  prudence,  foresight,  and  tenderness,  m 
every  direction  which  she  gave,  and  the  softness  of 
the  female  sex;  with  their  officious  humanity,  ever 
ready  to  assist  in  alleviating  human  misery,  seemed 
in  her  enhanced,  and  rendered  dignified,  by  the  saga- 
city of  a  strong  and  powerful  understanding.  After 
hearing  with  wonder  for  a  minute  or  two  the  prudent 
and  ready-witted  directions  of  her  mistress.  Rose 
seemed  at  once  to  recollect  that  the  patient  should 
not'be  left  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  Lady  Eveline, 
and  joining,  therefore,  in  the  task,  she  rendered  what 
assistance  she  could,  while  the  atteifdants'  were  em- 
ployed in  forming  a  litter,  on  which  the  wounded 
knLKht  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  the  Garde 
Dotourr- 
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A  imrrj  place,  'tit  naid,  in  days  of  jrore  ; 
But  aomothiac  ula  it  oow-the  place  in  Rarand. 

WoBDSWORnL 

Thk  place  on  whicn  the  skirmish  had  occurred,  and 
he  d^verance  of  the  Lady  Eveline  had  been  eflected, 


was  a  wild  and  sidsftdar  spot,  being  a  tmnU  levA 
plain,  forming  a  sort  of  stage,  or  resnngH>lace,  be- 
tween two  very  jt>ugh  path&  one  of  wfaioi  winded 
up  the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another  contmued  the 
ascent  above.  Being  surrounded  by  hills  and  woodsy 
It  was  a  celebrated  spot  for  finding  8an}&  and,  in  for- 
mer days,  a  Welsh  prince,  renowned  for  his  univefsal 
hospitality,  his  love  of  crw  and  of  the  chase,  bad 
erected  a  forest-lodge,  witere  he  used  to  feast  his 
friends  and  followers  with  a  proliisioii  unexampled 
in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  barda^  always  captivaled  wiih 
magnificence,  and  having  no  objections  to  ibepecu* 
liar  species  ot  profusion  practised  lur  this  potentate, 
gave  nim  the  surname  or  Bdris  of  tne  Croblets;  and 
cekibrated  hiin  in  their  odes  in  terms  as  bij^h  ^  those 
which  exalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous  Hnias  Horn. 
The  subject  of  their  praises,  however,  fell  finally  a 
victim  to  his  propensities,  having  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  in  one  of  those  scenes  of  confusion  and  dronkett- 
nesa  which  were  fitequently  the  conclusion  of  his  ie> 
nowned  banquets.  Shocked  at  this  catastroplie,  the 
assembled  Britons  interred. the  relrcs  of  tbe  Priuoe 
on  the  place  where  he  had  died,  within  the  nanow 
vault  where  Eveline  had  been  confined,  and  bavins 
barricaded  the  entrance  of  the  egMikhre  with  frag- 
ments of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an  immense  cotra,  or 
pile  of  stones,  on  tbe  sikmrnit  of  which  Cher  put  the 
assassin  to  death.  Superstition  guarded  the  snot: 
and  for  many  a  year  this  memorial  of  Edris  renuuned 
unviolated,  although  the  lodge  had  gone  to  nnn,  and 
its  vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling  band  of*  Welsh  rob- 
bers had  discovered  the  secret  entrance,  and  opeoed 
it  with  the  view  of  ransacking  the  totnb  for  arms  and 
treasures,  which  were  in  ancient  times  oSten  buried 
with  the  dead.  These  marauders  were  dLsappoinied, 
and  obtained  nothing  by  the  violation  of  the  grave  o 
Edris,  excepting  the  knowledge  of  a  secret  place, 
which  might  be  used  for  depositing  then-  booty,  or 
even  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  one  of  their  number  ia 
a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, explained  their  part  of  the  history  of  the  day  to 
Wilkin  FlAnmock,  it  appeared  that  Damian  had 
ordeftd  them  to  horse  at  break  of  day,  with  a  moie 
considerable  body,  to  act,  as  they  understood,  against 
a  party  of  insurgent  peasants,  when  of  a  sadden  he 
had  altered  his  mind,  and,  dividing  his  force  imo 
small  bands,  employed  himself  and  them  in  recon- 
noitring more  than  one  mountain-pass  betwixt  Waks 
and  the  Marches  of  die  English  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Qarde  Doloureusa 

This  was  an  occupation  so  ordinary  for  him,  that  it 
excited  no  particular  notice.  These  mancenrree  wem 
fluently  undertaken  by  the  warlike  raarchen,  fat 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Welsh  in  geoeral, 
more  especially  the  bands  of  outlavnii  who,  inde- 
pendent Of  any  regular  government,  infested  those 
wild  frontiers.  Yet  it  escaped  not  comment,  that, 
in  undertaking  auch  service  at  this  momenL  Damian 
seemed  to  abandon  that  of  dispersing  the  insursent^ 
which  had  been  considered  as  the  chief  object  of  the 
day.  ^ 

*  it  was  about  noon,  when,  falling  in,  as  good  for- 
tune would  have  it,  with  one  of  the  fugitive  $roonis» 
Damian  and  his  immediate  attendants  received  in- 
formation of  the  violence  committed  on  the  Lady 
Eveline,  and,  by  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  covn- 
try,  were  able  to  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the  Paas  of 
Edris,  as  it  was  called^  by  which  the  Welsh  roversoidi- 
narily  returned  to  their  strongholds  in  the  interior.  It  is 
probable  that  the  banditti  were  not  aware  of  the  small 
force  which  Damian  headed  in  peraoo,  and  at  tha 
same  !ime  knew  that  there  would  be  an  immediate 
and  hot  pursuit  in  their  rear :  and  these  circumstaneea 
led  their  leader  to  adopt  the  singular  expedient  o 
hiding  Eveline  in  the  tomb,  while  one  of  their  own 
number,  dressed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve  as  a  de> 
coy  to  deceive  their  assailants,  and  lead  them  from 
the  spot  where  she  was  really  concealed,  to  which  it 
was  no  doubt  the  purpose  of  m6  baothtti  to  rotan^ 
when  they  had  eluded  their  pursuers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already  drawn  up  b9> 
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fcre  th«  tomb  for  the  purpoM  of  meolafly  retfeating, 
iinidth«y  should  find  some  suitable  place  ailierfor 
makinj?  a  stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched,  they  mi{*ht, 
by  abandoning  their  horses  r.nd  dispersmg  among 
inc  roeks,  evade  the  attack  of  the  Norman  cavalry. 
Their  plan  had  been  defeated  by  the  precipitation  of 
I>«inian,  who.  beholding  as  he  thought  the  plumes 
and  mantle  or  the  Lady  Eveline  in  the  reilr  of  their 
party,  ehatrged  them  without  considering  either  the 
odds  of  norabers,  or  the  lightness  of  his  own  ar- 
iiMMjr,  which,  consisting  only  of  a  headpiece  and  a 
bnir  surcoat,  offered  but  imperfect  resistance  to  the 
IVelsh  knives  and  glaives.  He  was  accordingly 
woonded  severely  at  the  onset,  and  would  have  been 
flLain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  few  followers,  and 
the  fears  of  the  Welsh,  that,  while  thus  continuing 
the  battle  in  front,  they  might  be  assaulted  in  the 
rtar  by  the  followers  of  Eveline,  whom  they  must 
aow  suppose  were  all  in  arms  and  motion.  iTiey  re- 
treated,,therefore,  or  rather  fled,  and  the  attendants 
aCDaniian  were  despatched  after  them  by  their  fallen 
masier,  with  directions  to  let  no  consideration  induce 
them  to  leave  of!'  the  chase,  undl  the  captive  Lady 
of  the  Garde  Dolourease  was  delivered  from  her 


The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledm  of  the 
paths,  and  the  activity  of  theu-  small  Welsh  hoMes, 
loade  ao  orderly  retreat,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  thiee  of  their  rearguard,  cut  down  by  Damian 
in  his  liirioas  onset  They  shot  arrows,  from  time 
TO  time,  at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at  the  in- 
efl^tual  eflbrts  which  these  heavy-armed  warriors, 
with  their  barbed  horses,  made  to  overtake  them. 
Bbt  the  scene  was  changed  by  the  appearance  of 
Wilkin  Flammock,  an  his  puissant  war-horse,  who 
was  bQpnnmg  to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a  party 
eonsisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The  fear  of  being 
intercepied  caused  the  outlaws  to  have  recourse  to 
their  last  stratagem,  and.  abandoning  their  Welsh 
nags,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  clifis,  and,  by 
superior  activity  and  dexterity,  baffled,  generally 
speaking,  the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  on  either 
hand.  All  of  them,  however,  were  not  equally  for- 
timate,  for  two  or  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  Flam- 
mock's  party;  amongst  others,  the  person  upon 
whom  Eveline's  clothes  had  been  placed,  and  who 
now,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  nis  pursuit,  proved  to  be,  not 
die  lady  whom  thev  were  emulous  to  deliver,  but  a 
&ir-haired  young  Welshman,  whose  wild  looks,  and 
incohercQt  speech,  seemed  to  argue  a  disturbed  imagi- 
nation. This  wduld  not  have  saved  him  from  imme- 
diate death,  the  usual  doom  of  captives  taken  in 
such  skirmishes,  had  ntt  the  faint  blast  of  Damian's 
bom,  sounding  from  above,  recalled  his  own  party, 
and  summoned  that  of  Wilkin  Flammock  t^o  the 
spot:  while,  in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  their  obey- 
ing toe  signal,  the  pity  or  the  contempt  of  his  guards 
aulered  tne  prisoner  to  escape.  They  had,  indeed, 
litde  to  learn  from  him,  even  had  he  been  disposed  to 
give  intelligence,  or  capable  of  communicatinf^  it 
Hi  were  well  assured  that  their  lady  had  fallen  mto 
an  ambuscade,  formed  by  Dawfyd  the  One-eyed,  a  re- 
doubted freebooter  of  the  period,  who  had  ventured 
upon  this  hardy  enterprise  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  large  ransom  from  the  captive  Eveline,  and  all, 
inceiised  ai  his  extreme  insolence  and  audacity, 
devoted  Jkis  head  and  limbs  to  the  eagles  and  the 
ravens. 

These  wye  the  particulars  which  the  followers  of 
Flammock  ana  of  Dp.mian  learned  by  comparing 
notes  with  each  other,  on  the  incidents  of  the  day. 
I  As  they  returned  by  the  Red  Pool  they  were  joined 
*  by  Daihe  Gillian,  who.  after  many  exclamations  of 
\  joy  at  the  unexpected  liberation  of  her  lady,  and 
I  as  maiiy  of  sorrow  at  the  unexpected  disaster  of 
Damian,  ptoceedod  to  inform  the  men-at-arms,  that 
;  the  merchant,  whose  hawks  had  been  the  original 
I  cause  of  these  adventures,  had  been  taken  prisoner 
b)  two  or  three  of  the  Welsh  in  their  retreat,  and 
taot  she  herself  and  the  wounded  Raoul  would  have 
(hared  the  same  fata,  "but  that  they  had  no  horse  left 
to  mount  her  upon,  and  did  not  consider  old  Raofil  as 
•urth  eitiier  ransom,  or  the  trouble  of  killing.    One 


had,  indeed,  finng  a  stone  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
hillside,  but  happuy,  as  his  dame  said,  it  fell  something 
short  of  him—  'It  was  bjut  a  little  fellow  who  threw 
ft,"  she  said—"  there  was  a  big  man  amongst  them— 
if  he  had  tried,  ii*s  like,  by  our  Lady's  grace,  be  had 
cast  it  a  thought  farther."  So  saying,  the  dame 
gathered  herself  up,  and  adjusted  her  dress  for  again 
moun ting-on  horseback.  • 

The  wounded  Damian  was  placed  on  a  litter, 
hastily  constructed  of  boughs,  and,  with  thefemalesj 
was  placed  in  the  centre  oTthe  little  troop,  angmentca 
by  the  rest  of  the  young  knighi'a  followers,  who 
began  to  rejoin  his  standard.  The  united  b<xiy  now 
marched  with  military  order  and  precaution,  and 
winded  through  the  passes  with  the  attention  of  men 
prepared  to  meet  and  to  repel  injury. 
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what  I  fair,  and  yonnf,  and  fUthAiI  tool 
A  miroele.if  Uiit  b«  tnie.~WAiLSR. 

Rose,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and 
affectionate  maidens  that  ever  breathed,  was  the  first 
who,  hastily  considering  the  peculiar  condition  in 
which  her  lady  was  placed,  and  the  marked  degree 
of  restraint  which  had  hit|)erto  characterized  her  in- 
tercourse with  her  youthful  guardian,  became  anxious 
to  know  how  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  disposed 
of;  and  when  she  came  to  Eveline's  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  this  important  question,  her  resolutioB 
^ell  nigh  failed  her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed  such  98 
might  have  made  it  almost  cruelty  to  intrude  npon 
her  any  other  subject  of  anxious  consideration  than 
those  with  which  her  mind  had  been  so  lately  a»> 
sailed,  and  was  still  occupied.  Her  countenance  was 
as  pale  as  death  could  have  made  it,  unless  where  it 
was  specked  with  drops  of  blood  i  her  veil,  torn  and 
disordered,  was  soiled  with  dust  and  with  aore :  her 
hair,  wildlv  dishevelled,  fell  in  elf-locks  on  Tier  brow 
and  shoulders,  and  a  single  broken  and  ragged 
feather,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  her  head-gear, 
haa  been  twisted  among  her  tresses  and  still  flowed 
there,  as  if  in  mockery,  rather  than  ornament.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  litter  where  Damian  was 
deposited,  and  she  rode  close  beside  it,  without  appa- 
rently wasting  a  thought  on  any  thing,  save  tha 
danger  of  him  who  was  extended  there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under  feelings 
of  excitation,  which  might  render  it  difficult  for  her  to 
take  a  wise  and  prudent  view  of  her  own  situation. 
She  endeavoured  gradually  to  ailaken  her  to  a  sense 
of  it.  "  Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "  will  it  please  you 
to  take  my  mantle  r' 

"  Torment  me  not,"  answered  Eveline,  with  soin« 
sharpness  in  her  accent. 

"Indeed,  my  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  bustling  up 
as  one  who  feared  ner  functions  as  a  mistress  ox  the 
robes  might  be  interfered  with—"  indeed,  my  lady, 
Rose  Flammock  speaks  truth ;  and  neither  yoiu-  kirtie 
nor  your  gown  are  sitting  as  tlpey  should  do ;  and,  to 
speak  truth,  they  are  but  barely  decent.  And  so,  if 
Rose  vrill  turn  herself^  and  put  her  horse  out  of  my 
way,"  continued  the  tire-woman,  "I  will  put  your 
dress  in  better  order  in  the  sticking  in  of  a  bodkin, 
than  any  Fleming  of  them  all  could  do  in  twelva 
hours." 

"I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline,  m  tha 
same  manner  as  b^ore. 

"  Care  then  for  your  honour— for  your  fiamc,"  sakl 
Rose,  riding  close  to  her  mistress,  and  whispering  in 
her  ear ;  "  tnink,  and  that  hastily,  how  you  are  todia- 
pose  of  this  wounded  young  man." 

"To  the  castle,"  answered  Eveline  aloud,  as  if 
scorning  the  affectation  of  secrecy }  "  lead  to  tha 
castle,  and  that  straight  as  you  can."      • 

"  Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp^  or  to  MalpasT' 
said  Rose— "dearest  ladv«  believe,  it  will  be  n>r  tha 
beet." 

"Wherefore  not— wherefora  not  1— wherefore  rot 
leave  him  on  the  wayside  at  once  to  the  knife  of  ttia 
Welshman,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wolf  1— Once— twkst 
-l^hree  times  has  be  been  my  preserver.    VVhere  I  go. 
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he  .«hall  go  ;  nor  will  I  be  in  safety  myself  a  moment 
sooner  than  I  know  that  he  is  so. 

Rrjse  saw  thai  ehe  could  make  no  impression  on 
her  mistress,  and  her  own  reflection  told  her  that  the 
wounded  man's  life  mi«ht  be  endangered  by  a  longfer 
transportation  than  was  absohitely  necessary.  An 
expedient  occurred  to  her,  by  which  she  imagined  this 
objection  might  be  obviated  ;  but  it  was  necessary  she 
should  consult  her  father.  She  struck  her  palfrey  with 
lier  ridinvj-rod,  and  in  a  moment^  her  diminutive, 
though  beautiful  lirure,  and  ha'  spirited  Utile  jennet, 
were  by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Fleming  and  nia  tail 


black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were,   u«  < 
shadow.    "  My  dearest  father,"  said  Rose,  ' 


m  their  vast 

.       __^  ..     .  'thelady 

intends  that  Sir  Damian  be  transported  to  the  castle, 
where  it  is  like  he  may  be  a  long  sojourner ;— what 
think  you  ?— is  that  wholesome  counsel  7" 

*'  Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely.  Boschen," 
answered  the  Fleming,  "  because  he  will  beticresci^pa 
the  risk  of  afever^" 

"True;  but  ia  it  wise  tor  roy  lady?"  continued 
Rose. 

"  Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But  wherefore 
flhouldst  thou  doubt  her,  Roschen  T 

**1  know  not,"  said  Rose,  unwilling  to  breathe  even 
to  her  father  the  fears  and  doubts  which  she  herself 
entertained ;  *'  but  where  there  are  evil  tongiies,  there 
inav  beevil  rehearsing.  9ir  Damian  and  my  lady  are 
both  very  young— Methinks  it  were  better,  dearest 
fisther.  would  you  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  to  the 
wounded  knight,  in  the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to 
the  castle." 

"  That  I  shall  not,  wench,"  answered  the  Fleming, 
hastily—"  that  I  shall  not.  if  I  may  help.  Norman 
shall  not  cross  my  quiet  threshold,  nor  Englishman 
neither,  to  mock  my  quiet  thrift,  and  consume  my 
'  substance.  Thou  dost  not  know  them,  because  thou 
•rt  ever  with  thy  lady,  and  hast  her  good  favour ;  but 
I  know  them  wellf  and  the  best  I  can  get  from  them 
»is  "Lazy  Flanderkin,  and  Greedy  Flanderkin,  and 
Flemish  sot— I  thank  the  saints  they  cannot  say 
Coward  Flanderkin,  since  Gwenwyn  a  Welsh  up- 
loat" 

"1  had  ever  thought,  my  father,"  answered  R»80, 
"  that  your  spirit  was  too  calm  to  regard  these  base 
calumnies.  Bethink  you  we  are  under  this  lady's  ban- 
ner, and  that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistress,  and 
her  father  was  your  good  lord ;  to  tlie  Constable,  too, 
are  you  beholden^  for  enlarged  privileges.  ^  Mo ney  may 
pay  debt,  but  kmdneas  only  can  requite  kinoness ; 
and  I  forebode,  that  you  will  never  have  such  an  op- 
pormnity  to  do  kindness  to  the  houses  of  Berenger 
and  De  i.acy,  as  by  opening  the  doors  of  your  house 
to  this  wounded  knight."  . 

The  doors  of  my  house !"  answered  the  Fleming— 
"do  I  know  how  long  I  may  call  that,  or  ony  house 
upon  earth,  my  own?  Alas,  my  daughter,  we  came 
hither  to  fly  from  the  rage  of  the  elements,  but  who 
knows  how  soon  we  may  perish  by  the  wrath  of 
men !" 

"You  speak  strangely,  my  father,"  said  Rose;  **It 
holds  not  with  your  amid  wisdom  to  augur  such 
general  evil  from  the  Aish  enterprise  of  a  Welsh  out- 

'•  I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber,"  said  Wilkin ; 
^*  although  the  increase  and  audacity  of  such  robbers 
as  Dawfyd  is  no  good  sign  of  a  quiet  country,  but 
thou,  who  livest  withrn  yonder  walls,  hcarest  but 
Utile  of^  what  passes  without,  and  your  estate  is  less 
anxious ;— you  had  known  nothing  of  the  news  from 
me,  unless  in  case  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
to  another  country." 

"  To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the  land 
where  your  thrift  and  industry  have  gained  you  an 
honourable  competency?" 

"  Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked  men,  who 
envy  mo  the  produceofmy  thrift,  may  likely  bring  me 
to  a  dishonourable  death.  There  have  been  tumults 
among  the  English  rabble  in  more  than  one  county, 
nod  their  wrath  is  directed  against  those  of  our  nation, 
as  if  we  were  Jews  or  heathens,  and  not  better  Ctiris- 
tians  and  better  men  tl^n  themselves.  They  have,  at 
York.  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  sacked  the  houses  of 
me  Flemings,  spoiled  their  goods,  misused  theif  fami- 


lies, and  murdered  themaelvea.— And  whyl-^M 
thai  we  have  brought  among  them  the  skill  and  in 
industry  which  they  possessed  not;  intf  becw 
wealth,  tlrhich  they  would  never  else  have  seas 
Britain,  was  the  reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil.  In 
chen,  this  evil  spirifis  spreading  wider  daily.  Bmm 
are  more  safe  than  elsewhere,  because  we  fbimi 
colony  of  some  numbers  and  strength.  Bat  I  ocatt 
not  in  our  neighbours ;  and  hadst  not  thou,  Roe&bM 
in  security,  I  would  long  ere  this  have  given  up  ill,« 
left  Britain."  _ 

"  Given  up  all,  and  left  Britain  !"-Tl»  uwfc 
sounded  prodigious  in  the  ears  of  his  daughter,  ni 
knew  better  than  any  one  how  Mccessfal  urwiB 
had  been  in  his  industry,  and  how  unlikdroHif 
his  firm  and  sedate  temper  was  to  abaodoQ  am 
and  present  advantages  for  the  dread  of  wmi9 
contingent  peril.  At  length  she  replied,  " If  «»; 
your  peril,  my  father,  methinks  your  house  uarai 
cannot  have  a  better  protection  than  the  vntaud 
this  noble  knight.  Where  lives  the  man  ^om 
aught  of  violence  against  the  hoase  which  otitM 
Damian  de  Lacy  ?"  .    . 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Fleming,  ■  tbei 
composed  ana  steady,  but  ominous  lone—  f'J^ 
ven  forgive  it  me,  if  it  be  sin  1  but  1  9»amm 
folly  in  these* Crusades,  which  the  priestbeod  Ml 

E reached  up  so  successfully.    Here  has  the  CooMp 
een  absent  for  nearly  three  years,  and  do  ooflt 
tidings  of  his  Ufe  or  death,  victoiy  or  defcii.  » 
marched  from  hence,  as  if  he  meant  not  to  dnr» 
die  or  sheathe  sword  until  the  Holy  SepukfaRV 
won  from  the  Saracens,  yet  we  can  hear  wiij 
certainty  whether  even  a  hamlet  has  b«tt*«^*2 
the  Saracens.    In  the  mean  while^  the jwpte  ■• 
are  at  home  grow  discontented ;  their  lores,  wo 
better  part  of  their  foUowersL  are  in  PaleaODp 
or  alive  we  scarcely  know ;  the  people  thaasawij 
oppressed  and  flayed  by  stewanjs  and  depufitt.  w*^ 
yoke  is  neither  so  light  nor  so  Lghtly  endoiedas 
of  the  actual'  lord.    The  common^  who  mm 
hare  the  knights  and  gentry,  think  it  Mj«dj"lJ 
make  some  head  against  them— ay,  and  thcrew 
of  noble  blood  who  would  not  care  to  be  tber 
ers,  that  they  may  have  their  share  in  the  «»» 
foreign  exp«litions  and  j)rofligate  habits  hiw^ 
many  poor;  and  he  that  is  poor  will  muroerlusf 
for  money.    1  ha  le  poor  people ;  a nd  I  would  tae 
had  every  man  who  cannot  Keep  himself  by  the* 
of  his  own  hand  !"  ... 

The  Fleming  concluded,  with  this  chaiactagji 
precation.  a. speech  which  gave  Rose  a  moremp 
view  of  the  state  of  England,  than,  sl*^] ,"  •• 
was  within  the  Gkirde  Dolouieiis&  she  had  ww 
an  opportunity  of  learning.  "  Surely,"  •«  ■ 
"surely  these  violences  of  which  you  speak  >■ 
to  be  dreaded  by  those,  who  Uve  imder  thebiBflt 
De  Lacy  and  of  Berenger  T'  ^  _- 

"  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name.,"  answered  W 
Flaramock,  "and  Damian,  though  a  brave  ja^ 
hath  not  his  uncle's  ascendency  o(  chusiaa 
authority.  His  i^ien  also  complain  that  twf 
harassed  with  the  duty  of  watching  for  proiacM 
a  castle,  in  itself*  impregnable^  and  sumctaiUJl 
risoi^ed,  and  that  they  lose  all  opportunity  of  M 
able  enterprise,  as  they  call  it— that  is,  of  fip» 
spoil— in  this  inactive  and  inglorious  mannff « 
They  say  that  Damian  the  Beardless  ^-as  a  maji 
that  Damian  with  the  moustache  is  no  **]**''* 
woman ;  and  that  age,  which  has  darkenedjMj 
lip,  hath  at  the  same  time  blenched  his%ooa| 
And  they  say  more,  which  were  but  weanaaa* 
tell."  .  ^ 

"  N"ay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  WJ  *?. 
know  it,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  answered  Rja^  ' 
concern,  as  it  must  concern,  my  dear  lady.    ^ 

"  Even  so,  Roschen,"  answered  Wilkui.       _ 
are  many  among  the  iNorman  men-at-arms  wW 
over  their  wine  cups,  bow  that  Damian  d<^^^ 
love  with  his  uncle's  betrothed  bride :  ay,  aaa 
they  correspond  together  by  art  magic." 

**^By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  saM 
smiling  scornfully,  "for  by  no  earthly  roeaw* 
correspond,  as  I,  for  one,  can  bear  wimesi. 
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"T\>  art  magic,,  accordingly,  they  impute  it,"  quoth 
Wilkin  Ffamiiiock,  "that  so  soon  as  ever  mjr  lady 
attrs  beyond,  the  portal  of  her  castle,  De  Lacy  is  in  the 
srnkUe  with  a  party  of  his  cavalry,  though  they  are 
poeitively  certam  inat  he  has  received  no  messenger, 
letter,  or  other  ordinary  notice  of  her  purpose;  nor 
have  tbey  ever,  on  such  occasions,  scoured  the  passes 
k>D^  er«  thev  have  seen  or  heard  oimy  Lady  Eveline's 
being^abroad." 

^  This  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose ;  "  and  my 
lady  has  expressed  herself  even  displeased  at  the 
fecciinev  v/hich  Damian  displayed  m  procurin;;  a 
knowledfe  of  her  motions,  as  well  as  at  the  officious 
ponctnality  with  which  he  has  attended  and  guarded 
ikem.  To-day  has,  however,  shown,"  she  continued, 
**  that  his  vigilance  may  serve  a  good  purpose ;  and  as 
tbey  never  met  upon  Uiese  occasions,  but  continued 
tc  such  distance  as  excluded  even  the  possibility  of 
iDiercoursc,  melhinks  they  might  have  escaped  the 
oemure-of  the  most  suspicious.^* 

**  Ay,  my  daughter  Roschen,"  replied  Wilkin,  "  but 
it  is  poniole  even  to  drive  caution  so  far  i^s  to  excite 
anspidon.  Why,  say  the  men-at-arms,  should  these 
two  observe  such  constant,  yet  such  ffuarded  intelli- 
i  with  one  another  1    Why  should  their  approach 


be  eo  near,  and  why,  yet,  should  they  never  meet  ? 
If  they  had  been  merely  the  nephew  and  the  uncle's 
faiide,  th^y  roust  have  had  interviews  avowedly  and 
frankly:  and,  on  the  other- hand,  if  they  be  two  secret 
kivers,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  find  their 
own  private  places  of  meeting,  though  they  have  art 
sufficient  to  conceal  them." 

"  Every  word  tha<  you  speak,  my  father,"  replied 
the  generous  Rose,,  "increases  the  absolute  necessity 
that  yoo  receive  this  wounded  youth  into  your  House. 
Be  the  evils  you  dread  ever  so  great,  yeL  may  vou  rely 
Upon  it^  that  they  cannot  be  augmented  by  admitting 
bim,  with  a  few  of  bis  faithful  followers." 

"^Not  one  follower,"  said  the  Fleming  hastily, 
'**  not  one  beef-fed  knave  of  them,  save  the  page  that 
» to  (end  him,  and  the  doctor  that  is  to  attempt  his 
care." 

**  But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof  tq  these 
three,  at  least  ?"  answered  Rose. 

**Do  as  thou  wilt  do  as  thou  wilt^"  said  the  doating 
&ther.  **  By  my  faith,  Roschen,  it  is  well  for  thee 
thou  hast  sense  and  moderation  in  asking,  since  I  am 
BO  foolishly  prompt  i(i  granting.  This  is  one  of  your 
Creaks,  now,  of  honour  or  generosity— but  commend 
me  £0  prudence  and  honesty.— Ah !  Rose.  Rose,  those 
who  would  do  what  is  better  than  good,  sometimes 
bring  about  what  is  worse  than  bad  I— But  I  think  I 
shall  be  quit  o(  the  trouble  for  the  fear;  and  that 
thy  mistress,  who  is,  with  reverence,  something  of  a 
oajnsel-errant.  will  stand  stoutly  for  the  chivalrous 
privilege  of  lodging  her  knight  in  her  own  bower,  and 
tending  him  in  person." 

The  Fleming  prophesied  true.  Rose  had  no  sooner 
made  the  proposal  to  Evelina  that  the  wounded  Da- 
mian should  be  left  at  her  father's  house  for  his  reco- 
very, than  her  mistress  briefly  and  positively  rejected 
*  the  proposal.  "  He  has  been  my  preserver.'  she  said, 
"and  if  there  be  one  being  left  for  whom  the  gates  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  should  of  themselves  ny  open, 
it  is  to  Damian  dc  Lacy.  Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upOn 
me  with  that  suspicious  and  yet  so/rowful  counte- 
nance—they that  are  beyond  disguise,  my  girl,  con- 
temn suspicion— It  IB  to  God  and  Our  Lady  that  I 
roust  answer,  and  to  them  my  bosom  lies  open !" 

They  proceeded^  jn  silence  to  the  castle  gate,  when 
the  Lady  Eveline  issued  her  orders  that  her  Guardian, 
as  she  emphatically  termed  Damian.  should  be  lodged 
in  her  father's  apartment ;  and,  with  the  prudence  of 
more  advanced  age  she  gave  the  necessary  directions 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  his  followers, 
and  the  arrangements  which  such  an  accession  of 
.cuests  required  in  the  fortress.  All  this  she  did  with 
me  utmost  composure  and  presence  of  mind,  even 
before  she  altered  or  arranged  her  own  disordered 
dress.  ; 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken.  Bhe  has- 
tened to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  prostrating 
herself  before  her  divine  protectress,  returned  thanks 
for  her  second  deliverance^  and  implored  her  guidance 


and  direction,  and,  tfaroagfa  her  ioleroaaaion,  that  of 
Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and  regulatk>n  of  her 
conduct.  "  Thou  knowest,"  she  said,^'  that  from  no 
confidence  in  my  own  strength,  have  I  thrust  myself 
into  danger.  O  make  me  stroujg  where  I  am  most 
weak— Let  not  my  gratimde  and  my  compassion  be 
a  snare  to  me;  and  while  I  strive  to  discharge  the' 
duties  which  thankfulness  impels  on  me.  save  me 
from  the  evil  tongues  of  men- and  save— O  save  me 
from  the  insidious  devices  of  my  own  heart !" 

8he  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fervour,  and, 
retiring  from  the  chapel  to  her  own  apartment,  sum- 
moned her  women  to  adjust  her  dress,  and  remove  the 
external  appearance  of  the  vk)lence  to  which  she  had 
been  so  lately  subjected. 
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You  are  our  esptive—bot  we'll  oee  you  ao, 
Ytiat  you  ehall  think  your  priaon-joye  may  match 
Whate'er  your  liberty  hath  known  of  pleasure. 

Roderlek,  No,  faireit,  we  have  trifled  here  u>o  loaf ; 
And,  Uofering  to  lee  yoarroeee  bloeaom, 
I've  let  my  lauroU  wither.— OM  Flag. 

Areatsd  in  garments  of  a  mourning  colour,  and  of 
a  fashion  more  matronly  than  perhaps  altc«ether  be- 
fitted her  youth— plain  to  an  extremity,  anudevoid  of 
all  ornament,  save  her  rosaiy— Eveline  now  performed 
the  duty  of  waiting  upon  her  wounded  deliverer;  a 
duty  which  the  etiquette  of  the  thnq  not  only  permit* 
ted  but  peremptorily  ei^oined.  She  was  attended, by 
Rose  and  Dame  Gillian.  Margery,  wh^se  element 
was  a  sick-chamber,  had  been  already  despatched  to 
that  of  the  young  knight,  to  attend  to  whatever  his 
condition  might  require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light  step,  as  if  un- 
willing to  disturb  the  patient.  She  paused  at  the 
door,  and  cast  her  eyes  around  her.  It  had  been  her 
father's  chamber;  nor  had  she  entered  it  since  his 
violent  death.  Around  the  walls  hung  a  part  of  liis 
armour  and  weapons,  with  hawkmg-gloves,  hunting- 
poles,  and  other  instruments  of  silvan  sport.  These 
relics  brought  as  it  were  in  living  form,  before  her,  the 
stately  presence  of  old  Sir  Raymond.  "Frown  not, 
my  father^"— her  lips  formed  the  words,  though  her 
voice  did  not  utter  them— "frown  not— Eveline  will 
never  be  unworthy  of  thee." 

Father  Aldrovaud,  and  Amelojt,  the  page  of  Damian, 
were  seated  by  the  bedside.  They  rose  as  Lady  Eve- 
line entered ;  and  the  firet,  who  meddled  a  little  with 
the  healing  art^  said  to  Eveline,  "  that  the  knight  had 
slumbered  for  some  time,  and  wa/  now  about  to 
awake." 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward,  and  in  a 
hasty  and  low  voice,  begged  that  the  chamber  might  be 
kept  auiet,  and  the  spectators  requested  to  retire.  "  My 
lord,  he  said, "  ever  since  his  illness  A  Gloucester,  is 
apt  to  speak  something  wildly  as  he  awakes  from 
sleep,  and  will  be  displeased  with  me  should  I  permit 
any  one  to  be  near  him." 

Eveline  accordingly  caused  her  women  and  the 
monk  to  retire  into  the  anteroom,  while  she  herself 
remained  standing  by  the  door-communication  which 
connected  the  apartments,  and  heard  Damian  men- 
tion het  name  as  he  turned  himself  painfully  on  his 
couch.  "Is  she  safe  and  unharmed?  was  his  first 
question,  and  it  was  asked  with  an  eagerness  which 
intimated  how  far  it  preceded  all  other  considerations. 
—When  Amelot  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  sighed, 
as  one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from  some  weighty 
load,  and,  in  a  less  animated  voice,  asked  of  the  page 
where  they  were.  "This  apartment,"  he  said,  "  will, 
its  fiUTiiture,  are  ^11  strange  to  me." 

"  My  dear  master."  said  Amelot,  "  you  are  at  pre- 
sent too  weak  to  ask  questions  and  receive  explana- 
tions." 

"Be  I  whgre  I  will,"  said  Damian,  as  if  recovering 
his  recollection.  "  I  am  not  in  thepli^ce  where  my  duty 
calls  me..  Tell  my  trumpets  to  sound  to  horse— to 
horse,  and  let  Ralph  Genvil  carry  my  banner.  To 
horse— to  horse!— we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.* 

The  wounded  knight  made  some  effort  to  naa 
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which,  in  his  sUte  of  weakness,  AmetoKwas.easi}y 
able  to  frustrate.  "Thou  arc  right,"  be  said,  as  he 
sunk  back  into  his  reclining  posture—"  thou  art  right 
—I  am  weak— but  why  should  strength  lemain  when 
honour  is  lost  T' 

The  unhappy  young,  man  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  groaned  in  agony,  which  seemed  more 
that  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  Lady  Eveline 
approached  his  'bodaide  with  unassured  steps,  fearing 
sne  knew  not  what,  yet  eametft  to  testify  the  interest 
which  she  felt  in  the  distresses  of  the  sufferer.  Da- 
mian  looked  up  and  beheld  her,  aod  again  bid  bis  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  What  means  this  strange  passion,  Sir  Knight?" 
said  Eveline,  with  a  voice  which,  ^t  first  weak  and 
trembitnz,  gradually  obtained  steadmess  and  compo- 
sure.  "  Ought  it  to  grieve  you  so  much,  sworn  as  you 
are  to  the  outies  of.chivalry,  that  Heaven  bach  twice 
made  you  its  instrument  to  save  the  unfortunate  Eve- 
line Berenger  7" 

"O  no,  no!"  he  exclaimed  with  rapidity;  "since 
yoQ  are  saved,  all  is  weU--but  time  presses— it  is  ne- 
cessary 1  shoiuld  presontlv  depart— nowhere  ought  I 
now  to  tarry— least  of  air,  within  this  castle— Onoe 
more,  Amelot,  let  them  get  to  horse !" 

"Nay,  my  good  lord,'^aaid  the  damsel^  "  this  must 

not  be.    As  your  ward,  I  cannot  let  my  guardian  part 

X.    thus  suddenly— as  a  physician,  I  cannot  allow  my 

patient  to  destroy  himself-^It  is  impossible  that  you 

cau  brook  the  saddle." 

"  A  litter— a  bier— a  cart,  to  drag  forth  the  disho- 
noured knight  and  traitoi^all  were  too  good  for  me— 
a  cotKn  were  best  of  all  I— But  se&  Amelot,  that  it  be 
framed  like  that  of  the  meanest  churl— no  spurs  dis- 
played on  the  pall— no  shield  with  the  ancient  coat  of 
the  Oe  Lacvs- no  helmet  with  their  knightly  crest 
must  deck  the  hearse  of  him  whose  name  is  disho- 
noured 1" 

"Is  his  brain  unsettled?"  said  Eveline,  looking 
with  terror  from  the  wounded  man  to  his  attendant; 
"  or  is  there  some  dreadful  mystery  in  these  broken 
words?- If  so,  speak  it  forth :  and  if  it  may  be 
amended  by  life  or  goods,  my  deliverer  will  sustain  no 
wrong." 

,  Amelot  re^rded  her  with  a  dejected  and  melancholy 
air,  shook  his  head,  and  lookea  down  on  his  master 
with  a  countenance  which  seemed  to  express,  that 
the  questions  which  she  asked  could  not  be  prudently 
answered  in  Sir  DamianU  presence.  The  Lady  Eve- 
line, observing  this  gesture,  stepped  back  into  the 
outer  apartment,  and  made  Amelot  a  sign  to  follow 
hen  He  obeyed,  after  a  glance  at  bis  master,  who 
remained  in  tn«  same  disconsolate  posture  as  formerly, 
with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  eyes,  like  one  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  light,  and  aU  which  the  light 
made  visible. 

,  When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eveline,  making 
signs  to  her  attendants  to  keep  at,  such  distance  as 
the  room  peitnitted,  uucstioned  him  closely  on  the 
cause  of  his  master's  desperate  expression  of  sorrow 
and  remorse.  "  Thou  kno west,"  she  said,  "  that  I  am 
bound  to  succour  thy  lord,  if  I  may,  both  from  grati- 
tude, as  one  whom  he  hath  served  to  the  peril  of  his 
life— and  also  from  kinsmanship.  Tell  me,  therefore, 
in  what  case  he  stands,  that  I  may  help  him  if  I  can- 
that  is,"  she  added,  her  pale  cheeks. deeply  colouring. 
"  if  the  cause  of  his  distress  be  fitting  for  me  to  hear." 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  such  embarrass- 
ment when  he  began  to  speak,  as  produced  a  cor- 
res^x)nding  degree  of  confusion  in  the  Ladv  Eveline, 
who,  nevertheless,  Urged  him  as  before  "to  speak 
without  scruple  or  delay— so  that  the  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course was  fitting  for  her  ears." 

"Believe me,  noble  lady,"  said  Amelot,  "  yourcom- 
maitds  had  been  instantly  obeyed,  but  ^that  I  fear  tny 
master's  displeasure  if  I  talk  of  his  affairs  without  his 
warrant ;  nevertheless,  on  your  command,  whom  I 
Know  he  honours  above  all  earthly  beings,  I  will  speak 
thus  far,  that,  if  his  life  be  safe  from  the  wounds  he 
has  received,  his'honourand  worship  may  be  in  great 
danger,  if  it  please  not  Heavcm  to  send  a  remedy.? 

,"  Speak  on,"  said  Eveline ;  "  and  be  assured  you 
will,  do  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  no  pr^udioe  by  the  con- 
fidence you  may  rest  in  me.*^* 
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"I  well  bdieve  it,  lady,"  said  the  page.  "Kw^ 
then,  if  it  be  not  already  known  to  yov,  tint  v 
oiowns  and  rabble,  who  have  taken  anntaxtiimAi 
nobles  in  the  west,  pretend  to  be  favoured  ia  tfaari^ 
surreocion,  not  only  by  Randal  Lacy,  bat  by  mjr  on 
ter.  Sir  Damian." 

''They  lie  that  dare  charge  k'lm  with  waAki 
treason  to  his  own  blood,  as  well  as  to  his  wfoq^i.* 
replied  Eveline. 

"  Well  do  I  believe  they  lie^"  said  Amelot;  "K 
this  hinders  not  their  falaeboods  fram  bcinflbdinii 
by  those  who  know  him  less  inwaidly.  nm  tin 
one  runaway  from  our  troop  have  joined  tbii  M^ 
ment,  and  that  gives  some  credit  to  the  scandiL  id 
then  they  say— (hey 
ter  longsto  possess 

he  occupies  as  his  L   

the  old  Goostablfr— I  Crave  your  pardon, 

should  return  from  Palestine,  heshwid  finditdiiBA 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  own  again." 

"  The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  othets  bf  their  ga| 
base  minds,  and  conceive  those  temptations  unp0 
erful  for  men  of  worth,  which  they  are  tbamr^ 
conscious  they  would  be  unable  to  resin  te 
the  insurgents  then  so  insolent  and  so 
have  heard  of  their  violences,  bat  onl 
been  some  popular  tumult." 

"We  had  notice  last  night  that  theyhm 
ether  in  great  force,  and  besieged  or  bio 

Ad  Wenlock,  with  his  mon-at-anns,  ia  i 
about  ten  miles  hence.    He  Rath  sent  lo  my  i 
as  his  kinsman  and  companion-at-arms,  to  eoifW 
his  assistance.    We  were  on  horseback  this  ~*""*^ 
to  march  to  the  rescue— when"— - 

He  paused,  and  seemed  unvnlling  to  pnotA  ^ 
line  caucht  at  the  word.    "When  ye  heard « 
danger  ?^^  she  said.    "  I  would  ye  baa  rather 
my  death  1" 

^  Surely,  noble  lady,"  said  the  page,  with  ui 
fixed  on  the  ground,  *  nothing  bot  so  atroogit 
could  have  made  my  master  halt  bis  troop,  aod < 
the  better  part  of  them  to  the  Welsh  mouatalo^i 
his  countryman's  distress,  and  the  comman^^ 
King's  Lieutenant,  so  p«remptorily  deaandei 
presence  elsewhere." 

"I  knew  it,"  she  said-" I  kncwl  waa  bom* 
his  destruction !  yet  methinks  this  is  wofse JH 
dreamed  of,  when  the  worst  wtas  in  my  tbooM 
feared  to  occasion  his  death,  not  his  loM  oi  ■ 
For  Gkxl's  sake,  young  Amelot,  do  what  ihwi 
and  that  without  loss  of  time !  Get  thee  iti 
way  to  horse,  and  join  to  thy  own  men  a« 
as  thou  canst  gather  of  mine — Go— ride,  m 
youth— show  tHy  master's  banner,  and  \k  w 
that  his  forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them,  > 
his  person  be  absent  Haste,  haste,  for  the  > 
precious !" 

"But  the  safety  of  this  castle— Bat  yoaU 
s&fety?"  said  the  page.  "  God  knows  how  w* 
I  would  do  aught  to  save  his  fame !  But  1  kaov 
master's  mood ;  and  were  you  to  suffer  by  my  M 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  even  although  I  were  w] 
him  landsL  life,  and  honour,  by  my  doing  sa  I* 
be  more  like  to  taste  of  his  dagger,  than  of  mstM 
or  bounty." 

"  Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot "  said  she ;  P 
what  force  thou  canst  make,  and  begona" 

"You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam,"  ssid  tbej 
springing  to  his  feet ;  "  and  in  the  condiwa  * 
master,  I  see  nothing  belter  than  that  w  W 
should  oe  displayed  against  these  churls." 

"To  arms,  then,"  said  Eveline,  hastily;  ». 
and  win  thy  spurs.  Bring  me  aasurance  twj 
master's  honour  is  safe,  ana  1  will  myself  bacWjT 
on  thy  heels.  Hero— take  this  blessed  rosanHL— 
on  thy  crest,  and  be  the  thought  of  the  Virgui  ■ 
Garde  Doloureuse,  that  never  failed  a  votary, 
with  thee  in  the  hour  of  conflict" 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flew  m* 
presence,  and  summonini;  together  such  horwj 
could  assemble,  both  of  his  master's,  and  of  iWJ 
longing  to  the  castle,  there  were  soon  forty  am 
mounted  in  the  court-yard.  -• 

But  although  the  page  was  thus  farwsdilf  flW 
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ret  -whiBn  the  soldient  heard  they  were  to  gQ  forth  on 
a  daiwerous  expedition,  with  no  more  experienced 
genetid  than  a  youth  of  fifteen,  they  showed  a  decided 
xiinetance  to  move  from  the  castle.  The  old  soldiers 
•f  De  l«acy  said,  Damian  hirtlseif  was  almost  loo 
foeihiiil  to  command  them,  and  had  no  right  to  dele- 
gate his  anthority  to  a  mere  boy ;  while  the  followers 
of  Berenger  said,  tbeu*  mistress  might  be  satisfied 
with  her  deliverance  of  the  raomini^  withdut  trying 
tertbrr  dangerous  conclusions  by  diminishing  the 
finiaoa  of  her  castle—"  The  times,"  they  sfiid,  '^in-cre 
AarmTt  and  it  was  wisest  to  keep  a  stone  roof  over 
their  heads." 

The  more  the  soldiers  communicated  their  ideas 
sod  apprehensions  to  each  other,  the  stronger  their 
£sin<»nation  to  the  undertaking  become:  and  when 
Aaietot,  who,  page-like,  had  gone  to  see  that  his  own 
bone  was  accoutred  and  brought  forth,  returned  to 
ibe  eastle-yard,  be  found  them  standing  conibsedly 
tngcther,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  all  men  q)eak- 
ias  loud,  and  all  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Ralph  Genvil 
a  ▼ateran  whose  face'  was  seamed  with  many  a 
scar  and  wfaa  had  long  followed  the  trade  of  a  soldier 
of  untune,  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  holding  his 
harse*8  bridle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  han- 
oer-spear,  around  which  the  banner  of  De  Laoy  was 

'*  What  means  this,  Oenvil  T  said  the  page,  angrily. 
*Wky  do  you  not  mount  your  horse  aiM  di9>lay  the 
banner  Y  and  what  occasions  all  this  confusion  r* 

•'Thily,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil,  composedly,  "I  a;n 
aoi  in  ray  saddle,  because  I  have  some  regard  for  this 
old  silken  tsje,  which  I  have  borne  to  honour  in  my 
time,  and  I  will  not  vrilfingly  canv  it  where  men  are 
anwiUing  to  follow  and  defend  it" 

"No  march— no  sally— no  lifting  of  banner  to-day !" 
cried  die  soldiers,  by-way  of  burden  to  the  banner- 
man's  discourse. 

"How  now,  cowards?  do  you  mutiny?**  said  Ame- 
kiL  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

^Menace  not  me,  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil;  *'nor 
ihake  your  sword  ray  way.  I  tell  thee,  Amelot.  were 
my  vKapon  to  cross  with  yours,  never  flail  sent 
Boroad  more  chaff  than  I  would  make  splinters  of 
yoar  hatched  and  gilded  toasting-iron.  Look  you, 
theie  are  gray-bearded  men  here  that  care  not  to  be 
Jed  about  on  any  boy's  humour.  For  me,  I  stand 
liftle  upon  that;  and!  care  not  whether  one  boy  or 
another  commands  me.  But  t  am  the  Lac/s  man 
far  the  thne;  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  marching  to 
the  akt  of  this  Wild  Weiilock^we  shall  do  an  errand 
the  Lacy  will  thank  lis  for.  Why  led  he  us  not  thither 
in  the  morning,  when  we  were  commanded  off  into 
ibe  mountains?" 

^' You  well  know  the  cause,"  said  the  page. 

**Ye8,  we  do  know  the  cause;  or,  if  we  do  not, 
fve  can  guess  it,"  answered  the  banner-man,  with  a 
horse-laugh,  which  was  echoed  byseveral'of  his  com- 
psniona. 

**!  will  cram  the  calumny  down  thy  false  throat, 
Genvil r*  said  the  page;  and,  drawing  his  swqrd, 
threw  himself  headlong  on  the  banner-man,  without 
considering  their  great  difference  of  strength. 

Genvil  was  oon tended  to  foil  hb  attack  by  one,  and, 

as  it  seemed,  a  slight  movement  of  his  gigantic  arm, 

I    with  which  he  forced  the  page  aside,  parrying,  at  the 

I    same  time,  his  blow  with  thei  standard-spear. 

'      Thoe  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Amelot,  feeling 

an  his  efforts  baffled,  threw  his  sword  from  him,  and, 

weeping  in  pride  and  indignation,  hastened  back  to 

ten  the  Lady  Ev^ne  of  his  ba(l  success.    "All,"  he 

said,  **  is  lost— the  cowardly  villains  have  mutinied, 

and  will  not  move ;  and  the  blame  of  their  sloth  and 

fUntheartedness  will  be  laid  on  my  datr  master  T' 

"  That  shall  never  be,"  said  Eveline,  "  should  I  die 
to  prevent  it— Follow  me,  Amelot." 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her  dark  gar- 
ments, and  hastened  down  to  the  court-yard,  followed 
hf  Grillian,  assuming,  as  she  went,  various  attitudes 


and  actions,  expressing  astonishment  and  pity,  and  by 
Rose,  carefully  suppressing  all  appearance  otthefeei- 
Bffl  which  she  really  entertained. 


Eveline  entered  the  castle-court,  with  the  kindling 
are  and  glowing  brow  which  her  ancestors  were  wont 


to  bear  in  danger  and  extremity,  when  their  soul  waa 
arming  to  meet  the  storm,  and  displayed  in  their  mien 
and  looks  high  command  and  contempt  of  danger. 
She  seemed  at  the  moment  taller  than  h*ir  usual 
size;  and  it  was  with  a  voice  distinct  and  clearly 
heard,  thoufidi  not  exceeding  the  delicacy  of  feminine 
tone,  that  the  mutineers  heard  her  address  them 
"  How  is  thi&  my  masters  ?"  she  said :  and  as  she 
spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armed  soldiers  seemec 
to  draw  closer  together,-  as  if  to  escape  her  individuoi 
censure.  It  was  like  a  group  of  heavy  water-fowl 
when  they  close  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight  and  ' 
beautiful  merlin,  dreading  the  superiority  of. its  nature 
and  breeding  over  their  own  inen  physical  stren^h— 
"  How  now  ?"  again  she  demanded  of  them ;  "  is  it  a 
time,  think  ye,  to  mutiny,  when  vour  lord  is  absent, 
and  his  nephew  and  lieutenant  lies  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickness?— Is  it  thus  you  keep  your  oaths  ?— 
Thus  ye  merit  your  leader's  bounty  ?— Shame  on  ye, 
craven  hounds,  that  auail  and  give  back  the  instant 
you  lose  sight  of  the  huntsman  r 

There  was  a  pause— the  soldiers  looked  on  each 
other,  and  then  again  on  Eveline,  as  if  ashamed  alike 
to  hold  out  in  their  jnutiny,  or  to  return  to  then  usual 
discipline. 

"I  see  bow  it  is,  my  brave  friends— ye  lack  a  leader 
here;  but  stay  not  for  that— I  will  giuda  you  myself 
and,  woman  as  I  am,  there  need  not  a  man  otyou 
fear  diun^ce  where  a  Berenger  commands.— Trap 
my  palfrey  with  a  steel  saddle,  she  said,  "  and  that 
instantly."  She  snatched  from  the  ground  the  page's 
%ht  headpiece,  and  threw  it  over  her  hair,  caught  up 
his  drawn  sword,  and  went  on.  "Here  I  promise 
you  my  countenance  and  guidance— this  gentleman." 
she  pointed  to  Genvil,  **  shall  supply  my  lack  qf  miu- 
lary  skill.  He  looks  like  a  man  that  hath  seen  many 
a  Clay  of  battle,  and  can  well  teach  a  young  leader  her 
devoir."  ... 

'^Certes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in  spiie  o 
himself,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the  same  time, 
"  many  a  battle  have  1  seen,  but  never  under  sUbh  a 
commander." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how  the  eyea 
of  the  rest  turned  on  Genvil,  "you  do  not— cannot— 
will  not— refuse  to  follow  me?  You  do  not  as  a  sol- 
dier, for  my  weak  voice  supplies  your  captain's 
orders— you  cannot  as  a  jgentleman,  for  a  lady,  a  for- 
lorn and  distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon— yoQ  will 
not  as  an  Englishman,  foryolu'  country^  your  sword, 
and  your  c<nnrade8  are  in  danger.  Umun  your  ban*  . 
ner,  then,  and  march." 

"I  would  do  so,  upon  my  soul,  fair  lady,"  ansv^red 
Genvil,  as  if  preparing  to  unfold  the  banner— "And 
Amek>t  might  lead  us  well  enough,  with  advantsge 
of  some  lessons  from  me.    But!  wot  not  whether  , 
you  are  sending:  us  on  the  rigdit  road."     ■ 

"Surely,  sui^y,"  said  Eveline,  earn^tly,  "it  must 
be  the  right  road  which  conducts  you  to  tne  relief  of 
Wenlock  and  his  followers,  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
boors." 

"I  know  not"  said  GenviL  still  hesitating.  "Our 
leader  here,  said  Damian^de  Lacy,  protects  the  com- 
mons—men say  he  befriends  them— and  I  know  he 
quarrelled  with  Wild  Wenlock  once  for  some  petty 
Mrrong  he  did  to  the  miller's  wife  at  Twyford. ,  We 
should  be  finely  of^  when  our  fiery  vouns  leader  is,on 
foot  agaui,  if  ne  should  find  we  had  Been  fighting 
against  the  side  he  favoured." 

"Assure  youraelf."  said  the  maiden,  anxiously, 
"the more  be  would  protect  the  cortimons  against 
oppressbn,  the  more  he  would  put  them  down  when 
oppressing  othera.  Mount  and  ride-*ave  Wenlock 
and  his  men— there  i^  life  and  death  in  every  momenU 
I  will  warrant,  with  my  hfe  and  lands,  Uiat  whatao- 
eyer  you  do  will  be  held  good  service  to  De  Lacy. 
Gome,  then,  follow  me."  .    , 

"None  surely  can  know  su*  Damtan's  pinpose  bet- 
ter than  you,  fair  damsel,"  answered  Genvil ;  ^*noy,  for 
that  matter,  you  can  make  him  change  as  ye  IjstT- 
And  so  J  will  march  with  the  men,  and  we  wJl  aid 
Wenlock,  if  it  is  yet  dm&  as  I  trust  it  may ;  for  he  is  a 
rugged  wolf,  and  when  he  turns  to  bay,  will  cost  tha 
boon  blood  enough  ere  they  sound  a  mort  But  do 
^ott  remain  withm  the  castle,  fair  lady,  and  trust  to 
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Amelot  and  me.— €oine«  Sir  Page,  assume  the  com- 
mand, since  so  it  must  be;  though,  by  my  faith,  it  is 
oity  to  take  the  head-piece  from  mat  pretty  head,  ajid 
the  sword  from  that  pretty  hand— By  Saint  Georxe  1 
to  see  them  there  is  a  credit  to  the  soldier's  protes- 
sion." 

The  lady  accordingly  surrendered  the  weapons  to 
Amelot,  exhorting  him  in  few  words  to  forget  the 
oflence  he  had  received,  and  do  his  devoir  manfully. 
Mean  while  Grenvil  slowlv  unrolled  the  pennon— then 
shook  it  abroad,  and  without  putting  his  foot  in  the 
-  stirrup,  aided  himself  a  little  with  restmg  on  the  spear,. 
and  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  heavily  arm^  as 
he  was.  "  We  are  ready  now,  an  it  like  your  juve- 
nility," said  he  to  Amelot;  and  then  while  the  pa^e 
\|ras  putting  the  band  into  order,  he  whispered  to  his 
nearest  comrade,  ''Methinks,  instead  of  this  old. 
swallows's  tail,*  we  should  muster  rarely  under  a 
broidered  petticoat— a  furbelowed  petticoat  has  no 
fellow  in  my  mind.— Lpok  you,  Stephen  Pontoys— I 
can  forgive  Damian  now  for  forgetting  his  uncle  and 
bis  own  credit,  about  this  wench ;  for,  by  my  faith, 
flfae  is  one  I  could  have  doated  to  death  upon  par 

SntMrs.  Ah !  evil  luck  be  the  women's  portion  J— 
ty  govern  us  at  every  tuyn,  Stephen,  and  at  every 
age.  Wheii  they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with  fair 
looks  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses  and  love 
tokens;  and  when  they  are  of  middle  ag[e,  they  work 
us  u>  their  will  by  presents  and  courtesies,  red  wine 
and  red  ^old ;  and  when  they  are  old.  we  are  fain  to 
run  their  ecrands  to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old 
leathern  visages.  WeD,  old  De  Lacy  should  have 
staid  at  home  and  watched  his  fiijcon.  But  it  is  ell 
one  to  us,  Stephen,  and  we  may  make  some  vantage 
to-day.  for  these  boors  have  plundered  more  than  one 
castle." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  "the  boor  to  the 
booty,  and  the  banner-man  to  (he  boor,  a  right  pithy 
proverb.  But,  prithee,  canst  thou  say  why  his  page- 
ship leads  us  not  forward  yet  1"       * 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Uenvil,  "the  shake  I  gave 
him  has  addled  his  brains— or  perchance  he  has  not 
swallowed  all  his  tears  yet;  sloth  it  is  not,  for  'tis  a 
forward  cockeril  for  his  yejira,  wherever  honour  is  to 
be  won.— See,  they  now  begin  to  move.— Well,  it  is  a 
singular  thing  this  gentle  blood.  Stephen ;  for  here  is 
a  child  whom  I  but  now  bamcd  like  a  schoolboy, 
must  lead  us  gray-beards  where  we  may  get  our  heads 
broken,  and  that  at  the  command  of  a  light  lady." 

"I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my  pretty 
lady,"  answered  Stephen  Pontoys,  "  as  this  springalu 
Amdot  is  to  Sir  Damian ;  and  so  we  poor  men  must 
obef  and  keep  our  mouths  shut" 

"  But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys— forget  not 
that." 

Their  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
castle,  and  upon  the  road  Ieadhij|[  to  the  village,  in 
which,  as  th«y  understood  by.the  intelligence  of  the 
morning,  Wenlock  was  besieged  or  blockaded  by  a 
greatly  superior  number  of  the  ins>irgent  commons. 
Amelot  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  still  embar- 
rassed by  the  affront  which  he  had  received  in  pre- 
sence of  the  soldiers,  and  lost  in  meditating  how  he 
was  to  eke  out  that  deficiency  of  experience,  which  on 
former  occasions  had  been  supplied  by  the  counsels  of 
the  banner-man,  with  whom  he  was  ashamed  to  seek 
a  reconciliation.  But  Oenvil  was  not  of  a  nature 
absolutely  sullen,  though  a  habitual  grumbler.  He 
rode  up  to  the  paga  and  having^  made  his  obeisance, 
respectfully  askea  him  whether  it  were  not  well  that 
some  one  or  two  of  their  number  pricked  forward 
upon  good  horses  to  learn  how  it  stood  with  Wen- 
lock,  and  whdlher  they  should  be^ble  to  come  up  in 
time  to  his  assistance. 

"Methinks,  banner-man." apswered  Amelot,  "you 
should  take  the  ruling  of  the  troop,  since  you  know 
BO  fittingly  what  should  be  done,  Ydu  may  be  the 
fitter  to  command,  because— But  I^will  not  upbraid 
you." 

_  •Th«  pennon  of  a  knight  wa*.  in  shape,  a  l«ng  streamer,  and 
fbrked  hke  a  rwbIIow'h  tail ;  the  tmriner  of  a  RannoTet  was 
■qoara,  and  wan  foriaed  intathe  other  by  cuttinfr  the  ends  from 
Uie  i«ennon.  It  was  thus  Uie  ooremonr  was  perfonne<lM>n  the 
tennon  of  Jolin  Chandog,  by  tb«  Black  Prince,  before  Uie  battTe 
«fN(uan. 


"Because  I  know  so  ill  b'ow  to  obey,"  npEd 
Genvil ;  *^that  is  what  you  would  say;  aod,  b{i|r 
faith^  I  catinot  deny  but  there  may  be  Bometnithfti 
But  18  it  not  peevish  in  thee  to  lei  a  fair  expediiknki 
unwisely  conducted,  iecause  of  a  foolish  wordvi 
sudden  action?— Come,  let  it  be  peace  withtw." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amdot:  "mil 
will  send  out  an  advanced  party  upon  the  aavaita^ 
as  thou  hast  fd vised  me."  • 

*'Let  It  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two  of  Ai 
Chester  spears— he  is  as  wily  as  an  old  fox,  «l 
neither  hope  nor  fear  will  draw  him  a  hAidvadll; 
farther  than  judgment  warrants." 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  hint,  umL  ai  ii 
command,  Pontoys  and  two  tanoes  darted  fiiMl. 
to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  them,  and  in^faekil' 
the  condition  of  those  whom  they  were  adviDciflgl 
succour.  "And  now  that  we  are  on  theoidttoiK' 
Sir  Page,"  said  the  banner-man,  *'tel]  me,?lU 
canst,  doth  not  yonder  fair  lady  love  our  baadi 
knight  par  amours  ?" 

"  It  is  a  false  calumny,"  said  Amelot,  indij 
"betrothed  as  she  is  to  his  uncle,  I  amoiftvL.^-- 
would  rather  die  than  have  such  a  thnsfat,  8nr 
would  our  master.  I  have  noted  this  heretinl  M 
in  thee  before  now.  Genvil,  and  I  have  praved  tlMil 
check  it.  You  know' the  thing  cannot  bc^  for  ^ 
know  they  have  scarce  eVer  met" 

" How  should  I  know  that,"  sdd Genril,  "or 
either  I  Watch  them  ever  so  cloBe^much  water 
past  the  mill  that  Hob  Miller  never  wolsoL 
do  correspond :  that,  at  least,  thou  canst  noti 

"I  do  deny  It"  said  Amelot,  "as  I  denyitt 
can  touch  thdr  honour."  ,    ^ 

"Then  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comoBbeDfi 
perfect  knowledge  of  her  motions,, as  bebu 
played  no  longer  since  than  the  morning  7" 

*^How  should  I  tell 7"  answered  thepage|"t 
be  such  things,  surely,  as  saints  ^d  good  aoge^i 
if  there  be  one  on  earth  deserves  their  protafi* 
b  Dame  Eveline  Berenger." 


"  Well  said.  Master  Counsel-keeper, 
vfl,  laughing;  "but  that  will  hardly  pass  oa  la 
trooper.— Saints* and  angels,  quotha!  moat  sai" 
doings,  I  warrant  you."  .         .       *    ^ 

^  The  page  was  about  to  continue  his  angry 
tion,  when  Stephen  Pontoys  and  his  i 
returned  upon  the  spur.  '**  Wenlock  hoUi. 
bravely,"  he  exclaimed,  "  though  he  is  fell^  I 
in  with  these  boors.  The  large  crossbows  ait^ 
good  service ;  and  I  little  doubt  his  makijig.niai 
good  till  we  come  up,  if  it  please  you  to  lidei 
thing  sharply.  They  have  assailed  thebamen 
were  close  up  to  them  even  now,  but  were  fll 
back  with  small  success." 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  nwojl 
might  consist  with  order,  and  soon  reached  '^ 
of  a  small  eminence,  beneath  which  lay  tbe^-. 
where  Wenlock  was  making  his  defence.  Tif 
rung  with  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  in$r^ 
who,  numerous  as  bees,  ai\i  possessed  of  that 
spirit  of  courage  so  pecuUar  to  the  English,  tp 
like  ants  to  the  barriers,  and  endeavoured  tt 
down  the  palisades,  or  to  climb  over  them,  in 
of  the  showers  of  stones  and  arrows  from  wu 
which  they  suffered  great  loss,  as  well  aa  ^ 
swords  and  battle-axes  of  the  meq-at-arma, 
ever  thej^came  to  hand-blows. 

"We  are  in  time,  we  are  in  time,"  said  i 
dropping  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  and  ioyftJly 
his  hands;   "shake  thy   banner  abroad,  L 
give  Wenlock  and  his  fellows  a  fair  view  rf 
Comrades,  halt— breathe  your  horses  for  a  nwar 
Hark  hither,  dcnvil— If  we  descend  byyondgf-^ 
pathway  into  the  meadov/  where  the  cattle  arr-j 

"  Bravo,  my  young  faloori !"  replied  G€ntil,r" 
love  of  battle,  like  that  of  the  war-horse  of 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  the  epears,  and  at  tfael 
of  the  trumpet ;  *"  we  shall  nave  then  an  ea^ 
for  a  charge  on  yonder  knaves." 

"What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  villains 
said  Amelot ;  "  but  we  will  let  daylight  rhi 
with  our  lances— See,  Genvil,  the  ctetenden 
signal  to  show  they  have  seen  us." 
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"A  flignal  to  as ?"  exclaimed  Gcnvil.  '•.Bjr  HeR- 
Kea,  it  »  a  while  flaff— a  signal  of  surrender f 

*  Surrender !  they  cannot  dream  of  it,  when  we  are 
advancixur  to  their  succour,'*  replied  Amelot ;  when 
TWO  or  three  melancholy  note*  from  the  trumpets 
of  the  besiegedf  with  a  thundering  and  tumultuous 
aoelamatioa  from  the  besiegers,  rendered  the  fact 
lodivpatable. 

•*  Dcywn  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said  Grenvil, 
""and  the  churls  enter  the  barricades  on  ail  points.^ 
Here  haa  been  cowardice  or  treachery— What  is  to  be 
ioner* 

^"Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  "retake  the 
luee  and  deliver  the  prisoners." 

**  Advance,  indeed  !"  answered  the  banner-man — 
**Kot  a  horse's  length  by  my  counsel—we  should 
have  every  nail  in  our  corslets  counted  with  arrow- 
ihn,  before  we  sot  down  tiie  hill  in  the  face  of  snchy 
a  molticude ;  and  the  place  to  storm  afterwards— it 
were  mere  insanity. 

"Yet -come  a  httle  forward  along  v/ilh  roe,"  said 
the  page ;  "perhaps  we  may  find  some  path  in  which 
we  could  deflispd  unperceived." 

According^  they  rode  forward  a  little  way  to  recon- 
aoitre  the  face  of  the  hill,  the  page  still  urging  the 
poaoibiiity  of  descending  it  unperceived  amid  the  con- 
UMon,  when  Genvil  answered  impatiently,  "Un- 
Ived  !-7-yoa  are  already  perceived— here  comes  a 


prickmg  towards  us  as  fast  as  his  beast  may 


peroeivi 
Know, 
urn." 

,  As  he  8t>oke,  the  rider  came  up  to  them.  He  was 
adiort,  thick-Bet  peasant,  in  an  Ordinary  frieze  jacket 
and  hose,  with  a  blue  cap  on  his  head,  which  he  had 
haen  scarcely  able,  to  pull  over  a  shock  head  of  red 
hair,  that  seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the  covering.  The 
man's  hands  were  bloodjr,  and  he  carried  at  ni%  sad-. 
dlsbow  a  linen  bag.  which  was  also  stained  with 
blood.  "Ye  bo  of  Damian  de  Lacy's  company,  be 
yejiotT*8aid  this  rude  messenger:  and,  when  they 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  with  the 
same  blunt  courtesy,  "  Hob  Miller  of  Twyford  com- 
mends him  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  and,  knowing  his 
potpose  to  amend  disorders  in  the  commonwealth. 
Hob  H'dler  sends  him  toll  of  the  grist  which  he  hat)} 
grinded ;"  and  with  that  he  tf>ok  from  the  bag  a  hu- 
man head,  and  tendered  it  to  Amelot. 

"It  is  Wenlock's  head,"  said  Genvil— "  how  his 
ejnee  stare !" 

"They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches  now."  said 
the  boor — **  I  have  cured  him  of  caterwauling." 

?  Thou !"  said  Amelot,  stepping  back  in  disgust  and 
inoienauon. 

"Yea,  I  myself,"  replied  the  peasant:  "I  am 
Grand  Jastidary  of  the  Commons,  for  lack  of  a 
better/' 

*' Grand  hangman,  thou  wouldst  say,"  replied 
Genvil. 

"Call  if  what  thou  list,"  replied  the  poasant.  "Tru- 
Iv,  it  behoves  men  in  state  to  give  good  example.  I'll 
nd  no  man  do  that  I  am  not  ready  to  do  niyself. 
It  is  as  easy  lo  hang  a  man,  as  to  say  hang  hiin ;  we 
wiH  have  no  spHtiing  of  offices  in  this  tiew  world, 
which  is  happily  set  up  in  old  England." 

"Wretch!"  said  Amelot,  "tnke  back  thy  bloody 
token  to  them  that  sent  thee !  Hadst  thou  not  come 
upon  assurance,  I  had  pinned  thee  to  the  earth  with 
my  Fance— But,  be  assured,  your  cruelty  shall  be  fear- 
folly  avenged.— Come,  Genvil,  let  us  to  our  men: 
there  is  no  farther  use  in  abiding  here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  different  recep- 
tion, stood  staring  after  them  for  a  few  momenta,  then 
replaced  his  bloody  trophy  in  the  wallet,  and  rode 
back  to  them  whosqnt  him.     . 

"This  comes  of  meddling  with  men*li  amourettes" 
said  Genvil ;  "Sir  Damian  would  needs  brawl  with 
Wenlock  about  his  dealings  with  this  miller's  daugh- 
ter, and  you  see  they  account  him  a  favourer  of  their 
enterprise ;  it  wiU  be  well  if  others  do  not  take  up  the 
ftime  opinion.— I  wish  wc  were  rid  of  the  trouble 
which  such  suspicions  may  bring  upon  us— ^y,  were 
il  at  the  price  of  my  best  horse— 1  am  like  to  lose  him 
at  any  rate  with  the  day's  hard  service,  and  I  would 
i  were  the  worst  it  is  to  cost  us."  « 

The-  party  returned,  wearied  and  discomforted,  ip 
Vol.  V. 


the  castle  of  (he  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  not  without 
losing  several  of  their  number  by  the^  way,  some 
strajg^ing  owin^  to  the  weariness  of  their  horses, 
and  others  taking  the  opportunity  of  desertion,  in 
order  to  join  with  the  bands  of  insurgents  and  plun- 
derers, who  had  now  gathered  together  in  difterent 
ounrters,'and  were  augmented  by  recruits  <^om  the 
dissolute  soldiery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found  that  the 
state  of  his  master  was  still  verv  precarious,  and  that 
the  Lady  Eveline,  though  much  exhausted,  had  apt 
yet  retired  to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his  return  wuh 
impatience.  He  was  introduced  to  her  accordingly, 
and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  mentioned  the  ineffectual 
event  of  his  expedition.  , 

"  Now  the  saints  have  iiMiipon  us !"  said  the  Lady 
Eveline ;  "  for  it  seems  as  ifa  plague  or  pest  attached 
to  me,  and  extended  itself  to  all  who  interest  them- 
selves in  my  welfare.  From  the  moment  they  do  so, 
their  very  virtues  become  snares  to  them ;  and  wBat 
would,  m  every  other  case,  recommend  them  to 
honour,  is  turned  to  destruction  to  the  friends  of  Eve- 
line Berenger." 

"  Fear  not,  fair  lady,"  said  Amelot ;  "  there  are  still 
men  enough  in  my  master's  camp  to  put  down  these 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  I  will  but  abide  to 
receive  his  instructions,  and  will  hence  to-morrow, 
and  draw  out  a  force  t(^ restore  quiet  in  this  part  oi 
the*  country." 

"Alas!  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it,"  replied 
Eveline.  '  Since  you  went  hence,  we  have  received 
certain  notice,  that  when  the  soldiers  at  Sir  Damian's 
camp  heard  of  the  accident  which  he  this  mornins 
met  with,  alilsa^y  discontented  with  the  inaf:.tive  lite 
which  they  had  of  late  led,  and  dispirited  by  the  hurts 
and  reported  death  of  their  leader,  they  nave  alto- 
gether broken  up  and  dispersed  their  forces.— Yet  be 
of  good  courage,  Amelot,"  she  said ;  "  this  house  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  out  a  worse  tempest  than  any 
that  is  likely  to  be  poprcd  on  it ;  and  if  all  men  desert 
your  master  in  wounds  and  affliction,  it  becomes  yet 
more  the  part  of  Eveline  Bertnger  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect her  deliverer." 


•CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Let  ottr  proud  trumpot  shake  their  caatle  wall, 
Menacing  deaUi  and  niia.-OTWAY. 

The  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter  con- 
cluded were  necessarily  told  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  as 
the  person  whom  they  chiefly  concerned ;  and  Lady 
Eveline  herself  undertook  the  task  of  communica- 
ting them,  mingling  what  she  said  with  leara^  and 
again  interrupting  those  tears  to  suggest  topics  of 
hope  and  comfort,  which  carried  no  consolation  to 
her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his  face  turned 
towards  her,  listening  to  the  disastrous  tidings,  as 
one  who  was  no  otherwise  a  fleeted  by  them,  than  as 
they  regarded  her  who  told  the  story.  When  she  had 
done  speakinfi^  he  continued  as  in  a  reverie,  with  his 
fives  so  intently  fixed  upon  her,  that  she  rose  up,  with 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  looks  by  which  she 
felt  herself  embarrassed.  He  hastened  to  speak,  that  , 
he  might  prevent  her  departure.  "  All  that  ypu  have 
said,  foir  lady,"  |ie  replied,  "had  been  enough,  if  told 
by  another,  to  have  broken  my  heart  j  for.it  ttills  me 
that  the  power  and  honour  of  my  house,  so  solemnly 
committed  to  my  charge,  have  been  blasted  in  my 
misfortunes.  But  when  I  look  upon  you.  and  hear 
your  voice,  I  forget  every  thing,  saving  that  you  have 
been  rescued,  and  are  here  in  honour  and  safety. 
Let  mo  therefore  pray  of  your  goodness  that  I  may 
be  removed  from  the  castle  which  h6lds  you,  and  sent 
elsewhere.  I  am  in  no  shape  woithy  oi^  your  farther 
care,  since  'I  ha.ve  no  longer  the  swords  of  othera  at 
my  disposal,  and  am  totally  unable  for  the  present  to 
draw  my  own." 

""Ana  if  you  are  geneious  enough  to  think  of  me  ui 
your  own  misfortunes,  noble  knialit,"  answered  Eve- 
line, "can  you  suppose  that  I  forget  wherefore,  and 
in  whose  rescue,  these  wounds  wer^  incurred  *J  .  No, 
Damiaii}  speak  fiot  of  removal— while  there  is  a  tuiral 
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of  the  Ghirde'DoIoureuae  standing,  within  that  turret 
shall  you  find  shelter  and  protection.  Such,  1  am 
well  assured,  would  be  the  pleasure  of  your  uncle, 
were  he  here  in  person." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound  had 
seized  upon  Damian ;  for,  repeating  the  words  "  My 
uncle  V*"  he  writhed  himself  round,  and  a>Krted  his 
fate  from  Eveline;  then  again  composing  himself 
replied,  ^*  Alas !  knew  my  unde  how  ill  I  have  obeyed 
his  precepts,  instead  of  shelleriDg  me  withih  this 
house,  he  would  command  me  to  be  flung  from  the 
battlements!'*         ,     ,  „      .. 

"Fear  not  his  displeasure,"  said  Evehne,  agam 
preparing  to  withdraw ;  "  but  endeavour,  by  the  com- 
posure ol  your  spirit,  to  aid  the  healing  of  your 
wounds:  when,  I  doub^ot,  you  will  be  able  again 
to  establish  ^ood  order^n  the  Constable's  jurisdio- 
tion,  long  before  his  return." 

she  coloured  as  she  pronounced  the  last  words, 
aBd  hastily  left  the  apartment  When  she  was  in 
h^  own  cliamber,  she  dismissed  her  other  attend- 
ants, and  retained  Rose.  '*  What  dost  thou  think  of 
these  things,  my  wise  maiden  and  mooitressT'  said 
she. 

"  I  would,"  replied  Rose,  "  either  that  this  young 
,night  had  never  entered  this  castle— or,  that  being 
.jere,  he  could  presently  leave  it— or,  that  he  could 
honour&bly  remain  here  for  ever." 

"What  dost  thou. mean  by  remaining  here  for 
everl"  said  Eveline;  sharply  and  hastily. 

"  Let  me  answer  that  question  with  another— How 
long  has  the  Constable  of  Chester  been  absent  from 
England?" 

".Three  years  eome  Saint  Clement's  day,"  said 
Eveline ;  "  and  what  of  that  7" 

"Nay,  nothing;  but" 

"  But  what7-l  command  you  to  qpeak  out" 

"A  few  weeks  will  place  y^ur  hand  at  your  own 
disposal.*' 

''  And  think  you,  Rose,"  said  Evehne,  rising  with 
dignity,  "that  mere  are' no  bonds  save  those  which 
are  drawn  by  tne  scribe's  pen  7— We  know  little  of 
the  Constable's  adventures;  but  we  know  enough  to 
show  that  hia  towering  hopes  have  fallen,  and  his 
sword  and  courage  proved  too  weak  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Suppose  him  return- 
ing some  brief  time  hence,  as  we  have  seen  so  many 
crusaders  regain  their  homes,  ,poor  and  broken  in 
health— suppose  that  he  finds  hia  lands  laid  waate, 
and  his  followers  dispereed,  by  the  consequence  of 
their  late  misfortunes,  now  would  it  sound  should  he 
also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  wedded  and 
endowed  with  her  substance  the  nephew  whom  he 
most  trusted !— Dost  thou  think  such  an  engagement 
is  likfe  a  Loqj^barfi's  mortage,  which  must  be  redeemed 
on  the  very  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to  be  awarded  7" 

*'l  cannot  toll,  madam,"  replied  Rose;  "but  they 
that  keq>  their  convenant  to  the  letter,  are,  in  my 
country,  tield  bound  to  no  more?'* 

"That  is  a  Flemish  fashion,  Rose,"  said  her  mis- 
tress ;  "but  the  honour  of  a  Norman  is  not  satisfied 
with  an  observance  so  Hmiled.  What  I  wouldst  thou 
h^ve-  luv  honour,  my  affections,  my  duty,  all  that  is 
most  valuable  to  a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  pro- 
gress of  the  kalendar  which  a  usurer  watches  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  on  a  forfeited  pledge?— Am  I 
such  .a«iere  commodity,  that  I  must  belong  to  one 
man  if  he  claims  me  before  Michaelmas,  to  another 
if  he  comes  afterwards 7— No,  Rose;  I  did  not  thuia 
interpret  my  engagement  sanctioned  as  it  was  by 
the  special  providence  of  Oar  Lady  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse." 

"It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest  lady," 
answered  the  attendant;  "yet  you  are  so  young— so 
beset  with  perils— so  much  exposed  to  calumny— that 
I,  at  least,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  you  may 
have  a  legal  companion  and  protector,  see  it  as  an 
extrication  from  much  doubt  and  danger." 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  Rose,"  answered  Eveline; 
"  do  not  liken  your  mistress  to  those  provident  dames, 
^ho,  while  one  husband  yet  lives,  though  in  old  age 
M  weak  health,  are  prudently  engaged  in  plotting  for 
another." 

*  Enough,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose;— "yet  not 


89.  Permit  me  one  woid  more.  Since  yoa  iicdi' 
termined  not  to  avail  yourself  of  your  freedom,  €m 
vv4ien  the  fatal  period  of  your  engagement  ia  eutni 
why  sutler  this  young  man  to  share  oar  sobtode?- 
He  is  surely  well  enough  to  be  removed  to  socieotfaer 
pla^  of  aacurity.  Let  us  resume  our  fonner  vfet- 
tered  mode  of  life,  .until  Providence  send  u  m 
better  or  more  certain  prospects." 

Eveline  sighed— looked  down— then  lookiag  9* 
wardi^  once  more  had  opened  her  Ima  to  cum^ 
her  wuUngneas  to  enforce  ao  reaBonable  aniiin» 
ment,  but  for  Damian's  recent  vroands,  ud  m 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  when  she  vu 
terrupted  by  the  shrill  sound  t>f  trvmpeit  Ud 
before  the  gate  of  the  castle;  .and  Rud,  i 
anxiety  on  nis  brow,  came  limping  to  fflianii  It 
lady,  that  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pvraLiiBt«> 
anjis,  in  the  royal  livery,  with  a  strong  gaud,  mi 
in  front  of  the  castle,  and  demanded  "'~ 
the  name  of  the  King.  ,  , .»  j 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  aih«  replied, 'lU 
even  to  the  King's  order  shall  thecasueof^w^y 
cestors  be  openod,  until  we  are  well  iM^«% 
person  by  whom,  and  the  puipoae  for  wkicki^ 
demanded.  We  will  ouraelf  to  the  gais,  ladki 
the  meaning  of  this  aumroons. — My  veil,  Bob;  ii 
call  my  womisn.— Again  that4raiDpet  soBaniili 
it  rings  like  a  agnal  to  death  and  ruin.** 

The  nrophetic  apprehouiona  of  F^itiiaeven  j 
false ;  for  scarce  had  she  reached  the  diw  of  • 
apartment,  when  she  was  met  by  the  page  AiMl 
a  state  of  such  disordered  apprehension  aa  an  m^ 
chivahy  was  scarce  on  any  occasion  penml 
display.  "  Lady,  noble  lady,"  he  said,  hastily » 
ing  his  knee  to  Kvehne,  "  save  my  dearest  oaiBrF 
You,  and  you  alone,  can  save  him  at  thisextan^ 

"I!"  said  Eveline,  in  astonishtnent— "Istivliii 
And  from  what  danger  ?-Ood  knowahov.viBiqR' 

There  ahe  stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  m  fl 
herself  with  expressing  what  rose  to  her  lipa 

"  Guy  Monthermer,  lady,  ia  at  the  gatt^TO 
pursuivant  and  the  royal  oanner.  The  hmM 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Lacy,  thus  aceonpiai 
comes  hither  for  no  good— the  extent  of  die  « 
know  not,  but  for  evil  he  comeSb  Hy  master  bbsI 
nephew  at  the  field  of  Malpas,  and  therefore -^ 
He  was  here  interrupted  by  another  flourab  of  *J 
pets,  which  rung,  as  if  in  shrill  impaiiencfi^  ta^ 
the  vaults  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  and  iami 
the  wardens,  and  othera  who  attended  thoaj 
looking  on  each  other  with  doubtfiil  and  iH 
countenances,  which  they  turned  upqn  Ver  A 
arrival,  as  if  to  seek  from  their  mistress  d)e~^ 
and  the  courage  which  they  could  not  oommui 
each  other.  Without  the  gate  mounted,  and 
plete  armour,  was  an  cBerly  and  6taie<r 
whose  raised  visor  and  beaver  dowessed,  ■— .^ 
beard  already  grizzled.  Beaide  nim  app^ 
pursuivant  on  horseback,  the  royal  armseminai 
on  his  heraldic  dress  of  offioeu  and  all  the  unpo 
of  oflended  consequence  on  his  countenanee^  ^  ^ 
was  sl^aded  by  hie  barret^cap  and  trinte  i 
They  were  attended  by  a  body  of  about  fifty  mH 
arranged  under  the  guidon  of  England. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  appeared  at  the  bun 
knight,  after  a  slight  reverence,  which  eeeinedi 
in  formal  courtesy  than  in  k^ndneea,  demaaon 
saw  the  daughter  of  Ramond  Bcrenger.  "Aadi 
he  continued,  when  he  had  received  an  answyj 
affirmative,  "  before  the  caatle  of  that  appnnr 
favoured  servant  of  the  House  of  Anioc,  fN, 
Henry|s  trumpets  have  thrice  sounded,  w 
obtaining  an  entrance  for  thoSfc  who  an  M 
with  their  Sovereign's  command?"  ^  _^ 

"My  condition,'*  answered  EveUne^  "nnaat*^ 
my  caution.  I  am  a  lone  maiden,  readiay 
frontier  fortress.  I  may  admit  no  one  wj 
inquifing  his  puipose  and  being  assved  w 
entrance  consists  with  the  safety  of  the  pw< 
mine  own  honour."  . 

"Since  your  are  so  punctiliouB,  lady,.  WP 
Monthermer,  "know,  that  in  the  present  diine 
st»te  of  the  country,  it  ia  his  Graoe  the  im 
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pleasore  to  jplace  whhin  your  wsffs  a  body  of  men-at- 
anns,  sufficient  to  guard  this  important  castle^  both 
frm  the  iDsurspnt  peasants  who  bum  and  slav, 
•nd  from  the  Welsh,  \i  ho,  it  must  be  expected,  wiL 
according  to  their  wont  in  time  of  disturbance^  mafe 
ipcuTBioDa  on  the  frontiers.  Undo  your  xtttes,  ihen 
Ladf  of  Berenger,  and  sufier  his  Grace's'  forcis  to 
enter  the  castle." 

"Sir  Knight,''  answered  the  lady  **thi8  castle,  like 
every  other  fortress  in  England,  is  the  King's  bylaw; 
bot  by  law  also  I  am  the  Keeper  and  defender  of  it ; 
and  it  is  the  tenure  by  which  my  ancestors  held  these 
lands.  I  have  men  enough  to  maintain  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  in  my  time,  as  my  father,  and  ray  grand- 
ftther  before  him,  defended  it  in  theirs.  The  King  is 
gracious  to  send  rae  succours,  but  I  need  not  the  aid 
of  hirelings ;  neither  do  I  think  it  safe  to  admit  such 
into  my  castle,  who  majr,  in  this  lawless  time,  make 
tfaemselTes  masters  of  it  for  other  than  its  lawful 
mistress." 
.  "Lady," replied  the  old  warrior,  "his  grace  is  not 

r'ant  of  the  mothres  which  produce  a  contumacy 
tbisL  It  is  not  any  apprehension  for  the  royal 
forces,  wnlch  influences  you,  a  royal  vassal,  in  this 
lefractoty  conduct.  I  migbt  proceed  upon  your  re- 
thaal  to  proclaim  yon  a  traitor  to  the  Crown,  but  the 
King  remerobers  the  services  of  your  father.  Know, 
then,  we  are  not  i^orant  that  Damian  da  Lacy, 
lecused  of  instigatmi^  and  heading  this  insurrection, 
of  deserting  his  duty  m  the  field,  and  abandonmg  a 
noble  comrade  to  the  sword  of  the  brutal  peasants, 
has  found  shelter  under  this  roof  with  Jittle  credit  to 
yinr  loyaltyas  a  vassal,  or  your  conduct  as  a  high>boni . 
maiden.  Deliver  hun  up  to  ns,  and  I  will  ar^vr  off 
these  men-at-arms,  and  dispense,  though  I  may  scarce 
answer  doing  so,  with  the  occupation  of  the  castle." 
"Guy  de  Monthermer,"  Answered  Eveline;  "he 
that  throws  a  stain  on  my  name^  speaks  falsely  and 
unworthily  {  as  for  Damian  de  Lacy,  he  knows  how 
'  to  defend  nis  own  fame.  This  only  let  me  say,  that, 
while  he  takes  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the  betrothed 
of  his  kinsman,  she  delivers  him  to  no  one,  <ieast  of  all 
ta  his  well-known  feudal  enemy— Drop  the  portcullis, 
wardens  and  let  it  not  be  raised  without  my  special 
Older." 

.  Hie  portctdlis,  as  she  8pok&  fell  rattling  and  clang- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  Monthermer,  in  baffled  spite, 
i  ftmained  excluded  from  the   castle.     **  Unworthy 
luly"~he  began  in  passion,  then  checkinjg  himself, 
I  said  calmly  to  the  pursuivant,  "  Ye  are  witness  that 
L  afae  hath  admittecf  that  the  traitor  is  within  that 
I  Mstle-^ye  are  witness  that,  lawfully.summoned,  this 
[ayeline  Berenger  refuses  to  deliver  him  up.    Do  your 
I  doty.  Sir  Pursuivant,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases." 
! ,  liie  pnrsdvant  then  advanced  and  proclaimed,  in 
I  .me  formal  and  fatal  phrase  befitting  the  occasion,  that 
i  ^Eveline  Berenger,  lawfully  summoned,  refusing  to 
[  .admit  the  King's  forces  into  her  castle,  and  to  denver 
ip  the  body  of  u  false  traitor,  called  Damian  de  Lacy, 
nad  herself  incurred  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and 
Bad  involved  within  the  same  doom  all  who  aided, 
{abetted,  or  maintained  her  in  holding  out  the  said 
Mtle  against  their  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Anjou. 
^*ae  trumpets,  so  soon  as  the  voice  of  the  herald  nad 
^aaed,  confirmed  the  doom  he  had  pronounced^  by  a 
9rag  and  ominous  peal,  startling  from  their  nests  the 
I  Nlwfand  the  xaven,  who  replied  to  it  by  their  ill-boding 
I  .Arams. 

.the  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each  other 
jnth  blank  and  dejected  countenances  while  Mont- 
oermer.  raising  aloft  his  lance,  exclaimed,  as  he 
tnmcd  his  horse  from  the  castle  gate,  "  When  ^next 
tpproach  the  Grarde  Doloureuse,  it  will  be  not  merely 
*  to  intonate,  but  to  execute,  the  mandate  of  my  Sove- 
lORn." 

As  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the  retreat 
;  of  Monthermer  and  his  associates,  and  to  consider 
tnm  was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency,  she  heard  one 
of  the  Fleming  in  alow  tone,  ask  an  Englishman, 
who  stood  beside  him,  what  was  the  meaning  of  a 
traitor. 

.    "One  who  betrayeth  a  trust  reposed— a  betrayer," 
■Bid  the  interpreter. 
Ilto  phrase  which  he  itsed  recalled  to  Eveline's 
X 


memory  her  boding  vision  ordietm.  ''Alael*'  eha 
said,  "  the  vengeance  of  the  fiend  is  about  to  be  ■»> 
complished.  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid-^theee 
epithets  have  long  been  mine.  Betrothed !— wo*e 
me !  it  is  the  key-stone  of  my  destiny.  Betrayer  I 
am  now  denounced,  though,  thank  God,  I  am  clear 
from  the  guilt !  It  only  follows  that  I  should  be  b^ 
trayed,  and  the  evil  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Out  oa  7«,  owto  t-BT otliiof  bat  team  of  dmOif 

MUkariW. 

HosB  thaA  three  months  had  elapeed  since  the 
event  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  had  been 
the  precursor  of  others  of  stiU  greater  importance^ 
whicn  will  evolve  themselves  in  the 'course  of  our 
narrative.  But.  as  we  nrofese  to  present  to  the  reader 
not  a  precise  detail  or  cironmstances,  according  to 
their  order  and  date,  but  a  series  of  pictures,  ende»-  - 
vonring  to  exhibit  the  most  striking  incklents  befow 
the  eye  or  imagination  of  those  whom  it  may  eonoem, 
we  therefore  open  a  new  scene,  and  bringotner  actort 
upon  the  stage: 

Along  a  wasted  tract  of  country,  more  than  twette 
^ilee  distant  from  the  Oarde  Dolonreuse,  in  the  heat 
of  a  summer  noon,  which  shed  a  burning  luetie  on 
the  silent  valley  ana  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  cotta- 
ges with  which  it  had  been  once  graced,  two  travelleve 
walked  alovdy,  whose  palmer  cloaks,  pflgrims'  stavea^ 
large  slonched  hate,  with  a  scallop  shell  oound  on  the 
front  of  each,  above  all,  the  cross,  cut  in  red  clotli 
upon  their  shoulders,  marked  them  as  pilgrims  who 
had  accomplished  their  vow,  and  had  returned  ftom 
that  fatal  bourne,  from  which  in  those  days,  returned 
so  few  of  the  thousands  who  visited  it  whether  in 
the  love  of  enterprise,  or  in  the  ardour  or  devotioiy 

The  pilgrims  bad  passed,  that  morning,  thnmgn  a 
scene  of  devastation  similar  to,  and  scarce  surpassed 
m  misery  by,  those  which  they  had  often  trod  during 
the  wars  of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen  hamlets  whicb 
appeared  to  have  suffered  all  the  fury  of  military  ex- 
ecQtion,  the  houses  being  burned  to  the  ground ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  careasseeof  the  miserable  inhabit- 
ants, or  rather  relics  of  such  objects,  were  suspended 
on  temporary  gibbets,  or  on  the  trees,  which  had  been . 
allowed  to  remain  standing,  only,  it  would  seem,  lo 
serve  the  convenience  of- the  executioners.  Living 
creatures  they  saw  none,  excepting  those  wild  denizens 
of  nature  who  seemed  silently  resuming  the  noir 
wasted  district,  from  which  they  might  nave  been  , 
fonneriy  expelled  by  the  course  or  civilixation.  Their 
ears  were  no  less  disagreeably  occupied  than  their 
eyes.  The  pensive  travellers  might  mdeed  hear  the 
screams  of  the  raven,  as  if  lamentmg  the  decay  of  the 
carnage  on  which  he  had  been  gorged;  and  now  and 
then  the  plaintive  howl  of  some  dog,  deprived  of  hie 
home  and  mastef ;  but  no  sounds  which  argued  either 
labour  or  domestication  of  any  kind. 

The  sable  figures,  who  vrith  wearied  stepe,  as  it  ;q>- 
peared,  travelled  through  theae  scenes  of  desola'tkm 
and  ravage,  seemed  assimilated  to  them  in  appear- 
ance. They  spoke  not  with  each  other-4hey  looked 
not  to  each  other—but  one,  the  shorter  of  the  p,air, 
keeping  about  half  a  pace  in  front  of  his  oompsDioa, 
they  moved  slowly,  as  priests  returning  from  a  sinner'a 
death-bed,  dr  rather  as  spectres  flitting  along  the  pre- 
cints  of  a  churchyard. 

At  length  they  reached  a  gnssy  mound,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  placed  one  ofthose  receptaclea  for  the 
dead  of  the  ancient  British  chiefs  of  disUiiction,  called 
Kist-Vaen,  which  am  composed  of  upright  fragmenm 
of  granite,  ao  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  coffin,  ar 
something  beanng  that  resemblance.  The  aepulchie 
had  been  long  violated  by  the  victorious  Saxona^ 
either  in  scorn  or  in  idle  curiosity,  or  because  trea- 
sures wero  supposed  to  be  sometimes  concealed  in 
such  spots.  The  hiige  flat  stone  which  had  once  been 
the  cover  of  the  cofnn,  if  so  it  might  be  termed,  lay 
broken  in  two  pieces  at  some  distance  fiom  thesepul- 
chie;  and.  overgrown  as  the  fragments  were  with  ' 
grass  and  lichens,  showed  plainly  that  thelkl  had  been 
removed  lo  ite  pieaaot  aituatiea  many  yean  Wimi 
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A  Btonted  and  doddered  oak  still  spread  its  branches 
'oTsr  the  open  and  rude  mausoleum,  as  if  the  Druid's 
badge  ancT emblem,  shattered  and  storm-broken,  was 
stiU  bending  to  offer  its  protection  to  the  last  reouianis 
of  their  worship.  . ,    , 

"This,  then,  is  the  KUt-vaeru"  said  the  shorter 
pilgrim;  "ana  here  we  must  abide  tidings  of  our 
scour.  But  what,  Philip  Guarine,  have  we  to  expect 
as  an  explanation  of  the  devastation  which  we  have 
traversed  'V* 

"  Some  incursion  of  the  Welsh  wolves,  my  lord," 
replied  Guarine ;  "  and,  by  Our  Lady,  here  lies  a  poor 
Saxon  sheep  whom  they  have  snapped  up." 

The  Constable  (for  he  was  the  pil^ni^n  who  had 
walked  foremosi)  turned  as  he  heard  his  squire  speak, 
.  and  saw  the  corpse  of  a  m^ n  amongst  the  long  grass ; 
by  which,  indeed,  it  was  so  bidden,  that  ho  nimscU 
bad  pas^  without  notice,  what  tneeaquire^n  less 
abstracted  mood,  had  not  failed  to  observe.  The  lea-, 
thern  doublet  of  the  slain  bespoke  him  an  English 
peasant-Hhe  body  lay  on  its  face,  and  the  arrow^ 
which  had  caused  his  death  still  stuck  in  his  back. 

Philip  Guarine,  with  the  cool  indifTerence  of  one 
accustomed  to  such  scenes,  drew  the  shaft  from  the 
man's  back,  as  composedly  as  he  would  have  re- 
moved it  from  the  body  of  a  deer.  With  similar  in- 
diflbrenoe  the  Constable  si^ed  to  his  esquire  to  ^ve 
him  ihe  arrow— looked  at  it  with  indolent  curiosity, 
and  then  said,  "  Thou  hast  forgotten  thy  old  craii, 
Goanne,  when  thou  callest  that  a,  Welsh  shaft  Trust 
me.  it  flew  Ijfom  a  Norman  bow;  but  why  it  should 
be  found  in  the  body  of  that  English  churl,  I  can  ill 


*'  Some  runaway  serf;  I  would  warrant— some  mon- 
grel cur,  who  had  joined  the  Welsh  pack  of  hounds," 
answered  the  esqcure. 

"  It  may  be  so/'  said  the  Constable ;  "  but  I  rather 
9Dgoi  some  civil  war  among  the  Lords  Marchers 
tnemselves.  The  Welsh,  indeed,  sweep  the  villages, 
and  leave  nothing  behind  them  but  blood  and  aahe& 
but  here  even  castles  seem  to  hsve  been  stormed  and 
taken.  May  God  send  us  good  news  of  the  Garde 
Dolourebser 

"  Amen !"  rallied  his  squire ;  "  but  if  Renault  Vidal 
brings  it,  'twill  be  the  first  time  be  has  proved  a  bird 
of  good  omen." 

'^Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  "I  have  already. told 
thee  thou  art  a  jealous-jpAted  fool.  How  many  times 
has  Vidal  shown  his  faith  in  doubt— his  address  in 
difficulty— his  courage  in  battle— his  patience  under 
•uff'eringr' 
.  "It  may  be  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  Gua- 
nine; "yet— but  what  avails  to  speak  1—1  own  he 
has  done  you  sometimes  good  service :  but  loath 
were  I  that  your  life  or  honour  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Renault  Vidal."  .  ^ 

"In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  thou  peevish  and 
auspicious  fool,  what  is  it  thou  canst  found  upon  to 
hisorejudice?'^ 

"Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarin&  "but  in- 
stinctive suspicion  and  aversion.  The  child  that,  for 
the  first  time,  sees  a  snake,  knows  nothing  of  its  evil 
properties,  yet  he  will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up  as 
he  would  a  butterfiy.  Such  is  my  dislike  of  Vidal— I 
cannot  help,  it.  I  could  pardon  the  man  bis  malicious 
and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when  be  thinks  no  one 
observes  him ;  but  his  sneering  laugh  I  cannot  for- 

E've— it  is  like  the  beast  we  heard  of  in  Judea,  who 
lurhs,  they  say.  befure  he  tears  and  destroys." 
Philip,''  said  De  Lacy,  "I  am  sorry  for  thee— 
aorry,  from  my  soul,  to  see  such  apredominating  and 
causeless  Jealousy  occupy  the  bram  of  a  gallant  old 
aoldiei.  Here,  in  this  last  misfortune,  to  recall  no 
more,  ancient  proofs  of  his  fidelity,  could  he  mean 
otherwise  than  well  with  us,  when,  thrown  by  ship- 
wreck upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  we  would  have  been 
doomed  to  instant  death,  had  the  Cymri  recognised 
*  in  me  the  Constable  of  Chester,  and  m  thee  his  trusty 
oaquire,  the  executioner  of  his  commands  against  the 
Welsh  m  so  many  instances  7" 

"I  acknowledas,"  saki  Philip  Guarine,  "4^th  had 
oiiitsly  been  our  fortune,  had  not  that  man*s  ingenuity 
lepresenied  us  as  pilgrims,  and,  under  that  character, 
acted  ts  our  interpreter- and  in  that  character  be 


entirely  precluded  as  from  gstting  mformatkm  fhn 
any  ene  respecting  the  state  of  thmics  here,  which  it 
behoved  your  lordship  much  to  know,  and  which  I 
must  needs  say  'ooks  gloomy  and  auspicious  enbugh." 
#  "  Siill  art  thou  a  fboL  Guarine,"  aaid  the  Coosts- 
ble;  "for,  look  you,  had  Vidal  meant  ill  by  oa,  why 
shoold  he  not  have  betrayed  us  to  the -Welsh,  or  sg^ 
fered  us,  by  showing  such  knowledge  as  thou  and  I 
may  have  of  their  gibberish,  to  betray  ourselves  ?* 

"  Well,  my  lord,'^said  Guarine,  "I  may  be  sdeneei 
but  not  satisfied.  All  the  fair  words  he  can  spesA- 
all  the  fine  tunes  he  can  play— Renault  Vidal  will  be 
to  my  eyes  ever  a  dark  and  auq)icious  man,  witS  fea> 
tures  always  ready  to  mould  themselves  into  the  fi^ 
test  form  to  attract  confidence  i  with  a  tongue  fraoMi 
to  utter  the  most  flattering  and  agreeable  words  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  to  plav  shrewd  plainneaor 
blunt  honesty;  and  an  eye  which,  when  he  thinki 
himsel  unobserved,  contradicts  every  assumed  ex- 
pression of  features,  every  proteststion  of  honeit|, 
and  every  word  of  courtesy  or  cordiahty  to  which  Iw 
tcngue  has  given  utterance.  But  I  speak  not  mat 
on  the  subject;  only  I  am  an  old  maaiiflj  of  the  nor 
breed— I  love  my  master,  but  cannot  enauiQaomeaf 
those  whom  he  lavours ;  and  yonder,  as  I  judge,  oooMl 
Vidal.  to  give  us  such  an  account  of  our  aitoatioo,  m 
it  shall  please  him." 

A  horeeman  was  indeed  seen  advancing  in  thsBi& 
towards  the  Kistpvaen^  with  a  hasty  pace:  ana  ba 
dress,  in  which  something.of  the  Eastern  fashion  vsi 
manijfest,  with  the  fantastic  attire  usually  worn  bf 
men  of  his  profession,  made  the  Conatable  awmre  dot 
the  minstrel,  of  whom  they  were  ■p^^^«"&  was  la- 
pidly  spproaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  Lacy  rendered  this  attendant  so 
more  than  what  in  justice  be  supposed  his  r 


^demanded,  when  he  vindicated  him  from  the  suni' 
cions  thrown  out  by  Gusrine,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  nil 
heart  he  had  sometimes  shared  those  suspicions,  ui. 
wss  often  angry  at  himselC  as  a  just  and  honest  rasa 
for  censurftig,  on  the  slight  testimony  off  looks,  ssb 
sometimes  casual  expressions,  a  fidelity  which  aeeoMd 
to  be  proved  by  many  acts  of  zeal  ana  integrity. 

When  Vidaf  approached  and  dismounted  to  mab 
his  obeisance,  his  master  hasted  to  speak  to  him  ■ 
words  of  favour,  ss  if  conscious  he  had  been  psrff 
sharing  Guarine  s  unjust  Judgment  upon  him,  by  eves 
listening  to  it.  "  Weicome,  my  trusty  VidaL"  he  said; 
"  thou  bast  been  the  raven  that  fod  us  on  the  mocBt*' 
ains  of  Wales,  be  now  the  dove  that  brings  us jpod 
tidings  fiom  the  Marches.— Thou  srt  silent  nhtf 
mean  those  downcast  looks— that  embarrassed  iM-g 
riase— that  cap  plucked  down  o'er  thine  eyeal-li 
God's  name,  man,  speak!— Fear  not  for  me— Ictt 
bear  worse  then  tongue  of  man  may  telL  Thoa  ktM, 
seen  me  in  the  wan  of  Palestine,  when  my  brave  tt 
lowera  fell^  man  by  man,  around  me,  and  when  1  «• 
left  well  nigh  alone— and, did  I  blench  theni— Ihoi 
hast  seen  me  when  the  ship's  keel  lay  grating  on  tbi 
rock,  and  the  billows  flew  in  foam  over  her  deck  nfil 
I  blench  then?— No— nor  will  I  now." 

"Boast  not,"  said  the  minstrel,  fooking  fixedly  qm 
the  Constable,  as  the  former  assumed  tbe  port  mk 
countenanceof  one  who  sets  Fortune  and  her  utmail 
malice  at  defiance— "boast  not,  lest  thy  bands  be 
made  strong."  « 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  durin|s  which  di 
group  formed  at  this  instant  a  singular  picture. 

Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  eeem  to  fear  thsfl « 
tidings  which  impended,  the  Constable  confronted  hii 
messenger  with  person  erect,  arms  folded*  and  biov 
cxp(|ndal  with  resolution ;  while  the  minstrel,  canhd 
beyond  his  usual  and  guarded  apathy  by  the  inteMI 
of  the  moment,  bent  on  his  master  a  keen  fixed  gUoe^ 
as  if  to  observe  whether  his  courage  was  reaior  as- 
sumed. 

Philip  Gnarine,  on  the  other  band,  to  whom  Hease^ 
in  assigning  him  a  rough  exterior,  had  denied  netlhff 
sense  nor  observation,  kept  his  eye  in  turn  firmly  fiat 
on  Vidal,  as  if  endeavouring  to  determine  what  «ai 
the  character  of  that  deep  interest  which  gleamed  a 
the  m.nstrel's  looks  apparendy,  and  was  unable  l» 
ascertain  whether  it  was  that  of  a  ^thfiil  domesK 
I  sympathetically  agitated  by  the  bad  news  with  whca 
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le  was  about  to  afl&rt  his  master,  o?  that  of  an  exe- 
NitioQer  standing  witn  his  knife  suspend^  over  his 
rictim,  deferring  Ris  blow  until  he  should  discover 
Irherail  would  oe  most  sensibly  felt.  In  Ouarine's 
Duid,  prejudiced,  perhaps,  by  the  previous  opinion  he 
nd  ^ntertained,  the  latter  sentiment  so  decidedly  pre* 
lominated,  that  he  longed  to  raise  his  staff,  and  strike 
lown  to  the  earth  the  servant,  who  seemed  thus 
o  enjoy  the  protracted  suflerings  of  their  common 
outer.  '  ,  ,    V 

At  length  a  convulsive  movement  crossed  the  brow 
if  the  Constable,  and  Guarine,  when  he  beheld  a  sar- 
kimc  smile  begin  to  curl  Vidars  lip,  could  keep  silence 
lo  longer.    **  Vidal,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  a*' 

**  A  faKsaitr  of  baa  tidings,"  said  Vidal,  mtemipting 
lim,  "thoefore  subject  to  the  misconstruction  of  every 
bol  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  author  of 
tarm,  and  him  who  unwillingly  reports  it" 

'*To  what  purpose  this  delay  t"  said  the  Constable. 
'Cbme,  Sir  Minstrel,  I  will  spare  von  a  pang— Eveline 
fcae  forsaken  and  forgotten  mel" 

T%e  minstrel  assented  bv  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before  the  stone 
Dooument.  endeavouring  to  oonguer  the  dm>  emotion 
rhich  herelt  "1  forgive  hcr,*^ he  said.  "Forgive, 
lid  I  say?~Alas!  I  nave  nothing  to  forgrve.— She 
Bed  but  the  right  I  left  in  her  hand— ves— our  date  of 
figasement  was  out— she  had  heard  of  my  losses— 
ny  defeats— the  destruction  of  my  hopes— the  ex- 
mditure  of  my  wealth ;  and  has  taken  the  first  op- 
lortunity  vrhich  strict  law  aflbrded,  to  break  off  her 
aigagement  with  one  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  fame, 
ftany  a  maiden  would  have  done— perhaps  in  pru- 
leAce  shoahi  have  dpne— this :— but  that  woman's 
ume  should  not  have  been  Eveline  Berenger.*' 

He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for  an  instant 
aid  his  head  on  his  shoulder  with  a  depth  of  emotion 
nrfaich  Guarine  had  never  before  seen  him  betray,  and 
ivhich,  in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only  attempt 
)o  console  by  bidcting  his  master  "be  of  good  courage 
-he  had  lost  but  a  woman." 

"This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Pnilip,"  said  the  Con- 
itable,  resuming  self-command.  "I  grieve  less  that 
he  has  left  me  than  that  she  has  misjudged  me— that 
ihe  has  treated  me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  his 
vntched  creditor,  who  arrests  the  pledge  as  the  very 
noment  elapses  within  which  it  might  have  been  re> 
iered.  Did  she  then  think  that  I  m  my  turn  would 
lave  been  a  creditor  so  rigid  7— that  I,  who,  since  I 
aiew  her,  scarce  deemed  myself  worthy  of  her  when 
had  wealth  and  fame,  should  insist  on  her  sharing 
ny  diminished  and  degraded  fortunes?  How  little 
he  ever  knew  me,  or  how  selfish  must  she  have  sup- 
oeed  my  misfortunes  to  have  made  me!  But  be  it 
ty—the  m  /(one,  and  may  she  be  happy.  The  though  t 
hat  she  disturbed  me  shall  pass  fiom  my  mind ;  and 
will  think  she  has  done  that  which  I  myself  as  her 
«sc  friend,  must  in  honour  have  advised. ' 

So  saying,  hie^  countenance,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
Itendants,  resumed  its  usual  firm  composure. 

'*  I  give  you  ioy,'*  said  the  esquire,  in  a  whisper  to 
be  mmstrel:  "your  evil  ilews  have  wounded  less 
ieroly  than,  douotless,  you  believed  was  possible." 
'  *^Alas!"  replied  the  minstrelj  "I  have  others  and 
^rse  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal  tone  of 
loicei  corresponding  to  thepecnliarity  of  his  manner, 
tnd  like  that  seeming  emotion  of  a  deep  but  very 
kmbtful  character. 

"  Bveline  Berenger  is  then  married,"  said  the  Con 
itable ;  "and,  let  me  make  a  wild  guess,— she  has  not 
ibandoned  the  family,  though  she  has  forsaken  the 
ndividual— she  is  still  a  Lacy?  ha  1— Dolt  that  thou 
at,  wilt  thou  not  understand  me  7  She  is  married  to 
^mian  de  Lacy— to  my  nephew?" 

The  effort  with  which  the  Constable  gave  breath 
o  this  supposition  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
xtaetrainerl  smile  tO  which  he  compelled  his  features 
irhile  he  uttered  it..  With  such  a  smile  a  man  about 
o  drink  poison  might  name  a  health,  as  he  put  the 
ktal  beverage  to  his  hps. 

*•  No,  my  lord— not  married,*^  answered  the  mm- 
itrpl,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word,  which  the  Con- 
ttable  knew  how  to  inteipret 


**  No,  no,"  he  replied  qoiddy,  "not  married,  perhsMb 
but  engaged— troth-plighted.  Wherefore  not  ?  Traa 
date  other  old  affiance  was  out,  why  not  enter  into  a 
new  engagement?" . 

"  The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  are 
not  affianced  that  I  know  of,"  answered  his  attend- 
ant 
This  reply  drove  De  Lacy's  patience  to  extremity. 
"  Dog !  dost  thou  trifle  with  me  1"  he  exclaimed : 
"Vile  wire-pincher,  thou  torturest  me  I  Speak  the 
worst  at  once,  or  |  will  presently  make  thee  nunstrei 
to  the  household  of  Satan." 

Calm  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply,—"  The 
Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  are  neither  marri^ 
nor  affianced,  n^  lord.  They  have  loved  and  lived 
tosfither-^ar  amourt" 

^  Dog,  and  son,  of  a  dog|"  said  De  Lacy,  '*  thoa 
liest  1"  And,  seizing  the  minstrel  by  the  breast,  the 
exasperated  baron  shook  him  with  his  whole  strength. 
But  great  as  that  strength  was,  it  was  unable  to  stag- 
ger vidal,  a  practised  wrestler,  in  the  firm  postura 
which  he  had  assumed,  any  more  than  his  mastei'a 
wrath  could  distuib  the  composure  of  the  minstrel'a 
bearing. 

"Confess  thou  hast  lied,"  said  the  Constablei 
releasing  him,  after  having  effected  by  his  violence 
no  greater  d^^ree  of  agitation  than  the  exertion  of 
human  force  produces  uDon  the  Rocking  Stones  of 
the  Druids,  which  may  he  shaken,  ind^,  but  nQt 
displaced. 

"  Were  a  lie  to  buy  my  own  life,  yea,  the  lives  of  all 
my  tribe,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  I  would  not  tell  one. 
But  troth  itself  is  ever  termed  falsehood  when  jt 
counteracts  the  train  of  our  passions." 

"  Hear  him,  Philip  Guarine,  hear  him  I"  exclaimttl 
the  Constable,  turning  hastily  to  his  squire :  "  He  telle 
me  of  my  disgrace— of  the  dishonour  of  my  house— 
of  the  depravity  of  those  whom  I  have  loved  the  beat 
in  the  worid— he  tells  me  of  it  with  a  calm  look,  an 
eye  compoeed,  an  unfaltering  tongue.— Is  this— can  it 
be  natural  ?  Is  De  Lacy  sunk  so  low.  that  his  die- 
honour  shall  be  told  by  a  common  strolling  minstrel, 
as  calmly  as  if  it  were  a  theme  for  a  vam  ballad!  ' 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  make  it>)ne^  ha  I"  as  he  concluded, 
darting  a  fbrious  glance  at  the  niinstreL 

"  Perhaps  I  might,  my  lord,"  replied  the  minstrel, 
"  were  it  not  that  I  must  record  therein  the  disg;raca 
of  Renault  Vidal,  who  served  a  lord  without  either 
natience  to  bear  insults  and  wrongs,  or  spirit  to  re- 
venge them  on  the  authors  of  his  shame."^ 

"  Thou  art  right,  thou  art  right,  good  fellow,"  said 
the  Constable,  nastily;  "it  is  vengeance  now  alone 
whichisleftus— And  yet  upon  whom  r 

As  he  spoke,  he  walked  shortly  and  hastily  to  and 
fro;  and,  becoming  suddenly  silent,  stood  still  an^ 
wrung  his  hands  with  deep  emotion. 

"  I  told  thee,"  said  the  minstrel  to  Guarine,  "  that 
my  muse  would  find  a  tender  part  at  last.  Dost  thou 
remember  the  bull  fight  we  saw  in  Spain  ?— A  thoa- 
sand  little  darts  perplexed  and  annoyed  the  nobia 
animal,  ere  be  received  the  last  deadly  thrust  from 
the  lance  of  the  Moorish  cavalier."  „  , 

"Man,  or  fiend,  be  which  thou  wilt,"  replied 
Guarine,  "that  can  thus  drink  in  with  pleasure,  imd 
'contemplate  at  your  ease,  the  misery  of  another,!  bid 
thee  beware  of  me  I  Utter  thy  cold-blooded  taunts  in 
some  other  ear;  for  if  my  tongue  bo  blunt,  I  wear  a 
sword  that  is  sharp  enough."  • 

"  Thou  hast  seen  me  among  swords,"  answcfed 
the  minstrel,  "and  knowest  How  little  terror  th^ 
have  for  such  as  I  am/*  Yet  as  he  sWie  he  drew 
off  from  the  esquire.  He  had,  in  fact  only  addjp^sed 
him  in  that  sort  of  fulness  of  heart,  which  would  hava 
vented  itself  in  soliloquy  if  alone^  and  now  poured 
itself  out  on  the  nearest  auditor,  without  the  .^akff 
being  entirely  conscious  of  the  sentiments  which  hia 
speech  excited.  ,    ,    ,        ,  ^.  ^       ,   *  , ,     , 

Few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the. Constable  of 
Chester  had  regained  the  calm  external  semblance 
with  which,  until  this  last  dreadful  wound,  he  had 
borne  all  the  inflictions  of  fortune.  He  turned  to- 
wards his  followers,  and  addressed  the  minsti^l  with 
his  usual  calmness,  "Thou  art  right,  good  felww, 
he  said,  "  in  what  thou  eaidst  to  xne  but  now,  and  1  , 
»9» 


TALES  OP  THE  CRUSADERS. 
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IbighnB  thee  |he  taunt  which  accompanied  thy  mod 
counsel.  Speak  out,  in  God's  name,  and  speak  to 
one  prepared  to  endure  the  evil  which  Qod  hath  sent 
him.  Certesi  a  good  knight  is  best  known  in  battle 
And  a  Christian  m  the  time  of  trouble  and  adveraitv." 

The  tone  in  which, the  Constable  spoke  seemed  to 
produce  a  corresponding  effect  ufSon  the  deportment 
of  his  followers.  The  minstrel  dropped  at  once  the 
cynical  and  audacious  tone  in  which  ne  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  tamper  with  the  passions  of  his  masier ; 
end  in  language  simple  and  respectful  and  which 
Oven  approaohal  to  sympathy,  informed  him  of  the 
e?il  news  which  he  had  collected  during  his  absence. 
It  was  indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  to  admit 
Monthermer  and  his  forces  into  her  castle,  had  of 
coarse  given  circulation  and  credence  to  all  the  ca- 
lumnies which  had  been  circulated  to  her  prejudice, 
and  that  of  Damian  de  Lacy  {  and  there  were  many 
who,  for  various  causes,  were  mterested  in  spreading 
and  supporting  these  slanders.  A  laige  force  had 
been  sent  into  the  country  to  subdue  the  insurgent 
poasanu;  and  the  knights  arid  nobtes  despatched  fbr 
that  poipose,  failed  not  to  avenge  to  the  uttermost, 
imon  die  wretched  plebeians,  the  noble  blood  which 
thev  had  spilled  during  their  temporair  triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock  were 
ihfected  with  the  same  persuasion.  Blamed  by  manv 
for  a  hasty  and  cowardly  Surrender  of  a  post  which 
miglit  have  been  defended,  they  endeavoured  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  by  alleging  the  hostile  demonstrations 
of  De  Lacy's  cavahry  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  prema- 
ture submission. 

These  rumours,  supported  bv  such  interested  testi- 
mony spr^d  wide  and  far  through  the  land;  and, 
joinea  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  Damian  had  sougjit 
refugB  in  the  strong  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse, 
which  was  now  defending  itself  against  the  royal 
arms,  animated  the  numerous  enemi^  of  the  house  of 
De  Lacy,  and  drove  its  vassals  and  mends  almost  to 
despair,  as  men  reduced  either  to  disown  their  feudal 
allegiance,  or  renounce  that  still  more  sacred  fealty 
which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelh'gence  that  the 
-'e  and  active  monarch  by  whom  the  sceptre  of 
^and  was  then  swayed,  was  moving  towards  that 


of  the  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which  Guy  Mon- 
Chermer  had  nearly  accomplished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends  and  de- 
pendants of  the  House  of  Lacy  scarcely  knew  which 
hand  to  turn  to,  Randal,  the  Constable's  kinsman, 
and,  after  Damian,  his  heir,  suddenly  appeared 
amongst  them,  with  a  royal  commission  to  raise  and 
command  snch  followers  of  the  family  as  might  not 
Mire  to  be  involved  in  the  supposed  treason  of  the 
Constable's  delegate.  In  troublesome  times,  men*s 
vices  are  forgotten,  provided  they  display  activity, 
courage,  and  prudence,  the  virtues  then  most  required; 
and  the  appearance  of  Randal,  who  was  by  no  means 
deficient  m  any  of  these  attributes,  was  received  as  a 
good  omen  by  the  followers  of  his  cousin.  Hiey 
Quickly  gathered  around  him,  surrendered  to  the  royal 
mandate  such  strong  holds  as  they  possessed,  and,  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  any  participation  in  die  d- 
leoed  crimes  of  Daniian,  they  distin^shed  them- 
■eivea.  mider  Randal's  command,  agamst  such  scat- 
tered bodies  of  peasantry  as  still  kept  the  field,  or 
lurked  in  the  mountains  and  passes ;  and  conducted 
themselves  with  such  severity  after  success,  as  made 
the  troops  even  of  Monthermer  appear  gentle  and 
clement  in  comparison  of  those  of  De  Lacy.  Finally, 
%ith  the  banner  of  his  ancient  house  displayed,  and 
fliris  hundred  good  men  assembled  under  it,  Randal 
appeared  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  joined 
H«iry*scanip  there. 

The  castle  was  already  hardly  pressed,  and  the  few 
gCfenders,  disabled  by  wounds,  watching,  and  priva- 
npn,  had  now  the  additional  disconragement  to  see 
riiMayed  against  thw  walla  the  only  banner  in  Eng- 
•and,  under  which  they  had  hoped  fbrces  might  be 
ll*jstand  £ur  their  aid. 


The  high-spirited  entreaties  of  Eveline,  unbeat  bf 
adversity  and  want,  gradually  lost  effect  on  the  de- 
fenders of  the  castle ;  and  proposals  for  surrender  wm 
urged  and  discussed  by  a  tumultuary  counci,  ioio 
which  not  only  the  inferior  officers,  but  many  H"  ik 
common  men,  had  thrust  themselves,  as  in  a  peziod 
of  such  general  distress  as  unlooses  all  the  bondi  if 
discipline,  and  leaves  each  man  at  Uberty  to  took 
and  act  for  himself.  To  their  surprise,  in  the  midist  of 
their  discussions,  Damian  de  Lacy,  arisen  from  tbc 
aick-bed  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  ooofiad^ 
appeared  among  them,  pale  and  fiseble,  his  cheek 
tinged  with  the  ghastly  look  which  is  left  by  longifl- 
ness— he  leaned  on  his  page  AmeloL  "  GSentleoxi^" 
he  said,  *'  and  soldiers— yet  why  should  I  call  ni 
either?— Gentlemen  are  ever  ready  to  die  in  bcMf 
of  a  hidy— soldiers  hold  life  in  scorn  oompased  to  thor 
honour.^' 

"  Out  upon  him !  out  upon  hun  f  ezclaiimd  OMif 
the  soldiers,  interrupting  him;  "he  would havto^ 
who  are  innocent,  die  the  death  of  traitor^  aadte 
hariged  in  our  armour  Over  the  walls,  rather  than  |nt 
with  his  leman." 

"  Peace,  irreverent  alave !"  saki  Damian,  in  a  vohi 
like  thunder,  "or  my  last  blow  shall  be  a  meaa  osl 
aimed  against  such  a  caitiff  as  thoa  art.— And  ys^ 
he  contmued,  addressing  the  rest,— "you,  who  an 
shrinking  from  the  toils  of  irour  profession,  htam 
if  you  persist  in  a  course  of  honour,  death  may  dw 
them  a  few  years  sooner  than  it  needa  most— f04 
who  are  scared  like  children  at  the  sight  of  a  deuA 
head,  do  not  suppose  that  Damian  de  Lacy  vov 
desire  to  dielter  nimsdf  at  the  expense  of  those  Irn 
whichyou  hold  so  dear.  Make  your  hargaioiolk 
King  Heniy.  Deliver  me  up  to  hisjustice.  or  hi$  &»• 
verity ;  or,  if  you  h'ke  it  better,  strike  my  head  froa 
my  oody,  aodhuri  it.  as  a  peace-offering^  from  4i 
walls  01  the  casde.  To  God,  in  his  good  time^  will  I 
trust,  fer  the  clearance  of  mine  honour.  In  a  wdL 
surrender  me,  dead  or  aliv&  or  open  the  gates  m 
permit  me  to  surrender  myself.  Only,  aa  ye  are  bm. 
since  I  may  not  say  better  of  ye,  care  at  least  for  m 
safety  of  your  mistress,  and  make  such  tenna  as  aor 
secure  hui  safety,  and  aave  yourselves  from  tbb  (&•• 
honour  of^bang  held  cowardly  and  peijured  caiiiftil 

"Afethinks  the  youth  speskswell  and  reaaonaUy,' 
said  Wilkin  Flammock.  **  Let  us  e^en  make  a  graoi 
of  surrendering  his  body  up  to  the  Song,  and  aseot 
thereby  such  terms  as  we  can  foi*  oursciVes  and  Ai 
lady,  ere  the  last  morsel  of  our  provision  is  odtt* 
sumed."  . . 

"  I  would  hardly  have  proposed  this  measnr^''  mi 
or  rather  mumbled.  Father  Aldrovand,  who  Dsdit* 
cendy  lost  four  of  his  front  teeth  by  a  stone  froai  t 
sling;-" yet,  being  so  generously  offered  by  the  paitr 
principally  concerned,  I  hold  with  the  learoed  ackofr 
ast,  VoUnHnonM  i^ria."  ^ 

*' Priest  and  Fleming,"  said  the  old  baiSner-aa^ 
Ralph  Genvil,  "I  see  how  the  wind  stirreth  you;  bst 
you  deceive  yourselves  if  you  thinkto  make  our  yooag 
master.  Sir  Damian,  a  scape-goat  lor  your  light  la^^* 
Nay,  never  frown  nor  fumcL  Sir  Damian ;  if  yoo  kaav 
nut  your  safest  course,  we  know  it  for  yon. — PcH^am- 
crs  of  De  Lacy,  throw  yourselves  on  your  horsey  vai 
two  men  on  one,  if  it  be  necessary— we  will  take  tte 
stubborn  boy  in  the  midst  of  us.  and  the  dainty  si|oiB 
Amelot  shall  be  prisoner  too,  if  ne  trouble  ua  with  Ui 
peevish  opposition.  Then  let  us  make  a  fair  sal^ 
upon  the  siegers.  Those  who  can  cut  their  w«  ^ 
through  will  shift  well  enough ;  those  who  fall,  an 
be  provided  for."  •      .  .      ,  j 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  of  Lacy'sband,  approvai 
this  proposal.  Whilst  the  followers  of  Borenger  «■* 
postulated  in  loud  and  angry  toniv  Eveline,  saah  ' 
moned  by  the  tumult,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  appaaii 
it;  and  the  anger  and  entreaties  of  Damian  vtfs 
equally  lost  on  his  followers.  To  each  and  either  tai 
answer  was  the  same. 

"  Have  you  no  care  of  it— Because  you  love  fsr 
amount  is  it  reasonable  you  should  throw  away  fQ0t 
life  and  ours  ?'*  So  exclaimed  Genvil  to  De  Laai 
and  in  softer  language,  but  with  e(iual  obatinaey,  tha 
followers  of  Raymond  Bemiger  refused  on  the  pratet 
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Flanunock  had  ntmCod  from  the  tumult, 

when  h«  nw  the  turn  which  mattera  had  taken.  He 
Jeft  the  eaitle  by  a  sally-port,  of  which  he  had  been 
iatniited  with  the  key,  and  proeeeded  without  obaer- 
vatioa  or  oppooition  to  the  royal  camp,  where  he 
jeqiiBatad  acoes  to  the  Sovereign.  Thia  was  easily 
obtained,  and  Wilkin  opeedily  sound  hiroseLf  in  the 
preeenoe  of  King  Henry.  The  monarch  was  in  his 
veyal  pavitioo,  attended  by  two  of  his  sons,  Richaid 
and  John,  who  afterwards  swayed  the  soeiptre  of 
BfMJaml  with  vary  different  auspioeB. 

"^ow  nowl— What  art  thouT'  was  the  loyal 
question. 

**An  honest  man,  fipDm  the  eastla  of /the  Qarde 


*Tfaou  mayesthe  honest,"  lepUed  the  SoveteiKn, 
**  but  tboo  comest  from  a  nest  or  traitors." 

**  Sach  as  diey  are^  my  lord,  it  is  ray  purpose  to  put 
Ifaem  at  your  rdyal  di^msal  t  for  thmr  have  n6  longer 
the  wisdom  to  guide  themaohras,  and  lack  alike  pro- 
'  dwsce  to  hoM  oot,  and  graoe  to  submit  But  I  would 
fint  know  of  your  grace  to  what  terma  you  will  admit 
the  Menders  of  yonder  garrison  T 

*'1V>  soefa  as  kui0i  give  to  traitorB,"  said  Henry, 
■lomly^"  sharp  knives  and  tough  cords." 

"  Nay,  ray  gracious  lord,  you  must  be  kinder  than 
tfiat  amounts  Ul  if  the  castle  is  to  be  nndered  by  my 
means ;  else  will  your  cords  and  knives  have  only  my 
poor  body  to  work  upon,  and  yon  will  he  as  far  as  ever 
nom  the  icskle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

tlie  King  looked  at  him  fiiedhr.  "  Thoa  knowest," 
ho  said,  **  tna  law  of  anna.  Here,  provoeUinarabal, 
•unde  a  traitor,  aiM)  yonder  stands  a  tree." 

**  And  bete  ia  a  throat,"  said  the  atoot-bearted  Flem- 
ing, Bobnttoning  the  collar  of  hia  doublet. 

^Bf  mine  honour,"  said  Prince  Richard,  *'  a  stnrdr 
ond  fitthful  yeoman !  It  were  better  send  suoh  fel- 
lows their  dinner,  and  then  boflet  it  out  with  them  for 
the  castle,  than  to  starve  them  as  the  beggarly  French- 
■Ipn  foanish  their  hounds." 

"i  Peace,  Richard,"  said  his  fiadier ;  '*  thv  wit  is  over 
green,  and  thy  bbod  over  hot,  to  make  thee  my 
eoansAtlor  here.— And  you,  knave,  speak  you  some 
reasonable  terms,  and  we  will  not  be  over  strict  with 


'Firot,  then,"mkl  the  Flenung,  "I  stipulate  fuU 
and  fieepaidon  for  life.  limh.  body  and  goods,  to  me, 
Wilkin  Flammock,  and  my  daughter  Rose." 

'^A  trae  Flemins,"  saia  Prince  Johni  "he  takes 
core  of  himself  in  the  first  instance." 

"His  reouest,"  aaki  the  King,  *'ia  reasonable.— 
What  nexir* 

**  Safety,  in  life,  honour,  and  land,  for  the  demoiseUe 
Eveline  Berenger." 

''How.  Sir  Knave!"  said  the  the  King,  angrily.  "  is 
It  Ibr  such  as  thou  to  dkstate  to  our  judgment  or  clem- 
ency in  tbe  case  of  a  noble  Norman  ladyl  Confine 
thjr  mediatKMi  to  such  as  thyself;  or  rather  render  us 
^nm  castle  without  farther  delay  i  and  be  assured  thy 
doing  so  wiH  be  of  mora  service  to  the  traitors  withim 
than  weeks  more  of  resistance^  which  must  and  ahali 
bo  bootless." 

The  Fleming  stood  sQent,  unwilling  to  surrender 
without  some  specific  terms,  yet  half  couTinoed,  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  the  garrispn  of  the 
Oarde  Doloureuse,  that  his  admitting  the  King's 
forces  would  be  perhaps,  the  best  he  could  do  for  Lady 
Bveline. 

"I  like  thy  fidelinr,  fellow,"  said  the  King,  whose 
nente  eye  perceived  the  straggle  in  the  Flemibg's 
bosom;  '*but  carry  net  thy  stubbornness  too  tar. 
Have  we  not  said  we  will  be  gracious  to  yonder oflbnd- 
crsL  ae  far  as  our  royal  duty  will  permit?" 

''And,  royal  father,"  said  Prince  John,  interposing, 
**  I  pniv  you  let  roe  have  the  graoe  to  take  first  posaes- 
gaoa  or  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  and  the  wardship  or  for- 
fieiture  of  the  ofTending  lady." 

"  Xprajr  you  also,  my  royal  lather,  to  grant  John'^s 
hooti,  eaia  hie  brother  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  mockery. 
••  Consider,  royal  father,  it  is  the  first  desire  he  hath 
shown  to  approach  tbe  barriers  of  the  castle,  though 
wo  have  attacked  them  forty  times  at  least.    Miury, 


oroesbow  and  nnnspnel  weio  biiiy  on  the  fomv 
occaaions,  and  it  is  Ufce  they  will  be  nient  nowj* 

*' Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  King;  "your  woidi^ 
aimed  at  thy  brother's  honour,  pierce  my  heart!— 
John,' thoa  hast  thy  boon  as  concerns  the  castle;  for 
this  unhappy  young  lady,  we  will  lake  her  in  our  own 
charge.— Fleming,  now  many  men  wilt  thou  under- 
Uko  to  admit?" 

Ere  Flammock  could  answer,  a  squire  approaofaed 
Prince  Richard,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  yet  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  all  present,  We  have  discovered  th^l 
some  internal  disturbance,  or  other  cause  unknownp 
has  withdrawn  many  of  the  warders  from  the  casdo 
walls,  and  that  a  sudden  attack  might" 

"  Doat  thou  hear  that,  John  7"  exclaimed  Richard. 
"Ladders  man— get  ladders,  and  to  the  wall  How 
I  should  delight  to  see  thee  on  the  highest  round— thy 
knees  shaking— thy  hands  grasping  convulsively,  like 
those  of  one  in  an  ague  fit— all  air  around  thee,  save  a 
baton  or  two  of  wood— the  moat  below— half-a-dmo 
pikes  at  thy  throat*' 

*' Peace,  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity  f 
said  his  fother,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  mingled  with  gnet 
"And  thou,  Johii,  get  ready  for  the  assault." 

"As  soon  aa  I  have  pot  on  my  armour.  ^Iher,** 
answered  the  Prince;  and  withdrew  slowly  with  a 
visage  so  pmik  as  to  promise  no  speed  in  his  pre- 
parations. 

His  brother  laughed  as  he  retired,  and  said  to 
his  squire,  **It  were  no  bad  jest^  Alberick,  to  carry 
the  place  ere  John  can  change  his  alk  doublet  for  a 
steel  one." 

So  saying,  he  hastOy  withdrew,  and  his  fether  ex* 
daimed  in  patemai  distress,  "  Out,  alas !  aamuch  too 
hot  as  his  brother  is  too  cold ;  but  it  is  the  manliec 
fault— Gloucesier,"  said  he  to  that  celebrated  earL 
"  take  sufficient  strength,  and  follow  Prince  Richard 
to  guard  and  austain  nim.  If  any  one  can  rule  him. 
it  must  be  a  knight  of  thy  established  fame.  .,41a*i 
alas!  for  what  am  have  I  deserved  the  affliction  of 
these  cruel  family  feuds !" 

"  Be  comforted,  my  lord,"  said  the  chancellor,  who 
was  also  in  attendance. 

"  Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  father,  whose  sons  are 
at  discord  with  each  other,  and  agree  only  in  their 
disobedisnoeto  him  1" 

Thus  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom  no.v  ' 


or,  generally  speaking,  more  fortunate  monarch,  evet 
sat  upon  the  throne  ot  England ;  yet  whose  life  is  a 
striking  iUustEatk>n|  how  family  diasensbns  can  tsr- 
nish  the  most  brilhant  lot  to  which  Heaven  permits 
humanity  to  aspire ;  and  how  litde  gratified  ambition, 
eztendecT  powsr,  and  the  highest  reputation  m  war 
and  in  peaces  can  do  towarda  curing  the  wound«  of  ^ 
domestic  affliction.  ... 

The  sudden  and  fiery  attack  of  Richard,  who  hao- 
tened  to  the  escalade  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  folio  w- 
eis,  collected  at  random,  had  the  complete  $Bect  of 
surprise ;  and  having  surmounted  the  walls  with  their 
ladoen,  before  the  contending  parties  within  were 
almost  aware  of  the  assaolt,  the  assailants  burst  opea 
the  gates,  and  admitted  Gloucester,  who  had  hastily 
followed  with  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms.  The 
garrison,  in  their  state  of  surprise,  confuswn,  and  dis  • 
union,  oi&rsd  but  little  resistance,  and  would  iiavo 
been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  plundered,  had 
not  Henry  himself  entered  it^  and  by  his  personal  ex- 
ertions and  authority,  reatrauied  the  ezoesses  of  tho 
dissolute  soldiery.  , 

The  King  conducted  himself,  considering  the  tunes 
and  the  provocation,  with  hiudable  moderation.  Ho 
contented  himself  with  disarming  an»  dismissing 
the  common  soldiers,  giving  them  some  trifle  to  carry 
them  out  of  the  country,  lest  want  should  lead  them 
to  form  themselves  into  bands  of  robber%  The  offi- 
cers were  more  severely  treated,  beins  for  the  greater 
Eart  thrown  into  dungeons,  to  abide  the  course  of  the 
iw.  In  particular,  imprisonment  was  the  lot  of  Da^ 
mian  de  Lacy,  against  whom,  believing  the  various 
charges  with  which  he  was  loaded,  Henry  wps  so 
highly  incensed,  that  he  purposed  to  moke  him  an 
example  to  all  false  knights  and  disloyal  subjects. 
To  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  he  assigned  her  own 
apartment  as aprison,  in  wluch  ahe  was  hunourablf  , 
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attended  by  Rose  and  Alice  bat  aiarded  with  the 
>utmo9t  strictness.  It  was  generally  imported  that 
her  demesnes  would  be  declared  a  for£eiture  to  tfie 
crown,  and  bestowed,  at  least  in  part,  upon  Randal 
de  Lacy,  who  had  done  good  service  during  the 
siege.  Her  person,  it  was  thought,  was  destined  to 
the  seclusion  of  some  distant  French  nunnery,  where 
ahe  might  at  leisure  repent  her  of  her  follies' and  her 
rashness. 

Father  Aldrovand  was  delivered  up  to  the  discipline 
of  his  convent,  long  experience  having  verjr  effectually 
*  '     ■         '  '  '  *  ■     '    :  on  the 

be  King 
.    lover  his 

frock,  he  with  difficulty  repressed  the  desire  to  cause 
him  to  be  hanged  over  the  battlements^  to  preach  to 
the  ravens. 

With  Wilkin  Flammock,  Henry  held  much  confer^ 
ence,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  and 
commerce;  on  which  the  sound-headed,  though  blunt- 
spoken  Fleming,  was  well  qualified  to  mstruct  an  in- 
telligent monarch.  "  Thy  intentions,"  he  said,  **  shall 
not  be  forgotten,  good  fellow,  though  they  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  head  long  valour  of  mf  son  Richard, 
which  has  cost  sAne  poor  caitiffs  their  lives—Richard 
loves  not  to  sheathe  a  bloodless  weapon.  But  thou 
and  thy  countrvmcn  shall  return  to  thy  mills  yonder, 
with  a  full  pardon  for  past  offences,  so  that  you  med- 
dle no  more  with  such  treasonable  mattera.*'^ 

**And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my  liege?"  said 
Flammock.  "  Your  Majesty  knows  well  we  are  vas- 
sals to  the  lord  of  this  castle,  and  must  follow  him  in 
battle." 

"It  shall  no  bnger  be  so,"  said  Henry;  "I  will 
form  a  community  of  Flemings  here,  and  thou,  Flam- 
mock. shalt  be  Mayor,  that  thou  mayst  not  plead 
feadalDbedienoe  for  a  relaT)se  into  treason." 

'^Treason,  my  liege!"  sakl  Flammock,  longing  vet 

Earce  venturing,  to  interpose  a  Word  in  behair  of 
ady  Eveline,  for  whom,  despite  the  constitutional 
coolness  of  his  temperament,  he  really  felt  much  in- 
terest—"I  would  that  your  Grace  but  justly  knew  how 
many  threads  went  to  that  woof." 

"reaccL  sirrah !— meddle  with  your  loom,"  said 
Henry;     and  if  we  deign  to  speak  to  thee  concern- 


ing the  mechanical  arts  which  thoa  dost  profess,  take 
it  for  no  warrant  to  intrude  farther  on  our  privacy." 
The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,,  and  in  silence ;  and 


^e  fate  of  the  unhappy  prisoners  remained  in  the 
King's  bosom.  He  himself  took  up*  his  lodging  in 
the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  a  convenient 
station  for  sending  abroad  partiea  to  suppress  and 
extinguish  all  the  embers  of  rebellion ;  and  so  active 
was  Randal  de  Lacy, on  these  occasions,  that  he 
appeared  daily  to  rise  in  the  King's  grace,  and  was 
gratified  with  considerable  grants  out  of  the  domains 
of  Berengier  and  Lacy,  which  the  King  seemed  al- 
ready to  treat  as  forfeited  -property.  Most  men  con- 
sidered this  growinx  favour  of  Randal  as  a  perilous 
omso,  both  for  the  lue  of  young  De  Lacy,  and  for  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Evehne. 


.  CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  vow,  a  TOW— I  have  a  tow  in  HoaTm. 
^all  1  brina  penurf  upon  inr  loul ) 
No,  Dot  for  Yenioa.— JCmAaiu  ^  Ytnkit. 

TiU  conclusion  of  the,  last  chapter  contains  the 
tidings  with  which  the  minstrel  greeted  his  unhappy 
master,  Hugo  de  Lacy;  not  indeed  with  the  same 
detail  of  circumstances  with  which  we  have  been 
able  to  invest  the  narrative,  but  so  as  to  infer  the 
general  and  appalling  facts,  that  his  betrothed  bride, 
and  beloved  and  trusted  kinsman,  had  leagued  toge- 
ther for  his  dishonour— 4iad  raised  the  banner  of 
rebellion  agninst  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  failing 
m  their  audacious  attempt,  had  brought  the  life  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  into  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lacy,  unless 
some  instant  remedy  could  be  found,  to  the  very 
rerge  of  ruin. 

vidal  marked  the  countenance  of  his  master  as  he 
spoke,  with  the  same  keen  observction  which  the 
dunuBoaa  gives  to  the  progress  of  his  dissecting 


knife.  There  was  gnsf  on  ths  Constsblf's  feaUBS 
—deep  grief— but  without  the  oi^ression  of  abssS' 
ment  or  prostration,  which  usually  acoomparaes  it: 
anger  and  shame  were  there—but  thev  were  botfasr 
a  noble  character,  seemingly  excited  Inr  his  bridt 
and  nephew's  transgressing  the  laws  of  allfgwncf, 
honour,  and  virtua  rather  tnsp  by  the  disgraos  ani 
damage  which  he  himself  sustained  thro*  their  warn. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  sstonished  at  this  change 
of  deportment,  from  the  sensitive  acuteness  of  agoof 
which  attended  the  beginning  of  "his  narrative,  that 
he  stepped  back  two  paces,  and  gazing  on  the  Cen- 
stabie  with  wonder  mixed  witfi  admiration,  ei- 
claimed,  "  We  have  heard  of  msrtyrs  in  Palestine,  bsi 
this  exceeds  them !" 

^'  Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friand,"  said  thsCos- 
stable,  patiently;  "  it  is  the  first  blow  of  theJaneed 
mace  which  pierces  or  8tuns--4hose  which  follow  in 
little  felt»» 

'« Think,  my  lord,"  ssid  Tidal,  "all  is  lost-km^ 
dominion,  high  omoa,  and  bright  fame — so  lait  a 
chief  among  nobles— now  a  poor  palmer !" 

*' Wouldat  thou  make  sport  with  my  misery  f  sai 
Hugo,  sternly;  "bat  even  diat  oomesof  course  W> 
hind  my  back,  and  why  should  it  not  be  endkmd 
when  said  to  my  face?— Know,  then,  ntunslrd.aad 

f>ut  it  in  song  if  you  list,  that  Hugo  De  l^cy.  hsvisa 
ost  all  hs  carried  to  Palestine,  and  all  which  hs  M 
at  home,  is  sdll  lord  of  his  own  mind ;  and  advenn 
can  no  more  shake  him,  than  the  breese  wkn 
strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves  can  t«ftr  up  the  tronk  ky 
the  roots." 

"  Now,  by  the  tomb  of  mv  fiither,"  said  the  ous- 
strel,  rapturouslv,  '*  this  roan'^B  noblenesb  is  too  mack 
for  my  resolve  r  and  stepping  hastily  to  the  Coosis- 
ble,  he  kneeled  on  one  knee^  and  caught  his  hand 
more  freely  than  the  state  mamtained  by  nneo  of  De 
Lacy*s  rank  usually  permitted. 

"Here,"  said  Vidal,  "on  this  hand— this  notib 
hand~>l  renounce"— 

But  ere  he  could  utter  anodier  word,  Hu|^  de  Lscf, 
who,  perhaps,  felt  the  freedom  of  the  acuoa  as  as 
intrusion  on  his  fallen  condition,  palled  back  Kii 
hand,  and  bid  the  minstrel,  with  a  stem  frown.  aM 
and  remember  that  misfortune  made  not  De  Lacy  i 
fitjpersona»B  for  a  mummery. 

Renault  vidal  rose  rebuked.  "I  had  forgot,"  he 
said,  "  the  distance  between  an  Armorican  vioer  ami 
a  high  Norman  baron.  I  thouf^ht  that  the  aamedeiMk 
of  sorrow,  the  same  burst  of  loy,  levelled,  for  a  b» 
meot  at  least,  those  artificial  oarrien  by  which  dmb 
are  divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is.  Live  within  thi 
Umits  of  your  rank,  as  heretofore  within  yourdoojos 
tower  and  your  fosses,  my  lord,  undisturbed  hy  the 
sympathy  of  any  mean  man  like  me.  I,  too,  hsie 
mv  duties  to  discharge." 

**  And  now  to  the  Garde  DoloureusOk"  said  the  ba- 
ron, turning  to  Philip Guahae— "God  knoweth  hsw 
well  it  deserveth  the  name  1— there  to  learn,  with  ok 
own  eyes  and  ears,  die  troth  of  these  woful  tidings.^ 
Dismount,  minstrel,  and  eive  me  thy  palfrey— I  woqU, 
Guarine,  that  I  had  one  for  thee— as  for  Vidal,  hisa^ 
tendance  is  less  necessary.  I  will  face  m  v  Ibei^  or 
my  misfortunes,  like  a  man— that  be  assnrsa  of,  vul- 
er :  and  look  not  So  sullen,  knave— I  will  not  itavf' 
old  adherents." 

"  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  forget  you,  my  kmi" 
replied  the  minstrel,  with  his  usual  dubious  tone  al 
look  and  emphasis.  ^ 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to  prick  lor- 
wards,  two  persons  appeared  on  the  path,  moupid 
on  one  horse,  who,  hidden  by  some  dwarf-wood,ha4 

*  Such  an  expreation  it  aaid  to  have  boen  lued  by  Maadha 
tha  celebrated  ■muxgtor.  while  in  tlie  act  of  bcina  lirokea  apt* 
the  wheel.  Tliii  dreadnil  pttniriiment  comiiita  in  tliaiaxcea 
Uoner.  with  a  bar  of  iron,  breakinf  Ui«  iliniilrlnrhonaa,  ama  < 
titirh-bones,  and  le^a  of  the  chminal,  ukiiif  hia  tf  taraaii 
•Idas.  Tlie  uttni«hinent  ia  coneluded  br  a  bfow  acfOM  *• 
breast,  called  the  coup  i»  grace,  beeaui^e  it  mnoTea  Oie  tmStm  , 
OoQi  hid  aronjr.  When  Mandrtn  received  the  aeesod  bia« 
over  the  left  aliotilder  bone,  Im  lauf  hed.  Bla  coBftsaor  » 
quired  tite  reaaun  of  demeanoar  ao  unbacohiing  hia  aiMUNa 
"  I  only  laaffh  at  my  own  folly,  mr  fatlier,"  aoawered  Slatidns 
"  who  could  mippoae  that  iien«ibiUiy  of  pain  Phonld  eontiaaa 
ifter  the  nervoua  lyatem  had  beoir  oompletalj  denugad  by  iSt 
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r  near  them  withoat  beinff  peroehrad.    thej 
._  I  tad  femile;  and  the  man,  who  rode  fore> 

noat^  waa  8iK;h,  a  picture  of  lamine,  aa  the  eyea  of  the 
inlffmna  had  acaroe  witnoaaod  in  all  the  wairted  lands 
tkroaidi  which  they  had  travelled.  Hia  featuree,  natu- 
ndljr  naip  and  thin,  had  diaappeared  almoat  entirely 
aaxMiff  the  uncombed  gray  beard  and  haira  with 
which  the^'wera  overahadowed;  and  it  was  but  the 
leiimpae  of  a  bng  noee,  that  aeemod  aa  ahan  as  the 
adiee  of  a  knifi\  and  the  twinklinff  sparkle  of  oia  gray 
MS.  which  gave  any  intimation  of  his  lineamente. 
Mb  leg.in  the  wide  old  boot  which  encloaed  it,  looked 
Jibe  the  handle  of  a  mop  left  by  chance  in  a  pail— his 
arms  were  about  the  thickneaa  of  liding-roda^and 
anch  parte  of  hia  peraon  aa  were  not  concealed  by  the 
tnttera  of  a  huntsman's  casaock.  aeemed  rather  the 
apnendagea  of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 

The  £MRiale  who  aat  behind  thia  spectre  exhibited 
abo  aoma  aympioms  of  eztenuatkm;  but  being  a 
bravejolly  dame  naturally,  famine  had  not  been  able 
to  leader  ber  a  spectacle  ao  ruefa!  aa  the  anatomy  be- 
Innd  which  ahe  roda  Dame  OiUian'a  cheek  (for  it 
waa  the  reader'a  old  aoqnaintanoe)  had  indeed  loat 
the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer,  and  the  amoothneea  of 
oomiilenon  which  art  and  eaay  living  had  formerly 
aobadtoced  for  the  mors  delicate  bkwm  of  youth ;  ho- 
eyea  were  aunken,  and  had  loat  much  ot  their  bokl 
and  roguish  loscre;  but  ahe  waa  atill  in  aome  mea- 
aore  hmal£  and  the  remnants  of  former  finery,  toge- 
ther, with  the  tight-drawn  scarlet  hose,  though  sorely 
foded,  ahowed  still  a  lamnant  of  coquettish  pre- 


So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  pilgriina, 
aihe  bcoan  to  pnnch  Raool  with  the  end  of  her  ndinff- 
rod.  ^Try  thy  new  trade,  man,  ainoe  thou  art  unfit 
for  any  other—to  the  good  men— to  them— crave  their 
charity." 

**Beg  fix>m  beggaraf'— muttered  Raoal;  "Aat 
wcie  hawking  at  sparrows,  dame." 

"It  will  bring  our  hand  in  use^  though,"  said  Gil- 
lian ;  and  commenced,  in  a  whining  tone,  **  God  love 
you.  holy  men,  who  have  had  the  grace  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  what  is  mora,  have  bad  the  grace  to 
come  back  again ;  I  pray,  bestow  aome  of  vour  alms 
^pon  my  poor  old  husband,  who  is  a  miserable  object, 
aa  you  see^nd  upon  one  who  has  the  bad  luck  to  be 
bis  wife— Heaven  help  me  f' 

"Peace,  woman,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 
aaki  the  Constable,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  bridle 
€i  the  horse—"  I  have  present  occasion  for  that  hone, 
and" 

"By  the  banting-horn  of  St  Hubert,  but  thou 

**'^^  him  not  without  blowa !"  answered  the  old 


lan.    "  A  fine  world  it  is^  when  palmen  turn 

horae-atealen." 

''Peace,  fellow  P'  aaid  the  Conatable,  atemlyr-*'! 
aay  I  have  occaaion  preaently  for  the  aervice  of  thy 
hane.  Here  be  two  gold  boants  for  a  day's  uae  of 
the  bmte;  it  is  well  worth  the  fee-simple  of  him, 
wete  he  never  returned." 

''Bat  the  palfrey  is  an  old  acquainttnoe,  maater," 
nid  Raool;  **  and  if  perchance'*— 

**Oat  D|K»n  your  if  and  pnxhanee  both,"  aakl*the 
dame,  |Hving  her  husband  ao  determined  a  throat  aa 
well  nigh  pushed  him  out  of  the  saddle.  "  Off  the 
horse !  and  thank  God  and  this  worthy  man  for  the 
help  he  has  sent  us  in  extremity.  What  signifies  the 
palfrey,  when  we  have  not  enough  to  get  food  either 
for  the  brute  or  ourselves  1  not  though  we  would 
eat  grase  and  com  with  him.  like  King  Somebody, 
virhom  the  good  father  used  to  read  us  to  aleep 
about." 

"A  truce  with  your  prating,  dame,"  said  Raoul, 
ofiering  hia  aasistance  to  help  her  from  the  croupe ; 
hoc  ahe  j>referred  that  of  Guarine,  who,  though  ad- 
vanced in  yeara^  retained  the  advantage  of  bib  stout 
sodierly  figure. 

'*  I  humbly  thank  your  goodneaa,"  aaid  ahe,  as, 
(having  firet  kissed  hcv,)  the  squire  set  her  on  the 
KTOvnd.  **  And,  pray,  ^r,  are  ye  come  from  the  Holy 
Land  'i-^Heard  ye  any  tidings  there  of  him  that  was 
Conatable  of  Chester?" 

De  Lacy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing  the  pil- 
ban  from  behind  the  aaddlet  stopped*  short  in  his 


taak,  and  aaid,  *'Ha,  dame!  what  would  yon  with 
himT'       "~^        ■*.  .  ' 

"  A  great  deal  good  palmer,  an  I  could  light  on 
him;  for  his  lands  and  offices  are  all  to  be  given,  it's 
like/to4hat  false  thief;  his  kinsman." 

"  What  i— to  Damian,  his  nephew  1"  exclaimed  the 
Conatable,  in  a  harah  and  haaty  tone. 

"Lord,  how  you  startle  me^  air!"  aaid  Gillian; 
then  continued,  turning  to  Philip  Guarine^  **Yoor 
friend  is  a  haaty  man,  belike." 

'*It  ia  the  facdt  of  the  aun  he  baa  lived  under  aa 
long,"  aaid  the  aquire;  "but  look  you  answer  hia 
questions  truly,  eiid  he  will  make  it  the  better  for 
you." 

Gillian  instantly  took  the  hint  '*  Waa  it  Damian 
de  Lacy  you  asked  after?— Alas!  poor  young  gentle- 
man I  no  ofilcea  or  lands  for  him— more  like^  to  have 
a  goHowa-caat,  poor  lad— and  all  for  naught,  aa  I  am 
a  true  dame.  Damian  1— no,  na  it  ia  not  Damiaa 
nor  damaon  neither— but  Randal  Lacy,  that  must  rule 
the  roast,  and  have  all  the  old  man'a  lands,  and  liv- 
inea,  and  lordahipa." 

^*  WhatT'  saidfthe  Constable—"  before  they  know 
whether  the  old  man  ia  dead  or  no?— Methinks  that 
were  againat  law  and  reaaon  both." 

**  Ay,  but  Randal  Lacy  haa  brought  about  leaa  likely 
matterai    Look  you,  he  hath  sworn  to  the  Kinc  that  * 
they  have  true  tidinga  of  the  Constable^a  death— ay, 
ana  let  him  alone  to  make  them  soothfest  enough,  u 
the  Constable  were  once  within  hia  danger." 

"  Indeed  I"  aaid  the  Conatable.  **  But  you  are  foi|^ 
ing  talea  on  a  noble  gentleman.  Come,  come,  dame^ 
yon  say  thia  bectfUse  you  like  not  Randal  Lac^." 

"  Like  him  not !— And  what  reaaon  have  I  to  like 
him,  I  trow?"  answered  Gillian.  ^'lait  becauae  he 
aeduced  my  simplicity  to  let  him  into  the  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuae— ay,  oftener  than  onoe  or  twice 
either— when  he  waa  disguised  aa  a  pedlar,  and  told  ' 
him  all  the  aecreta  of  the  family,  and  how  the  boy 
Damian.  and  the  girl  Eveline,  were  dying  of  love 
vrith  each  other,  but  had  not  courage  to  say  a  word 
of  it,  for  fear  of  the  Conatable,  though  he  were  a 
thousand  miles  off?- You  seem  concerned,  worthy 
sir— may  I  offer  your*  reverend  wonhip  a  trifling  tup 
from  my  bottle,  which  is  sovereign  for  tremor  eordu 
and  fits  of  the  spleen  V 

"No,  no."  ejaculated  De  Lacy—" I  was  but  grieved 
with  the  shooting  of  an  old  wound.  But  dam^,  I  war- 
rant me  this  Damian  and  Eveline,  as  you  caU  them, 
became  better,  closer  frienda^  in  timeT^ 

"  They  1— not  they  indeed,  poor  simpletons  P'  an- 
awered  the  dame :  "  they  war  ted  some  wise  counsellor 
t«go  between  and  advise  them.  For,  look  you,  sir,  if  old 
Huj9o  be  dead,  aa  is  most  like,  it  were  mqre  natural 
that  his  bride  and  his  nephew  should  inherit  his  lands, 
than  this  same  Randal,  who  is  but  a  distant  kina- 
man,  and  foreworn  caitiff*  to  boot— Would  you  thinlc 
it,  reverend  pilgrim,  after  the  mountabis  of  gold  ha 
promiaed  me?— When  the  castle  waa  taken,  and  he 
saw  I  oould  serve  him  no  more,  he  called  me  old  bel- 
dame, and  spoke  of  the  beadle  and  the  cuckingrstool. 
—Yes,  reverend  sir,  old  beldame  and  cucking-stool 
were  his  best  words,  when  he  knew  I  had  no  one  tn 
take  my  part,  save  old  Raoul,  who  calmot  take  his 
owik  But  if  grim  old  JR[ug:h  bring  back  his  weather- 
beaten  carcass  from  Palestine,  and  have  but  half  the 
devil  in  him  which  *he  had  when  he  waa  fool  enough 
togo  awayv.  Saint  Mary,  but  I  will  do  hia  kinsmaira 
office  to  him  f 

Ttiere  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done  speaking. 

"  Thou  aay'at  at  length  exclaimed  the  Constable, 
"  that  Damian  de  Lacy  and  Eveline  love  each  other, 
yet  are  unponscious  oi  guilt,  or  falsehood,  or  ingrati- 
tude to  me— I  would  aay,  to  their  relative  in  Pales- 
tine r 

"  Love,  airV— in  troth  and  ao  it  is— they  do  love  eacli 
other,"  said  Gillian;  "but  it  is  like  angels— or  lute       ^ 
lambs— or  like  fools,  if  you  will :  for  they  would  never 
so  much  as  have  spoken  together,  but  for  a  prank  of, 
that  same  Randal  Lacy's.", 

"How!"  demanded  the  Constable— "a  prank  of 
Randal's  ?— What  motive  had  he  that  these  two 
aliould  meet  T* 

"Nay,  their  meeting  waa  none  of  hia  ndungi  bat 
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be  had  fcnnta  a  plan  to  cany  off  the  Ladf  Evaline 
himaelil  for  He  w&a  a  wild  rover,  this  same  Randal ; 
and  80  he  came  diagnised  as  a  menehant  of  falcons, 
and  trained  out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and  the  Lad/ 
Eveline,  and  all  ot  as,  as  if  to  have  an  hour's  mirth 
in  hawking  at  the  heron.  But  he  had  a  band  of 
Welsh  kites  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  us ;  and  but 
for  the  sudden  making  in  of  Damian  to  our  rescue,  it 
la  undescribable  to  thmk  what  might  have  come  of 
us ;  and  Damian  being  hurt  in  Ipk  onslaught,  was 
carried  to  the  Grarde  Doloureose  m  mere  neoesBity : 
and  but  to  save  his  life,  it  is  ray  belief  my  lady  woiud 
never  have  asked  him  to  cross  the  drawbridge,  even 
ifhe  had  offered/' 

"  Woman."  said  the  Constable,  "think  what  thou 
aay'stl  If  thou  hast  done  evil  in  theee  matters  here* 
tofore,  as  I  suspect  from  thine  own  .story,  think  not 
to  put  it  right  by  a  train  of  new  falsehoods,  meielj 
fiom  spite  at  missing  thy  reward." 

"Palmer,"  said  old  Raoul.  with  his  brobta-toned 
voice,  cracked  by  many  a  haUoOk  "  I  am  wont  to  leave 
the  business  «f  tale-bearing  to  my  wi£»  Gillian,  who 
will  tongue-pad  it  with  any  shrew  in  Christendom. 
But  thou  qieak'st  like  one  having  some  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  therefore  I  will  tell  thee  plainly, 
that  although  thia  woman  has  published  her  oWn 
I  aname  in  avowing  her  correspondence  with  that  same 
Randal  Laey,  yet  what  she  has  said  is  true  as  the 
fipspel ;  and,  were  it  my  last  word,  I  would  say  that 
Damian  and  the  lady  Eveline  are  innocent  of  all  treason 
and  all  dishonesty,  as  is  the  babe  ttnbom.->But  what 
avails  What  the  hke  of  us  say^  ^bo  are  even  driven  to 
the  very  begging  for  mere  support,  after  having:  lived 
at  a  good  house,  and  in  a  good  lord's  aervico--ble8s- 
iog  be  with  hun  .*" 

^  But  haric  you,"  continued  the  Constable,  "  are 
there  left  no  ancient  servants  of  the  house,  that  could 
wpeak  out  as  well  as  youl" 

"Humph!"  answered  the  huntsman— "men  are 
not  willing  to  babble  when  Randal  Lacy  is  cracking 
his  thong  above  their  heads.  Many  are'slain^  or 
starved  to  death— eome  disposed  of— some  spirited 
away.  But  there  are  the  weaver  Flammock  and  his 
daughter  Rose,  who  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as 
wedo." 

"What!— Wilkin  Flammock,  the  stout  Nether- 
lander?" said  the  Constable;  "he  and  his  blunt  but 
true  daughter  Rose  1— I  will  venture  my  life  on  their 
faith.  Where  dwell  they  1— What  has  been  their  lot 
amidst  these  changes  V  / 

"And  in  God's  name  who  are  you  that  ask  these 
questions r'  said  Dame  Gillian.  "Husband,  bus- 
Mnd— we  have  been  too  froe;  there  is  something  in 
Viat  look  and  that  tone  which  I.  should  remember?' 

"  Ves,  look  at  me  more  fixedly,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble, throwing  back  the  hood  wmch  had  hitherto  in  a 
great  degree  obscured  his  features. 

"On  your  knees— on  Vour  knees.  Raoul !"  exclaimed 
Gnlluin,  dropping  on  her  own  at  the  same  time ;  "it 
is  the  Constable  himself;  and  he  ha/s  heard  me  call 
himoldHi^l" 

"  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the  Consta- 
ble, at  least,"  replied  De  Lacy ;  "  and  old  Hugh  will- 
ingly foi^ves  vour  freedom,  m  consideration  of  your 
good  new&  Where  are  Flammock  and  his  daugh- 
ter r' 

"  Rose  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline,  said  Dame  Gillian ; 
^  her  ladyship,  belike,  chose  her  for  bower-woman  in 
place  of  me,  although  Rose  was  never  fit  to  attire  so 
much  as  a  Dutch  doU." 

"The  faithful  giril"  said  the  Constable.     "And 

where  is  Flammock  7" 

"Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favour  from  the 

'  King,"  said  Raoul ;  "  and  is  at  his  own  house,  with 

his  rabble  of  weavers,  close  beside  the  Battle-bridge, 

'   %/iaS'^i^^T^        ^  ^^  where  your  lor^shipquellea 

"  TWtheV  will  I  then,"  said  the  Constable ;  "  and 
will  then  see  what  welcome  King  Henry  of  Anjou 
has  for  an  old  servant.  Vou  two  must  accompany 
nae.  • 

"Ky  lord,"  said  Gillian,  with  hesitation,  "you 
know  poor  folk  are  little  thanked  for  interference  with 
gnat  men's  afiairs.    I  trust  your  lordship  willbeable 


to  protect  ns  if  we  fpeak  the  tradi;  and  that  von  vfl 
not  look  back  with  displeasure  oft  what  I  didL  aelini 
for  the  best" 

"  Peace,  dame,  with  a  wanion  to  je  f'  aaid  Raod 
"  Will  you  think  of  yoor  own  okf  ainful  catess^ 
when  you  should  be  saving  your  sweet  yoong  raisuvH 
from  shame  and  oppression  ?— And  fiw  thy  ul  tongaa 
and  woree  practices,  his  loniabip  knows  tney  are  fintf 
in  the  bone  of  thee." 

"Peace,  good  fellow!"  said  the  CoBBtable;  **wi 
will  not  look  back  on  thywi£B's  errors,  and  your  fide- 
hty  shall  be  rewanied.**For  you,  my  faithful  foUov- 
ers,"  he  said,  turning  towranis  Guarine  and  Vida^ 
"  when  De  Lacy  shallnceive  his  rights,  of  wfaidb  he 
doubts  nothing,  his  first  wish  shall  oe  to  rewaid  yov 
fidelity." 

"  Mine,  snch  as  it  is,  has  been  andahaU  be,  itsswi 
reward,"  said  Vklal.  "  I  will  not  aooept  fiavoon  ttm 
him  in  prosperity,  who,  in  advorsitv.  nfuasd  me  kii 
hand— oar  account  stands  yet  open."^ 

"  Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool  i  but  thy  Mofianion  bslka 
privilege  to  be  hnoaorous,"^8aid  the  Cooatable,  wfam 
weadierbeaten  and  homely  features  k>oked  even  hai^ 
some,  when  animated  by  f;ratitude  to  Heaven  sad 
benevolence  towards  mankind.  "  We  will  naset,"  kt 
said, "  at  Battlfr-bridge,  an  hour  before  ve 
have  mueh  achievedDefoie  that  time." 

"The  space  is  short,"  said  his  esqnit*- 

"I  have  won  a  battle  iii  yet  ahorter," 
Constable. 

"In  which,"  said  the  minatrel,  ' 
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'many  a  van  bs 

died  that  thought  himself  well  aBsured  of  Ufe  and  iio> 
toiy." 

Even  so  shall  my  dangeroos  oouain  Randal  fA 
his  schemes  of  ambiuon  blighted,"  answered  the  G»> 
stable;  and  rode  forwards,  accompanied  by  Basil 
and  his  wife,  who  had  remounted  their  palfrw,  wh& 
the  minstrel  and  aquire  fbllo wed  a-foot,  and,  of  < 
much  more  slowly. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

"Oh.  fcar  not,  Iter  not,  good  Lord  John. 

That  I  woald  yov  betnkjr, 
Or  flue  raqvitftl  for  a  dobt. 

Which  DHHire  oaooot  pay. 

"  Bear  witnewt,  all  y>  taefsd  powen    ' 

Y0  ttftiU  that  'ffui  to  ihine- 
Thu  niint  ihall  prove  tha  nored  tia 

'rhatl>iDd«^oar  faith  and  mtne.** 

itJieiMf  ftaobk  AJW. 

Lkvt behind  by  their  master,  the  two  dependants cf 
Hugh  de  Lacy  marched  on  in  sullen  silence^  ]&•  bmi 
who  dislike  and  distrust  each  other,  though  bonnd  ai 
one  common  service,  and  partners,  therabra;  in  ihs 
same  hopes  and  fears.  'The  disbk^  indeed,  was 
chiefly  upon  Guarine's  side;'  for  nothing  could  hs 
more  mdmerent  to  Renault  vidal  than  waa  hia  eoaa* 
panion,  farther  than  as  he  naa  consdoua  that  Phiiv 
loved  him  not,  and  was  not  unlikely,  ao  far  aa  lay  it 
his  power,  to  thwart  some  plans  which  be  had  neaifr 
at  hearL  He  look  little  notice  of  his  companion,  bat 
hummed  over  to  himself  aa  for  the  exercise  or  Ui 


memory,  romancea  and  80Dg&  many  of  which  i  ... 
composed  in  languages  which  Guarine^  who  had  oaily 
an  ear  for  his  native  Norman,  did  not  understand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sullen  manntr 
for  nearly  two  hours,  when  thev  were  met  by  a  f^rooa 
on  horeeback,  leading  a  saddlsa  palfrey.    "  Filgnn^''  * 
said  the  man,  after  looking  at  them  with  aome  ai* 
tention,  "which  of  you  is  called  Philip  Guarine f* 

!'  I,  for  fault  of  a  better,"  said  the  esquue,  "i^ily  ts 
that  name." 

"  Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  commends  him  to  yea,* 
said  the  jgroom ;  "  and  sends  you  this  token,  by  whni 
you  shalfknow  that  I  am  his  true  meseenger. 

He  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which  PhSip  in 
standy  recognised  as  that  used  by  the  Constable. 

"  1  acknowledge  the  token,"  he  said,  "  qieak  my 
master's  pleasure." 

"He  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider,  "that  his  viat 
"      '      iSBible,  and  that  this  very  evenings 


thrives  as  well  as  is  posBib.., ,  _   ^ 

by  dme  that  the  (ion  sets,  he  will  be  po8se»ed.of  Ibs 
own.   He  desires,  thereliwe,  you  will  mount  this  paf- 
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ftff,  and  oosM  with  me  to  the  Oaide  Dokramse,  m 

yov  pretence  will  be  wanted  there." 
"  It  k  well,  and  I  obey  him."  said  the  eequirOi  much 

pleeeed  with  the  import  or  the  me86a{^  and  not 
diMatiafied  at  being  separated  from  his  travelling 
eompanion^ 

**  And  what  charge  for  .pie  1"  said'  the  minstrel,  ad- 
dressing the  messenger. 

"If  yon,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  Renault  Vidal, 
roa  are  to  abide  your  master  at  the  Battle-bridge;  ac- 
oordiog^  to  the  cbaige  formerly  given.*' 

**I  will  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bound,"  was  Vidars 
answer;  and  scarce  was  it  uttered,  ere  the  two  horse- 
men,  turning  their  backs  on  him,  rode  briskly  forward, 
and  weie  speedily  out  of  sight. 

It  wae  now  four  hours  past  noon,  and  the  son  was 
dedininii^  yet  there  was  more  than  three  hours'  space 
i»  the  time  of  rendezvous,  and  the  distance  from  the 
pbee  did  not  now  exceed  four  miles.  Vidsl,  there- 
fore, either  for  the  sake  of  rest  or  reflection,  withdrew 
frsra  the  path  into  a  thicket  on  the  left  hand  from 
which  gushed  the  waters  of  a  streamlet,  fed  by  .a 
small  fountain  that  bubbled  up  amongst  the  trees. 
Here  the  traveller  sat  himself  down,  and  with  an  air 
which  seemed  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
bent  his  eye  on  the  tittle  sparkling  font  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  without  change  of  posture :  so  that  he 
might,  tn  Pagan  times,  have  represented  the  statue  of 
a  water-god  oending  over  his  urn,  and  attentive  only 
to  the  supplies  which  it  was  pouring  forth.  At  length, 
however,  he  reemed  to  rteaU  himself  fiom  this  state 
of  deep  abstraction,  drew  himself  u^  and  took  some 
coarse  food  from  his  pilgrim's  scrip,  as  if  suddenly 
nmiflded  that  hfe  is  not  supported  without  means. 
Bvt  he  had  probably  somethmg  at  his  heart  which 
^fleeted  his  throat  or  appetite.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  swallow  a  morsel,  he  threw  it  from  him  in  disgust. 
and  applied  him  to  a  small  flask,  in  which  ha  had 
some  wine  or  other  liauor.  But  seemingly  this  also 
uimed  distasteful,  for  he  threw  from  him  both  scrip 
and  bottle,  and,  bending  down  to  the  spring;  draiik 
deeply  of  the  pure  element,  bathed  in  it  his  hands  and 
&e&  and  arieine  from  the  fountain  apparently  re- 
fieebed,  moved  slowly  on  his  way,  singing  as  he  went, 
bot  in  a  low  and*  saddened  tone,  wild  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry,  in  a  tongue  equally  ancient. 

Jeomeying  on  in  this  meuincnoly  manner,  he  at 
length  came  in  sight  of  the  Batde-bridge ;  near  to 
whkh  aroee,  in  proud  and  gloomy  strength,  the  cele- 
btated  castle  of  the  Qarde  Doloureuse.  "Here,  then," 
he  said — **here,  then,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  De 
Lacy.  Be  it  so,  in  Qod's  name!— he  shall  know  me 
better  ere  we  part" 

86  saving,,  he  strode,  with  long  and  resolved  steps, 
actoas  the  bridge,  and  ascending  a  mound  which  arose 
on  the  opposite  side  at  some  distance,  he  eazed  for  a 
time  upon  the  sceng  beneath— the  beautifiu  river,  rich 
with  tne  reflected  tints  of  the  western  sky-^e  trees, 
which  were  already  brightened  to  the  eye,  and  sad- 
dened to  the  fancy,  with  the  hue  of  autumn— and  the 
darksonfe  walls  and  towers  of  the  feudal  casde,  from 
whksh,  at  times,  flashed  a  glimpse  of  splendour,  as 
some  sentinel's  arms  caught  and  gave  back  a  tran- 
sient ray  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel  which  had  hitherto 
been  dark  and  troubled,  seemed  softened  by  the  quiet 
of  the  seene.  He  threw  loose  his  pilgrim's  dress,  yet 
suflering  part  of  its  dark  folds  to  hang  around-  him 
manile-wise :  under  which  appeared  nis  minstrel's 
tabard.  Hsi'took  from  his  side  a  rote^  and  striking, 
from  time  to  time,  a  Welsh  descant,  sung  at  others  a 
lav.  of  which  we  can  offer  only  a  few  fragments,  lite- 
rally translated  from  the  anaent  language  in  which 


The  knb  it  braa^t  to  ihsdiaablM,  bat  the  wolf  nagelk  Mis 

mountain : 
Kindneti  fadotb  awaj,  bat  venieaace  endvrelh. 

*'  I  aiked.tho  red  hot  iion,  when  it  flimmered  on  the  anvil, 
'  Wbefefore  flowett  ihou  lon<er  than  the  flrebrand  1"- 
'  1  was  born  in  the  daritf  nine,  and  Uie  brand  in  the  p] 

greenwood.*  , 

Kindnen  ftdeth  awar,  but  venfeanee  endureth. 

'*  I  aaked  the  ixeen  oak  of  the  anemblr.  wberefora  iu  boafht 
were  6tj  and  leared  like  the  bornt  of  the  itar  f 

And  itahowed  me  Uiat  a  tmall  worm  had  tnawed  it*  rootf. 

The  boy  who  remembenMl  Uie  icoiirte,  undid  the  wicket  of  the 
castle  at  midnight  • 

KindnoH  fadeth  away,  but  vengeanee  endureth. 

"  Lightning  dettroTeth  templet,  though  their  apirea  pieree  hm 

.   clouds ; 
Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sails  intereept  the  gale. 
He  that  is  iu  his  glory  falleth,  and  that  t^r  a  eonienptible 


Kindnen  (kdeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

More  of  the  same  wild  images  were  thrown  out, 
each  bearing  some  analogy,  however  fanciful  and  re- 
mote, to  the  theme,  which  occurred  like  a  chorus  at 
the  close  of  each  stanza  t  so  that  the  poetry  res^nhled 
a  piece  of  music,  which,  after  repeated  excursions 
through  fanciful  variations,  returns  ever  and  anon  to 
the  simple  melody  which  is  the  subject  of  ornament. 

As  the  minstrel  stmg,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
)ridge    "^  ' — -----     "^ "^      ' 


they  were  chanted,  premising  that  they  are  in  that 
excursive  symbolical  style  of  poetry,  which  Talieeain, 
Llewsrch  Hen,  and  other  bards,  had  derived  perhaps 
from  the  time  of  the  Druids. 

"  I  asked  of  my  harp, '  Who  hu[h  iiuored  thy  ehonls  V 
And  slie  rcpKed, '  The  crooked  finger,  which  I  mocked  in  my 

A  Made  of  slirer  may  be  beod4»d-4i  Made  of  steel  abidelh- 
Kirdaess  Adeth  away«  but  veogeaneo  eodureth. 

"Hie  sweet  taste  of  mead  passe  tfa  tram  the  lipe. 
Bat  ther  are  long  eoROded  by  the  jaieaefironi wood 


bridge  and  its  vicinity ;  but  when,  near  the  close  of 
his  chant,  he  raised  up  his  eyes  towards  the  disunt 
towera  of  the  Oarde  Doloureuse,  hesaw  that  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  that  there  was  a  mustering  of  guard* 
and  attendants  without  the  barriers,  as  if  some  expe^ 
dition  were  about  to  set  forth,  or  some  person  of  in>< 
portance  to  appear  on  the  scene.  At  the  same  timc^ 
glandng  his  eyes  around,  he  discovered  that  the  land- 
scape, so  solitary  when  he  firat  took  his  seat  on  tha 
gray  stone  from  which  he  overlooked  it,  was  now  be- 
coming filled  with  figures. 

During  his  reverie,  several  persons,  solitary  and  in 
groups,  men,  women,  and  children,  bad  begun  to  as- 
semble themstlveson  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  were 
loitering  there,  as  if  expecting  some  spectacle.  There 
was  also  much  bustling  at  the  Fleming's  mills,  which, 
though  at  some  distance,  were  also  completely  under 
his  eye.  A  procession  seemed  to  be  arranging  itself 
there,  which  soon  began  to  move  forward,  with  pipe 
and  tabor,  and  various  other  instruments  of  music, 
and  soon  spproached,  in  regular  order,  the  place  where 
Vidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a  pacifie 
character;  for  the  grtfy-bearded  old  men  of  the  little- 
settlement,  in  their  decent  russet  gowns,  came  first 
after  the,  rustic  band  of  music,  walking  in  ranks  of 
three  and  thrse^  supported  by  their  staves,  and  regu- 
lating the  motion  of  the  whole  procession  bv  their 
sober  and  staid  pace.  After  these  fathers  of  the  set-  4 
tlement  came  Wilkin  Flammock,  mounted  on  his 
mighty  war-horsei  and  in  complete  armour,  save  hie 
head,  like  a  vassal  prepared  to  do  military  service  for 
his  lord.  After  him  followed,  and  in  battle  rank«  the 
flower  of  the  little  colony,  consisting  of  thirty  men, 
well  armed  and  appointed,  whose  steady  march,  as 
well  as  tlieir  clean  and  glittering  armour,  showed 
steadiness  and  disciplino,  although  they  lacked  alike 
the  fiery  glance  of  the  French  soldiery,  or  the  look  ol 
dogged  defiance  which  characterized  the  English,  or 
the  wild  ecstatic  impetuosityof  eye  which  thei^  distin- 
guished the  Welsh.  The  mothers  and  the  maidens  et 
the  colony  came  next;  then  followed  the  children,  with 
faces  as  chubby,  and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  aa 
grave,  as  their  parents ;  and  last,  as  a  rearguard,  came 
the  youths  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  armed  with  light 
lances,  bows,  and  simikr  weapons  becoming  their 
age. 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base  of  the 
mound  or  embankment  on  which  the  minstrel  was 
seated;  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  same  alow  and 
regular  pace,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  double  line, 
facing  inwards,  as  if  to  receive  some  pemon  of  conse- 
quenoe,  or  witness  some  ceremonial.  Flammock  re> 
mained  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  thus  formed  by 
his  countrymen,  and  quietly,  yet  earnesdy  engaged  in 
making  arrangements  and  preparations. 
In  the  mean  whiles  stragglers  of  diflisreat  couotrict 
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began  to  draw  together,  apparently  brought  there  by- 
mere  curiosity,  and  formed  a  motion  assemblage  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  which  wae  that  nearest 
to  the  caslle.  Two  Enpish  peasants  passed  very 
near  the  stone  on«which  Vidal  sat.—"  Wilt  thou  sing 
as  a  song,  jninstrel,"  said  one  of  them,  ""and  here  is 
a  tester  for  thee  ?"  throwing  into  his  hat  a  small  sil- 
ver coin. 

"  I  am  under  a  vow,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "and 
may  no,t  practise  the  gay  science  at  present." 

"  Or  you  are  too  proud  to  play  to  Englisli  churls," 
said  the  elder  peasant,  "for  thy  tongue  smacks  of  the 
Norman." 

"Keep  the  coin,  nevertheless,"  said  the  younger 
man.  "  Let  the  palmer  have  what  the  minstrel  re- 
fuses to  earn." 

**  I  pr«iy  you  reserve  your  bounty,  kind  friend,"  said 
yidal,  '*  1  need'it  not ;— and  tell  me  of  your  kindnoss, 
instead,  what  matters  are  going  forward  here." 

"  Whv,  know  you  not  that  we  have  got  our  Con- 
stable De  Lacy  again,  and  that  he  is  to  grant  solemn 
investure  to  the  Flemish  weavers  of  all  these  fine 
thines  Harry  of  Anjou  has  given  7— Had  Edward  the 
Confessor  been  alive,  to  give  the  Netherland  knaves 
their  guenlon,  it  would  hive  been  a  cast  of  the  gal- 
lows-tree. But  come,  neighbour,  we  shall  lose  the 
show." 

So  saying,  they  pressed  down  the  hill. 

Vidal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  gates  of  the  distant 
castle ;  and  the  remote  waving  or  banners,  and  mus- 
tering of  men  on  horseback,  though  imperfectly  seen 
at  such  a  distance,  apprised  him  thatoneof  note  was 
about  to  set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  train 
of  military  attendants.  Distant  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets, which  came  famtly  yet  distinctly  on  bis  ear,- 
secmed  to  attest  the  same.  Presently  he  perceived, 
by  the  dust  which  b^n  to  arise  in  columns  betwixt 
tne  castle  and  the  bridge,  as  well  as  by  the  nearer 
sound  o'  the  clarions,  that  the  troop  was  advancing 
towards  him  in  pr6cession. 

Vidali  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if  irresolute  whe- 
ther to  Eetain  his  present  position,  where  he  com- 
manded a  fhll  but  remote  view  of  the  whole  scene,^  or 
to  obtaih  a  nearer  but  more  partial  one,  by  involving 
himself  in  thecrowd  which  now  closed  around  on  either 
hand  of  the  bridga  unless  where  the  avenue  was  kept 
open  by  the  armed  and  arrayed  Flemings. 

A  monk  next  hurried  past  Vidal,  and  on  his  inquir- 
ing as  formerly  the  cause  of  the  assembly,  answered 
in  a  muttering  tone,  from  beneatli  his  hood,  that  it 
was  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  who,  as  the  first  act  of 
his  authority,  was  then  and  there  to  deliver  to  the 
Flemings  a  royal  charter  of  their  immunities. 

"He  is  in  naste  to  exercise  his  authority,  me- 
thmks,"  said  the  minstrel. 
»  "  He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  impatient  to 
draw  it,"  reolied  the  monk,  who  added  more  which 
the  minstrel  understood  imperfectly;  for  Father  Al- 
orovand  had  not  recovered  the  injury  which  he  had 
received  during  the  siege. 

Vidal,  however,  understood  him  to  say,  that  he  was 
to  meet  the  Constable  there,  to  beg  his  favourable  in- 
tercession. 

"I  also  will  meet  him,"  said  Renault  Vidal,  rising 
suddenly  from  the  stone  which  he. occupied. 

"Follow  me  then,"  mumbled  the  priest:  "the 
Flemings  know  me,  and  will  let  me  forward." 

Bin  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace,  his  influ- 
ence was  not  so  potent  as  he  nad  flattered  himself; 
and  both  he  and  the  minstrel  were  jostled  to  and  fro 
in  the  crowd,  and  separated  fh)m  oach  other. 

Vidal,  however,  was  recognised  by  the  English 
peasants  who  had  before  spoke  to  him.  "Canst  thou 
do  any  jugglers'  feats,  minstrel  1"  said  one.  "  Thou 
mayst  earn  a  fair  laif^ess,  for  our  Norman  masters 
loveJongUrie," 

•  i  jcnow  but  one,"  said  Vidal.  "  and  I  will  show  it. 
If  vou  will  yield  me  some  room." 

.  They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and  gave  him 
time  to  throw  aside  his  bonnet,  bare  his  legs  and 
knees,  by  stripping  off  the  leathern  buskins  which 
swathed  them,  and  retaining  only  his  sandals.  He 
then  tied  a  parti-coloured  handerchief  around  his 
swarthy  and  Bunburnt  hair,  and  castins  off  his  upper 


doublet,  BhAwed  his  brawny  and  DSr?9ua  innB,Dik4 
to  the  shoulder 

But  while  he  amused  those  immediately  abootba 
with  these  preparations,  a  commotion  and  nnh  aoKiqi 
the  crowd,  together  with  the  close  sound  of  tnuopc^ 
answered  oy  all  the  Flemish  instruments  of  niQiK,ii 
well  as  the  shoots  in  Norman  and  English,  of  "Lobe 
live  the  gallant  Constable  f— Our  Lady  for  the  bol 
De  Lacy  r'  announced  that  the  Coostaole  watdoae 
at  hand. 

Vidal  made  incredible  exertions  to  approBcfa  ibe 
leader  of  the  procession,  whose  morion,  iisiio^itiabed 
by  its  lofty  plumes,  and  right  hand  holding  biiun- 
coeon  or  leading-stafii  was  all  be  oould  see^  on  aceoigi 
of  the  crowd  of  officers  and  armed  men  arooodkia 
At  length  his  exertions  prevailed,  and  hecameviiUi 
three  yards  of  the  Constable,  who  was  thenia  ami 
circle  which  had  been  with  difiOiculty  kept  clnr  fcr 
the  purpose  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  day.  Hia  bid 
was  towards  the  minstrel,  and  he  was  m  the  adif 
bending  from  his  horse  to  deliver  the  royal  chancru 
\Vilkin  Flammock,  who  had  knelt  on  one  km  to 
receive  it  the  more  reverentially.  Hisdisduisflf 
this  duty  occasioned  the  Constable  to  stoop  mm, 
that  his  plume  seeined  in  th<^8Ct  of  mixing  wilk  At 
flowing  mane  of  his  noble  charger. 

At  this  moment,  Vidal  threw  nimself  with  ngite 
agility,  over  the  heads  of  the  Flemings  who  ^aaM 
ine  circle;  and,  ere  an  eye  oonld  twtnkls.  ks  ri^ 
knee  was  on  the  woupe  of  the  Constable's  hom-w 
grasp  of  his  left  hand  on  the  collar  of  De  Lacy'iMh 
coat;  then,  dingioig'to  his  pray  like  a  tiger aite id 
leap,  he  drew,  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  i  wa 
sharp  dagger^and  buried  it  in  the  back  of  thesw, 
just  where  the  spine,  which  was  severed  by  theibm 
serves  to  convey  to  the  trunk  of  the  human  m 
the  mysterious  mfluences  of  the  brain.  TbeUit 
was  struck  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  lin  y{ 
strength  of  arm.  The  unhappy  horeeman  drm 
from  his  saddle,  without  groan  or  strufide.  liiB  i 
bull  in  the  amphitheatre,  under  the  steej of  tbett» 
ridor:  and  in  the  same  saddle  sat  his  muita 
brandishing  the  bloody  poniard,  and  niging  tbehooi 

Tn^  was  indeed  a  possibility  of  his  hsrai 
achieved  hia  escape,  so  much  were  tlipse  aiom 
paralyzed  for  the  moment  by  the  soddeiuieai  ai> 
audacity  of  tbeent^iprieoi  but  Flammock's  praeafli 
'of  mind  did  not  forsake  him— be  seized  the  hone  or 
the  bridle,  and,  aided  by  those  who  wanted  bnt  • 
example,  made  the  rider  priaoner,  bound  his  m 
and  called  aloud  that  he  must  be  earned  b^oreliV 
Henry.  This  proposal,  uttered  in  Flammock'tVOiV 
and  decided  tone  of  voice,  ailenoed  a  thousaiid  v 
cries  of  murder  and  treason  which  had  arisea  «w 
the  different  and  hostile  natives,  of  which  the  ao« 
was  composed,  threw  upon  each  other  recipnmf. 
the  charge  of  treachery.  ^ 

All  the  streams,  however,  now  aflsemnea  0  «[ 
channel,  and  poured  with  unanimous  assent  towat* 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  exceptbg  a  few  of  the  m» 
dered  nobleman's  train,  who  remained  to  mnf^ 
their  master's  body,  in  decent  solemnity  of  mouM 
from  the  spnot  which  he  had  sought  with  so  ma 
pomp  and  triumph. 

When  Flammoak  reached  the  Garde  ^'""f^ 
he  was  readily  admitted  with  his  prisoner,  and  fA 
such  witnesses  as  he  had  selected  to  prove  (beat*' 
lion  of  the  crime.  To  his  request  of  an  audience  faevtf 
answered,  that  the  King  had  oommandtidthatDOM 
should  be  admitted  to  him  for  some  time;  yM  tt 
singular  were  the  tidings  of  the  Constable's  slaupjj 
that  the  captain. of  the  guard  ventured  tomwy 
Henry^s  privacy,  in  order  to  communicate  that  efm 
and  returned  with  orders  that  Ftammock  aadji 


royal  seat,  in  a  darkened  part  of  the  room,  vm 
Flammock  entered,  his  large  bulk  and  maaaTeiiq» 
xot>vfi   Rtmnmlv  MintnuitAn   mrith    cheeks  MM  ^1^ 


were  strangely  contrasted  with  chedts  pale  ^ 
had  just  witnessed,  and  wita 


horror  at  what  he 
at  finding  himself  in 
Beside  him  stood  his 


the  royal  presence-chamb* 
priaoner,  undaaoied  of  <■> 
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■tuatioa  m  which  he  was  placed.  The  blood  of  his 
?ietiin,  which  had  spirted  from  the  wound,  was 
^bfeon  his  bare  limbs  and  his  scaoty  garments: 
but  iMuticolarly  upon  his  brow,  and  the  handkerchief 
with  which  it  waa  bound. 

'  Henry  gazed  on  him  with  a  stern  look,  which  the 
atber  not  only  endured  without  dismay,  out  seemed 
to  return  with  a  frown  of  defiance. 

"Docs  no  one  know  this  caitiff  1"  said  Henry, 
looking  around  him. 

There  was  no  immediate  ^answer  until  Philip 
Goahne^  atepiiing  from  the  group  which  stood  betiind 
the  royal  chair,  said,  though  with  hesitation,  "  So 
please  vou,  my  liege,  but  for  the  strange  guise  in 
which  be  is  now  arrayed,  I  should  say  there  was  a 
bomebold  minstrel  of  my  master,  by  name  Renault 
TidaL" 

**  Hiou  art  deceived.  Nonnan,'*  replied  the  minstrel : 
"ray  menial  place  and  base  fineage  were  but  assumed 
—I  am  Cadwallon  the  BritGn-^Cadwallon  of  the 
Nine  Lays— Cadwallan  the  chief  bard  of  Gwenwyn 
flf  Powys-land— and  his  avenger  I" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  his  looks  encountered 
dioae  of  a  palmer^  who  had  gradually  advanced  from 
the  recess  in  which  the  attendants  were  stationed, 
and  now  confronted  him. 

The  Welshman's  eyes  looked  so  eagerlv  ghastly  as 
if  flying  from  their  sockets^  while  he  exclauned,  m  a 
lone  of  surprise,  mingled  with  horror,  "Do  the  dead 
eeme  before  monarcns  7— Or,  if  thou  art  alive,  leAom 
!uve  I  slain  7—1  dreamed  not,  surely,  of  that  hound, 
and  of  that  home  blow  1— yet  my  victim,  stands 
before  me !    Have  I  not  slain  the  Constable  of  Ches- 

"Thou  hast  indeed  slain  the  Constable,"  answered 
the  King ;  "  but  know,  Welshmen,  it  was  Randal  de 
Lacy,  on  whom  that  charge  was  this  morning  con- 
ferred, by  our  belief  of  our  loyal  and  faithful  Hugh 
de  Laey*B  having  been  lost  upon  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  as  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken 
rasnae  was  reoorted  to  have  suffered  shipwreck. 
Thou  nast  cut  short  Randal's  brief  elevation  but  by 
a  few  hours  v  for  to-morrow's  sun  would  have  again 
«een  him  without  land  or  lordship.*' 

Hie  prisoner  dropped  his  head  on  his  bosom  in 
evident  despair.  "  I  thought,"  he  murmured  "  that  he 
had  changed  his  slough,  and  come  forth  so  glorious  all 
too  soon.  May  (he  eyes  drop  out  that  were  cheated  with 
those  baublefik  a  plumed  cap  and  a  lacquered  batoon  T* 

**  I  will  take  care,  Welshman,  thine  eyes  cheat 
ibee  not  again,"  said  the  King,  sternly;  *' before  the 
night  is  an  hour  older,  they  shall  be  closed  on  all 
ikM  is  earthly." 

^Ha  v  I  request  of  your  nobleness,"  said  the  Constar 
ble,  "  that  you  will  permit  me  to  psk  the  unhappy 
man  a  few  questions']" 

''When  I  nave  demanded  of  him  mysel/l"  said  the 
King,  "  why  he  has  dipt  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  a 
noble  Norman." 

'*  Because  he  at  whom  I  aimed  my  blow/'  said  the 
Briton,  his  W  glancing  fiercely  from  the  King  to  De 
Lacy,  and  hack,  "had  spilled  the  blood  of  the 
desMQ^ant  of  a  thousand  kinffs ;  to  which  his  own 
gore,  or  thine,  proud  Count  of  Anjou,  is  but  as  the 
puddle  of  the  highway  to  the  silver  fountain." 

Henry's  ^ye  menaced  the  audacious  speaker ;  but 
the  King  remed  in  his  wrath  when  he  beheld  the  im- 
nioring  look  of  his  servant.— "What  wouldst  thou 
tsk  ot  him  1"  he  said ;  "  be  brief;  for  his  time  ia 
abort"  . 

"  So  please  you  my  liege,  I  would  but  demand 
wherefore  he  has  for  years  forborne  to  take  the  life  he 
aimed  at,  when  it  was  in  his  power— nay,  when  it 
must  have  been  lost  but  for  his  seemingly  faithful 
•ervice?" 

.  "Norman,"  said  Cadwallon,  "I  will  answer  thee. 
When  I  first  took  upon  me  thy  service,  it  was  well  my 
porpose  to  have  slain  thee  that  night.  There  standa 
the  man,"  poinung  to  Philip  Ouarine,  "to  whose 
vigilance  thou  owecrst  thy  safety." 

indeed,"  said  De  Lacy,  "I  do  remember  some 
indications  of  such  a  purpose ;  but  why  didst  thou 
forego  it,  when  following  opportunities  put  u  in  uSy 
power  r' 


"  When  the  slayer  of  my  Sovereign  became  (3od*« 
sokiier,"  answered  Cadwallon,  "and  served  hia 
cause  m  Palestine,  he  waa  safe  from  my  earihb  ven  • 
geance." 

"  A  wonderfiil  forbearance  on.  the  part  of  a  Welah 
assassin  I"  said  the  King,  scornfully. 

"Ay/'  answered  Cadwallon;  "and  which  certain 
ChrisMan  princes  have  scarce  attained  to,  who  have 
never  neglected  the  chance  of  pillage  or  conquest 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  a  rival  in  the  Holy  Cru- 
sade." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Rood"— said  Henry^  on  Ae 
"'—t  of  bursting  out,  for  the  insult  affected  him  i>ecu- 


harly,  but,  suddenly  stopping,  he  said,  with  an  ^  of 
contempt,  "To  the  gallows  with  the  knave !" 

"  Fttt  one  other  questk>n,"  said  De  Lacy,  "  Renault, 
or  by  whatever  name  thou  art  called.  Ever  since  my 
return  thou  hast  rendered  me  service  inconsistent 
with  thy  stem  resolution  upon  my  life— thou  didst 
aid  me  m  mv  shipwreck— and  didst  guide  me  safely 
through  Waio&  where  my  name  wom'd  have  insured 
m^  death ;  ana  all  this  after  the  crusade  was  accom- 
plished?" 

"  I  ootild  explain  thy  doubt,"  said  the  bard,  "but 
that  it  might  be  thought  I  was  pleading  for  my  life." 

"  Hesitate  not  for  that,"  said  the  King{  "for  wera 
pnrHoIv  Father  to  intercede  for  thee,  his  prayer  were 

"Well  then."  said  the  bard,  "know  the'trvth— I 
was  too  proud  to  ^rmit  either  wave  or  Welshmaa 
to  ahare  m  my  revenge.  Know  also,  what  is  perhaps 
Cadwallon's  weakness— use  and  habit  had  divkled 
my  feelings  towards  De  Lacy,  between  aversion  and 
admiration.  T  still  contemplated  my  revenge,  but  as 
something  which  I  might  never  complete,  and  which- 
seemed  rather  an  image  in  the  clouds,  than  an  object 
to  which  I  must  one  day  draw  near.— And  when  I 
beheld  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  De  Lacy,  "this  very 
day  so, determined,  so  sternly  resolved,  to  bear  thy 
impending  fate  like  a  man— that  you  seemed  to  me  to 
resemble  the  last  tower  of  a  ruined  palace,  still  hold* 
ing  its  head  to  heaven,  when  its  walls  of  splendour, 
and  its  bowers  of  delight,  lav  in  desolation  around — 
pfiay  I  perish,  I  said  to  myself  in  secret,  ere  I  perfect 
its  ruin  !  Yes,  De  Lacy,  then,  even  then— but  soma 
hours  since— hadat  thou  accepted  my  proffered  hand, 
I  had  served  thee  as  never  follower  served  master* 
You  rejected  it  with  scorn— and  yet  notwithstanding 
that  insult,  it  required  that  I  should  have.seen  ynu.  as 
I  thought,  trampling  over  the  field  in  which  you  slew 
mjr  master,  in  the  fml  pride  of  Norman  insolence,  to 
animate  my  resolution  to  strike  the  blow,  which,  meant 
for  you,  has  slain  at  least  one  of  your  usurping  race. — 
I  will  answer,  no  more  questions— lead  on4o  axo  or 
gallows— it  is  indifierent  to  Cadwallon— my  soul  vvill 
soon  be  with  my  free  and  noble  ancestry,  and  with 
my  beloved  and  royal  patron  I" 

^'  My  liege  and  prince,"  said  De  Lacy,  bending  his 
knee  to  Henry,  '  can  you  hear  this,  and  refuse  your 
ancient  servant  one  request  7— Spare ,  this  man  !-^ 
Eztinuguish  not  such  a  light,  because  it  is  devious  and 

"  Rise,  rise,  De  Lacy,  and  shame  thee  of  thy  peti- 
tion I"  said  the  King.  "  Thy  kinsman's  blood— tho 
blood  of  a  noble  Norman,  is  on  the  Welshman's 
hands  and  brow. .  As  I  am  a  crowned  King,  be  shall 
die  ere  it  is  wiped  off —Here  I  have  him  to  present 
execution !" 

Cadwallon  was  instantly  withdrawn  under  a  guanU 
The  Constable  seemed,  by  action  rather  than  worda^ 
to  continue  his  intercessioti. 

"  Thou  art  mad,  De  Lacy— thou  art  mad,  mine  ohi 
and  true  friend,  to  urge  me  thus,"  said  the  King, 
compelling  De  Lacy  to  rise.  "  Seeet  thou  not  that 
my  care  in  this  matter  is  for  thee?— This  Randal,  by 
largesses  and  promises,  hath  made  many  friends, 
who  will  not,  perhaps  easily  again  be  brought  to 
your  allegiance,  returmng,  as  thou  dost,  diminished 
in  power  and  wealth.  Had, he  lived,  we  might  havis 
haa  hard  work  to  denrive  him  entirely  of  the  powel 
which  he  had  acquired.  We  thank  the  Welsh  assassin 
who  hath  rid  us  of  hihi ;  but  his  adherents  would  cry 
foul  play -were  the  murderer  spared.  When  blood  is 
paid  £k*  bkxKl,  all  will  be  forgotten,  and  their  loyalty 


'  wif  1  once  mcfn  flow  in  it8  proper  channel  to  thee,  their 
lawful  lord.'» 

Hugo  de  Lacy  aroee  from  his  kneea,  and  «ndea* 
voarca  respectfully  to  combat  the  politic  reasons  of  his 
wily  sovereign,  which  he  plainly  saw  were  resorted 
to  less  fur  his  sake  than  with  the  prudent  purpose  of 
eflfectins;  the  change  of  feudal  authority,  witn  tneleaflt 
possible  trouble  to  the  country  or  Sovereign. 
'  Henry  listened  to  De  Lacy*8  arguments  patiently, 
and  combated  them  with  temper,  until  the  death- 
drum  begAn  to  beat,  and  the  castle  bell  to  toll.  He 
then  led  De  Lacy  to  the  wind9w ;  on  which,  for  it 
was  now  dark,  a  strong  ruddy  Hght  began  to  gleam 
from  without  A  body  of  men-at-arm^,  each  nold- 
ing  in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch,  were  returning  along 
the  terrace  from  the  execution  of  the  wild  but  high- 
souFd  Briton,  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  King  Henry ! 
and  80  perish  all  enemies  of  the  gentb  Norman  men  r* 


CONCLUSION. 

A  mo  hath  wt-a  tim  hath  rfwa. 

O,  Qeraldine  I  vinoe  ariiM  of  IhiM 
Have  b«ea  the  lovely  lady's  pciaon. 


PopuLAs  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to  Eveline 
Berenger,  after  the  capture  of  her  castle,  any  confine- 
ment more  severe  than  that  of  her  aunt  'the  Lidy 


__.  _     _         _jL*d; 

ebbess  of  the  Qistertians'  convent  afforded.  Vet  mat 
as  severe  enough ;  for  maiden  aunts, 'Whether  ab- 
besses or  no.  are  not  tolerant  of  the  species  of  errors 
of  which  Eveline  was  accused ;  and  the  innocent 
damosel  was  brought  in  many  ways  to  eat  her  bread 
in  shame  of  countenance  and  bitterness  of  heart. — 
,  Every  day  of  her  confinement  was  rendered  less  and 
leBs  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  various  forms  of  sym- 
pathy, consolation,  and  exhortation ;  but  which,  stript 
df  their  assumed  forms,  were  undisinjised  anger  and 
insult.  The  company  of  Rose  wa^  all  which  Eveline 
had  to  sustain  her  under  these  inilictions,  and  that 
was  at  length  withdrawn  on  thcivery  morning  when 
BO  many  important  events  took  place  at  th6  €ktrde 
Doloureuse. 

The  unfortunate  young  ladv  inquired  in  vain  of  a 
grim-faced  nun,  who  appeared  in  Rose's  place  to  as- 
sist her  to  dressu  why  her  companion  and  friend  was 
debarred  attendance. '  The  nun  observed  on  that 
score  an  obstinate  silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints 
on  the  importance  attached  to  the  vain  ornaments  of 
^  frail  child  of  clay,  and  on  the  hardship  that  even  a 
spouse  of  Heaven  was  compelled  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  her  higher  duties,  and  condescend  to 
fasten  clasps  and  adjust  veils. 
,  The  T«ady  Abbess,  however,  told  her  niece  after  ma- 
tins, that  her  attendant  had  not  been  withdrawn  from 
her  for  a  space  only,  but  was  likelv  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
house  of  the  severest  profession,  for  having  afioided 
her  mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian  de  Lacy 
into  her  sleeping  apartment  at  the  casde  of  Baldring- 
ham. 

A  soldier  of  De  Lacy's  band,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
what  he  had  observed  a  secret^  being  off  his  post  that 
night}  bad  now  in  Damian's  disgrace  found  nc  might 
benefit  himself  by  telling  the  story.  This  new  blow, 
00  unexpected,  so  afflictive— this  new  charge,  which 
It  was  so  difficult  to  explain,  and  so  impossible  utterly 
to  deny,  seemed  to  Eveline  to  seal  Damian's  fate  and 
her  own  y  while  the  thought  that  she  had  involved  in 
ruin  her  single-hearted  and  high-soul'd  attendant,  was 
til  that  had  been  wanting  to  produce  a  state  which 
approached  to  the  apathy  of  despair.  "Think  of  me 
what  you  will."  she  said  to  her  aunt,  "I  will  no  longer 
defend  myself— say  what  you  will,  I  will  no  longer 
reply— carry  me  Wiere  you  will,  I  will  no  longer  re- 
wst— God  will,  in  his  good  time,  clear  my  fame— may 
he  forgive  my  persecutors !" 

After  this,  and  during  ceveral  hours  of  that  unhappy 
day,  the  Lady  Eveline,  pal&  cold,  silent,  glided  from 
cbapel  to  refectory,  fmm  refectory  to  chapel  again,  at 
Vie  shghtest  beck  of  thb  Abbess  or  her  official  sisters, 
And  seamed  to  regard  the  various  privations,  penances, 
tdmonitions,  and  reproaches,  of  which  she,  in  the 
©purse  oi  that  dav,  was  subjected  to  an  extraordinary 
■hare,  no  more  than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  inde- 
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raency  of  the  external  air,  or  the  rain-drops  whiefafi|i 
upon  it,  though  they  most  in  time  wiste  ami  «m 
sume  it.  ^1 

The  Abbess^  who  loved  her  nieca,  ahhoo^  kl  I 
aliection  showed  itself  often  in  a  vexanoos  mtsm, 
became  at  length  alarmed— aountermandedheroite 
for  removing  Eveline  to  an  inierior  cell-aUaU 
herself  to  see  her  laid  in  bed.  (in  Which,  as  is  My 
thing  else,  the  young  lady  seemed  entirely  psoifij 
and,  with  somediing  like  reviving  tendernesai  kiail 
and  bleased  her  on  leaving  the  apartment  SiigbtM 
the  mark  of  kindoefs  was,  it  was  unex)iectal,  mi 
like  the  rod  of  Moses,  opened  the  hidden  foootiiaii 
waters.  Eveline  wept,  a  resource  which  had  b« 
that  day  denied  to  her— ihe  prayed— and,  fiBally,id^ 
bed  herself  to  sleep,  like  an  mfanc,  with  a  minitaa^ 
what  tranquilhzed  by  having  given  way  to  iMi  vki 
natural  emotion. 

She  awoke  more  than  once  in  the  night  toned 
mingled  and  gloomy  dreams  of  cells  and  of  eaflh^tf 
funerals  and  of  bridals,  of  coronets  and  of  raduM 
gibbets:  but  towards  morning  she  fell  intostapfM 
sound  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  her«i«i 
partook  of  its  soothing  character.  The  Lady  of  il 
Garde  Doloureuse  seemed  to  smile  on  her  aou^lv 
dreams,  and  to  promias  her  votaress  protectioa.  % 
shade  of  Jier  father  was  there  also ;  and  with  tbeb*  ; 


with  awe,  but  without  fear ;  his  \i 
heard  words— their  import  she  did 


nesa  of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  the  paternal  reaeahiat 
'  B  lips  moved,  aadM  : 

import  she  did  not  fully  ofii^j 

hend,  save  that  they  spoke  of  hope,  consolaiiaOkili 
approaching  happiness.  There  also  glided  io,iB  ' 
bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  dressed  in  a  ianMI  | 
safnon-eoloured  silk.  wMh  a  mantle  of  cerulmlil  ' 
of  antique  fashion^  the  form  of  a  female,  reapiMP 
in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty  which  attaadiii 
fairest  complexion.  It  was,  shethoi^t,  tbaBriMMj 
Vanda  j  but  her  countenance  was  no  longerraMiii 
—her  long  yellow  hair  flew  not  loose  on  her  sbooUil 
but  was  mysteriously  braided  with  oak  and  nu*^^ 
above  all,  her  right  hand  was  gracefally  dtipOMM 
under  her  mantle :  and  it  was  an  unmuiilated,  oaf* 
ted,  and  beautifully  formed  hand  which  crosaedil 
brow  of  Eveline.  Vet,  under  these  assuraacesei  v 
vour,  a  thrill  of  fear  passed  over  her  as  the  viiff 
seemed  to  vepeat,  or  chant, 

'•  Widow'd  wife  aad  w^dwl  maid, 
BetnitiMMl,  betru«r,  and  becmy'd, 
Alt  U  done  that  hu  boen  laid  i 
Vanda'a  wronc  ha«  been  r-wrokao- 
Take  Iwr  paraoa  by  thb  tokeo." 

She  bent  down,  as  if.  to  kiss  Eveline,  who 
that  instant,  and  then  a  woka    Her  hand  « 

fmtly  pressed,  by  one  as  pure  and  white  as  ber< 
be  blue  eyes  aild  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female 
with  half- veiled  bosom  and  dishevellea  locks," 
through  her  vision,  and  indeed  its  lips  approa 
those  of  the  lovely  sleeper  at  the  moment 
awakening ;  but  it  was  Rose  in  whose  arms  ber 
tress  found  herself  pressed,  and  who  moiateon 
face  with  tears,  aa  in  a  passion  of  MfectioD  aber" 
it  with  kisses.  ^ 

"What  means  thi&  Rose?"  said  Eveline;  "M 
(3od,  you  are  restored  to  me  I— But  what  meaalM 
bunts  of  weeping  T*  ^^ 

**Let  me  weep— let  me  weep^"  said  Roae;  »1 
long  since  I  have  wept  for  joy,  and  long,  1  tfMj 
willbo  ere  I  again  weep  for  sorrow.  News  an  flM 
on  the  spur  from  the  Garde  Doloureuse—AmewMJ 
brought  them— he  is  at  liberty— so  is  hia  mw\tti* 
in  high  favour  with  Henry.  Hear  yet  mora,  M 
me  not  tell  it  too  hastrly— Ton  grow  pale."     ^ 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Eveline ;  "  go  on— go  on— Iw 
understand  y;ou— I  think  I  do. 


have  hanged  the  poor  man  for  his  good  «r« 
Above  all,  the  stout  old  Constable  is  himself  nptrt 
from  Palestine^  as  worthy,  and  somewhat  ^i^^f^ 
he  was ;  for  it  is  thought  he  will  renounce  h<a<»3til 
with  your  ladyship."  . 

"  Sdly  girl,''  sa^d  Evelinoi  ermsoninii  as  hm 
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THE  BETROTHED.' 


^  had  been  before  pale^  "jest  not  amidst  SQch  a  tale. 
—But  can  thia  be  reality  7— Is  Randal  indeed  slain  ?— 
md  the  Constable  retorned  7*' 

These  were  ha^  and  hurried  questions,  answered 
as 'hastily  and  confusedly,  and  broken  with  ejacula- 
tions of  surprise  and  thanks  to  Heaven^  and  to  Our 
Lady,  until  tne  ecstasy  of  deliglft  sobered  down  into  a 
sort  of  tranquil  wonder. 

Keen  while  Damian  Lacy  also  had  his  explana- 
tions to  veeeire,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
coQTeyed  had  something,  remarkable.  Damian  had 
far  some  time  been  an  inhabitant  of  what  our  age 
voold  have  termed  a  dungeon,  biit  which,  in  the 
aneieDt  daya»  they  called  a  prison.  We  are 'perhaps 
oensorable  in  making  the  dwelling  and  the  food  of 
acknowledged  and  convicted  guilt  more  comfortable 
tod  palatakne  than  what  the  parties  could  have  gained 
by  any  exertions  when  at  large,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  honest  labour;  but  this  is  a  venial  error 
compared  t«  that  of  our  ancestors,  who,  considering 
a  charge  and  a  conviction  as  synonyrooua,  treated  the 
accusal  before  sentence  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  been  of  itself  a  severe  panishment  after  he  was 
finnd  guilty.  Damian,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
his  hien  both  and  distiDgmshed  rank,  was  confined 
after, tne  manner  of  the  most  atrocious  criminal,  was 
heavily  fettered^  fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  ezpe- 
liencsed  only  this  alleviation,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
mdnloe  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and  separate  cell,  the 
wzetehed  furniture  of  which  was  a  mean  bedstead, 
and  a  broken  table  and  chair.  A  coffin^and  his  own 
arms  and  initials  were  painted  upon  it-j-stood  in  one 
corner^  to  remind  him  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and 
a  crucifix  was  placed  in  another,  to  intimate  to  him 
that  there  was  a  world  beyond  that  which  must  soon 
flow  upon  him.  No  noise  could  penetrate  into  the 
mm  silence  of  his  orison— no  rumour,  either  touching 
his  own  fate  or  that  of  his  fiiends.  Charged  with 
being  taken  in  open  arms  against  the  King,  be  was 
sobiect  to  mflitary  law,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even 
witooot  the  formality  of  a  hearing;  and  he  foresaw 
m  milder  conclusion  to  his  imprisonment. 

Hiis  mdancholy  dwelling  had  been  the  abode  of 
Damian  for  nearly  a  montL  when  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  his  health,  which  had  suffered  much  fi^m  nis 
woonda,  began  gradually  to  improve,  either  benefited 
by  the  abstemious  diet  to  which  he  was  reduced,  or 
that  certainty,  however,  melancholy,  is  an  evil  better 
endored  by  many  constitutions  than  the  feverish  con- 
tiast  betwixt  passion  and  duty.  But  the  term  of  his 
imi)risonment  seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a  close; 
his  jailer,  a  sullen  Saxon  of  the  lowest  orjer,  in  more 
wans  than  he  had  yet  used  to  him,  warned  him  to 
nm  to  a  speedy  change  of  dwelling;  and  the  tone  in 
wucfa  he  spoke  oonvineed  the  prisoner  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  demanded  a  confessor,  and  the 
jailer,  though  he  withdrew  without  reply,  seemed 
to  intimate  by  his  manner  that  the  boon  would  be 
granted. 

Next  morning  at  an  unosnally  early  hour,  the 
chains  and  bolts  of  the  cell  were  heard  to  clash  and 
groan,  and  Damian  was  startled  from  a  broken  sleep, 
which  he  had  not  eiijoyed  for  above  two  hours.  His 
ayes  were  bent  on  the  slowly  opening  door,  as  if  he 
had  expected  the  headsman  and  bis  assistants;  but 
thejauer  ushered  in  a  stout  man  in  a  pilgrim's 
habit 

**  Is  it  a  priest  whom  you  bring  me,  warden  7"  said 
the  unhappy  prisoner. 

**  He  can  best  answer  the  question  himseU^*'  said 
the  suriyofilcial,  and  presently  withdrew. 

The  pilgrim  remained  standing  on  the  floor,  with 
hia.baek  to  the  Small  window,  or  rather  loophole,  by 
whieh  the  cell  was  imperfectly  lighted,  ami  gazed 
intenUy  upon  Damian,  who  was  seated  on  the  side 
ef  his  bed ;  hi^  pale  cheek  and  dishevelled  hair  bear- 
ijM  a  melancholy  correjBpondenoe  to  hie  heavy  irons. 
He  returned  the  pilgrim's  gaze,  hot  the  imperfect 
liflht  only  showed  him  that  his  visiter  was  a  stout 
old  man,  who  wore  the  seallop-shell  on  his  bonnet,  as 
a  token  thi^  he  had  passed  the  sea,  and  carried  a 
palm  branch  in  hit  hand,  to  show  he  had  visited  the 
UfAihwd. 

ite,  reverend' father,"  said  the  unhappy 


young^  man ;  **  an  yon  a  priest  come  to  nnbmden  my 
conscience?" 

"I  am  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer,  "bttt  one 
who  brings  yon  news  of  discomfort." 

"Tou  bring  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort  has  , 
been  long  a  stranger,  and  to  a  place  which  perchance 
never  knew  it,"  replied  Damian. 

*'  I  may  be  the  t>older  in  my  communication,"  said 
the  Palmer;  "those  in  sorrow  will  better  hear  ill 
news  than  those  whom  they  surprise  in  the  posses- 
sion of  content  and  happiness." 

"Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched."  said 
Damian.  "  can  be  rendered  more  wretched  by  sus- 
pense. I  pray  you,  reverend  sir,  to  speak  the  worst 
at  once— If  you  come  to  announce  the  doom  of  this 
poor  framp,  mav  God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which 
must  be  violently  dismissed  from  it  1'* 

"  I  have  no  such  charae,"  said  the  Palmer. — 
"  I  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  have  the  mors 
grief  in  finding  vou  thus,  because  my  message  te 
you  was  one  addressed  to  a  free  man,  and  a  wealtfav 
one." 

"For  my  freedom,"  said  Damian,  "let  theie  fet- 
ters flpeakt  and  this  apartment  for  my  wealth.— Bui 
speak  out  thv  news— should  my  uncle,  for  I  fear  thy 
tale  regards  him.  want  either  my  arm  or  mv  fortune, 
this  dungeon  and  my  degradation  have  further  pangs 
than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they  render  me  unable  im 
•aid  him.* 

"Your  uncle,  young  man,"  said  the  Palmer,  "is 
pnsoner,  I  should  ratner  say  slave,  to  the  great 
Soidan,  taken  in  a  battle  in  which  his  did  his  duty, 
though  unable  to  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Christiana, 
with  which  it  was  concluded.  He  was  made  pri- 
soner while  covering  the  retreat,  but  not  until  he  had 
slain  with  his  own  hand,  for  his  misfortune  as  it  has 
proved,  Hassan  Ali,  a  favourite  of  the  Soidan. .  The 
cruel  pagan  has  caused  the  worthy  knight  to  be  loaded 
with  irons  heavier  than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dun- 
geon to  which  he  is  confined  would  make  this  seem 
a  palace.  .The  infidel's  first  resolution  was  to  pu  t  the 
valiant  Constable  to  the  most  dreadful  death  which 
his  tormentors  could  devise.  But  fame  told  him  that 
Hugo  de  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth ; 
and  he  has  demanded  a  ransom  of*  ten  thousand  be- 
zants of  gold.  Your  uncle  replied  that  the  payment 
would  totally  impoverish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  whole  estates ;  even  then  he  pleaded,  time 
must  be  aljowed  him  to  convert  them  into  money. 
The  Soidan  replied,  that  it  imported  littie  to  him 
whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable  were  fat  or  lean, 
and  that  he  therefore  insisted  upon  the  full  amount  of 
the  ransom.  But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it 
payable  in  three  portiona^  on  condition  that,  along 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the  nearest  of  kin 
and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be  placed  in  his  hands  as 
a  hostage  for  what  remained  du&  On  these  con- 
ditk»na  he  consented  your  uncle  should  be  put  at 
liberty  so  soon  as  you  arrive  in  Palestine  with  the 

"  Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy."  said 
Damian  "  that  I  cannot  ahow  my  love  and  duty  to 
my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever  been  a  father  to  me  in 
my  oiphan  state." 

^'  It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubtless,  to 
the  Constable,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  because  he  was 
eager  to  return  to  this  happy  country,  to  fulfil  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  which  he  bad  formed  with  a  hdy  of 
great  beaoty  and  fortune." 

Damian  shrunk  together  in  such  sort  that  bis  fet- 
ters clashed,  bat  he  made  no  answer.  .     , 

**  Were  he  not  your  uncle,"  continued  the  Pilanm, 
"and  well  known  as  a  wise  man,  I  should  think  he 
is  not  quite  prudent  in  this  matter.  Whatever  he 
was  berore  he  left  England,  two  summers  spent  in 
the  wars  of  Palestine,  and  another  amid  the  tortures 
and  restraints  of  a  heathen  prison,  have  made  him  a 
sorry  bridegroom." 

"Peace,  oilgrim,"  said  De  Lacy,  with  a  command- 
ing tone.  "It  is  not  thy  part  to  cenaure  such  a  nobh 
kmght  as  my  uncle,  nor  is  it  meet  that  I  should  listen 
to  your  strictures." 

**I  crave  your  pardon,  youfig  man,"  said  the  Palmer 
"I  spoke  not  without  sozne  view  to  your  tnteros^ 
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which,  hiethinks.  do69  not  so  wei*  oonoort  with  thine 
wide  having  an  heir  of  his  body." 

"Peace,  base  man!"  said  Damian.  "By  Heaven, 
T  think  worse  of  mv  tbW  than  I  did  before,  since  its 
doors  opened  tb  such  a  counsellor,  and  of  my. chains, 
since  they  restrain  me  from  chastising  him.— D^art, 
I  pray  thee."  ^  ,  ^ 

"Not  till  I  have  your  answer  for  your  uncle,"  an- 
swered the  Palmer.  "  My  age  scorns  the  anger  of 
thy  youth,  as  the  rock  despises  tlie  foam  of  the  rivu- 
let Clashed  against  it." 

"Then,  say  to  my  uncle."  answered  Damian.  "I 
am  a  prisoner,  or  I  would  have  come  to  him— I  am 
a  concealed  beggar,  or  I  would  have  sent  him  my 
all." 

"  Such  virtuous  purposes  are  easily  and  boldly  an- 
nouncedt"  said  the  Palmer,  "  when  he  who  speaks 
them  knows  that  he  cannot  be  called  upon  to  make 

good  the  boast  of  his  tongue.  But  could  I  teO  thee  of 
ly  restoration  to  freedom  and  wealth,  I  trow  thou 
wouldst  consider  twice  ere  thy  act  confirmed  the  sacri- 
fice thoa  hast  in  thy  present  state  promised  so  glibly." 

"Leave  me,  I  prithee,  old  man,"  said  Damian; 
"thy  thought  cannot  comprehend  the  tenor  of  mine 
—go,  and  aidd  not  to  my  distress  insults  which  I  have 
not  the  means  to  avenge." 

"  But  what  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  place  thee  in 
the  situation  of  a  free  and  wealthy  man,  would  it 
please  thee  then  to  be  reminded  of  thy  present  boast  1 
for  if  not,  thou  mayst  rely  on  my  discretion  never  US 
mention  the  difference  ofisentiment  between  Damian 
bound  and  Damian  at  liberty." 

"  How  meanest  thou  1— or  hast  thou  any  meaning, 
■ave  to  torment  me  T  said  the  youth. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  old  Palmer,  plucking  from  his 
bosom  a  parchment  scroll  to  which  a  heavy  seal  was 
attached.—"  Know  that  thy  cousin  Randal  nath  been 
strangely  slain,  and  his  treacheries  towards  the  Con- 
stable and  thee  as  strangely  discovered.  The  King, 
in  requital  of  thy  sufferings,  hath  sent  thee  this  full 
pardon,  and  endowed  thee  with  a  third  part  of  those 
ample  estates,  which,  by  his  death,  revert  to  the 
crown." 

"  And  hath  the  King  also  restored  m^  freedom  and 
my  right  of  blood?"  exclaimed  Damian. 

^*From  this  moment,  forthwith,"  said  the  Palmer 
—"look  upon  the  parchment— behold  the  royal  hand 
and  seal." 

"  I  must  have  better  proof.— Here,"  he  exclaimed, 
loudly  clashing  his  irons  at  the  same  time,  "Here, 
thou  Dogget— warder,  son  of  a  Saxon  wolf-hound !" 

The  Palmer,  striking  on  the  door,  seconded  the 
previous  exertions  for  summoning  the  jailer,  who 
entered  accordingly. 

"  Warder,"  said  Damian  de  Lacy,  in  a  stem  tone, 
*  am  I  yet  my  prisoner,  or  no  7" 

Xhe  sullen  jailer  consulted  the  Palmer  by  a  look, 
and  then  answered  to  Damian  that  he  was  a  tree  man. 

"Then,  death  of  thy  heart,  slave,"  said  Damian, 
impatiently,  "why  hang  these  fetters  on  the  free 
limbs  of  a  Norman  noble  1  each  moment  they  confine 
him  arc  worth  a  lifetime  of  bondage  to  such  a  serf  as 
thou!" 

"They  are  soon  rid  of,  Sir  Damian,"  said  the  man ; 
"and  I  pray  you  to  take  some  patience,  when  you  re- 
member that  ten  minutes  since  you  had  little  right 
to  think  these  bracelets  would  nave  been  removed 
for  any  other  purpose  than  your  progress  to  the  scaf- 
fold." 

"Peace,  ban-dog,"  said  Damian.  "and  be  speedy! 
^And  thou,  who  hast  brought  me  these  good  tidings, 
I  forgive  thy  former  bearing— thou  thoughtest,  doubt- 
less, that  it  was  prudent  to  extort  from  me  professions 
during  my  bondage  which  might  in  honour  decide  my 
conduct  when  at  largo.  The  suspicion  infierred  in  it 
somewhat  offensive,  hut  thy  motive  was  to  ensure 
my  uncle's  liberty." 

^*  And  is  it  really  vour  purnose,"  said  the  Palmer, 
"  to  employ  your  newly-gamed  freedom  in  a  voyage  to 
Syria,  and  to  exchange  vour  English  prison  for  the 
dungeon  of  the  Soldan  T 

"If  thou  thvself  wilt  act  as  my  guide,"  answered 
the  undaunted  youth,  "you  shall  not  say  I  dally  by 
the  way" 


"  ABd  the  ransom,"  sail  the  Pahnor,  "  how  n  igJ 
to  be  provided?"  ^ 

"How,  but  from  the  estates,  which^nominiIlr9rJ 
stored  to  me,  remain  in  truth  and  iiisaoe  myunctfft  i 
and  must  be  applied  to  his  use  in  the  first  instaoni 
If  I  mistake  not  greatly,  there  is  not  a  Jew  or  Lom- 
bard who  would  not  advance  the  necessary  sunsgi 
such  security.— Therefore,  dog,"  he  continaed  ad- 
dressing the  jailer,  "  hasten  thy  unclenching  tnda- 
doing  of  rivet&  and  be  not  dainty  of  giving  me  i  link  , 
pain,  so  thou  break  no  limb,  for  t  cannot  afind  toll 
stayed  on  my  journey." 

The  Palmer  looked  on  a  little  while,  as  if  sarpnai 
at  Damian's  determination,  then  exclaimed,  "I  ea 
keep  the  old  man's  secret  no  longer— such  higli*80iiid 
»9nerosity  must  not  be  sacrificoi.— Hark  tDoe,bnii 
Sir  DamiaiL  I  have  a  mighty  secret  still  to  iiiipoti 
and  as  this  Saxon  churi  understands  no  Freock  dii 
IS  no  unfit  opportnnity  to  communicate  it  Ia«t 
that  thine  unde  is  a  changed  man  in  mind,  uki  i 
debilitated  and  broken  down  in  body.  PeevabaM  ; 
and  jealousy  have  possessed  themselves  of  •  hurt 
which  was  once  strong  and  generous ;  his  life  ii  bbs 
on  the  dregs,  and,  I  grieve  to  apeak  it,  tbeae  Jap 
are  foul  and  bitter."  ^^ 

"Is  this  thy  mighty  secret T'  said  Damian.  "Tk 
men  grow  old,  I  know :  and  if  with  infirmity  of  in ; 
comes  infirmity  of  temper  and  mind,  their  ca«  ni  ' 
more  strongly  claims  the  dutiful  observance  of  thHi 
who  are  bound  to  them  in  blood  or  affection."  ,,  ^ 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  "but  the  ConatiMrt 
mind  has  been  poisoned  against  thee  by  nnnni 
which  have  reached  his  ear  from  England,  that  flMi 
have  been  thoughts  of  affection  betwixt  thee  m 
his  betrothed  bnde,  Eveline  Berenger.— fia!  hoi  I 
touched  you  now?" 

"Not  a  whit,"  said  Damian,  putting  on  the«w» 
est  resolution  with  which  his  virtue  could  aopplf  n 
—"it  was  but  this  fellow  who  struck  inyaliifl-by 
somewhat  sharply  with  his  hammer.  Proceed.  If 
uncle  heard  such  a  report,  and  believed  itT' 
'  "He  did,"  said  the  Palmer-"!  can  well  w J 
since  he  concealed  no  thought  from  me.  Bat  H 
prayed  me  carefully  to  hide  his  suspicions  frpiam 
*  otherwise,'  said  he.  *theyoung  wolf-cob  will  wj 
thrust  himself  into  the  trap  for  the  ddiveranceoiM 
.old  he-wolf.  Were  he  once  in  my  torison-houfe,  m 
uncle  continued  to  speak  of  you,  ^he  shooW  tot  m 
die  ere  I  sent  one  penny  of  ransom  i6  setatubenr* 
lover  of  my  betrothed  bride.' "  ^ 

"Could  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  pufpoaer* 
Damian,  all  aghast.  "Could  he  plan  so  mudaj 
chery  towards  me  as  to  leave  me  m  the  capUfitrv 
whidi  I  threw  myself  for  his  redeniption?--TM| 
cannot  be."  .  Jt 

"Platter  not  yourself  with  such  avaio  opmj 
said  the  Palmer—"  if  you  go  to  Syria,  you  goto^ 
nal  captivity,  while  your  nncle  returns  to  pc*"^ 
of  wealth  little  diminished— and  of  Eveline  BMeag* 

"  Ha  I"  ejaculated  Damian ;  and,  looking  ocmm 
an  instant,  demanded  of  the  Palmer,  in  a  sabM 
voice,  what  he  would  have  him  to  do  in  an  ■ 
extremity.  *  ._^f 

"  The  case  is  plain,  according  to  my  poor  judoitk 
replied  the  Palmer.  "  No  one  is  bound  tp  f«i»3 
those  who  mean  to  observe  none  with  him.  AJJ 
pate  this  treachery  of  your  unele^  and  let  his  nowgg 
and  infirm  existence  moulder  out  in  the  pes^js 
cell  to  which  he  would  condemn  your  yosiif 
strength.  The  royal  grant  has  assigned  yuejg 
enough  for  your  honourable  support ;  and  ypg*^ 
not  unite  with  them  those  of  the  Gaitle  Dol<ww*5 
—Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  2 
scarcely  say  nay.  Ay,  more— 1  vouch, it  oRtttim 
that  she  will  say  ye^  for  I  have  sure  uifbrratwa* 
her  mind;  and  for  her  pre-contract,  a  word  »■ 
Henry  to  his  hoHness,  now  that  they  are  intwij 
day  of  their  reconciliation,  will  obhterate  the  vm 
Hugh  from  the  parchment,  and  insert  Damian  la  ■ 
stead."  ^ 

"  Now!  by  my  fiiith,"  said  Damian,  """iJI 
placing  his  foot  upon  the  sicol,  that ^wwjTC 
might  more  easily  strike  off  the  last  rmg  by  wtotf  ■- 
was  encumbered,— "I  have  heard  of  such  UunP» 
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jftit-IbaTe  heard  of  bemgs  who,  with  seeming  gre- 
jmy  of  yroni  and  aBpect—wiiii  subtle  counsels,  art- 
July  Bpblied  to  the  frhiltins  %(  homan  nature— have 
haunted  the  cells  of  despairing  men,  and  made  them 
many  a  fair  promise,  if  they  would  but  exchange  for 
tfadr  by-ways  the  paths  of  salvation*  Such  are  the 
fiend's  dearest  agents,  and  in  such  a  guise  hath  the 
fiend  himself  been  known  to  appear.  In  the  name  of 
Qod,  old  man,  if  human  thau  art,  begone !— I  like  not 
thy  words  or  thv  presence-:!  spit  at  thy  counsels. 
And  mark  nie,"  be  added,  with  a  menacing  gesture, 
''Look  to  thine  own  safety—l  ahali  presently  be  at 
liberty!" 

"fioy,"  replied  the  Palmen  folding  his  arms  con- 
UnptuoQsly  in  ius  cloak,  "  1  scorn  thy  menaces— I 
leave  thee  not  tin  we  know  each  other  Better.'' 

*'I  too,"  saidDamian,  "  would  fain  know  whether 
OiOQ  be'st  roan  or  fiend  ;  and  now  for  the  trial."  As 
be  spoke,  the  last  shackle  fell  from  his  leg,  and  clash- 
ad  on  the  Davement,  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
fining  OD  the  Palmer,  caught  him  by  the  waist,  and 
ckdaigied,  as  he  made  three  distinct  and  desperate 
attempts  to  lift  him  up  and  dash  him  headlong  to  the 
earthy  "This  for  maligning  a  nobleman— this  for 
doubuog  the  honour  of  a  knight— and  this  (with  a  yet 
more  violent  exertk>n)  for  belying  a  lady !" 

Each  efibrt  of  Daraian  seemed  equal  to  have  rooted 
m  a  tree ;  yet  though  they  suggered  the  old  man, 
tbev  oferthrew  him  not:  and  while  Damian  panted 
with  his  last  exertion,  ne  replied,  "  And  take  thou 
this,  for  so  roughly  entreating  thy  father's  bro- 
ther." 

As  be  spoke,  Damian  de  Lacy,  the  best  youthful 
wrestler  ih  Cheshire^  received  no  soft  fall  on  the 
floor  of  the  dungeon.  He  arose  slowly  and  astounded : 
but  the  Palmer  had  now  thrown  back  both  hood  and 
dalmatiQiie,  and  the  features,  though  bearing  marks 
of  aae  aod.  climate,  were  those  of  his  uncle  the  Con- 
stable, who  calmly  observed,  "I  think,  Damian,  thou 
art  become  stronger,  or  I  weaker,  since  my  brpast  was 
last  pressed  against  yours  in  our  country  s  celebrated 
4»rt  Thou  hadst  nigh  had  me  down  in  that  last 
ton,  but  that  J  knew  the  old  Do  Lacy's  back-trip  as 
veil  as  thou.— But  wherefore  kneel,  man  ?"  He  raised 
nm  with  much  kindness,  kissed  his  check,  and  pro- 
flieded;  "Think  not,  my  dearest  nephew,  that  I 
tteant  in  my  lata  disguise  to  trjr  your  faith,  which  I 
mself  never  doubted.  But  evil  tongues  nad  been 
■osy,  and  it  was  this  which  made  me  resolve  on  an 
ttperinieot,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  as  I  expect- 
V,  OBosC  honourable  for  you.  And  know,  (for  these 
Vails  have  sometimes  ears,  even  according  to  the 

er,l  there  are  ears  and  eyes  not  far  distant  which 

]  heard  and  seen  the  whole.    Marry,  I  wish, 

h,  thy  last  hug^  had  not  been  so  severe  o  one. 

/  nbs  still  feel  the  impression  of  thy  knuckiesi" 
Dearest  aini  honoured  uncle,"  said  Damian,  "  ex* 

ibk" 

.  "There  is  nothing  to  excuse,"  replied  his  uncle, 
■tenupting  him.'  Have  we  not  wrestled  a  turn 
Mibie  now?— But  there  remains  yet  one  trial  for 
Ihee  to  go  through— Get  thee  out  of  this  hole  speedily 
"don  thy  best  array  to  accompany  me  to  the  churnn 
It  noon ;  for,  Damian,  thou  must  be  present  at  the 
liarriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger." 
This  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth  the  un- 
lappy  young  man.  "  For  mercy's  sake,"  he  exclaim- 
if  oold  Die  excused  in  this,  my  gracious  uncle  !— 
!  have  beea  of  late  severely  wounded,  and  am  very 
nak." 

**  As  my  bones  can  testify."— said  his  uncle.  "  Why, 
nn,  thou  bast  the  strength  of  a  Norway  boar." 
"Passkm,"  answered  Damian,  "might  give  me 
ttength  for  a  moment;  but,  dearest  uncle^  a^k  any 
UDg  of  me  rather  than  this.  Methinks,  if  I  have, 
seofaultj^  some  other  punishment  might  suffice." 
**  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Constable,  "  thy  presence  is 


necessary— indispensably  necessary.  Strange  reports 
have  been  abroad,  which  thy  absence  oD  this  occasion 
would  go  far  to  confirm.  Evelirie's  character  and 
mine  own  are  concerned  in  this." 

"If  so,"  said  Damian,  "if  it  be  indeed  so,  no 
task  will  be  too  hard  for  me.  But  I  trust,  when  the 
ceremony  is  over,  you  will  not  refuse  me  your  consent 
to  take  tne  cross,  unless  you  should  prefer  my  joining 
the  troope  destiiied,  as  I  heard,  for  the  conqueet  n 
Ireland.'^ 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Constable;  "if  Eveline  grant 
you  permission,  I  will  not  withhold  mine." 

"Uncle,"  said  Damian,  tomewhat  sternly,  "you 
do  not  know  the  feelings  which  you  jest  with." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Constable,  *'I  compel  nothing; 
for  if  thou  goest  to  the  church,  and  likest  not  the 
match,  thou  may' at  put  a  stop  to  it  if  ^hou  wilt- -the 
sacrament  cannot  proceed  without  the  bridegroom's 
consent." 

"  I  understand  yon  not.  uncle,"  said  Damian ;  "  yoa 
have  already  consented.'' 

,"Ve8,  Damian,"  he  said, '"I  have— to  withdraw 
my  claim,  and  to  relinquish  it  m  thy  favour ;  for  if 
Eveline  Berenger  is  wedded  to-day,  thou  art  her  bride- 
groom I  The  Church  has  given  her  sancuon— the 
King  his  approbation— the  lady  says  not  nay— and 
the  question  only  now  remains,  whether  the  bnde- 
groom  will  say  ves."  ^ 

The  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily  conceived  i 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  splendour  of  the 
ceremonini,  which,  to  atone  for  his  late  unmerited 
severity,  Henry  honoured  with  his  own  presence. 
Amelot  and  Rose  were  shortly  aAerwards  united,  old 
Flammock  having  been  previously  created  a  gentle- 
man of  coat  armour,  that  the  gentle  Norman  blood 
might,  without  utter  derogation,  minsle  with  the 
meaner  stream  which  coloured  the  cheek  in  crimson, 
and  meandered  in  azure  over  the  lovely  neck  and  bo- 
som of  the  fair  Fleming.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  the  Constable  towards  his  nephew  and 
bin  bride,  which  could  infer  a  regret  of  the  generous 
self-denial  which  he  had  exercised  in  favour  of  their 
youthful  passion.  But  he  soon  after  accepted  a  high 
command  in  the  troops  destined  to  invade  Ireland  i 
and  his  name  is  found  among  the  highest  in  the  roll 
of  the  chivalrous  Normans  who  first  united  tliat  fair 
island  to  the  English  crown. 

Eveline,  restored  to  her  own  fair  castle  and  domains, 
failed  not  to  provide  for  her  confessor,  as  well  as  for 
her  old  soldiers,  servants,  and  reti(iiiers,  forgetnng 
their  errors,  >and  remembering  their  fidelity.  The 
Confessor  was  restored  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
more  congenial  to  his  habits  than  the  meager  fare  oi 
his  convent.  Even  Gillian  had  the  means  of  sub^ 
sistence,  since  to  punish  her  would  have  been  to  dis- 
tress the  faithful  Raoul.  They  quarrelled  for  the 
future  pan  of  their  lives  in  plenty,  just  as  they  had 
formerly  quarrelled  in  poverty :  for  w^rangling  curs 
will  fio^ht  ovef  a  banquet  as  fiercely  as  over  a  bare  bone. 
Raoul  died  first,  and  Gillian  having  lost  her  whet- 
stone, found  that  as  her  youthful  looks  decayed  her 
wit  turned  somewhat  blunt.  She  therefore  prudently 
commenced  devotee,  and  spent  hours  in  long  pane- 
gyrics  on  her  dcpnrted  husband. 

The  only  serious  cause  of  vexation  which  I  can 
trace  the  Lady  Eveline  having  been  tried  with,  arose 
frorft  a  visit  of  her  Saxon  relative,  made  with  much 
form,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  time  which  the 
Lady  Abbess  had  selected  for  that  same  purpose.  The 
discord  which  arose  between  these  honourwl  person- 
ages was  of  a  double  character,  for  they  wjre  Nor- 
njan  and  Saxon,  and,  moreover,  differed  in  opinion 
concerning  the  time  of  holding  Easter.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  slight  gale  to  disturb  the  general 
serenity  of  Eveline;  for  with  her  unhoped-for  union 
with  Damian,  endeu  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  Tits 
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INTRODUCTION   TO  ^HE  TALISMAN. 


Tb  *'  Betfothed**  did  not  gfMMjr  ploMe  one  or  two  MmOa, 
«ffea  UuMffht  tlMt  a  did  aot  w«U  ooiie«i>ond  to  tteceiwral  till* 
■f  **Th«  Cronden.'*  They  urfed,  tlkerafora,  that,  without  di- 
fMtaUuion  to  tho  mtniMn  of  thft  EMtani  tribes,  and  to  ih* 
vMMatle  eonft'cta  of  the  period,  the  tiUe  of  a  "Tate  of  tha 
Cnuadan**  woald  iMBmbia  tha  pUybill,  which  ia  laid  to  have 
■BiwMUtad  tha  tiaiady  of  Hamlet,  the  ehanatar  of  tha  Prinoa 
af  OauMUk  bang  left  oot  Oa  Che  oth«r  haad,  lYalt  the  diffl- 
eahr  of  fivinf  a  vivid  piotan  of  a  part  of  tha  world  with  which 
1  waa  alnoet  totally  paaoquaiaiad,  vnlae«  br  early  reeoUactiooa 
af  itaa  AiabiaD  Nightf'  EatortaiBmeata ;  and  not  ooly  did  I  la- 
beir  andar  tha  iucapaeity  of  ignoiaaea,  in  which,  aa  Ihr  as  la- 
laidi  Easlara  nuumen,  I  wae  ai  thickly  wrapped  ai  an  Efyp- 
tin  ia  Ilia  foff ;  batmy  oontamporariai  waia^  many  of  them,  aa 
■wh  eoUchMBed  apoo  tha  nibjaet,  ai  if  they  had  been  inha- 
UmnmafthalkvooiedlandofCkMhea.  Tha  love  of  tnvallinf 
had  panradad  all  ranks,  and  carried  tha  labjacts  of  Britain  into 
all  qpmrtere  of  tha  world.  Graeee,  to  attiactiTa  by  iti  ramaina 
af  art,  by  ita  stragglaa  for  ftaedom  aiaineta  Mahomedan  tyrant, 
by  iti  vary  name,  when  every  foontain  had  iti  claa^cal  laiand ; 
^Palealiaa,  endeared  to  the  hnaf  inatian  by  yet  mora  eacrad 
lamambianoae.  had  been  of  lata  eurveyed  by  Britirii  eye«,  and 
dMcribad  by  recent  tiavalfeia>  Had  I.  thaiefim,  attempted  tha 
dUBenIt  talk  of  Mibititatinff  mannara  of  my  own  invantian,  in- 
Haad  of  tha  caoaioe  eoftume  of  the  Eaet,  almoat  every  tnval- 
ler  I  mat,  who  bad  extenda|d  his  toute  beyond  what  waa  an- 
cieady  called  *'  The  Grand  Tour,"  bad  aoqaired  a  liffat,  by  oe- 
aalar  iaspaetioa,  to  chaatim  me  for  my  praramption.  Every 
awimbar  of  the  Traveller's  CInb,  who  aoald  pntend  to  have 
thrown  hia  shoe  over  Edom,  was,  by  having  done  so,  consti- 
laled  mf  lawfU  critic  and  corrector.  It  oeearred,  tharefbre, 
that  «rhere'  tha  aathor  of  Aaastasias,  aa  well  aa  he  of  Ha4)i 
Baba,  bad  deaeribed  tha  manners  and  vices  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tiooa.  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  tha  humour  of  Le  itafe 
and  tlM  ludicrous  power  of  Pieldiog  himself,  one  wiw  was  a 
parfaet  stnmier  to  the  sabjeci  nraat  necessarily  prodnoe  an  un- 
favoorabla  contbst  Tha  Poet  Laureate  also,  in  the  cllarminf 
tela  of  "  Thalaba,"  had  shown  how  ajttensive  might  be  the  re- 
ssarehas  of  a  person  of  aequiraments  and  talent,  by  dint  of  in- 
saatigalioa  alone,  into  the  ancient  doctrines,  history,  and  man< 
nara  of  tha  Eastern  ooontriaa,  in  which  we  are  probably  to  look 
for  tha  cnidla  of  mankind ;  Moore,  in  his  "  Lalla  R<mkh,"  had 
anaeassAitly  trod  tha  sanw  path ;  In  which,  too,  Byron,  joining 
ocular  exporianoe  to  axteasiva  reading,  had  written  sobm  of  his 
moat  attractive  poems.  In  a  word,  the  Easlara  tlMmes  had 
been  already  00  sucosssftilly  handled  by  those  who  ware  ao* 
koowladged  tobemaatenofthairoiaftfthat  I  waa  dilBdsnt  of 
making  tha^liampt. 

Tliaae  wjen  powerflil  objectioos,  nor  did  they  loan  force  when 
thay  became  the  subject  of  anxious  laflaction,  although  they 
did  not  Anally  prevaiL  Tha  arguments  on  tha  other  side  were, 
that  though  I  had  no  hope  of  rivalling  tha  contamporsriea 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  occurred  to  me  as  pomibla  to 
aoquit  myself  of  the  task  I  was  engaged  in,  without  eotaring 
Into  competition  with  tliam. 

The  period  relating  more  immediately  to  tha  Ciusadas  which 
I  at  lasf  fixed  upon,  was  that  at  which  the  warlike  abamcter  of 
Richard  L,  wild  and  generous,  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  witli  all  its 
extravagant  virtues,  and  its  no  lam  absurd  arron,  was  opposed 
to  that  of  Saladin,  in  which  tha  Chriatian  and  English  monarch 
ilMwad  all  the  cruelty  and  violence  of  an  Eastern  saltan ;  and 
BaJadin,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  deep  policy  and  pra> 
dance  of  a  European  sovereign,  whilst  each  contsuded  which 
ahould  excel  tne  other  in  the  knightly  qualities  of  bravery  and 
ganatoaity.  This  singular  contrast  afforded,  as  tha  author  con- 
eaived,  materials  for  a  work  of  fiction,  possessing  peculiar  into- 
net  One  of  the  inferior  oharacten  introduced,  was  a  supposed 
niation  of  Richard  Cour  da  Lion ;  a  violation  of  tha  troth  of 
history,  which  gsve  offenee  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  Author  of  the 
Hi^ory  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crasadas,  who  was  not,  it  may  be 
pfssmnad,  aware  that  rossaotia  fietioa  naturally  inchidee  the 
yowar  of  such  invantiooi  which  is  indeed  one  of  tha  requisilas 
afUwait. 


Priaoe  David  of  Seodand,  who  waa  aotaaUy  in  tha  hoat,  ant 
was  the  hero  of  aoma  very  romantic  adventures  on  hia  way 
home,  waa  al^a  jismsil  into  aa  sarviaa,  and  aaoatiinlia  vm  of 
Bv  drmnolft  jsrasna: 

it  Is  true  I  had  already  brought  upon  tha  flald  Him  of  tha 
liaaheart  But  it  was  in  a  mora  privala  capacity  than  ha  waa 
hare  to  be  exhibiled  in  the  Talisman  I  tbsaasadiagttieedkBMit, 
nowinthaavowadcbaraclarofaoooqneringmoDaieh;  eathat 
I  doubted  not  a  name  so  dear  to  Englishman  aa  thataf  King 
Richard  L,  might  oontribnta  to  their  amusement  for  mare  than 

I  had  aoeees  to  aU  whiah  antiquity  baliavad,  whether  of  re- 
ality or  fbble,  on  tha  sabjact  of  that  magnificent  wanior,  who 
was  ttia  praudsat  boast  of  Europe  and  their  chivalry,  and  with 
whoae  dreadAd  naBsa  the  Ssraeeos,  according  to  a  histoHan  af 
their  own  aountiy,  were  wont  to  rebuke  their  startled  horssa. 
"  Do  yoa  think,"  aaid  thay,  **  that  King  Richard  is  on  the  track, 
that  you  stray  so  wildly  ftom  it)"  The  most  curious  register 
of  the  history  of  King  Richard,  is  an  ancient  ron 


originally  flpom  the  Norman ;  and  at  first  certainly  having  a  pre- 
tence to  be  termed  a  woric  of  chivalry,  but  latleriy  becoming 
stttflbd  with  tha  most  astonishing  and  monstrous  Ikblee.  There 
is  perhi^  no  metrical  romance  upon  record,  where,  along  with 
curious  and  genuine  history,  are  minted  more  absurd  and  ex- 
aggerated incidents.  Ve  have  placed  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Introduction,  the  passage  of  the  romance  in  wbi<^  Richard 
figures  as  an  Ogre,  or  literal  cannibal.— (Appendix,  p.  ft.) 

A  principal  incident  in  the  stoiy,  is  that  (>om  whidi  the  titia 
is  derived.  Of  All  people  who  ever  Uved,  the  Penioos  were  per* 
hape  most  leroaikaUa  tor  their  unshaken  credulity  in  amulets, 
spells,  periapts,  and  similar  charmK  framed,  it  was  said,  un^r 
tlM  influeooa  of  particular  planets,  and  bestowing  high  medical 
powers,  as  well  as  tha  means  of  advancing  men's  fortunes  in  va- 
mannarsb  A  story  of  this  kind,  relating  to  a  Crusader  of 
eminence,  is  often  told  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  tha  relic 
alluded  to  is  still  in  existence,  and  even  yet  held  in  veneration. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart  of  Lee  and  Cartland  made  a  oonsiderabte 
figure  in  the  reigns  of  Robert  the  Brace  and  of  his  son  David. 
Ha  was  one  of  the  ehtef  of  that  band  of  ScoUish  chivalry,  who 
accompanied  Jamee,  the  Oood  Lord  Douglas,  on  his  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  heart  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  Doug- 
las, impattent  to  get  at  the  Suaoena.  entered  into  war  with 
those  of  Spain,  aad  was  killed  theru  Lockhart  proceeded  to 
^e  Holy  Land  with  such  Scottish  knights  as  had  escaped  the 
flite  of  their  leader,  and  asaisiad  foi  soma  time  in  tha  wan 
against  the  Saracens. 

The  following  adventure  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  bafollen 
him;~ 

Ha  made  prisoner  to  battle  an  Bnur  of  conaidenble  wealth 
and  conaequence.  The  aged  mother  of  the  captive  came  to  the 
Christian  camp,  to  redeem  her  son  ftom  his  stem  of  captivity. 
Lockhart  Is  said  to  have  fixed  the  price  at  which  his  prisoner 
riiould  ransom  himself;  and  the  lady,  pulling  out  a  large  em- 
broidered puree,  proceeded  to  toll  down  the  ransom,  like  a  mo- 
ther who  pays  little  reepect  to  gold  in  comparison  of  her  son's 
liberty.  In  this  operation,  a  pebbte  iossrted  in  a  coin,  some  ray 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  fell  oat  of  the  purse,  and  the  Saracen  nm- 
tron  teetified  so  much  haste  to  recover  it.  as  gave  the  Scottish 
knight  a  high  idea  of  ite  value,  when  compared  with  gold  or 
silvar.  **  I  will  not  conrent,"  he  mid,  "  to  grant  your  eoo*i  li- 
berty, unlem  that  amulet  be  added  to  his  ransom."  The  lady 
not  only  conaented  to  this,  but  explained  to  Sir  Simon  Lockhart 
tha  mode  in  which  the  TUiflnan  was  to  be  used,  and  the  asea 
to  which  it  might  be  puL  The  water  in  which  it  was  dipt  ope- 
rated as  a  styptic,  as  a  febrifoge,  aad  posiesmd  several  other 
properties  as  a  medical  talisman. 

Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  after  much  experienoa  of  the  wonden 
which,  it  wrought,  brought  it  to  his  own  country,  and  left  it  to 
his  heirs,  by  whom,  and  by  Clydeadala  in  general,  it  waa.  aad 
is  still,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Lee  penny,  from  tha 
name  of  his  native  seat  of  Lee. 

The  meet  reoaarkable  part  of  ite  history,  pmrhapa.  was,  that 
it  ao  aspanially  escaped  eondamnation  whan  tha  Chwah  af 
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■eodand  eh(«w  to  impMcti  nany  othir  mim  which  nvoored 
of  tito  miraeuloiM,  ai  oceanioned  bj  aonery,  mad  omnired  the 
appetl  to  Uiem,  "  ezoeptinc  only  that  to  the  amnlot,  called  the 
Lee-pennf,  to  which  it  had  pleaaed  Qod  to  ann^x  certain  Inal- 
Ing  virtues  which  the  Church  did  not  piesttme  to  eondeum."  It 
•till,  a«  has  been  said,  exists,  and  its  powers  are  sometimes  i«- 
eoried  to.  Of  late,  thef  have  been  cltieilr  restricted  Co  ^le  cuie 
of  iMisona  bitten  bj  mad  doss ;  and  as  the  illness  in  saeh  eases 
freqoentljr  arises  from  iraafination,  there  can  be  no  reneon  for 
doubtiag  that  water  wliieii  has  been  poared  on  the  Leo*peuBy 
ftimisms  a  congenial  core. 

Such  Is  tlie  tradition  oonceminc  the  Talisman,  which  the 
rathor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  vaiy  in  applying  it  to  his  own 
fsupoesft 

doDsidefible  liberties  have  also  been  'taken  wilh  the  troth  of 
history,  both  with  reelect  to  Conrade  of  Montsemit's  life,  as 
well  as  his  death.  That  Conrade,  however,  was  reckoned  the 
enemy  of  Richard,  is  afr^edboth  In  history  and  romance.  The 
gaaeral  opinion  of  the  isrma  upon  which  they  stood,  may  be 
gaMsed  fkom  the  proposal  of  tha^iaeens,  that  the  Marquis  of 
^fenlisnmt  should  be  invwled  with  carttia  parti  of  Qyria, 


which  they  were  to  yield  fee  the  ChrMiaBa.  IUdi«i.Ke#  ; 
int  to  the  romanoe  which  bean  his  nana,  '^eoaid  bo  iosprn  ' 
press  his  fhry.  Th^  Marquis,  he  said,  was  a  trailnr.  vte  te 
robbed  the  Knights  Hospitalers  of  sixty  thoosairf  poes^  b 
present  of  his  father,  Iteniy ;  that  be  was  a  reaegada^ ««« 
treachery  had  oeeasioned  thd  loes  of  Aese;  and  he  etsefiiR 
by  a^SQleno  oatli,  tlitt  he  would  caoae  him  to  ha  dnna 
pieces  by  wild  horses,  if  he  should  over  ventare  to  pdkatU 
CI4tetian  canp  by  his  prasenee.  Philip  attaaiMad  la  iitmdi 
in  Avoar  af  Um  Blarquia,  and  throwing  down  his  g)o«c«ARl 
to  become  a  pledge  for  his  Udelily  to  the  Chriatiaasi  tehs 
ofibr  was  rejected,  and  he  wis  obliged  to  give  way  toBidMA 
impetuosity."— HIttsrir  t(f  CUsalnr. 

Conmde  of  Mootseirat  makes  a  ooosiderable  Igmeistei 
wart,  and  was  at  length  pot  to  death  by  one  of  the  lUlosai 
of  the  Scheik,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain :  aor  did  Kidnrf 
remain  ftee  of  tiie  suspicion  of  haring  instigaled  his  dMdi 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  most  of  the  inoidsaU  isn- 
duoed  in  the  following  tale  m  llctitioas:  aad  tfastiiililr, 
where  it  exists,  it  only  rat»inad  in  tha  ohamslan  af  fhssiaa 

WJvbVUL 
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Wnuiiruiteff  ia  Cte  Ufiij  Lnd.  RMMid  t 

Tbfl  bMt  teaclMB  of  the  c 
WilwKnf^^iMMei  Imti 
*  *  .  Il«b 


)  pimfvra  of  the  mnaj  f 
ikaeant,  and  Um  ftnt  «y 


nttlMC 


hit  neovwy  waft  a  violflOl  loi«iaff  for  |Mifc<  Bat  pork  wai  not 
likely  to  be  plantiAil  in  a  eooatiy  whaaa  iahabitaats  had  an 
1  for  ewine'c  fleah  (  and 

**ilMagiiMimMdn«Mb«kaac^ 

Taay  at  mi^l,  In  thatwaoafr, 

Por  (old,  M  aUMT,  ac  •«  noaay, 

N«  p«rk  tad,  tolM,  ■•  ni, 

Tku  Kiaf  RmIuH  mlfbtaacMcrMt 

Aa  eld  kalfki  wiik  RiefaMd  M4i^, 

Wlkta  U  h««rd  of  thai  lidiai. 


Thai  tkt  kinfk  vaoU  wan  avrelM, 
To  th*  attwud  ha  naka  privTlieb»— 
*  Oar  terd  Um  kinf  aora  b  akk,  1  wh. 


And  aJUr  porak  ha  alongad  ia ; 

Ta  may  oeoa  flad  to  aalla ; 

Na  man  ba  haidr  hiai  aa  to  Irib  t 

IfhedMbaadchtdlaL 

»aw  hahataa  to  deaa  aa  I  ihdi  aay, 

Tho*  ha  waia  noarfat  of  thai. 

Tkka a  flWaaaa,  yeanf  aad  Cm; 

la  haala  hi  Iho  thWba  ^Ua, 

Opaaad.  aad  bia  akin  off  laya ; 

Ami  aedden  fbll  haamr, 

Wtth  poardar  aad  with  a| 


Aad  wUh aafiini  of  faaoaoleua 
Whea  (ha  kiaf  faala  ihanaf  aavoar, 
Oat  of  ana  if  ha  ba  waal, 
Ba  Aall  liava  ihafaio  foad  talatti 


Aad  aataa  ar«H  a  , 
Aadaappad«ftha 
pi  altar  a 


Bcfera  Iba  kiac  It  waa  forth  braoabl  t 

Qnad  hk  aca,  <  Laid,  wa  hava  park  aaaght} 

Eaiaa  aad  aapa  of  (ha  farawla  aeaca.t 


^k  fraaa  of  God  ii  ahatt  ba  701 

RiafRkhardearffa  kai«ht, 

Ha  ala  (balar  ihaa  ha  eaiva  mifht. 
Tha  kiag  au  iha  laah  aad  fH««f  tha  baa« 
^ad  draak  wall  aftar  for  iCa  aeae^ 
Aa(*  ahaa  ha  bad  aalaa  anooch, 
Hia  Mh  haaa  taniad  a»ar,  and  leaffA-t 
lla  lay  atiU  aad  draw  la  bia  ana ; 
lib  ehaaabarlala  bias  wrappad  wana. 
Ba  by  and  alepl,  aad  awal  a  atoaad, 
Aad  baaaaaa  wbola  and  aoaad. 
King  Riehaid  dad  hia  aad  aiW 
Awl  walkad  abeutan  ia  iba  elaaa> 
An  attack  of  the  Saraeem  waa  repelled  by  Ri^ard  m  per- 
Hp  the  eooMqaenee  of  wlyeh  ia  told  in  the  foliowinff  liMa. 
«*  Whan  Klof  Riehaid  bad  laaiad  a  whyto,   ^ 
A  kalfht  hb  aran  *caa  a-' — 
Ilia  to  oomfort  aadaola 


•aftty  to  the  hhabitasta ;  while  all  thepnMie  tmmn.  nilitai} 
machiaea,  and  anna,  were  delivered  to  the  ▼irton,  lofether 
with  the  ftrther  ranaem  of  one  hundred  thouand  bexanla.  Af* 
ter  thia  capitulation,  the  fbllowinf  extraordiDarf  ecene  took 
place.  We  ahall  five  it  in  the  wordi  of  the  hiunoroue  and 
amiable  George  Ellia,  the  eolleetor  aad  the  editor  of  theee  Ro- 


Tboo^  the  carriaon  had  fliithflilly  performed  the  other  ar> 
tide*  of  their  oontrmet,  they  wen  unable  to  reatora  the  eroee. 
whidi  wai  not  in  their  poaaeaaioo.  and  weie  iherafora  treated 
by  the  Ctiriatiana  with  great  ertwlty.  Daily  raporta  of  their 
■aflbringa  were  carried  to  Saladin ;  and  aa  many  of  them  vrera 
peraona  of  the  higheat  diathwtioa,  that  monarch,  at  the  toliei* 
tation  of  their  Mend*,  dtapatched  an  embeeay  to  King  Richard 
with  magnifioaat  prmenta,  which  be  o&red  for  the  raneom  of 
the  eaptivea.  The  ambawadota  were  perKNia  the  moot  rrnpea 
table  from  their  age,  their  rank,  and  their  eloquenoe.    They  de- 


aewlaa. 

MwkhabMla,) 

dralataodaad. 


Him  waabrooght  a  aap  la  wtaOi 

' Tha  haad of  dwiUka awb 

That  I  ofaul'  (dmeoak  t 

•  For  fa^bta  1  am,  ami  fala 

Of  mino  evil  mtw  I»m  ftar; 

■arra  ma  iborawHb  at  my  apapaia  I' 

Qaod  Iba  oook,  *  That  baad  1  na  hav»* 

'nwn  aaM  Uw  klag,  '  8a  Ood  am  aata, 

Dat  I  aM  tba  haairor  thai  avina. 

Far  aootb,  thoa  ihalt  leaao  tbiiM  I* 

Tbr  aonk  aaw  aena  otbar  might  ba ; 
'  Ha  fat  tba  baad  and  lat  him  aaa. 

Ha  fail  on  baaaa,  aad  amda  a  ary— 

Lo.  bar*  tba  baad  I  ay  I^atd.  marey  I*  «* 

The  oook  had  certainly  aome  reaMm  to  Aar  that  hia 

»eaid  be  atniek  with  horror  at  the  reeolleetion  of  tlie  dreadAil 
tenqaeC  to  which  he  owed  hia  lecovery,  b«t  hia  fbara  were  aooo 


"  Tha  awarta  aial  wbaa  tha  king  aaath, 

Mb  black  baard  and  whita  taatb. 

How  hb  lippaa  grimiad  wUa, 

•  What  drril  b  Hib  7'  tba  king  erbd. 

And  gaa  10  laugh  aa  im  war*  woda 

•Waatl  b  Saracan'a  <aab  tbaa  goad  I 

Thai,  no««r  errt  I  aaaght  wbll 

By  Goira  death  and  hb  aprbl, 

mail  wa  never  db  for  dannh, 

¥rha«  wa  may  ia  any  aaaaah, 

Slaa  flaraoaaa,  (ha  flaah  mar  (aka, 

And  aeatbon  and  roaatan  aad  do  bam  hafea, 
^  Aadt  Onawan  bar  laah  to  tba  baoaal 
niow  I  have  h  praaad  aaaa, 

Far  b^ngar  ate  1  fca  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  rimll  eat  me  I*  •• 

>w  oflbied  to  ■amnder,  apoo  eonditiona  of 


.     meaiaim  m  tenaa  of  the  atmoat  humility,  ana. 

amaifniag  Qie  jwtice  of  the  conqueror  in  hia  mvw 

it  of  Uieir  eoontrymen,  only  ■olfeited  a  period  to  thai 

laying  at  bia  fbet  tha  treanrea  with  which  they  were 

_,  aad  pledging  thennelvee  and  their  fnaaler  km  th« 

pa/maot  of  any  Airther  anma  which  he  might  tieroandvi  tha 

pnea  of  narey. 

»  King  Rlahaid  make  with  woidaa  mUd- 

« r«a  gold  to  take;  Ood  ma  aiaM  I 

Among  Tov  partaair  avary  eharga. 

I  braaght  In  ibhmaa  aad  ia  barga, 

Mora  cold  aad  aiUar  widi  ma, 

Thaa  baa  yovr  lord,  aad  bwiin  thra*. 

To  hb  uaaanra  have  I  no  naad  I 

But  for  my  lova  I  von  bid. 

To  meat  with  laa  that  ya  dwell  \ 

Aad  afterward  I  ahall  you  tail. 

Ilioroogh  eoanoai  1  ahall  you  aaawtr, 

What  6oda*  *  ya  ahall  to  yonr  lord  bear.' " 
**The  invitation  waa  mtafldlf  accepted.  Richard,  in  ttm 
meantime,  gave  secret  oraen  to  hie  roanhal  that  he  ehoald  re> 
pair  to  the  priaoo,  aeleet  a  certain  number  of  the  moot  dietin- 
guiehed  eaptivea, and,  after  eaiefhiiy  noting  their  namee  ona 
roll  of  parchnient,  cause  their  heada  to  be  instantly  struck  off; 
that  theee  heada  should  be  delivered  to  the  cook  with  instrae- 
tiooa  to  clear  away  the  hair,  and,  after  boiling  tham  in  a  eal  • 
dron,  to  distribute  tiiem  on  several  platters,  ono  to  each  guest 
oboerring  to  fhsten  on  the  forelieed  of  each  the  piece  of  parch* 
ment  ezpreesing  tha  name  and  ihmily  of  the  victim. 

«•*  An  hot  bead  bring  ma  barom, 

Aa  I  were  wall  ^ayad  witball, 

fiat  thaiMf  faatTaball : 

Aa  it  ware  a  taodar  eUek. 

To  aaa  how  Iba  etbara  win  Ilka.' " 
"  This  horrible  order  was  ponctaally  exeeated.  At  noon  the 
fueatti  were  summoned  to  wash  by  the  music  of  the  waits :  the 
King  took  his  sect,  attended  by  the  principal  offlcera  of  his 
court,  at  the  high  table,  and  the  reet  of  the  company  were  mar* 
shelled  at  a  long  table  below  him.  On  the  cloth  were  placed 
portiona  of  salt  at  the  usual  distancea,  but  neitlier  bread,  wine, 
nor  water.  The  ambassadori,  rather  surprised  at  tliis  omis- 
sion, but  still  free  fh>ni  apprehension,  awaited  in  silence  the 


arrival  of  the  dinner,  which  was  announced  by  t 

ptpea,  trumpets,  and  tabonra :  and  beheld,  iiritli  horror  and  die- 
may,  the  unnatural  banquet  introdiyed  by  the  steward  and  hia 
offlcera.  Yet  their  aentimenta  of  disgust  and  abhorrenbe,  and 
even  their  fbars,  were  for  a  time  aaspended  by  their  curiosity. 
Their  eves  were  fixed  on  the  King,  who,  without- the  slightrat 
change  of  ctrantenence,  swallowed  the  morsola  as  fast  aa  they 
conia  be  supplied  by  the  knight  who  carved  them. 

•*  fivary  man  than  poked  ether ; 

They  mid,  '  Tbb  b  dm  devU'a  brother, 

That  alaya  our  nun,  and  tfaoa  bam  a^la  I'  ** 

"  Their  attention  waa  then  involnnUrily  fixed  on  the  smoking 
heads  before  them ;  they  traced  in  the  swollen  and  distorted 
features  the  resemblance  of  a  friend  or  near  relation,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Ihtal  scroll  which  accompanied  each  dish  the  4 
sad  aaauranee  that  this  reeemblanee  was  not  imaginary.  They 
sat  in  torpid  silence,  anticipating  their  own  Ihte  in  that  of  Uteir 
countrymen,  while  their  ferocious  entertainer.  wiUi  f\iry  in  hia 
eyes,  but  with  eourteay  on  hia  lips,  insulted  them  by  frequent 
invitationa  to  merrimenL  At  length  this  ftnt  eourso  was  re- 
moved, and  ita  place  supplied  by  venison,  eranea,  and  other 
daintie«,  accompanied  by  the  richeat  winee.  The  King  thee 
apologiaed  to  them  for  what  had  passed,  which  be  attributejl 
to  his  ignorance  of  their  taate ;  and  assured  tliem  of  hia  relw 
gious  reepeet  for  their  eliarecler  as  ambaasadora,  and  of  hie 
readinees  to  grant  them  a  salb  conduct  for  their  ratnm.  TUa  ^ 
boon  waa  all  that  they  aow  wished  to  claim  1  and 

••  %iu§  Richard  ^aka  to  aa  old  maa, 
*  Wandea  home  to  year  Soudant 
Bta  awlanaboly  that  r*  abate', 
Aad  aayaa  that  ya  aamo  too  lata. 
•  Too  dawly  waa  year  tlRa  y  gmaaad ; 
£rt  ya  eaam,  tha  flaah  waa  drmsad. 


ikPPBNDIX  TO  INTRODUCnON. 


Thm  at  aoMi,  and  mj  mtyote. 

m.y  kin,  h  ahall  htm  Mucbt  avaU, 

ThfMfli  M  fur-bu  ns  ear  Tiuil, 

Bnad,  win*.  IkOi,  fMh,  nlmoa  ud  OMgv  i 

or  u DOM  diaU  di« wifh lnBgt4^ 


dovnrii^t. 


AiKl  dar  the  ttoraeciu  doarnrli 
WaA  liM  flMb,  and  roajl  tlM  h 
With  00*  Saraoon  I  bmj  wall 


While  we  mar  wanden  to  flfbl, 
'    1  ilar  the  Saraeau  d         '  "' 

lah  the  fladi,  and  re 

jih  00*  Saraoon  1 1 
Well  a  nine  or  a  tan 
Of  my  cood  Chritfian  mea. 
King  alehard  thall  warraal, 
Tbnf  b  no  Caeh  to  noortMhirt 
Unto  an  £uliah  nan, 
IHrnrUce,  plovar,  hereo.  m  nraa« 
Cam  n«  ox.  abacp  ne  ivlM, 
A«  the  head  of  a  Saruy  n. 
TTieA  he  it  fat,  and  iherito  Imdar 
And  my  men  ba  lean  and  tltadar. 
While  anr  Saxaeen  ooiek  to, 
LivaadBOvioibial^rie, 
For  neat  wfll  we  notUnc  etiVb 
Abottieo  faai  ve  ahall  (hre, 
And  every  day  we  shall  e«t 


To  Ibif land  will  we  aoncht  foa, 
,  TUl  th«y  to  aataa  arery  oaa.^" 

MiUf9  9pteimam9  </  EmHg 
»,  voL  0.  p.  m 


TiMraular  may  be  cnriooa  to  know  owiat  to  iPtat 
•tsflow  M  QjctraordiiMry  an  iavaatkNi  u  liiat  whMh  L 
Mooibaliam  to  tba  Kioc  of  Bttftand,  ihoald  hava  fbaad  ito  way 
lato  his  hUlory.    Mr.  Amai,  to  whom  wa  owa  to  maeh  that  f» 
aarioMi,  leama  jo  hava  tnund  tha  arif  in  of  Ikk  aMnwrdiaaiy 


"Withtbaaimyaf  tImewalaawMa  iii^llniiafm^" 
the  nme  aatbor  dadaiaa.  "  who  mada  it  a  puftiiai  iMt 
without  money ;  thoy  walked  barefoot,  aamad  ao  am^  ak 
even  pieoeded  the  beaetf  of  bnidea  in  their  naareh,  Ihiec  mm 
loota  and  berbe,  and  pmeMkHag  a  qmelMia  both  dMCMh^W 
pitiable. 

"  A  Noramn,  who  peeordioff  to  all  afoeoaatt  wie  af  mhb 
birth,  but  who,  haTint  loet  hie  hone,  ooatiQaad  to  Mlewlta 
footrioldier,  took  the  etranc^  resolntioa  of  jpattiair  himriril 

ilfioflyn 


iuwvauiuim,  HNfih  u^  •< ^     

the  head  or  thif  raee  of  TeiaboDdir,  who  will 
aa  their  kinf.  Aaaoofet  tfie  Saraeeai  theea 
known  under  the  name  of  no/an,  (which  GuONCt  uaaim 
TruUnitM,)  and  were  beheld  wiOi  great  honov  irom  thi|mml 
pemuuion  that  tliey  iU  on  the  dead  bodiee  of  their  mmm; 
a  ^poit  whieh  waa  oeeaeioaally  joaUted^nd  whieh  «»ka| 
of  the  ThaAua  look  care  to  eoeoaraie.  Thia  remntfiMi—- 
nareh  wae  frequently  in  tha  habit  of  elopfNiwIlie  Mleaw^mi 
by  one.  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  of  eaatinff  then  to  be  mreW 
earelUly,  lett  the  poemeeion  of  the  leiat  9010  of  mwifdnali 
render  them  unworthy  of  tlie  naam  of  hb  eehiaeta.  If  eemtta 
■oaa  were  found  upon  aay  oim.  be  waa  iaataaUy  e 
■ociety  of  hie  tribe,  the  kmc  biddina  him  OMti 
amn  and  llffhL 

"Thie  troop,  10  ftr  ftom  batef  cambwioaaa  tc ..  _ 

inflnittly  lenneeaMa,  earryiof  bardene.  brtocfiiff  ia  lbiifi^pi> 
vieione,  and  tribute ;  working  the  machiaee  in  the  «e|kmL 
above  all.  ipreadioff  ooaateraatioa  among  the  Ttnki.  whaMai 
death  fh>m  the  lancee  Of  the  kniahia  lea  than  thattetbmm- 
mmmation  they  heard  of  uDdertbe  teeth  of  tha  Thaftm"*  ^ 

it  ie  eaay  to  oooeeive,  that  aa  igaonat  miaatraL  Aedaiito 
taeto  andfbrocity  of  the  ThaAua  inmaiemiMatort  m  ibiMi- 
rical  aecomits  of  the  Holy  wara,  hae  aaeribad  iheir  puMa 
and  propemitieB  to  the  Monarch  of  T  '  * 
waa  oooiidared  ae.an  ohieet  ef  eaagi 
hiavaUwr. 

1  JaMTt  Bhtwy  rf  CUfahy,  ffb  m 
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isf^  mn  of  8|rria  hwl  not  yet  •ttained  its 

point  m  tbo  horaon,  when  a  knight  of  the 
l-«roM.  who  had  loft  m  distant  northisni  home, 
„ J  jofaied  the  host  of  the  Grosaden  in  Palestine, 
was  pacing  alowty  akmg  Um  sanilf  deserts  which  he 
in  this  vidnitv  of  the  DmuI  sea,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
Lake  A^ihaititsa,  where  the  waves  of  the  Jordan 
fonr^hsMaelYes  into  an  inland  sea,  fhrni  which  there 
m  no  discharao  of  waters. 

Tlis  warlike  pilgrim  had  toiled  among  clifls  and 
piednoes  doting  the  earlisr  part  of  the  morning; 
mora  lately,  issomg  from  those  rookjr  and  dangerous 
dsfile%  he  nad  eatered  npon  that  great  piain,  where 
the  aoonraed  cities  piwoked,  in  ancient  day^  the 
diiect  and  dreadfol  Tengeanee  of  the  Omhipotent 

Tbe  toil,  the  thiiat,  the  danaers  of  the  wsy,  were 
fwgotten.  as  the  trafoUer  rocalted  the  fearful  catas- 
iraphei^  which  had  conforted  into  an  arid  and  dis- 
nal  innldenieaa  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  of  Siddim, 
oane  well  watered,  even  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord, 
■aw  a  parched  and  blighted  waate,  condemned  to 
alenial  sterility. 

Crossing  hlmssii;  as  he  viewed  the  dark  mass  of 
nlHog  watsn,  in  coloor  as  in  qnaliiy  unlike  those  of 

3 other  lake,  the  tmveUer  shuddered  as  he  remcm- 
» that  beneath  tbess  slumish  waves  lay  the  once 
cities  of  the  plain,  whose  grave  was  dug  by 
the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  or  the  eruption  of  sub- 
tsRaaeouB  fire,  and  whose  remains  were  hid,  even  by 
that  aea  which  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom,  bears 
no  skiff  on  its  surface,  sod,  as  if  its  own  dreadful  bed 
weie  the  only  fit  receptacle  for  its -sullen  waters, 
sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute  to  the  ocean. 
Jim  whole  land  around,  as  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was 
"bfimstone  and  salt^  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor 
any  grass  noweth  thereon ;"  the  land  as  well  as  the 
lalia  might  be  termed  dead,  as  producing  nothing  hav- 
mg  reaemblance  to  vegeudon,  and  even  the  very  air 
i»as  entirely  devoid  of  its  ordinary  winged  inhabitants, 
deiened  probably  by  the  odour  of  bitumen  and  sul- 
fhor,  which  tbe  boming  sun  eihaled  from  the  waters 
of  the  Iske;  in  streaming  clouds,  frequently  assuming 
the  appeannoe  of  waterspouts.  Masses  of  the  slimv 
I  and  sulphnreoos  sobstanos  called  naphtha,  whk;n 
llpated  idly  on  the  shiggish  and  sullen  waves,  su&> 
I  plied  those  roUing  cloudJB  with  new  vapours,  and  at- 
wnied  awfid  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
I  luBtofy. 

Upon  this  sosne  of  desolation  the  sun  shone  with 
almost  tniotsrable  aplendonr.  and  all  living  nature 
arenied  to  have  hidden  itself  nom  the  rays,  excepting 
the  sofitaiy  fisurs  which  moved  throofi^  the  flitting 
sand  at  a  toot  spacer  and  appeared  the  sole  breathing 
Vot-V. 


thing  on  the  wide  surface  of  the  plain.  Ikt  dresa  of 
their  rider,  and  the  accoutrements  of  his  horse  wera 
peculioiiy  unfit  for  the  traveller  in  kooh  a  country.  A 
coat  of  linked  mail,  with  long  aleeves,  plated  gaonv 
lets,  and  a  steel  breastplate,  had  not  been  eateeined  a 
sumcient  weight  of  armour  s  there  was  also  hia  ti»> 
angular  shield  suspended  round  his  neck,  and  hia 
barred  helmet  of  steel,  over  which  he  had  a  hood  and 
collar  of  mail,  which  was  drawn  around  the  war- 
rioPa  shoulders  and  throat,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy 
between  the  hauberk  and  the  headpiece.  His  lower 
limbs  were  sheathed,  like  his  body,  in  flexible  mail, 
securing  the  legs  and  thighs,  while  the  feet  rested  in 
plated  shoes,  which  corresponded  with  the  gauntlets. 
A  long,  brood,  straight-shaped,  double-^gea  falchioiii 
with  a  handle  formed  like  a  cross, Corresponded  with 
a  stout  poniard  on  the  other  sida  Tho  njiight  also 
bore,  secured  to  his  saddle,  with  one  end  resting  oa 
his  stirrup,  the  long  steel-headed  lance,  his  own  pro- 
per weapon,  which,  as  he  rode,  projected  backwarda^ 
and  displayed  its  little  pennoncella  to  dally  with  tba 
faint  breese,  or  drop  in  the  dead  calm.  To  this  cum- 
brous equipment  must  be  added  a  surcoat  of  embroi- 
dered cloth,  much  frayed  and  worn,  which  was  thus 
for  useful,  that  it  ezcktded  the  burning  rays  of  the  son 
ftom  the  armour,  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
rendered  intolerable  to  the  wearer.  The  sorcoat 
bore,  in  several  places,  the  arms  of  the  owneiL  al- 
though much  defoced.  These  seemed  to  be  a  eoncnant 
leopaitL  with  the  motto,  **  I  sleep— wake  me  not.*' 
An  outline  of  the  same  device  migat  be  traced  on  hia 
shield,  though  many  a  blow  had  almost  efTaced  the 

tainting.  The  flat  top  of  his  cumbrous  cylindrical 
elmet  was  unadorned  with  any  crest.  Iiv  retaining 
their  own  unwieldly  defensive  armour,  the  northem 
Crusaders  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  the  nature  of  tha 
climate  and  country  to  which  they  had  come  to  war.^ 

The  accoutrements  of  the  horse  were  scarcely  leaa 
massive  and  unwieldly  than  those  of  the  rider. ,  The 
animal  had  a  heavy  saddle  plated  with  steel,  unitmgm 
front  with  a  species  of  breastpUto,  and  behind  with 
defensive  armour  made  to  cover  the  loins.  Tntn 
there  was  a  steel  axe,  or  hammer,  called  a  maoe-<tf- 
arms,  and  which  bung  to  the  saddle-bow ;  the  rana 
were  secured  by  chain-work,  and  the  front-stall  ol 
the  bridle  was  a  steel  plate,  with  apertures  for  tha 
eyes  and  nostrils,  having  in  the  midst  a  short  shup 
pike  projecting  from  the  forehead  of  the  hoiae  hke  the 
horn  of  the  fabulous  unicorn.  *  .     ,     .    . 

But  habit  had  made  the  endurance  of  this  load  of 
panoply  a  second  nature,  both  to  toe  knight  and  hia 
gallant  charger.  Numbers,  indeed,  of  the  western 
warriore  rwho  htmied  to  Palestine,  died  ere  they  be- 
came inured  to  the  burning  climate  i  but  there  wcsa 
othera  to  whom  that  climate  became  innocent  and 
oven  friendly,  and  among  this  fortunate  numiwr 
was  the  solitary  horseman  who  now  traversed  tna 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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Natara,  which  cast  his  Innbs  in  a  mould  of  uncom- 
mon strength,  fitted  to  wear  his  linked  hauberk  with 
fts  much  ease  as  if  the  meshes  had  been  formed  of 
cobwebs,  had  endowed  him  with  a  constitution  as 
strong  as  his  limbs,  and  which  bade  denanoe  to  almost 
all  changes  of  climat&  ss  well  as  to  fotigua  and  priva- 
tions of  every  kind.  His  disposition  seemed,  in  some 
deforce,  to  partake  of  the  qualitiea  of  his  bodily  fram« ; 
and  as  the  one  possessed  great  strength  and  en- 
durance, united  with  the  power  of  violent  exertion,  the 
other,  under  a  calm  and  undisturbed  semblance,  had 
much  of  the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  which 
constituted  the  principal  attribute  of  the  renowned 
Norman  line,  and  had  rendered  them  sovereigns  in 
every  comqr  of  Europe  where  they  had  drawn  their 
Adventurous  swords. 

It  was  not.  however,  to  all  the  race  that  fortune 
jroposed  such  tempting  rewards ;  and  those  obtained 
by  the  solitary  knight  during  two  years'  campaign  in 
Palestine,  had  been  only  temporal  fame,  and,  as  he 
was  taught  to  believe,  spiritual  privileges.  Mean 
time,  his  slender  stockof  money  had  melted  away, 
the  rather  that  ho  did  not  pursue  any  of  the  ordinary 
modes  by  which  the  followers  of  the  Crusade  con- 
descended to  recruit  their  diminished  resources,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Palestine ;  he  exacted  no 
gins  from  the  wretched  natives  for  sparing  their  pos- 
sessions when  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Saracens, 
and  he  hod  not  availed  himself  of  any,  opportunity  of 
enriching  himself  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  con- 
sequence. The  small  train  which  had  followed  him 
from  his  native  country,  had  been  gradually  di- 
minished, as  the  means  of  maintaining  them  disap- 
peared|  iind  his  only  remaining  squire  was  at  present 
on  a  sick-bed,  and  unable  to  attend  his  master,  who 
travelled,  as  we  have  seen,  singly  and  alone.  This  was 
of  little  consequence  to  the  Crusader,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  consider  his  good  sword  as  his  safest 
escort,  and  devout  thoughts  as  hie  best  companion. 

Nature  had,  however,  her  demands  for  refreshment 
and  repose,  even  on  the  iron  frame  and  patient  dis- 
position of  the  Knight  of  the  Sleeping  Leopard ;  and 
at  noon,  when  the'Dead  Sea  lay  at  some  distance  on 
his  right,  he  joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  two  or  three 
palm-trees,  which  arose  'beside  the  well  which  was 
assigned  for  his  mid-day  station.  His  good  hqrse, 
too,  which  had  plodded  forward  with  the  steady  en- 
durance of  his  master,  now  lifted  his  head,  expanded 
his*  nostrils,  and  quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he  snufied 
afar  off  the  living  waters,  which  marked  the  place  of 
repose  and  refreshment  But  labour  and  danger  were 
doomed  to  intervene  ere  the  horse  or  horsemen  reached 
the  desired  spot. 

As  the  Enight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  continued 
to  fix  his  eyes  attentively  on  the  yet  distant  cluster  of 
palm-lrees,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  object  was 
moving  among  them.  The  distant  form  separated 
itself  from  the  trees,  which  partly  hid  its  motions, 
and  advanced  towaras  the  knight  with n  speed  whicn 
soon  showed  a  mounted  hors^majn,  whom  his  turban, 
toog  spear,  and  green  caftan  fioatlng  in  the  wind,  on 
fan  nearer  approach,  showed  to  be  a  Saracen  cavalier. 
"In  the  desert,"  saith  an  Eastern  proverb,  "no  man 
meets  a  friend."  The  Cnisader  was  totally  indifferent 
whether  the  infidel,  who  now  approached  on  his  gal- 
lant barb,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  came 
as  friend  or  foe— perhaps,  as  a  vowed  champion  of  ihe 
Cross,  he  mii?ht  rather  have  preferred  the  latter.  He 
disengaged  his  lance  from  his  saddle,  seized  it  with 
the  Tight  hand,  placed  it  in  rest  with  its  point  half 
elevated,  gathered  up  the  reins  in  the  left,  waked  his 
horse's  mettle  with  the  spur,  and  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter thestran/^er,  with  the  calm  selt-confidence  belong- 
mg  to  the  victor  m  many  contests. 

The  Saracen  came  on  at  the  speedy  gallop  of  an 
Arab  horseman,  managinz  his  steed  more  by  his 
hmbs,  and  the  inflection  oihis  body,  than  by  any  use 
of  the  reins,  which  himg  loose  in  his  left  hand :  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  wield  the  light  round  buckler 
of  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  ornamented  with  silver 
loops,  which  he  wore  on  his  arm,  swinging  it  as  if  he 
meant  to  oppose  its  slender  circle  to  the  formidable 
thrust  of  the  western  lance.  His  own  long  spear 
was  not  cached  or  levelled  like  that  of  his  antagonist, 


but  grasped  by  the  middle  with  bis  nAt  handi  «i 
brandished  at  arm's  length  above  his  bead,  iiihi 
cavalier  approached  his  enemy  at  (nil  csn*,  ki 
seemed  to  expect  that  the  knight  of  the  Legparo  aral 
put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  to  encounter  him.  Buttb 
Christian  knight,  well  acquainted  with  the  eortooi 
of  Eastern  warriors,  did  not  mean  to  exhaust  hii  gotd 
horse  by  any  unnecessary  exertion  ;  anc^  on  the  oob- 
traxy,  made  a  dead  hall,  confident  thai  if  the  aDan 
advanced  to  the  actual  shock,  his  own  weight,  aoi 
that  of  his  powerful  chaiger,  would  gKre  faim  m&- 
cient  advantage,  without  the  additional  nomaf 
of  rapid  motion.  Equally  sensible  and  appnhesne 
of  such  a  probable  result,  the  Saracen  cavaliet^vksB 
he  had  approached  towards  the  Chrisdan  witkii 
twice  the  length  of  Jiis  lance,  wheeled  his  steed  to  ik 
left  vnth  inimitable  dexterity,  and  rode  tmoemti 
his  antagonist,  who,  turning  without  ^tting  \m 
ground,  and  presentmg  his  front  constantly  to  kii 
enemy,  frustrated  his  attempts  to  atuck  him^  a 
unguarded  point ;  so  that  the  SamceOt  wfaecbai  hi 
horse,  was  lain  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  a  hmi 
yards.  A  second  tim^  like  a  hawk  attadting  a  hens, 
the  Heathen  renewed  the  char^e^  and  assooodiiM 
was  fain  to  retreat  without  coming  to  a  cloaesiraak 
A  third  time  he  approached  in  the  same  manaer^ate 
the  Christian  knight,  desinras  totemunaietmslb- 
sory  warfare,  in  which  he  might  at  length  htveba 
worn  out  by  the  activity  of  his  ibeman,  saddan 


appeared.  The  Sai^oen  was  just  aware  of  tl»  fa- 
midable  missile  in  time  to  interpoBe  his  light  bnav 
betwixt  the  mace  and  his  head;  bat  tfaevisies»a 
the  blow  forced  the  buckler  down  oirhis  tnrbss, » 
though  that  defence  also  oontnontea  to  desdeo  « 
violence^  the  Saracen  was  beaten  from  his  bone,  to 
the  Chnstian  could  avail  himself  of  this  mimM! 
nimble  foeman  sprung  from  the  ground,  aod,  culiBi 
on  his  steecL  which  instantly  retoiTied  to  his  M^bB 
leaped  into  his  seat  without  touchipir  the  siinm  iiii 
regained  all  the  advantage  of  which  the  Koip^* 
the  Leopard  hoped  to  depnve  him.  But  thslatterBM  | 
in  the  mean  while  recovered  his  mace^  and  tbe  b*'  , 
em  cavalier,  who  remembered  the  strength  aod  so-  I 
terity  with  wbidi  his  antafiOBist  had  aimed  it  smbk  j 
to  keep  cautiously  out  of  reach  of  that  wassonr«  I 
which  he  had  so  lately  felt  the  foroe^  whik  he  eho«« 
his  purpose  of  wagmg  a  distant  warfare  with  mm 
weapons  of  his  own.  Planting  his  kmg  spesr»li  i 
aand  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  combat,  he  fO^J 
with  great  address,  a  short  bow,  which  he  canieiilfl 
his  back,  and  putting  his  horse  to  the  f^sUoftSMi 
more  described  two  or  three  circles  of  a  wider  «!*{ 
than  formerly,  in  the  course  of  which  hedischiv 
six  arrows  st  the  Christian  with  such  nneniog  fm 
that  the  goodness  of  his  harness  akme  saved  him  M 
being  wounded  in  as  many  places.  The  seventh  ■■ 
apparently  found  a  less  perfect  part  of  the  amPHi 
and  the  Christian  dropped  heavily  from  his  k^ 
But  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  Saracen,  iM 
dismounting  to  examine  the  condition  of  bis  pnsM* 
enemy,  he  found  himself  suddenly  within  the  giiM 
the  European,  who  had  had  reooorse  to  thissitijM 
bring  his  enemy  within  his  reach !  Even  in  ibiamm  , 
grapple,  the  Saracen  was  saved  by  his  >0l^'¥ 
presence  of  mind.  He  unloosed  the  svrora-licK* 
which  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  fixed  his  Mi 
and,  thus  eluding  his  fatal  grasPi  moanted  his  M9 
which  seemed  to  watch  his  motions  widi  thenMf' 
gence  of  a  human  beixw,  and  agsin  rode  of£  ^M 
the  last  encounter  the  Saracen  had  lost  his  vvw* 
his  qiiiver  of  arrows,  both  of  which  wen  attaM* 
the  girdle,  which  he  was  obliged  to  abaxidon.  BeMf 
also  lost  his  turban  in  the  stnnte.  These  «»' 
vantages  seemed  to  incline  the  MosleDi  to  attsMi 
He  approached  the  Christian  with  his  i^lht  haaa» 
tended,  but  no  longer  in  a  menacing  attitude.  , 
"There  is  truce  betwixt  our  nadonsii"  he isi^* 
the  lingua  franca  commonly  used  for  the  Pf'Vjn 
communication  with  theCrusadera;  'VheretbiesMV 
there  be  war  betwixt  thee  and  me1--Let  then  bepiM 
betwixt  us." 


n.i 


THE  TAUSMAN. 


**  I  am  wen  oootented/'  «nsw«rad  he  of  the  Coach- 
ant  Ijeopard ;  "  but  whM  security  dost  thou  offer  that 
tbou  wilt  observe  the  truce?" 

'*  The  word  of  a  follower  of  the  prophet  was  never 
Woken,"  answered  the  Emir.  "  It  is  thou,  bmye  Na- 
xwrine,  from  whom  I  should  demand  security,  did  I  not 
know  that  troison  seldom  dwells  with  courage." 

The  Crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of  the  Moslem 
flEiftde  him  ashamed  of  his  own  doubts. 

'*  By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  weapon  as  ne  spoke^  I  will  oe  true  com- 
panion to  thee,  Saracen,  while  our  fortune  wills  that 
we  remain  in  company  together." 

^*  By  Mahommed,  Prophet  of  God,  and  by  Allah, 
GcMi  of  the  Prophet,"  replied  his  late  foeman,  "  there 
is  not  treachery  in  my  heart  towards  thee.  And  now 
wend  we  to  yonder  fountain,  for  the  hour  of  rest  is  at 
hand,  and  the  stream  had  hardly  touched  my  lip  when 
I  was  called  torbattle  by  thy  approach." 

The  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  yielded  a 
laady  and  courteous  assent :  and  the  late  foes,  without 
an  aasry  look,  or  geitture  or  doubt,  rode  side  by  side  to 
the  little  duster  of  pahn-trees. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tnm  of  danger  have  always,  and  in  a  peculiar  de- 
irreei  their  seasons  of  good- will  and  of  security;  and 
tnis  was  particularly  so  in  the  ancient  feudal  ages,  in 
^rhich,  as  the  manners  of  the  period  had  assigned  war 
•o  be  the  chief  and  most  worthy  occupation  of  man- 
kind, the  intervals  of  peace,  or  rather  of  truce,  were 
hiKfaiy  relished  by  thoqe  warriors  to  whom  they  were 
■eidoDi  granted,  and  endeared  by  the  very  cu-cum- 
fltaiioes  which  rendered  them  transitory.  It  is  not 
worth  while  preserving  any  permanent  enmity  against 
«  foct  whom  a  champion  has  fought  with  to-day,  and 
■lay  again  stand  in  bloody;  opppaition  to  on  the  next 
morning.  The  time  and  situation  afibrded  so  much 
foom  for  the  ebullition  of  violent  passions  that  men, 
unless  when  peculiarly  opposed  to  each  other,  or  pro- 
voked by  the  recollection  of  private  and  individual 
wrongs,  ebe^ully  enjoyed  in  each  other's  society-  the 
brief  mtervals  of  pacific  intercourse  which  a  warlike 
life  admitted. 

The  distinction  of  religions,  nay,  the  fanatical  zeal 
which  animated  the  followers  of  the  Cross  and  of  the 
Cresoeat  against  each  other,  was  much  softened  by  a 
feeding  so  natural  to  generous  combatants,  and  espe- 
cially cherished  by  the  spint  of 'chivahy.  This  last 
strong  impulse  had  extended  itself  nadually  from  the 
Christians  to  their  mortal  enemies  the  Saracens,  both 
of  Spain  and  of  Palestine.  The  latter  were  indeed  no 
iofiger  the  fanatical  savages,  who  had  burst  from  the 
centre  of  Arabian  deserts,  with  the  sabre  in  one  hand, 
and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  to  inflict  death  or  the  faith 
of  Mahommed,  or  at  the  best,  slavery  and  tribute, 
upon  all  who  dared  to  oppose  the  belief  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca.  These  alternatives  indeed  had  been  offered 
to  the  un warlike  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  but  in  contend- 
ing vrith  the  western  Christians,  animated  by  a  zeaf 
as  fiery  as  their  own,  and  possessed  of  as  unconquer- 
a^Je  cotirag&  address  and  success  in  arms,  the  Sara- 
os&B  gradually  caught  a  part  of  their  manners,  and 
aspecially  of  those  chivalrous  observances,  which 
were  so  well  calculated  to  charm  the  minds  of  a  proud 
and  conquering  people.  They  had  their  tournaments 
and  games  of  chivalry ;  they  had  even  their  knights, 
or  some  rank  analogous ;  and,  above  all,  the  Saracens 
observed  their  plighted  faith  with  an  accuracy,  which 
might  sometimes  put  to  shame  those  who  owned  a  bet- 
ter religion.  Their  truce&  whether  national  or  betwixt 
indiviouala,  were  faithfully  observed ;  and  thus  it  was, 
that  war,  in  itself  perhaps  the  greatest  of  evils,  yet  gave 
occasion  for  displajr  of  good  faith,  generosity,  cle- 
mency, and  even  kindly  aifections,  which  less  fre- 
iiuentfy  occur  in  more  tranquil  periods,  where  the 
passbns  of  men,  experiencing  wrongs  or  entertaining 
quarrels  which  cannot  be  brought  to  instant  decision, 
are  apt  to  smoulder  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  their  prey.  ^ 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  milder  feelings, 
which  Bofisn  tbs  horrors  of  warfare,  that  the  Christian 


and  Saracen,  who  had  so  lately  done  their  best  for  ^ 
each  other's  matual  destruction,  rode  at  a  slow  paoe 
towards  the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  to  which  the 
Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard  had  been  tending; 
when  intemipted  in  mid-passage  by  his  fleet  and  dan- 
gerous adversary.  Each  was  wrapt  for  some  time  in 
his  own  reflections,  and  took  breath  afier  an  encoun- 
ter which  had  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  one  or  both ; 
and  theic  good  horses  seemed  no  less  to  enjoy  the  in- 
terval of  repose.  That  of  the  Saracen,  however, 
though  he  had  been  forced  into  much  the  more  violent 
and  extended  sphere  of  motion,  appeared  to  have 
siinered  less, from  fatigue  than  the  charger  of  the 
European  knight.  The  sweat  hung  still  clammy  <n 
the  hmbs  of  the  last,  when  those  of  the  noble  Arab 
were  completely  dried  by  the  interval  of  tranquil  ex- 
ercise, all  saving  the  foam-flakes  which  were  still 
visible  on  his  bridle  and  housings.  The  loose  soil  ot^ 
which  he  trode  so  much  augmented  the  distress  of  th& 
Christianas  horse,  heavily  loaded  by  his  ovm  armour 
and*  the  weight  of  his  rider,  that  the  latter  iunuped 
from  his  saodle,  and  led  his  charger  along  the  deep 
flust  of  the  loamy  soil,  which  was  burnt  in  the  sun 
into  a  substance  more  impalpaUe  than  the  finest  sand, 
and  thus  save  the  fiuthful  horse  refreshment  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  additional  toil ;  for,  irun-sheathed 
as  he  was,  he  sunk  over  the  mailed  shoes  at  every 
step  which  he  placed  on  a  surface  so  light  and  unre-* 
sis  ting. 

"You  are  right|"  said  the  Saracei^;  and  it  was  the 
first  word  that  either  had  spoken  since  tneir  truce 
was  concluded,—"  your  strong  horse  deserves  your 
care :  but  what  do  you  in  the  desert  with  an  ai^mal, 
which  sinks  over  the  fetlock  at  every  step,  as  if  he 
would  plant  each  foot'deep  as  the  root  of  a  date- tree  f 
^  "  Thou  weakest  rightly,  Saracen,"  said  the  Chris- 
tian knight,  not  delighted  at  the  tone  with  which  the 
infidel  criticised  his  lavourite  steed,—"  rightly,  accord- 
ing to  thy  knowledge  and  observation.  But  my  good 
horse  hath  ere  now  oorne  me,  in  mine  own  land,  over 
as  wide  a  lake  as  thou  seest  yonder  spread  out  behind 
us,  yet  not  wet  one  hair  above  his  hoof." 

The  Saracen  looked  at  him  with  as  much  surprise 
as  his  manners  permitted  him  to  testify,  which  was 
only  expressed  by  a  slight  approach  to  a  disdainful 
smile,  that  hardly  curled  perceptibly  t|ie  broad  thick 
mustache  which  enveloped  his  upper  lip. 
, "  It  is  justly  spoken,"  he  said,  instandy  composing 
himself  to  his  usual  serene  gravity,— "list  to  a  Frank, 
and  hear  a  fable." 

"  Thou  art  not  courteous,  misbeliever."  replied  tha 
Crusader,/* to  doubt  the  word  of  a  dubbed  knight: 
and  were  it  not  that  thou  speakest  in  ignorance,  and 
not  in  malice,  our.truce  had  its  ending  ere  it  is  well 
begun.  Thinkest  thou  I  tell  thee  an  untruth  when  I 
say,  that  I,  one  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  armed  in 
complete  mail,  have  ridden,— ay,  and  ridden  for  miles, 
upon  water  as  solid  as  the  crystal,  and  ten  times  less 
brittle?"     • 

"  Whatwouldst  tbou  tell  me?"  answered  the  Mos- 
lem ;  "  yonder  inland  sea  thou  dost  point  at  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that,  by  the  especial  corse  of  God,  it  suflereth 
nothing  to  sinK  in  its  waves,  but  wafts  them  away, 
and  casts  them  on  its  margin;  but  neither  the  Dead 
Sea,  nor  any  of  the  seven  oceans  which  environ  the 
earth,  will  endure  on  their  surface  tlie  pressure  of  a 
horse  s  foot,  more  than  the  Red  Sea  endured  to  sus- 
tain the  advance  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host" 

"  You  sp^ak  truth  after  your  knowledge,  Saracen.*' 
said  the  Christian  knight;  "and  yet.  trust  me,  I  fable 
not,  according  to  mine.  Heat,  in  this  climate,  con- 
verts the  soil  into  something  ahnost  as  unstable  as 
water ;  and  in  my  land  cold  often  converts  the  water 
itself  into  a  substance  as  bard  as  rock.  Let  us  speak 
of  this  no  longer ;  for  the  thoughts  of  the  calm^  clear, 
blue  refulgence  of  a  winter's  lake,  climmenng  to 
stars  and  moonbeam,  aggravate  the  horrors  of  this 
fiery  desert  where,  methniks,  the  very  air  which  we 
breathe  is  like  the  vapour  of  a  fiery  furnace  seven 
times  heated." 

The  Saracen  looked  on  him  with  some  attentioR. 
as  if  to  discover  in  what  sense  he  was  to  understand 
words,  which,  to  him,  must  have  appeared  eithsr  lo 
contain  something  of  mysteiy,  or  ox  imposition.    At 
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•  length  he  seemed  deter^med  in  what, manner  to 
receiTe  the  language  of  his  new  companion. 

**  You  are,",  ho  said  "of  a  nation  that  loves  to 
laugh,  and  you  make  sport  whh  yourselves,  and  with 
others,  by  telling  what  is  impossible,  and  reporting 
what  never  chanced  Thou  art  one  of  the  knights 
of  France,  who  hold  it  for  glee  and  pastime  to  gab* 
as  they  term  it,  of  exploits  that  are  beyond  human 
power.  I  were  wrong  to  challenge,  for  the  time,  the 
privilege  of  thy  speech,  since  boasting  is  more  natural 
to  thee  than  truth." 

"  I  am  not  of  their  land,  neither  of  their  fashion,* 
said  the  KnigbL  '*  which  is,  as  thou  well  sayest,  to 
iab  of  that  which  they  dare  not  undertake,  or  under- 
taking cannot  perfect  But  in  this  I  have  imitated 
their  folly,  brave  Saracen,  that  in  talking  to  thee  of 
rwhat  thou  canst  not  comprehend,  I  have,  even  in 
speaking  most  Bimple  truth,  fully  incurred  the  charac- 
ter of  a  braggart  m  thy  eyes ;  so,  I  pray  you,  let  my 
words  paas."^ 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  knot  of  palm-trees, 
and  the  fountain  which  welled  out  from  beneath  their 
shade  in  sparkling  profusion. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  moment  of  trace  in  the  mxlst 
of  war:  and  this,  a  spot  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a 
sterile  desert,  was  scarce  less  dear  to  the  imagination. 
It  was  a  scene  which,  peihaps,  would  elsewhere  have 
deserved  little  nodce :  but  as  the  single  speck,  in  a 
boundless  horizon,  which  promised  the  refreshment 
of  shade  and  Hving  water,  these  blessings,  held  cheap 
where  they  are  common,  rendered  the  fountain  and 
its  neig^hbourhood  a  tittle  paradise.  Some  generous 
or  charitable  hand,  ere  yet  the  evil  days  of  Palestine 
began,  had  walled  in  and  arched  over  the  fountain, 
10  preserve  it  from  being  absorbed  in  the  earth,  or 
choked  by  the  flitting  clouds  of  dust  with  which  the 
kast  breath  of  wind  covered  the  desert  The  arch 
was  now  broken  and  partly  ruinous:  but  it  srill  so 
far  projected  over,  And  covered  in  the  fountain,  that  it 
excluded  the  sun  in  a  great  measure  from  its  waters, 
which,  hardly  touched  by  a  straggling  beam,  while 
all  around  was  blazing,  fay  in  a  steady  repose,  alike 
delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Stealing 
from  under  the  arch,  they  were  first  received  in  a 
marble  basin,  much  defaced  indeed,  but  still  cheering 
the  eve,  by  showing  that  the  place  was  anciently 
oonsiaeredT  as  a  'station,  that  the  hand  of  man  had 
been  there,  and  that  man's  accommodation  had  been 
ill  some  measure  attended  to.  The  thirsty  and  weary 
traveller  was  reminded  by  these  signs,  that  others 
had  suffered  similar  difficulties,  reposed  in  the  same 
q>ot,  and,  doubtless,  found  their  way  in  safb^  to  a 
more  fertile  country.  Again,  the  scarce  visible  cnr- 
rcnt  which  escaped  from  the  basin,  served  to  nourish 
the  few  trees  which  surrounded  the  fountain,  and 
where  it  sunk  into  the  ground  and  disappeared,  its 
refreshing  presence  was  acknowledged  by  a  carpet  of 
velvet  veraure. 

In  this  delightful  spot  the  two  warrior^  halted,  apd 
^Jach,  after  his  own  fashion,  proceeded  to  relieve  bis 
DOrse  from  saddle,  bit.  and  rein,  and  permitted  the 
animals  to  drink  at  the  basin,  ere  they  retreshed  them- 
selves from  the  fountain  head,  which  arose  under  the 
vault  Thev  then  suffered  the  steeds  to  go  loose^  con- 
fident that  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  domesticated 
habits,  would  prevent  their  straying  from  the  pure 
water  and  fresh  grass. 

Christian  and  aaracen  next  sat  down  together  on 
the  tui£  and  produced  each  the  small  allowance  of 
•tore  which  they  carried  for  their  own  refreshment 
Yet,  ere  they  severally  proceeded  to  their  scanty 
meal,  diey  eyed  each  other  with  that  curiosity  which 
the  close  and  doubtful  conflict  in  which  they  had 
been  so  lately  engaged  was  calculated  to  inspire. 
Each  was  desirous  to  measure  the  strength,  and  form 
some  estimate  oif  the  character,  of  an  adversary  so 
formidable;  and  each  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  had  he  &llen  in  the  conflict,  it  had  been 
by  a  noble  hand. 

The  champions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each 

•  GMir.   lliit  From*  word  ilcaifln  a  ■oil  of  mtott  nveh 
and  aoioot  tlw  Fiooeh  ehlTslnr.  whieb  cooBiBtofl  io  vying 
with  oaeb  otli«r  ia  makiof  tlie  hmmI  raaMiiUe  ganooadM. 
a  lart  and  tin  ■MBk^  sis  wtajmd  ia  aeoHfak 


Other  m  person  and  featnrei^  and  nnt^i  luivvfoniHi 
no  inaccurate  representatives  of  their  Uifliaent  » 
tions.  The  Frank  seemed  a  powerful  man,  bnih  sflv 
the  ancient  Gothic  cast  of  form,  with  light  brovi 
hair,  ^hich.  on  the  removal  of  his  helmcit,  waf  tea 
to  curi  thick  and  profusely  over  his  head.  Hjs  fea- 
tures had  acquired,  from  the  hot  climate^  a  Iroe  snek 
darker  than  those  parts  of  his  neck  which  were  lesB 
frequently  exposed  to  view,  or  than  was  waiianiri 
by  his  faU  and  well-opened  blue  rye,  the  colour  of  In 
hair,  and  of  the  mustaches  which  thickly  eliaded  In 
upper  Hp,  vrhile  his  chin  vras  carefully  divcsied  d 
beard,  after  the  Normsn  foshion.  His  noee  wasGi»> 
cian  and  wdl  formed :  his  mouth  rather  larAe  inpfa* 
portion,  but  filled  with  well-set,  strong,  and  hmA- 
fully  white  teeth ;  his  head  small,  ana  set  Upoa  ib 
neck  with  much  grace.  His  age  could  not  etad 
thirty,  but,  if  the  eSects  of  toil  and  cfimace  wereit 
lowed  for,  might  be  three  or  fom"  years  under  tfastia- 
riod.    His  form  was  tall,  powerful  and  atbietie^  ib 


proportioned ;  the  wrist-bones  pecaliarij  lanse  mi 
strong ;  and  the  arms  renarkably  well-shaped  ai 
brawny.    A  military  hardihood,  and  careless  hask- 


in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  sentimonts  alead  mt 
boldly,  whenever  he  was  called  upon  to  wnmcmm 
them. 

The  Saracen  Emu*  formed  a  marked  and  alrikif 
contrast  with  the  western  Crusader.  Hia  statai 
was  indeed  above  the  middle  site,  but  he  was  athsa 
three  inches  shorter  than  the  European,  whose  ■■ 
approached  the  gigantic.  His  slender  limbo,  aad  kog 
spare  hands  ana  arms,  though  well  propoitbaed  it 
his  person,  and  suited  to  the  style  of  his  coiuiiesaBa% 
did  not  at  firat  aspect  ^mimise  the  display  of  vigs* 
and  elasticity  which  the  Emir  had  lately  exhinm 
But,  on  looking  more  dosely,  his  limbs,  when  A 
posed  to  view,  seemed  divested  of  all  that  was  fleiki 
or  cumbersome ;  so  that  nothmg  being  left  but  bam 
brawn,  and  sinew,  it  was  a  frame  fitted  for  exenia 
and  fatigue,  far  beyond  that  of  a  bulky  ciiannio^ 
whose  strength  and  size  are  counterbaianced  If 
weight,  and  who  »  exhausted  by  his  own  exertoa 
The  countenance  of  the  Saracen  naturalif  bote  4 
general  national  resemblance  to  the  Eaatsni  oAa 
from  whom  he  descended,  and  was  as  onlike  asf 
siUe  to  the  exaggerated  terms  in  whi^h  the  mi] 
of  the  day  were  wont  to  represent  the  infidel  < 
pions,  and  the  fabulous  description  whicn  a  b*~ 
still  presents  as  the  Saracen's  Head  upon  s^ 

His  features  were  small,  well-formed,  and  i 

though  deq>ly  embrown^  by  the  Eastern  sod,  i 
terminated  by  a  flowing  and  curled   black  h~' 
which  seemed  trimmeowith  pecuUar  care. 
nose.veas  straight  and  regular,  the  eyea  keen^os^ 
set,  black,  and  glowing,  and  nis  teeth  equaM  ■ 
beauty  the  ivory  of  his  deserts.    The  person  andfj^ 
portions  of  the  Saiacen.  in  short,  stretched  oa  pi  \ 
turf^  near  to  his  powernd  antagoniat;  might  hM 
been  compared  to  his  sheeny  and  creacent-fhHM.  \ 
sabre,  with  its  narrow  and  light,  but  bright  and  kt^  \ 
Damascus  blade,  contrasted  with  the  long  aada^  ] 
derous  Gothic  war-sword  which  was  flung  unbacsbi  i 
on  the  same  sod.    The  Emir  was  in  the  vcryU 
of  bis  sge,  and  might  perhaps  have  I 
nently  beautiful, '    '  '      ' 
head,  and  soi 

sharpness  oft , 

seemed  such  in  a  European  estimate  of  beauty. 

The  maimere  of  the  Eastern  warrior  were  ^^m 
gcacefid,  and  decorous:  indicating,  however,  mmm  • 
particulars,  the  habitual  restraint  which  raenof  «9 
and  choleric  tempere  of^en  set  as  a  goaid  opoa*ja 
native  impetuosity  of  disposition,  and  at  the  sM 
time  a  sense  of  nis  own  dignity,  which  sesoMsfi 
impose  a  certain  formalhy  of  behaviour  in  him  «■» 
entertained  it. 

This  haoghty  feeling  of  Mperioritr  was  pann*  . 


atiful,  but  for  the  narrowness  of  hb  fajJK  i 
something  of  too  mnch  thinness  stf> 
of  feature,  or  at  least  what  might  MW 


ku^m 
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IHiHv  MMflrttned  hf  ht%  hbw  Bnropots  aoqmiiit- 
B«^^tth*«flketwudiff«mnt;  and  the  same feel- 
lA  which  dicutted  to  the  Christian  knight  a  bold, 
hmt,,  and  aomewhat  earelea»  hearing,  as  one  too 
Bnacbus  of  his  own  importanoB  to  be  amDom  about 
10  opinioaa  of  others,  appeared  to  pnscribe  to  the 
taraeen  a  style  of  courtesy  more  studiously  and 
mallv  observant  of  ceremony.  Both  were  ooiir- 
mis;  but  the  couriesv  of  the  Christian  seemed  to 
•w  rather  liom  a  good-humoured  sense  of  what  was 
as  to  others ;  that  of  the  Moslem,  ftom  a  high  feel- 
IKof  what  was  to  be  expected  from  himsel£ 
The  piofiaion  which  each  had  made  for  his  refresh- 
wnt  was  simple,  but  the  meal  of  the  Saraoen  was 
bstoraious.  A  handful  of  dates,  and  a  morsel  of 
MBse  bazfey-bnead,  sufficed  to  relieve  the  hunger  of 
le  latter,  whose  education  had  habituated  him  to 
IS  fare  of  the  desert,  although,  since  their  Syrian 
mquests,  the  Arabian  sinq>heity  of  life  frequently 
■ve  plaee  to  the  most  unbounded  profusion  of  lux- 
nr.  A  few  drauhCB  from  the  lovely  fountain  by 
rhicfa  they  repoaea  completed  his  mesL  Tlia;  of  the 
IhristtaiL  though  coarse,  was  more  geniaL  Dried 
eg'a^ileal^  the  abommation  of  the  N oalemah,  was 
lie  chief  part  of  his  repast;  and  hk  drink,  derived 
9Mn  a  leathevn  bottlsL  conuined  something  better 
tian  j>ore  element  He  fed  with  more  display  of 
ppetMs,  and  drank  with  mors  appearance  of  sadafac- 
KML  than  the  Saraoen  judged  it  becoming  to  ahow 
I  the  periomanoe  of  a  mere  bodily  fimction  i  and, 
ooMless.  the  secret  contempt  which  each  entertained 
m  the  other,  as  the  folbwer  of  a  felse  retiflion,  was 
OBsiderably  increased  bf  the  marked  difierenoe  of 
heir  diet  and  manners.  But  each  had  found  the 
•eight  of  his  opponent's  arm,  and  the  mutual  respect 
rhidi  the  bold  struggle  had  created,  was  sufficient  to 
HbduB  other  and  inferior  considerations.  Tet  the 
ssrapen  could  not  hel|i  remarking  the  circumstances 
fflich  dapleesed  him  in  the  Chnstian'S  conduct  and 


J  and,  after  he  had  witnessed  for  some  time 
a  sileoce,  the  keen  appetite  which  protracted  the 
wht's  banquet  long  after  his  own  was  conclnded, 
e  thus  addreassd  him  :*~ 

**  Valiant  Nazarene,  is  it  fitting  that  one  who  can 
mit  like  a  man  should  feed  Kke  a  dog  or  a  wolf? 
wen  a  misbelieving  Jew  would  shudder  at  the  food 
rittch  you  seem  to  eat  with  as  much  relish  as  if  it 
me  fniit  from  the  trees  of  Paradise." 
**  Valiant  Saracen,''  answered  the  Christian,  look- 
Ig  up  with  some  surprise  at  the  accusation  thus  un- 
ipectedly  brought,  *know  thou  that  I  exercise  my 
Jhriscian  freedom,  m  using  that  which  is  forbidden  to 
he  Jews,  bang,  as  they  esteem  themselves,  under  the 
ondage  of  the  old  law  of  Moses.  We,  Saracen,  be 
;  known  to  thee,  have  a  better  warrant  for  what  we 
0— Ave  Maria  t— be  we  thankftil."  And,  as  if  in 
efianee  of  his  oompaiiion's  scruples,  he  concluded  a 
uflrt  Latm  grace  with  a  long  draught  from  the  lea- 
ierabottleu 

''l^t,  too,  you  call' a  part  of  vour  liberty,"  said  the 
laraeen;  "and  as  you  feed  like  the  brutes,  so  you 
egrsde  yourself  to  the  bestial  condition,  by  drinking 
poisonous  liquor  which  even  they  refuse  r 
^Know,  foolish  Saraoen,"  replied  the  Christian, 
nthout  hesitation,  **that  thou  blasphemest  the  ftifrs 
r  God,  even  with  the  blasphemy  of  thy  father  Ish- 
lieL  The  juice  of  the  grape  is  ^ven  to  him  that 
riH  one  it  wisely,  as  that  which  cheers  the  heart  of 
lan  after  toil,  refreshes  him  in  sickness,  and  com- 
prts  him  in  sorrow.  He  who'  so  enjoyeth  it  may 
lank  God  for  his  wine-cup  as  for  his  dsilx  bread ; 
Dd  he  who  aboseth  the  gift  of  Heaven,  is  not  a 
leater  fool  in  his  intoxication  than  thou  in  thine 
bstinence." 

The  keen  eye  of  the  Saracen  kindled  at  this  sar- 
■sm,  and  his  hand  sought  the  hlh  of  his  poniard. 
I  was  but  a  momentary  thought,  however,  and  died 
way  in  the  recollection  of  the  powerful  champion 
[Uh  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  demerate  grap- 
k  the  impression  of  which  still  throbbed  in  hie 
ipbs  and  veins ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  pur- 
ling the  ceotest  in  cblloqiiy,  as  more  convenient  for 
le  unie. 
*  Thy  word%"  he  said,  **0  Nanrsnsb  might  create 


angsr,  did  liot  thy  Ignorance  raise  compassion.  Sbesl 
thou  not,  O  thou  more  blind  than  any  who  asks  alms 
at  the  door  of  the  Moeqoe,  that  the  libcaty  thou  dost 
boaft  of  is  restrained  even  in  that  which  is  dearest  to 
man's  happiness,  and  to  his  household  |  and  that  thy 
law,  if  thott  dost  practise  it,  binds  thee  in  marriaasl» 
one  single  mate,  be  she  sick  or  healthy,  be  she  ftuitml 
or  barren,  bring  she  comfort  and  Joy;  or  clamour  ud 
strife,  to  thy  table  and  to  thy  bed  T  Thn.  Nazarene^  I 
do  indeed  call  alaverv ;  whereaa,  to  the  faitbfol,  hatfi 
the  Prophet  assigned  upon  earth  the  patriarchal  pri- 
vileges of  Abraham  our  father,  and  of  Solomon,  Amb 
wisest  of  mankind,  having  given  us  here  a  succession 
of  beauty  at  our  pleasure,  and  beyond  the  grave  the 
black-eyed  houris  of  Paradise." 

"  Now,  by  His  name  that  I  most  reverenoe  m  Hea- 
ven," said  the  Christian,  "  and  bv  hers  whom  I  matt 
worship  on  earth,  thou  art  but  a  blinded  and  a  bewfl- 
dored  infidel!— That  diamond  signet,  which  thOn 
wearest  on  thy  finger,  thou  boldest  it,  doiibtlea^  at 
of  inestimable  value  1" 

"Balsora  and  Bagdad  cannot  ahow  the  13e^"  r»- 
pfied  the  Saraoen}  ^but  what  avails  it  to  our  ps»- 
poser' 

**  Much,"  replied  the  Frank,  '*  as  thou  ahalt  thjrsclf 
confees.    Take  my  war-axe.  and  dash  the  stone  into 
twenty  shivers ;— would*eacn  fragment  be  as  valn^ ' 
ble  as  the  original  gem,  or  would  they,  all  colleetedL 
bear  the  tenth  part  of  its  estimation?" 

"That  is  a  child's  quesdon,"  answered  the  Sara- 
cen;"  the  fragments  of  such  a  stone  would  not  eoogl 
the  entire  jewel  in  the  degree  of  hundreds  to  ona" 

"  Saracen,"  reirfiea  the  Christian  warrior,  '*the  Iom 
which  a  true  knight  binds  on  one  only,  fair  and  faltn- 
fill,  is  the  gem  entire;  the  affection  thou  flingesC 
among  thy  enslaved  wives,  and  iialf-wedded  slaves^ 
is  worthless,  comparatively!  as  the  sP&rkliog  shiveM 
of  the  broken  diamond." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Caaba^"  said  the  Emfr,  "thoa 
art  a  madman,  who  hogs  his  chain  of  iron  as  if  ft 
were  of  gold  I  Look  more  closely.  This  ring  of  r-'" 


would  lose  half  its  beauty  were  not  die  signet  encir- 
cled and  enchased  with  theee  lesser  brilliants^  whidh 
grace  it  and  set  it  off.  The  central  diamond  is  man, 
firm  and  entire,  hir  value  depending  on  himself  alonei 
and  this  circle  of  leseer  jewels  are  women,  txnrowiog 
his  lustre,  which  he  deals  out  to  them  as  best  suits 
his  pleasure  or  his  convenience.  Take  the  centra 
stone  from  the  signet,  and  the  diamond  itself  remaint 
as  valuable  as  ever,  while  the  lesser  gems  are  coioh 
paratively  of  little  value.  And  this  is  the  true  reading 
of  thy  parable ;  for,  what  sayeth  the  poet  Mansoor « 
*It  is  the  favour  of  man  which  giveth  beauty  aaa 
comeliness  to  woman,  as  the  stream  glitters  np 
lonjmr  when  the  sun  ceaseth  to  shine.' " 

*n^racen,"  replied  the  Crusader,  "thou  l^_ 
likd  dhe  who  never  saw  a  woman  worthy  the  l 

tion  of  a  soldier.    Believe  me,  couldst  thou  look  v 

those  of  EuropcL  to  whom,  after  Heaven,  we  of  the 
order  of  knigntnood  vow  fealty  and  devotioQ,  thov 
wouldst  loathe  for  ever  the  poor  sensual  slaves  who 
form  thy  haram.  The  beauty  of  our  fair  ones  give* 
point  to  our  spearsi  and  edge  to  our  swords ;  their 
words  are  our  law:  and  as  soon  will  a  laipp  shed 
lustre  when  unkindled  as  a  knight  diBtinguish  hiiii- 
self  by  feats  of  arms,  having  no  mistress  of  his  affeo* 
tion." 

"I have  heard  of  this  fivnxy  among  the  warriors 
of  the  west,"  said  the  Emir,  "  and  have  ever  accounted 
it  one  of  the  aceompanxing  symptoms  of  that  i 


ity,  wfach  brings  you  hither  to  obtain  possessK>n  of 
an  empty  sepulchre.  But  yet,  methinks,  so  highly 
have  the  Franks  whom  I  have  met  with  extoUed'tb* 
beauty  of  their  women,  I  could  be  weD  contented  t/$ 
behold  with  mine  own  eyes  those  charms  which  cui 
transform  such  brave  warriors  into  the  tools  of  thor 
pleasure."  < 

^*£nv6  Saracen,"  said  the  Knight,  ^  I  were  not 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  should  bo 
my  pride  to  conduct  you,  on  assurance  of  safety,  to 
the  camp  of  Richard  of  Englandvthan  whom  nona 
knows  better  how  to  do  honour  to  a  noble  foe ;  and 
though  I  be  poor  and  unattended,  yet  have  I  interest 
to  secure  for  thee^  or  any  such  as  thou  ssemost,  not 
31* 
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lafttf  onlj,  bnt  mpect  and  esteem.  There  shouldst 
thou  see  aeyeral  of  the  faireet  beauties  of  France  and, 
Britain  form  a  small  circle^  the  brilliancy  of  which 
exceeds  ten-thousand  fold  the  lustre  of  mines  of 
diamonds  such  as  thine.^' 

'*Now,  by  the  oorner-stone  of  the  Caaba!"  said 
the  Saracen.  "  I  will  accept  thy  inviution  as  freely  as 
it  is  given,  if  thoa  wilt  postpone  thy  present  intent ; 

Sid,  credit  me^  brave  Nazarene,  it  were  better  for 
yself  to  turn  back  thy  horse's  head  towards  the 
camp  of  thy  people,  for,  to  travel  towards  Jerusalem 
without  a  passport,  is  but  a  'wuful  casting  away  of 
thv  life." 

I  have  a  pass,"  answered  the  Knight,  producing  a 
parchment,  '*  under  SaUdin's  band  and  signeL" 

Hie  Saracen  bent  his  head  to  the  dust  as  he  re- 
eoffnised  the  seal  and  hand-writing  of  the  renowned 
Soidan  of  Egypt  and  Syria  i  and  having  kissed  the 
paper  with  profound  respect,  hej[>res8ed  it  to  his  fore- 
head, then  returned  it  to  the  Christian,  saying,  "Rash 
Frank,  thou  hast  sinned  against  thine  own  blood  and 
mipei  for  not  showing  this  to  me  when  we  mot." 

*'  You  came  with  levelled  spear,"— said  the  Knight ; 
**  had  a  troop  of  Saracens  so  assailed  me,  it  might 
have  stood  with  my  honour  to  have  shown  the  Sol- 
dan's  pass,  but  never  to  one  man." 

"And  yet  one  man,"  said  the  Saracen,  haughtily, 

was  enough  to  interrupt  your  journey." 

**  True,  brave  Moslem,"  replied  the  Christian :  "  but 
fhere  are  few  such  as  thou  art.  Such  falcons  fly  not 
in  flocks,  or,  if  they  do,  they  pounce  not  in  numbera 
upon  one." 

**Thou  dost  usbut  justice,"  said  the  Saracen,  evi- 
dently gratified  by  the  compliment,  as  he  had  been 
touched  by  the  implied  scorn  of  the  European's  pre- 
vious boast ;  **  from  us  thou  shouldst  have  had  no 
wrong;,  but  well  wa8.it  for  me  that  I  failed  to  slay 
thee,  with  the  safeguard  of  the  king  of  kings  upon 
thy  person.  Certain  it  were,  that  the  cord  or  the  sabre 
had  Justly  avenged  such  guilt" 

**  I  am  g^ad  to  hear  that  its  influence  shall  be  avail- 
ing to  me/'  said  the  Knight :  **for  I  have  heard  that 
the  road  is  infested  with  robber-tribes,  who  res^rd 
nothing  in  comparison  of  an  opportunity  of  plunder." 

"The  truth  has  been  told  to  thee,  brave  Cnristian," 
Mid  the  Saracen :  "  but  I  swear  to  thee^  by  the  turban 
of  the  Prophet,  that  shouldst  thou  miscarry  in  any 
haunt  of  such  villains,  I  will  myself  undertake  thy 
revenge  with  five  thousand  horse  :  I  will  slay  every 
male  of  them,  and  send  their  women  into  such  dis- 
tant captivity,  that  the  name  of  their  tribe  shall  never 
ag^n  be  heard  within  fiVe  hundred  miles  of  Damascus. 
I  will  sow  with  salt  the  foundations  of  their<- village, 
and  there  shall  never  live  thing  dwell  there,  even 
from  that  time  forward." 

**I  had  rather  the  trouble  which  you  desi^  for 
yourseli;  were  in  revenge  of  some  other  more  import- 
ant, person  than  of  me,  noble  Emir,"  replied  the 
Knight  I  "but  ray  vow  is  recorded  in  Heaven,  for 
good,  or  for  evil,  and  I  must  be  indebted  to  you  for 
pointing  me  out  the  way  to  my  resting-place  for 
this  evening." 

^  "Thit,"  rfaid  the  Saracen,  "must  be  under  the 
black  covering  of  my  lather's  tent" 

"This  night,"  answered  the  Christian,  "I  must 
pass  in  prayer  and  penitence  with  a  holy  man,  Theo- 
dorick  of  Engaddi,  who  dwells  amongst  these  wilds, 
gnd  spends  his  life  in  the  service  of  Ood." 

"I  will  at  least  see  you  safe  thither,"  said  the 
Saracen. 

"That  would  be  pleasant  convoy  fpr  me,"  said  the 
CSiristian,  "  yet  might  endanger  the  future  security  of 
the  good  father;  for  the  cruel  hand  of  your  people 
has  ueen  red  with  the  blood  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  do  we  come  hither  in  plate  and 
mail,  with  sword  and  lance,  to  open  the  road  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  protect  the  chosen  saints  and 
anchorites  who  yet  dwell  in  this  land  of  promise  and 
of  miracle." 

"  mzarene,"  said  the  Moslem,  "  in  this  the  Greeks 
and  Syrians  have  much  belied  us.  seeing  we  do  but 
after  the  word  of  Abubeker  Alwakel,  the  successor  of 
the  Prophet,  and,  after  him,  the  first  commander  of 
tni0  bolifven.    '  Go  forth,'  he  said,  *  Yebed  Ben  So- 


phian,'  when  he  sent  that  reoownsd  general  to  lib 
Syria  from  the  infidels,  *quit  yourselves  like  Msa 
battle,  but  slay  neither  the  aged,  •  the  infinn,  Ai 
women,  nor  the  children.  Waste  not  the  land,  natha 
destroy  com  and  nnit-trees,  they  are  the  gifaif 
Allah.  Keep  faith  when  you  have  made  any  cm- 
nant,  even  if  it  be  to  your  own  harm,  tf  y«  fiid 
holy  men  labouring  with  their  hands,  and  Ber?ii| 
God  in  the  desert,  hurt  them  not,  neither  destrov  thv 
dwellings^  But  when  yoi>  find  them  with  ibiia 
crowns^  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Saiao!  eoia 
with  the  sabre,  slay,  cease  not  till  they  become  k- 
lieven  or  tributaries.'  Aa  the  Caliph,  oompaaim  of 
the  Prophet,  hath  told  us,  so  have  wedone^and  dkM 
whom  our  justice  has  smitten  are  bat  thepneairf 
Satan.  But  unto  the  good  men  who,  witheat  atsn 
up  natk>n  against  nation,  worship  sincerely  ml  m 
faith  of  Issa  Ben  Mariam,  we  are  a  shadow  aadt 
shield ;  and  such  being  he  whom  yoa  seek,  am 
though  the  light  of  the  Prophet  hath  not  nacW 
him,  fit>m  me  he  will  only  nave  love,  favour,  m 
regard." 

^*The  anchorite,  whom  I  would  now  vtat,"  ssi 
the  warlike  pilgrim,  "is,  1  have  heard,  no  print^hj 
were  he  of  that  anointed  and  sacred  order,  I  vMl 
prove  with  my  good  lance^  agauist  paynim  aoia- 

"  Let  us  not  defy  each  other,  brother,"  intemMd 
the  Saracen;  "  we  shall  find,  either  of  oa,  eqooda 
Franks  or  of  Moslemah  on  whom  to  exerox  mA 
sword  and  lance.  This  Theodorick  is  protected  MB 
by  TuriK  and  Arab ;  and,  though  onb  of  sttampBOi' 
ditions  at  intervals,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  bean  hai; 
self  so  well  as  the  follower  of  his  own  pnpbet,  m 
he  merits  the  protection  of  him  who  was  aenl  -r: 

"Now,  by  Our  Lady,  Saracen,"  ezdaiinttl  Ik 
Cbristiaii|  "if  then  dardst  name  in  the  same  bnii, 
the  camel-driver  of  Mecca  with" — — 

An  electrical  shock  of  pasaion  thrilled  thni#  « 
form  of  the  Emir  -,  but  it  was  only  momentaiy,  m 
the  calmness  of  his  reply  had  both  dignity  am  i*^ 
in  it,  when  he  said,  ^^ Slander  not  him  whop  m 
knowest  not ;  the  rather  that  we  venerate  thefooM 
of  thy  religion,  while  we  condemn  the  doctrine  wm 
your  prints  have  spun  from  it    I  will  myself  jaa 


thee  to  the  cavern  of  the  hermit,  which,  metm 
without  my  help,  thou  wouldst  find  it  a  hani  nuMtf 
to  reach.  And,  on  the' way,  let  us  leave  to  mnm 
and  to  monkflL  to  dispute  about,  the  divinity  of «{ 
fiiith^  and  speak  on  themes  which  belong  to  yootn 
wamors,— uponjlwttles,  upon  beautiful  womeo,  ofM 
shaip  swords,  and  upon  bright  armour." 

CHAPTER  III. 

Thv  warriora  arose  from  their  place  of  Ixwf  nrtfli 
simple  refreshment,  and  courteousty  aided  eadieof 
while  they  carefully  replaced  and  adjusted  .die  h» 
ness,  from  which  they  nad  relieved  for  the  timeav 
trusty  steeds.  Each  seemed  familiar  with  aneapli|f 
men^  which  at  that  time  was  a  part  of  oec 
and,  indeed,  of  indispensable  duty.  Each  also 
to  possess,  as  far  as  the  diflerenoe  betwixt  the  ._^ 
and  rational  species  admitted,  the  confidence  bsbv 
feclion  of -the  horse,  which  was  the  consuat  eoof^ 
ion  of  his  travels  and  his  warfare.  With  the  Saiao^ 
this  familiar  intimacy  was  a  part  of  his  eariy  biW 
for,  in  the  tents  of  the  Eastern  military  tnbe^ 
horse  of  the  soldier  ranks  next  to,  and  ahnoei  w 
in  importance  with,  his  wife  and  his  family;  aiNi*2 
the  European  warrior,  circumstances,  and  onMi 
necessity,  rendered  his  war-horse  scarcely  1^ 
his  brother  in  arms.  The  steeds,  therefore. ». 
themselves  quietly  to  be  taken  from  their  food  *vi. 
erty  and  neighed  and  anufTed  fondly  aroaad  tm 
masters,  while  they  were  acHustiDg  their  sooo^ 
ments  for  farther  travel  and  additional  toil  Andg 
warrior,  as  he  {>rosecuted  his  own  task,  or  aasj* 
with  courtesy  his  oompanbn,  looked  widi  ob*^ 
an>  jniriosity  at  the  equipments  of  his  fub*-^ 
vellefj  and  noted  particulariy  what  struck  uiiii 
peculiar  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  arranged  hiiflM 
accoutrements.  |^ 

Ere  they  ramoonted  to  reemne  that  jovniVi » 


huF.  m.] 
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luialnii  Mriit  agtin  moisteiMd  hit  fipa,  and  dmt  bis 
lads  in  the  living  fountain,  and  said  to  hia  Pagan 
■octata  of  the  journeys"!  mild  I  knew  the  name 
thia  delidouauvintain,  thati  might  Md  it  in  my 
atefiil  remembranoe;  for  never  did  water  elake 
ore  delicioualy  a  more  oppreaaive  thirat  than  1  have 
iji  day  experienced." 

^Itia  cafled  in  tha  Arabic  language,"  answered  the 
incen,  **  by  a  name  which  agnifiaa  the  Diamond  of 
eDeaerti' 

**  And  wen  ia  it  ao  named,*'  replied  the  Cbriatian. 
Ky  native  valley  hath  a  thouaand  apringa,  but  nox  to 
le  of  them  shall  I  attach  hereafter  such  precious  r&- 
iDection  as  to  this  aolitary  fount,  which  bestows  its 
laM  tfpeasurea  where  th^  are  not  only  delightful,  but 
■rly  indispensable." 

**  You  aay  truth,"  aaid  the  Saiacen }  "  for  the  curse 
still  on  yonder  aea  of  death,  and  neither  man  nor 
ttst  drink  of  its  wavea,  nor  or  the  river  which  ibeda 
khont  miing  it,  until  this  inhospitable  desert  be 


They  mountedL  and  poraued  their  Journey  acroes  the 
ndv  wsata  The  ardour  of  noon  was  now  past,  and 
hgbt  breeae  somewhat  alleviated  the  tenors  of  the 
Bseit,  though  not  without  bearing  on  iu  winga  an 
qaJoable  dust,  which  the  Saracen  little  heeded, 
lougfa  hia  heavi1y-armed'com|>anion  felt  it  aa  such 
I  annoyance,  that  he  hung  hia  iron  caaque  at  hia 
iddlebow,  and  aubatituted  the  light  rkiing-cap^  termed 
I  the  language  of  the  time  a  aiortier,  ^m  its  reeem- 
lanee  in  shape  to  an  ordinary  ^mortar.  They  rode 
igether  for  aome  time  in  ailenoa,  the  Saraoen  per- 
iramia  the  part  of  director  and  gmde  of  the  journey, 
rhichliedid  by  obaerving  minute*  marka  and  bear- 
BgBof  the  diatant  rocks,  to  a  ridge  of  which  they 
iere  naduallv  approaching.  Por  a  little  time  he 
aema  abaorbed  in  the  task,  aa  ti  pilot  when  navi- 
{ating  a  veaael  through  a  difficult  channel ;  but  they 
lad  not  proceeded  half  a  Jeagae  when  he  aeemed 
ecaia  of  his  route,  and  disposed,  with  mora  frank- 
MB  than  was  uaual  to  his  nation,  to  enter  into  con- 
anation.  * 

"Yoo  have  aaked  the  name,"  he  aaki,  "of  a  mute 
MBtain,  which  hath  the  aemblance,  but  not  the 
wity,  of  a  hving  thing.  Let  me  be  pardoned  to  ask 
be  name  of  the  companion  with  whom  I  have  this 
V  encountered,  both  in  danger  and  in  repose,  and 
neb  I  cannot  fancy  unknown,  efen  here  among 
bedesertsof  Paleatine?" 

Ilia  not  yet  worth  publishing,"  aaid  tbeChriatian. 
Know,  however,  that  among  the  aoldiera  of  the 
fnm  I  am  called  Kenneth— Kenneth  of  the  Couch- 
m  hnpudi  at  home  I  have  other  titlea,  but  they 
anld  Boand  narab  in  an  fiaatem  ear.  Brave  Saracen, 
R  me  aak  which  of  the  tribea  of  Arabia  claima  your 
■aeeot,  and  by  what  name  you  are  known  7" 
"  Sir  Kaqnath,"  aaid  the  Hoalem,  **  I  joy  that  your 
>nie  18  such  aa  my  lipa  can  eaaily  utter.  For  me,  I 
fa  BO  Arab,  vet  derive  my  deaoent  from  a  line  neither 
■a  wild  nor  lees  wariike.  Know,  Sir  Knight  of  the 
«opari  that  I  am  Sheerkohf,  the  Lion  of  the  Moun- 
Ho,  and  that  Kurdietan,  from  which  I  derive  my 
ftttntj^holda  no  &mily  mora  noble  than  that  of 
Wjook." 

1  have  heard  J'  answered  the  Christian,  "that  your 
IJitSoldan  claims  his  blood  from  the  same  source  7" 

Thanks  to  the  Prophet,  that  hath  ao  far  honoured 
vmountama,  aa  to  send  from  their  bosom  him 
™b  word  is  victory,"  anawered  the  Paynim.  "I 
nbut  aa  a  worm  before  rtie  King  of  Egypt  and 
Ttia,  aod  yet  in  my  own  land  something  my  name 
My  avail— Stranger,  with  liow  many  men  didst 
^  come  on  this  trarfaref* 

•  Sf  niy  faith,"  aaid  Sir  Kenneth,  "  with  aid  of 
ima  and  kinamen^  I  waa  hardly  pinched  to  furniah 
>nb  ten  well-appointed  lances,  with  maybe  some 
nr  more  men,  archen  and  varleu  included.  Some 
J'Jdeserted  my  unlucky  pennon— some  have  fallen 
JfJatUe— eeverel  have  died  of  disease— and  one 
•wy  armour-bearer,  for  whose  life  I  am  now  doing 
i(Ptignmage.  Ilea  on  the  bed  of  sickness." 

Chnstian,*^  said  Sheeriiohf,  "here  I  have  five 
r^j  "  mv"  quiver,  each  feathered  fmm  the  wing  of 

•  eagle.   When  I  aand  oneof  tfaam  tomy  teata,« 


thouaand.  warriors  mount  on  horssbaek'-vhen  I 
send  anotner,  an  equal  fonse  will  aria^— for  the  five^I 
can  command  five  thouaand  men ;  and  if  1  aend  my 
bow,  ten  thouaand  mounted  riden  will  shake  the  d^ 
aert.  And  with  thy  fifty  foUowara  thou  hast  eoBM 
to  invade  a  land,  in  which  I  am  one  of  the  meaii- 
eat!" 

"  Now.  bv  the  rood  Saracen,"  retorted  the  westsni 
warrior,  ^  tnou  ahouldst  know,  ere  thou  vaunteat  thy- 
self; that  one  ateel  gfeve  can  cruah  a  whole  handral 
of  hornets." 

"Ay.  but  It  muat  first  enclose  them  within  itg 
graap,"  said  the  Saracen,  with  a  amile  which  miglit 
nave  endangered  their  new  allianca  had  he  not 
changed  the  subject  by  adding,  "And  is  bravery  so ' 
much  esteemed  amongat  the  Cbriatian  princea|  that 
thou,  thua  void  of  means,  and  of  men,  canat  ofier,  ag 
thou  dkiat  of  late,  to  be  mv  protector  and  aecnrity  ia 
the  camp  of  thy  brethren  T 
'  "Know,  Saracen,^'  aaid  the  Christian,  "ainoe  and| 
is  thy  style,  that  the  name  of  a  knight,  and  the  bkMa 
of  a  gentleman,  entitle  him  to  place  himaelf  on  thg 
same  rank  with  sovereigns  even  of  the  fint  dagvs% 
m  so  far  as  regards  all  out  regal  authority  ana  do» 
minion.  Were  Richard  of  England  hiroaetf  to  wound 
the  honour  of  a  knight  aa  poor  aa  I  am,  he  could  no^ 
by  the  law  of  chivaliT,  deny  him  the  combat"    > 

"Methinks  I  should  like  to  look  upon  so  stranga  • 
Boene,"  aaid  the  Emir,  "in  which  a  leathern  belt  and 
a  pair  of  spfire  put  the  poorest  on  a  level  with  thg 
moat  powerfhL" 

"You  muat  add  fine  blood  and  a  feailaaa  heait,** 
sakl  the  Christian »  "then,  perhap^  yoo  will  not 
have  spoken  untruly  of  the  dignity  of  knightkood.'' 

"And  mix  you  aa  boldly  amongat  the  femakaot 
your  chiefs  and  leaden?"  asked  the  Saracyn. 

"  God  forbid,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Leopanli 
"  that  the  pooreat  Knight  in  Chnatendom  aboukl  not 
be  free  in  all  honourable  service,  to  devote  his  hand 
and  aword,  the  fame  of  hia  actions,  and  the  fixed  de- 
votion of  hia  heart,  to  the  faireat  princeaa  who  tnm 
wore  coronet  on  her  brow  I" 

"  But  a  little  while  aince,"  said  the  Saracen,  "^and 
you  deacribed  love  aa  the  higheat  traaaure  of  the 
heart— thine  hath  undoubtedly  oeen  high  and  noblf 
beatowed  1" 

"Stranger,"  anawered  the  Cbriatian,  bhHfaiag 
deeply  aa  he  apoke,  "  w^  tell  not  raahly  where  it  n  w« 
have  beatowed  our  choicest  treaaurea— it  ia  enooQi 
for  thee  to  know,  that,  as  thou  sayeat  my  k>ve  » 
highly  and  nobly  beatowed— moat  highly— most  no* 
biy ;  but  if  thou  wouldst  heur  of  love  and  brokas 
lanoee,  venture  thyaelfl  aa  thou  saveat,  to  the  e 
of  the  Crusaders,  and  thou  wilt  find  exqvaae  for  t 
ears,  and,*  if  thou  wilt,  for  thy  handa  toa" 

andt 

ahall  I 

change  with  me  the  caat  of  the  jemd." 

"I  will  not  promiae  for  that,"  replied  the  Knigkl» 
"  though  there  be  in  the  camp  certain  S^niarda;  who 
have  rvsht  good  skill  in  your  Eaatemgameof  huning 
the  javelin." 

"Doga,  and  aonaof  doB8!"gaculatedtheSar80fla| 
"what  have  theae  Spaniardv to  do  to  oome  hither m 
combat  the  true  behevera,  who,  in  their  own  lanL 
are  their  lorda  and  taakmaateral  with  them  I  wood 
mix  in  no  warlike  pastime." 

"  Let  not  the  knighia  of  Leon  or  Astunaa  hear  yoa 
■leak  thua  of  them?'  aaid  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  % 
*'but,"  addediie,  amiling  at  the  recollection  of  tho 
morning's  combat,  "if;  matead  ^  a  reed^  yon  wave 
inclined  to  stand  the  caat  of  a  battle-axe,  there  aro 
enough  of  weatem  waniora  who  would  gratify  your 

*%y  the  beard  of  my  fether,  air,"  said  the  S^raoea 
with  an  approach  to  lauahter,  "the  game  ia  too 
rough  for  mere  sport— I  will  never  shun  themin  baU 
tie,  but  my  head"  (preaaing  hia  hand  to  hia  brow) 
"  will  not,  for  a  while,  permit  me  to  aeek  them  in 
■port" 

"I  would  you  saw  the  axe  of  Kinjg^  Richard,"  aii- 
swered  the  western  warrior,  "  to  which  that  whiia 
1  hanga  at  my  saddlebow  weWia  but  aa  a  feathtf. 
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^i99  hen  moA  «f  tiiat  island  ■overekm,"  said  the 
Saracen,  "  art  thoa  one  of  his  subjects  T         , 

**Oneof  his  followers  I  am,  for  this  expedition," 
■Bswered  the  Knight,  **  and  honoured  in  the  service  { 
bpt  not  bom  his  subject,  although  a  native  of  the 
island  in  which  he  reigns." 

**How  mean  you  7"  said  the  Eastern  soldier }  "have 
ym  then  two  kings  in  one  poor  island  ¥' 

"As  thou  sayest,"  said  the  Scot,  for  each  was  Sir 
'  Kenneth  by  birth,— "It  is^evta  so ;  and  yet  although 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  island 
an  engaged  in  frequent  war,  the  country  can,  as  thou 
aaest,  tnmish  forth  such  a  bodv  of  mep-at-arma,  as 
may  go  far  to  ahake  the  unholy  hold  which  jonr 
ter  bath  laid  on  the  cities  of  Zbn." 

"By  the  beazd  of  Saladin,  Naaarenei  but  that  it  is 
a  tbou^tless  and  boyish  folly,  I  could  laugh  at  the 
anmpiioity  of  your  great  SulUn,  who  cemea  nither  to 
,  naKe  conquests  of  deserts  and  rooks,  and  dioMite  the 
poBsossioa  of  them  with  thosd  who  have  tenfold  num- 
bers at  command,  while  he  leaves  a  part  of  his  aar- 
low  islet,  in  which  he  was  bom  a  sovereign,  to  the 
dbasinion  of  another  sceptre  than  hia.  Surely,  Sir 
Kenneth,  you  and  the  other  good  men  of  your  coun- 
tij  should  have  aubraitted  yourselves  to  the  domi- 
nion of  this  King  Richard,  eve  you  left  your  native 
land,  divided  against  itael^  to  set  forth  oa  tbia  ezpe- 
dlilbnr 

Hasty  and  fierce  was  Kenneth's  answer.  "  Noi  bv 
Jha, bright  l^t  of  Heaven  I   If  the  King  of  England 


his  gay  a^d  gaUaot  bravwy  would  have  Radmdbp 
as  a  companion  elsewhere.  Sir  KenneA  l^t  asiCp 
those  wildernesses— the  waste  and  dry  plaoeMi 
which  the  fi^ul  flpirits  were  wont  \%  waooer  whea  c^ 
pelled  the  mortals  whose  forms  they  possessed,  a  bi» 
footed  friar  woukl  have  been,  a  better  assodaie  tk« 
thegay  but  unbelieving  Paynim. 

These  feelings  embainuiaed  him;  theratha  tha 
the  Saracen's  sfMrits  appeared  to  rise  with  the  jo» 
ney,  and  because  the  farther  he  penetrated  iatstW 
gloomy  rsoesseaof  the  mountains,  the  lig&terbenaa 
his  conversation,  and  when  he  found  that  oasi^ 
swered,  the  loader  grew  his  song.    Sir  Keanetb  km 


so  food  of  luxuriaiing,  and 


thoeforoiiraisifr' 
)tion|l  stniB  i. 


ouharly  unfitted  for  a  serious  or ^      . 

thou^t,  the  feeling  best  beoomii^g  the  WiUenea/ 
the  Temptation.  With^piconaisiency,  eootgMw 
Saracen  alao  sung  lays  r  ^  -^_-  .l. 

ruby  of  the  Persian  pc 

became  so  unsuitable i»^  _^ .      ^ 

trary  tiaiivof  sentimenta,  as,  but  for  the  pmwe< 
amity  which  they  bad  exchanged,  would  mot(lA4l 
have  made  Sir  Kenneth  take  measures  lo  cbasiili 
note.    As  it  wai^  the  Crusader  felt  as  if  he  bid  | 


lays  m  praise  of  wine,  ihein 
1  pools,  and  hia^ysiy.  at  M 
le  to  the  Chnstian  knighl'iw 


his  side  some  gay  licentious  fiend,  who  c 

to  ensnare  his  soul,  and  endanger  his  imnomliir 
valion,  by  inspiring  loose  thoui^Ca  of  earthly  ip 
suxe,  and  thus  polluting  his  dsvo^n,  at  a  tiow  vM 
hia  faith  as  a  Christian,  and  his  vow  as  ap9m 
called  on  him  for  a  serious  and  penitential  aato  a 
mind.  He  was  thus  g^reatly  jperplexed,  aad  ia» 
cided  how  to  act:  and  it  was  la  a  tone  of  hutr* 


had  not  set  forth  to  the  Crasade  till  he 

ieiga  of  Scotland,  the  crescent  might,  for  me,  and  all 
Inie-hearted  Scots,  glimmer  -for  ever  on  the  walla  of 
Zion." 

Thus  far  he  had  proceeded,  whea,  suddenly  ncol- 
leoting  himself^  he  mutteeed,  " Mta  culpa!  mea  ctU- 
ptkt  what  have  I,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  to  do  with 
teooUection  of  war  betwixt  Chriatian  nations !" 

,The  rapid  expression  of  feeling  corrected  by  the 
diotatea  of  duty,  did  not  escape  the  Moslem,  who,  if 
ka  did  not  eatiiely  understand  all  which  it  conveyed, 
saw  enough  to  convince  him  with  the  assuraaee^ 
that  Christiaas,  as  well  ea  Moslemah,  had  private 
foeliags  of  personal  pique»  and  na^onal  quarrels, 
which  were  not  entirely  reconcilable.  But  the  Sara- 
cens were  a  race^  polished,  perha];>8,  to  the  utmost 
KMit  which  their  religion  permitted,  and  particu- 
v  capable  of  entertaining  high  ideas  of  courtesy 
and  pouteness  i^  and  such  sentiments  prevented  his 
taking  any  nouoe  of  the  inconsistency  of  Sir  Ken- 
Bath's  fiBelings,  in  the  opposite  characters  of  a  Scot 
andaCrusadiBr. 

Mean  while,  as  they  advanced,  the  scene  began  to 
mange  around  them.  They  were  now  tummg  to 
the  eastward,  and  had  reached  the  range  of  steep  and 
WDTsn  htUs,  which  binds  in  that  quarter  the  naked 
Main,  and  varies  the  sozfaoe  of  the  country,  without 
changing  its  sterile  character.     Sharp,  rocky  emi- 

Dces  began  to  arise  around  them,  and,  in  a  short 

idieep  declivities,  and  aacenta,  both  formidable  in. 

.  and  difficult  from  the  narrowness  of  the  path,* 

^ J  to  the  travellers  obstacles  of  a  different  kind 

Kom  those  with  which  they  had  recently  contended. 
DariE  caverns  and  chasms  amonissi  the  rocks,  those 

Efttoes  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  yawned  fear^ 
lyoa  either  side  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  Scottish 
igbt  was  informed  by  the  Emir,  that  these  were  often 
the  refuge  of  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  still  more  fero- 
cious, who,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  constant 
wa^  and  the  oppresaion  exercised  by  the  soldiery,  aa 
well  of  the  Cross  ss  of  the  Crescent,  had  become 
lobbera^  and  spared  neither  rank  nor  religion,  neither 
asx  nor  age,  in  their  depredationa. 

The  Scottish  knight  listened  with  indifference  to 
uie  accounts  of  ravages  committed  by  wild  beasts  or 
wsoked  men,  secure  as  he  felt  himself  in  his  own  val- 
aor  and  personal  strength ;  but  he  was  struck  with 

myatenous  dread,  when  he  recollected  that  he  wah       _    .  ,   

fi'iw  in  the  awful  wilderness  of  the  forty  days'  fast,   haunts  of  humanity  to  wander  amidst 
and  the  ,sosns_Qf.  the  actual  personal  temptation,    cursed  ss  themselves." 

"  Speak  not  thus  of  the  Genii,  Christian,'  — 
the  Saracen,  "  for  know,  thou  speakest  to  one 

_  , line  and  nation  drew  their  origin  from  the  ' 

Pifidai  warrior  beside  hko,  and,  however  acceptable  1  race,  which  your  sect  fear  and  blaapeme." 


wealth  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

"Sareoen,"  saki  the  Crusader,  sternly,  "bliaU 
as  thou  art,  and  plunged  amidst  tbe/eiroisof  aaia 
law,  thou  shouldst  yet  comprehend  that  then  M 
«  places  more  holy  than  othevay  and  that  tm 
aome  ace];ies  also^  in  which  the  Evil  OMtm 
more  than  ordlaaiy  power  over  ainfiil  mortals.  I « 
not  tell  thee  for  what  awful  reason  this  plsoeHiM 
rocks— these  caverns  with  their  gloomy  archer  M . 
ing;  as  it  were  to  the  central  abyss— are  held  an  W^ 
cial  haunt  of  Saun  and  his  aDgela  It  is  eon 
that  I  have  been  long  warned  to  beware  of  this  pM 
by  wise  any  holy  men.  to  whom  the  qualities  d  m 
unholy  region  are  welL known.  Wherefoka.  Sfaaeii 
forbear  thy  foolish  and  ill-timed  levity,  and  tmUjl 
thoughts  to  things  more  suited  to  the  spot:  altfasm 
alaa,forthes!  thybestprayen  arobutasblasphe^ 
and  ain." 

The  Saracen  listened  with  some  auiprise^  and  am 
replied,  with  good-humour  and  gayety.  only  so  farfi 
pressed  as  courtesy  required,  ^Good  Sir  Kjtotm 
methinks  you  deal  unefiuaUy  by  your  compaoioml 
else  ceremony  is  bat  iadifierantly  taught  aiDOSil 
your  weatern  tribea,  I  took  no onence when  IM 
you  gorge  hog's  flesh  and  drink  wine^  and  P^vll 
you  to  enjoy  a  treat  whish  you  called  your  GhMW 
liberty,  only  pitying  in  my  heart  your  mul  pastisar* 
Wherefore,  then,  shouldst  thou  take  scandal,  liacMi 
I  cheer,  to  the  beist  of  ray  power,  a  gloomy  road  ai 
a  cheerful  verse  1  What  saith  the  poet,— 'Soogl 
like  the  dews  of  Heaven  on  the  bosom  of  the  ' 
it  cools  the  pa th  of  the  Iraveiler.' " 

"Friend  Saracen  "  sakI  theChristiab,  "I blanHI 
the  love  of  minstrelsy  and  of  the  gm  scmiicc;  all 
we  yield  unto  it  even  too  much  room  in  our  thoopl 


le-cups,     

Shadow  of  Death,  full  of  fiends  and  demonst 
the  prayers  of  Holy  men  have  driven  forth  from 


Siil 


in.i 
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**  I  wdl  thoqghV*  answered  the  Crosader,  *'  that 
ymMT  blinded  race  had  their  descent  from  (he  foul  fiend, 
'wrii.liout  whoae  aid  you  would  never  have  been  able  to 
nimintain  this  blessed  land  of  Palestine  against  so 
naany  valiant  soldiers  of  (Sod.  I  speak  not  thus  of  thee 
in.  particular,  Saracen,  but  generally  of  thy  people  and 
v^ligion.  Strange  is  if  to  me,  however,  not  that  you 
oftiould  bavd  the  descent  from  the  £vil  One,  but  that 
Xon  should  boast  of  it."  ' 

**From  whom  stiould  the  bravest  boast  of  descend- 
",  saving  from  him  that  is  bravest  1"  said  the  Sara- 

„ ;  "  from  whom  should  the  proudest  trace  their  line 
well  as  from  the  Dark  Spirit,  which  would  rather 
£ftll  headlong  by  force,  than  bend  the  knee  by  his 
'will  1  Eblis  may  be  hated,  stranger,  but  he  must  be 
^    ftred  X  and  such  as  Eblis  are  his  descendants  of  Eur- 

■taiL/' 

Tales  of  xnt^c  and  of  npcromancy  were  the  leam- 

iC  of  the  poiod,  and  Sir  Kenneth  heard  his  compa- 

xi><ni'8  confession  of  diabolical  descent  without  any 
dtabelief^  and  without  much  wonder ;  yet  not  without 


t  shudder  at  finding  himself  in  this  fearful  place, 
^^  the  oompanv  of  one  who  avoached  himself  to  be- 
long  to  such  a  tineage.  Naturally  unsusceptible,  how- 
ever, of  fear,  he  crossed  himself,  and  stoutly  den^anded 


_  '  the  Saracen  an  account  of  the  pedigree  which  he 
Ia«d  boasted.    The  latter  readily  complied. 

"Kno^,  brave  strangei,"  he  aaid,  "  that  when  the 
duel  2«ohauk,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Giamschid, 
lield  the  throne  of  Persia^  he  formed  a  league  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness  amidst  the  secret  vaults  of  Istsr 
laliac.  vaults  which  the  hands  of  the  elementary  spirits 
pad  ncwn  out  of  the  living  rock,  long  before  Adam 
tiimeelf  had  an  existence.   Here  he  fed,  with  daily  ob- 
tations  of  human  blAod,  two  devouring  serpents,  wnich 
nad  become,  according  to  the  poets,  a  part  of  himself 
and  Id  sustain  whom  ne  levied  a  tax  of  daily  human 
eacrificea,  till  the  exhausted  patience  of  his  subjects 
caused  some  to  raise.up  the  cimeter  of  resistance.  lik»> 
the  valiant  Blacksmith,  and  the  victorious  Feridoun, 
bf;  whom  the  tyrant  was  at  length  dethroned,  and  im- 
prisoned for  ever  in  the  dismal  caverns  of  the  mountain 
Damavend.  But  ere  that  deliverance  had  taken  place, 
and  whilst  the  power  of  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  was 
at  its  heisht.  the  band  of  ravening  slavey,  whom  he 
had  sent  forth  to  purvey  victims  for  bis  daily  sacrifice, 
biought  to  the  vaults  of  the  palace  of  Istakhar  seven 
sisters  so  beautiful,  that  they  seemed  seven  houris. 
These  seven  maidens  were  the  daughters  of  a  sage, 
who  hod  no  treasures  save  those  beauties  and  his  own 
wisdom.    The  last  was  not  sdfiicient  to  foresee  this 
futsfortune,  the  former  seemed  ineflectual  to  prevent 
It.    The  eldest  exceeded  not  her  twentieth  year,  the 
youngest  had  scarce  attained  her  thirteenth ;  and  so 
nke  were,  they  to  each  other,  that  they  could  not  have 
been  distinguished  but  for  the  difiTerence  of  height,  in 
which  they  gradually  rose  in  easy  gradation  above 
each  other,  like  the  ascent  which  leads  to  the  gates  of 
Paradise.    So  lovely  were  these  seven  sisters  when 
they  stood  in  the  darksome  vault,  disrobed  of  all 
ck>thing  saving  a  cymar  of  white  silk,  that  their  charms 
moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  not  mortal 
Thunder  muttered,  the  earth  shook,  the  wall  of  the 
vault  was  rent,  and  at  the  chasm  entered  one  dressed 
like  a  hunter,  with  bow  and  shafts,  and  followed  by 
six  others,  his  brethren.    They  were  tall  men,  and 
though  daik,  yet  comely  to  behold,  bu,t  their  eyes  had 
more  the  glare  of  those  of  the  dead,  than  the  light 
which  Jives  under  the  eyelids  of  the  living.    '  Zeinek' 
■aid  the  leader  of  the  band— and  as  he  s^ke  he  took 
the  eldest  sister  by  the  hand,  and  his,  voice  was  soft, 
low,  and  melancholy,—*  I  am  Cothrob,  king  of  the 
subterranean  worid,  and  supreme  chief  of  Ginnistan. 
I  and  my  brethren  are  of  those,  who,  created  out  of  the 
pure  elementary  fire,  disdained  even  at  the  command 
of  Omnipotence,  to  do  homage  to  a  clod  of  earth,  be- 
cause it  was  called  Man.    Thou  mayet  have  heard  of 
OB  as  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  persecuting.    It  is  false. 
We  are  by  nature  kind  and  generous;  only  vengeful 
when  insulted,  only  cruel  when  affronted.  We  are  true 
to  those  who  trust  u^ ;  and  we  have  heard  the  invoca- 
tions of  thy  father,  the  sage  Mithran},  who  Mrisely 
worships  not  alone  the  Origin  of  Gh>od,  out  that  which 
^      H  called  the  Source  of  £viL    You  ond  your  aisteri 


are  on  the  eve  of  death ;  but  let  each  give  to  us  one 
hair  from  your  fair  tzeaaea,  in  token  of  fealty,  and  we 
will  carry  you-  many  miles  fh>m  hence  to  a  place  of 
safety,  where  you  may  bid  defiance  to  Zohauk  and  hi« 
ministers.'  The  fear  of  instont  death,  saith  the  poet, 
is  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet  Haroun,' which  devoured 
all  other  roda,  wheti  transformed  into  snakes  before 
the  King  of  Pharaoh ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  Per- 
sian sage  were  less  apt  than  others  to  be  afraid  of  the 
addresses  of  a  spirit.  They  ^ve  the  tribute  which 
Cothrob  demanded,  ana  m  an  instant  the  sisters  were 
transported  to  an  enchanted  castle  on  the  mountaina 
of  Tugrut,  in  Kurdistan,  and  were  never  again  seen 
by  mortal  eye.  But  in  process  of  time  seven  youths, 
distinguished  \n  the  war,  and  in  the  chase,  appeared 
in  the  environs  of  the  castle  of  the  demons.  They 
were  darker,  taller,  fiercer,  and  more  resolute,  than 
any  of  the  scatteiied  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Kur- 
distan:  and  they  to6k  to  themselves  wives,  and  be- 
came lathera  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  Kordroana, 
whose  valour  is  known  throughout  the  universe." 

The  Christian  knight  beaid  with  wonder  the  wild 
tale,  of  which  Kurdistan  still  possesses  the  traca^ 
and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  replied,— '  Verily, 
Sir  Knight,  you  have  spoken  well— your  genealogy 
may  be  dreaded,  and  hated,  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
temned. Neither  do  I  any  longer  wonder  at  your 
obstinacy  in  a  false  faith;  since,  doubtless,  it  is^art 
of  the  fiendiah  dispositk>n  which  had  descended  from 
yoTT  -rn^p«'r»r<i,  those  inDu-nal  iiuntsmen,  as  you  have 
debt,  ri Led  ihun^  1,0  ligve  faJMbo^ti  rather  than  truth ; 
an«:1 1  iju  lunger  marvel  ihat  your  ^lorita  become  hi|{K 
and  eaakud,  and  veijt  ihenr(*elvt\F.  in  verae.  and  m 
tmn^a,  when  you  approach  Uie  placi»eiicumbeied  by 
the  Imunung  q(  tivil  ipirii^  which  must  excite  in  yoa 
thuc  joyoua  feeling  whirh  oiberB  experience  when 
apijroaching  ilie  land  of  their  human  ancestry." 

By  my  Jnther's  beard,  1  think  thrju  hast  the  right," 
said  me  SarRren.  raUK;runiui*ird  ihan  offended  by  the 
fret  do  III  wiEh  which  the  Chrianriii  had  uttered  his 
refiicUQiift  i  '"  ft)r,  ihougb  iho  Prophet  (blessed  be  his 
name!)  hath  iBown  amongst  us  the  seed  of  a  better 
faith  than  our  ancestors  learned  in  the  ghostly  halls 
of  Tugrut,  yet  we  are  not  willing,  like  other  Moale- 
mah,  to  pass  hasty  doom  on  the  lofty  and  powerful 
elementary  spirits  ttom  whom  we  claim  our  ongm. 
These  Genii,  according  to  our  belief  and  hope,  are 
not  altogether  reprobate,  but  are  atill  in  the  way  of 
probation,  and  may  hereafter  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. Leave  we  this  to  the  mollahs  and  the 
imaums.  Enough  that  with  us  fhe  reverence  tor 
these  spirits  ia^not  altogether  effaced  by  what  we  / 
have  learned  from  the  Koran,  and  that  many  of  ua 
still  aing.  in  memorial  of  our  fathers'  more  aneieDt 
fiaith,  such  verses  as  these." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  diant  verees,  very  an* 
cient  Hk  the languasp  and  stnioture,  which  some  nave 
thought  derive  .their  source  from  the  wonhippan  of 
ArunaiMs,  the  Evil  Prineiple.  ** 


AHRIMAN. 

Dabk  Al^riiiMn,  whom  Ink  ttlll 
Holds  orifin  or  wo  and  ill  1 

When  tMndioff  at  thy  thrim, 
We  view  Uie  world  with  troubled  eye, 
Whore  nee  we  'neeth  the  extended  Ay 

Ao  empire  matehioff  thine  1 


If  the  Benifoer  Power  can  yield 
A  fountain  in  Uie  deiert  field. 

Where  weary  pilfrima  drink ; 
Thine  ere  the  wtTee  that  lath  the  rook 
Thine  the  tomado'a  deadly  shock, 

Wliere  counties*  navies  sink  I 

Or  if  He  bid  the  soul  dispense 
Balsams  to  cheer  the  sinkinc  sense, 

How  fbw  can  they  deliver 
From  Itncerinff  pains,  or  pang  inteaae, 
Red  Fever,  spotted  Pestilence, 

TIm  arrowa  of  thy  quivar  I 

Chief  hi  Mao's  bosom  sits  thy  iway 
And  frequent,  while  in  words  we  piaf  ' 

Before  another  throne, 
Whate'er  of  specious  form  be  theit, 
The  secret  meaning  of  the  prtyw    - 

is,  Ahriman,  thine  own. 


TALES  OF  THE  CRUSATlERS. 


IGhap.hl 


ttv.  1w«t  ttaoQ  fcoliiic,  MiMB,  ind  fom. 
Ilmoder  Oijr  voiea.  thr  iummut  ■tom, 

▲i  Eastern  Mkfi  say ; 
With  tentient  soul  of  hate  and  wrath, 
Aod  winfs  to' sweep  xhr  deadly  paUi,  \ 

And  fkoffs  to  tear  ttif  piey  I 

Or  art  tkoa  mix'd  in  Natora's  aovoe. 
An  ever-operatinff  force. 

Converting  good  to  ill  { 
An  evil  principle  innate. 
Contending  witli  oar  bettor  Ihtii 

And  ob  I  viotoriow  atiil  f 

Howe'er  it  be,  dispnte  is  vain. 

On  all  wiiheut  thou  hold'st  thy  nifB, 

Nor  kn  oo  ail  within ; 
Each  mortal  passion's  fieree  career, 
'  Love,  hoto,  ambition,  ;oy.  and  fear, 

Tbott  (oadest  intb  sin. 

Vhene'er  a>  sunny  gleam  apopMrii 
To  brighten  up  our  vale  of  tsars, 

Thou  art  not  distant  fkr ; 
'  'Mid  such  brief  solace  of  our  Uvea, 
Thott  wliett'st  our  Y«ry  ban<|ue^knhKe• 

To  tools  of  death  and  war. 

Thas,  flrom  the  moment  of  our  birth, 
Lonf  as  we  linger  on  the  earth, 

Thoo  rvleat  the  fkte  of  men; 
Tliine  are  Uie  pangs  of  liftf's  last  hour, 
And-who  dare  answer  7^is  thy  power. 

Dark  Spirit  I  ended  Tbxm  i» 

These  Terees  may  perhaos  have  been  the  not  nnna* 
tunl  effusion  of  some  half-eDlightened  pliilosopher, 
who,  in  the  fabled  deitv,  Arimanes,  saw  but  the  pre- 
valence of  moral  and  physical  evil ;  bat  in  the  ears  of 
Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard,  they  had  a  different 
effect,  and,  suns  as  they  were  by  one  who  had  just 
boasted  himself  a  descendant  of  demons,  sounded 
very  like  an  address  of  worship  to  the  Arch-fiend 
himself.  He  weighed  within  himself  whether,  on 
hearing  siich  blasphemy  in  the  very  desert  lyhere 
Satan  had  stood  rebuked  for  demanding  homage, 
taking  an  abrupt  leave  of  the  Saracen  was  sufficient 
to  testify  his  abhorrence  f  or  whether  he  was  not 
rather  constrained  by  his  vow  as  a  Crusader,  to  defy 
the  infidel  to  combat  on  the  spot,  and  leave  him  food 
for  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  caught  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 

The  I/ght  was  now  verging  low,  yet  served  the 
knight  still  to  disoem  that  they  two  were  no  longer 
alone  in  the  forest,  but  were  closely  watched  by  a 
f^ate  of  great  height  and  very  thin,  which  skipped 
over  rocks  and  bushels  with  so  much  agility,  as  added 
to  the  wnd  and  hirsute  appearance  of  the  individual, 
reminded  him  of  the  fauns  and  silvans,  which  images 
he  had  seen  in  the  ancient  temples  of  Rome.  As  the 
single-hearted  Scotchman  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  these  gods  of  the  ancient  Gtentiles  to  be 
actually  devils,  so  he  now  hesitated  not  to  believe 
that  the  blasphemous  hymn  of  the  Saracen  had 
nised  up  an  m&rnal  spirit 

"But  what  recks  itl?'  said  stout  Sir  Kenneth  to 
himself;  "  down  with  the  fiend  and  his  worships 
pen!" 

"  He  did  not^  however  think  it  necessary  to  give 
the  same  warning  of  defiance  to  two  enemies,  as  he 
would  unquestionably  have  afforded  to  one.  His 
hand  was  upon  bis  mace,  and  peihaps  the  unwary 
Saracen  would  have  been  paid  for  his  Persian  poetry, 
by  having  his  brains  dashed  out  on  the  spot  without 
any  reason  assigned  for  it ;  but  the  Scottish  Knight 
was  spared  from  committing  what  would  have  been 
a  sore  blot  in  his  shiekl  of  arms.  The  apparition,  on 
which  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  for  some  Qme,  had  at 
first  appeared  to  dog  their  path  by  concealing  itself 

*  The  worthy  and  learned  clergyman,  by  whom  this  speeiea  of 
ItynBh  has  been  translated,  dosiree,  that,  for  fbar  of  misooooep- 
tkm,  we  should  warn  the  reader  to  recollect,  that  It  ia 


y  a  heathen,  to  whom  the  real  causes  of  moral  and  physical 
evU  are  unknown^  and  who  views  their  predominance  m  the 
system  of  the  nnivefse,  as  all  must  view  that  appalling  fkct, 
who  have  not  the  benefit  of  tlie  ChrisUan  Revelation.  On  our 
own  part,  we  beg  to  add,  that  we  understand  the  atrle  of  the 
translator  is  mors  paraphrastic  Uian  can  be  approved  by  thnee 
who  are  acquainted  with  Um  singularly  curious  original.  The 
translator  seems  to  have  despaired  of  rendering  into  BngUsh 
v«rse  the  flights  of  Oriental  poetry ;  and,  possibly,  like  many 
leamod  and  mgenious  men,  finding  it  impossible  to  diaeover 
the  Sanaa  of  the  original,  he  may  have  tacitly  subatitulod  his 


lelp,  Nazarene  T'  cried  SheeAoM  nowimiir 
ned ;  "  help,  or  the  Hamako  wiOsUy  ot^ 
Jlay  thee!^  replied  the  dweltor^of  tlie.<tart 
»..J  well  hast  thou  merited  death.  !br  WBgBjJ 
blasphemous  hymns,  not  only  to  the  pi«e(«g 
false  prophet,  who  is  the  foul  fiend's  hartiaftW 


behind  rocks  and  shndis.  tmng  &ose  advantifBi  of 
the  ground  with  great  address,  and  sarmoanbo^ili 
irregularities  with  surprising  agility.  At  ttngtOfij 
as  the  Saracen  paused  in  hw  song,  the  toire,  wis 
was  that  of  a  tall  man  clothed  m  goat-rfans,  mv 
into  the  midst  of  the  path,  and  seixed  a  rein  of  *  ^ 
Saracen's  bridle  in  either  hand,  qonfronting  tfuf  ai 
bearing  back  the  noble  horse,  which,  unable  to  ente 
the  manner  in  which  this  sudden  assaflant  prwd 
the  long-armed  bit,  and  the  severe  curb,  vludi,  k- 
cording  to  the  Eastern  fashion,  was  a  eoM  najrf 
iron,  reared  upright,  and  finidly  fellbackwariiosta 
master,  who,  however,  avoided  the  iwu of  twin 
by  lightly  throwing  himself  to.  one  side. 

The  assailant  then  sliifted  his  gran)  fiom  theta* 
of  the  horse  to  the  throat  of  the  nder,  flung  hag 
above  the  struggling  Saracen,  uid,  despite  ofo 
youth  and  activity,  kept  bun  undermost,  wierag  , 
BIS  long  arms  above  those  of  his  prisoner,  who  oM 
out  angrily,  and  yet  half-laughing  at  the  sane  w  | 
—"Hamako— fool— unloose  me— this  pasBMiifP 
vilege-unloose  me,  or  I  will  use  my  dagffr.'"  . 

*^hy  dagger  '-infidel  dog  !**  Baid.the^figa»»» 
goat-sluns,^hold  it  in  thy  gnpe  if  thou  aaC 
ancTin  an  mstant  he  wrenched  the  Saracen  sing 
out  of  its  owner's  hand,  and  brandisoed  tt  oi*b 
head. 

"Help,  Nazarene  V[  cried  SheeAo^  nowi 
alarmea 
"Slay 
"  and  weu  nwi  uwu  luwuou  u«»ui.  ^ 
blasphemous  hymns,  not  only  to  tb( 
false  prophet,  who  is  the  foul,  nctid'fi 
to  that  of  the  Author  of  Evil  himself."  ,   ,  .    ^ 
Tlie  Christian  Knight  had  hitherto  looked  a • 
one  stupified,  so  strangely  had  this  rencontre  «»• 
dieted,  m  its  progress  and  event,  all  thai  he  Wg 
viously  conjectured.  He  felt,  however,  at  lci«g,w 
it  touched  his  honour  to  interfere  m  behalf ofw» 
comfited  companion ;  and  therefore  addresjed  m 
self  to  the  victorious  figure  in  the  goat-akm      . 
"Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  saidT^andwheltoi 
good  or  of  evil,  know  that  I  am  swop  ixtviAvm 
be  true  companion  to  the  Saracen  whom  thoo  W|f 
under  thee  I  therefore,  I  pray  thee  to  JctjiiBJ* 
else  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  in  his.behalL  ^ 
"And  a  proper  quarrel  it  were*"  answeiw 
Hamako,  "for  a  Cfrusader  to  do  battle uHif 
sake  of  an  unbapl'ized  dog  to  cotnbat  one  of  har 
holy  fjiith  I    Art  thou  come  forth  tothe  ™«* 
fight  for  the  Crescent  against  the  Cross 7  Aff 
soldier  of  God  art  thou,  to  listen  to  those  w» 
the  praises  of  Satan  1"      .       .  .^.  _j# 

"Yet,  while  he  spoke  thua,  he  arose  hunstti 
suffering  the  Saracen  to  arise  also,  nmotCtP 
cangiar,  or  poniard.  .       ,      ,  . 

"Thou  seest  to  what  a  point  of  pjeril  mm 
tion  hath  brought  thee."  contmued  he  «™  J 
skins,  now  addressing  Sheerkoh^    and  bjr  ™2 
means  thy  practised  skill  and  boasted  aguitT 
foiled,  when  such  is  Heaven's  pleasure,   w 
beware,  O  Ilderim !  for  know  that,  were  ttWM 
twinkle  m  the  star  of  thy  nativitv,  whiA  M 
for  thee  something  that  is  good  and  gracious  it  i^ 
ven's  good  time,  we  two  nad  not  partai  wij 
torn  asunder  the  throat  which  so  lately  tnSmm 
blasphemies." 

"Hamako,"  said  the  Saracen,  without  ani 
ance  of  resenting  the  violent  language,  andivf 
violent  assault,  to  which  he'haa  been  budx 
pray  thee,  good  Hamako,  to  beware  how  t 
again  urge  thy  privilege  over  far;  for  mo" 

good  Moslem,  I  respect  thofle  whom  Hei 
eprived  of  ordinary  reason,  in  order  to  col 
With  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  I  like  not  oOMrt 
hands  on  the  bridle  of  my  horse,  neither  ifflnif] 
person.  Speak,  therefore,  what  thou  waMpJ 
any  resentment  from  me:  but  gather  so  mocai 
as  to  apprehend,  that  if  thou  sbait  agsin  l' 
any  violence^  I  will  strike  thy  shagged  head 
meager  shouldera- And  to  thee,  fr^wi^lJ  .- 
he  addtsd,  as  he  remounted  his  rfteed.  "I  nwitl 
say,  that,  in  a  companion  through  the  deMrtif 
friendly  deeds  bet^  than  fiiir  words.  Of  w  ■ 
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thoa  hast  giv«n  me  enough ;  bat  it  bad  been  better 
to  ha?e  aidad  me  more  eapeciaJlr  m  my  8tni£»Ie  with 
dtb  Hamako,  who  had  well  nign  taken  my  me  m  hia 
ftenzr." 

^'By  roy  faith/*  asid  the  Knight,  "I  did  ao^ewbat 
fti— ««g  aomewhat  tardy  in  rendering  thee  instant 
help  s  but  the  strangeneas  of  the  aaaauant,  the  aud- 
deonefis  of  the  aoene—it  was  as  if  thy  wild  and  wicked 
iiy  had  raised  the  devil  among  ua— and  anch  was  my 
eokfoMoo,  that  two  or  three  minutes  elapaed  ere  I 
wild  take  to  my  weapon." 

"Tfaou  art  bat  a  cold  and  considerate  frieiid"  aaid 
the  Saracen ;  "  and,  had  the  Hamako  been  one  grain 
laere  frantic,  thy  companion  had  been  slain  by  thy 
side,  to  thy  eternal  dishonour,  without  thy  stirring  a 
iaser  in  faia  aid,  although  thon  aateet  by.  rooonted, 
ana  in  arms." 

"By  mv  word,  Saracan,'*  said  the  Christian,  "if 
IhoD  will  nave  it  in  plain  (erma,  I  thooght  that  atrange 
Hgure  was  the  devil;  and  being  or  thy  lineage,  I. 
knew  not  what  family  aecret  you  raieht  be  oomma- 
aicating  to  each  other,  as  you  lay  lovingly  roiling 
toftther  on  the  sand.** 

^Thy  gibe  is  no  answer,  brother  Eennaih,"  said 
tin  Saraeen ;  "  for  know,  that  had  my  aaaailant  been 
ia  very  deed  the  Prince  of  Datknesa,  thoa  wert  bound 
HOC  the  leas  to  enter  into  combat  with  him  in  thy 
eenrad<fa  behal£  Know,  also,  that  whatever  there 
nay  be  ef  foul  or  of  fiendish  sbout  the  Hamako.  be- 
haa  more  to  your  lineage  than  to  mine;  this Ham- 
akoheinji^  in  troth,  the  anchorite  whom  thou  art  come 
Idtiierto  visit."        / 

"  This !"  sakl  Sir  Kenneth,  ,k)oking  at  the  athletic, 
Jti  wasted  figure  before  him—"  this!— thou  mockest 
Sar»c«»n— this  cannot  be  the  venerable  Theodorick  V* 

"Ask  himself,  if  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,"  answer- 
ed Sheerkohf ;  and  ere  the  words  had  left  his  mouth, 
tkefaennit  gave  evitlence  in  his  own  behalf. 

**  I  am  Theodorick  of  Bnnddi,"  he  said,— "I  am  tbe 
%aIkerof  the  desert— I  amTriend  of  the  cross,  and  flail 
af  all  infidels,  heretics,  and  devil-worshippers.  Avoid 
le,  avoid  ye  I— Down  with  Mahound.  Termaeauitt, 
tea  all  their  adherents !"— So  saying,  he  pulled  from 
mder  hie  sba^y  garment  a  sort  of  flail  or  jointed 
[dbK  botmd  with  iron,  which  he  brandish^  round  his 
Tted  with  singular  dexterity. 

'*Thou  seest  thy  saint,"  said  the  Sarat^n,  laughing, 
ion  the  first  time,  at  the  unmitigated  aetoniahment 
irilh  which  Sir  Kenneth  looked  on  the  wild  gestures, 
and  faaard  the  wayward  muttering  of  Theodorick, 
,  wIk^  after  swinging  his  flail  in  every  direction,  ap- 
ijtoentlv'  qnifc  reckwss  whether  It  encountered  the 
>%ead  o'f  either  of  his  companions,  finally  showed 
BIB  own  strength,  ana  the  soundness  of  the  weapon, 
fty  striking  into  iragments  a  large  stone  which  lay 
^near  him. 

"This  is  a  madman,"  said  Sir  Kenneth. 
,  **Not  the  worse  saint,"  returned  the  Moslem^  speak- 
^  according  to  the  well-known  Eastern  belief  that 
rioadmen  are  under  the  influence  of  immediate  in^pira- 
f^.  "Know,  Christian,  that  when  one  eye  is  oxtin- 
^gaished,  the  other  becomes  more  keen— when  one 
r  Band  is  cut  off,  the  other  becomes  morepbwerfnl ;  so, 
^when  our  reason  in  human  things  is  disturbed  or 
jfdestrorfd,  our  view  heavenward  becomes  more  acute 
Jtnd'p^rfect." 

Here  tbe  voice  of  the  Saracen  was  drowned  in  that 
af  the  hermit,  who  began  to  halloo  aloud  in  a  wild 
rchantins  tone,—**  I  am  Theodorick  of  Kmraddi— I  am 
r*e  lorcfi-brand  of  the  desert— I^m  the  flail  of  the  infi- 
"Mst  The  lion  and  the  leopard  shall  be  my  comrades, 
>4nd  draw  nigh  to  my  cell  for  shelter ;  neither  shall  the 
Jwat  be  afraid  of  their  fangs— I  am  the  torch  and  the 
S«ntcm— Kyrie  Heison !" 

\  He  clo«ed  his  song  by  a  short  rare^  and  ended  that 
;'.igain  by  three  forward  bonnds,  which  would  have 
jnne  him  great  credit  in  a  gymnastic  academy,  but 
aecame  hts  character  of  hermit  so  indifTerently.  that 
tiie  Scottish  knight  was  altogether  confounded  and 
Bewildered. 

f.  The  Saracen  seemed  to  understand  him  better.— 
L/You  see,"  he  said,  "that  he  expects  us  to  follow 
^m  to  his  cell,  which,  indeed,  is  our  only  place  of 
fHftige  fer  the  night  Von  are  tbe  leopaid,  firom 
I  Z 


the  portrait  on  yoor  ahidd^I  am  the  lion,  as  ny 
name  imports^and,  by  the  goat,  allodil^  to  tut 
garb  of  goat-akins,  he  means  himaelf.  We  niuat 
keep  him  in  sight,  however,  for  he  is  bb  fleet  bb  q 
dromedary."  • 

In  fkct,  the  task  was  a  difficult  onc^  for  though  ^ 
reverend  guide  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and  waved 
his  hand,  as  if  lo  encoarage  them  to  come  on,  yet, 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  winding  deUs  and  passes 
of  the  desert,  and  gifted  with  uncommon  activitjF, 
whioh,  perhapa,  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  kept  m 
constant  exercise,  he  led  the  knigfau  through  chasmiL 
and  along  footpaths,  where  even  the  hght-armed 
Saracen^  with  his  well-trained  barbL  was  in  conaidera- 
ble  riak,  and  where  the  iron-sheatned  European,  and 
his  over-burdened  horse,  found  themselves  in  such 
imminent  peril,  as  the  rider  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed for  the  dangera  of  a  general  actioiL  Glad 
he  was  when,  at  length,  after  this  wild  ran,  he  be- 
held the  holy  man  who  bad  led  it  standing  in  front  of 
a  cavern,  with  a  largo  ton^  in  his  hand,  compoaed  of 
a  piece  of  wood  dipt  in  bitvmen,  which  cast  a  broad 
nnd  flickering  light,  and  emitted  a  strong  solphozeoae 
smell. 

Undeterred  by  the  stiHitw  vapour,  the  knight  threw  > 
himself  from  his  horse  and  entered  the  cavern,  which 
afforded  small  appearance  of  accommodation.  The' 
cell  was  divided  mto  two  parts,  in  the  outward  ef 
which  were  an  altar  of  stone,  and  a  crucifix  made 
of  reeds :  This  served  the  anchorite  for  his  chsfet. 
On  one  side  of  this  outward  cave  the  Christian 
knight,  though  not  without  scruple,  arising  fruxn  le- 
ligious  reverence  to  the  objects  around,  fastened  up 
his  horse,  and  arranged  him  for  the  night,  in  imita- 
tbn  of  the  iSaracen,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that 
such  was  the  custom  of  tiie  places  The  hermit,  mean 
while,  was  basied  putting  his  inner  apartment  in 
order  to  receive  his  guests,  and  there  they  soon  joined 
him.  At  the  bottom  oi  the  outer  cave,  a  small  aper- 
tnro,  dosed  with  a  door  of  rough  plank,  led  into  the 
sleeping-apartment  of  the  hermi*.  which  was  more 
commodious.  The  floor  had  been  brought  to  a  rongfa 
level  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitant,  and  then  strewsd 
with  white  sand,  which  he  daily  sprinkled  with  water 
from  a  small  fountain  vi^ich  babbled  out  of  the  rock 
in  one  comer  affording,  in  that  stifling  climate,  re- 
freshment alike  to  the  ear  and  the  taste.  Mattresses, 
wroogbt  of  twisted  flags,  lay  by  the  side  of  the  celL; 
the  Sides,  like  the  floor,  had  been  rooghly  bronght  to 
ahape,  and  teveral  herbs  and  flowers  were  haHfS 
around  them.  Two  waxen  torches,  which  the  hertntt 
lighted,  gave  a  cheerful  air  to  the  plaoe^  which  wan 
remlered  agreeable  by  its  fragrance  and  coolness. 

There  were  implements  of  labour  in  one  oomer  of 
the  apartment,  in  the  other  was  a  niche  for  a  rode 
stame  of  the  Virgin.  A  table  and  two  chairs  showed 
that  they  must  be  the  handiworit  of  the  anchoriti, 
beins  different  in  their  form  flrom  Oriental  accom- 
modations. The  former  was  covered,  not  only  with 
reeds  and  pulse,  but  also  With  dried  flesh,  whioh 
Theodorick  assiduously  placed  in  such  arrangement 
as  should  invite  the  appetite  of  his  guests.  This 
appearance  of  courtesy,  though  mate,  and  expressed 
by  gesture  only,  seemed  to  Sir  Kenneth  somethiiiR 
entirely  nrreconcilabie  with  his  former  wild  ana 
violent  demeanour.  The  movements  of  the  hermit 
were  now  become  composed,  and  apparently  it  was 
onlv  a  sense  of  reli^us  Inimiliation  which  prevented 
his  features,  emaciated  as  they  were  by  his  austete 
mode  of  life,  from  being  majestic  and  noble.  He  trcde 
his  cell,  as  one  who  seemed  bom  to  rule  over  men, 
but  who  had  abdicated  his  empire  to  become  tbe  Bar- 
Ysnt  of  Heaven.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his 
gigantic  size  the  length  of  his  unshaven  locks  and 
beard,  and  the  fire  of  a  deep-set  and  wild  eye,  were 
rather  attributssof  a  soldier  than  of  a  recluse. 

Even  the  Saracen  seemed  to  regard  th^  anohorite 
with  some  veneration,  while  he  was  thus  empkyyed, 
and  he  whispered  in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Kenneth. 
"  The  Hamako  is  now  in  his  better  inind,  tut  he  will 
not  speak  until  we  have  eaten— such'is  his  ^  ow.*» 

It  was  in  silence,  accordingly,  that  Tl  oodonok 
motioned  to  the  Scot  to  take  his  place  on  oi  e  of  cke 
low  cfaaira,  while  Sheerkohf  placed  himself  after  tke 
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'  cmtora  of  htB  nation,  upon  a  cation  of  mata.  The 
hermit  thoo  held  up  both  hand&  as  if  bleaaing  the 
nfreshment  which  he  had  placed  before  hie  guesta, 
and  they  procpeded  to  eat  in  sileiioe  as  profound  as 
his  own.  To  the  Snraccn  this  gravity  was  natural, 
and  the  Christian  imitated  his  taciturnity,  while  he 
employed  his  thoughts  on  the  singularity  of  bis  own 
tituatioif,  and  the  contrast  betwixt  the  wild,  furious 
gesticuladona,  loud  cries,  and  fierce  actions  of  Theo- 
aorick,  when  they  first  met  him,  and  the  demure, 
solemn,  decorous  assiduity  with  which  he  now  per- 
.  formed  the  duties  of  hospitality. 

When  their  meal  was  ended,  the  hermit,  who  had 
not  htmself  eaten  a  morsel,  removed  the  fragments 
frjxn  the  table,  and  placing  before  the  Saracen  a 
pitcher  of  sherbet,  assigned  to  the  Scot  a  flask  of 
wina 

"  Drink,"  he  said,  "  my  childrBn,"--they  were  the 
first  words  he  had  spoken,—"  the  gifts  of  God  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  when  the  Giver  is  remembered." 

Having  said  this,  he  retired  to  the  outward  cell, 
probably  for  performance  of  his  devotions,  and  left 
his  guests  tocether  in  the  inner  apartment ;  when  Sir 
Kenneth  endeavoured,  by  various  questions,  to  draw 
from  Sheerkohf  what  that  Emir  knew  concerning  his 
host  He  was  interested  by  more  than  mere  cariosity 
*  in  these  inquiries.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  reconcile  the 
outrageous  demeanour  of  the  recluse  at  his  first  ap- 
pearancei,  to  his  proaent  humble  and  placid  behaviour, 
It  seemed  yet  more  impossible  to  think  it  consistent 
with  the  high  consideration  in  which,  according  to 
what  Sir  Kenneth  had  learned,  this  hermit  was  held 
by  the  most  enlightened  divines  of  the  Christian 
world.  Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Eogaddi,  hadt  in 
that  character,  been  the  correspondent  of  popes  and 
oouncils !  to  whom  his  letters,  full  of  eloquent  fer- 
vour, had  described  the  miseries  imposed  by  the  un- 
believers upon  the  Ladn  Christians  m  the  Holy  Land, 
in  colours,  scarce  inferior  to  those  employed  at  the 
Godncil  of  Clermont  by  the  Hermit  Peter,  when  he 
>  preached  the  first  Crusade.  To  find,  m  a  person  so 
reverend,  and  so  much  revered,  the  frantic  gestures 
of  a  mad  fakir,  induced  the  Christian  knight  to  pause 
ere  he  could  resolve  to  communicate  to  nim  certain 
important  matters,  which  he  had  in  chaige  from  ^ome 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade. 

It  had  been  a  main  object  of  Sir  Kenneth's  pil- 
grimage, attenv>ted  by  a  route  so  unusual,  to  make 
such  communicatiods;  but  what  he  had  thatni(dit 
seen  induced  him  to  pause  and  reflect  ere  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  execution  of  his  commission.  From 
the  Emir  he  coukt  not  extract  much  information, 
but  the  general  tenor  was  as  follows :— That,  as  he 
had  heard,  the  hermit  had  been  once  a  brave  and 
X  TaUant  soldier,  wise  in  ooundl,  and  fortunate  in 
batde,  which  last  he  could  easily  believe  from  the 
great  strength  and  agility  which  he  had  often  «een 
him  display;— that  he  liad  appeared, at  Jerusalem 
in  the  character  not  of  a  pilgrim,  but  in  that  of  one 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  dwell  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  in  the  Holy  Land.  Shortly- afterwards, 
he  fixed  his  residence  amid  the  scenes  of  desolation 
where  they  now  found  him.  respected  by  the  Latins 
forhia  austere  devotion,  and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
on  account  of  the  symptoms  of  insanity  which  he 
displayed,  and  which  they  ascribed  to  inspiration. .  It 
was  from  them  he  had  the  name  of  Hamako,  which 
expresses  such  a  character  in  the  Turkish  language. 
■Sheerkohf  himself  seemed  at  a  loes  how  to  rank 
their  host.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  wise  man,  and 
could  dften  for  many  hours  together  speak  lessons  of 
virtue  or  wisdom,  without  the  slightest  appeaanoe 
of  inaccuracy.  At  other  times  he  was  wild  and  vio- 
lent, but  never  before  had  he  seen  him  so  mischie- 
vously disposed  as  he  had  that  day  appeared  to  bp. 
His  rage  was  chiefly  provoked  by  any  affront  to  his 
reUtoon;  and  there  was  a  story  of  some  wandering 
Araos,  who  had  insulted  hie  worship  and  defaced  his 
altar,  and  whom  he  had  on  that  account  attacked 
and  slain  with  the  short  flail,  which  he  carried  witH 
hint  m  lieu  of  HU  other  weapons.  Itis  incident  had 
made  a  ppreai  noise,  and  it  was  as  much  the  fear  of 
the  hermit  B  iron  flail,  as  regard  for  his  character  as  a 
Hamako  which  caused  the  roving  tribes  to  respect 


his  d  welling  and  his  ehapeL  His  faoM  had  spnad  m 
far,  that  Saladin  had  issued  particular  ovders  that  ht 
should  be  spared  and  protected.  He  himsfll^  uM 
other  Moslem  lords  of  rank,  had  visited  the  eeU  raqn 
than  once,  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  that  iMf 
expected  from  a  man  so  learned  as  tha  Cbrisctta 
Hamako.  some  insight  into  the  aecreta  of  fiituiityt. 
"He  had,**  continued  the  Saracen,  "m  radud,  <v 
observatory,  of  great  height,  contrived  to  view  die 
heavenly  bodies,  and  particutarijr  the  planetary  lyt- 
tern ;  by  whose  movements  ana  influences,  as  m 


Christian  and  Moslem  believed,  the  ooarae  of  i 
events  was  regulated,  and  might  be  predicted." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  Emir  Sbeerkobf  f 
information,  and  it  left  Sir  Kenneth  in  doubt  wked« 
the  character  of  insanity  arose  from  the  oceisHBii 
excessive  fervour  of  the  hermit's  zeal,  or  whedxrit 
was  not  altogether  fictitious^  and  aamuned  far  tk 
sake  of  the  immunities  which  it  afibrded.  Yet  it 
seemed  that  the  infidels  had  carrifri  their  owmHttr 
sance  towards  him  to  an  uncommon  lenffih,  coa» 
dering  the  fai^aticism  of  the  followers  of  Mobaramei 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  living,  thoujgfa  the jn- 
fessed  enemyr  of  their  faith.  He  tboagfat  also  am 
was  more  intimacy  of  acquaintance  between  thektf* 
mit  and  the  Saracen,  than  the  words  of  the  latter  W 
induced  him  to  anticipate;  and  it  had  not  escaped 
him,  that  the  former  had  called  the  latter  by  a  aaar 
different  from  that  which  he  himself  had  aspnaai 
All  these  considerations  authorised  caution,  if  oof 
suspicion.  He  determined  to  observe  bis  hoet  datiih 
ana  not  to  be  over  hasty  in  communicating  widiMi 
on  the  important  charge  intrusted  to  him. 

"Beware,  Saracen,"  he  said;  "methinksourho^i 
imagination  wanders  as  well  on  the  subject  of  nsaai 
as  upon  other  matiers.  Thy  name  is  Sneerkohi^  ui 
he  called  thee  but  now  by  another." 


*'  My  name,  when  in  the  tent  o(  my  father,"  rqpW 
Cite  Kurdman,  "was  Ilderim,  and  bj  this  I  am  sdl 
distinguished  b^  many.    In  the  field,  and  to  soldioal 


am  known  as  the  Lion  of  the  Mountain,  bang  ae 
name  my  good  sword  hath  won  for  me.— ButhodL 
the  Hamako  comes— it  is  to  warn  us  to  sest-H 
know  his  custom— none  must  watch  him  at  )m 
vigils."  ^ 

The  anchorite  accordingly  entered,  and  foidiaghi 
arms  on  his  bosom  as  he  stood  before  them,  said  mA. 
a  solemn  voice,— "Blessed  be  His  name»  who  haA 
n}pointed  the  quiet  night  to  follow  the  busy  day,  aai 
the  calm  sleep  to  refresh  the  wearied  Hmbe,  smM 
compose  the  troubled  spirit  1" 

Both  warriors  ra>Iiea  "  Amenf  and,  ariong  fioi 
the  table,  pra)ared  to  partake  themselves  to  tit.' 
couches,  which  their  host  indicated  by  waving  Hi' 
hand,  as,  making  a  reverence  to  each,  he  '  ^ 
drew  from  the  apartment* 

The  King  of  the  Leopard  then  disarmed  „ 

hia  heavy  panoply,  his  Saracpn  compankm 

assisting  him  to  undo  his  buckler  and  dasps,  oodl, 
remainra  in  the  close  dress  of  chamois  leather,  i ' ' 
knights  and  men-at-arms  used  to  wear  under 
harness.  The  Saracen,  if  he  had  ndraired  the  so 
of  his  adversary  when  sheathed  in  atcel,  wasni 
less  struck  witn  the  accuracy  of  proportion  6ii 
in  his  nervous  and  well-compacted  figure.  The     ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  as,  in  exchange  of  coortcfi; 
assisted  the  Saracen  to  disrobe  himself  of  his  ~^ 
garments,  that  he  might  sleep  with  more  i 
nience,  was  on  his  side  at  a  loas  to  conceive  hov^ 
slender  proportions,  and  slimness  offigure,  cooH 
reconciled  with  the  vigour  he  had  displayed  ia 
sonal  contest.  . 

Each  warrior  prayed,  ere  he  addressed  himai 
his  place  of  rest.  The  Moslem  turned  towards 
kebfa^  the  point  to  which  the  prayer  of  each 
of  the  Prophet  was  to  be  addressed^  and  m 
his  heathen  orisons,  while  the  Cbrisnan.  with<|ni^ 
from  the  contamination  of  the  infiders  ner*^' 
hood,  placed  his  huge  cross-handled  sword  ««^. 
and  kneeling  before  it  as  the  sign  of  salvatma, 
his  rosary  with  a  devotion  which  was  enhaim 

the  recollection  of  the  scenes  throtigh  which  h» 

passed,  and  the  dangers  from  which  ho  had  MP 
rescued  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Both  wanioi^  w^ 


3kAP.IV.] 


THE  TAUSXAN. 


11, 


vf  toil  ud  tra^  wan  lOon  fux  adeos  each  on  hia 
vparatepaUet 


CHAPTE&  IV. 

KssniXTiL  the  Scot,  was  uncertain  bow  long  hja 
enses  l^ad  been  lost  in  profound  lepose,  when  be  was 
onsed  to  reeollecuon  by  a  sense  or  oppression  on  liis 
beat,  which  at  jBrst  suffgested  a  flitdnR  dream  of 
tniegling  with  a  powerruf  opponent,  and  at  length 


9cal)ed  him  folly  to  his  senses.  He  was  about  to 
emand  who  was  there,  when,  opening  his  eyes,  he 
elield  the  figure  of  the  anchorite,  wild  and  savage- 
lokiug  as  we  have  described  liim.  standing  by  his 
edside,  and  pressing  his  right  hand  upon  hia  breast, 
rfaile  he  held  a  small  silv^ lamp  in  the  other. 

**  Be  silent,"  said  the  hermit,  as  the  prostrate  knight 
M>ked  up  in  surprise ;  "  I  have  that  to  say  to  you 
rfaich  yonder  inndel  must  not  hear." 

The  words  he  spoke  in  the  French  language,  and 
tot  in  the  Lingua  Franca,  or  compound  of  Eastern 
Ad  European  dialects,  which  had  hitherto  been  used 
xnon^t  them. 

*^  Anse,"  be  continued,  "out  on  thy  mantle-'-speak 
lot^  but  tread  lightly,  and  follow  me." 

Sur  Keonath  aroae^  and  took  hia  swoid. 

**It  needs  not,"  answered  the  anchorite,  in  a  whia- 
er:  "  wo  are  going  where  spiritual  arms  avail  much, 
ni  fleahly  weapons  are  but  as  the  reed  and  the  de- 
vred  gourd." 

The  knight  deposited  his  sword  by  the  bedside  as 
lefoie,  and.  armed  only  with  his  dagger,  from  which 
B  this  perijouB  coimtir  he  never  parted,  prepared  to 
Utend  his  mysterious  host 

The  hermit  then  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  was 
bUowed  by  the  knight,  still  under  some  uncertainty 
whether  the  dark  form  which  glided  on  before  to  show 
lim  the  path,  was  not,  in  fact}  the  creation  of  a  dis- 
nrbed  dream.  They  passed,  like  shadows,,  into  the 
HMer  apartment,  without  disturbing  the  paynim  Emir. 
sfao  lay  still  buried  in  repose.  Before  the  cross  and 
lUar,  in  the  outward  room,  a  lamp  was  still  burning, 
ijnissa]  was  displayed,  and  on  the  floor  lay  a  disci- 
ine  or  penitential  scourge  Of  small  cord  and  wire, 
he  lashea  of  which  were  recently  stained  with  blood, 
I  token,  no  doubt,  of  the  severe  penance  of  the  re* 
duae.    Here  Theodorick  kneeled  down,  and  pointed 

•  the  knight  to  take  his  place  beside  him  upon  the 
liaip  flint&  which  seemed  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
Midering  the  pasture  of  reverential  devotion  as  uneasy 

•  possible :  ne  read  many  prayers  of  the  Catholic 
ftureh,  ana  chanted,  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice,  three 
rtbe  penitential  psalms.  These  last  he  intermitted 
Hth  sighs  and  tears,  and  convulsive  throbs,  which 
an  Witness  how  deeply  he  felt  the  divine  noetry 
liich  he  recited.  The  Scottish  knight  assisted  with 
Mound  sincerity  at  these  acts  of  devotion,  his  opin- 
vw  of  his  host  beginning,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  so 
laeh  changed,  that  he  doubted  whether,,  xrom  the 
■verity  of  bis  penance,  and  the  ardour  of  his  prayers, 
a  <uight  not  to  regard  him  as  a  samt ;  and  when  they 
lose  from  the  ground,  he  stood  with  reverence  before 
im,  as  a  popil  before  an  honoured  master.  The  her- 
it  was  on  his  skie  silent  and  abstracted,  for  the 
mee  of  a  few  minutes. 

**  Look  into  yonder  recess  my  son,"  be  said,  point- 
IK  10  the  farther  comer  of  the  cell ;  *  -  there  thou  wilt 
Ha  veil— bring  it  hither." 
Tile  knight  obeyed ;  and,  in  a  small  aperture  cut 
"1  of  the  wall,  and  secured  with  a  door  of  wicker, 
"^md  the  veil  inquired  for.  When  he  brought  it 
» light,  he  discovered  that  it  was  torn,  and  soiled 
»me  places  with  some  dark  substance.  The 
ite  looked  at  it  with  a  deep  but  smothered 
.JO,  and  era  he  could  speak  to  the  Scottish 
hL  was  compelled  to  vent  hia  feelings  in  a  con- 
^vdgioan. 

[thoQ  art  now  about  to  look  upon  the  richest 
lire  that  the  earth  possesses,"  ho  at  length  said : 
J 19  ne.  that  my  eyes  are  unworthy  to  be  lifted 
ards  it !  Alas  I  I  am  but  the  vile  and  despised 
,  which  points  out  to  the  wearied  traveller  a  bar- 
^  r  of  TcBi  and  security,  but  must  itself  remain  for 
VatV. 


ever  without  doors.  In  vain  hare  I  fled  to  Mit  ^^ 
depths  of  the  n>cks,  snd  the  very  bosom  of  the  thirsqr 
desert.  Mine  enemy  hath  found  me^even  he  whom 
I  have  denied  has  pursued  me  to  my  fortresses  1" 

He  paused  again  for  a  momenti  and  turning  to  the 
Scottish  knight,  said  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice.  *'  Toa 
bring  me  a  greeting  from  Richard  of  England  T* 

"  I  come  from  the  Council  of  Christian  Princes," 
said  the  knight ;  "  but  the  King  of  England  beiiig 
indisposed,  1  am  not  honoured  with  his  Majeetffi  i 
commands." 

"  Your  token  ?*'  demanded  the  reclnse. 

Sir  Kenneth  hesitated— former  suspicions,  and  the 
marks  of  insanity  which  the  hermit  had  formerly 
exhibited,  nished  suddenly  on  his  thoughts ;  but  how 
suspect  a  man  whose  manners  ware  so  saintly  1— 
"  My  pass- word,"  he  said  at  length,  "  is  this— Kings 

^^  It  is  righV^  said  the  hermit,  whSe  he  paused ; 
"  I  know  you  well ;  but  the  sentinel  upon  his  post-*- 
and  mine  is  an  important  one— challenges  friend  as    - 
well  as  foe." 

He  then  moved  forward  with  the  lamp,  loading  the ' 
way  into  the  room  which  they  had  left.  TheSaraoati 
lay  on  his  couch,  still  fast  asleep.  The  hermit  paused 
by  his  side,  and  looked  down  on  him. 

"He  sleeps."  he  said,  "  in  darkness,  and  mtiBt  not 
be  awakened."  ^ 

The  attitude  of  the  Emir  did  indeed  convey  the  ideit 
of  profound  repose*  One  arm,  fhmg  across  hip  body, 
as  he  lay  with  his  face  half  turned  to  the  wall,  con- 
cealed, with  its  loose  and  long  sleeve,  the  greater 
part  or  his  face;  but  the  high  forehead  was  yet  visible. 
Its  nerves,  which  during  nis  waking  hours  were  eo 
uncommonly  active,  were  now  motionless,  as  if  the 
f^ce  had  been  composed  of  dark  marble,  and  his  long 
silken  eyelashes  closed  over  his  piercing  and  hawk* 
like  eyes.  The  open  and  relaxed  hand,  and  the  deep^ 
regular,  and  soft  breathing,  gave  all  tokens  of  the 
most  profound  repose.  The  sTumbercr  formed  a  sin-  / 
gular  group  along  with  the  tall  forma  of  the  hermit 
m  his  shaggy  dress  of  goat-skins,  bearing  the  lamp,-*' 
and  the  knignt  in  his  close  leathern  coat ;  the  former 
with  an  austere  expression  of  ascetic  gloom,  the  latter 
with  anxious  curiosity  deeply  impressed  on  his  manly 
features. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  the  hermit,  in  the  same 
low  tone  as  before,  and  repeating  the  words,  Vbough 
he  had  changol  the  meaiiingfrom  that  which  is  literal 
to  a  metaphorical  sense,— "He  sleeps  in  darkness,  but 
there  shall  be  for  him  a  day-spring.— O,  Ilderim.  thy 
waking  thoughts  are  yet  as  vain  and  wild  as  thoee 
which  are  wheeling  their  giddy  dance  through  thy  • 
sleeping  brain :  but  the  trumpet  shall  be  heardi  and  * 
the  dream  shall  be  dissolved." 

"  So  saying,  and  making  the  knight  a  sign  to  foDjAr 
him^  the  nermit  went  towards  the  altar,  and,  passmg 
behind  it,  pressed  a  spring,  which,  opening  without 
noi^  showed  a  small  iron  door  wrought  in  the  side 
of  the  cavern,  so  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  unless 
upon  the  roost  severe  scrutiny.  The  hermijL  ere  hs 
ventured  fully  to  open  the  door,  dropt  some  oil  on  the 
hingefi^  which  the  lamp  supplied.  A  small  staircase^ 
hewn  in  the  rock,  was  discovered,  when  the  iron  door 
was  at  length  completely  opened. 

"  Take  the  veil  which  I  hold,"  said  the  hermit,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  **  and  blind  mine  eyes ;  for  I  may 
not  look  on  the  treasure  which  thou  art  presently  to 
behold,  without  sin  and  presumption." 

Without  reply;,  the  krught  hastily  muffled  the  re- 
cluse's head  in  the  veil,  and  the  latter  began  to  ascend 
the  staircase  as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  the  way 
to  require  the  use  of  light,  while  at  the  aame  time  be 
held  the  lamp  to  the  Scot,  who  followed  hiro  bn 


comer  a  corresponding  stair  was  seen  to  rontinoe 
the  ascent.  In  a  third  angle  was  a  Gtothic  d(X)r,  very 
rudely  ornamented  with  the  usual  attributes  of  chie- 
tered  columns  and  carving,  and  defended  by  a  wiekei, 
stronglv  guarded  with  iron,  and  studded  with  large 
nails.  To  this  last  point  the  hermit  directed  liis  step% 
which  seemed  to  falter  as  he  approached  it. 


TALES  OF  TBE  CRUSADERS. 


(Onv.H. 


"  Pqt  off  thy  Bhoes,**  lie  said  to  hia  attendant ;  **  the 

Sound  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy.  Banish  from 
y  innermost  heart  each  profane  and  carnal  though  t, 
for  to  harbour  such  while  in  this  place,  were  a  deadly 
liiipiety.*\ 

The  knight  laid  aside  his  shoes  as  he  was  com- 
tnanded,  and  the  hermit  stood  in  the  mean  while  as  if 
communing  with  his  soul  in  secret  prayer,  and  when 
be  again  moved,  commanded  the  kiiight  to  knock  at 
the  wicket  three  times.  He  did  so.  liie  door  opened 
«por)taneou8ly,  at  least  Sir  Kenneth  beheld  no  one. 
apd  nis  senses  were  at  once  assailed  by  a  stream  of 
tiy  purest  light,  and  by  a  strong  and  almost  oppress- 
ive sense  of  the  richest  perfumes.  He  stepped  two  or 
ihree  paces  back,  and  it  was  the  space  of  a  minute  ere 
he  recovered  the  daxzlingand  overpowering  e&cts  of 
the  sudden  change  from  darkness  to  li^t. 

When  he  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this  bril- 
liant lustre  was  displayed,  he  perceived  that  the  light 
proceeded  fh>m  a  combination  of  silver  lamps,  Ted 
^'.^  .  _M    ^     -J-      *....,      .,     t^JioursL 

small 

-     ... . r hermit's 

emgular  mansion,  out  of  the  sound  and  solid  rock. 
•  eut.  whereas,  in  every  other  place  which  Sir  Kenneth 
had  seen,  the  labour  employed  upon  the  rock  had  been 
Of  the  simplest  and  coarsest  description,  it  had  in  this 
chapel  employed  the  invention  ana  the  chisels  of  the 
most  able  architects.  The  groined  roofs  rose  from  six 
columns  on  each  side,  carved  with  the  rarest  skill; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  crossings  of  the  con- 
cave arches  were  bound  together,  as  «  were,  with 
appropriate  ornaments,  were  all  in  the  finest  tone  of 
the  architecture,  and  of  the  age.  Corresponding  to 
the  line  of  pillars,  there  were  on  each  side  six  richly 
wrought  niches,  each  of  which  contained  the  image 
of  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  ' 

,  ,  At  the  uppjer  and  eastern  end  of  the  chapel  stood 
the  altar,  behind  which  a  very  rich  curtain  of  Persian 
iilk,  embroidered  deeply  with  gold,  covered  a  recess, 
contaming;  unquestionably,  some  image  or  relic  of  no 
ordinary  sanctity,  in  honour  of  whom  this  singular 
place  of  worship  had  been  erected.  Under  the  per- 
suasion that  this  must  be  the  case,  the  knight  ad- 
vanced to  the  shrine,  and  kneeling  down  before  it, 
npeated  his  devotions  with  fervency,  dnring  which 
1U8  attention  was  disturbed  by  the  airtain  being  sud- 
denly raised,  or  rather  pulled  asida  how  or  by  whom 
he  saw  not:  but  in  the  niche  which  was  thus  dis- 
ebsed.  he  b^eld  a  cabinet  of  silver  and  ebony,  with 
a  double  folding  door,  the  whole  formed  into  the 
miniature  resemblance  of  a  Gothic  church. 

Ab  he  gaxed  with  anxious  curiosity  on  the  shrine, 
me  two  folding  doors  also  flew  open,  discovering  a 
laige  piece  or  wood,  on  which  were  blazoned  the 
words  vmiA  Cairx,  at  the  same  time  a  choir  of  female 
▼oicea  sung  Gloria  Patri.  The  instant  the  strain 
nad  ceased,  the  shrine  was  closed,  and  the  curtain 
M[am  drawn,  and  the  knight  who  knelt  at  the  altar 
might  now  continue  his  devotions  undisturbed,  in  hon- 
,Our  of  the  holy  relic  which  had  been  just  disclosed  to 
huilnew.  He  did  this  under  the  profound  impres- 
sion of  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  his  own  eyes, 
an  awful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  it 
was  some  time  ere,  conciudioff  his  orisons,  he  arose, 
^and  ventured  to  look  around  him  for  the  hermit,  who 
had  guided  him  to  this  sacred  and  mysterious  spot, 
lie  beheld  him,  his  head  still  muffled  in  the  veil,  which 
he  had  himself  wrapped  around  it,  couching!  like  a 
Tatbd  hound,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  chapel ;  but, 
,  apparently,  without  venturing  to  cross  it :  the  holiest 
reverence,  the  most  penitential  remorse,  was  ex- 
^pressed  by  his  posture,  which  seemed  that  of  a  man 
borqa  down  and  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  harden 
of  his  inward  feelings.  It  seemed  to  the  Scot,  that 
only  the.senae  of  the  deepest  penitence,  remorse,  and 
humiliation,  could  have  thus  prostrated  a  frame  so 
strong,  and  a  spirit  so  fieiy. 

He  approached  him  as  if  to  speak,,  but  the  recluse 
anticipated  his  purpose,  murmuring  m  stifted  tones, 
from  beneath  the  fold  in  which  his  npad  was  muffled, 
and  Which  sounded  like  a  voice  proceeding  ftom  the 
cerements  of  a  C9rp8e.,— "  Abide,  abide— happy  thou 
rfut  roay«— the  vision  is  not  yet  ended."— So  saying, 


he  reared  htmseTf  <Vbm  the  gnnnd,  drew  backfioi 
the  threshold  on  which  he  had  hiihertolainpnKlitt, 
and  closed  the  door  of  the  chapci,  whidi.  securadbva 
spring  bolt  within,  the  snap  of  which  imam 
through  the  place,  appeared  so  ranch  like  a  pot  if 
the  living  rock  from  which  the  cavern  wu  lam, 
that  Kenneth  could  hardly  discern  where  tbe  tpem 
had  been.  He  was  now  alone  In  the  ligbtfld  cM 
which  contained  the  relic  to  which  be  had  Iiietfiw 
dered  his  homage,  without  other  arms  than  his dqA 
or  other  companion  than  his  pious  thooghttai 
dauntless  courage. 

Uncertain  what  was  next  tohmpeD,batiaaM 
to  abide  the  course  of  events.  Sir  Kenneth  paeedtb 
solitary  chapel,  till  about  the  time  of  tbe  eoiii 
cock-crowing.  At  this  dead  season,  when  w^  m 
morning  met  together,  he  heard,  but  ftom  vbii9iS| 
ter  he  could  not  discover,  the  sound  of  sQcfaatail 
silver  bell  as  is  rung  at  the  elevation  of  the  Ml  a 
the  oeremqiiy,  or  sacrifice,  as  it  has  been  auM 
the  mass.  The  hour  and  the  place  rendered  me sw 
fearfully  solemn,  and,  bold  as  he  was,  tM  vm 
withdrew  himself  into  the  farther  nook  of  tiMOfj 
at  the  end  oppmite  to  the  alur,  ui  oniertoonn^ 
without  interruption,  the  oonseqneooes  of  da  «- 
pected  signal        .   ,  .      .„ 

He  m  not  wait  long  ere  the  silkeD  oorfans 
again- withdrawn,  and  the  relic  aaain  pnmmn 
his  view.  As  he  sunk  reverentisUyonbiskiMb 
heard  the  sound  of  the  lauds,  or  eaniest  offic»«flj 
Catholic  church,  sung  by  female  voices,  whidi  «■ 
together  in  the  performance  as  they  had  ommm 
former  service.  The  knight  was  soon  awfw  thuji 
voices  were  no  longer  stationary  in  thedistuKW 
approached  the  chapel  and  became  louder,  nmy 
door,  imperceptible  when  cloAed,  hke  that  by  «b 
he  had  himself  entered,  opened  on  the  otheradia 
the  vault,  and  gave  the  tones  of  the  choir  nwes* 
to  swell  along  the  ribbed  arches  of  the  roof. . 

The  knight  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  op«wp?x 
breathless  anxiety,  and,  continuing  to  kned  aw 
attitude  of  devotion  which  the  place  and  ««•» 
(quired,  expected  the  consequence  of  these  m^J 
Uons.  A  procession  appeared  about  to  issue  mmm 
door.  First,  four  beautiful  boys,  whose  annyS 
and  legs  were  bare,  shovring  the  bronae 
of  the  East,  and  contrasting  wnh  the  _ 
tonics  which  they  wore^  entered  the  ch™  W* 
and  two.  The  nret  pair  bore  censeia,  wta«W 
swung  from  side  to  side,  adding  double  IngnMia 
the  odours  with  which  the  chapel  absaoy**' 
pregnated.    The  second  pair  scattered  fiowA    ' 

After  these  followed,  in  due  and  majestie  wg 
fismales  who  composed  the  choir  |  six,  who.fij«il 
black  scapularies,  and  black  veils  over  thes  « 
garments,  appeared  to  be  professed  nuns  of  ihe  J 
of  Mount  Carmel ;  and  as  many  whose  veiKM 
white,  argued  them  to  be  novices,  or  ocamm 
habitants  in  the  cloister,  who  were  not  as  jtnj 
to  it  by  vows.  The  former  held  in  their  huMii 
rosariej*.  while  the  younger  and  lighter  fignw 
followed,  carried  each  a  chaplet  of  red  and  I 
roses.  They  moved  in  procession  around  the  en 
without  appearing  to  take  the  slightest  pM 
Kenneth,  although  passing  so  near  him  tnt 
robes  almost  touched  him;  while  theyeooaa 
sing,  the  knight  doubted  not  that  he  was  in« 
those  cloisiere  where  the  noble  Christian  nr" 
had  formeriy  openly  devoted  themselves  to  Til 
vices  of  the  church.    Host  of  them  had  IM 

{)re88ed  since  the  Mahometans  had  reconqseni 
eetine,  but  many,  purchasing  connivance  by  ^n^ 
or  receiving  it  from  the  clemency  or  oonleiBPttf 
victors^  still  continued  to  observe  in  private  is»a[ 
to  which  their  vows  had  consecrated  ihe» 
though  Kenneth  knew  this  to  be  the  case^  tbeii 
nity  of  the  place  and  hour,  the  suiimse  at  ttus* 
appearance  of  these  votresan,  and  the  visieosr 
ner  in  which  they  moved  past  him.  had  SQckiH 
on  his  imagination^  that  he  could  scaroe  ca 
that  the  fair  procession  which  he  beheld^  wwl 
of  creatures  of  this  world,  so  much  did  f* 
a  choir  of  supernatural  beings,  roi 
the  universal  object  of  adoratioQ. 
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^Such.  was  the  kiughc'-f  first  \de\  ss  the  proceanon 

TfcFuid  him,  acaroe  moviqg,  save  just  sumcieDl|y  to 

►Yatituie  their  progress;  so  that,  seen  by  the  aha- 

'v^^'vry  and  reiigioua  Ught*  which  the  lampa  ahed 

u:ft.CT)ugh  the  clouda  of  incenae  which  darkened  the 

^k^^^tnmeat,  they  appeared  rather  to  glide  than  to  walk. 

Sut  as  a  second  time,  in  surrouodinff  the  chapel, 

'ftS»«jr  passed  tl\e  spot  on  which  he  kneeled,  one  of  the 

^wliue-stoled  maidens,  as  she  fi^ided  by  him,  detached 

^wx:»m  the  chaplet  which  she  carried,  a  rosebud,  which 

cLwpped  from  her  fingers,  perhaps  unconsciously,  on 

Xla«  UK»t  of  Sir  Kenneth.    The  knight  started  a^if  a 

cS:aLrt  had  suddenly  struck  his  person ;  for,  when  the 

lind  is  wound  up  to  a  hi^h  pitch  of  feeling  and  ex- 

-ctation,  the  slightest  incident,  if  unexpected,  gives 

e  to  the  train  wt^ch  imaginauon  has  already  laid. 

^  »Jit  he  suppressed  his  emotion,  recollecting  how  easily 

^Lan  incident  so  indifferent  might  have  happened,  and 

^^at'it  was  only  the  uniform  monotony  of  the  move- 

mKiest  of  the  choristers,  which  made  the  incident  in 

-mibe  slightest  desree  remarkable. 

StiU,  while  the  procession,  for  the  third  time,  sur- 
^ymded  the  chapel,  the  thoughts  and  the  eves  of 
^^o-rti.t«th  finowr-ii  nnfrlusivef-  '''    ■■  n     =    ,     /,  -Im  no- 
^^b'i^t;*  wliQ  ]]jiil  dT')^.,  )d  the      ' -bijvi.    ilcr  :b>it^p,  her 
:Ca«e,  her  form,  wet.     >  comi     loly  oasimilated  to  the 
■."13*1  of  the  chonatvr^,  that  i-  v^as  impos^iible  lo  per- 
creire  the  leaai  markir  of  individuRMty,  and  yrt  Ken- 
xiech's  heart  thro h bed  like  a  bird  th^t  would  bursL 
ibam  itmcagei,  ns  if  tu  assure  hint,  hy  its  sympathetic 
'et^g«atbn«4  that  thr:  female  who  \w\d  liie  right  file 
<m  the  second  rank  of  the  novicca,  was  dr  arer  to 
fitm,  not  only  than  ikl]  the  rest  ihat  wei^  pro4§«nt.  Lint 
than  rhc  whole  scjt  besides.    Thtj  iximantic  pust^iaa 
otlave^  as  it  was  l:Iii  rished,  And  indeed  eniomcd.  by 
the  rolos  of  chivalry,   issociated  wt^lt  wi(h  flie  no  liHsa 
ro man  lie  feeljnurt  u!  iivotion ;  nnd  ihey  mij^iit  be  paid 
mui't]  :nori:  tn  mluiiuQ  than  lorounffmct  tufh  allirT. 
It  wda^  iiicicJurc,  ¥iidk  a^low  oi  expectaiioiit  Ihai  had 
Bomeining  even  of  a  religious  charactc  r,  that  Sir  Ken- 
neth, bis  sensations  thnUing  from  his  hpnrt  to  ttie 
ends  of  his  fingers,  expectedsome  second  si^n  of  the 
presence  of  one,  who,  he  strongly  f;itj[;itxi,  had  al- 
ready bestowed,  on  him  the  first.    Short  as  th*;  space 
was  during  which  the  orocession  agiiiri  c*impleictl  a 
third  perambulation  of  the  chapel,  it  seemed  an  eter- 
nity to  Kenneth,    ^t  length  the  form,  whitih  he  had 
watched  with  such  devoted  attention,  drew  ni;^h— 
there  was  no  difference  betwixt  that  shraiided  figure 
aud  the  others,  with  whom  it  moved  m  concert  ;ind 
in  unison,  until,  just  as  she  passed  f(jr  thu  ihirU  time 
Jhe  kneeling  '  r        f  r,  a  part  of  a  hiik  and  well* 
fU\>portioned  liarui,  au  beautifully  formed  as  to  i^ve 
the  highest  ilea  uf  thr^  perfect  proportiun^  of  ihtj  form 
.   to  which  it  ^^')^Hl  r.f]  gtole  through  iJie  Tolda  of  the 
gauze,  like  a  n  through  the  fleecy  eloyd  nf  a 

summer  nigl.^ „iin  a  rose-bud  lay  at  the  feet  of 

ehe  Knight  of  the  Leopard. 

This  second  intimation  could  not  be  acctdemtal— it 
oould  not  be  fortuitous  the  resemblance  of  that  lialf- 
ssen.  but  beautiful  female  hand,  witii  one  which  his 
Kps  had  once  touched,  and,  while  they  touched  itjiiid 
«  internally  sworn  allegiance  to  the  lovcFi  'iwner.  Had 
farther  proof  been  wanting,  there  way  the  glimmer  of 
that  matchless  ruby  ring  on  that  sn^w-Hhiie  fini^r, 
whose  invaluable  worth  Kenneth  vvnuld  yet  havtj 
prized  Ies(i  rJian  the  slightest  sign  wtiteli  that  fiiiKtr 
couU  have  ranHo— and,  veiled  too,  as  she  was,  he 
might  see,  '  v  ^  i^ '  ice^  or  by  favour,  a  stray  curl  of  ih€ 
dark  tress  hair  of  which  was  dearer  to  him  a 

hundred  ti  in  a  chain  of  massive  gold.    It  was 

the  lady  o:  e !    But  that  she  shoulcf  be  here— in 

the  savage  and  sequestered  desert— anion  a  vt^titols, 
who  rejidered  themselves  habitants'of  wilds  and  of 
caverns,  that  ihey  might  perform  in  9i!cr«t  those 
Cbnstian  i;ite8  which  they  dared  not  as-sist  in  openly 
—that  this  should  be  so— in  truth  and  in  reaiitv-- 
seemed  too  incredible— it  must  be  a  dream— a  delu- 
sive trani:e  of  the  ima^n  at  ion.  Whife;  these  thoughts 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Kenneth ^  ttie  ^aine  pas- 
sage, by  which  the  procession  had  entered  the  ehapel, 
received  them  on  their  retuni.  The  yonn^  Hicrisrana, 
•  the  snble  nuns,  vanished  successively  lhrou.:?h  the 
opnn  dooi^ai  length  she  from  wh  im  he  hud  ructived 


this  double  intimation,  passad  also— yet,  in  Mnuig; 
turned  her  head,  slightly  indeed,  but  perceptibly,  Uy 
wards  the  place  where  he  remained  fixed  as  an  image. 
He  marked  the  last  wave  of  her  veil— it  was  gone— 
and  a  darkness  sunk  upon  his  soul,  scarce  less  palpa- 
ble than  that  which  almost  immediately  envelopedhis 
external  sense;  for  the  last  chorister  had  no  soonei 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  than  it  shut  with  a 
loud  sound,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  voices  of  tho 
choir  were  silent,  the  li?:ht«;  of  •  ^-^  -h-rrie.!  xx^r-rn  r^x  orco 
extinguished,  and  Sir  Kcj lEuth  rcrnajLiul  solitaryi 
and  in  total  darkness.  IJEut  to  Kenneth,  csoHiude,  and 
darkness,  and  the  unarLiiiiUy  of  his  jnyst^^rioya  at  tit- 
Btioi^  were  as  nothini^— he  thouifht  not  of  thum— 
cared  not  for  them7-<  Eirtsl  ^^^  naught  in  the  wurtd 
save  the  flitting  vision  wbieh  had  just  Qtided  uast 
bim,  and  the  tokens  of  her  favour  which  ?he  had  be^ 
stowed.  To  grope  on  the  floor  for  the  buds  which 
,she  bad  dropped— to  pri;as  them  lo  his  lipa— to  hii 
bosom— now  alternately,  now  together— to  rivet  his 
Ups  to  the  cold  stones  cei  which,  us  noar  rh  he  could 
judge,  she  had  so  latel.  '1  tht  txcra* 

▼agances  which  strong  idl  _ujii  ^u^i^tstd  and  vindi- 
cates to  those  whd  yieljd  themselves  up  to  it,  were 
bat  the  tokens  of  pasainnate  InvA.  mmmon  to  all 

agos.    Rut  it  wa?  '^ '  ''■•-  '"•      ■•'■  ■'■'valry, 

that  in  Ilia  wildi^et  i..:.:i.jL  :'i_  .  i,,.  l  ..-  .^  .l  j  oi  na 
attempt  lo  follow  or  to  trace  llit;  object  uf  Bucb  ro- 
mariiic  f^ttaehmant;  that  he  thought  of  her  as  of  a 
deity,  who,  having  deigned  to  j^how  hersf^lf  for  an  in-  ' 
staru  to  her  di; voted  worshipper,  had  again  returned 
to  the  darkness  of  her  eancttiary  — or  as  an  influeDiial 
planet^  which,  having  darted  in  some  ausfjieioua  mi- 
nute  one  favourable  ray,  wrappd  itself  again  in  its 
veil  of  misL  The  motions  of  the  lady  of  his  love  were 
to  him  those  of  a  superior  being,  who  was  to  move 
without  watch  or  con  trot,  rejoice  him  by  her  opJx^a^- 
aiice.  ur  d*."pr«!aa  him  by  her  absence^  animate  htm  by 
her  kindness,  or  drive  him  tfi  despair  by  her  crueUy — 
all  at  her  own  fre«- will,  and  without  other  imporiti- 
nity  or  remonstrance  than  that  ejipieBBcd  by  tho 
mo&t  devoted  semces  of  the  heart  and  ewotd  of  tho 
champicjn,  whose  sole  object  in  Ufe  was  to  fulfil  her 
command?*,  andj  by  the  eplendour  of  his  own  achicve- 
niuntsy  to  exalt  hcrfaniC!. 

Such  were  the  rules  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  lova 
which  wn»  ita  ruling  principle*  But  Sir  Kenneth** 
fttt nohment  was  rtndertid  romantic  by  other  pud  still 
nvHP  pHculifir  rirciimstancesj,    lie  had  ticver  cvei| 


heard  the  soiand  of  his  Indv's  voicjCi  though  he  had 
often  beheld  her  beuuty  with  rapture.  She  moved  in 
a  circle,  which  his  rank  of  knighllioudjKrinitted  him 


ind^d  toanprooch,  hut  not  to  mingle  with :  and  highly 
as  he  stood  di*itinguished  for  warlike  skill  and  cnler- 
pris^?,  fit  ill  the  poor  Scottish  soldier  was  compelled  to 
worship  his  divinity  at  a  dintjince,  aJmont  as  great  as 
[fivides  the  Persian  from  the  sun  which  he  adcirc& 
Bin  when  waa  the  pride  of  woman  loo  lofty  to 
overlook  the  passionate  devotion  of  a"  lover,  however 
inlenor  in  d egret  1  Her  eye  has  been  on  him  in  the 
tournamcnl,  her  ear  had  beard  his  praises  in  the  report 
of  the  battles  which  were  daily  fought;  and  whtls 
eonnl,  duke,^  and  lord,  contended  for  her  grace,  it 
flowed,  unwilliagly  i>erhnps  at  first,  or  even  uncnn* 
sciously,  towards  the  poor  Knight  of  ih«3  Leopard,. 

(  who,  to  support  his  rank,  had  little  besid(?s  his  sword. 

I  VVhen  ihe  looked,  and  when  sheUsianod,  the  lady  saw 
and  heard  enough  to  cneourai^  her  in  a  partiality, 

'  which  had  at  first  crept  on  her  unawares.  If  a 
kniKht  3  pcrsoual  beauty  wag  prsis4.vl^6ven  the  most 
prudish  aam*?a  of  the  military  court  of  FlinKland  would 
niaki:i  an  exci^ptlon  in  favour  of  the  Scoctish  Kenneth  t 
nnd  ii  oftenumss  happened,  that  notwithi^tanding 
the  very  considerable  largesses  which  princes  and 
peers  bestowed  on  the  min*itrt:l»,  nn  impmrtid  Bpint 
of  indtpt'ndence  wouJd  sci^e  the  pu<?t,  and  the  harp 
waw  swept  to  the  heroism  of  one,  who  \md  neitho 
pahVcyEi  nor  garments  to  bestow  in  guerdon  of  his 
apjpliiiL>4e, 

Tile  momenfswhpn  she  listen^  to  the  praises  of 
her  [over  becatne  gradually  more  and  more  dear  totha 
hig,h-horn  Edith,  relieving  thf  flattery  with  whitshhei 
e«ir  waa  weary,  an* I  presenting  to  ner  a  subject  of 
Bticret  contemplation,  mora  worthy,  as  he  seemed  bf 
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general  report,  than  those  who  surpassed  him  m  rank 
and  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  As  her  attention  became 
constantly,  though  cautiously,  fixed  on  Sir  Kenneth, 
she  grew  more  and  more  convmced  of  his  personal  de- 
votion to  herself,  and  more  and.  more  certain  in  her 
mind,  t^at  in  Kenneth  of  Scotland  stte  beheld  the  fated 
knight  doomed  to  share  with  her  through  weal  and 
wo— and  ihe  prospect  looked  gloomy  and  dangerous 
—the  passionate  attachment  to  which  the  poets  of 
the  age  ascribed  such  universal  dominion,  and  which 
its  manners  and  morals  placed  nearly  on  the  same 
rank  with  devotion  itself. 

Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  from  our  readers. 
When  Edith  became  aware  of  the  state  of  her  own 
aentimentSf  chivalrous  as  were  her  sentiments,  be- 
coming a  maiden  not  distant  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land—gratified as  her  pride  must  have  been  with  the 
mute  though  unceasing  homage  rendered  to  her  by 
the  knight  whom  she  nad  distinguished,  there  were 
moments  when  the  feehngs  of  the  woman,  loving  and 
beloved,  murmured  against  the  restraints  of  state  and 
form  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  when  she 
almost  blamed  the  timidity  of  her  lover,  who  seemed 
resolved  not  to  infrin^  them.  The  etiquette,  to  use  a 
raodem  phrase,  of  birth  and  rank,  had  drawn  around 
'  her  a  magical  circle,  beyond  which  Sir  Kenneth  might 
indeed  bow  and  gaze,  but  within  which  he  could  no 
more  pass,  than  an  evoked  spirit  can  transgress  the 
bounaaries  prescribed  by  the  rod  of  a  powerful  en- 
chanter. The  thought  involuntarily  nressed  on  her, 
that  she  herself  must  venture,  were  it  out  the  pointer 
her  fairy  foot,  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary,  if  she 
ever  hoped  to  give  a  lover,  so  reserved  and  bashful, 
an  opportunity  of  so  slight  a  favour,  as  but  to  salute 
her  shoe-tie.  There  was  an  example,  the  noted  pre- 
cedent of  the  "King's  daughter  of  Hungary,"  who 
thos  senrrously  encouraged  the  **  squire  of  low  de- 
fi;ree|"  and  Edith,  though  of  kinglv*  blood,  was  no 
king^s  daughter,  any  more  than  her  lover  was  of  low 
degree— fortune  had  put  no  such  extreme  barrier  in 
ODStacle  to  their  affections.  Something,  however, 
within  the  maiden's  bosom— that  modest  pride,  which 
throws  fetters  even  on  love  itself— forbade  her,  not- 
withmanding  the  superiority  of  her  condition,  to  make 
those  advances,  which,  in  every  case,  delicacy  assi^jne 
to  the  other  sex ;  above  all,  Sir  Kenneth  was  a'knjght 
80  gentle  and  honourable,  so  highly  accomplished,  as 
her  imaginatk>n  at  least  suggested,  together  with  the 
strictest  feelings  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to 
her,  that  however  constrained 'her  attitude  might  be 
while  receiving  his  adorations,  like  the  image  or  some 
deity,  who  is  neither  supposed  to  feel  nor  to  reply  to 
the  homage  of  its  votane&  still  the  idol  feared  that 
to  step  prematurely  from  her  pedestal,  would  be  to 
degrade  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  devoted  worshipper, 
yet  the  devout  adorer  of  an  actual  idol  can  even 
discover  signs  of  approbation  in  the  rigid  and  immov- 
able features  of  b.  marble  image,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  something,' which  could  oe  as  favourably  inter- 
preted, glanced  from  the  bright  eye  of  the  lovely  Edith, 
whose  beant>',  indeed,  consisted  rather  more  in  that 
very  power  of  expression,  than  on  absolute  regularity 
of  contour,  or  brrlliancy  of  complexion.  Some  slight 
marks  of  distinction  had  escaped  from  her.  notwith- 
standing her  own  jealous  vigilance,  else  now  could 
Sir  Kenneth  have  so  readily,  and  so  undoubtingly,  re- 
cognised the  lovely  hand,  of  whiirh  scarce  two  fingers 
were  visible  from  under  the  vejl.  or  how  covM  he 
have  rested  so  thoroughly  assured  that  two  flowers, 
successively  dropt  on  the  spot,  were  intended  as  a  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  his  lady  love?  By  what  train 
of  observation— by  what  secret  signs,  looks,  or  ges- 
tures—by  whntinsiinctive  free-masonry  of  love,  thisde- 
pee  of  intelligence  canie  to  subsist  between  Edith  and 
her  lover,  we  cannot  attempt  to  trace;  for  we  are  old, 
and  such  slight  vestiges  of  affection,  qtfickly  discov- 
ered by  younger  eyes,  defy  the  power  of  ours.  Enough, 
that  such  aflectiri  did  rubsist  between  parties  who 
bad  never  even  Si,;i>kcn  to  one  another,  though,  on  the 
Bide  of  Edith,  it  v7as  checked  by»a  deep  sense  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangere  which  must  necessarily  at- 
tend the  further  progress  of  their  attachment,  and 
upon  that  of  the  knight  by  a  thousand  doubts  and 
Mrs  last  he  had  over-eaiimated  the  slight  tokens  of 
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the  lady's  notice,  vahed,  as  tl%y  Beoessarily  were,  by 
long  intervals  of  apparent  ooidneas,  daring  wlacA, 
either  the  fear  of  exciting  the  observation  of  othaa 
and  thus  drawing  danger  upon  her  lover,  or-tlut « 
sinking  in  his  esteem  by  seeming  too  willing  to  be 
y^on,  made  her  behave  with  indiflerence^  and  as  if  i% 
observant  of  his  presence. 

This  narrative,  tedk»us  perhaps,  but  which  the  stoiy 
rendera  necessary,  may  serve  to  explain  the  suieflt 
intelligence,  if  it  deserves  so  strong  a  name,  betwiit 
the  lovera,  when  Edith^s  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
chapel  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  £ 
of  her  knight. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Their  Beeroinu>tic  foims  in  vftja 

Baaot  iM  on  tiie  tenUMtplain ; 

We  bid  thtte  spectre  »ha|iet  avsmt, 

AtbtaroUt  smI  Teimacaimt  WAtcna 

Ths  most  profound  silence,  the  deepest  darkness 
continued  to  brood  for  more  than  an  hour  oreribi 
chapel  in  which  we  left  the  Knight  of  the  Lm^ 
still  kneelini^  alternately  expressing  thanks  to  aet 
ven,  and  grautude  to  his  lady,  for  the  boon  which  hd 
been  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  own  safetv,  hie  ovi 
destiny,  for  which  he  was  at  all  timc»  litife  amdbi^ 
had  not  now  the  wei^t  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  his  is- 
flections.  He  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lad^ 
Edith,  he  had  received  tokens  of  her  grace,  he  waiii 
a  place  hallowed  by  relics  of  ihe  most  awful  esotiatj. 
A  Christian  soldier,  a  devoted  lover,  could  fear  my 
thing,  think  of  nothing;  but  his  duty  to  Heaven,  mi 
his  devour  to  his  lad  v. 

At  the  lapse  of  the  space  of  time  which  we  hfvt 
noticed,  a  shrill  whistle,  like  that  with  which  a  fid- 
coner  calls  his  hawk,  was  heard  to  ring  sharply  throndk 
the  vaulted  chape!«  It  was  a  sound  111  suited  (o  m 
place,  and  •reminded  Sir  Kenneth  how  Decessaiyit 
was  he  should  be  upon  his  guard.  He  surttd  ma 
his  knee,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  poniard.  1 
creaking  sound,  as  of  a  screw  or  pullej-s,  suooefded, 
and  a  light  streaming  upwards,  as  from  an  openin^a 
the  floor,  showed  that  a  trap^door  had  been  raisea  «r 
depressed.  In  less  than  a  minute,  a  long  skinny  ajfl^ 
partly  naked,  partly  clothed  in  a  sleeve  of  red  samiie, 
^rose  out  of  the  aperture,  holding  a  lamp  as  ht^  ask 
could  stretch  upwards,  and  the  figure  to  wh)rb  !le 
arm  belonged,  ascended  step  by  step  to  the  level  of 
the  chapel  floor.  The  form  and  face  of  the  bciup  mim 
thus  presented  himself  were  those  of  a  frishtfia 
dwari,  with  a  large  head,  a  cap  fanrastkrally  arknel 
with  three  peacocK-feai hers,  a  dressof  red  samite,  ffes 
richness  of^  which  rendered  nis  ugliness  more  coofsj 
cuous,  distinguished  by  gold  bracelets  and  annki^ 
and  a  white  silk  sash,  in  which  he  wore  a  sal^ 
hilted  dagger.  This  singular  figure  had  in  his 
hand  a  kind  of  broom.  So  soon  as  he  had  sr 
from  <he  aperture  through  which  he  arose,  he 
still,  and,  as  if  to  show  himself  more  distinctly,  i 
the  lamp  which  he  held  sIowYy  over  his  face  and  fi^. 
son,  successively  illuminating  his  wild  and  fanfSsis 
features,  and  nis  misshapen,  but  nervous  fiab^ 
Though  di.«proportioned  in  perFon,  the  dwarf  ^-assaT 
so  distorted  as  to  argue  any  want  of  strength  or  acO 
vity.  While  Sir  Kenneth  gazed  on  this  disapn*^* 
obi^t,  the  popular  creed  occurred  to  hr«  remembw 
concerning  the  gnomes,  or  earthly  spirits,  which 
their  abode  in  the  caverns  of  the  enrth  ;  and  so 
dfd  this  figure  ^orre8pond  with  ideas  he  had 
of  their  appearance,  that  he  looked  on  it  with  ^^ 
mingled  not  indeed  with  fear,  but  that  son  of 
whichthep!^senceof  a  eiipernatural  creature  roayi**^^ 
fuse  into  the  moat  steadv  bosom  ^ 

The  dwarf  again  whistled,  and  summoned  fiwnsfr  , 
neath  a  companion.  This  second  fi^re  asccndrf*  1 
the  .same  manner  as  the  firet;  but  it  was  a  k^im  i 
arm,  In  this  second  instance,  which  upheld  tbelM^  > 
from  Ihe  subterranean  vault  out  of  which  ibespp^  I'j 
sentments  arose,  and  it  was  a  female  form  muc> y  ;,] 
st'mbling  the  first  in  shape  and  proporiionis  ^^w*  i 
slowly  emerged  from  the  floor.  Her-  dress  h  as  iji  jj 
of  red  samite,  fantastically  cut  and  floonc«f,  8sif««  1 
had  been  dressed  for  some  exhibition  of  mintte  if  ^ 
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tqgslen^  and  with  the  aame  minateness  which  her 
onaeeeBSOT  had  exhibited,  she  passed  the  lamp  over 
ker  face  and  person,  which  seemed  to  rival  the  male's 
in  ttglinesa.  But,  with  allthis  most  unfavourable  ex- 
terior, there  was  one  trait  in  the  features  of  both 
wiiich  argued  tlerta&M  and  LntelUgence  in  the  most 
uocommon  degree  This  arose  from  the  brilliancy  of 
their  €:ye8,  which,  deep-set  beneath  black  and  shaggy 
brows,  gleamed  with  a  lustra  ^hich,  like  that  in  the 
ejre  of  the  toad,  seemed  to  make  some  amends  for  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  countenance  and  person. 

Sir  Kenneth  remained  as  if  spellbound  while  this 
unloYeiy  pair,  moving  round  the  chapel  close  to  each 
other,  appeared  to  perform  the  dutv  of  sweepmg  it, 
fike  raentals ;  but,  as  they  used  only  one  hand,  the 
floor  was  not  much  benefitted  by  the  exercise,  which 
they  plied  with  such  oddity  of  gestures  and  manner, 
as  liefitted  their  bizarre  and  fantastic  aopearance. 
When  they  approached  near  to  the  kniglit,  in  the 
cooiae  of  their  occupation,  they  ceased  to  use  their 
brooms,  and  placing  themselves  side  by  side,  directly 
qmosite  to  Sir  Kenneth,  they  again  slowly  shifted  the 
bfpits  which  they  held  so  as  to  allow  biro  distinctly 
to  survey  featores  which  were  not  rendered  more 
agreeable  by  being  ^rought  nearer,  and  to  observe  the 
extrene  quickness  and  Keenness  with  which  their 
black  and  glittering  eyes  flashed  back  the  light  of  the 
lamps.  Tney  then  turned  the  gleam  of  both  lights 
■pun .the  knight,  and  having  accurately  surveyed  Kim. 
tumdd  their  laces  to  each  other,  and  set  up  a  loud 
yeUins  laugh,  which  resonnded  in  his  ears.  The 
soono'^was  so  ghastly,  that  Sir  Kenneth  started  at 
hearing  it,  and  hastily  denuanded.  in  the  name  of  God, 
who  they  were  who  profaned  that  hoix  place  witli 
nch  antic  gestures  and  elritch  exclamations. 

**I  am  the  dwarf  Ncctabanus,"  said  the  abortion- 
aeeming  male,  irt  a  voice  corresponding  to  his  figure, 
and  resembling  the  voice  of  the  ni^ht-crow  more  than 
anj  sound  which  is  heard  by  daylight. 

And  I  am  Guenevra,  his  lady  and  his  love,"  re- 
plied the  female,  in  tones  which,  being  shriller,  were 
yet  wilder  than  those  of  her  companion. 

"Wherefore  are  you  here?"  again  demanded  the 
kni^t,  scared  V  yet  assured  that  it  was  human  beings 
which  he  saw  before  him. 

"I  am,"  replied  the  niale  dwarf,  with  much  as- 
ramed  gravity  and  dignity,  "  the  twelfth  imaum— I 
am  Mahommed  Mohaai,  the  guide  and  the  conductor 
of  the  faithful.  A  hundred  horses  stand  ready  sad- 
dled for  me  and  my  train  at  the  Holy  Citv,  and  as 
many  at  the  City  of  Refuge.  I  am  he  wh^  snail  bear 
witness,  and  this  is  one  of  my  houris." 

"Thou  liest!",  answered  the  female,  interrupting 
her  companion,  in  tones  yet  shriller  than  his  owp ; 
■,"I  am  none  o(  thv  houris,  and  thou  art  no  such  in- 
fidel trash  as  the  Mahommed  of,  whom  thon  speak- 
esL  May  my  curse  rest  upon  his  coffin !— I  tell  thee, 
thou  ass  of  issachar,  thou  art  King  Arthur  of  Brit- 
ain, whom  the  fairies  stole  away  trom  the  field  of 
Avalon:  and  I  am  Dame  Guenevra,  famed  for  her 
beauty." 

"But,  in  truth,  noble  sir,"  said  the  male,  "we  are 
distressisd  princes,  dwelling  under  the  wing  of  Kin^ 
Gny  of  Jerusalem,  until  he  was  driven  out  from  his 
own  nest  by  the  foul  infidels— Heaven's  bolts  con- 
stmie  them  I 

"  Hush,"  said  a  voice  from  the  side  upon  which  the 
kni^t  had  entered— "  Hush,  fools,  and  begone;  your 
ministiv  is  ended." 

Ilif;  dwarfs  had  no^oner  heard  the  command,  than, 
gibbering  in  discordant  whispers  to  each  other,  they 
blew  out  their  lights  at  once,  and  left  the  knight  in 
ntter  darkness,  which,  when  the  pattering  of  their  re- 
tiring feet  had  died  away,  was  soon  accompanied  by 
ita  fittest  companion,  total  silence. 

The  knight  felt  the  departure  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures  a  relieC  He  could  not,  from  tlieir  languaga 
manners,  and  appearance,  doubt  that  they  belonged 
to  the  degraded  class  of  beinas  whom  deformitv  of 
person;  and  weakness  of  intellect,  recommended  to 
the  painful  situation  of  appendages  to  great  families, 
where  their  personal  appearance  and  imbecility  were 
food  for  merriment  to  the  householder.  Suiierior  in 
no  respect  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  time,  the 


Scottish  knight  might,  at  another  neriod,  hava  been 
much  amused  by  the  mummery  of  these  poorefligiea 
of  humanity ;  but  now,  their  apipeanuice,gosticulationa 
and  language,  broke  the  train  of  deep  and  solemn 
feeling  with  which  he  was  impressed,  and  he  rejoiced 
in  the  disappearance  of  the  unhappy  objects. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  had  retired,  the  door  at 
which  they  had  entered  opened  slowly,  and,  remain- 
ing ajar,  discovered  a  faint  light  arising  from  a  lantern 
placed  upon  the  threshold.  Its  ^doubtful  and  waver- 
ing gleam  showed  a  dark  form  reclined  beside  the 
entrance,  but  without  its  precints,  which,  on  approach- 
ing it  more  nearly,  he  recognised  to  be  the  hermit 
couching  in  the  same  humble  posture  in  which  he  bad 
at  firat  laid  himself  down,  and  which  doubtless  he  had 
retained  during  the  whole  time  of  bis  guest's  continu- 
ing in  the  chapel. 

^  All  is  over,"  said  the  hermit,  aa  he  heard  thekn^pht 
approaching— "and  the  most  wretched  of  earthly  atn- 
ners,  with  turn  who  should  think  himself  most  hon- 
oured and  most  happy  among  the  race  of  humanitv, 
must  retire  from  this  place.  Take  the  light,  and  guide 
me  down  the  descent,  for  I  may  not  uncover  ray  eyea 
until  I  an^far  from  this  hallowed  spot." 

The  Scottish  knight  obeyed  in  silence,  for  a  solemn 
and  yet  ecstatic  sense  of  what  he  had  seen  had  silenoed 
even  the  ea^er  workings  of  curiosity.  He  led  the  way, ' 
with  considerable  accuracy,  tbrougn  the  various  secret 
paasages  and  stairs  by  which  theyhad  ascended,  until 
at  length  thcv  found  themselves  in  the  outwaid  cell 
of  the  nerrait^s  cavern. 

"The  condemned  criminal  is  restored  to  his  dun- 
geoiy  reprieved  from  one  miserable  day  to  another, 
untilbis  awful  Judge  shall  at  length  appoint  the  wdl- 
deserved  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution." 

As  the  hermit  spoke  these  words,  he  laid  aside  the 
veil  with  which  his  eyes  had  been  bound,  and  looked 
at  it  with  a  suppressed  and  hollow  sigh.  No  sooner 
had  he  restored  it  to  the  ciypt  from  which  he  had 
caused  the  Scot  to  bring  it,  than  he  said  hastily  and 
,  sternly  to  his  companion,—"  Begone,  be0)ne— to  rest, 
to  rest  You  may  sleep— you  can  sleep— 1  neither  can, 
nor  may.". 

Respecting  the  profound  agitation  with  which  this 
was  spoken,  the  knight  retired  into  the  inner  cell ;  but, 
casting  back  his  eye  as  he  left  the  exterior  grotto,  ha 
beheld  the  anchorite  stripping  his  shoulders  with 
frantic  haste,  of  their  shaggy  mantle,  and  ere  he  could 
shut  the  fraildoor  which  separated  the  two  compart* 
mentsof  the  cavern,  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  scourga 
and  the  groans  of  the  penitent  under  his  self-in0icted 
penance.  A  cold  shudder  came  over  the  knight  as  he 
reflected  what  could  be  the  foulness  of  the  sin,  What 
the  depth  of  the  remorse,  which,  apparently,  sqpb 
severe  penance  could  neither  cleanse  nor  assuage. 
He  told  his  beads  devoutly,  Und  fluns  himself  on  his 
rude  couch,  after  a  giance  at  the  still  sleeping  Mos- 
lem, and,  weaiied  by  the  various  scenes  of  the  dar 
and  the  night,  soon  slept  as  sound  as  infancy.  Upon 
his  awaking  m  the  morning,  he  heki  certain  confer- 
ences with  the  hermit  upon  mattere  of  importancab 
and  the  result  of  their  intercourse  induced  him  to  re* 
main  for  two  days  longer  in  the  grotto.  He  was  regu- 
lar, as  became  a  pilgrim,  in  his  devotional  exercises, 
but  was  not  again  admitted  to  the  chapel  in  which  hm 
had  seen  such  wonders. 


CHAPTER   VI- 

Now  ebanre  the  icene-apd  let  the  tnunpett  wmiim. 
For  we  ami  rouM  the  lion  from  h'ta  lair.— OM  Fia^, 
The  scene  must  change,  as  our  programme  has 
announced,  from  the  mountain  wilderness  of  Jordan 
to  the  camp  of  King  Richard  of  England,  then  sta- 
tioned betwixt  Jean  d'Acro  and  Ascalon ;  and  con- 
taining that  army  with  which  he  of  the  Lion  Hea^ 
had  promised  himself  a  triumphant  maroh  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  succeeded, 
if  not  hindered  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Christian 
princes  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise,  and  the  of- 
fence taken  by  them  at  the  uncurbed  haughtiness  of 
the  English  monarch,  and  Richard's  unveiled  eon- 
tempt  for  his  brotlier  soverei^^ns,  who,  his  equals  in 
rank,  were  yet  far  his  inferiors  in  courage,  hardihow^ 
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nod  miKtary  talents.  Soch  dscords,  and  partteolarly 
10000  betwixt  Richard  and  Philip  of  France,  created 
diaputea  and  obetaciea  which  impeded  every  active 
meaaure  proposed  by  the  heroic  though  impetuoua 
Richard,  whUe  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  were  daily 
thinned,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of  individuRlcL  but 
of  entire  bands,  headed  by  their  respective  feudal  lead- 
ers, who  withdrew  from  a  contest  in  which  they  bad 
oeaaed  to  hope  for  success. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  became,  as  usual,  fatal  to 
eoldiers  £rom  the  north,  and  the  more  so,  that  thedia- 
aolute  license  of  the  Crusaders,  fisrmiiu;  a  ainsnilar 
oontraat  to  the  principles  and  purpose  of  their  taking 
up  arms,  rendered  them  more  easy  victims  to  the  in- 
■alubrioaB  influence  of  burning  heat  and  chilling 
dew&  To  these  discouraging  causes  of  loss  was  to 
be  added  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Saladin^  than 
whom  no  greater  name  is  recorded  in  Eastern  history, 
had  learnt  to  his  fatal  experience,  that  his  light-armed 
followers  were  little  able  to  meet  in  cloae  encounter 
with  the  iron-clad  Franks,  and  had  been  taught,  at 
ine  same  time,  to  apprehend  and  dread  the  ad  yen- 
toiona  character  of  nis  antagonist  Richard.  But  if 
his  armies  vn^re  more  than  once  ronted  with  great 
daughter,  his  numbere  gave  the  Saracen  the  advan- 
tage m  thcnie  lighter  skirmiabes,  of  which  many  were 
inavitable.  .,  ,  ,    , 

/  Aa  the  army  of  his  assailants  decreased,  tlie  enter- 
piises  of  tbe  Sultan  became  more  numerous  and  more 
bold  in  tbia  apecies  of  petty  warfsre.  The  camp  of 
the  Cnisadera  was  surrounded,  and  almost  besieged 
by  clouds  of  light  cavalry,  resembling  swarma  of 
wasps,  easily  crushed  when  they  are  once  grasped, 
but  niraishea  with  wings  to  elude  superior  strength, 
and  stings  to  inflitft  harm  and  mischieU  There  was 
perpetual  warfare  of  posts  and  foragers,,  in  whidi 
many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  without  nny  corres- 
ponding object  bein^  gained ;  convoys  were  intercept- 
ed, and  communications  were  cut  off.  The  Crusaders 
had  to  purchase  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  by  life 
itself;  and  water,  like  that  of  the  well  orHethlehem, 
]ong«l  for  by  King  David,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs, 
was  then,  as  before,  only  obtained  by  the  expenditure 
ofblood. 

These  evils  were^  in  a  great  measure,  counterba- 
lanced by  the  stem  resolution  and  restless  activity  of 
King  Richard,  who,  with  some  of  his  best  knights, 
was  ever  on  horseback,  ready  to  repair  to  an^  point 
where  danger  occurred,  and  often,  not  only  bringing 
unexpected  succour  to  the  Christians,  but  discomfit- 
ing the  infidels  when  they  seemed  most  secure  of  vic- 
tory. But  even  the  iron  frame  of  Cceur  de  Lion  could 
not  support,  without  iniury,  the  alternations  of  the  un- 
wholesome climata  joined  to  ceaseless  exertions  of 
body  and  mind.  He  became  afflicted  with  one  of 
those  slow  and  wasting  fevers  peculiar  to  Asia,  and, 
in  despite  of  his  greet  strength,  and  stilt  greater  cou- 
rage, grew  first  unfit  to  mount  on  horseback,  and 
then  unable  to  attend  the  councils  of  war,  which  were, 
from  time  to  time,  held  by  the  Crusaders.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  this  state  of  personal  inactivity 
waa  rendered  more  galling  or  more  endurable  to  the 
Engfiah  monarch,  by  the  resolution  of  the  council  to 
engage  in  a  trace  of  thirty  days  with  the  Sultan  Sala- 
din  I  for  on  the^one  hand  if  he  was  incensed  at  the 
delay  which  this  interposed  to  the  progress  of  tbe 
great  enterprise,  he  waa,  on  the  other,  somewhat  con- 
soled by  knowing  that  others  were  not  acquiring 
Vaurels,  while  he  remained  inactive  upon  a  sick-bed. 

That,  however,  which  Coeur  de  Lion  could  least 
excuse,  was  the  general  inactivity  which  prevailed  in 
the  camp  of  the  Crusadera,  so  soon  as  hia  illness  as- 
sumed a  serious  aspect  t  and  the  reports  which  he 
extracted  from  his  unwilling  attendants  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  tlie  hopes  of  the  host  had  abated  in 
proportion  to  his  illness,  and  that  the  mtervalof  truce 
waa^employed,  not  in  recruiting  their  mirnbers,  reani- 
mating their  courage,  fostering  their  spirit  of  conquest, 
and  preparinR  for  a  speedy  and  determined  advance 
npon  the  Holy  City,  which  was  the  object  of  their  ex- 
peditbn.  but  in  securing  the  camp  occupied  ly  their 
diminished  followers,  with  trenches,  palisades,  and 
ether  fjsrtifications,  as  if  preparing  rather  to  repel  an 
att«ak  from  a  powerful  enemy  so  soon  aa  hostilities 


should  recommence,  than  to  asanree  ifae  prdid  ci» 
racter  of  conauerora  and  assailants. 

The  English  King  chafed  under  these  reoorta,  I3n 
the  imprisoned  lion  viewing  his  prey  from  the  iroB 
barriars  of  his  cagi;.  Naturally  rash  and  impeiooci^ 
the  irrita bility  of  his  temper  preyed  on  itself,  ^e  waa 
dreaded  by  his  attendants,  and  even  the  nacdiral  a» 
sistants  feared  to  assume  the  neceeeary  authoriiyt 
which  a  physician,  to  do  justice  to  hia  patient,  mast 
needs  exercise  over  him.  One  faithful  baron,  whcs 
perhaps  from  the  congenial  nature  of  his  diaposidoiL 
waa  devoutly  attached  to  the  King'a  pc^raon,  daiea 
alone  to  come  between  the  dragon  and  hta  wrath,  aad 
quietly,  but  firmly,  maintainaa  a  control  whtca  do 
other  dared  assume  over  the  dangerous  mvalid^aad 
which  Thomas  de  Multon  only  exercised,  becaose  hi 
esteemed  his  sovereign's  life  and  honour  more  tbaa 
he  did  the-  degree  of  favoiff  which  he  might  lose,  or 
even  the  risk  which  he  mi^t  incur,  in  nnrsiiigava' 
tient  so  intractable,  and  whose  diapleaame  was  » 
perilous. 

Sir  Thomaa  was  the  Lord  of  Gfflaland,  in  Coiite- 
land,  and,  in  an  age  when  somaroea  and  tida  wen 
not  distinctly  attached,  as  now,  to  the  indiTidaah 
who  bore  them,  he  waa  called  by  the  IVonRans  fia 
Lord  de  Vaux,  and  in  EngHsb,  bv  the  Sa^ton^  «b 
clung  to  their  native  language,  and  were  proud  ef  d» 
share  of  Saxon  blood  in  this  renowned  warrior's  TMa 
he  was  termed  Thomas  or,  more  familiarly^  Tfuxaal 
the  Gills,  or  Narrow  valleya,  from  which  Ids  exic» 
sive  domains  derived  their  well-known  a^^llatioa. 

This  chief  had  been  exercised  in  almost  aH  the  vta, 
whether  waged  betwixt  England  and  Scotland. « 
linongst  the  various  domestic  factions  which  tha 
tore  the  former  country  asunder,  and  in  all  had  bees 
distinguished,  aa  well  from  his  miKtary  oooduct  u 
his  personal  prowess.  He  was,  in  other- respects,! 
rude  soldier,  blunt  and  careless  in  his  bearing, « 
taciturn,  nay  almost  sulleain  his  habits  of  aodo^* 
and  seeming,  at  least,  to  disclaim  all  knowledgasf 
policy  and  of  courtly  art.  There  were  men,  howaso^ 
who  oretended  to  look  deeply  into  character,  wbott- 
serted  that  the  Lord  de  Vaux  was  not  less  shrewdaafll 
aspiring,  than  he  was  blunt  and  bold,  and  who  tboick 
that,  while  he  assimilated  himself  to  the  king's  ovn 
character  of  blunt  hardihood,  it  was,  in  soine  dcoas 
at  least,  with  an  eve  to  establish  his  favaur,  and  is 
gratify  his  own  hopes  of  deep-lakl  ambition.  Bat  m 
one  cared  to  thwart  his  schemes,  if  such  he  had,  If 
rivalling  him  in  the  dangerous  occupation  of  da^tf- 
tendance  on  the  sick-bed  of  a  patient,  whose  diaeai 
was  pronounced  infections,  and  moreespeciaUvwhMl 
it  was  remembered  that  the  patient  wasCoeor  de  Ua^ 
suffering  under  all  the  furious  impatience  of  a  seiSifj 
withheld  fVom  battle,  and  a  aoveretsn  aegoeafiL*^ 
from  authority;  and  the  common  soldiery  at  kaatOL  I 
the  English  army,  wcrcj^enerally  of  opinion  that  Da 
Vauxattended  on  the  King  like  comrade  npon  cMfr* 
rade,  in  the  honest  and  disinterested  frankness  of  at^ 
litary  friendship,  contracted  between,  the  partakcfaC 
daily  dangers.  , 

It  wGs  on  the  decline  of  a  Syrian  day  that  BkkmL 
lay  on  his  couch  of  aickness.  loathing  it  as  rouchji 
mind  as  his  illness  made  it  irksome  to  hia  body.    OB 

bright  blue  eye,  which  ot  all  timea  shone  with ^ 

mon  keenness  and  splendour,  had  ita  vivac 
men  ted  by  fever  and  mental  impatience,  and 
from  among  his  curled  and  unshorn  locks 
hair,  aa  fitfully  and  as  vividly,  as  the  laat 
the  sun  shoot  through  the  clouds  of  an^ip 
thunder-storm,  which  still,  however,  are  gil 
beams.    His  manly  featores  showed  the  p.. 
wasting  illness,  and  his  beard,  neglected  and     _^-^ 
med,  had  overgrown  both  lips  and  chin.    C^aaafP 
himself  from  side  to  side,  now  clutching  towards  hia  i 
the  coyerings,  which  at  the  next  moment  he  fiaq 
impotientlyfrom  him,  his  tossed  couch  and  inpai 
gestures  showed  at  once  the  energy  and  the  twk     ^ 
impatience  of  a  disposition,  whose  natural  apb«tVH 
that  of  the  most  active  exertion. 

Beside  his  couch  stood  Thomaa  de  Yanz,  b 
attitude,  and  manner,  the  strongest  possible  «iil^_^ 
to  tbe  suffering  monarch.    His  stature  approsdM 
the  gigantic,  and  his  hair  in  tbicknaaa  might  hsve  re 
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^-^ I  that  of  Smbmob,  though  only  after  thelarael' 

itiiii  champion's  locks  bad  paaspd  under  the  shears  of 
Clie  PfaUi8tine&  Ibr  those  of  De  Vaux  were  cut  short, 
tbat  tbev  misht  be  enclosed  under  his  helmet  The 
Usht  of  his  Krottd,  laree  hazel  eye,  resembled  that  of 
the  auuimn  mom,  and^it  was  eniif  perturbed  for  a  mo- 
n^fsnt,  when  ixom  time  to  time  it  was  attracted  by 
Bucbaud's  vehement  marks  of  agitation  and  restless- 
ness. His  features,  though  massiTe  like  his  oersoo, 
nusht  have  been  handsome  before  they  were  defaced 
wiih  scars ;  his  upper  lip,  aAer  the  fashion  of  the  Nor- 
mans, was  covered  with  thick  mustaches,  which  grew 
io  loQg  and  luxuriantly  as  to  mingle  with  his  hair. 
«nd,  uke  his  hau-,  were  dark  brown,  slightly  brindled 
with  gray.  His  frame  seemed  of  that  kind  which 
most  readily  defies  both  loll  and  climateu  for  he  was 
thin-flanked,  broad-chested,  long-armed,  deep-breath- 
oL  aod  strong  limbed.  He  had  not  laid  aside  his  DufT- 
ooat,  wnicn  displayed  the  cross,  cut  on  the  shoulder, 
tor  more  than  three  nights,  enjoying  but  such  mo- 
mentary^ repose  as  the  warder  of  a  sick  monarch's 
eouch  might  by  snatches  indulge.  This  Baron  rarely 
changed  hia  posture,  except  to  administer  to  Richard 
the  medicine  or  rnfraahments,  which  none  of  his  less 
fiiivoured  attendants  could  perauade  the  impatient  mp- 
naicb  to  take;  and  there  was  something  aflecting  in 
the  kindly,  yet  awkward  naanner,  in  which  he  ois- 
charged  offices  so  strangely  contrasted  with  hia  blunt 
and  soldierly  habits  andmannars. 

The  pavilion  in  which  those  penonagea  were,  hadL 
ma  be«.aaie  the  time,  as  well  aa  the  personal  oharacter 
of  Richard,  more  of  a  warlike  than  a  samptuous  or 
royal  character.  Weapons  offensive  and  defensive, 
aeveral  of  them  of  strange  and  newly  invented  con- 
stniction,  were  scattered  about  the  tented  apartment, 
or  disposed  upon  the  pillare  which  supported  it.  Skins 
of  animals  slain  in  the  chase  were  stretched  on  the 
grcund,  or  extended  along  the  sides  of  the  pavilion, 
and,  upon  a  heap  of  these  silvan  spoils,''  lay  three 
iUant,  aa  they  were  then  called,  (wolf-greyhounds, 
that  i&)  of  the  largest  size,  and  as  white  as  anow. 
Their  faces,  markea  with  many  a  scar  from  clutch 
and  fang,  showed  their  share  in  collecting  the  trophies 
i^pon  wtech  they  reposed,  and  their  eyes,  fixeck>from 
time  to  time,  with  an  expressive  stretch  and  yawn 
upon  th&  bed  of  Richard,  ovinced  how  much  they 
marvelled  at  and  regretted  the  unwonted  inactivity 
which  they  were  compelled  to  sbara  These  were 
but  the  accompaniments  of  the  soldier  and  hunts* 
man ;  but,  on  a  small  table  close  by  the  bed,  was 
placed  a  soield  of  wrought  steel,  of  triangular  form, 
bearing  the  three  lions  passant,  first  assumed  by  the 
chivalrous  monarch,  and  before  it  the  golden  circlet, 
rasembling  much  a  ducal  coronet  only  that  it  was 
higher  in  front  than  behind,  which,  with  the  purple 
vdvet  and  embroidered  tiara  that  lined  it,  formed.then 
the  emblem  of  England's  soveretgniv.  Beside  it,  as 
if  prompt  for  defending  the  regal  symbol,  lay  a  mighty 
cimal-axst  which  would  have  wearied  the  arm  of  any 
other  than  Cceur  de  Lion. 

In  an  outer  partition  of  the  pavilion  wafted  two 
or  three  officers  of  the  royal  household,  depressed, 
anxious  for  their  maater!s  healthy  and  not  less  so 
Ibr  their  own  safety,  in  case  of  his  decease.  Their 
gloomy  apprehensions  spread  themselves  to  the  ward- 
en without,  who  paced  about  in  downcast  and  silent 
eontemolation,  or^  resting  on  their  halberds,  stood 
motionless  on  their  post,  rather  like  armed  trophies 
than  living  waYriore. 

"  So  thou  hast  no  better  news  to  bring  me  from 
without.  Sir  Thomas  ?"  said  the  King,  after  a  long 
and  perturbed  ailenre,  spent  in  the  feverish  agitation 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  "  All  our 
knights  turned  women,  and  our  ladies  become  de- 
votees, and  neither  a  spark  of  valour  nor  of  gallantry 
to  enlighten  a  camp,  which  containa  the  choicest  of 
Europe'*  chivalry— Ha  !'* 

''The  truce,  mvlord,"  said  De  Vaux,  with  the  same 
patience  with  which  he  had  twenty  times  repealed 
the  explanation—"  the  truce  prevents  us  bearing  our- 
selves as  men  of  action  ;  and,  for  the  ladies,  I  nra  no 
great  reveller,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Majesty,  and 
seldom  exchange  steel  and  buff  for  velvet  and  gold- 
bat  thus  far  I  know,  that  our  choicest  beauties  are 


waiting  upon  the  Queen's  H^jeaty  ^nd  the  Princess^ 
to  a  pugrimage  to  the  convent  of  Engaddi,  to  accom- 
plish their  vowa  for  your  Highness's  deliverance  from 
this  trouble." 

,  "  And  is  it  thus,"  said  Richard,  with  the  impatience 
of  indi8i>o8ition,  "  that  royal  matrons  and  maidena 
should  risk  themselves,  where  the  doga  who  defile 
the  land  have  aa  little  truth  to  man,  aa  they  have  faith 
towards  Gtod  7" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  De  Vaux»  "they  have  S«Ia- 
din's  word  for  their  safety." 

"  True,  true !"  replied  Richard,  "  and  I  did  tho  . 
heathen  Soldan  injustice— I  owe  him  reparation  for 
it.— Would  God  I  were  but  fit  to  offer  it  him  upon 
my  body  between  the  two  hosts— Ghriatendom  and 
Heathenesse  both  looking  on  I" 

As  Richard  spoke,  he  thrust  his  right  arm  out  of 
bed  naked  to  the  shoulder,  and,  painfully  raising  him- 
self in  his  couch,  shook  his  clenched  hand,  as  if  it 
grasped  sword  or  battle-axe,  and  was  ihen  bran 
dished  over  the  jewelled  turban  of  the  Soldan.  II 
was  not  without  a  gentle  degree  of  violence,  which 
the  King  wo^ld  scarce  have  endured  from  another, 
that  Do  Vaux,  in  his  character  oC  sick-nurse,  com 
pclled  his  royal  master  to  replace  himself  m  tht 
couch,  and  covered  his  sinewy  arm,  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, with  the  care  which  a  mother  bestows  upon  aa 
impatient  child.  , 

Thou  art  a  rough  nnrae,  though  a  willing  one,  Dc 
Vaux,"  said  the  King,  laughing  with  a  bitter  exprea* 
sion,  while  he  submitted  to  the  strength  which  he  was 
unable  to  resist ;  "  methinks  a  coif  would  become  thy 
lowering  features  aa  well  as  a  child'a  biggin  would 
beseem  mine.  We  ahould  be  a  babe  aiuT  nurse  to 
frighten  girls  with !" 

"  We  nave  frightened  men  in  our  time,  my  liege," 
said  De  Vaux :  ^'  and,  I  trust,  may  live  to  frighten 
them  again.  What  is  a  fever-nt,  that  we  ahould  not 
endure  it  patiently,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  easily  V* 

^*  Fever-fit  I"  exclaimed  Richard,  impetuously ; 
"  thou  mayat  thidk,  and  justly,  that  it  is  a  fever-fiti 
with  me;  but  what  is  it  with  all  the  other  Christian 
princes— with  Philip  of  France— with  that  dull  Aus- 
trian—with him  of  Montsenrat— with  the  Hospital- 
lers—with the  Templars— what  is  it  with  all  them  7— 
I  will  tell  diee— it  is  a  cold  palsy— a  dead  lethargy-^ 
a  disease  that  deprives  them  of  speech  and  action-T* 
a  canker  that  has  eaten'  into  the  neart  of  all  that  ia 
noble  and  chivalrous,  and  virtuous  among  them— that 
has  made  th#m  false  to  the  noblest  vow  ever  knights 
were  sworn  to— has  made  them  indifierent  to  their 
fame  and  forgetful  of  their  God !" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  my  liegle,"  said  DeVauz, 
**  take  it  less  violently !  You  will  be  heard  without 
doors,  where  such  speeches  are  but  too  current 
alreadv  among  tho  common  soldiery,  and  engender 
discord  and  contention  in  the  Christian  host  •Bethink 
you  that  your  illness  mare  the  mahnspring  of  their 
enterprise:  a  mangonel  will  work  without  screw  and 
lever  better  than  the  Christian  host  without  King 
Richard." 

"  Thou  flattereat  me,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard ;  and, 
not  insensible  to  the  power  of  praise,  he  reclined  hia 
head  on  the  pillow,  with  a  more  deliberate  attempt 
to  repose  than  he  had  yet  exhibited.  But  Thomas  da 
Vaux  was  no  courtier ;  the  phrase  which  had  ofibred 
had  risen  spontaneously  to  his  lipa;  and  he  knew  not 
how  to  pursue  the  pleasing  theme,  so  as  to  soothe 
and  prolong  the  vein  which  he  had  excited.  He 
was  silent,  therefore,  until,  relapsing  into  his  moody 
contemplationa,  the  King  demanded  of  him  sharply, 
*'  Despardieux  1  This  is  smoothly  said  to  soothe  a 
sick  man ;  but  does  a  league  of  monarehs,  an  aseem- 
blage  of  nobles,  a  convocation  of  all  the  chivalry  of 
Europe,  droop  with  the  sickness  of  one  man,  though 
he  chances  to  be  King  of  England  1  Why  should 
Richard's  illness,  or  Richard's  death,  check  the  inarch 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  as  brave  as  himself  1  When 
tho  master  stag  is  struck  down,  the  herd  do  not  dia> 
perse  upon  his  fall— when  the  falcon  atrikes  ilie  lead* 
in^  crane,  another  tak^  the  guidance  of  the  ohalanx. 
—Why  do  not  the  powere  assemble  and  choose  Hf)me 
one,  to  whom  they  may  intraat  the  guidance  of  the 
hoair 
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"  Forsooth,  an, if  it  please  yonr  Majcstv,"  said  De 
Vnux,  "  I  hear  coriRuhations  have  been  held  among 
the  royal  leaders  for  some  such  purpo**." 

"Ha  !"  exclaimed  Richard,  his  jfalousy  awakened, 
iving  his  mental  irritation  another  direction — "  Am 

forKot  by  my  aJlies  ere  I  have  taken  the  last  sacra- 

3jent  ?— do  they  hold  me  dead  already  ?— But  no.  no— 
ley  are  right— And  whom  do  they  select  as  leaoer  of 
the  Chrisuan  host  ?" 

"  Rank  and  dignity,*'  said  De  Vaux,  ** point  to  the 
Kins  of  France^ 

"Oh,  ay,"  ani^wered  the  English  monarch,  "Philip 
of  France  and  Navarro— Dennis  Mountjoie— his  Most 
Christian  Majesty .'—moulh-filjing  words  these! — 
There  is  but  one  risk— that  hd  might  mistake  the 
words  En  arrih-e  for  En  avant,  and  lead  us  back  to 
Paris,  instead  of  marching  to  Jerusalem.  His  politic 
head  has  learned  by  this  time,  that  there  is  more  to 
be  gotten  by  oppressing  his  feudatories,  and  pillaging 
his  allies,  than  fighting  with  the  Turks  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre." 

"They  might  choose  the  Archduke  of  Austria," 
said  De  Vaux. 

"  What !  because  he  is  big  and  burly  like  thyself, 
Thomas— nearlv  as  thick-headed,  but  without  thy 
indifference  to  aanger,  and  carelessness  of  oflTence  ? 
1  tell  thee  that  Austria  has  in  all  that  mass  of  flesh 
no  bolder  animation,  than  is  afforded  by  the  peevish- 
ness of  a  wasp,  and  the  courage  of  a  wren.  Out 
upon  him !  fu  a  leader  of  chivalry  to  deeds  of  glory ! 
--Give  him  a  flagon  of  rhenish  to  drink  with  His 
besmirched  baaren-hauters  and'lance-knechts." 

"  There  is  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars," 
continued  the  baron,  not  sorry  to  keep  his  master's 
attention  engaged  on  other  topics  tnan  his  own 
illness,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  characters  of 
prince-  and  potentate— "There  is  the  Grand  Master 
,of  the  Templars,"  he  continued,  "undaunted,  skilful, 
brave  in  battle,  and  sage  in  council,  having  no  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  of  his  own  to  divert  his  exertions 
from  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land— wha^  thinks 
your  Majesty  of  the  Master  as  a  general  leader  of  the 
Christian  host?" 

"Ha,  Beau- Scant?"  answered  the  King.  "Oh, 
no  exception  can  be  taken  to  Brother  Giles  Amaury 
-^e  understands  the  ordering  of  a  battle,  afid  the 
fighting  in  front  when  it  begins.  But,  Sir  Thomas, 
were  it  fair  to  take  the  Holy  Land  from  the  heathen 
Saladin,  so  full  of  all  the  virtues  which  may  distin- 
guish uiichristened  man,  and  give  it  to  Gilis  Amaurv, 
a  worse  Pagan  than  himself— an  idolater— a  devil- 
worshipper— a  necromancer— who  practises  crimes 
the  most  dark  and  fin  natural,  in  the  vaults  and  secret 
places  of  abomination  and  darkness  7" 

"The  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem  is  not  tainted  by  fame,  either  with 
heresy  or  magic,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux. 

"But  is  he  not  a  sordid  miserl"  said  Richard, 
hastily;  "has  he  not  been  suspected— ay,  more,  than 
suspected— of  selling  to  the  inndels  those  advantages 
which  they  would  never  have  won  by  fair  force? 
Tpsh,  man,  better  give  the  army  to  be  made  mer- 
chandise of  by  Venetian  skiopers  and  Lombardy 
pedlars,  than  trust  it  to.  the  Grand  Master  of  St. 
John." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  venture  but  another  guess," 
said  the  Baron  de  Vaux—"  What  say  you  to  me  gal- 
lant Marquis  of  Montserrat,  so  wise,  so  elegant,  such 
a  apod  man-at-arms  7" 

Wise?  cunning,  you  would  say,"  replied  Richard ; 
"elegant  in  a  lady's  chamber,  if  you  will.  Oh,  ay, 
Conrade  oi'  Montserrat,— who  knows  not  the  popin- 
jay ?  Politic  and  versatile,  he  will  change  you  his 
purposes  as  often  as  the  trimmings  of  his  doublet, 
and  you  shall  never  be  able  to  guess  the  hue  of  his 
inmost  vestments  from  their  outward  colours.  A 
man-at-arms?  ay^  a  fine  figure  on  horseback,  and 
can  bear  him  well  in  the  tilt-yard,  aid  at  the  barriers, 
when  swords  are  blunted  at  pa-it  and  edge,  and 
Hoears  are  lipped  with  trenchers  of  wood,  instead  of 
ateel  pikes.  >Vert  thou  not  with  *iie,  when  I  said  to' 
(hat  same  gav  Marquis,  '  Here  we  be,  three  good 
Christians,  ana  on  yonder  plain  there  pricks  a  hand 
oi  some  threescore  Saracens,  what  say  you  to  charge 


them  briskly?  There  are  bat  twenty  unbdietiBi 
miscreants  to  each  true  knight.' " 

"  I  recollect  the  M^irquis  replied,"  said  De  Vaux, 
"that  his  limbs  were  of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  that 
he  would  ralher  bear  the  heart  of  a  man  than  of  a 
beast^  though  that  beast  were  the  lion.  But  1  see 
how  it  is— we  shall  end  where  we  began,  without 
hope  of  praying  at  the  Sepulchre,  until  Heaven  siaS 
restore  &ing  Richard  to  health." 

At  this  crave  remark,  Richard  borst  out  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter,  the  first  which  be  had  for  sons 
time  indulged  in.  "Why,  what  a  thing  is  conscience.** 
he  said,  "that  through  its  means  even  such  a  thica- 
>  wit  ted  northern  lordfas  thou  canst  bring  thy  sovo- 
reign  to  confess  his  folly !  It  is  true,  that,  did  tbey  not 

f propose  themselves  as  fit  to  hold  my  leading-sta^ 
ittle  should  I  care  for  plucking  the  silken  trappiosi 
off*  the  puppets  thou  hast  shown  me  in  succeaeioa- 
What  concerns  it  me  what  fine  tinsel  robes  th^ 
swagger  in,  unless  when  thev  are  named  as  riTsb  ia 
the  glorious  enterprise  to  which  I  have  vowed  m- 
self?  Yes,  De  Vaux,  I  confess  my  weakneaai,  and  tat 
wilfulness  of  my  ambition.  The  Christian  camp  eoa- 
tains,  doubtless,  many  a  better  knight  than  Richard 
of  England,  and  it  would  be  wise  and  wonhy  M 
assisn  to  the  best  of  them  the  leading  of  the  host— 
but,  continued  the  warlike  monarch,  raiairig  hia- 
self  in  his  bod,  and  shaking  the  cover  from  his  head, 
while  his  eves  sparkled  as  they  were  wont  to  do  on 
the  eve  of  Datde,"  were  such  a  knight  to  plant  tht 
banner  of  the  Cqpss  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusakn, 
while  I  was  unable  to  bear  my  share  in  the  noble  tmk, 
he  should,  so  soon  as  I  was  fit  to  lay  lance  in  rest, 
under^  my  challenge  to  mortal  combat,  for  bavoif 
diminished;  my  fame,  and  pressed  in  before  to  ikt 
object  of  my  enterprise.— But  hark,  wh^t  trumpets 
are  those  at  a  distance  ?" 

"Those  of  King  Phijip,  as  I  guess,  my  liege,"  taid 
the  stout  Ehglishman." 

' "  Thou  art  dull  of  ear,  Thomas,"  said  the  Kin|^ 
endeavouring  to  start  np— "hearest  thou  not  that 
clash  and  clang?  By  Heaven,  the  Turks  are  in  tbs 
camp— I  hear  their  |elies."* 

He  ^ain  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  D» 
Vaux  was  obliged  to  exercise  nis  own  great  strength, 
and  also  to  summon  the  assistance  of  the  chambct^ 
lainsfh)m  the  inner  tent,  to  restrain  him. 

"Thou  art  a  false  traitor,  De  Vaiix,"  said  the  m- 
censed  monarch,  when,  breathless  and  exhaostsl 
with  struggling,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  supe- 
rior strength,  and  to  repose  in  Quiet  on  his  couch.  I 
would  I  were— I  would  I  were  but  strong  enough  ta 
dash  thy  brains  out  with  my  battle-axe! 

"I  would  vou  had  the  strength,  mv  liej^**  aaid  D% 
Vaux,  "  and  would  even  take  the  risk  of  its  beiDg  m 
employed.  The  odds  would  be  great  in  favour  «if 
Christendom,  were  Thomas  Multon  dead,  and  Cam 
de  Lion  himself  a^ain." 

"  Mine  honest  faithful  servant,"  said  Richard,  es> 
tending  his  hand,  which  the,  baron  reverentiaAr 
saluted,  "forgive  thy  master's  impatience  of  mooo. 
It  is  this  burning  fever  which  chides  thee,  and  aoc 
thy  kind  master,  Richanl  of  England.  But  go.! 
pnthee,  and  bring  me  word  what  strangers  are  in  o« 
camp,  for  these  sounds  are  not  of  Christendom.*' 

De  Vaux  left  the  pavilion  on  the  drrand  aaaigne^ 
and  in  his  absencei  which  he  had  resolved  ahuiud  bt 
brief,  he  charged  the  chamberlains,  pa|^  and  al> 
tedants,  to  redouble  their  attention  on  their  soveKi|pi, 
with  threats  of  holding  them  to  responsibility,  whtck 
rather  added  to  than  diminished  their  timid  anxiety 
in  the  discharge  of  their  dutv ;  fur  next  oerhapa  tt 
the  ire  of  the  monarch  himself,  they  dreaded  tbalaf 
the  stern  and  inexorable  Lord  of  Gil8huid.t 

I 

'  The  war-crioi  of  the  Moslemah. 

t  He  wan  u  hiKlorical  hero,  faithrally  attached,  ai  ia  tMSBSK 
prened,  to  Kinf  Richard,  and  in  noticed  withdi«liuction  m  tfea 

Iomance  montioned  in  the  Introdaciion.  At  Uie  hrai—iicrf 
he  romaoce,  mention  is  made  of  a  tournament,  in  wtiidi  ■■  * 
kin;  reuim«  three  timet  with  a  fre*h  Miit  of  annoar.  wMA 
acted  a*  a  diseuiM  ;  and  at  each  appearance,  some  knrfMif 
great  prowess  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  hio.  Wlien  Bi  (.haw 
returned  tlie  second  lime,  the  followinf  it  Mr.  Ellis's  ■llumI 
of  his  procAedinp^ :— "  He  now  mounted  a  l»aj  home,  mmtmiei. 
a  suit  of  annour  paialed  red.  and  a  ImLbsI,  Ika  erett  oC  ■fciifc 
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CHAPTER  7IL 


There  never  was  a  time  on  the  March  paha  yet 

When  Beottiih  with  Englifih  met, 
Bat  it  was  marvel  if  the  red  blood  ran  not 

Am  tbm  rain  doee  io  the  atmel.— BaiOf  ^  Olttrtoiira 

A  comiDBRABLE  band  of  SootUsh  warrior*  had 
lomed  the  Crusaders,  and  bad  naturally  placed  ihem- 
■elves  under  the  command  of  the  English  monarch) 
beine.  like  his  native  troopa^most  of  tneni  of  Saxon 
and  Norman  descent,  speakmg  the  same  ianguagea 
poBsesaed,  some  of  them,  of  English  as  well  as  Scot- 
tish demesnes,  and  allied,  in  some  cascsj  by  blood 
and  intermarriage.  The  period  also  preceded  that 
when  the  fiprasprng  ambition  of  Edward  I.  gave  a 
deadly  and  envenomed  character  to  the  wars  betwixt 
the  two  nations;  the  English  fighting  for  the  subjn- 
gatkm  of  Soodand,  and  the  Scottish,  with  ail  the 
atem  determination  and  obstinacy  which  has  ever 
characterned  their  nation,  for  the  defence  of  their  in* 
dependence,  by  the  moat  violent  means,  mider  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  at  the  most 
extreme  bazard.  As  vet,  wars  oetwixi  the  two  na- 
tkmSf  though  fierce  and  frequent,  had  been  conducted 
on  principles  of  fair  hostility,  and  admitted  of  those 
•ofiening  shades  by  which  courtesy,  and  the  respect 
for  open  and  generous  ibemen.  qualify  and  mitigate 
tbehorrois  of  war.  In  time  or  peace,;  therefore,  and 
especially  when  both,  as  at  present,  were  engaged  in 
war,  waged  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  ana  ren- 
dered dear  to  them  by  tiieir  ideas  of  religion,  the  ad- 
venturers of  both  countries  fiequently  fought  side  by 
ade,  their  national  emulation  serving  only  to  stimu- 
late them  to  excel  each  other  in  their  efforts  against 
the  common  enemy. 

The  firank  and  martial  character  of  Richard,  who 
mvde  no  distinction  betwixt  his  own  subjects  and 
those  of  William  of  Scotland,  excepting  as  they  bore 
themselves  in  the  field  oS  battle,  tended  much  to  con- 
ciliate the  troops  of  both  nations.  Rut  upon  his  ill> 
ness,  and  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  in 
which  the  Crusaders  were  placed,  the  national  dis- 
anion  between  the  various  bands  united  in  the  Cru- 
Side,  began  to  display  itself^  just  as  old  wounds  break 
W  nfresh  in  the  humnn  body,  when  under  the  in- 
nuence  of  disease  or  debility. 

The  Scottish  and  English,  equallv  jealous  and  high- 
■pirited,  and  apt  to  take  offencc^tne  former  the  more 
■0,  because  the  poorer  and  the  weaker  nation,— began 
to  fill  up.  by  internal  dissens'on,  the  period  when  the 
truce  forbade  them  to  wreak  their  united  vengeance 
on  the  Saracens.  Like  the  contending  Roman  chiefs 
of  old,  the  Scottish  would  admit  no  superiority,  and 
ujeir  southern  neighbours  would  brook  no  equiUity. 
There  were  charges  and  recriminations,  and  both  the 
common  soldiery,  and  theii' leaders  and  commanders, 
who  had  been  good  comrades  in  time  of  victory, 
Ipweied  on  each  other  in  the  period  of  adversity,  as 
if  their  union  had  not  been  then  more  essential  than 
per,  not  only  to  the  success  of  their  common  cause. 
but  to  their  joint  safety.  The  same  disunion  had 
begun  to  show  itself  betwixt  the  French  and  Eng- 
iMh,  the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  even  between 
we. Danes  and  the  Swedes:  but  it  is  only  that  which 
divided  the  two  nations  whom  one  island  bred,  and 
who  seemed  more  animated  against  each  other  for 
th|  very  reason,  that  our  narrative  is  principally  con- 
cerned with.  • 

Of  all  the  English  nobles  who  had  followed  their 
^ng  to  PalestincL  De  Vaux  was  most  prejudiced 
against  the  Scottish ;  they  were  his  near  neighbours, 

^*»  a  red  hoand.  with  a  lonf  tail  which  reached  to  the  earth ; 
M  emblf^m  ioleoded  to  convey  his  indif  nation  ajtainit  the  hea> 
uteo  hounds  who  defiled  the  Holy  Land,  and  hin  dcterminatiuu 
h>  attempt  their  dPMtruclioir.  Mavinf  mifficiently  liirnalized 
UBMeir  in  hi«  new  dieiruiBe,  he  rode  into  the  ranks  for  the  pur- 
^?*e  or  s^lerlinit  a  more  fomiidabie  advenary  ;  and,  delirerinf 
hi«  apenr  to  lim  squire,  took  his  mace,  and  aawxulted  Sir  Tho- 


nta*  de  Multon,  a  knight  whoiio  proweM  wa«  dencrvedly  held 
in  the  hixhe»t  eittimation.  Sir  Thomas,  apparently  not  at  all 
diiorderM  by  a  blow  which  would  have  fblied  a  common  ad- 
^»ary,  calmly  kdviMed  him  to  go  and  amuM  himtelf  etsewliero ; 
out  Ricliard,  having  aimed  at  him  a  aecond  and  mure  violent 
nrokv,  by  which  his  helmet  wai*  nearly  cnivhed,  he  returned  it 
With  lueh  viffoar  that  the  king  lost  his  stimaps,  and,  recovering 
httiMeir  %-nu  some  difRcuIty,  rodo  oiT  witli  all  speed  into  the 
forest'  .^fiLUfi'B  Si/tpimau,  pp.  1S3.  IM 


with  whom  he  had  been  cngfaged  during  his  whole 
life  in  private  or  public  warfare,  and  on  whom  he  had 
/Inflicted  many  calamities,  while  he  had  sustained  at 
their  hands  not  a  few.  His  love  and  devotion  to  the 
King  was  like  the  vivid  affection  of  the  old  EnjErlish 
miftifr  to  his  master,  leaving  him  churlish  and  mau- 
cesaible  to  all  others  even  towards  those  to  whoni 
he  was  indiffeiient,  and  rou^  and  dangerous  to  any 
against  whom  be  entertained  a  prejudice.  De  Vaux 
had  never  observed,  without  jealousy  and  displeasure, 
hi^  King  exhibit  afty  mark  of  courtesy  or  favour  to 
the  wicked,  deceitful,  and  ferocious  race,  bom  on  the 
other  side  of  a  rivei^  or  an  imaginary  line  drawa 
through  waste  and  wilderness,  and  he  even  doubted 
th^  success  of  a  Crusade  in  which  they  were  suffered 
to  bear  arms,  holding  them  in  his  secret  soul  little 
batter  than  the  Saracens,  whom  he  came  to  combat. 
It  may  be  added,  that,  as  being  himself  a  blunt  and 
downright  Englishman,  unaccustomed  to  conceal  the 
slightest  movement  either  of  love  or  of  dislike,  he  ac- 
counted the  fair-spoken  courtesy,  which  the  Scots 
had  learned,  either  from  imitation  of  their  frequent 
allies,  the  French,  or  which  might  have  arisen  from 
their  own, proud  and  reserved  character,  as  a  false 
and  astucious  mark  of  the  most  dangerous  desi^s 
against  their  neigil>oura,  over  whom  he  believed,  with 
Kenujne  English  confidence,  they  could,  by  fair  man- 
hood, never  obtain  any  advantage. 

Yet,  thoo^  De  Vaux  entertained  these  sentiments 
concerning  nis  northern  neighbours,  and  extended 
them,  with  little  mitigation,  even  to  such  as  had  as- 
sumed the  Cross,  his  respect  for  the  King,  and  a  sense 
of  the  duty  imposed*  fay  his  vow  as  a  Crusader,  pre- 
vented him  froin  displaying  them  otherwise  than  by 
regularly  shunning  all  intercourse  with  his  Scottisn 
brethren-at-arms,  as  far  as  possible,  by  observing  a 
sullen  taciturnity,  when  compelled  to  meet  them  oc- 
casionally,—and  oy  looking  scornfully  upon  them 
when  they  encountered  on  the  march  and  in  camp. 
The  Scottish  barons  and  knights  were  not  men  to 
bear  his  scorn  unobserved  or  unrepliod  to ;  and  it 
came  to  that  pass,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  deter- 
mined and  active  enemy  of  a  nation,  whom,  after  all, 
he  only  disliked,  and  in  some  sort  despised.  Nay,  it 
was  remarked  by  close  observers,  that  if  he  had  not 
towards  them  thecharitvof  Scripture,  which  sutfereth 
long  and  judges  kindlv,  ne  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  the  subordinate  ana  limited  virtue,  which  alleviates 
and  relieves  the  wants  of  others.  The  wealth  of 
Thomas  of  GNlskind  procured  supplies  of  provisions 
and  medicines,  and  some  of  these  usually  flowed  by 
secret  channels  into  the  quarters  of  the  Scottish ;  hia 
surly  benevolence  proceeding  on  the  principler- that, 
next  to  a  man's  friend,  his  foe  was  ot  most  import- 
ance to  him,  passing  over  all  the  intermediate  rela- 
uons,  as  too  indinerent  to  merit  even  a  thought. 
This  exphination  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  fully  understand  what  we  are  now  to  detail. 

Thomas  de  Vaux  had  not  made  many  steps  beyond 
the  entrance  of  the  royal  pavilion,  when  he  was  aware 
of  what  the  far  more  acute  ear  of  the  English  mo- 
narch, no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  minRirelsy,  had 
instantly  discovered,  that  thejnusical  Btrains,jnamcly, 
which  had  reached  their  ears,  were  produced  by  the 
pipes,  shalms,  and  kettledrums  of  the  Saracens  i  and^ 
at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue  of  tents,  which  formed  a 
broad  access  to  the  pavilion  of  Richard,  he  could  sea 
a  crowd  of  klle  solaiers  assembled  around  the  spot 
from  which  the  music  was  heard  almost  in  the  centra 
of  the  camp;  and  he  saw,  with  great  surprise,  mingled 
amid  the  helmets  of  various  forms  worn  by  the 
Crusaders  of  different  nations,  white  turbans  and  long 
pikes,  announcing  the  presence  of  armed  Saracens, 
and  the  huge  defortped  heads  of  several  camels  or  dro- 
medaries, overlooking  the  multitude  by  aki  of  their 
lone  disproportioned  necks. 

Wondering  and  displeased  at  a  sight  so  unexpected 
and  singular,— for  it  was  customary  to  leave  all  f!aga 
of  truce  and  other  communications  from  the  r.iemy 
at  an  appointed  place  without  the  barriers,— the  baroa 
looked  eagerly  round  for  some  one  of  whom  he  might 
inquire  the  cause  of  this  alarming  novelty. 

The  first  person  whom  he  met  advancing  to  him,  h« 
set  down  at  once,  by  his  grave  and  buughty  st^  at 
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a  Spaniard  or  a  Scot ;  and  prasentl/  aAer  mutterad 
to  hiinaelf— "And  a  Scot  it  la— ho  of  the  Leopanl.— , 
I  have  seen  him  fight  indifferently  well,  for  one  of  his 
country."  *  » 

Loath  to  ask  even  a  passing  questign,  he  was  aboat 
to  pass  Sir  Kenneth,  with  that  sullen  and  loweriija 

EDrt  which  seems  to  say,  "  I  know  thee,  but  I  will 
old  no  communication  with  thee:"  i>ut  his  puroose 
was  defeated  by  the  northern  knignt«  who  moved  for- 
ward directly  to  him,  and  accosting  nim  with  formal 
courteEM;  said,  "  My  Lord  de  Vaux  of  Gilsland,  I  have 
in  charge  to  speak  with  voia." 

"HaT'  returned  the  English  baron,  "with  mo? 
But  say  your  pleasure,  so  it  oe  shortly  spoken— I  am 
on  the  King's  errand." 

"Mine  touches  King  Richard  yet  more  nearly," 
answered  Sir  Kenneth :  "  I  bring  him,  I  trust, 
health." 

The  Lord  of  Gilsland  measured  the  Scot  with  in- 
credulous eyes,  and  replied,  "  Thou  art  no  leech,  I 
think,  Sir  Scot— I  had  as  soon  thought  of  your  bring- 
ing  the  King  of  England  wealth." 

Sir  Kenneth,  though  displeased  with  the  manner  of 
the  baren's  reply,  answered  calmly ; "  Health  to  Rich- 
ly is  glory  and  wealth  to  Christendom.— But  my 
tinie  presses ;  I  pray  you,  may  I  seethe  Kingt" 
I  "Surely  not,  fair  sir,"  said  the  oaron,  "until  your 
errand  be  told  more  distinctly.    The  siok  chambers  of 

Krinces  open  not  to  all  who  inquire,  like  a  northern 
ostelry." 

V  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  "  the  cross  which  I  wear 
in  common  with  yourself,  and  the  importance  of 
what  I  have  to  tell,  must  for  the  present,  cause  me  to 
pass  over  a  bearing  which  else  I  were  unapt  to  en- 
dure. In  plain  language,  then.  I  bring  with  me  a 
Moorish  physician,  who  undertakes  to  work  a  cure  on 
King  Richard." 

"A  Moorish  physician !"  said  DeVaux;  "and  who 
will  warrant  that  he  brings  not  poisons  instead  of 
remedies?". 

"  His  own  life,  my  lord— his  head,  which  heoflers 
as  a  guarantee." 

"I  have  known  many  a  resolute  ruffian,"  said  De 
Vaux, "  who  valued  his  own  life  as  little  as  it  deserved, 
and  would  troop  to- the  gallows  as  merrily  as  if  the 
hangman  were  his  partner  in  a  dance." 

"But  thus  it  is,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Scot;  "Sa- 
ladin,  to  whom  none  will  deny  the  credit  of  a  gene- 
rous and  valiant  enemy,  hath  sent  this  leech  hitlier 
with  an  honourable  retinue  and  guards  befitting  the 
high  estimation  in  which  El  Halum*  is  held  by  the 
SoUlan,  and  with  fruits  and  refreshments  for  the  King's 
private  chamber,  and  such  message  as  may  pass  be- 
twixt honourable  enemies,  praying  nim  to  be  recovered 
of  his  fever,  that  he  may  be  tlw  filter  to  receive  a  visit 
from  the^oldan,  with  his  naked  cimetcr  in  his  hand, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  cavaliers  at  his  back.  Will  it 
please  you,  who  are  of  the  King's  secret  council,  to 
cause  tnesd  camels  to  be  discharged  of  their  burden^ 
and  some  order  taken  as  to  the  reception  of  the  learned 
physician  ?" 

"  Wonderful !"  said  De  Vaux,  as  speaking  to  him- 
self.—*' And  who  will  vouch  for  the  honour  ot  Saladin, 
in  a  case  when  bad  faith  would  rid  him  at  once  of 
juis  most  powerful^  adversary  7" 

"I  myself."  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "  will  be  his  guar- 
antee, with  nonour,  life,  and  fortune." 

"  Strange  I"  again  ejaculated  De  Vaux ;  "  the  North 
vouches  for  the  South— the  Scot  for  the  Turk !— May 
I  crave  of  you,  Sir  Knight,  how  you  beeamo  con- 
cerned in  this  afi'air?" 

"  I  have  been  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  in  the  course 
if  which,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  "  I  had  a  message  to 

Bcharge  towards  the  holy  hermit  of  Engaddi." 

"  May  I  not  be  intrusted  with  it.  Sir  Kentieth,  and 
*nth  the  answer  of  the  holy  man  T' 

"  It  may  not  be,  my  lord,    answered  the  Scot. 

"  1  am  of  the  secret  council  of  England,"  said  the 
Englibhman,  haughtily.  . 

"  To  which  land  I  owe  no  allegiance,"  said  Ken- 
neth. "Though  I  have  voluntaniy  followed  in  this 
war  ivu  personal  fortunes  of  England's  sovereign,  I 
WV  despatched  by  the  General  Council  of  the  kings, 
*  Tbs  Ph  jiieicii 


princes,  and  sapreme  leaden  of  ilie  army  of  the  Bl»' 
ed  Cross,  and  to  them  only  I  rend^  my  err&ni' 

"  Ha !  say^st  thou  f  *  said  the  proud  Baron  deTuxt 
"  But  know,  monenger  of  the  kings  and  priaea  ■ 
thou  mayst  be,  no  leech  shall  approach  thesick-bedtf 
Richard  of  England,  without  the  conaeotof  hiiad 
Gilsland ;  and  they  will  come  on  evil  cnraad  wfaodw 
to  intrude  themselves  against  il" 

He  was  turning  loftily  away,  when  the  Seat,  placing 
himself  closer,  and  more  opposite  to  him,  asked  iai 
calm  voice,  yet  not  without  expressing  his  ahsieflf 
pride,  whether  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  eateemed  his  a 
gentleman  and  a  good  kni^t. 

-*'  Ail  Scots  are  ennobled  by  their  birthriaiit,''  ■• 
swered  Thomas  de  Vaux,  something  iraoicaUy;  ba; 
sensible  of  his  own  injustice,  and  peroeiviiK  tbt 
Kenneth's  colour  rose,  he  added,  "For  a  goodluui^ 
it  were  sin  to  doubt  you,  in  one  at  least  who  haiwi 
you  well  and  bravely  discharge  your  devoir." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Scottish  Knight,  satiaU 
with  the  frankness  of  the  last  admisaKm,  ^aoikl 
me  swear  to  you,  Thomas  of  Gilsland,  that  as  In 
'true  Scottish  man,  whieh  1  hold  a  privilegacoaj 
to  my  ancient  gent^,,  and  as  sure  as  I  am  a  Mm 
knight,  and  come  hither  -to  acquire  los*  and  (m 
in  this  mortal  life,  and  fokgiveneaa  of  myaiMJB 
^hat  which  \»  to  come— so  truly,  and.  by  the  biwBi 
Cross  which  I  wear,  do  I  protest  unto  you,  ihttl 
desire  but  the  safety  of  Richard  Goeur  de  LtoOf  iii» 
commending  the  ministry  of  this  Moslem  pbyacoa. 

The  Englishman  was  struck  with  the  siileniaii^ 
the  obtestation,  and  answered  with  moie  camtf 
than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  "Tell  me,  SirKoixhttf 
the  Leopard,  granting  (which  I  do  not  doubt)  tte 
thou  art  thyseu  satisfied  in  this  matter,  shall  Ik 
well,  in  a  land  where  the  art  of  poisoning  is  as  seaoa 
as  that  of  cooking,  to  bring  thu  unknown  phyadai 
his  drugs  on  .a  health  ao  vaiuahlats 


to  practise  with  1 

Christendom?"  .      »  . 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  thus  only  caa  1 
reply ;  that  my  squire,  the  onljr  one  of  ray  nam 
whom  war  and  disease  had  left  in  attendance  oaa^ 
has  been  of  late  suffering  dangerously  under  ika 
same  fever,  which,  in  valiant  King  Richard,  has# 
abled  the  principal  limb  of  our  holy  enterprise.  1m 
leech,  tills  El  Hakim,  bath  ministered  reniedi«{)» 
him  not  two  hours  since,  and  already  he  hath  Sua 
into  a  refi^shing  sleeo.  That  be  can  cure  the  &tah 
der,  which  has  proved  so  fatal,  I  nothing  doubt;  ihtf 
he  hath  the  purpose  to  do  it  i&  I  think,  wairanidHf 
his  mission  from  the  royal  Soldan,  who  is  tmebeartv 
and  loyal,  so  far  as  a  blinded  in^el  may  be  calkdw 
and,  for  his  eventual  success,  the  certainty  of  lemN 
in  case  of  succeeding,  and  punishment  in  caaaaf 
voluntary  failure,  may  be  a  sufiSdent  guaraotaa." 

The  Englishman  listened  with  downcast  kxdo^j^ 
one  who  doubted,  yet  was  not  unwilling  to  num 
conviction.  At  length  he  looked  up  and  said,  "Mv 
I  see  your  sick  squire,  f§ir  sirT' 

The  Scottish  knisht  hesitated  and  oolonred,  1* 
answered  at  Utst,  "  Willingly,  my  Lord  of  GilaWi 
but  you  must  rememblr,  when  you  see  ray  ^ 
quarter,  that  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Scotland  M 
not  so  nigh,  sleep  not  so  soft,  and  care  not  fbrl^ 
''magnificence  of  lodgement,  which  is  proper  is  wm 
soutnem  neighbours.  I  am  poorly  lodged,  mf  Im 
of  Gilsland,'^  he  added,  with  a  haughty  empfasM* 
the  wordj  while  With  some  unwiUingneas,  heleaOl 
way  to  his  temporary  place  of  abode.  ._ 

whatever  were  the  prejudices  of  De  Vanx  a^saaia 
the  nation  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  though « 
undertake  not  to  deny  that  some  of  these  weirtf* 
cited  by  its  proverbial  poverty,  he  had  too  mnchaaia^ 
ness  ordisposition  to  enjoy  the  mortification  of  a  butt 
individual,  thus  compelled  to  make  known  vsM 
which  his  pride  would  gladly  have  concealed. 

'"  Shame  to  the  soldier  of  the  Cross,"  he  saki,  ay 
thinks  of  worldly  splendour,  or  of  luxurious  amu^ 
modation,  when  pressing  forward  to  tfaecooqasH  j 
the  Holy  City.  Faro  as  hard  as  we  may,  wesMl 
yet  be  better  than  the  host  of  martyrs  and  of  flM 
who,  having  trod  these  scenes  before  u3,  nowpH 
golden  lamps,  and  evergreen  palmar" 
•  Lat^laui,  praiM,  or  noowa. 
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TliiB  was  tne  most  metaphorical  speech  which 
liomas  of  Gilaland  was  evpr  known  to  utter,  the 
ither,  perhaps  (as  will  sometimee  happen,)  that  it 
id  not  entirely  expresa  his  own  sentiments,  being 
)Biewbat  8  lover  of  good  cheer  and  ^lendid  accom- 
lodatioo.  By  this  time  they  reached  the  place  of  the 
imp,  where  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  assumed 
is  abode. 

Appearances  here  did  indeed  promise  no  breach  of 
le  la^  of  mortification,  to  whioh  the  Crusaders, 
xoiding  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  of  Gils- 
ad,  ooi^t  to  subject  themselves.  A  space  of  ground, 
igd  enough  to  accommodate  perhaps  thirty  tents, 
icordinff  to  the  Crusaflers'  rules  of  castrametation, 
isparuy  vacant— because,  in  ostentation  the  knight 
id  demanded  ground  to  the  extent  of  his  original 
tioue— partly  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  huts, 
utUy  constructed  of  boughs,  and  covered  with  palm 
avea  These  habitations  seemed  aatirely  deserted, 
KJ  several  of  them  were  ruinous.  The  central  hut, 
kicb  represented  the  pavilion  of  the  leader,  was  dis- 
DRuiBhea  by  his  swallow-tailed  j;>ennon,  placed  on 
le  point  of  a  spear;  from  which  its  long  folds  dropt 
ononiess  ro  the  ground,  as  if  sickening  under  the 
orchiag  rays  of  toe  Asiatic  sun.  But  no  pages  or 
mine,  not  even  a  solitary  warder,  was  placed  by  the 
aUem  of  feudal  power  and  knightly  degrees.  If  its 
potation  defended  it  not  from  insult,  it  had  no  other 
uvd. 

Six  Kenneth  cast  a  melancholy  k)ok  around  hira, 
r^  ioppressing  his  feelings,  entered  the  hut,  making 
^pi  to  the  Baron  of  Gusland  to  follow.  He  also 
■t  aroond  a  glance  of  examination,  which  implied 
tjr  not  altogether  unmingled  with  C9ntempt,  to 
nich,  perhaps,  it  is  as  nearly  akin  as  it  is  said  to  be 
I  love.  He  then  stooped  his  lofty  crest,  and  entered 
k^wiyhut,  which  hisHiulky  form  seemed  almost  en- 
rdv  to  fill. 

Tiia  interior  of  the  hut  was  chiefly  occupied  bv  two 
tti.  One  was  empty,  but  composed  of  colfected 
avea.  and  spread  with  an  antelope's  hid&  It  seemed, 
mi  the  articles  of  armour  laid  beside  it,  and  from  a 
veifiz  of  silver,  carefully  and  reverentially  disposed 
;  the  bead,  to  be  the  couch  of  the  knight  himself, 
be  other  contained  the  invalid,  of  whom  Sir  Ken- 
i(h  had  spoken,  a  strong-built  and  harsh-featured 
an,  past,  as  his  looks  betokened,  the  middle  age  of 
Gbl  His  couch  was  trimmed  more  softly  than  his 
iMer'fl^  and  it  was  plain,  that  the  more  courtly 
inneots  of  the  latter,  the  loose  robe,  in  which  the 
lights  showed  themselves  on  padfic  occasions,  and 
le  other  little  spare  articles  of  dress  and  adornment, 
id  been  applied  by  Sir  Kenneth  to  the  accommoda- 
Ml  of  his  sick  domestic.  In  an  outward  part  of  the 
It,  which  yet  was  within  tho  range  of  the  English 
iron's  eye,  a  boy,  rudely  attired  with  buskins  of 
jer'a  hide,  a  bhiecapor  bonnet,  and  a  doublet,  whose 
iginal  finery  was  much  tarnished,  sat  on  his  knees 
f  a  chafing  dish  filled  with  charcoal,  cooking  upon 

Ste  of  iron  the  cakes  of  barley-bread,  which  were 
and  still  are,  a  favourite  food  with  the  Scottish 
ie.  Part  of  an  antelope  was  suspended  against 
le  of  tbe  main  props  of  the  hut*  nor  was  it  difficult 
know  how  it  nad  been  procured ;  for  a  large  stag 
eybound.  nobler  in  size  and  appearance  than  those 
'«D  which  guarded  King  Richard's  sick-bed,  lay  eye- 
I;  the  process  of  baking  the  cake.  The  sagacious 
iiinal,  on  their  first  entrance,  uttered  a  stiflea  growl, 
bich  sounded  from  his  deep  chest  like  distant  tiuin- 
r.  But  he  saw  his  master,  and  acknowledged  his 
Bsence  by  wagging  his  tail  and  couching  his  head, 
ctaining  fVom  more  tumultuous  or  noisy  greeting, 
if  his  noble  instinct  had  Uught  him  the  propriety 
nienoe  in  a  sick  man's  chamber. 
Beside  the  couch,  sat  on  a  cushion,  also  composed 
ikioa,  the  Moorish  physician  of  wtiom'Sir  Kenneth 
(d  spoken,  cross-legged,  after  the  Eastern  fashion. 
^  imperfect  tight  showed  little  of  him,  save  that  the 
wer  part  of  his  face  was  covered  with  a  long  black 
•rd,  which  descended  over  his  brtast—lhat  he  wore 
bign  tolpaeh^  a  Tartar  cap  of  the  lamb's  wool  man- 
Bctured  at  Astracan,  bearing  the  same  dusky 
lour,  and  that  his  an^le  caftain,  or  Turkish  robe, 
M  also  of  a  dark.  hue.   Two  piercing  eyes,  which 


gleamed  with  onusual  histr&  were  the  only  lini- 
ments of  his  visage  that  could  be  discerned  amid  the 
darkness  m  which  he  was  enveloped.  The  English 
lord  stood  silent  with  a  sort  of  rrverential  awe;  tat, 
notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  his  general  befuing, 
a  scene  of  distress  and  poverty,  firmly  endured  with- 
out complaint  or  murmur,  would  at  any  time  hate 
claimed  more  reverence  from  Thomas  de  Vaux,  than, 
would  all  the  splendid  formalities  of  a  royalpresence-  ^ 
chamber,  unless  that  presence-chamber  were  King 
Richard's  own.  Kofiiing  was,  for  a  time,  heard,  but 
the  heavy  and  regular  breathings  of  the  invalid,  who 
seemed  in  profound  repose. 

"He  hath  not  slept  for  six  nights  before."  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  '*  as  I  am  assured  by  the  youth,  his  attend- 
ant" 

"  Ndble  Scot,"  said  Thomas  de  Taux,  grasping  tbe 
Scottish  knight's  hand,  with  a  pressure  which  had 
more  of  cordiality  than  he  permitted  his  words  to 
ntter,  "  this  gear  must  be  amended—Your  esquire  it 
but  too  evil  fed  and  looked  to." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  speech,  he  naturally  raised 
his  voice  to  its  usual  decided  tone.  The  nek  man  waa 
disturbed  in  his  slumbers. 

**  My  master,"  he  said,  mnrmnring  as  in  a  dream, 
"  noble  Sir  Kenneth—taste  not,  to  you  as  to  me,  the 
waters  of  the  Clyde  cold  and  refreshing,  after  the 
brackish  springs  of  Palestine  7" 

"  He  dreams  of  his  native  land,  and  is  happy  in  his 
idumbers,"  whispered  Sir  Kenneth  to  De  Vaux ;  but 
haci  scarce  uttered  the  words,  when  the  physicicn. 
arising  from  the  place  which  he  had  taken  near  the 
couch  of  the  sick,  and  laying  the  hand  of  the  patient, 
whose  pulse  he  had  been  carefully  watching,  quietly 
npon  the  couch,  came  to  the  two^ knights,  and  taking, 
them  each  by  the  arm,  while  he  intimated  to  them  to 
remain  silent,  led  them  to  the  front  of  the  hut. 

"In  the  name  of  lasa  Ben  Mariam,"  he  mk), 
^  whom  we  honour  as  you,  though  not  with  the  same 
blinded  superstition,  disturb  not  the  efiect  of  the 
blessed  medicine  of  which  he  hath  partaken.  To 
awaken  him  now,  is  death  or  deprive non  of  reason ; 
but  return  at  the  hour  when  the  Muezzin  calls  fi>om 
the  minaret  to  evening  prayer  in- the  mosque,  and,  if 
left  undisturbed  until  then,  I  promise  you,  this  same 
Frankish  soldier  shall  be  able,  without  prejudice  to 
his  health,  to  hold  some  brief  converse  with  you,  on 
any  matters  on  which  either,  and  especiaUy  his  mas- 
ter, may  have  to  question  him."  . 

The  knights  retreated  before  the  authoritative  com- 
mands of  the  leech,  who  seemed  fully  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  the  Eastern  proverb,  that  the  sick 
chamber  of  the  patient  is  the  kingdom  of  the  physi- 
cian. 

They  pansed,  and  remainefl  stai^ding  tot^tber,  St 
the  dcior  of  the  hut.  Sir  Kenneth,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  expected  his  visiter  to  say  farewell— and  De 
Vaux,  as  if  he  had  something  on  nie  mind  which  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  The  hound,  however,  bod 
pressed  out  of  the  tent  after  them,  and  now  thnist  his 
long  rough  countenance  into  the.hand  of  his  master, 
as  u  mapfestly  soliciting  some  mark  of  hie  kindness. 
He  haa  no  sooner  received  the  notice  which  he  de- 
sired, in  the  shape  of  a  kind  word  and  slight  caress, 
iharv  eager  to  acKnowlcdge  his  gratiiude,  and  ioy  for 
his  master's  return,  he  fiew  off  at  full  speed,  galloping 
in  full  career,  ana  with  ontsn^tched  toil  nere  and 
there,  about  and  around,  crossways  and  endlong, 
through  the  decayed  huts,  and  the  esplanade  we  have 
described,  but  never  transgressing  thow  precmcts 
which  his-sSgacity  knew  were  protected  by  his  mas- 
ter's pennon.  After  a  few  gambote  of  this  kind,  the 
dog,  coming  close  up  to  his  master,  laid  at  once  aside 
his  firolicsome  mooct  relapsed  into  his  usual  gravity 
and  slowness  of  gesmre  and  deportment,  and  looked 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  that  any  thing  should  have 
moved  him  to  depart  so  far  out  of  his  sober  self- 
controL  .  .,     ,  ,     «. 

Both  knights  looked  on  with  nleasine:  fiw.Sir 
Kenneth  was  justly  proud  of  his  noble  hoimd,  and  the 
northern  English  baron  was  of  course  an  adnrurer  of 
the  chase,  and  a  judge  of  the  animal's  merits. .    _ 

"  A  right  able  dfog,^'  he  said :  "  I  think,  fair  sin  KlnK 
Richard^bath  not  an  akm  which  may  match  him,  il 
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he  be  88  etanch  as  he  is  swift.  .  But  let  me  pray  yao— 
■peaking  in  all  ^onour  and  kindness— have  you  not 
heard  the  proclamation,  tjiat  no  one,  nnder  the  rank 
of  earl,  shall  keep  hunting  dogs  within  King  Rich- 
ard's camp,  without  the  royal  license,  whioln,  I  think, 
Sir  Kenneth,  hath  not  been  issued  to  you  7—1  speak 
«a  Master  of  the  Horse."  f 

"And  I  answer  as  a  free  Scottish  knight,"  said 
^Kenneth,  sternly.  "For  the  present  I  follow  the 
'banner  of  England,  but  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have 
ever  subjected  myself  to  the  forest-laws  of  that  king- 
dom, nor  have  I  such  respect  for  them  as  would  in- 
cline me  to  dp  so.  When  the  trumpet  sounds  to  arms, 
my  foot  is  in  the  stirrup  ae  soon  as  any— when  it 
clangs  for  the  charge,  my  lance  has  not  yet  been  the 
last  laid  in  the  rest.  But  for  my  hours  ofliberty  or  of 
idftenees,  JCing  Richard  has  no  title  to  bar  my  recrea- 
tion." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  De  Vaux,  **  it  is  a  folly  to  dis- 
obey the  King's  ordinance— so,  with  your  good  leave, 
I,  as  having  authority  in  that  matter,  will  send  you  a 
protection  for  myfriend  here." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  Scot,  coldly;  "but  be 
knows  my  allotted  quarters,  and  within  these  I  can 
protect  hini  myself.— And  yeL"  he-  said,  suddenly 
changing  his  manner,  "  this  is  but  a  cold  return  for  a 
well-meant  kindness.  I  thank  you,  my  lord,  most 
heartily.  The  King's  equerries,  or  prickers,  might 
find  Koswal  at  disadvantage,  and  do  him  some  m- 
jory,  which  I  should  not,  perhaps,  be  slow  In  return- 
ing, and  so  ill  might  come  of  it.  You  have  seen  so 
much  of  my  housekeeping,  my  lord,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  ^  that  I  need  not  shame  to  say  that  Roswal  is 
our  principal  purveyor ;  and  well  I  hope  our  Lion 
Ricluutl  will  not  be  like  the  lion  in  the  minstrel  fable, 
that  went  a-hundng,  and  kept  the  whole  booty  to 
himself  I  cannot  think  he  would  grudge  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, who  follows  him  faithfully,  his  hour  of  sport, 
and  his  morsel  of  game,  more  especially  when  other 
food  is  hard  enough  to  come  by." 

"By  npr  faith,  you  do  the  King  no  more  than  jus- 
tiee— and  yet,  said  the  baron,  "  there  is  something  in 
these  words,  vert  and  venison,  that  turns  the  very 
brains  of  our  Norman  princes." 

"We  have  heard  of  late,"  said  the  Scot,  "by  min- 
strels and  pilgrims,  that  your  outlawed  yeomen  have 
^  formed  great  bands  in  the  shires  of  York  and  Not- 
tingham, having  at  their  head  a  most  stout  archer, 
called  Robin  Hood,  with  his  lieutenant.  Little  John. 
Methinks  it  were  better  that  Richard  relaxed  his 
ibrest-code  in  England,  than  endeavoured  to  enforce  it 
in  the  Holy  Land." 
, "  Wild  work,  SJr  Keimeth,"  replied  De  Vaux,  shrug- 
,  ging  his  shoulders,  as  one  who  would  avoid  a  perilous 
or  unpleasingtopic— "a  mad  world,  sir.— I  must  now 
bid  you  adieu,  having  presently  to  return  to  the  King's 
paviKon.  At  vespers,  I  will  again,  with  your  leave, 
▼isit  your  quarters,  and  speak  with  this  same  infidel 
plvysician.  I  would,  in  the  mean  time,  were  it  no  of- 
fence, willingly  send  you  what  would  somewhat  mend 
your  cheer."^  ^ 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  but  it  needs 
not:  Roswal  hath  already  stocked  my  larder  for  two 
weeks,  since  the  sun  of  Palestine,  if  it  brings  diseases, 
serves  also  to  d\y  venison." 

The  two  wamors  parted  much*  better  friends  than 
they  had  met ;  but  ere  they  separated,  Thomas  de 
Vaux  informed  himself  at  more  length  of  tlie  circum- 
stances attending  the  mission  of  the  Eastern  physi- 
cian, and  received  from  the  Scottish  knight  the 
credentials  which  he  had  brought  to  King  Ri^ard  on 
the  part  ot  Saladin. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
A  wlw  phjflieiao,  ikiird  oar  woaiidi  to  heal, 
la  mora  than  annief  to  Uie  common  weal.— PoP8*8  Nad, 

"This  is  a  strange  tale,  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  siok 
monarch,  when  he  had  heard  the  report  of  the  trusty 
llaron  of  Gilsland;  "art  thou  sure  this  Scottish  man 
n  a  tall  man  and  true?" 

** I  cannot  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  jealous  Bor- 
derer ;  "  I  live  a  little  too  near  the  Scots  to  gather 
much  troth  among  them,  having  found  them  ever  fair 


and  false.  But  this  fnan's  bearing  »  thtt  of  a  tm 
man,  were  he  devil  as  well  as  a  Scot— that  X  mil 
needs  s.iy  for  him  in  conscience." 

"  And  for  his  cjirriage  ds  a  knight,  how  n/st  dio^ 
De  VauxT'  demanded  the  King. 

"It  is  your  Msyesty's  business  more  than  mm 
to  note  men^s  bearings :  and  I  warrant  yoa  ht«i 
noted  the  manner  in  which  this  man  of  the  Leo- 
pard hath  borne  liimaeifl  He  hath  beea  xuO  wel 
spoken  of." 

"  A  nd  justly,  Thomas,"  said  the  King.  "  We  bais 
ourselves  witnessed  him.  It  is  indeed  our  putposi 
in  placing:  ourselves  ever  in  the  front  of  battle,  to  see 
how  our  liegemen  and  Ibllowers  acquit  tbemsdvai, 
and  not  from  a  desire  to  accumulate  vain  glory  to 
ourselves  as  some  have  supposed.  We  know  Ae 
vanity  of  the  praise  pf  man,  which  is  but  a  vapoi^ 
and  buckle  on  our  armour  for  other  purposes  thin  ii 
win  it." 

De  Vaux  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  KLngmakt 
a  declaration  so  inconsisteut  with  his  nature,  and  be- 
lieved at  first  that  nothing  short  of  the  appmadi  «i 
death  cOuld  have  brought  him  to  speak  in  depreciidiif 
terms  of  military  renown,  which  was  the  verr  bifm 
of  his  nostrils.  But  recollecting  he  had  met  the  nfil 
confessor  in  the  outer  pa  vilnn,  Be  was  shrewd  611019 
to  place  this  temporary  self-abasement  to  the  Aad 
the  reverend  man^s  lesson,  and  sufiei«l  the  King  H 
proceed  without  reply. 

"Yes,"  continued  Richard,  "I  have  indeed  naifcfll 
the  manner  in  which  this  knight  does  his  devoir.  Mj 
leading-stai!'  were  not  worth  a  fbors  bauble,  had  m 
escaped  my  notice— and  he  had  ere  now  tasted  ofttf 
bounty,  but  that  I  have  also  marked  his  oyerweeati 
and  audacious  presumption." 

"My  liege,"  said  the  Baron  of  Oilsland,  obsenriiBC 
the  King*s  countenance  change,  "  I  fear  I  havetiiBS- 
gressed  your  pleasure  in  lending  some  coontenaooe  » 
his  transgression." 

,  "How,  De  Multon.  thou 7"  sakl  the  King,  oa^ 
tracting  his  brows,  ana  speaking  in  a  tone  ot  tain 
surprise.^"  Thou  countenance  his  insolence?— It  csi- 
not  be." 

"Nay,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  to  remind foo^ 
that  I  have  by  mine  office  rii^t  to  grant  liberty^  to  met 
of  gentle  blood,  to  keep  them  a  hound  or  two  witfaa 
camp,  just  to  cherish  the  noble  art  of  venerie;  and 
besides,  it  were  a  sin  to  have  maimed  or  harmed  s 
a  thing  so  noble  as  this  gentleman's  dog.** 

'*  Has  he  then  a  dog  so  handsome  T'  said  the  1^ 

".A  most  perfect  creature  of  Heaven,"  said  ife 
baron,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  field-sports—"  ofdi 
noblest  Northern  breed—deep,  in  the  chest,  strong  ii 
the  stem,  black  colour,  and  brindled  on  the  breast  tei 
legs— not  spotted  with  white,  but  just  shaded  ■» 
gray— strength  to  pull  down  a  bull— swiftness  to  oott 
an  antelope?' 

The  King  laughed  at  his  enthushism.  **  Well,  tbM 
hast  ^vennim  leave  to  keep  the  hound,  so  there  s« 
end  of  it  Be  not,  however,  liberal  of  your  iiccBfli 
among  those  knights  adventurers,  who  have  no  jama 
or  leader  to  depend  upon— they  are  ungovernable, bl 
leave  no  gakne  in  Palestine.— But  to  this  piece  rf 
learned  heathenesse— say'st  thou  the  Scot  met  faiaim 
the  desert?" 

"  No,  my  liege,  the  Scot's  tale  rans  thus : — HewM 
despatched  to  the  old  hermit  of  Engaddi.  of  wfam 
men  talk  so  much' 

"'Sdeath  and  hellf  said  Richard,  startinr  m 
"By  whom  despatched,  and  for  what?  Who  amm 
send  any  one  Uiither,  when  our  Queen  was  in  iha 
Convent  of  Engaddi,  upon  her  pilgrima^se  for  «r 
recovery?" 

"  The  Council  of  the  Crusade  sent  him,  ray  k»i* 
answered  the  Baron  de.Vauz;  "for  what  poipos^ 
he  declined  to  account  to  me.  I  think  it  19  scant 
known  in  the  camp  thac  your  royal  consort  is  oa  « 
pilgrimage— and  even  the  princes  may  not  have  hm^ 
aware^  as  the  Queen  has  been  sequestered  from  eoi^  ^ 
pany  ance  your  love  prohibited  her  attendance  incMlul 
of  infection." 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  lopked  into,"  said  Richard.— "Sb 
this  Scottish  man,  this  envoy,  met  with  a  v  '  '^ 
physician  at  the  grotto  of  Engaddi— ha  1" 
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"  Not  Bo^mv  fie|{&'*  replied  De  Vaux ;  "  bat  he  met, 
I  think,  near  that  place,  with  a  Saracen  Eftiir  with 
whom  be  had  some  miUe  in  the  way  of  proof  of  valour, 
and  finding  him  worthy  to  bear  brave  men  eompany, 
they  went  toother,  as  errant  knights  are  wont,  to  the 
grotto  of  En^addL" 

Here  De  \  aux  stopped,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  can  tell  a  long  story  in  a  sentence. 

**  And  did  ihey  there  meet  tfaephysician  T*  demwada^ 
the  King,  impatiently. 

''No,  my  liege,"  replied  De  Vaux ;  **but  the  Sara- 
sen,  learning  your  Mioesty'  s  ^vous  illnese^  undertook 
that  Saladin  should  send  his  own  physician  to  you. 
and  with  many  assurances  of  his  eminent  skill ;  and 
he  came  to  the  grotto  accordingly,  alter  the  Scottish 
knight  bad  tarned  a  day  for  him  and  more.  He  is 
attended  as  if  he  were  a  prince,  with  drums  and  ata- 
Ms,  and  servants  on  horse  and  foot,  and  brings  with 
liim  lecteis  of  credence  from  Saladin." 

**  Have  they  been  examined  by  Giacomo  Lofedani?" 

**  I  showed  them  to  the  interpreter  ore  biingmg  them 
bithei^  and  behold  their  contents  in  Englisri." 

Richard  took  a  scroll,  in  which  were  inscribed  these 
words: — "The  blessing  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet 
Mahomroed,  ["Out  upon  the  hound!"  said  Richard, 
il^ttingin  contempt,by  wayof  interjtetion ;]  Saladin, 
kiflg  of  kingBk  Soldan  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  the  lif;ht 
anaiGfugo  of  the  earth,  to  the  jRreat  Melech  Ric, 
Bichard  of  England,  greeting.  Whereas,  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  hand  of  sickness  hath  been 
heavy  apoa  thee,  our  royal  brother,  and  that  thou 
hast  with  thee  only  such  Nazarene  and  Jewish  medi- 
ciners,  as  work  without  the  blessing  of  Allah  and  our 
holy  Prophet,  ("Confnsion  on  his  head !"  again  mut- 
tered the  English  monarch,]  we  have  therefore  sent 
to  tend  and  wait  upon  thee  at  this  time,  the  physician 
to  oar  own  person,  Adonbec  el  Hakim,  before  whose 
face  the  angel  Azrael*  spreads  his  wings,  and  departs 
from  the  sick  chamber;  who  knows  the  virtues  of 
herbs  and  stones,  the  path  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stan^  and  can  save  man  from  all  that  is  not  written 
on  his  forehead.  And  this  we  do,  praving  you  heartily 
to  honour  and  make  use  of  his  skill :  not  only  that 
we  may  do  service  to  thy  worth  and  valour,  which 
ia  the  glory  of  all  the  nations  of  Prangistan,  but 
that  we  may  bring  the  controversy  which  is  at  pre- 
sent between  us  to  an  end,  either  by  honourable 
agreement,  or  by  open  trial  thereof  with  our  weapons, 
in  a  fair  neld;  seeing  that  it  neither  becomes  thy 
piaoe  and  courage,  to  die  the  death  of  a  slave  who 
hath  been  overwrought  by  his  task-master,  nor  befits 
it  oor  fame  that  a  brave  adversary  be  snatched  from 
our  weanon  by  such  a  disease.    And,  therefore,  may 

the  holy" 

.  **  Hold,  hold,"  said  Richard,  I  will  have  no  more  of 
his  dog  of  a  Prophet !  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  the 
valiant  and  worthy  Soldan  should  believe  in  a  dead 
dog. — Yes,  I  will  see  his  physician.  I  will  put  myself 
into  the  charge  of  this  Hakim— I  will  repay  the  noble 
Soldan  his  generosity— I  will  meet  jSaladin  in  the 
field,  as  he  so  worthily  proposes,  and  he  shall  havo 
no  cwise  to  term  Richard  of  England  ungrc^tpful.  I 
will  Ftrike  him  to  the  earth  with  my^  batti«-axe— I 
will  convert  him  to  the  Holy  Church  with  such  blows 
as  he  has  rarely  endured— Ho  shall  recant  his  errors 
before  my  good  cross-handled  sword,  and  I  will 
have  him  baptized  in  the  battle-field,  from  my  own 
helmet,  though  the  cleansing  waters  weft  nuxed  with 
the  blood  of  u^  both.— Haste,  Do  Vaux,  why  dost  thou 
delay  a  conclusion  so  pleasing?  Fetch  the  Hakim 
hithSr." 

**  My  lord"  said  the  baron,  who  perhaps  saw  some 
Mceesioo  oi  fever  in  thisoverflow  of  confidence,  "be- 
think you,  the  Soldan  is  a  pagan,  and  that  you  are  his 
moat  formidable  enemy" 

"  Forwhich  reason  he  is  the  more  bound  to  do  me 
•ervice  in  this  matter,  lest  a  paltry  fever  end  the  quar- 
rel betwixt^^wo  such  kings.  I  tell  thee,  he  loves  me 
as  I  love  him— as  noble  adversaries  ever  love  each 
other— by  my  honour,  it  were  ain  to  doubt  his  good 
•faith!" 

"Nevertheless,  my  lord,  it  were  weH  to  wait  the 
'0ueof  these  medicines  upon  the  Scottish  squire," 

1,      ,,  »  TImj  AD(d  of  D«ath. 
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said  the  Lord  of  GKIaland :  **  mr  own  hfe  depends  upon 
it,  for  worthy  were  I  to  die  like  a  dog,  dki  I  proceed 
rashly  in  this  matter,  and  make  shipwreck  of  the  weal 
of  Christendom." 

"•I  never  knew  thee  before  hesitate  for  fear  of  life,*' 
said  Richard,  upbraidingly. 

"Nor  would  I  now,  my  liege."  replied  the  stont- 
hearted  baron,  "  save  that  yours  lies  at  pledge  as  wall  ' 

as  my  own." 

"  Well,  thou  suroicious  mortal,"  answered  Richard, 
"begone  then,  ana  watch  the  progress  of  this  remedy. 
I  could  almost  wish  it  might  either  cure  or  kill  me,  lor 
I  am  weary  of  lying  here  Tike  an  ox  dying  of  the  mur- 
rain, when  tambours  are  beating,  horses  stamping, 
and  trumpets  sounding  without.'" 

The  baron  hastily  departed,  resolved,  however,  to 
communicate  his  errand  to  some  churchman^  as  he 
felt  soineUiing  burdened  in  conscience  at  tlie  idea  of 
his  master  being  attended  by  an  unbeliever. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  the  first  to  whom  he 
confided  his  doubts,  knowing  his  interest  with  his 
master,  Richard,  who  both  loved  and  honoured  that 
sagacious  prela  te.  The  bishop  heard  the  doubts  whidi 
De  Vaux  stated,  with  that  acuteness  of  intelligence 
which  distinguishes  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
religious  scniples  of  De  Vaux  he  treated  with  aa  much 
lightness  as  propriety  permitted  him  to  exhibit  on  such 
a  subject  to  a  lav  man. 

"  Mediciners,'*^  he  said,  "  like  the  medicines  which 
they  emploj'ed,  were  often  useful,  though  the  one  were 
by  oirth  or  manners  the  vilest  of  humanity,  as  the 
others  are,  in  many  cases,  extracted  from  the  basest 
materials.  Men  may  use  the  assistance  of  pagans 
and  infidels,"  he  continued,  "in  their  need,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think,  that  one  cause  of  their  being  per 
mitted  to  remain  on  earth,  is  that  they  might  minister 
to  the  convenience  of  true  Christians— Tlius,, we  law- 
fully make  slaves  of  heathen  captives.— Again,"  pro- 
ceeded the  prelate,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pnmi- 
Uve  Christians  used  the  services  of  the  unconverted 
heathen— thus,  in  the'ship  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the 
blessed  Apostle  Paul  sailed  to  Italy,  the  sailors  were 
doiibtlesspagansj-yet  what  said  the  holy  saint  when 
their  ministry  was  needful — '  A't*i  hi  in  naui  manw 
riT^t,  V08  talvi  JUri  non  poteatia—ViAesa  these  men 
abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved.'  Again,  Jews 
are  infidels  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  JMahommcdaps. 
But  there  are  few  physicians  in  the  camp  excepting 
Jews,  and  such  ere  employed  without  scandal  or  scru- 
ple. Therefore  Mahommcdans  may  be  used  for  their  » 
service  in  that  capacity— gixod  erat  demonUrandum,** 

This  reasoning  entirely  removed  the  scruplea  ol 
Thomas  de  Vaux,""  who  was  particularly  moved  bj 
the  Latin  quotation,  as  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  it. 

But  the  Bishop  proceeded  with  far  less  fluency,  when 
he  considered  the  possibility  of  the  Saracen's  acting 
with  had  fniih;  and  here  he  came  not  to  a  speedy 
decision.  The  baron  showed  him  the  letters  of  cre- 
dence. He  read  and  re-read  them,  and  compared  the 
onVmal  with  the  translation. 

*  It  is  a  dish  choicely  cooked,"  he  said,  "  to  the  pa- 
late of  King  Richard,  and  I  cannot  but  have  my  suspi- 
cions of  the  wily  Saracen.  They  are  curious  in  ino 
art  of  poisons,  andean  so  temper  them  that  they  shall 
be  weeks  in  acting  upon  the  parly,  during  which  time 
the  perpetrator  has  leisure  to  escape.  Thry  can  iin- 
pregnate  cloth  and  leather,  nay,  eva.japer  and  parch- 
ment, with  the  most  subtle  venom— Our  Lady  forgive  • 
me !— And  wherefore,  knowing  this,  hold  1  tnese  let- 
ters of  credence  so  close  to  mv  face  7— Take  them,  Sir 
Thomas,  take  them  speedily."        '  ... 

Here  he  gave  thcin  at  arm's-length,  and  with  some 
appearance  of  haste,  to  the  baron.  '  But  come,  my 
Lord  de  Vaux,"  be  continued,  "wend  we  to  the  tent 
of  this  sick  squire,  where  we  shall  learn  whether  thia 
Hakim  hath  really  ihe  art  of  curing  which  he  pro» 
fesseth,  ere  we  cons?ider  whether  there  be  safety  m 
permitting  him  to  exercise  his  art  upon  King  Richard. 
—Yet,  hold !  let  me  first  take  my  pouncet-box,  for  • 
thesti  fevers  spread  like  an  infection.    I  would  advise 


you  to  use  dried  io*v?rnary  steeped  in  vinegar,  my 
1,  too,  know  something  of  the  healing  art,'* 
"I  thank  your  reverend  lordship,    replied  Thi 
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of  Gilsland ;  *'bat  had  I  been  ftocesqtUe  to  the  ferer,  I 
had  caught  it  lons-eince  by  the  bed  of  my  master.'* 

The  Bishop  of  Tyre  blushed,  for  he  had  rather  avoid- 
ed the  presence  oi  the  sick  moharch ;  and  he  bid  the 
baron  lead  on. 

As  they  paused  before  the  wretched  hut  in  which 
iCenneth  ot  the  Leopard  and  his  follower  abode,  the 
Bishop  said  to  De  Vaux,  "Now,  of  a  surety,  my  lord, 
these  Scottish  knights  have  worse  care  of  ^heir  fol- 
lowers than  we  of  our  don.  Here  is  a  knight,  valiant 
they  say  hi  battle,  and  thought  fitting  to  be  graced 
with  bhargesofweightin^time  of  truce,  whose  esquire 
of  the  body  is  lodged  worse  than  in  the  worst  dog- 
kennel  in  England.  What  say  you  of  your  neigh- 
bours r ' 

**That  a  master  doth  well  enough  for  his  servant, 
when  he  lodi>eth  him  in  no  worse  dwelling  than  his 
own,"  said  I)e  Vaox,  and  entered  the  hut* 

The  bishop  followed,  not  without  evident  reluc- 
tance ;  for  though  he  lacked  not  courage  in  some  re- 
spectsL  yet  ic  was  tempered  with  a  strong  and  lively 
regard  for  his  own  safety.  He  recollected,  however, 
the  necessity  there  was  for  judging  personally  of  the 
skill  of  the  Arabian  physiciaiL  and  entered  the  hut 
with  a  stateliness  of  manner,  calculated,  as  he  thought, 
to  impose  respect  on  the  stranger. 

The  prelate  was,  indeed,  a  striking  and  obmmand- 
ing  figure.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  eminently  hand- 
some, and,  even  in  age,  was  unwilling  to  appear  less 
80.  His  episcopal  dress  was  of  the  richest  fashion, 
trimmed  with  costly  fur,  and  surrounded  by  a  cope 
J"  of  curious  needle-work.  The  rings  on  his  fingers 
were  worth  a  goodly  barony,  and  the  hood  which  he 
wore,  though  now  unclasped  and  thrown  back  ibr 
heat,  had  studs  of  pure  gold  to  fasten  it  around  his 
throat  and  under  his  chin  when  he  so  inclined.  His 
lon^  beard,  now  silvered  with  age,  descended  over  his 
breast.  One  of  two  youthful  acolytes  who  attended 
him,  created  an  artificial  shade,  peculiar  then  to  the 
East,  by  bearing  over  his  head  an  umbrella  of  pal- 
metto leaves,  wnile  the  other  refreehed  his  reverend 
master  by  agitating  a  fan  of  peacock-feathers. 

When  the  Bisliop  of  Tyre  pntered  the  hut  of  the 
Scottish  knight,  the  master  was  absent;  and  the 
Moorish  physician,  whom  he  had  come  to  see,  s^t  in 
the  very  posture  in  which  Do  Vaux  had  left  him  seve- 
ral hours  before,  cross-legged  uoon  a  mat  made  of 
twisted  leaves,  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  who  ap- 
peared in  deep  slumber,  and  whose  pulse  he  felt  from 
time  to  time.  The  bishop  remained  standing  befbre 
him  in  silence  for  twO  three  minutes,  as  i£  expecting 
some  honourable  salutation,  or  at  least  that  the  Sara- 
cen would  seem  struck  with  the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance. But  Adonbecle  Hakim  took  no  notice  of  him 
beyond  a  passing  glance,  and  when  the  prelate  at 
length  saluted  him  in  the  lingua  franca  current  in  the 
country,  he  only  replied  by  the  ordinary  Oriental 
greeting,  "  Salam  aZicuwi— peace  be  with  you." 

*'  Art  thou  a  phvsicinn,  infidel  7"  ssiid  the  bishop, 
somewhat  niortifieci  at  this  cold  reception^-^"  I  would 
■peak  with  thee  on  that  art." 

"  If  thou  knewest  aught  of  medicine,"  answered  El 
Hakim,  "thou  wouldst  be  aware,  that  physicians 
hold  no  counsel  or  debate  in  the  sick  chamber  of 
their  patient.  Hear,"  he  added,  as  the  low  growling 
of  the  stag- hound  was  heard  from  the  inner  hut, 
"even  the  dog  might  teach  thee  reason,  Uleraat  His 
instinct  teaches  him  to  suppress  his  barking  in  the 
nek  man's  hearing.— Come  without  the  tent,"  aaid 
he,  rising  and  leading  the  way,  "if  thou  hast  aught 
to  say  with  me.". 

Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  the  Saracen 
leech's  dress,  and  his  inferiority  of  sijBe,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  tall  prelate  and  gi^ntic  English  ba- 
ron, there  was  something  striking  m  his  manner  and 
countenance,  wh'ch  prevented  the  Bishop  of  Tyre 
from  expressing  strongly  the  displeasure  tie  felt  at 
this  unceremonious  rebuke.  Wlien  without  the  hnt, 
he  ga2ed  upon  Adonbec  in  silence,  for  several  mi- 
nutes, before  he  could  fix  on  the  best  manner  to  renew 
the  conversation.  No  locks  were  seen  under  the  high 
bonnet  of  the  Arabian,  which  hid  also  part  of  a  brow 
'hat  seemed  lofty  and  expanded,  smooth,  and  free 
ffom.wrinkleSk  as  were  his  cheeks,  where  they  were 


eeen  under  the  shade  of  liie  Ions  benii   We  hase 
elsewhere  noticed  the  piercing  gualityofluBdaik  cysa. 

The  prelate,  struck  with  nis  appareot  yoodi,  ai 
length  broke  a  pause,  which  the  other  aeeiBed  m.  w» 
haste  to  interrupt,  by  demanding  of  die  Anbiaa  bow 
old  he  was  1 

"  The  yean  of  oidinaiy  men,"  said  the  Snraoe^ 
"are  counted  by  their  wrinkles;  those  of  tmrnet  kf 
their  studies.  I  dare  not  call  myself  older  than  a 
hundred  revolutions  of  the  Hegira/'* 

The  Baron  of  Giialand,  who  took  this  fiir  a  liten. 
assertion,  that  he  was  a  centary  oM,  looked  doeto-  ' 
fully  upon  the  prelate^ho,  though  he  better  oadv- 
stood  the  meaning  of  El  Hakim,  anewerad  hiaghMSe 
by  mveterioualy  shaking  his  head.  He  leaiugied  an 
air  01  importance,  when  he  again  authoritativeif  ds- 
manded,  what  eiidenoe  Adonbec  could  prodnoa  if 
his  medical  proficiency. 

"Ye  have  the  word  of  the  mighty  SaUdm,"  aai 
the  sage,  touching  his  eap  in  aign  of  reverence;  "a 
word  which  was  never  broken  towards  fiMd  orte 
—what,  Nazarene,  wouldst  tfaon  demand  more  7* 

"I  would  have  ocular  proof  of  thy  skill,"  aaid  Ai 
baron,  "and  without  it  thon  approachest  net  to  At 
oonch  of  King  Richard." 

"The  praise  of  the  physician,"  «dd  the  Aiahii, 
"  is  in  the  recovery  of  his  patient  Behold  this  as- 
geant,  whose  blood  has  Men  dried  np  bv  the  fntr 
which  haa  whitened  your  camp  with  skefetass^ewl 


against  which  the  art  of  vour  Na: 
been  like  a  ailken  doublet  against  a  Isnce  of  «mL 
Look  at  his  fingera  and  arms,  wastsd  like  the  cfavs 
and  shanks  of  tne  crane.  Death  had  this  noniH 
his  clutch  on  him  f  but  had  Azrael  been  on  oneain 
of  the  oouch,  I  being  on  the  otherhis  soul  ehoald  sit 
have  been  reft  from  his  body.  Disturb  me  not  «tt 
farther ^jiueetions,  but  await  the  eritiesl  imnote^  asl 
behold  in  silent  wonder  the  marvelloua  evcDL" 

The  physician  had  then  recourse  to  his  astroiiA^ 
the  oracle  of  Eastern  adenos,  and,  wstching  vidk 


grave  precision  until  the  precise  time  of  the  ( ^ 

prayer  had  arrived,  he  sunk  on  his  knefss,  with  m 
face  turned  to  Mecca,  and  recited  the  pedtMnse  vrfsA 
close  the  Moslemah's  day  of  toil.  The  bishop  and  lb 
English  baron  looked  on  each  other,  mean  wldk 
with  symptoms  of  contempt  and  indwnatio^  tat 
neither  judged  it  fit  to  interrupt  EI  Hakim  m  lb 


the  patient  lay  extended,  he  drew  a  sponge  fiaa  a 
small  silver  box,  dipt  perhaps  in  some  aromaiieifc- 
tilladon ;  for  when  he  put  it  to  the  sleeper's  noae^ls 
sneezed,  awoke^  and  looked  wildly  around.  He  w^ 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  as  he  sat  up  almost  naked  oa  hs 

couch,  the  bones  and  cartikees  as  visible  '* ^ 

the  jiurface  of  his  skin,  as  if  they  had  n 

clothed  with  flesh ;  his  nee  was  loni^  and 

with  wrinkles,  but  his  eye,  though  it  wandered  a| 
first,  became  gradually  more  settled.  He  socmed  H 
be  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  dignified  viaitea^  ftf 
he  attempted  feebly  to  pull  the  coveniiff  ttom  bt 
head,  in  token  of  reverence  as  he  inquirea,  in  a  flb* 
dued  and  submissive  voice,  for  his  master. 

**  Do  you  know  us,  vassal  V  said  tfie  Xjctti  m 
Gilsland. 

"  Not  perfectly,  mv  lord,"  replied  the  sqnne,  &ia^ 
"  My  sleep  has  been  long  and  full  of  dreams.  Y^n 
know  that  you  are  a  great  Englisli  lord,  as  Wfrti 
by  the  red  cross,  and  this  a  holy  prdate^  whoas  !!■»< 
ing  I  crave  on  me  a  poor  sinner." 

^'  Thou  hast  it— BenedUtio  Domini  ni  i 

said  the  prelate,  making  the  sign  of  the , 

without  approachmg  nearer  to  the  patient's  bed. 

"Your  eyes  witness"  said  the  Arabian,  '^tbe  iem 
hath  been  subdned~ne  speaks  with  calnmeas  aal, 
recollection-— his  pulse  beats  composedly 
try  its  pulsations  yoonelf." 

The  prelate  declined  the  experiment;   bol  

mas  of  Gilsland,  more  determmed  on  makbigihM 
trial,  did  so,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  few  «b» 
indeed  gone. 

*  Meaning,  that  hit  attainmeota  v 
besB  made  m  a  bowired  jraaia. 
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"  This  IB  most  wonderfal,"  raid  the  knight,  look* 
hig  to  the  bishop;  **tlie  man  is  assuredly  cured.  I 
most  conduct  this  mediciner  presently  to  King  Rich- 
ard's tent— What  thinks  your  reverence  7" 

**  Stay,  let  me  finish  one  cure  ere  I  commence  an- 
other," said  the  Ar«b;  **I  will  pass  with  you  whea 
I  have  given  my  patient  the  second  cup  of  this  most 
hoj?  elixir?' 

So  saying  he  pulled  out  a  silver  cun,  and  filling  it 
with  water  from  a  gourd  which  stood  oy  the  bod-side, 
he  next  drew  forth  a  small  silken  bag  made  of  net- 
work, twisted  with  silver,  the  contents  of  which  the 
bystanders  could  not  diijcover,  and  immersing  it  in 
tae  cop,  continued  to  watch  it  in  silence  during  the 
Rwce  of  f  ve  minutes.  It  seemed  to  the  spectators  as 
if  some  effervescence  took  place  during  the  operation, 
but  if  so.  it  instantly  subsided. 

**  Drink,"  said  the  physician  to  the  sick  man^ 
"^eep,  and  awaken  fi«e'from  malady." 

"  Aiid  with  this  simple'Seemins  draught,  thou  wilt 
midertake  to  cure  a  monarch  1"^  said  the  Bishop  of 
Tyre. 

^  I  have  cored  a  beggar,  as  yon  may  behold,"  replied 
the  sage:  "  Are  the  kings  of  Frangistan  made  of 
other  clay  than  the  meanest  of  their  subjects?" 

'*  Let  us  have  him  presently  to  the  King,"  said  the 
Baron  of  Gilsland.  "  He  hath  shown  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  secret  which  may  restore  his  health.  If  he 
ftfls  to  exercise  it,  1  will  put  himself  past  the  power 
of  medicine." 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hut,  the  sick  man, 
raising  his  voice  as  much  as  his  weakness  permittid, 
exclaimed,  "  Revemed  father,  noble  knight,  and  you, 
kind  leech,  if  yon  would  have  me  sleep  and  reco- 
ver, tell  me  in  charity  what  is  become  of  my  dear 
master  r* 

'*  He  is  upon^  distant  expedition,  friend."  replied 
tfie  prelate ;  "  on  an  honourable  embassy,  which  may 
(ietam  him  for  some  days." 

**Nay,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland.  "why  deceive 
fhe  poor  fellow  1— Friend,  thy  master  has  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  you  will  presently  see  him." 

The  invalid  held  up,  as  if  in  thankfulness,  his  wasted 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  resisting  no  longer  the  sopori- 
fiatnis  operation  of  the  elixir,  simk  down  in  a  gentle 


fou  are  a  better  physician  than  I,  Sir  Thomas" 
said  the  prelate ;  "  a  soothing  falsehood  is  fitter  for 
a  sick  room  than  an  nnpleasing  truth." 

"How  mean  you,  my  reverend  lord?"  said  de 
Vaox,  hastily.  *'Thmk  you  I  would  tell  a  falsehood 
to  aave  the  fives  of  a  dozen  such  asiie  1" 

•*  YiMi  said"  replied  the  bishop,  with  manifest  symp- 
toms of  alarm—"  you  said  the  esoiiire's  master  was 
returned—he^  I  mean,  of  the  Coucnant  Leopard?"  - 

"And  he  t#  returned,"  said  De  Vaux.  "I  spoke 
vnth  him  but  a  few  hours  atnoe.  This  learned  leech 
»mc  in  his  company." 

"Holy  Virgin  I  why  told  you  not  of  his  return  to 
ne  V*  saki  the  bishop,  in  evklent  perturbation. 

**  Did  I  not  say  that  this  same  Knight  of  the  Leo- 
mrd  had  returned  in  companv  with  the  physician  ?— 
'  thought  I  had."  replied  De  Vaux,  cnrele8<>ly ;  *  but 
rhat  signified  his  return,  to  the  skill  of  the  physi- 
ian,  or  the  cure  of  his  Majesty?** 

"  M Qch,  Sir  Thomas— it  signified  much,**  saui  the 
bishop,  clenching  his  bands,  pressing  his  loot  against 
he  earth,  and  giving  signs  oi^  impatience,  as  if  in  an 
iFoluntary  manner.  But  where  can  he  be  gone 
ow,  this  same  knight  ?— Ood  be  with  us— here  may 
e  some  fatal  errors!" 

'*  Yonder  serf  in  the  outer  space,**  said  De  Vaux, 
ot  without  wonder  at  the  bishop's  emotion,  "can 
rob&biy  Cell  ns  whiiher  hie  master  hos  gone.* 
The  lad  was  summoned,  and,  in  a  language  nearly 
ktfomprehensible  to  them,  gave  them  at  length  to 
nderstand,  that  an  oiiicer  hud  summoned  his  mas- 
T  to  the  royal  tent,  some  time  before  their  arrival  at 
lat  of  his  master.  The  anxiety  of  the  bishop  ap- 
iured  to  rise  to  the  highest,  and  became  evident  to 
e  Vaux,  thoughlieijther  an  acute  observer,  nor  of  a 
vpiciona^  temper.  But  with  his  anxiety  seemed  to 
crease  bla  wish  to  keep  it  subdued  and  unobserved. 
'j&  took  s  hasty  leave  of  De  Vaux,  who  looked  i 
S  A 


after  him  with  astoniahment ;  and,  titer  shmgsiiiR 
up  his  shouklera  in  silent  wonder,  proceedMTla 
conduct  the  Arabian  physician  to  the  tent  "Murr. 
Richard. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Thin  i*  the  Prince  of  Leeehet ;  fever,  plexoe. 
Cold  riteum,  and  hot  podat ra,  do  but  look  on  _ 
Aad  quit  Uieir  f  rup  upoo  Uie  tortured  linewe. 


Trs  Baron  of  Gilsland  walked  with  slow^ep  and 
an  anxious  countenance  towards  the  royal  pavilion. 
He  had  much  difiSdence  of  his  own  capacity,  esoept 
in  a  fiekl  of  battle,  and,  conscious  of  no  very  acuta 
intellect,  was  usually  contented  to  wonder  at  circum- 
stances, which  a  man  of  livelier  imagination  wouU 
have  endeavoured  to  investigate  and  undenund,  or 
at  least  would  have  made  the  subject  of  speculation. 
But  it  seemed  very  extraordinary,  even  to  him,  that 
the  attentwn  of  the  bishop  should  have  been  at  once 
abstracted  from  all  reflection  on  the  marvellous  cure 
which  they  had  wimessed,  and  upon  the  probability 
it  afTorded  of  Richard  being  restored  to  health,  by 
what  seemed  a  very  trivial  piece  of  information,  an- 
nouncing the  motions  of  a  beggarly  Scottish  knight, 
than  whom  Thomas  of  Gilsland  knew  nothing 
within  the  circle  of  gentle  blood  more  unimportant 
or  contemptible ;  and,  despite  his  usual  habit  of  paa- 
sivclv  beholding  passing  events,  the  baron's  spirit 
toiled  with  unwonted  attempts  to  form  conjectursa  on 
the  cause. 

At  length  the  idea  occurred  at  once  to  him^hat  the 
whole  might  be  a  conspiracy  against  King  Richard, 
formed  within  the  camp  of  the  alliea,  and  to  which 
the  bishop,  who  was  by  some  represented  as  atx>litic 
and- unscrupulous  person,  was  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  accessory.  It  was  true,  that,  in  his  own  opinion, 
there  existed  no  character  so  oerfect  as  that  of  hni 
master;  for  Richard  being  the  nower  of  chivalry,  and 
the  chief  of  Christian  leaders,  and  obeying  in  all 
points  the  commands  of  Holy  Church.De  Yaurs  ideas 
o(  perfection  went  no  farther.  Still  he  knew  that, 
however  unworthily,  it  had  been  always  nis  master's 
fate  to  draw  as  much  reproach  and  dialike,  as  honour 
and  attachment,  from  the  display  of  his  great  qualities; 
and  that  in  the  very  camp,  and  amongst  those  princes 
bound  by  oath  to  the  Ctusade,  were  many  who  wdukl 
have  sacrificed  all  hope  of  victory  over  the  Saracena, 
to  the  pleasure  of  ruming,  or  at  least  of  himibling, 
Richard  of  England. 

"Wherefore,^*  said  the  baron  to  himself;  *' it  is  in 
no  sense  impossible  that  this  El  Hakim,  with  this 
his  cure,  or  seeming  cure,  wrought  on  the  body  of  the 
Scottish  squire,  may  mean  nothing  but  a  trick,  to 
which  he  of  the  Leopard  may  be  accessory,  and 
wherein  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,. prelate  as  he  ia,  may 
have  some  share.'* 

This  hypothesis,  indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  re- 
conciled with  the  alarm  manifested  by  the  bishop,  on 
learning  that,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  Scot- 
tish knight  had  suddenly  returned  to  the  Crusaden^ 
camp:    But  De  Vaux  was  influenced  only  by  his 

general  prejudices,  which  dictated  to  him  the  assured 
elicf,  that  a  wily  Italian  priest,  a  false-hearted  Soot, 
and  an  infidel  physician,  formed  a  set  of  ingredients 
from  which  all  evil,  and  no  good,  was  likely  to  b^ 
extracicd.  He  resolved,  howev^,  to  lay  his  scruples 
bluntly  before  the  King,  of  whose  judgment  he  had 
nearly  as  high  an  opinion  as  of  his  valour. 

Mean  time,  events  had  taken  place  very  contrary  to 
the  suppositk)ns  which  Thomas  de  Vaux  had  enter- 
tained. Scarce  had  he  left  the  royal  pavilion,  when, 
betwixt  the  impatience  of  the  fever,  and  that  which 
was  natural  to  his  disposition,  Richafd  b^an  to  mur 
mur  at  his  delay,  and -express  an  earnest  desire  fot 
his  return.  He  had  seen  enough  to  try  tp  reason 
himself  out  of  this  irritation,  which  greatly  increased 
his  bodily  malady.  He  wearied  his  attendants  by  de- 
manding from  tnem  amusements  and  the  breviary 
of  the  priest,  the  romance  of  the  clerk,  even  the  haip 
of  his  favourite  minstrel,  were  had  recourse  to  in  vam. 
A I  length,  some  two  hours  t^fore  WAdown.  and  Iw^ 
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.  eiB  he  ronld  expect  a  miaHetory  aooount 

of  rhe  prooeM  of  the  cure  which  the  Moor  or  Arabian 
hwl'fndortaken,  he  sent,  aa  we  have  airoady  heard,  a 
meMkOffer  commanding;  the  attendance  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Leopard,  determmed  to  soothe  his  impatience 
by  obtaining  from  Sir  Kenneth  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  cause  of  his  absence  from  the  camp,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with  thin  celebrated 
physician. 

The  Scottish  knight,  thus  eammonad,  entered  the 
royal  presence  as  one  who  was  no  stranger  to  such 
scenes.  He  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Kmgof  Eng- 
Isnd,  evan  by  sight,  although,  tenaciods  of  Bis  rank, 
as  devout  in  the  adoration  of  the  lady  of  his  secret 
heart,  he  had  never  been  absent  on  those  occasions 
when  the  munificence  and  hospitality  of  England 
opened  the  Court  of  its  monarch  to  all  who  held  a 
certain  rank  in  chivalry.  The  K|ng  gazed  fixedly  on 
4Sir  Kenneth  approaching  his  bed-side,  while  the 
knight  bent  his  knee  for  a  moment,  then  aroeo,  and 
stood  bdbre  him,  as  became  an  officer  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereigB.  in  apoetuie  of  deference,  but  not  of 
subservience  or  humility. 

"Thy  name,"  said  the  King,  "is  Kenneth  of  the  Leo- 
pard—From whom  hadst  thou  desreeof  knighthood  T' 

*'  I  took  it  from  the  sword  of  William  the  Lion, 
Kinc  of  Scotland,"  replied  the  Scot 

"A  weapon,"  said  the  King^  "  weil  worthy  to  con- 
fer honour,  nor  has  it  been  laid  on  an  undeserving 
shoulder.  We  have  seen  thee  bear  thyself  knightly 
and  valiantly  inpressof  battle,  when  most  need  there 
was;  and  tnou  hadst  not  been  vet  to  learn  that  thy 
deserts  were  known  to  us,  but  that  thy  presumption 
m  other  points  has  been  such,  that  thy  services  can 
chaHenge  no  better  reward  than  that  of  pardqn  £or 
thy  transgressbn.    What  sayst  thou— ha  T 

Kenneth  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to 
express  himself  distinctly ;  the  consciousness  of  his 
too  ambitious  love,  and  the  keen  falcon  glance  with 
which  Ckaeur  de  Lion  seemed  to  penetrate  his  inmost 
soul,  combining  to  disconcert  him. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  King,  "although  soldien 
should  obey  command,  and  vassals  be  respectful  to- 
wards their  superiors,  we  might  forgive  a  brave  knight 
greater  offence  than  the  keeping  a  simple  hound, 
though  it  were  contrary  to  our  express  public  ordi- 
nance." ' 

Richard  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  Scot's  face,  be- 
held and  beholding,  smiling  inwardly  at  the  relief 
produced  by  the  turn  he  had  given  to  his  general  ac- 
.CQsation. 

"  So  please  you^  my  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  **yowr 
Mmesty  must  be  good  to  us  poor  gentlemen  of  Scot- 
land in  this  matter.  We  are  far  from  home,  scant  of 
revenues,  and  cannot  support  ourselves  as  your 
wealthy  nobles,  who  have  credit  of  the  Lombards. 
The  Saracens  shall  feel  our  blows  the  harder  that 
.we  eat  a  piece  of  dried  venison  from  time  to  time, 
with  our  herbs  and  barley-cakes." 

"It  skills  not  asking  my  leave,"  said  Richard, 
"eutce  Thomas  de  Vaux,  who  doth,  Uke  all  around 
ne,  that  which  is  fittest  in  his  own  eyes,  hath  already 
'given  thee  peraission  for  hunting  and  hawking." 

"  For  hunting  only,  and  please  you,"  said  the  Scot ; 
"but,  if  it  please  your  JOfnesty  to  indulge  me  with 
the  privilen  of  hawking  also,  and  you  list  to  tnist 


me  with  a Talcon  on  fist,  I  trust  I  could  supply  your 
royal  mess  with  some  choice  waterfowl." 

^'1  dread  ma  if  thou  hadst  but  the  falcon,"  said  the 
King,  "then  wouldst  scarce  wait  for  the  permission. 
I  wot  well  it  is  said  abroad  tliat  we  or  the  Une  of 
Ankra  resent  ofienoe  against  our  forest  laws,  as 
highly  as  we  would  do  treason  against  our  crown. 
To  brave  and  worthy  men,  however,  we  could  pardon 
either  misdemeanour.  But  enough  of  this.— I  desire 
to  know  of  you,  Sir  Knight,  wherefore,  and  by  whose 
-anthority,  you  took  this  recent  journey  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Engaddi  7" 

**  By  order,"  repliea  the  knight,  "of  the  Council  of 
(he  Princes  of  the  Holy  CruscSe." 

"And  how  dared  any  one  to  give  such  an  order, 
when  1— not  the  least,  surely,  in  the  league— was  un- 
.MQuainted  with  iti" 

"b  was  not  my  part,  please  your  highness,"  said 


the  Soot,  "  (D  uiquire  into  soeh  particnlara.  I  aa  a 
soldier  of  the  Croes— serving,  doubtlesa,  for  UiBpre> 
sent,  under  your  highness's  banner,  and  prond  of  thi 
permission  to  do  so— but  still  one  who  hath  taken  oa 
him  the  holy  symbol  for  the  lights  of  Chrieiiaintr, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  boaod, 
'therefore,  to  obey,  without  question,  the  ordere  of  Iht 
princes  and  chiefs  by  whom  the  blessed  Aterpzisea 
directed.  That  indisposition  should  seidude^  1  tiiiil 
for  but  a  short-  time,  your  highness  fixun  then-  coua- 
oils,  in  which  you  hold  so  potential  a  voice,  I  muse 
lament  with  all  Christendom;  buL  as  a  aoldier,  I 
must  oboy  those  on  whom  the  lawful  right  of  oom- 
m^nd  devolves,  or  set  buCan  evil  example  in  die 
Christian  camp." 

"Thou  say'st  well,"  said  ICing  Richard  ;  **  and  the 
blame  rests  not  with  thee,  but  with  those  with 
whom,  when  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  raise  me  from 
this  accursed  bed  of  pain  and  inactivity,  I  hope  W 
reckon  roundly.  Whai  was  the  porport  ox  tfaf 
message'?" 

"Methinks,  and  please  your  hiiirhnesa,"  niilied  Sr 
Kenneth,  "  that  were  best  asked  of  those  wbo  asK 
me,  and  wbo  can  render  the  reasons  of  nune  enaad: 
whereaS)  I  can  only  tell  iu  outwaidJorm  and  pw- 
port." 

"Palter  not  with  me,  Sir  Scot— it  wsrs  illfivAf 
safety,"  said  the  irritable  monarch. 
^  "]ny  safety,  my  lord,"  replied  the  kniRht,  firaik 
"  I  cast  behind  me  as  a  r^^rdless  thing  when  I  vosu 
myself  to  this  enteiprise^  looking  rather  to  my  in- 
mortal  welfare,  than  to  that  which  oonoems  wt 
earthly  body." 

''By  the  mass,"  said  KingRichard.  "  thon  ait  a 
breve  fellow !  Hark  thee,  Sir^nigfaL  I  love  the  Sert- 
tish  people :  they  are  hardy,  though  dof^jgod  and  si^ 
bom,  and,  I  think,  true  men  in  the%iiuiiy  though  fk 
necessity  of  state  has  sometimes,  constrained  them  to 
be  dissemblers.  I  deserve  some  love  at  their  hmi 
for  I  have  voluntarily  done  what  they  oo«ld  not  hr 
arms  have  extorted  from  me.  any  more  tban  Iramar 
predeceesore— I  have  re-established  the  fortceases  « 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  which  lay  in  pledge  to  &c- 
land— I  nave  restored  your  ancient  boundaiiea— aal, 
finally,  I  have  renounced  a  claim  to  homage  upon  lbs 
crown  of  England,  which  I  thought  unjustly  fioseed 
on  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  honoorable  aad 
independent  frienfLs,  where  former  kings  of  F  ' 

attempted  only  to  compel  unwilling  and 
vassals." 

"  All  this  you  have  done,  my  Lord  King,**  said  9r 
Kenneth,  bowing—"  All  this  you  have  dons,  by  fsv 
royal  treaty  with  our  sovereign  aiUCanterbury.  llMe- 
fore  have  you  me,  and  many  better  Scottish 
making  war  against  theinfidelS)  under  your  bi 
who  would  else  have  been  ravaging  your  Drontiena 
England.  If  their  numben  are  now  few.  it  is  be^ 
cause  their  lives  have  been  freely  waged  ana  was 

"  I  grant  it  true,"  eaid  the  King ;  'and  lor  the 
offices  I  have  done  your  land,  I  reqcure  you  to  rBaMa- 
her,  that,  as  a  principal  member  of  tfa^e  ChtisiH 
league,  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  n<^tiatioiisof  s^ 
confederates.  Do  me,  therefore,  the  justioe  to  tell  sv 
what  I  have  a  title  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  whieh 
I  am  certain  to  know  more  truly  from  yoa  than  tea 
othera.-" 

"My  lord,"  said  the  Scot,  "thus  conjured,  IwS 
speak  the  truth  i  for  I  well  believe  that  your  poxposM 
towards  the  principal  object  of  our  expedmoa  an 
single-hearted  and  honest:  and  it  is  mors  tfaaa  t 
dare  warrant  for  othen  of  the  Holy  Lsagoe.  Bsi 
pleased  therefore,  to  know,  my  charge  was  cs  pw- 
pose.  through  the  medium  of  the  hermit  of  P 
—a  holy  man,  respected  and  protected  by 
himself" 

"A  condnuadon  of  the  truce,  I  doubt  iwli,'*  mM 
Richard,  hastily  interrupdng  him. 

"No,  by  Saint  Andrew,  my  liegeb"  said  dM  Sesft- 
tish  knight :  "  but  the  establishment  of  a  f 
peace,  and  the  withdrawing  our  armies  from 
tine."  » 

"  Saint  George !".  said  Richard,  in  __ 
"HI  as  I  have  justly  thought  of  them,  I 
have  dreamed  thoy  wonid  nave  humbled 
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10  8Dch  dishonour.    Speak,  Sir  JCenneth,  with  what 
will  did  yoa  carry  aoeb  a  tne8Ba«eT' 

"With  right  good-will,  my  lord,"  said  Kennerh; 
"becaoee,  when  wo  hod  lost  our  nohle  leader,  under 
whose  guidance  alone  I  hoped  for  victory,  I  saw  nond 
who  cotttd  Bucceod  him  likely  to  lead  us  to  conquest, 
and  I  accounted  it  well  in  such  circumstances  to 
avoid  defeat" 

**Andonwhit  conditions  was  this  hopeful  peace 
10  be  ebntracted  1"  said  Kin^  Richard,  painfull^  sap- 

ising  the  passion  with  which  his  heart  was  almost 

rtiftg. 

These  were  not  intrusted  to  me,  my  lord."  an- 

— '  the  Knight  of  the  Couchant  Leopard.    *  I  de- 
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lirered  them  sealed  to  the  hermit." 
"And  for  what  hold  you  this  reverend  hermit  1— for 
'»^,  madman,  traitor,  or  saint  7"  said  Richard. 
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is  folly  sire,"  replied  the  shrewd  Scottishman, 
I  hold  10  Be  assumed  to  win  favour  and  reverence 
from  the  Paynimrie,  who  regard  madmen  as  the 
ilM|^rsd  of  Heaven ;  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  as  ex- 
hinted  only  occasionally,  and  not  as  mixine,  like 
natural  fbtlr,  with  the  general  tenor  of*  his  mind." 

**  Shrewdly  replied,*^  said  the  monarch,  throwing 
faimaelf  back  on  his  couch,  from  which  be  had  halr- 
raiaed  himsell—"  Now  of  his  nenitenoe  1" 

**Ris  penitence^"  oontinuea  Kenneth,  '*  appears  to 
me  sincere,  and  the  fruits  of  remorse  for  some  dread- 
Ihl  crirne^  for  which  he  seems,  in  his  own  opinion, 
eondemned  to  reprobation." 
"  And  for  his  policy  V*  said  King  Richard. 
**  Methinka,  my  lord,"  aaid  the  Scottish  knigfat, 
**  iw  despairs  of  the  security  of  Palestine,  as  of  his 
own  salvatwn,  by  any  means  short  of  a  miracle— at 
least,  sin£e  the  arm  of  Richard  of  England  bath  ceased 
to  ecrrke  for  it" 

"  And  therefore,  th^  coward  policy  of  this  hermit 
10  like  that  of  these  miserable  prince^  who,  forgetful 
«f  their  knighthood  and  their  faith,  are  only  resolved 
and  determined  when  the  question  is  retreat,  and, 
mher  than  go  forward  against  an  armed  Saracen, 
would  trample  in  their  flight  over  a  dying  ally !" 

** Might  I  BO  far  presume,  my  Lord  King,"  said  the 
9cottieh  knight,  "this  discourse  but  heata  your 
diaeosa,  the  enemy  from  which  Christendom  dreads 
n^ore  evil,  than  from  armed  hosts  of  infidels." 

The  countenance  of- King  Richard  was,  indeed, 
more  flushed,  and  his  action  oecame  more  feverishly 
vehement^  as,  with  clenched  hand,  expanded  arm, 
and  flashing  eyes,  he  seemed  at  once  to  suffer  under 
ipodily  pain,  and  at  the  same  time  under  vexation  of 
Bud,  while  hie  high  spirit  led  him  to  speak  on,  as  if 
In  contempt  of  both. 

*'Yoa  can  flatter.  Sir  Knight,"  he  said,  **butvou 
■eapo  me  not  I  must  know  more  from  you  than 
«a  naveyet  told  me.  Saw  you  my  royal  consort 
rhen  atCngaddir* 

•*  To  mr  knowledge— no,  ray  lord,"  replied  Sir  Ken- 
letb.  with  consideranle  pertartMi|ion ;  for  he  remem- 
lered  the  midnight  procession  m  the  chapel  of  the 
oeka. 

**!  aak  you,"  said  the  King,  in  a  sterner  voice, 
'whether  yon  were  not  in  the  chapel  of  the  Car- 
■elite  None  at  Engaddi,  and  there  saw  Berengaria, 
tueen  of  England,  and  the  ladies  of  her  Court,  who 
Kent  thither  on  pilgrimage  1" 
**My  lord,"  aaid^Sir  Kenneth,  "I  will  speak  the 
nth  as  in  the  confessional.  In  a  3ubterranean  chapel, 
»  which  the  anchorite  conducted  me,  I  beheld  a  choir 
^  ladies  do  homage  to  a  relic  of  the  highest  sanc- 
tf ;  bat  aa  I  aaw  not  their  faces,  nor  neard  their 
nees,  unless  in  the  hymns  which  they  chanted,  I 
mnot  tell  whether  the  Queen  of  England  was  of  the 
rwy." 
**  And  was  there  no  one  of  these  ladies  known  to 

ur* 

Sir  Kenneth  stood  silent 

**  I  ask  you,"  said  Richaid,  raising  himself  on  his 

low,  ^  aa  a  knight  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall 

MTW  by  your  answer  how  you  value  either  character 

fid  yoa^  or  did  you  not^  know  any  Udy  amongst 

at  band  of  worshippers'?" 

'  My  lord,"  said  Kenneth,  not  without  much  hesi- 

ion,  "ImightguMS." 


"  And  I  also  may  ^uess,"  said  the  King;  t  .  ^^ 
sternly ;  '*  but  it  is  enongh.  Leopard  as  you  are^  1 
Knight,  beware  tempting  the  lion's  paw.  HarkVa^ 
to  become  enamoured  of  the  moon  would  bo  M  an 
act  of  foUy ;  but  to  leap  from  the  battlcmenii  of  a 
lofty  tower,  in  the  wildT  hope  of  coming  within  bit 
sphere;  were  self-destructive  madness."  ' 

At  this  moment  some  bustling  was  heard  in  the 
outer  apartment,  and  the  King,  hastily  chanffng  to 
his  more  natural  manner,  said.  "  Enough— begoiie 
—speed  to  De  Vaux,  and  send  nim  hither  with  the 
Arabian  physician.  My  life  for  the  faith  of  the  Sd)- 
dan !  Would  he  but  abjure  his  false  law,  I  would  a«l 
him  with  my  sword  to  d^ve  this  scum  of  FYeAck  a^yl 
Austrians  from  his  dominions,  and  think  Palestine  aa 
well  ruled  by  him  as  when  her  kings  were  anointcfl 
by  the  decree  of  Heaven  itself." 

The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  retired,  Vlnd  presently 
afterwards  the  chamberlain  announced  a  deputation 
from  the  Council,  who  had  come  to  w^it  on  the  W^ 


jesty  of  Endand. 

"It  is  well  they  allow  that  I  am  living  y._,     

his  reply.    **Who  are  the  reverend  am6assadors¥' 


**  The  Ch^nd  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  the  Ma^ 
quia  of  Montserrat" 

"Our  brother  of  France  loves  not  sick-beda"  said 
Richard ;  "  yet,  had  Philip  been  ill,  I  had  stood  by  hv 
couch  long  since.— Jocelyn,  lay  me  the  couch  moss . 
fairly,  it  is  tumbled  like  a  stormy  sea— reach  me  yon- 
der steel  mirror— pass  a  comb  through  my  hair  and 
beard..  They  look,  indeed^  likera  lion's  mane  than *% 
Christian  man's  locks— brmg  water." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  trembling  chambedaui,  **tha 
leeches  say  that  cold  water  may  be  fieital." 

"To  the  foul  fiend  with  the  leeches!'!  replied  tha 
monarch ;  "  if  they  cannot  cure  me,  think  you  I  w^ill 
allow  them  to  torment  me?— There,  then"— he  sai^, 
after  having  made  his  ablutions,  "  admit  the  wol^ 
shipful  envoys ;  they  will  now,  I  think^  scarcely  sqa 
that  disease  has  made  Richard  negligent  of  hiH 
person." 

TTie  celebrated  Mastet  of  the  Templars  was  a  taH 
thin,  war-worn  man.  with  a  slow  yet  penetra|ing  ey& 
and  a  brow  on  which  a  thousand  dark  intrigues  baa 
stamped  a  portion  of  their  obscurity.  At  thehead  of 
that  singular  body,  to  whom  their  order  was  everr 
thing,  and  their  mdividaality  nothing— seekinff  thft 
advancemcntof  its  power,  even  at  the liazard  of  that 
very  religion  which  the  fraternity  were  originally 
associated  to  protect— accused  of  heresy  and  witpn- 
craft,  although  by  their  character  Christian  priests— 
suspected  ofsecret  league  with  the  Soldan.  thou^ 
by  oath  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Tem* 
pie,  or  its  recovery— the  whole  order,  and  the  wholo 
personal  character  of  its  commander,  or  Grand  Mas- 
ter, was  a  riddle,  at  the  exposition  of  which  most 
men  shuddered.  The  Grana  Master  was  dressed  hi 
his  white  robes  of  solemnity,  and  he  bare  the  abactt», 
a  mystic  staff  of  o£Qce,^  the  peculiar  form  of  whicll 
has  given  rise  to  such  singular  conjectures  and  com- 
mentaries, leadinjg  to  suspicions  that  this  celebrated 
fraternity  of  Chnstian  knigbts  were  embodied  tmd^lr 
the  foulest  symbols  of  Paganism. 

Conrade  of  Montserrat  nad  a  much  more  pleasmc 
exterior  than  the  dark  and  mysterious  priest-soldi^ 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  He  was  a  hsndsoma 
man^  of  middle  age,  or  something  r^ast  that  term, 
bold  in  the  field,  sagacious  in  council,  gay  and  gallant 
in  times  of  festivity;  but,  on  the  other  band,  he  was 
generally  accused  of  versatility,  of  a  narrow  and 
selfish  ambition,  of  a  desire  to  extend  his  ownjprip- 
cipality,  without  rejgard  to  the  weal  of  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  of  seeking  his  own  in- 
terest, by  private  negotiations  with  Saladin,  to  thd 
prejudice  of  the  Chnstian  leaguer^ 

when  the  usual  salutations  had  been  made  bf 
these  dignitanes,  and  courteously  returned  by  King 
Richard,  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  commenced  ni 
explanation  of  the  motives  of  their  visit,  sent  as  ha 
said  they  wer&  by  the  anxious  Kings  and  Princea 
who  compoeea  tne  Council  of  the  Crusaders,  "^l^ 
inqiin«intothe  health  of  their  magnanimous  ally,  tht 
valiant  King  of  England."  ^^ 

**  We  know  the  importance  in  which  the  rane^ 
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Jerusalem.*  A  King  ehouid  tread  freely,  Grand 
laateTf  and  should  not  be  controlled  by  here  a  ditch, 
lin<}  there  a  fence— here  a  feudal  privilege^  ^nd  there  a 
niait>clad  baron,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  to  main* 
§iin  it  To  sum  the  whole,  I  am  aware  that  Guy  de 
Cusignan's  claims  to  the  throne  would  be  preferred  to 
-----  if  Richard  recovers,  and  has  aught  to  say  in 


fhecnoice.  -yt 

**KnuuHW*  mid  the  Grand  Master;  "thou  hast 
indeed  convinced  me  of  thy  sincerity.  Others  may 
bold  the  same  opinions,  but  few,  save  Conrade  of 
MontseiTat,  dared  frankly  avow  that  he  desires  not 
tjie  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  rather 
nrefera  Oeins;  roaster  of  a  portion  of  its  fragments, 
uke  the  barbarous  islanders,  who  labour  not  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  goodly  vessel  from  the  billows,  ex- 
pecting rather  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
(he  Wreck." 

"  f  hou'wilt  not  betray  my,  counsel  f  said  Conrade^ 
lookuig  sharply  and  susDiciousIy.  "  Know,  for  cer- 
ifiin,  tnat  my  tongue  shall  never  wrong  my  head,  nor 
my  hand  forsake  the  defence  of  either.  Impeach  me 
U  thou  wilt— I  am  prepared  to  defend  myself  in  the 
fists  against  the  best  TemiJar  who  ever  lakl  lanoe  in 

■        -       .bold 
[swear 

^.,. ^„, J  sworn 

c6  defend,  that  I  will  keep  counsel  with  thee  as  a  true 

"bv  which  Templef  said  the  Marquis  of  Moa«- 
lerrat  whose  love  of  sarcasm  often  outran  his  policy 
And  discretion :  "swearest  thou  by  that  on  the  bill 
df  Zion,  which  was  built  by  King  Solomon,  or 
by  that  symbolical,  emblemaucal  edificer  which  is 
daid  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  counsels  hield  in  the 
faults  of  your  Preceptories,  as  something  whioh 
mfers  the  aggrandizement  of  thy  vaHant  ana  venera- 

The  Templar  scowled  upon  him  with  an  eye  of 
death,  but  answered  calmly,  "  By  whatever  temple  I 

rrear.  be  assured.  Lord  Marquis,  my  oath  is  sacred, 
would  I  knew  how  to  bind  t/iM  by  one  of  equal 
obligati9n." 

"T^will  swear  truth  to  thee,"  said  the  Marquis, 
faughlng,  "  by  the  Karl's  coronet,  which  I  hope  to  con- 
vert>  ere  these  wars  are  over,  into  something  better. 
K  feels  cold  on  my  brow,  that  same  alight  coronal;  a 
duke's  G^p  of  maintenance  were  a  better  protection 
against  such  a  night^breeze  as  now  blows,  and  a 
King^s  crown  more  preferable  still,  being  lined  with 
comfortable  ermine  and  velvet.  In  a  word,,  our  inte- 
rests bind  us  together;  for  think  not.  Lord,  Grand 
faster,  that,  were  these  allied  Princes  to  regain  Jeru- 
aalem,  and  place  a  king  of  their  own  choosmg  there, 
they  would  suffer  your  Order,  any  more  than  my  poor 
i^oirquisate,  to  retain  the  independence  which  we  now 
^Id.  No,'  by  Our  Lady  I  In  such  case,  the  proud 
Knights  of  Saint  John  must  again  ^read  plasters, 
ind  dress  plague-sores,  in  the  hospitals;  and  you, 
m(^  puissant  and  venerable  Knights  of  the  Temple, 
must  return  to  your  condition  of  smiple  men-at-arms, 
flieep  three  on  a  pallet,  and  mount  two  upon  one  horse, 
^»  X^^i^  present,  seal  still  expresses  to  have  been  your 
ancient  most  simple  custom." 

"  The  rank,  privileges,  and  opulence  of  our  Order 
prevent  so  much  d^radation  as  you  threaten,"  said 
me  Templar,  haughtily. 

"Those  are  your  bane,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat ; 
"and  you,  as  well  as  I,  reverend  Grand  Master,  know, 
mat,  .were  the  allied. Princes  to  be  successful  in  Pales- 
one,  it  would  be  their  first  point,  of  policy  to  abate  the 
'ndepcndence  of  your  Order,  which,  but  for  the  protec- 
ton  of  our  holy  father <he  Pope,  and  the  necessity  of 
4^mpIoving  your  valour  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
you  would  long  since  hiive  experienced.  Give  iheih 
complete  success,  and  you  will  be  Aung  aside,  as  the 

>  The  AwiMB  da  Jerusalem  were  the  digest  of  feudal  law, 

-~-)Mod  bjr  Oodfrer  of  Boulono,  for  the  govemment  qC  the 

I  kinfdom  of  Paleatitie,  when  reconquered  from  Ihe  Sara- 

"It  wa«  comiKMed  with  advice  of  the  patriarnli  and 

I,  the  olerfrr  and  laity^"  and  ia,  ao}!!  the  hiftorian  Qibhoo. 
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a  preeiotti  monameot  of  feudatory  jurittprudenoe,  founded 
--^  tlio#  pniJC>vl  M  jf  t^dom  wiuch  were  eaaeQii^l  to  the 
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splinters  of  a  broken  lanoe  are  toeaed  out  of  ib«  tilt- 
yard." 

"There  maybe  truth  in  what  vou  aay,''  said  the 
Templar,  darkly  smiling ;  ''but  what  wen  oar  hagm 
shoaidthe  allies  withdraw  their  forces,  and  leave  rap 
lestineinthegraflpof  SaladinT'  .... 

"Great  and  aasurad,"  replied  Comrade^  "the Sol- 
dan  would  give  large  provinces  to  maintain  at  his  ba> 
best  a  body  of  w^appointed  Frankiah  lances.  la 
Egypt,  in  Persia,  a  hundred  auoh  auxiliaries  joiiiBd 
to  nis  own  light cavalry^ould  turn  the  battle  aeaiaic 
the  m9fit  fearful  odds.  This  depeodenoe  wookitehat 
for  a  uroe— perhaps  daring  the  life  of  this  eateTpn8a# 
Soldan--but,  in  the  East,  erapiros  arise  like  maA 
rooms.  Suppose  him  dead,  and  ua  atrrngtheaed  wtk 
a  constant  succeaaion  of  fiaiy  and  adventuroiia  viniB 
from  Europe,  what  might  wo  not  hope  to  achMvcaa- 
oontroUed  by  theee  monarchal  whose  diisnilr  chmn 
us  at  present  into  the8hade--aiid,  Mrece  thev  lo  rtrnsi 
here,  and  succeed  in  thia  expeditioo,  would  wdlniir 
consign  us  for  ever  to  degradation  and  deoendeaeer 

"You  say  well,  my  Loid  Marquis,"  aaid  the  Oraid 
Master ;  "  and  your  words  find  an  echo  in  my  boaoaw 
Yet  must  we  be  cautiouBs  Philip  of  Franoaiawiflaai 
well  as  valiant.*' 

"True,  and  will  be  therefore  the  more  easily  A- 
verted  fiom  an  expedition^  to  which,  in  a  monieoi  el 
enthusiasm,  or  utfl0d  by  bis  nobles,  he  raalily  booad 
himseUl  He  is  jealous  of  King  ^chard,  bia  aatoial 
enemy,  and  kings  to  return  to  prosecute  plana  of  aa- 
bitioh  nearer  to  Paris  than  Palestine.  Any  fisDr  ptt- 
tence  will  serve  Inm  for  withdrawing  from  a  aoene,  b 
which  he  is  aware  he  is  wasting  like  force  of  bnakios- 
doro." 

"  And  the  Duke  of  Austria  Y*  said  the  Tem^ar. 

"  Ob,  touching  tlie  Duke,"  returned  Gonrade,  **fab 
self-conceit  andfoUy  lead  him  to  the  same  ooads- 
sions  as  do  Philip*s  potioy  and  winlom.  He  coiicuwi 
himself,  God  help  the  whiles  ungratefully  treated,  be- 
cause men's  mouths,*~even  thoee  of  bis  own  miwag 
at7i^er«.*— «re  filled  with  the  praises  of  King  Richaid 
whom  he  fears  and  hates,  and  in  whoac  harm  hs 
would  rejoice,  like  those  unbred  dasianlly  cars,  wbn, 
if  the  foremost  of  the  pack  is  hmt  by  the  gripe  of  the 
wolf;  are  much  more  ukely  to  assail  the  suflercr  bom 
behind,  than  to  come  to  his  assi8tance.^Bat  wtos- 
fore  tell  I  this  }o  thee,  save  to  show  that  I  am  in  ^• 
cerity  in  desiring  that  this  league  be  broken- api,  aad 
the  oonntry  freea  of  theae  great  monarcfaa  with  ibm 
hosts?  and  thou  well  knowest,  and  hast  thyaekf  aesi^ 
how  all  the  pnnees  of  infloenoeand  power,  one  aloas 
excepted,  are  eager  to  enter  into  treaty  with  tfaa  Sol- 
dan." 

"I  acknowledge  it;"  said  the  Templar;  "he  wcr 
blind  that  had  not  seen  this  in  their  last  deliberatioas. 
But  liA  yet  thy  mask  an  inch  higher,  and  tell  me  thy 
real  reason  for  pressii^  upon  the  Councit  tbot  Nonb- 
em  Englishman,  or  Soot,  or  whatever  you  call  yaa> 
der  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  to  carry  their  propoaali 
for  a  treaty  7". 

"  There  was  a  policy  in  it,"  replied  the  Italian ;  "kii 
character  of  native  of  Britain  was  stitficient  to  matt 
what  Saladin  required,  who  knew  him  to  bdoog  is 
the  band  of  Richard,  while  his  character  of  Soot,  aid 
certain  other  personal  grudges  which  I  wot  o^  mh 
dered  it  most  unlikely  that  our  envoy  shotdd,  on  las 
return,  hold  any  communicatioa  with  the  aick-^^ed  ef 
Riciiard,  to  whom  ms  presence  was  ever  anaoeepi* 
able."  — -«*- 

"  Oh,  too  fine-spun  policy,*'  said  theCkand  Masi«| 
"  trust  me,  that  Italian  spiders'  webs  will  never  faiaa 
this  unshorn  Sampson  ol  the  Isle^well  if  you  caa  de 
it  with  new  cords,  and  thoseof  the  toughest.  See  foa 
not  that  theenvoy  whom  you  have  selected  socaie&ay; 
hath  brought  ua,  in  this  phvsician,  the  means  ef  m- 
atoring  the  lion-hearted,  buU-neckefi  fingiiafamaa,  is 
prosecute  his  Crusading  enterprise;  and,  so  aoea  as 
he  ia  able  once  more  to  rush  on,  which  of  the  pifnese 
dare  hold  back?— They  moat  follow  him  iar  foy 
shame,  although  they  would  march  ander  the  I 
of  Satan  as  soon." 

"  Be  content,"  said  Conrade  of  Montserrat ; ' 

«  Tho  Gcnnan  mixutiela  wen  ao  teroMd. 
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JuB  pliyMciaB*  if  ha  wotk  br  Any  tKinc  siiort  of  mirm- 
luktitB  Meacf,  om  aooompuflb  Ridiara's  curs,,  it  majr 
le  poeaiole  to  put  some  open  rupture  betwixi  the 
ntwichnMii,  at  least  the  Auatrian.  aod  his  alUea  of 
Kagiand,  ao  chat  the  breach  ahaU  be  irrecoocUable ; 
ma  Richard  may  anaafroin  hb  bed,  i^erhaps  to  com- 
ii«iid  his  0¥m  native  iroopa,  but  never  again,  by  hia 
M>le  energy,  to  wield  the  force  of  the  whole  Crueade." 

**Thou  art  a  wiUing  archer,'*  aaid  the  Templar; 
'bat,  Coniadeof  Montaerrat,  thy  bow  ib  over  slack 
10  carry  an  arrow  to  the  mark."  . 

He  then  stopt  abort,  cast  a  suapidoas  glance  to  see 
hat  no  one  overheaid  him,  and  taking  Conrade.by 
lie  hand,  pressed  it  eagerly  as  he  looked  the  Italian 
n  the  faoa,  and  repeated  slowly,— "  Richard  arise 
kom  \aa  bed,  sa/at  tbou  ?— Conradsb  hi^must  never 
iriseT* 

The  Marauis  of  Monteerrat  started— "  What  1— 
ooke  you 01  Richard  of  England-'Of  Cceur de  Lion— 
be  cbampisa  of  Christendom  T* 

His  cheek  turned  pale,  and  his  knees  trembled  as 
16  spoke.  The  Templar  looked  at  him,  with  his  iron 
oasigB  contorted  into  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"^Know'st  thou  what  thou  look'st  like,  Sir  Conrade, 
It  thia  moment  1  Not  like  the  politic  and  valiant 
Waiquis  of  Montserrat— not  like  him  who  would  di- 
eot  the  Council  of  Princes,  and  determine  the  fate  of 
aBI3irea— but  like  a  novice,  who,  stumbling  upon  a 
mijuratioii  in  his  master'a  book  of  gramaryei  has 
aised  the  devil  when  he  least  thought  of  il,  and  now 
lUuida  tonrified  at  the  spirit  which  appears  before 
dm." 

'*!  grant  you,"  said  Conrade,  reooveriiig  himself 
'  diat  unftesa  some  other  sure  road  could  bemsoovered 
-tiiou  bast  hinted  at  that  whkh  leads  most  direct  to 
or  purpose.  But,  blessed  Mary  1  we  shall  become 
ha  cofse  of  all  Europe,  the  malediction  of  every  one, 
poiu  the  Pope  on  his  throne  to  the  very  beggar  at  the 
•hurch  gate,  who^  ragged  and  leproua  in  the  last  ez> 
rsmky  of  human  wretchedness,  shall  bless  himself 
bat  ne  is  neither  Giles  Amaury,  nor  Conrade  of 
llontBcrraC" 

"If  thou  takest  it  thus,"  sakl  the  Grand  Master, 
rith  the  same  composure  which  characterized  him  all 
hiough  this  remarkable  dialogue,  "let  us  hold  there 
ia»  nothing  passed  between  us— that  we  have  spoken 
Donr  aJeep—have  awakened,  and  the  viaion  is  gone." 

"  It  never  can  depart,"  answered  Conrade. 

"  Vieiona  of  ducal  crowna  and  kingly  diadems  are, 
udeed,  somewhat  tenacbus  of  their  place  in  ilie  ima- 
^nation,"  replied  the  Grand  Maater. 

"  Well,"  answered  Conrade,  '*  let  me  but  first  try  to 
treak  peace  between  Austria  and  Enfljaod." 

Tbey  parted.— Conrade  remained  standing  still  upon 
he  spot,  and  watching  the  flowing  while  cloak  ofthe 
Templar,  as  he  stalked  slowly  away,  and  gradually 
iaappeared  amid  the  fast*sinking  darkness  of  the 
ineotal  night  Proud,  ambitiooa,  unscrupulous,  and 
olitic,  the  Masquis  of  Montaerrat  was  yet  not  crud 
ly  Datur&  He  was  a  voluptuary  and  an  epicurean, 
nd,  like  many  who  profess  this  character,  waa  averse, 
fvea  upon  aelnsh  motives,  from  inflicting  pain,  or  wit- 
hering acts  of  cruelty ;  and  be  ratained  also  a  general 
lenae  of  respect  for  his  own  reputation,  which  some- 
imes  supplies  the  want  ofthe  better  principle  by  which 
eputation  is  to  be  maintained. 

"I  have,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  still  watched  the 
oint  at  which  he  had  seen  the  last  slight  wave  of  the 
templar's  mantle,— !' I  have,  in  truth,  raised  the  devil 
iriih  a  vengeance  1  Who  would  have  thought  this 
ifiin  ascetic  Grand  Master,  whose  whole  fortune  and 
disforiune  is  merged  in  that  of  his  Order,  would  be 
rilling  to  do  more  for  its  advancement^  tnan  I  who 
ibour  for  my  own  mierest  1  To  check  this  wild  Cro- 
ade  was  my  motiva  indeed,  but  I  durst  not  think  on 
be  feady  tnode  which  this  determined  priest  has  dared 
o  suggest— yet  it  is  the  surest— perhaps  even  the 
afesc^ 

Such  were  the  Marquis's  meditations,  when  his 
nuttered  soliloquy  was  broken  by  a  voice  trom  a  little 
liatanoe,  which  proclaimed  with  the  emphatic  tone  of 
.  herald,— "Remember  the  Holy  Sepulchre!" 

The  ezborution  was  echoed  from  post  to  post  for 
t  was  the  duty  of  ihs  sendnela  to  raise  this  cry  mm 


time  to  dms  upon  thsir  penodioal  walch,  that  the  boat  • 
of  the  Crusaders  might  always  have  in  their  reraeai* 
brance  the  purpossot  their  being  in  arms.  But  though 
Conrade  was  familiar  with-  the  custom,  and  had  heard  j 
the  warning  voice  on  all  former  occasions  aa  a  matiar 
of  habit ;  yet  it  came  at  tbepresent  moment  so  strong- 
ly in  contact  with  his  own  train  of  thought,  that  it 
seemed  a  voice  from  Heaven  warning  him  againsA 
the  iniquity  which  hla  heart  meditated.  He  lookea 
around  anxiously,  as  if,  like  the  patriarch  of  oki 
though  from  very  different  ciroomstancea,  he  was  a^ 
pectmg  some  ram  caught  in  a  thicket— some  substi 
tution  for  the  sacrifice,  which  his  comrade  proposed 
to  offer,  not  to  the  Supreme  Bein&  but  to  the  Moloch 
of  their  own  arobitioo.  As  he  looked,  the  broad  folda 
of  the  ensign  of  England,  heavily  distending  itself  to 
tha  failing  night-broexs,  caught  nis  eye.  It  was  diSf 
played  upon  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  in  the  midit 
of  Uie  camp,  which  perha^  of  olu  some  Hebrew  chief 
or  champion  had  cheaen  as  a  memorial  of  hii  placeaf 
rest.  If  80.  the  name  was  now  forgotten,  and  the 
Ciusaden  had  christened  it  Saint  George's  Mount 
because  from  that  commanding  height  the  banner  a 
finglasid  was  supereminently  displayed,  as  if  an  em- 
blem of  sovereignty  over  the  many  distinguished,  no^ 
ble,  and  even  royal  ensigns,  which  floated  in  lower 
sitnatk)n& 

A  quick  intellect  like  that  of  Conrsde  catches  kleas 
from  the  fiance  of  a  moment.  -  A  atngle  look  on  the 
standard  aeemed  to  dispel  the  uncertainty  of  mind 
which  had  affected  him.  He  walked  to  his  pavilkm 
with  the  hasty  and  determined  step  of  one  who  has 
adopted  a  plan  which  he  is  resolved  fo  achieve,  dis- 
missed the  almost  princely  train  who  waited  to  attend 
him,  and,  aa  he  committed  himself  to  his  couch, 
muttered  his  amended  resolution,  that  the  milder 
means  are  to  be  tried  before  tiie  more  desperate  are 
resorted  to. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I  sit  at  the  board  of  the 
Archduke  of  Austria— we  will  see  what  can  be  doiuft 
to  advance  our  puippse,  before  prosecuting  the  datk 
suggestions  of  this  Templar." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

One  thine  ^  oertaio  in  oar  Northern  land 
Allow  that  birth,  or  valour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
Give  eaeh  preoedence  to  tlieir  pone«or, 
Envf,  that  (bllowt  on  nich  emiDMioe, 
▲•  eooao*  Um  line-hound  on  Uia  roebodc'i  tnoe. 
Shall  pall  tham  down  eaeiiooe. 

Btt  David  Lm^SAT. 

Lbofold.  Grand  Duke  of  Austria,  was  the  first  pos- 
sessor of  that  noble  country  to  wnam  the  princely 
rank  belonged.  He  bad  been  raised  to  the  ducal 
sway  in  the  German  empire,  on  account  of  bis  near 
relationahip  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  the  Stem,  and 
held  under  hitf  government  the  finest  provinces  which 
are  watered  by  the  Danube.  His  character  has  been 
stained  in  history,  on  account  of  one  action  of  violence 
and  perfidy,  which  arose  out  of  these  very  transac- 
tions in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  yet  the  shame  of  having 
made  Richard  a  prisoner,  when  he  relumed  through 
his  dominions^  unattended,  and  in  disguise,  was  not 
one  which  flowed  firom  Leopold's  natural  disposition. 
He  was  rather  a  weak  and  a  vain,  than  an  ambitious 
or  tyrannical  prince.  His  mental  powere  resembled 
the  oualities  of  his  person.  Ho  was  tall,  strong,  and 
handsome,  with  a  complexion  in  which  red  anuwhite 
was  strongly  contrasted,  and  had  long  flowing  locks  of 
fair  hair.  But  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  hia  gait, 
which  seemed  as  if  his  si^  was  not  animated  by 
energy  sufilcient  to  put  in  motion  snch  a  mass ;  and 
in  the  same  manner;  wearing  the  richest  dresses,  it 
always  seemed  as  if  they  became  him  not    As  a 

Srince,  he  appeared  too  little  familiar  with  his  own 
ignity^  and  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  assert  his 
authority  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he  fre* 
quently  thought  himself  obliged  to  recover,  by  acta 
and  expressions  of  ill- timed  violence,  the  ground 
which  might  have  been  easily  and  gracefully  main^ 
tamed  by  a  little  more  presence  of  mmd  in  the  begin* 
nine  of  the  controverey. 
Not  only  were  theae  defldendea  viaibla  to  othm^ 
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•  bat  the  Arehdoke  himaelf  coald  not  but  sometmiM 
^  lAiunrtain  a  paini'ul  oonecioiisneas  that  be  was  not 
alt<«eiher  fit  to  mmotain  and  aeeert  the  hijsh  rank 
which  he  had  acquired ;  and  to  this  was  joined  the 
'Birong,  and  dometimes  the  just  suspicion,  that  others 
esteemed  him  lightly  accordinKljr. 

When  he  first  joined  the  Gnisade,  with  a  most 
ininoeiy  attendance,  Lepiwld  had  desired  much  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  Richard,  and  had 
jnade  such  advances  towards  cultiYaiing  his  regard, 
as  the  King  of  England  ought,  in  policy,  to  have  re- 
ceived and  answered.  But  the  Archduke,  though  not 
dcdScient  in  bravery,  was  so  infinitely  inArior  to  Cosur 
de  Lion  in  that  ardour  of  mind  which  wooed  danger 
as  a  bride,  that  the  King  very  soon  held  him.-in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  contempt.  Richard,  also,  as  a  Nor- 
man Prince,  a.  people  with  whom  temperanoe  was 
habitaal,  despised  the  inclination  of  the  German  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  table^nd  particularly  his  liberal 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine.  For  these,  end  other 
personal  reasons,  the  King  of  England  very  soon 
Moked  upon  the  Austrian  Prince  witn  feelings  of  con- 
tempt, which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  or  modify, 
and  which,  therefore,  were  speedily  remarked,  and  re- 
lurhdd  with  deep  hatred,  by  the  suspicious  Leopold. 
The  discord  between  them  was  fanned  by  the  secret 
and  politic  arts  of  Philip  of  France,  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  monarchs  of  the  time,  wno,  dreading,  the 
fiery  and  overbearing  character  of  Richard,  consider- 
ing him  as  his  natural  rival,  and  feeling  offended, 
moreover,  at  the  dictatorial  manner  in  which  he,  a 
vassal  ot  France  for  his  continental  domains,  con- 
ducted himself  towards  his  liege  lord,  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  own  party,  and  weak  sn  that  of  Richard, 
by  uniting  the  Crusading  princes  of  inferior  degree,  in 
fesistance  to  what  he  termed  the  usurping  authority 
of  the  King  of  England.  Such  was  the  state  of 
politics  and  opinions  entertained  by  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  when  Conrade  of  Montserrat  resolved  upon 
employing  his  iealousy  of  England  as- the  meansof 
dissolving,  or  loosening  at  least,  the  league  of  the 
Crusaders. 

The «time  which  be  chose  for  his  visit  was  noon, 
and  the  pretence,  to  present  the  Archduke  with  some 
choice  Cyprus  wine  which  had  lately  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  discuss  its  comparative  merits  with  those 
of  Hungary  and  of  the  Rhine.  An  intimation  of  his 
purpose  was  of  course  answered  by  a  courteous  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  the  Archducal  meal,  and  every  effort 
was  used  to  render  it  fitting  the  splendour  of  a  sove- 
reign prince.  Yet,  the  refined  taste  of  the  Italian  ssw 
more  cumbrous  profusion,  than  elegance  or  splendour, 
in  the  display  of  provisb&s  under  which  the  board 
groaned. 

The  Germans,  though  still  possessing  the  martial 
and  frank  character  of  their  ancestdrs.  who  subdued 
the  Roman  empire,  had  retained  withal  no  slight 
tinge  of  theff  barbarism.  The  practices  and  principles 
of  chivalry  were  not  carried  to  such  a  nice  pitch 
amongst  them,  as  amongst  the  French  and  EUiglish 
knishts,  nor  were  they  strict  observers  of  the  pre- 
scnoed  rules  of  society,  which  among  those  nations 
were  supposed  to  express  the  height  of  civilization. 
Sitting  at  the  table  of  the  Archduke,  Conrade  was  at 
once  stunned  and  amused,  with  the  dang  of  Teutonic 
^  sounds  assaulting  his  ears  on  all  sides,  notwithstand- 
ing the  solemnity  of  a  princely  banquet.  Their  dress 
seemed  equally  fantastic  to  him,  many  of  the  Austrian 
nobles  retaining  (heir  lonj^  beards,  and  almost  ail  of 
them  wearing  short  jerkins  of  various  colours,  cut, 
and  flourished,  and  fnnged,  in  a  manner  not  common 
in  Western  Europe. 

Numbers  of  dependents,  old  and  young,  attended 
'  m  the  pavilion,  mingled  at  times  in  the  conversation, 
leoeived  from  their  masters  the  relics  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  devoured  them  as  they  stood  behind  the 
backs  of  the  company.  Jesters,  dwarfs,. and  min- 
strels, were  there  in  unusual  numbers,  and  more  noisy 
and  intrusive  than  they  were  permitted  to  be  in  better 
tt^gUiatcd  society.  As  they  were  allowed  to  share 
freely  in  the  wine,  which  flowed  round  in  large  ^uan- 
UbeL  their  licensed  tumult  was  the  more  excessive. 
'  Mi  this  whil^  and  in  the  mklst  of  a  clamour  and 
fiouxuaion,  which  would  better  have  become  a  German 


tavern  doring  a  fair,  thtn  die  lent  of  a 

prince,  the  Archdoke  was  waited  opon  with  m  minmis* 
ness  of  form  and  observance,  whieh  showed  ham 
anxious  he  was  to  psaintain  nadir  the  state  and  dia- 
racterto  which  his  elevatbn  bad  entitled  him.  Ht 
was  served  on  the  knee,  and  only  by  pa^esof  oobfe 
blood,  fed  upon  plate  of  silver,  and  drank  his  Tokay  aad 
Rhenish  wines  from  a  cup  of  gold.  His  docal  nunitls 
was  splendidly  adorned  with  ermine,  his  eoroicl 
might  have  equalled  in  value  a  royal  crown,  and  bit 
feet,  cased  in  velvet  shoes,  (the  length  of  wbid^ 
peaks  included^  might  be  two  feet,)  reeted  upon  afiioi- 
stool  of  solid  silver.  But  it  served  partlr  to  iDtioMic 
the  character  of^  the  man,  that,  although  dealKMSia 
show  attention  to  the  Marquis  of  Moncsemt,  wham 
he  had  oonrteoosly  placed  at  his  right  hand,  he  gsve 
much  more  of  his  attention  to  his  spnuh-^preautt 
that  is,  his  man  of  conversation,  or  sayer  ofmr^fingi, 
who  stood  behind  the  Dnke's  right  ahoalder. 

This  personage  was  well  attuod,  in  m  doak  aid 
doublet  of  black  velvet  the  last  of  which  was  dees- 
rated  with  various  silver  and  gold  ooina,  atiteiMl 
upon  it,  in  memory  of  the  munificent  priooes  whs 
had  conferred  them,  and  bearing  a  short  staff  n 
which  also  bunches  of  silver  coins  were  attached  bg 
rings,  which  he  jingled  by  way  of  attracting  atfai- 
tion,  when  he  was  about  to  say  any  thing  wlikh  lit 
judged  worthy  of  it  This  person's  capaettf  in  Iks 
nous^okl  of  the  Archduke,  was  somewhat  betiiit 
that  of  a  minstrel  and  a  counsellor ;  he  was  bf  trnm 
a  flatterer,  a  poet,  and  an  orator  t  and  thoae  vrhodt- 
sired  to  be  well  with  the  Duke,  gencarally  stodied  ti 
gain  the  good-will  of  the  apruehr9prccher. 

Lest  too  much  of  this  officer's  vrisdom  should  be- 
come tiresome,  the  Duke^s  other  shoulder  was  oees- 
pied  by  his  kqf-narr,  or  court  jester,  called  JoMi 
Schwanker,  who  made  ahnost  as  nrach  noise  wA 
his  fool's  cap,  belles  and  bauble,  as  did  the  orator, « 
man  of  talk,  with  his  jmgling  batoon. 

These  two  personages  threw  out  grave  and  ooaie 
nonsense  alternately,  while  the  master,  laughing  or 
applauding  them  himself,  yet  carefiilly  watched ifas 
countenance  of  his  noble  guest,  to  discern  wha:  im- 
pressions so  accomplished  a  cavalier  received  fieai 
this  display  of  Austrian  eloquence  and  vrit.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  tbie  man  of  wisdom  or  the  bhb 
of  folly  contributed  most  to  the  amosemenc  of  the 
party,  or  stood  highest  in  the  esrimation  of  their 
princely  master ;  but  the  sallies  of  both  seemed  ezedl- 
lently  well  reoeived.  Sometimes  thev  became  rivdi 
for  the  conversation,  and  clanged  tneir  Happen  m 
emulation  of  each  other,  with  a  most  alaming  ooa- 
tention ;  hrit,  in  general,  they  seemed  on  such  aaod 
terms,  and  so  accustomed  to  support  each  otWa 
play,'  that  the  spruck^itprether  often  oondeacended  fe 
follow  up  the  jester's  witticisms  with  an  ez^anatiB^ 
to  render  them  more  obvious  to  the  capadtj  of  ihs 
audience ;  so  that  his  wisdom  became  a  sort  of  coia- 
mentaryon  the  buffoon's  folly.  And  sometime^  is 
requitat  the  kof-narr^  with  a  pithy  jest,  woiAd  ap 
the  conclusion  of  the  orator's  tedions  bsFangDe. 

Whatever  his  real  sentiments  might  be,  Gomali 
Cook  especial  cars  that  his  countenance  should  a- 
press  nothing  but  satisfaction  with  what  he  hand 
and  smiled  or  applauded  as  sealously,  ts  afi  appa»- 
ante,  as  the  Archduke  himself,  at  the  solemn  lo^sf 
the  apruth'spreck^t  nod  the  gibbering  vrit  of  &e 
fobl.  In  feet,  he  watched  carstully  nnm  the  one  m 
other  should  introdoce  some  tppiC|  favourable  to  the 
purpose  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  King  of  England  v«i 
brought  on  the  carpet  by  the  jester,  who  h«l  been 
accustomed  to  consider  Dickon  of  the  Broom  (which 
irreverent  epithet  he  substimted  for  Richard  Plaala> 

genet)  as  a  subject  of  mirth,  acceptable  and  ipat' 
austible.  The  orator,  indeed,  was  silent,  and  tt  w«« 
only  when  appUed  to  by  Ckinrade,  that  he  obsMwriL 
**The  genista^  or  broom-plant,  was  an  embleoi  m 
humility;  and  it  would  be  well  when  those  who  was 
it  would  remember  the  warning.*' 

The  allusion  to  tbe'illustrioos  badge  of  PtantMBMT 
was  thus  tendered  sufficienlly  manifest,  and  JwM 
Schwanker  observed,  that  they  who  humbled  d0B* 
selves  iiad  been  exalted  with  a  vengeance. 


OiA».  ax] 


THB  TAUSKAK. 


"HoiMcr  onto  whom  hmioar  is  doe,"  answered 
toe  Marquis  of  Montsernit ;  *'  we  have  all  had  Bome 
put  in  these  marches  and  battles,  and  methinka 
other  pl-inoes  might  share  a  little  in  the  renown  which 
Richard  of  England  enarooscs  amoQjBst  minstrels 
•ad  minnB-eingers,  Has  no  one  oi  Uie  Joyeuse 
science  here  present  a  song  in  praise  of  the  royal 
Archduke  of  Austria,  our  pnnoely  entertainer  T' 

Three  minstrels  emulousiy  stepped  forward  with 
voice  and  harp.  Two  were  silenced  with  difficulty 
by  the  spru/di-tpreeker^  who  seemed  to  act  as  master 
of  the  revels,  and  a  hearing  was  at  length  procured 
for  the  poet  preferred,  who  sung,  m  high  German, 
fl>«n¥aii  which  may  be  thus  translated  ^- 

What  bmw  chief  ahall  hMd  the  fwem, 
Wltera  the  red'croM  lefiooa  gather  1 

Beet  or  Iwraemea,  beet  of  hor«e, 
Hif  heet  head  and  faireit  feather. 

Here  the  orator,  jingling  his  stafii  interrupted  the 
bard  to  intimate  to  the  party^  what  they  might  not 
Save  inferred  from  the  description,  that  their  royal 
hc»at  was  the  party  indicated,  and  a  full  crowned 
ffobiet  went  round  tp  the  acclamation— ffoefc  Ubt  der 
JiTzog  Leopold  I  Another  stanza  followed. 

Ask  Dot  Auttrta  whr,  midit  prinoea, 

Siill  her  baener  rieee  hif  heet  i 
Aak  as  well  the  stroof-wiDsed  eaf le. 

Why  to  Heat eo  he  soars  the  nifhest. 

*'  mie  eagle,"  said  the  expounder  of  dark  sayings, 
*  18  the  oogni«noe  of  our  noble  lord  the  Archduke— 
of  his  rojnl  Grace,  I  would  say— and  the  eagle  flies 
the  htehest  and  nearest  to  the  sun  of  all  the  feathered 
creation.'* 

"The  lion  hath  taken  a  spring  above  the  eagle^" 
laid  ConiadeL  carelessly. 

The  Archduke  reddened,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
speaker,  while  the  erntteh'tprecher  answered,  aAer  a 
intnute*s  consideratmn,  "  The  Lord  Marquis  will  par- 
don me— a  lion  cannot  fly  above  an  eagle,  because  no 
lion  hath  got  wings." 

**  Except  the  lion  of  Saint  Mark,"  responded  the 

**  That  is  the  Venetian's  banner,"  said  the  Duke, 
*'bi]t  assuredly,  that  amphibious  race,  half  nobles, 
half  Dierchanta  will  not  dare  to  place  their  rank  in 
comparison  with  ours?" 

**Nay,  it  was  not  of  the  Venetian  lion  that  I 
spoke.'^  said  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat :  '*  but  of  the 
three  lions  passant  of  England— formerly,  it  is  said, 
they  wore  leopards,  but  now  they  are  become  lions  at 
aJl  points,  and  must  take  precedence  of  beast,- fish,  or 
fowl  or  wo  worth  the  gainstander." 

^  Mean  you  seriously,  my  lord  7"  said  the  Austrian, 
now  considerably  flushed  with  wine;  "  think  you  that 
Richard  of  EngUnd  aaserts  any  pre-eminence  over 
the  free  sovereigns  who  have  been  nis  voluntary  allies 
in  this  Crusadel" 

"  I  know  not  but  from  circumstances,"  answered 
Cpnrade;  "yonder  hanga  his  banner  alone  in  the 
midst  of  our  camp,  as  if  he  were  king  and  general- 
issimo of  our  whole  Christian  army." 

'*  And  do  you  endure  thia  so  patiently,  and  speak  of 
it  ao  coldly  f'  said  the  Archduke. 

**Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Conrade,  "it  cannot 
concern  the  poor  Marquis  of  Montserrat  to  contend 
against  an  injury,  pauendy  submitted  to  by  such 
potent  princes  as  Pnilip- of  France  and  Leopold  of 
Austria.  What  dishonour  you  are  pleased  to  submit 
lo,  cannot  be  a  disgrace  to  me." 

Leopoki  closed  his  fist,  and  struck  on  the  table  with 
violence. 

"  I  have  told  Philip  of  this,"  he  said ;  "I  have  often 
toid  him  that  it  was  our  doty  to  protect  the  inferior 
p«^ces  against  the  usurpation  of  this  Islander— but 
he  answers  me  ever  with  cold  respects  of  their  rela- 
tions together  as  suzerain  and  vaasal,  and  that  it 
wne  impolitic  in  him  to  make  an  open  breach  at  this 
time  and  period." 

"The  world  knows  that  Philip  is  wise,"  said  Con- 
rade, "  and  will  judge  his  submission  to  be  policy.— 
Yours,  my  lord,  you  can  yourself  alone  account  tor ; 
bat  I  doubt  not  you  hnve  deep  reasons  for  submitting 
to  English  domination." 

**I  submit  r  said  Leooold,  udignanUy-**!;  the 


Arebdnke  of  Austria,  so  important  and  vital  a  limb 
of  the  Holy  Roman  empire— /subnut  myself  to  thia 
King  of  half  an  island— thiagrandson  of  a  Norman 
bastard  l—No^  by  Heaven  I  The  camp,  and  all  Chris- 
tendom, shall  see  that  I  know  how  to  right  myself; 
and  whether,  I  yield  ground  one  inch  to  the  English 
bandog.— Up,  my  lieges  and,  merry-men,  up  ana  fol- 
low me !  We  will— and  that  without  lobing  one  instant 
place  the  eagle  of  Austria,  where  she  shall  float  as 
high  as  ever  floated  the  cognizance  of  king  or  kaisar." 

With  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and,  amidst  the 
tumultuous  cheering  of  his  guests  and  followers,  made 
for  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  seized  his  own  ban- 
ner, which  stood  pitched  before  it. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  said  Conrade,  afiecting  to  inter- 
fere, "it  will  blemish  your  wisdom  to  make  an  afliay 
in  the  camp  at  this  hour,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
submit  to  the  usurpation  of  England  a  little  longer 
than  to" 

"  Not  an  houi*— not  a  moment  longer,"  vociferated 
the  Duke ;  and,  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  shouting  guests  and  attendants,  marched 
hastily  to  the  central  mount,  from  which  the  banner 
of  England  floated,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  standard- 
spear,  as  if  to  pluck  it  from  the  ground. 

"My  master,  my  dear  master!"  said  Jonat 
Scb  wanker,  throwing  his  arms  about  the  Duke— 
"•  uke  heed— lions  have  teeth" 

"  And  eagles  have  claws !"  said  the  Duke,  no;  relin- 
quishing his  hold  on  the  baiuer-staff,  yet  hesitating 
to  pull  It  from  the  ground. 

Ttie  apeaker  of  sentences,  notwithstanding  such 
was  his  occupation,  had  nevertheless  some  intervals 
of  sound  sense.  He  clashed  his  stafl*  loudly,  and 
Leopold,  as  if  by  habit,  turned  his  head  towards  his 
man  of  counsel. 

'"The  eagle  is  king  among  the  fowls  of  the  air,'* 
said  the  spruch-sm'emery  **  as  is  the  lion  among  the 
beasts  of  the  field— each  has  his  dominion,  separated 
as  wide  as  England  and  (xemiany— do,  thou,  noble 
eagle,  no  dishonour  to  the  prinoeljr  lion,  but  let  your 
banners  remain  floating  in  peace  side  by  side." 

Leopold  withdrew  his  hand  fit)m  the  oanner-spear, 
and  looked  round  for  Conrade  of  14pnt*6iT<^t,  but  he 
saw  him  not ;  for  the  Marquis,  so  soon  as  he  saw  the 
mischief  afoot,  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
crowd,  taking  car&  in  the  first  place,  to  express  be- 
fore several  neutral  persons  his  regret,  that  the  Arch- 
duke should  have  chosen  the  hours  after  dinner  to 
avenge  any  wrong  of  which  he  might  think  he  had  a 
right  to  complain.  Not  seeing  his  guest,  to  whom  he 
wished  more  particularly  to  have  addressed  himselC 
the  Archduke^  said  aloud,  that,  having  no  wish  to 
breed  dissension  in  the  army  of  the  Cross,  he  did 
but  vindiccte  his  own  privileges  and  right  to  stand 
upon  an  equality  with  tne  King  of  England,  without 
desiring;  as  he  might  have  done,  to  advance  his  ban- 
ner, which  he  derived  from  Emperors,  his  progenitor^ 
above  that  of  a  mere  descendant  of  the  Counts  of 
Anjou ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  be  commanded  a  cask 
of  wine  to  be  brought^hither  and  pierced,  for  regaling 
the  by-standers,  who,  with  tuck  of  drum  and  soiina 
of  music,  quaffed  many  a  carouse  round  the  Austrian 
standard.  * 

This  disorderly  scene  was  not  acted  without  a  de- 
gree of  noise,  wliich  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

The  critical  hour  had  arrived,  at  which  the  physi- 
cian, according  to  the  rules  of  nis  art,  had  predicted 
that  his  royal  patient  might  be  awakened  with  safety, 
and  the  sponge  had  been  applied  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  leech  had  not  made  many  observations  ere 
he  assured  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  that  the  fever  had 
entirely  left  his  sovereign,  and  that  such  was  the 
happy  strength  of  his  constitution,  it  would  not  be 
even  necessary,  as  in  most  cases,  to  give  a  second 
doae  of  the  powerful  medicine.  Richard  himbelf 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for,  sitting  up  and 
rubbing  his  eyes,  he  demanded  of  De  Vaux  what 
present  sum  oi  money  was  in  the  royal  coflfers. 

The  baron  could  not  exactly  inform  him  of  the 
amount. 

"It  matters  not,"  said  Richard;  "be  it  greater  or 
smaller,  bestow  il  all  on  this  learned  lecc^,  who  hath, 
I  trust,  given  me  back  -again  to  the  service  of  tUa 
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Crosiuie.    If  it  be  less  than  a  thooaand  bysanta^  let 
hini  have  jeweia  to  make  it  up." 

*  I  aell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Alliih  haa  en- 
dowed me,"  answered  the  Arabian  phyaicinn;  "and 
be  it  known  to  you,  great  Prince,  that  the  divine 
m<)dicine,  of  which  you  liave  partaken,  would  lose  ita 
ef)e(;t8  in  my  unworthy  hands,  did  I  exchange  ita 
virtues  either  for  gold  or  diamonds." 

"The  Physician  refuseih  a  gratuity!"  aaid  De 
Vaux  to  himself.  "  Thia  is  more  extraordiiiary  than 
his  being  a  hundred  years  old." 

"Thomas  de  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "thou  knoweat 
no  courage  but  what  belongs  to  theaword,  no  bounty 
and  virtue  but  what  are  used  in  chivalry— 1  tc'l  thee 
that  this  Moor,  in  his  independence,  might  set  an 
example  to  them  who  account  tbcmselvea  the  flower 
of  knig;hthood." 

'It  i(i  reward  enough  for  me,"  said  the  Moor, 
folding  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  and  maintaining  an 
attitude  at  once  respectful  and  dignified,  "that  so 
great  a  King  aa  the  Melech  Ric*  should  thus  apeak 
of  his  servant.— But  now,  let  me  pray  you  agam  to 
compose  yourself  on  your  couch  ;  for  though  I  think 
there  needs  no  farther  repetition  of  the  divine  draught, 
yet  injury  miglit  ensue  from  any  too  early  exertion, 
ere  your  strength  be  entireljr  restored." 

"1  muatoliey  thee,  Hakim,"  aaid  the  King;  "jret, 
believe  me,  my  boaom  feels  so  iree  from  the  wasting 
fire,  which  for  so  many  days  hath  acorched  it,  that  I 
care  not  how  soon  I  expose  it  to  a  brave  man' a  lance. 
—But  hark !  what  mean  theae  shiouts,  and  that  dis- 
tant music  in  the  camp  1  Go,  Thomas  de  Vaux,  and 
make  inquiry." 

"It  is  the  Archduke  Leopold,"  said  De  Vaux,  re- 
turning after  a  minute's  absence,  "  who  makes  with 
his  pot-companions  some  procession  through  the 
camp." 

"The  drunken  fool!"  exclaimed  Kinf^  Richard, 
*'  can  he  not  keep  his  brutal  inebriety  wiihin  the  veil 
of  bis  pavilion,  that  he  muat  needa  show  his  shame  to 
all  Christendom'?— What  say  you,  Sir  Mnrquis  7"  he 
added,  addresi<ing  himself  to  Conrade  of  Montaerrat, 
who  at  that  moment  entered  th^  tent. 

*Thus  much,  honoured  Pnnce,"  answered  the 
Marquis,  "  that  I  delight  to  see  your  Majesty  so  well, 
and  so  far  recovered ;  and  that  ia  a  long  apeech  for 
any  one  to  make  who  has  partaken  of  the  Duke  o( 
Austria's  hospitality." 

"  What !  you  have  been  dining  with  the  Teutonic 
wine-skin,"  said  the  monarch ;  '^and  what  frolic  haa 
he  found  oat  to  cause  all  this  disturbance?  Truly, 
Sir  Conrade,  I  have  atill  held  you  so  good  a  revella", 
that  I  wonder  at  your  quitting  the  game." 

De  Vaux.  who  had  got  a  little  behind  the  King, 
now  exerted  himself,  by  look  and  sign,  to  make  the 
Marquis  understand  that  he  should  say  nothing  to 
Richard  of  what  was  passing  without,  aut  Conrade 
understood  not,  or  heeded  not,  the  prohibition. 

"What  the  Archduke  does,"  he  said,  "ia  of  little 
conseqtience  to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  himself,  since 
he  probably  knqws  not  what  he  is  acting— ye*,  to 
say  truth,  it  is  a  gambol  I  should  not  like  to  share  in, 
since  he  is  pulling  down  the  banner  of  England  from 
Saint  George's  Mount  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  yon- 
der, and  displaying  hia  own  in  its  stead." 

"What  sayst  thouT*  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a 
tone  which  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marauisj  "  let  it  not  chafe  your 
Highness,  that  a  fool  suould  act  according  to  hia 

folly" 

,"  Speak  not  to  me,"  aaid  Richard,  springing  from 
his  couch,  and  casting  on  his  clothes  with  a  despatch 
which  seemed  marvellous—"  speak  not  to  me.  Lord 
Marouis !— De  Multon.  I  command  thee  apeak  not  a 
word  to  me— he  that  breathes  but  a  syllable,  is  no 
fnond  to  Richard  Plantageoet.- Hakim,  be  silent,  I 
charge  thee !" 

Alfthis  while  the  King  waa  hastily  clothing  him- 
0Olf,  and,  with  the  last  word,  snatched  bis  sword 
from  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  and  without  any  other 
weapon,  or  calling  any  attendance,  he  rushed  out  of 
hi8  pavilion.  Conrade,  holding  up  his  hands,  as  if 
iu  a8ton:shineut,  seemed  willing  to  enter  into  con- 
*  Kicbatd  wai  ttiiiii  eaUMl  bv  theEasterD  natioiM. 


▼Avation  with  De  Vtot  bat  Sir  Hmhimis  pakd 
rudely  past  him,  and  calling  to  one  of  the  royri 
equenea,  aaid  hastily,— "  Ply  to  Loi|l  SaJislm 
quarters,  and  let  him  get  hia  men  together,  noi» 
low  me  instantly  to  Saint  Geormfn  Mount  14 
him  (he  King's  fever  has  left  his  mood,  aikd  settMii 
his  brain." 

Imperfectly  heard,  and  still  more  impCTfectkaai* 
prchended,  bv  the  startled  attendant  whom  DeVia 
addressed  thus  haatily,  the  eqoery  and  his  yo» 
servants  of  the  royal  chamber  mshed  haatily  iniotkt 
tents  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  and  qaickly  egnd 
an  alarm,  as  general  aa  the  cause  seemed  ngK, 
through  the  whole  British  forces.  The  EogWitil* 
diers,  waked  in  alarm  from  that  noon^^ay  restwbid 
the  heat  of  the  climate  had  taught  them  fo  enjorui 
luxury,  haatily  asked  each  other  the  cause  oftDci*' 
mult,  and,  without  waiting  an  answer,  suppfiedbr^ 
force  of  their  own  ftmcy  the  want  of  mfonaalM. 
Some  said  the  Saracens  were  in  the  cainp,  aome  iki 
the  King's  life  was  attempted,  some  that  he  bs^M 
o(  the  fever  the  preceding  night,  many  that  he  w 
aasasainated  by  the  Duke  of  Auatria.  The  note 
and  officers,  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  oomnoe  ni 
to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  thedisoider,  UJboai 
only  to  get  their  followerB  under  arma  and  mk 
authority,  lest  their  raafaneaa  should  occasion  nbi 
great  misfortune  to  the  Crusading  anny.  The  F" 
lish  trumpets  aonnded  kfud,  ahrill,  and  oontimii 
The  alarm-cry  of  "  Bows  and  bills^-bows  sod  I 
waa  heard  from  quarter  to  quarter,  sgain  and  tga 
shouted,  and  agam  and  again  anawcirod  bytbey^ 
sence  ot  the  ready  warriora,  and  their  national  iaifr 
cation,  "  Saint  George  fov  merry^ England  f 

The  alarm  went  inrough  the  nearest  qaarterof  il 
camp,  and  men  of  all  the  various  natioDS  aasraiHii 
where,  perhaps,  every  people  in  ChristendoB  m 
their  repiresentatives,  new  to  arms,  and  drewtogsih* 
under  circumstances  of  general  oonfusion,  of  wteeh 
they  knew  neither  the  cause  nor  the  objecL  It  m^ 
however,  lucky,  amid  a  scene  so  threatening,  tiiatib 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  while  he  hurried  after  De  Vao^ 
summons,  with  a  few  only  of  the  iesdieai  ftifAA 
men-at-arma,  directed  the  rest  of  the  Enniiah  hoiiw 
be  drawn  up  and  kept  under  arms,  to  advassv 
Richard's  succour  if  necessity  should  raqair&teii 
6t  amy,  and  under  due  command,  and  not  wiik  ds 
tumultuary  haste  which  their  own  alsim,  aodaaa 
for  the  King's  safety,  might  have  dictated. 

In  the  mean  while,  without  regarding  for  oae  ii* 
stent  the  shouts,  the  crieik  the  tumult,  winch  bea« 
to  thicken  around,  Richara,  with  hia  dresa  io  cheM 
disorder,  and  his  sheathed  blade  under  his  sm  ^ 
aued  his  way  with  the  utmost  speed,  followed  ouybf 
De  Vaux,  and  one  or  two  household  senranis,  ■ 
Saint  George'a  Mount 

He  outsped  even  the  alarm  which  hia  impetaoHf 
only  had  excited,  and  paased  the  quarter  of  his  on 
gallant  uroops  of  Normandy,  Pottoo,  Gascony. » 
Anjou,  before  the  disuxrbanoe  had  rpacfaed  una 
although  the  noise  accompanying  the  (Sacmaa  vim 
had  induoad  many  of  the  aoldiery  to  get  on  fort  n 
listen.  The  handful  of  Scota  were  alao  quanendu 
the  vicinity,  nor  had  they  been  distuibed  by  tbe«- 
roar.  But  the  King's  peraon,  and  hia  haste,  wm 
both  remarked  by  the  Knight  of  the  Leopaid,  aH 
aware  that  danger  muat  be>  afoot,  and  bastawflf^ 
share  in  it,  snatched  his  shield  snd  s«onL  and  bM 
himself  to  Do  Vaux^  who  with  aome  dimcalty  k^l 
pace  with  his  impatient  and  fiery  master.  De  Vaai 
answered  a  look  of  curiosity,  which  the  ScaHw 
knight  directed  cowards  him,  with  a  afaragefaa 
'broad  shoulders,  and  they  continuedk  aide  by  adti  • 
pursue  Richard'a  atepa. 

The  King  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  Saint  Qtttm* 
Mount,  the  aidea  as  well  aa  jplatforra  of  which  wm 
now  aurrounded  and  crowded,  pardr  by  thoasM 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Austria'a  retinas,  wba«i» 
celebrating,  with  ahouta  of  jubilee,  the  act  whickllv 
conaidered  as  an  assertion  of  national  honour;  b«# 
by  bystandere  of  dilTerent  naiiona  whom  dialiaa* 
toe  EngUsh,  or  mere  curiosity,  had  aaaembled  1^ 
ther.  to  witness  the  end  of  these  exiraoniinaiy^ 
oeedings.     Through  this  disocderly  troop  Btim 
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barat  lis  way,  like  «  goodly  ship  under  full  sail, 
which  cleaves  her  forcible  passage  through  the  roll* 
VIS  bQlows,  and  heeds  not  that  they  unite  after  her, 
piMMiij^.,  and  roar  upon  her  stem. 

The  summit  of  the  eminence  was  q  small  level 
spaccL  on  which  were  pitched  the  rival  banners^  sur- 
lounaed  still  bv  the  Archduke's  friends  and  retinue. 
In  the  midst  oi  the  circle  was  Leopold  himserf,  still 
eoQtemplating  with  self-salisfactioD  the  deed  he  had 
done,  and  stul  listening  to  the  shouts  of  applause 
widen  hitf  partisans  bestowed  with  no  sparing  oreath. 
While  he  was  in  this  state  of  self-gratulation,  Rich- 
ard burst  into  the  circle,  extended,  indeed,  only  by 
two  men,  but  in  his  own  headlong  energies  an  ure- 
■stible  host 

**  \^ho  has  dared,"  he  said,  laying  his  hands  upon 
ihe  Austrian  standard,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  like 
the  sound  which  precedes  an  earthquake ;  "  who  has 
dared  to  place  this  paltry  rag  beside  the  banner  of 
ETMglandf" 

The  Archduke  wanted  not  personal  coura^  and  it 
i  impossible  he  could  hear  this  question  without 


reply.  Yet,  so  much  was  he  troubled  and  surprised 
by  the  nnexpect^  arrival  of  Richard,  and  affected  by 
iKe  general  awe  inspired  by  his  ardent  and  unyielding 
character,  that  the  demand  was  twice  repeated,  in  a 
tcne  which  ecemed  to  challenge  heaven  and  earth, 
ere  the  Archduke  replied,  with  such  firmness  as  he 
oould  comman(L  "It  was  I.  Leonid  of  Austria." 

"Then  shall  Leopold  of  Austria,"  replied  Richard, 
"piesenUy  see  the  rate  at  which  hio  banner  and  his 
pretensions  are  held  by  Richard  of  England." 

S<7aaying,  he  pulled  up  the  standard-spear,  splinter- 
ed it  to  pieces,  threw  the  banner  itself  on  the  ground, 
and  placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

"  Thus,"  said  he^  I  trample  on  the  banner,  of  Aus- 
tria !— Is  there  a  knight  among  your  Teutonic  chivalry, 
dare  impeach  my  deed  7" 

There  was  a  momentary  sUence;  but  there  are  no 
braver  men  than  the  Germans. 

"ir  and  "ir  and  "ir  was  heard  from  several 
knights  of  the  Duke's  followers;  and  he  himself  ad- 
ded his  voice  to  those  which  accepted  the  King  of 
Efifdand's  defiance. 

•'Why  do  we  dally  thus?"  said  the  Earl  Wal 
lenrode,  a  gigantic  warrior  fVom  the  frontiers  of 
Hongary:  efreihren,  and  noble  gentlemen,  this 
man^  toot  is  on  the  honour  of  your  country— Let 
us  rescue  it  firom  violation,  and  down  with  the  pride 
of  England  f 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  ot 
the  Eng  a  blow  which  might  have  proved  fatal, 
had  not  the  Scot  intercepted  and  caught  it  upon  his 
ahield. 

•*!  have  sworn,"  said  King  Richard—and  his  voice 
was  heard  above  all  the  tumult,  which  now  waxed 
wiM  and  loud— "never  to  strike  one  whose  shoulder 
bears  the  cross ;  therefore  live,  Wallenrodo— but  live 
to  remember  Richard  of  England." 

As  he  spoke,  he  grasped  the  tall  Hungarian  rotind 
the  waist,  and,  unmatched  in  wrestling,  as  in  other 
niliury  exercises,  hurled  him  backwards  with  such 
violence  that  the  moss  flew,  as  if  discharged  from  a 
niUtary  engine,  not  only  through  the  ring  of  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scene,  but  over 
the  ed^of  the  mount  itself,  down  the  steep  side  of 
which  Wallenrode  roliwi  headlong,  until,  pitching  at 
length  upon  bis  shoulder,  he  dislocated  the  bone,  and 
la^  like  one  dead.  This  almost  supernatural  display 
oi  strength  did  not  encourage  either  the  Duke  or  any 
of  his  followers,  to  renew  a  personal  contest  so  in- 
ausDiciously  commenced.  Those  who  stood  farthest 
IMCK  did,  indeed,  clash  their  swords,  and  cry  out, 
"Cut  the  island  masiiflT  to  pie<*esJ"  but  those  who 
were  nearen  veiled,  perhaps,  their  personal  fears 
under  an  affected  regard  for  order,  and  cried,  for  the 
most  part,  "Peace!  peace!  the  peace  of  the  Cross 
—the  peace  of  Holy  Church,  and  our  Father  the 

Thme  various  cries  of  the  assailants,  contradicting 
eaeh  other,  showed  their  irresolution ;  while  Richardj 
bis  foot  still  on  the  archducal  banner,  glared  round 
htm,  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  seek  en  enemy,  and 
ftom  which  the  angry  noblea  shrunk  appalled,  as 
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from  the  threatened  grasp  of  a  lion.  De  Vaux  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  kept  their  places  besidu 
him ;  and  though  the  swords  which  they  held  wem 
still  sheathed,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  prompt  to 
protect  Richard's  person  to  the  very  last,  and  their 
size  and  remarkable  strength  plainly  showed  the  d»> 
fence  would  be  a  desperate  one. 

Salisbury  and  his  attendants  were  also  nowdrawing 
near,  with  oills  and  partisans  brandished,  and  bowi 
already  bended. 

At  this  moment^  King  Philip  of  France,  attended 
by  one  or  two  of  his  noblea,  came  on  the  platform  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbanca  and  made  ges- 
tures of  surprise  at  finding  the  King  of  England 
raised  from  his  sick-bed,  and  confrontii^  thehr  com* 
mon  ally  t)ie  Duke  of  Austria,  in  such  a  menacing 
and  insultiqg  posture.  Richard  himself  blushed  at 
being  discovered  by  Philip,  whose  sagacity  he  res- 
pected as  much  as  ne  disliked  his  person,  m  an  atti- 
tude neither  becoming  his  character  as  a  monarch, 
nor  as  a  Crus&der;  and  it  was  observed  that  ha 
withdrew  his  foot,  as  if  accidentally,  from  the  dis- 
honoured banner,  and  exchanged  his  look  of  violent 
emotion  for  one  of  affected  composure  and  indiffer- 
cAce.  Leopold  also  struggled  to  attain  some  degree 
of  calmness,  mortified  as  he  was  by  having  been  seen 
by  Philip  in  the  act  of  passively  submitting  to  the 
insults  of  the  fiery  King  of  England. 

Possessed  of  many  of  those  royal  qualities  for 
which  he  was  termed  by  his  subjects  the  August, 
Philip  might  be  termed  the  Ulysses,  as  Richard  was 
indisputably  the  Achilles,  of  the  Crusade.  The  King 
of  France  was  sagacious,  wise,  deliberate  in  council, 
steady  and  calm  in  action,  seeing  clearly,  and  steadily 
pursuing,  the  measures  most  for  the  interest  of  h» 
kingdom— dignified  and  royal  in  his  deportment, 
brave  in  person,  but  a  politician  rather  than  a  war- 
rior. The  Crusade  would  have  been  no  choice  of  his 
own,  but  the  spirit  was  contagious,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  enforced, upon  him  by  the  church,  and  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  his  nobility.  In  any  other 
situation,  or  in  a  milder  affe.  his  character  might  have 
stood  higher  than  that  of  the  adventurous  Cceur  de 
Lion;  but  in  the  Crusade,  itself  an  undertaking 
wholly  irrational,  sound  reason  was  the  quality,  of  all 
others  least  estimated,  and  the  chivalric  valour  which 
both  the  age  and  the  enterprise  demanded,  was  con- 
sidered as  debased,  if  mingled  with  the  least  touch 
of  discretion.  So  that  the  merit  of  Philip,  compared 
with  that  of  his  haughty  rival,  showed  like  the  clear 
blue  minute  flame  of  a  lamp,  placed  near  the  glare 
of  a  huge  blazing  torch,  which,  not  possessing  hall 
the  utility,  makes,  ten  times  more  impression  on  the 
eye.  Phifip  felt  his  j^iferiority  in  public  opinion,  with 
the  pain  natural  to  a  high-spirited  prince;  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  if  he  took  such  opportunities 
as  offered,  for  placing  his  own  charatter  in  more  ad- 
vantageous contrast  with  that  of  his  rival.  The  pre- 
sent seemed  one  of  those  occasions,  in  which  prudence 
and  calmness  might  reasonably  expect  to  triumph 
over  obstinacy  and  impetuous  violence. 

"What  means  this  uruieemly  broil  betwixt  the 
sworn  brethren  of  the  Cross— tne  royal  Majesty  of 
England  and  the  princely  Duke  Leopold  ?  How  is  it 
possible  that  those  who  are  the  chiefs  and  pillars  of 

this  holy  expedition" 

"A  truce  with  thy  remonstrance.  Prance,"  said 
Richard,  enraged  inwardly  at  finding  himself  placed 
on  a  sort  of  equality  with  Leopold,  yrt  not  knowins 
how  to  resent  it,— "this  duke,  or  prince,  ornillor,  if 
you  will,  hath  been  insolent,  and  I  have  chastised 
him— that  is  all.  Here  is  a  coil,  forsooth,  because  of 
spurning  a  hound  !** 

"Majesty  of  France,"  said  the  Dukt,  "I  appeal 
to  you  and  every  sovereign  prince  against  the  foul 
indignity  which  I  have  sustained.  This  King  of 
England  hath  pulled  down  my  banner— torn  and 
trampled  on  it." 

"  Because  he  had  the  audacity  Co  plant  it  beside 
mine,"  said  Richard. 
"  My  rank  as  thine  equal  entitled  me."  replied  the 

Duke,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  Philip. 

"  Assert  such  equality  for  thy  |>erson,"  said  King 
1  Richard.  "  and,  by  St.  George,  I  will  treat  thy  person 
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■ff  I  did  thy  broidered  kerchief  there,  fit  but  (or  the 
meanest  use  to  which  kerchief  may  be  put.*'  . 

*'Nay,  but  patience,  brother  of  Eny^land,"  eaiei 
Philip,  ^  and  I  will  presently  show  Anstna  that  he  is 
wron^  in  this  matter.— Do  not  think,  noble  DukeL*'  he 
continued,  "  that  in  permitting  the  standard  of  Ens- 
land  to  occupy  the  highest  point  in  our  camp,  we,  the 
mdependcQt  sovereigns  of  the  Crusade,  acknowledge 
any  mferiority  to  the  royal  Richard.  It  were  incon- 
sistent to  think  so :  since  even  theoriflamme  itself— the 
sroat  banner  of  France^  to  which  the  royal  Richard 
bimsell  in  respect  of  his  French  possessions,  is  but 
a  vassal- holds  for  the  present  an  inferior  place  to 
the  Liond  of  England.  But  as  sworn  brethren  of  the 
Cross,  military  pilgrims,  who«  laying  aside  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  this  world,  are  hewing  with  our  swords 
tlie  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  1  myself,  and  the 
other  pnnces,  have  renounced  to  King  Richard,  from 
respect  to  bis  high  renown  and  great  feats  of  arms, 
that,  precedence,  which  elsewhere,  and  upon  other 
motives,  would  not  have  been  yielded.  I  am  satisfied, 
that  when  your  royal  grace  of  Austria  shall  have 
considered  this,  you  will  express  sonow  for  having 

8 laced  your  banner  on  this  spot,  and  that  the  royal 
lajesty  of  England  will  then  give  satisfaction  fo| 
the  insult  he  has  offered.*' 

The  sprw^apredier  and  the  jester  had  both  retired 
to  a  safe  distance  when  mattere  seemed  coming  to 
blows,  but  returned  when  words,  their  own  com- 
modity, seemed  again  about  to  become  the  order  of 
the  day. 

The  man  of  proverbs  was  so  delighted  with  Philip's 
politic  speech,  that  he  clashed  his  batoon  at  the  con- 
clusion, b  v  way  of  emphasis,  and  forgot  the  presence 
in  which  he  was,  so  far  as  to  s^y  aloud,  that  he  him- 
self had  never  said  a  wiser  thing  in  his  life. 

"  It  mav  be  so,"  whispered  Jonas  Schwanker,  **  but 
we  shall  be  whipt  if  you  speak  so  loud." 

The  Duke  anjswered  sullenly,  that  he  would  refer 
his  quarrel  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Crusade 
-7-a  motion  which  Philip  highly  applauded,  as  qua- 
lified to  take  away  a  scandal  most  harmful  to  Chris- 
tendom. 

Richard,  retaining  the  same  careless  attitude,  list- 
ened to  Philip  until  his  oratory  seemed  exhausted, 
and  then  said  aloud,  "I  am  drowsy— this  fever  hangs 
about  me  still.  Brother  of  France,  thou  art  actjuaintad 
with  my  humour,  and  that  I  have  at  all  times  but 
fow  words  to  spare— know,  therefore,  at  once,  I  will 
submit  a  matter  touching  the  honour  of  England, 
neither  to  Prince,  Pope,  nor  Council.  Here  stands 
my  banner— whatsoever  pennon  shall  be  reared  within 
three  butts*  length  of  it— ay.  were  it  the  orinamme. 
of  whicii,  you  were,  I  think,  out  now  speaking,  shall 
be  treated  as  that  dishonoured  rag;  nor  wilfl yield 
other  satisfaction  than  that  which  these  poor  hmbs 


that  is  as  complete  a  piece  of  folly,  as  if  I  myself 
had  said  it— but  yet,  I  think,  there  may  be  in  this 
matter  a  greater  fool  than  Richard  yet." 

"  And  who  may  that  bel"  asked  the  man  of  wis- 
dom. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  jester,  "or  our  own  Royal  Duke, 
should  either  accept  the  challenge— Bui  oh,  most  sage 
spruch^prccker,  what  excellent  kings  would  thou 
and  I  have  made,  since  those  on  whose  heads  these 
CDwns  have  fallen,  can  play  the  proverb-monger  and 
ine  fool  as  completely  as  ourselves  I" 

While  these  worthies  plied  their  ofRces  apart,  PhUip 
answered  calmly  to  the  almost  injurious  defiance  of 
lUchaid,— "  I  came  not  hither  to  awaken  fresh  quar- 
rels, contrjiry  to  the  oath  we  have  sworn,  and  the  noly 
cause  in  which  we  have  engaged.  I  part  from  my 
brother  of  England  as  brothere  should  part,  and  the 
only  strife  between  the  Lions  of  England  and  the 
Lilies  of  France  shall  be,  which  shall  be  carried 
deepedt  into  the  ranks  of  the  infidels." 

"Ir  is«  bargain,  my  royal  brother"  said  Richard, 
stretching  out  his  hand  with  all  the  frankness  which 
belonged  to  his  rash  but  generous  disposition  ;  *'  and 
•oon  may  we  have  the  opportunity  to  try  this  gallant 
and  fraternal  wager." 


"  Let  this  noble  Dofce  also  psr^kain  the  ftindikf 
of  (his  happy  moment,"  said  PmHp;  and  tbe  DAi 
approached,  half-sullenly,  half-wiflingly  tocBtsiM 
some  accommodation. 

"  1  think  not  of  fools,  nor  of  their  folly^"  nid  Riih- 
ard.  carelessly;  and  the  Archduke,  tuning  hiiU 
on  nim,  withdrew  fit>m  the  groaod. 

Richard  looked  after  him  as  he  retired. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  glowworm  coaragp^henii, 
"  that  shows  only  by  night.  I  must  not  leaieib 
banner  unguarded  in  daricness— by  daylight  the  kk 
of  the  Lions  will  alone  defend  it.  Hare,  Thona^ 
Gilsland,  I  give  thee  the  charge  of  the  ftaodti^ 
watch  over  the  honour  of  England.'* 

"  Her  safety  is  yet  more  dear  to  me,"  said  De  Y«l 
"  and  the  life  of  Richard  is  the  safety  of  Englad-l 
must  have  your  Highikess  back  to  your  teat,  udtfai 
without  farther  Mmanoe." 

**  Thou  art  a  rough  and  peremptory  norn  fk 
Vaux,"  said  the  King,  smiling;  and  then  adde^a^ 
dressing  Sir  Kenneth,  "  Valiant  Scot,  I  owe  net  t 
boon,  and  I  will  pay  it  richly.  There  standi  the  k» 
ner  of  England  I  Watch  it  as  t  novice  doei  liii» 
mour  on  the  night  before  ha  is  dubbed— Stirnaita 
it  three  speanr  length,  and  defend  it  with  thy  b4 
against  injury  or  insult— Sound  thy  bude,  if  thoitf 
assailed  by  more  than  three  at  once.  Doat  tim* 
dertake  the  charge  T* 

"Willingly,"  siid  Kenneth ;  **and wiUdisdiaqii 
upon  penalty  of  my  head.  I  will  but  ana  ne^  al 
return  hi  ther  instantly." 

The  Kings  of  Prance  and  England  thea  took* 
mal  leave  of  each  other,  hiding  under  an  a^pniw 
of  courtesy,  the  grounds  of  complaint  which  tm 
had  against  the  other— Richard  against  Phivi  k 
what  he  deemed  an  officious  intcrfcrenoe  betwixt M 
and  Austria,  and  Philip  against  Coeur  de  LioaJt 
the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  his  mediitionlii 
been  received.  Those  whom  this  disturheoeeM 
assembled,  now  drew  offin  different  direction^  bfr 
ing  the  contested  mount  in  the  same  solitude  n 
had  subsisted  till  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  bnfa* 
Men  judged  of  the  events  of  tlie  day  accordioi  M 
their  partiality:  and  whilo  the  English chugalii 
Austrian  with  having  afibrded  the  first  {pw." 
quarrel,  those  of  other  nations  concurred  loeaMI 
the  greater  blame  upon  the  insular  haogfatioaM  aa 
assuming  character  of  Richard. 

"Thou  seest,"  sakl  the  Marquis  of  Hoataeimj 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  "  that  dM 
qourses  are  more  effective  than  violancft  1  !■* 
unloosed  the  bonds  which  held  together  thisbuoekf 
sceptres  and  lances— thou  wilt  aee  them  ahcrt^ii 
asunder."  ^ 

"I  would  have  called  thy  plan  a  goodoae^  !■ 
the  Templar,  "had  there  been  but  one  manoie* 
rage  among  yonder  cold-blooded  Austrians,  taj^ 
the  bonds  ot  which  you  speak,  with  faia  swonL  i 
knot  that  is  unloosed  may  again  be  fastened,  bri I* 
so  the  cord  which  has  been  cut  to  pieoea" 


CHAPTER  XI. 
tliatndaoeaaU 


Tia 

,  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  a  dangeroaa  post,  oriR 
rilous  adventure,  was  a  reward  frequently  aisi* 
to  military  bravery  as  a  compensation  for  ittivtf 
trials ;— just  as,  m  ascending  a  precipice^  the  ^ 
mounting  one  crag  only  lifts  the  cumber  to  poJsliF 
more  dangerous. 

It  was  midnighL  and  the  moon  rode  dear  and 
in  heaven,  when  Kenneth  of  Scotland  stood  n 
watch  on  Saint  Otx)rge*s  Mount,  beside  the 
of  England,  a  solitary  sentinel,  to  protect  thetf 
of  that  naUon  against  the  insults  which  '" 
meditated  among  the  thousands  whom 
pride  had  made  his  enemies.  High  thoughts 
one  after  each  other,  upon  the  mmd  of  the  " 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  gained  some ' 
the  eyes  of  the  chivalrous  monarch, 'who  till  -^j 
not  seemed  to  distinjguish  him  among  ibeeft0^Si 
brave  men  whom  his  renown  had  aseerobW^g 
his  banner,  and  Sir  Kenneth  Htde  recked  1^  "^ 
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display  of  loyal  regard  consisted  in  placing  him  upon 
m  poet  so  Deiilous.  The  devotion  of  his  ambitious 
■ad  high-placed  affection,  inflamed  his  military  en- 
diiMiaMin.  Hopeless  as  that  attachment  was,  in 
ftimost  any  conceivable  circumstaQoes,  those  which 
Jiad  latdy  occurred  had,  in  some  degree,  diminished 
the  distance  between  Edith  and  himself.  He  upon 
whom  Richard  had  oonferrod  the  distinction  of  guard- 
his  hb  banner,  was  no  longer  an  adventurer  ofslight 
Dole,  but  placed  within  the  regard  of  a  princess, 
although  he  was  as  far  ao  ever  aom  her  level.  An 
nohnown  ai^d  ob€Cure  fate  could  not  now  be^hia.  If 
he  was  surprised,  and  slain  on  the  post  which  had 
liaen  assigned  him,  his  death— and  he  resolved  it 
ahould  be  glorious— must  deserve  the  praises,  as  well 
as  call  down  the  vengeance,  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  and 
he  followed  by  .the  reinets,  and  even  the  teara  of  the 
hif{h-4)oni  beauties  oi  the  English  Court  He  had 
now  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  he  should  die  as  a 
Awldieth. 

Sir  Kenneth  had  full  leisoie  to  enjoy  these  and 
fliniiiar  high-souled  thoughts,  fostered  by  that  wild 
vmt  of  chivalry,  which,  amid  its  most  extravagarit 
adid  fantastic  flights,  was  still  pure  from  all  selfish 
*'  »y^-KenerouB,  devoted,  and  perhaps  only  thus  far 
ksnraole,  that  it  proposed  objects  and  courses  of 


_  inconsistent  with  the  frailties  and  imp«»rfec- 

I  of  man.    All  nature  around  him  slept  m  calm 

KMwnshine  or  m  deep  shadow.  The  long  rows  of 
teats  and  pavilions,  glimigering  or  darkening  as  they 
ky  in  the  moonlight  or  m  the  shadc^  were  still  and 
aileiit  as  the  streeu  of  a  deserted  city.  Beside  the 
henner-sufT  lay  the  large  stM;-houna  already  men- 
tioned, the  sole  companion  or  Kenneth's  watch,  on 
'^fbo9e  vigilance  he  trusted  for  earlv  warning  of  the 
approach  of  anyhostile  footstep.  The  noble  animal 
aeemed  to  understand  the  purpose  of  their  watch,  for 
he  looked  from  time  to  time  at  the  rich  folds  of  the 
heavy  pennon,  and,  when  the  cry  of  the  sentinels 
came  nom  the  distant  lines  and  defences  of  the  cama 
he  answered  them  with  onetieep  and  reiterated  bark, 
aa  if  to  affirm  that  he  too  was  vigilant  in  his  duty. 
Pimn  time  to  time^  also,  he  lowered  his  lofty  head, 
and  wagged  his  tail,  as  his  master  passed  and  re- 
passed wn  in  the  short  turns  which  he  took  upon  his 
poat;  or,  when  theknight  stood  silent  and  abstracted, 
leaoing  on  his  lanca.  and  looking  up  towarda  hea^ 
ven,  his  faithful  attendant  ventured  sometimes,  in  the 
phrase  of  romanocL ,"  to  disturb  his  thought^"  ana 
awaken  him  from  his  reveri&  by  thrustina  his  large 
lo^gb  snout  into  the  knii^rs  gauntletea  hand,  to 
■elicit  a  transitory  caress. 
Thus  passed  two  hours  of  the  knight's  watch  with- 
any  thing  remarkable  occurring.  At  length,  and 
IB  a  sudden,  the  jgallant  sta«-hound.  bayed  furi- 


r,  and  seemed  aM>ut  to  dash  forward  where  the 

efaadow  lay  the  darkest,  vet  waited  as  if  in  the  slips, 
till  he  shouM  know  the  pleasure  of  his  master. 

'*  Who  goes  there  T'  said  Sir  Kenneth,  aware  that 
there  was  something  creeping  forward  on  the  aha- 
dowj  side  of  the  mount 

"  In  the  name  of  Merlin  and  Maugia,"  answered 
a  hoarse  disagreeable  voice,  "tie  up  your  four-footed 
demon  there,  or  I  come  not  at  you.*' 

''And  who  art  tboiL  that  would  approach  my 
post?"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  bending  his  eyes  as  keenly 
as  he  could  on  some  object,  which  he  could  just  ob- 
serve at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  its  form.  **  Beware— 1  am  here  «Okr 
death  and  life." 

**T8ke  up  thv  lonf^-fansed  Sathanas,"  said  the 
voice,  "or  J  will  conyore  nim  with  a  bolt  from  my 
arblast." 

At  the  same  time  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  spring 
er  check,  aa  when  a  crossbow  is  bent. 

"Unbend  thy  arblast,  and  come  ifito  the  moon- 
li^t,"  said  the  Scot,  "or,  by  Saint  Andrew,  I  will 
pm  thee  to  the  earth,  be  what  or  whom  thou  wilt." 

As  he  spoke^  he  poised  his  ^ng  lanoe  by  the  mid- 
dle, and,  nzing  Ins  eye  upon  tne  object  which  seemed 
to  move,  he  brandished  the  weapon,  as  if  meditating 
to  cast  it  from  his  hand— a  aae  of  the  weapon  some- 
times, though  rarely,  resorted  to^  when  a  missile  was 
But  Sir  Kenneth  was  ashamed  of  his  pur* 


pose,  and  grounded  his  weapon,  when  there  stepped 
from  the  shadow  mto  the  moonlight,  like  an  actor 
entenng  upon  the  staga  a  stunted  decrepit  cieaiure, 
whom,  by  his  fantastic  dress  and  deformity,  he  recog- 
nized, even  at  some  distance,  for  the  male  of  the  two 
dwarfs  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  chapel  at  Engaddi. 
Recollectin^i  ai  the  same  moment,  the  other,  and  far 
dmerent,  visions  of  that  extraordinary  night,  he  gave 
his  dog  aeignal,  which  he  instantly  understood,  and, 
returnuig  to  the  standard,  laid  himself  down  beside  it  • 
with  a  stifled  jgrowl. 

The  little  distorted  miniature  of  humanity,  assured 
of  his  safety  from  an  enemy  so  formidable,  came  pant 
ing  up  the  ascent,  which  the  shortness  of  his  legs 
rendered  laborious,  and,  when  he  arrived  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  top,  shifted  to  his  left  hand  the  little  cross- 
bow, which  was  just  such  a  toy  aa  children  at  that 
period  were  permitted  to  shoot  small  birds  with,  and, 
assuming  an  attitude  of  great  dignitv,  /gracefully  ex- 
tended his  right  hand  to  Sir  Kenneth,  m  an  attitude 
as  if  he  expected  he  would  salute  it  But  such  a  re- 
sult not  following;  he  demanded,  m  a  sharp  aiid 
angry  tone  of  voice,  "  Soldier,  wherefore  renderrat 
thou  not  to  Nectabanus  the  homage  due  to  bis  dig- 
nity 7— Or.  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst  have  forgot- 
ten himT' 

"Great  Nectabanua"  answered  theknight,  willing 
to  soothe  the  q:eature's  humour,  "  that  were  difficult 
for  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  thee.  Pardon 
me,  however,  that,  being  a  soldier  upon  my  post,  with 
my  lance  in  my  hand,  I  may  not  give  to  one  of  thy 
puissance  the  advantage  of  coming  within  my  miara, 
or  of  mastering  my  weapon.  Suffice  it,  that  I  reve- 
rence thy  dignity,  and  submit  myself  to  thee  as  hum- 
bly as  a  man-at-arms  in  my  place  may." 

^'It  shall  suffice,"  said  Nectabanus,  "so  that  you 
presently  attend  me  to  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  sent  me  hither  to  summon  you." 

"  Great  sir,"  replied  the  knight,  "  neither  in  this 
can  I  gratify  thee,  for  my  orders  are  to  abide  by  this 
banner  till  daybreak— so  I  pray  you  to  hold  me  ex- 
cused in  that  matter  also." 

So  £ayiog,he  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  platform ; 
but  the  dwarf  did  not  suffer  him  so  easily  to  escape 
from  his  importunity. 

"Look  you,"  he  said,  placing  himself  before  Sir 
Kenneth,  so  as  to  interrupt  his  way,  "either  obey  me, 
Sir  Knight,  as  in  duly  bound,  or  1  will  lay  the  com- 
mand upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  one  whose  beauty 
could  call  down  the  genii  from  their  sphere,  ana 
whose  grandeur  could  command  the  immortal  race 
when  they  had  descended." 

A  wild -and  improbable  conjecture  arose  in  the 
knight's  mind,  but  he  repelled  it.  It  was  impossible, 
he  thought,  that  the  lady  of  his  love  should  have  sent 
him  such  a  message  by  such  a  messengei^yet  his 
voica  trembled  as  he  said,  "  Go  to,  Nectabanua.  TeQ 
me  at  once,  and  as  a  true  man,  whether  this  sublime 
lady,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  be  other  than  the  houri 
with  whose  assistance  I  beheld  thee  sweeping  the 
chapel  at  Engaddi  T' 

"•Hdw!  presumptuous  knight,"  replied  the  dwarf^ 
"  thinkst  thou  the  mistress  of  our  own  royal  afiectionSk 
the  sharer  of  our  greatnesa,  and  the  partner  of  our 
comeliness,  would  demean  herself  by  laying  charge 
on  such  a  vassal  as  thou!  No,  highly  as  thou  art 
honoured,  thou  hast  not  yet  deserved  the  notice  of 
Queen  Genevra,  the  lovely  bride  of  Arthur,  from 
whose  high  seat  even  princes  seem  but  pigmies.  But' 
look  thou  here,  and  as  thou  knowest  or  disownest  this 
token,  so  obey  or  refuse  her  commands,  who  hath 
deigned  to  impose  them  on  thee.". 

So  saying,  he  placed  in  the  knighrs  hands  a  mby 
ring,  which,  ev^n  in  the  mooiilight,  he  had  no  difi^- 
eulty  to  recognise  as  that  which  usually  graced  the 
finger  of  the  high-bom  lady  to  whose  service  he  had 
devoted  himself.  Could  he  have  doubted  the  truth  of 
the  token,  he  would  have  been  convinced  by  the 
amall  knot  of  carnation-coloured  riband,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  ring.  This  was  his  ladv'^  favourite 
cofour.  and  more  than  once  had  he  himaeK  assuming 
it  for  that  of  his  own  liveries,  caused  the  carnation  to 
triumph  over  iHt  other  hues  in  the  lists  and  in  tha 
battle. 
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Sir.  Kenneth  was  etrack  nearly  mute^  by  eeeiog 
«ch  a  token  in  Buch  hands, 

**  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  uom  whom  didst 
•hou  receive  this  witness?"  said  the  knjght ;  **  bring, 
!f  thou  canst,  thy  waveiinji;  understanding  to  a  right 
settlement  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  tell  me  the  per- 
mn  by  whom  thou  art  sent,  and  the  real  purpose  of 
thy  message— and  take  heed  what  thou  sarst,  for  this 
is  no  subject  for  buffoonery.'* 

"Pond  and  foolish  knight,"  said  the  dwarf; 
"  wouldst  thou  know  more  of  this  matter,  than  that 
thou  art  honoured  with  commands  from  a  prinoess, 
delivered  to  thoe  by  a  king?— Wo  list  not  to  parley 
with  thee  farther  than  to  command  thee,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  power  of  that  ring,  to  follow  us  to  her  who 
is  the  owner  of  the  ring.  Every  minute  that  thou 
tarriest  is  a  crime  against  thy  allegiance."        , 

"Good  Nectabanus— bethink  thyself."  satd  the 
knight,— "Can  my  lad/  know  where  and  upon  what 
duty  I  am  this  nignt  engaged?— Is  she  aware 
that  my  life— Pshaw,  why  should  I  speak  of  life— but 
that  my  honour  depends  on  my  gnaraing  this  banner 
till  daybreak— and  can  it  be  her  wish  that  I  should 
leave  it  even  to  pay  homage  to  her?— I,t  is  impossible 
—the  princess  is  pleased  to  be  merry  with  her  sei^ 
vant,  m  sending  tiim  such  a  message ;  and  I  must 
thmk  so  the  rather  that  she  hath  chosen  such  a 


keep  your  belief*  Mid  Kectahanus,  turning 
round  as  if  to  leave  the  platform ;  '*  it  is  little  to  me 
whether  you  be  traitor  or  true  man  to  thia  royal  lady 
—«o  fare  thee  well."  .,„.«. 

"  Stay,  stay— 1  entreat  you  stay."  said  Sir  Kenneth ; 
*  answer  me  but  one  question— Is  the  lady  who  sent 
Jiee  near  to  this  placed'  _  ,  ^        .    ^ ,  ,. 

"  What  signifies  it  ?"  said  the  dwarf;  **  ought  fklehty 
to  reckon  furlongs,  or  miles,  or  leagues— like  the  poor 
courier,  who  is  paid  for  his  labour  by  the  distance 
which  he  traverses?  Nevertheless,  thou  soul  of  sus- 
picion, I  tell  thee,  the  fair  owner  of  the  ring,  nowsent 
to  so  unworthy  a  vassal,  in  whom  there  is  neither 
truth  nor  courage,  is  not  more  disr  mt  from  this  place, 
Jian  this  arblast  can  send  a  bolt." 

The  knight  gazed  again  on  the  ring,  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  was  no  possible  falsehood  in  the  token. 
— "  Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  dwarf,  "is  my  presence 
;eauired  for  any  length  of  time  ?"  ( 

"  Time !"  answered  Nectabanus,  in  his  flighty  man- 
ner ;  "  what  call  you  time  ?  I  see  it  not—l  fiBcl  it  not 
—it  is  but  a  shadowy  name— a  succession  of  breath- 
mgs  measured  forth  by  night  by  the  clank  of  a  bell,' 
oy  day  by  a  shadow  crossing  along  a  dial-stone. 
Kaosrat  thou  not  a  true  knight^s  time  should  onlv  be 
reckoned  b^  the  deeds  that  be  performs  m  behau  of 
God  and  his  lady?" 

*•  The  words  of  truth,  though  in  the  mouth  of  folly," 
mkl  the  knight.  "  And  doth  my  lady  really  snmmon 
ftie  to  some  deed  of  action,  in  her  name  and  for  her 
sake  ?— and  may  it  not  be  postponed  for  even  the  few 
hours  till  daybreak?" 

"She  requires  thy  presence  instantly,"  said  the 
dwarfl  "and  without  the  loss  of  so  much  time  as 
woulcf  be  told  by  ten  grains  of  the  sand-glass- 
Hearken,  thou  cold-blooded  and  suspicious  knight, 
these  are  her  very  words— Tell  him,  that  the  hand 
which  dropped  roses  can  bestow  laurels." 

This  allusion  to  their  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  En- 
gaddi,  sent  a  thousand  recollections  through  Sir  Ken- 
neth's brain,  and  convinced  him  that  the  message 
delivered  by  the  dwarf  was  genuine.  Tlie  roee-buds, 
withered  as  they  were,  were  still  treasured  undcrliis 
cuirass,  and  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  paused,  and 
could  not  resolve  to  for^  an  opportimity— the  only 
one  which  mi^ht  ever  offer,  to  gam  grace  in  her  eyes, 
whom  he  had  installed  as  sovereign  of  his  aflfections. 
The  dwarf;  in  the  mean  time,  augmented  his  confusion 
by  insisting  either  that  he  must  return  the  ring,  or  in- 
stantly attend  him. 

"Hold,  hold,  yet  a  moment  hold,"  said  the  knight, 
and  proceeded  to  mutter  to  himself—"  Am  I  either  the 
■object  or  slave  of  King  Richard,  more  than  as  a  free 
knight  sworn  to  the  service  of  the  Crusade?  And 
whom  have  I  come  hither  to  honour  with  lance 


and  sword? 


par  holy  came  and  mr  tnnsontat 


The  ring,  the  ring!"  exdaimed  tbedwiil  inp^ 
tiently;  "false  and  sAothfuI  kniyrfit,  reton  tHrik 
which  thou  art  unworthy  to  touch  ortolookoiMr 

"A  moment,  a  moment,  good  NectabuiuL"al 
Sir  Kenneth;  ^'disturb  nol  my  thoqghta-wbi if 
the  Saracens  were  just  now  to  attack  our  fast 
Should  I  stay  here  like  a  sworn  vassal  of  EoM 
watching  that  her  king's  pride  soflisred  no  haaii- 
tion ;  or  should  I  speed  to  the  breach,  and  fight  far  Ai 
Cross  ?— To  the  breach,  assuredly ;  and  neit  to  Ai 
cause  of  God,  come  the  commands  of  my  liegeUf.* 
And  yet,  Coanr  de  Lion's  behest— my  own  {jroaiial- 
Nectabanus,  I  conjure  thee  onoe  more  to  say,  ire  ^ 
to  conduct  me  fiir  from  henoe  ?" 

"  But  to  yonder  pavilion ;  and,  ainoe  yon  martidi 
know,"  replied  Nectabanus,  "themoonisgliiDDi ' 
on  the  gilded  ball  which  crowds  its  rM<  aodi 
is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 

"I  can.  return  in  an  instant."  said  the  knight,  rii^ 
ting  his  eyes  desperately  to  all  farther  coftseqwaia 
"  I  can  hear  ttom  thence  the  bay  of  my  do(t  if  ^ 
one  approaches  the  standard— I  will  throw  vajtMu 
my  laid/s  feet,  and  pray  her  leave  io  rsttim  lo  • 
elude  my  watch.— Here^  Roswal,"  (calltaghiiM 
and  throwing  down  his  mantle  by  the  ode  tf^ 
standard-roear,)  **  watch  thou  here,  and  I01  m« 
approach."  , 

The  majestic  dog  looked  innis  mastei'sfiMi;*! 
to  be  sure  that  he  understood  his  chsfi^e,  tbrtii 
down  beside  the  mantle,  with  ears  enm  n^  m 
raised,  like  a  sentinel,  understanding  peifiedfii 
purpose  for  which  he  was  stationed  there. 

"Come  now.  good  Neetabann8^"aaidtheki#t'M 
us  hasten  to  obey  the  commands  thoa  hast  bnqift' 

"Haste  he  that  wiU  "  saki  the  dwaiC  aiMr; 
"  thou  hast  not  been  in  haste  to  <iber  myaamM 
nor  can  1  walk  fast  enough  to  foHow  yoar  M 
strides-^you  do  not  walk  like  a  man,  bvt  bovad  w 
an  ostrich  in  the  desert 'J 

There  were  but  two  ways  of  oonqpsriog  the^ 
nacy  of  Nectabanus,  who,  as  he  flpokfe  dimiuM 
his  walk  into  a  snail  pac&  For  bribes  Sir  Ktaan 
ha^  no  moans— for  soothing  no  time;  aoiniai* 
patience  he  snatched  the  dwarf  up  from  thegwst 
and  bearing  him  alons,  notwithstanding  his  eaww 
and  his  fear,  reacheoT  nearly  to  the  pavilion  peoil 
out  as  that  of  the  Queen.  In  approaching  it,  w^ 
ever^  the  Soot  obaereed  there  ^aa  a  small  Ksm* 
soldiers  sitting  on  the  ground,  who  bad  beMflii' 
cealed  from  him  by  the  interveniag  tenta  Wav- 
ing that  the  clash  of  his  own  amioiir  had  art  g 
attracted  their  attention,  and  sopposiBS  that  m 


motions  rai^t,  on  the  present  ooeasion.  i  . 
be  conducted  with  secrecv,  he  placed  the  litde  r_ 
ing  guide  upon  the  ground  to  recover  his  b<«*tM! 
pomt  out  what  was  next  to  be  done.  NedaM 
was  both  frightened  and  angry;  bat  ha  hadii 
himself  as  completely  in  the  power  of  the  nM 
knight,  as  an  owl  in  the  daws  of  on  eade.  andB» 
/ore  cared  not  to  provoke  him  to  any  nrlur  divw 
of  his  strength. 
He  made  no  complaints,  thersfoic,  of  ^^^* 


fK)  negligent  or  too  sleepy  to  discharge  tfayq 
witn  much  accuracy.  Arrived  ihera^  the  d«v9*l 
the  under  part  of  the  canvass  lh>m  the  gsMg 
made  signs  to  Sir  Kenneth  that  he  f  "^  ' 


bwisslf  to  the  inside  of  the  tent,  by  aeepiatflv 
it.    The  knight  hesitated— there  seemed  tfM^ 


The        .. 

coram  in  thna  privatetv  introdndiig  1 
pavilion,  pitched.  doubOees,  for  the  ao^u-M-— . 
of  noble  ladies;  bat  he  recalled  to  renembrtM* 
assured  tokens  which  the  dwarf  had  eahMffg 
concluded  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  diapate  dmV* 
pleasure.  ,  ^ 

He  stoopt  accordingly,  oript  beneath  the/ff? 
enclosure  of  the  tent,  and  heavd  the  dwaiMj^ 
from  without,— "Remain  there mtil  I  cali  t&M 


iMT.  xm.) 


THE  TAUSMAN. 


OHAFT«R  XIII. 


Ym  lalk  of  0«r«ty  awl  Imoonieei 
Th*  moaent  wimi  lh«  fatal  frail  wtu  ealMf 
Tbey  parun^  n^'er  to  meet  acaio :  aad  Mftliea 
Hut  ever  Rince  be«»n  ptaymnta  < o  liirht  Gay«tf, 
Pram  the  flrst  pwment  wlten  thfi  •miliac  infant 
DeatttHTB  tlie  flower  or  buttorflf  be  toya  witti. 
To  Um  ioal  ehuckla  of  the  dyinf  iniMr, 
Who  r>n  his  death  b^  laagha  Iiit  lait  tn  hear 
Hi*  weatthy  neifhbour  haa  baeoma  a  bankrant 

fin KimfiTH  was  left  for  someminutefi  alone,  and 
I  darkness.  Here  was  another  interruption,  which 
lOBt  prolong  his  absence  from  his  post,  and  he  began 
Imost  to  repeat  the  facility  with  which  he  had  been 
MluQMi  to><|iut  it.  Bui  to  return  without  seeing  the 
ady  Edith,  was  now  not  to  be  thoii^^ht  of.  He  had 
Binivitted  a  breach  of  niiliiar>'  discipline,  and  was 
ilenniDed  at  least  to  orove  the  reality  of  the  eoduc- 
te  expectations  whicn  had  temptea  him  to  do  so. 
leu  while,  hia  aituatioa  was  anpleaaanu  There 
rm  DO  light  to  show  him  into  what  aort  of  apart- 
MDt  be  had  been  led— the  Lady  Edith  was  in  imme- 
iate  attendaDoe  on  tiie  Queen  of  En^and— and  the 
isroTery  of  kia  having  introduced  himself  thus  fur- 
ivdy  into  the  royal  mtvilion,  might,  were  it  discov- 
Nd,  lead  to  much  and  dangerous  suspicion.  While 
•  ffftve  way  lo  these  unpleaasnt  lefleotions,  and 
epn  almeit  to  wish  that  he  could  achieve  his  retreat 
Mbservao,  he  haard  a  noise  of  female  voices,  laugh- 
Nb  wfaispcriiv;,  and  speaking  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
aent,  froin  which,  aa  tlio  sounds  gave  oim  reason  to 
Mlge,  he  could  only  be  separated  ny  a  oanvass  parti- 
ion.  Lamps  wore  burning,  as  he  might  peroeivo  by 
liaihsdowy  light  which  extended  itself  even  to  his 
ids  of  the  veil  which  divided  the  tent,  and  he  eoidd 
weliades  of  aeveral  figurea  sitting  and  movingin  the 
djoining  aparimant.  It  cannot  be  termed  discourtesy 
a  Sir  Kenneth,  that,  aituated  as  ha  was,  he  overhenrd 
tcoaveiaation,  io  wnieh  he  found  himself  deeply  in- 


*'Gail  bei^-caIl  her,  for  Our  Lady's  sake,"  ssid  the 
vioe  of  one  oi  these  laughing  invisiblea.  *'  Necta- 
laavs,  thou  abalt  be  made  ambassador  to  Prester 
bha's  court,  to  show  them  how  wisely  tliou  canst 
SMharge  thee  of  a  missi&n." 

The  shrill  tone  of  the  dwarf  was  beard,  yet  so  much 
riMlned,  that  Sir  Kenneth  could  not  understand  what 
Msaid^eicept  that  ha  spoke  something  of  the  means 
f  nemment  given  to  the  guard. 

"Bat  how  snail  we  rid  us  of  the  spirit  which  Nec- 


_j  hath  raised,  mv  maidens?*' 
**Hear  me,  royal  madam,"  said  another  voice}  "if 
M  sage  and  princely  Nectabanoa  be  not  over-jealous 
if  his  flooat  traasoendent  bride  and  amprees,  let  us 
sod  her  to  get  ua  lid  of  this  insolent  knight-errant, 
riio  eao  be  so  easUypereoaded  that  hicb-bom  dames 
■ay  need  the  use  ol  bis  insoleDt  ana  overweening 


,  Mt  wen  but  jvatice,  methinks,"  replied  another, 

that  the  Eh'incess  Guenever  should  dismiss,  by  her 
awteay,  Un,  whom  her  husband's  wisdom  has  oeea 
^  to  antiee  hither." 

Strack  to  the  heart  vrith  shame  and  resentment  at 
vnat  he  had  heard,  Sir  Kenneth  was  about  to  attempt 
Wjeaeapsfiom  the  teni  at  all  hazards^  when'whar 
Bttawea  arrasted  hie  puzpose. 

*Nay,  truly,"  aaid  the  first  speaker,  "our  cousin 
aaulvmast  tot  learn  haw  this  vaunled  wisht  hath 
juueted  himaslA  and  we  ranst  reserve  the  power 
Spring  her  oeular  proof  thst  he  hath  failed  m  his 
My.  It  may  be  a  leaaoo  will  do  good  upon  her ;  for, 
nu  me,  Calista,  I  have  aomstimes  thought  she  has 
Blthis  northern  adventurer  sit  near^  htoheart  than 
Mdenee  wouU  sanction." 

<tee  of  the  odier  voices  was  then  heaffd  to  mutter 
■ooMthini;  of  the  Lad  v  Edith's  prudence  and  wisdom. 
Pnidroce,  vtrenohl  was  the  wply— "It  is  mere 
nd^  and  the  desire  to  be  thought  mora  rigkl  than 
■y  of  1H.  Nay,  I  will  aot  quit -my  advantage.  Yon 
^v  well^  that  when  she  has  us  at  fault,  no  one 
•o..in  a  civU  way,  la^r  your  error  before  you  more 
*<Beisely  than  can  my  Lady  Edhh— Bat  here  she 


A  figmc,  as  if  antaring  the  apartment,  cast  upon 


the  partition  a  shades  which  glided  along  slowly  vntfl 
it  mued  with  thoae  which  already  clouded  it.  Des- 
pite of  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  ezpe- 
rienced—despita  the  insult  and  injury  with  which  it 
seemed  he  had  been  visited  by  the  malice,  or,  at  beat, 
by  the  idle  humour  of  Queen  Berangaria,  (for  he  al- 
ready concluded  that  sKe  who  sfioke loudest,  and  in  a 
commanding  tone,  was  the  wife  of  Richard,)  tho 
knij^ht  felt  something  so  soothing  to  his  feelings  in 
learning  that  Edith  hac^been  no  partner  to  the  fraud 
practised  on  him,  and  so  interesting  to  his  curiosity  in 
the  seene  which  was  about  to  take  place,  that,  in- 
stesd  of  prosecuting  his  more  prudent  purpose  of  an 
instant  retreat,  he  looked  anxiously,  on  the  contrary, 
for  some  rent  or  crevice,  by  means  of  which  he  might 
be  made  eye  as  well  as  ear- witness  to  what  was  to  go 
forward. 

"  Surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  Queen,  who  hath 
boen  pleased  for  an  idle  frolic  lo  endanger  my  reputa- 
tion, and  perhapa  my  life,  cannot  complain  if  I  avail 
Doyaaf  of  the  cnance  which  fortune  seems  willing  to 
anoid  me,  to  obtain  knowledge  of  her  further  inten- 
tions." 

It  seemed,  in  the  mean  while,  ss  if  Edith  were 
waiiinc  for  the  commands  of  the  Queen,  and  as  if 
the  other  were  reluctant  to  sneak,  for  fear  of  beini^ 
unable  to  command  her  laughter,  and  that  of  her 
companions ;  for  Sir  Kenneth  could  only  distinguish 
a  sound  as  of  suppressed  tittering  and  merriment. 

"Your  Maiestv,"  said  Edith,  at  last,  "seems  in 
a  merry  mood,  though,  methinka  the  hour  of  night 
prompts  a  sleepy  one.  I  was  well  disposed  bed  ward, 
when  I  had  your  Majeaty'aoommapds  to  attend  you." 

"  I  will  not  long  delay  you,  cousin,  from  your  la- 
posu,"  said  the  Queen ;  *^  though  I  fear  you  will  sleep 
less  soundly  when  I  tall  yon  vour  wager  is  lost" 

"Nay,  royal  madam,"  said  Edith,  "  this,  surely,  is 
dwelling  on  a  jest  which  has  rather  been  woxn  oat. 
I  laid  no  wager,  however  it  waa  your  Majesty's  plea- 
sure to  suDpose.  or  to  insist^  that!  did  so.^' 

"Nay,  now,  despite  our  pilgrimage,  Satan  is  strong 
with  you,'  m/gentle  cousin,  and  prompts  thee  to  leas- 
ing. Can  you  deny  that  you  gaged  vouc,  raby  rine 
against  my  golden  oracelet,  that  yonder  Knight  of 
the  Libberd,  or  how  call  you  him,  could  not  be 
seduced  from  his  post  ?" 

"Your  Majesty  is  too  great  for  me  to  gainsay  yon," 
replied  Edith;  ^'but  these  ladies  can,  if  tbey  will, 
bear  me  witness,  that  it  was  your  Highness  who  pro- 
posed such  a  wager,  and  took  the  rin(^  from  mv 
finger,  even  while  I  vraa'declaring  that  I  did  not  think 
it  maidenly  to  gage  any  thing  on  sudi  a  subject." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  Lady  Edith,"  said  another  vokse, 
"  you  most  needs  grant,  under  your  favour,  that  yon 
expressed  yourself  very  confident  of  the  vabur  of 
that  same  knight  of  the  Leopold."  » 

"And  if  I  did,  minion,"  said  Edith,  angrily  "  ia  that 
a  good  reason  why  thou  ahooldst  put  in  thy  word  to 
flatter  her  Majesty's  humoA"?  I  spoke  of  that  kmght 
but  as  all  men  speak  who  have  seen  him  in  the  field, 
and  had  no  more  interest  in  defending  than  thou  in 
detracting  from  him.  In  a  camp,  wliat  can  women 
speak  of  save  soldiere  and  deeds  of  arms  ?" 

"The  noble  Lady  Edith,"  said  a  third  voice,  "hath 
never  forgiven  Cahsta  and  me,  since  we  told  your  Ma- 
jesty that  fhe dropped  two  rose-buds  in  the  chapel." 

"  If  your  Majestv,"  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  v/hkh  Sir 
Kenneth  could  judge  to  be  that  of  respectful  remon- 
strance, "  have  no  other  commands  for  me  than  to 
hear  the  gibes  of  your  waiting- women,  I  must  crav» 
your  nermiasion  to  withdraw?' 

"  Silence,  Florise,"  said  the  Queen,  "and  let  not 
our  indulgence  lead  you  to  forget  the  difference  b»> 
twixt  youi^f  and  the  kinswoman  of  England.— 
But  you,  my  dear  cousin,"  she  continued,  resuming 
her  tone  of  raillery,  "  how  can  yon,  who  are  so  good- 
natured,  begrudge  us  poor  wretches  a  few  minutest 
laughing,  when  we  have  had  so  many  days  devotett 
to  weeping  arid  gnashing  of  teeth  1" 

"Great  be  your  mirth,  royal  lady,"  said  E<!lth: 
"yet  would  I  be  content  not  to  smile  for  the  rest  ? 
my  life,  rather  than"- 


ny  li._, 

She  stopped,  apparently  out  of  respect;  .bnt  Sir 
Kenneth  could  hear  that  she  waa  in  much  ogitaiioa 
34* 
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**  Forgive  me,"  md  Berengana,  a  thooffhtless  bat 
sood-humoured  nrincess  of  the  House  of  Navarre,— 
"but  what  is  the  great  ofTence  aAer  all?  A  young 
knight  has  been  wiled  hither--ha8  stolen— or  has 
bten  stolen— from  his  post,  which  no  one  will  disturb 
in  his  absence,  for  the  sake  of  a  fair  lady ;  for,  to  do 
vour  champion  justice,  sweet  one,  the  wisdom  of 
Nectabanus  could  conjure  htm  hither  in  no  name  but 
yours,"  I 

"Gracious  Heaven!  ytraf  Maiesty  does  not  say 
80?"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  oi  alarm  quite  diffisrent 
from  the  agitation  she  had  previously  evmced,— "you 
cannot  say  so,  consistently  with  respect  for  your  own 
honour,  and  for  mine,  jrour  busbanas  kinswoman  !— 
Say  you  were  jesting  with  me,  my  royal  mistress,  and 
forgive  me  that  I  could,  even  for  a  moment,  think  it 
possible  you  could  be  in  earnest !" 

*'  The  Lady  Edith,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  displeased 
tone  of  voice,  "  regrets  the  ring  we  have  won  of  her. 
—Wo  will  restore  the  pledge  to  you,  ffsntle  cousin, 
only  you  must  not  grodge  us  in  turn  a  little  triumph 
over  the  wisdom  which  has  been  so  often  spread 
over  us,  as  a  banner  over  a  host" 

"A  triumph!"  exclaimed  Edith,  indignantly;  "a 
triumph !— the  triumph  will  be  with  the  mfidel,  when 
he  hears  that  the  Queen  of  England  can  make  the 
reputation  of  her  husband's  kinswoman  the  subject 
or  a  light  frotic." 

"  You  are  angrv,  fair  cousm,  at  losing  your  fa- 
vourite ring,"  said  the  Queen— "Come,  since  you 
f(rudge  to  pay  your  wager,  we  will  renounce  our 
ri^ht  i  it  was  your  name  and  that  pledge  brought  him 
hither,  and  we  care  not  for  the  bait  uiter  the  fish  is 
caught." 

*' Madam,"  replied  Edith,  impatiently,  "you  know 
well  that  your  Grace  could  not  wish  for  any  thing  of 
mine  but  it  becomes  instantly  youre.  But  I  would 
give  a  bushA  of  rubies  ere  ring  or  name  of  mine  had 
been  used  to  bring  a  brave  man  into  a  fault,  and  per- 
haps to  disgrace  and  punishment." 

'^  O.  it  is  for  the  safety  of  our  true  knight  that  we 
fear?"  said  the  Queen.  "  You  rate  our  power  too  low, 
fair  cousin,  when  you  speak  of  a  life  being  lost  for  a 
frolic  of  ours.  O,  Lady  Edith,  others  have  influence 
on  the  iron  breasts  of  warriora  as  well  as  you— the 
heart  even  of  a  lion  is  made  of  flesh,  not  of  stone: 
and,  believe  me,  I  have  interest  enooxli  with  Riebard 
to  save  this  knight,  in  whose  fate  Lady  Edith  is  so 
deeply  concemedl  from  the  penalty  of  disobeying  his 
royal  commands.^' 

"  For  the  love  of  the  blessed  Cross,  most  royal 
lady,"  said  Edith— and  Sir  Kenneth,  with  feelings 
which  it  wore  hard  to  unravel  heard  her  prostrate 
herself  at  the  Queen's  feet,— ''for  the  love  of  onr 
blessed  Lady,  and  of  every  holy  saint  in  the  calendar, 
beware  what  you  do  I  You  know  not  Kins  Richard 
—you  have  been  but  shortly  wedded  to  nun— your 
breath  might  as  well  combat  the  west  wind  when  it 
is  yildest,  as  your  wordd^>ersuade  my  royal  kinsman 
to  pardon  a  military  offence. .  Oh !  for  God's  sake, 
dismiss  this  gentleman,  if  indeed  you  have  lured  him, 
nither!  I  oould  almost  be  content  to  rest  with  the 
shame  of  having  invited  him,  did  I  know  that  he  was 
returned  again  where  his  dutv  calls  him  V 

"  Arise,  cousin,  arise,"  said  Queen  Berengaria, "  and 
be  assured  all  will  be  better  than  you  think.  Rise, 
dear  Edith ;  I  am  sorry  I  have  played  my  foolery  with 
a  knight  in  whom  you  take  such  deep  interest— Nay, 
wring  not  thy  hands— I  will  believe  thou  carest  not 
for  him— believe  any  thing  rather  than  see  thee  look 
so  wretchedly  miserable— I  tell  thee  I  will  take  the 
blame  on  myself  with  King  Richard  in  behalf  of  thy 
fair  northern  friend— thine  acquaintance,  I  would  say, 
since  thou  own'st  him  not  as  a  firiend.— Nay,  Iook 
not  so  reproachfully— We  will  send  Nectabanus  to 
uismiss  this  Knight  of  the  Standard  to  his  post;  and 
we  ourselves  will  grace  him  on  some  future  day,  to 
make  amends  for  h is  wild-goose  chase.  He  is,  I  war- 
ranL  but  lying  perdue  in  some  neighbouring  tent." 

'  By  my  crown  of  lilies,  and  my  sceptre  of  a  spe- 
dallyjgood  water-reed,"  said  Nectabanus.  "your  Ma- 
jesty IS  mistsken-^he  is  nearer  at  hand  than  yon  wot 
»  he  lieth  enaconoed  there  behind  that  canvass  par- 


**  And  within  hearini;  of  %aeh  wotd  we  have  odir 
exclaimed  ^e  Queen,  m  her  torn  vnlently  aorpiiad 
and  agitated— "Out,  monster  of  folly  and  maUmutyr 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Necubanos  fled  ta 
the  pavilion  with  a  yell  of  such  a  nature^  •>  leaves  ii 
still  doubtAil  wbedier  Berengaria  had  confined  hern- 
buke  to  words,  or  added  some  more  empbetic  a- 
pression  of  her  displeasure. 

"  What  can  now  be  done  7"  said  theQoeea  to  Edfak, 
in  a  whisper  of  undisguised  unessiness. 

"That  which  must,"  said  Edith  flrmly.  "We 
must  see  this  gentleman,  and  pisoe  oanetnm  m  Ki 
mercy." 

So  saying,  she  began  hastily  to  ando  a  ctamt, 
which  at  one  place  covered  an  eotrenoe  or  fmmwiiB' 
cation.  .,     ^     ..  ^ 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  liuibear  "Cawunder,**  eai fc 
Queen,  "my  apartment— our  dreoe  tlie  hoar-af 
honour?* 

But  ere  she  could  detail  her  remonetranen,  thsea 
tain  fell,  and  there  was  no  division  any  lonaer  beiaai 
the  armed  knight  and  the  party  of  ladiea.  Tiie  wanih 
of  an  Eastern  night  occasioned  the  amhcaa  ofQaai 
Berengaria  and  her  household  to  be  rather  more  wm- 
pie  ana  unstudied  than  their  atation,  and  the  pi  man 
ofa  male  spectator  of  rank.  rBmnred.  ThiathaQsHi 
remembered,  and  with  a  load  ahriek  lied  fioai  ihr 
apartment  where  Sir  Kenneth  waa  diaqioaed  toaev 
in  a  copartment  of  tfie  ample  payibon,  now  ao  laa|v 
separated  ftom  that  in  which  they  atood.  Thsn 
and  agitation  of  the  Lady  Edith,  aa  well  aa  thett* 
interest  she  felt  in  a  hasty  eipUmation  with  die  Boot- 
tish  knight,  perhapa  occasioned  her  finsetting  dai 


her  locks  were  more  dishevelled,  and  her  Densa<l 
heedfully  covered,  than  was  the  wont  of  faiah-kn 
damsels,  in  an  age  which  waa  not,  after  all,  lbs  nsa 


prudish  or  scrupulous  period  of  the  ancieBt  liiaa  A 
thin  loose  garraenc  or  pink-eolonrad  ailk  made  *e 
principal  part  of  her  vestments,  with  Oriental  uhptma, 
into  whicn  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  bare  feet.  «• 
scarf  huniedly  and  loosely  thrown  about  her  shod 
dere.  Her  head  had  no  other  oovaring  than  the  id 
of  rich  and  dishevelled  locks  falling  roond  It  oa  csav 
side,  that  half  hid  a  countenance,  which  a  miodii 
sense  of  modesty^  and  of  resentmentp  and  other  m 
and  agitating  leehngs  had  covered  with  crimsoa. 

But  although  Edith  felt  h&r  aituation  with  all  te 
delicacy  which  ia  her  aez'a  greateet  charm,  it  did  aat 
seem  that  for  a  moment  she  placed  her  own  baahi^ 
ness  in  oompariaon  with  the  duty,  which,  aa  ^ 
thought,  ahe  owed  to  him,  who  had  been  led  iMi 
error  and  danger  on  her  account  She  diaw,  iadnd 
her  acarf  more  closely  over  her  neck  and  boaoai,«i  ; 
she  hastily  laid  from  her  hand  a  lama  which  ahei  m 
much  luetre  over  her  figure  i  but  while  Sir  Ktoa^  ! 
stood  motionless  on  the  same  spot  in  which  he  mm 
fint  discovered,  she  rather  stepped  townrda  tfaaan 
tired  from  him|  as  she  ezclaimedi  "Haaten  lb  isht 
postf  valiant  knight  I— yon  are  deceived  in  being  ttm 
ed  hither— ask  no  questions." 

"  I  need  ask  none,"  sakl  the  knight,  niiiking  ivsi 
one  knee,  with  the  reverential  devotion  of  a  saiatsi 
the  altar,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  the  groond,  ksihi 
looks  should  increase  the  laay*8 


Have  you  heard  alii"  aaid  Edith,  unpatieBdr 
"  Gracious  saints !  then  wherefore  wait  you  faere^  waa 
each  minote  that  pasa^  is  loaded  with  diafaonoorf 

"  I  have  heard  that  I  am  dishonoured,  lad^  sail 
have  heard  it  f]rom  you,"  answered  Kenneth.  **  Wha 
reck  I  how  aoon  punishment  foUowa)  1  hafeto' 
one  petition  to  you,  and  then  -I  aesk,  amons  the  sslaa 
of  the  infidels,  whether  dishonour  auy  not  be  vaM 
out  with  bk)od." 

"Do  not  so,  neither,"  saki  the  lady.  **Bewi»- 
dally  not  hoe— all  may  yet  be  weli,  if  yon  wfll  hatst 
despatch." 

"I  wait  but  for  your  fofgivenees,'*  aaid  the  kai^ 
still  kneeling^  "for  mv  presumptkin  in  beliaviagist 
my  poor  aervioea  oouid  have  been  xeQiiirad  or  fiW 
by  vou." 

"  I  do  forgive  yoQ— O,  I  have  nothinfBto  fmaiiaM 
have  been  the  meana  of  imnriog  you— Bat  O^  a4**| 
—I  will  forgive— I  will  value  you- that  m,  aa  IiaM 
cveiy  brave  Cmaader-if  yoa  will  but  i— »•  •• 


HAF.XtV.] 


THB  TAUSMAlf. 


""Recehre,  first,  this  precious  yet  fatal  pledge,*'  said 
llie  knight,  tendering  theting  to  Kdith  who  now  show- 
nl  gedturas  of  impanenoe. 

''Oh,  no.  no,"  she  said  declining  to  f%eive  it— 
••Keen  it— keep  it  as  a  mark  of  my  regard— ray  regret, 
I  woald  sty.  O  begone,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for 
miner* 

Almost  rsoompensed  for  the  loss  eren  of  honour, 
which  her  Toice  had  denounced  to  him,  by  the  in- 
terest whk:h  she  seemed  to  testify  in  his  safety,  Sir 
Kenneth  rose  from  his  knee,  and  casting  a  moment- 
aiy  glance  on  Edith,  bowed  low  and  seemed  about 
Co  withdraw.  At  the  same  instant,  that  maidenly 
bashlulness,  which  the  eneiKy  of  Rdith's  feeling 
had  till  then  triumphed  over,  became  conqueror  in 
its  turn,  and  she  hastened  from  the  apartment,  eztin- 
Qushinc  her  lamp  ss  she  went,  and  leaving,  in  Sir 
Kenneth's  thoughts,  both  mental  and  natural  gloom 
behind  her. 

She  must  be  obeyed,  was  the  first  distinct  idea 
which  waked  him  from  his  reverie,  and  he  hastened 
to  the  place  by  which  he  had  entered  the  pavilion. 
To  pass  under  the  canvass  in  the  manner  he  had  en- 
tered, required  time  and  attention,  and  he  made  a 
readier  aperture  by  slitting  the  canvass  wall  with  his 
poniard.  When  in  the  free  air,  h%felt  rather  stupified 
and  overpowered  bv  a  conflict  of  sensations,  than 
adble  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  import  of  the 
whole.  He  was  obliged  to  spur  himself  to  action,  bv 
joootlecting  that  the  romnuinds  of  the  Lady  Edith 
Ikad  required  haste.  Even  then,  engaged  as  he  was 
amongst  tent-ropes  and  tents,  he  was  compelled  to 
move  with  caution  until  he  should  regain  the  path  or 
avenoe,  aside  from  which  the  dwarf  had  led  him,  in 
order  toescape  the  observation  of  the  guards  before 
thA  Q,neen^s  pavilion ;  and  he  was  obiieed  also'  to 
move  slowly,  and  with  precaution,  to  avoid  giving  an 
alarm,  either  by  falling  or  by  the  clashing  of  his 
armour.  A  thin  doud  had  ohscored  the  moon,  too^  at 
tbe  very  instant  of  his  leaving  the  tent,  and  Sir  Ken- 
neth had  to  struggle  with  this  inconvenience  at  a 
moment  when  the  dizziness  of  his  head,  ana  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  scarce  left  hira  powers  of  intelligence 
floffident  10  direct  his  motions. 

But  at  once  sounds  came  upon  his  ear^  which  m- 
ttantly  recalled  hnn  to  the  full  energy  of  his  faculties. 
These  proceeded  from  the  Mount*of  Saint  George. 
He  heard  firet  a  sm^le  fierce,  angry,  and  savase  baik, 
which  was  immedtately  followed  by  a  yell  of  agony. 
"Ko  deer  ever  bounded  with  a  wilder  start  at  the  voice 
of  Roewal,  thai)  did  Sir  Kenneth  at  what  he  feared 
was  the  doath-cry  of  that  noble  hound,  from  whom 
no  ordinary  injury  could  have  extrncted  even  the 
«fightest  acknowledgment  of  pain.  He  surmounted 
the  space  which  divided  him  from  the  avenue,  and, 
haviog  attained  it^  began  to  run  towards  the  mount, 
although  loaded  with  his  mail,  faster  than  most  men 
could  have  accompanied  him«ven  if  unarmed,  relaxed 
not  his  pace  for  the  steep  sides  of  the  artificial  mound, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  on  the  platform  upon  its 


The  moon  broke  forth  at  this  moment,  and  showed 
him  that  the  standard  of  Englnnd  was  vanished,  that 
the  spear  on  which  it  had  floated  lav  broken  on  the 
grornid,  and  bestdo  it  was  hij  foithnil  hoand,  appa- 
veotly  m  the  agoniea  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ATI  nr  tonf  anvar  of  honour  hMt, 

Hanp'd  «p  in  roaib,  and  hoardod  up  tbrago  i 
Hath  honoufiafaunlain  thantttclc'^       ..     . 
He  haiti-Hnd  hoolNic  bo 
Aad  gatbar  pebbi«  fiain 


ifounlain  thantttclc'd  «p  th 
hoolNic  bo7s  nay  barefoot 
bbias  riam  Uie  nakod  font  l- 


I— Ami  Stlmfss. 

Amm  a  torrent  of  afliictinff* sensations,  by  which 
he  was  at  first  almost  stunned  and  confounded.  Sir 
Kenneth's  first  thought  was  to  look  for  the  authors  of 
this  violatkm  of  the  English  banner -^  but  in  no  direc- 
tioB  could  he  see'Vaoea  of  diem.  His  next,  which  to 
some  persons,  but  scarce  to  any  who  have  made  inti- 
mate aoiuaintances  among  the  canine  rac^  may  ap- 
poHT  strange,  was  to  examine  the  condiuon  of  his 
totthfid  Roswal,  mortally  wounded,  as  it  ssvnad  in 
SB 


dfscharginff  the  duty  which  his  master  had  boaa 
seduced^to  abandon.  He  oareased  the  dying  animal, 
who  feithfiil  to  the  last,  seemed  to  foiset  his  own 
pain  in  the  satis&ction  he  received  from  his  master'o 
preeenc&  and  continued  wagging  his  tad  and  liekina 
hie  hand,  even  while  by  low  moanings  he  expreassi 


fragment  of  the  tano&  or  Javelin,  with  which  it  aai 
been  inflicted;  then  redoubled  his feeblaendearmeBli^ 
as  if  fearing  he  had  ofiended  his  master  by  showmg 
a  sense  of  the  pain  to  which  his  interferenos  had  sdb- 
jected  him.  There  was  something  in  the  display  «r 
the  dying  creeinro's  attachmeat.  which  mixed  as  a 
bitter  ingredient  with  the  sense  of  disgrace  and  deso* 
lation  by  which  Sir  Keaneth  was  oppressed,  ttis 
onl  v  fiiend  seemed  removed  from  him,  just  whan  ho 
had  incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all  hssidsai. 
The  koigfaf  s  strength  of  mind  gave  way  to  a  bomtot 
agpnhEed  distrese,  and  he  f^aned  and  wept  aiood. 

IVhile  he  thus  indulged  his  griei;  a  clear  and  solema 
voice,  dose  beside  him,  pronooaosd  these  woi^  in 
the  sonorous  tone  of  the  readere  of  the  moaqua  snti 
in  the  lingua  Pnnca,  mutually  understood  by  Qhtia- 
tians  andTSareeena :— 

"*  Adversity  is  like  the  period  of  the  former  aadaf 
the  latter  ram,— ookl,  comfortless,  unfiiendlr  to  nwi 
and  to  animals :  yet  from  that  season  hava  their  bislh 
the  flower  and  the  fruit,  the  date,  tho  rose^  and  4ha 
pomegranate." 

Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Leopard  turned  towaids  ifcs 
speaker,  and  beheld  the  Arabian  phyaici^n,.  who.  ap- 
machfaig  unheard,  had  aeated  himself  a  littk  behind 
him  cross-legged  and  uttered  with  gravity,  yet  not 
without  a  tone  of  sympathy,  the  moral  asntenoes  of 
cottsolotion  with  which  the  Koran  and  itsooaimsata- 
tore  supplied  him ;  for,  in  the  East,  wisdom  is  Wd 
to  consist,  lees  in  a  display  of  the  sage'a  ^n  inven- 
tive talenta,  than  in  his  ready  memory,  and  baMpr 
application  of,  and  reference  to,  "that  which  m 
written." 

Ashamed  at  being  surprised  in  a  woHBaaHke  «k- 
pression  of  sorrow.  Sir  Kenneth  dashed  his  team,  in- 
di^nantiy  aside,  and  again  busied  himafllf  wilh  his 
dyingfovourite*  ' 

**  The  poet  hath  said,"  condnued  the  Arab,  wilhonl 
noticing  the  knight's  averted  looks  snd  suUendepott- 
raeat^^^  the  ox  for  the  field  and  tho  oamel  for  the 
desert.  Were  not  the  hand  of  the  leeeh  fitter  than 
that  of  the  soUier  lo  euro  wounds,  though  Jani  ahio 
toinflietthemT" 

''This  patieat,  Hakim,  is  beyond  diy  halp^'* auf 
Sir  Kenneth ;  "  and,  besides,  he  is^  by  thy  law  an  urn- 
deananimal." 

"  Where  AUah  hath  deigned  to  bestow  lifty  tnd  a 
smse  of  pain  and  nleasure,"  said  the  phyaiaan,  *^it 
were  sintttl  pride  should  the  sage,  whom  ho  haaen- 
hghtooed,  refine  to  probeg  existence^  or  m 
agony.  To  the  sage,  the  cure  of  a  miserable  |_.  ^ 
<tt  a  poor  dog.  and  of  a  conqaering  monireh,  are 
events  of  little  distinction.  Let  me  examino.llHS 
wounded  animal." 
'  Sir  Kenneth  acceded  in  silence,  and  the  phyaisiaB 
inspected  and  bandied  Roswars  wound  with  asnifieh 
care  and  attention  aa  if  he  had  bean  a  human  UMg. 
He  then  took  forth  a  case  of  instniments,  and,  bvMn 
judRioQs  and  skilful  application  of  pincers,  wUhamw 
torn  the  wounded  shoulder  the  frtgroeot  of  the  inea- 
pon,  and  stopped  with  stvptics  and  baodaess  the 
efiiMKm  of  blood  which  followed ;  (he  creatwa  i|l 


the  while  sd9ei„-. 
kmd  oAoes»  as  i£ 
intentions. 


him 

le 


been  aware  of  hia  kind 


" The  aBUnal.may  be  cured"  sakl  El  Hykim,a4- 
drsaaiag  faimeelf  to  Sir  Kenneth.  "  if  you  wdl  pmil 
me  to  carry  him  to  my  tent,  and  treat  I ' 
care  which  the  nobleness  of  his  natu  w  d 

know,  that  thy  servant  Adonbec  is  no  1 .  _ 

the  race  end  pedigree,  and  distinciions  of  good  dogn 
and  of  noble  steeds,  than  in  the  diseases  wmea  «(]fsc 
the  human  race." 

'*  Take  him  with  vou,"  apid  ths  knight  "  l>hssNMr 
hira  on  you  freely  if  he  recovers.  I  owe  ibee  4  rewaipJ 
for  attendance  on  my  sawiPi  1^  hft)«»  liiMfwU^ilfi 


TALES  OF  THE  CRV8ADERS. 


nay  It  with.  For  myBelf.^!  will  never  again  wind 
mule^  or  halloo  to  hound  I" 

The  Arabian  made  no  reply,  but  ^vea  signal  with 
a  clapping  of  lys  hands,  which  was  instantly  answer- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  two  black  slaves.  He  gave 
them  his  orders  in  Arabic,  received  the  answer,  that 
"to  heaJt  was  to  obey,"  when,  taking  the  animal  in 
their  arro^  they  removed  him  w^hout  much  resist- 
aooe  on  his  part ;  for  though  his  eyes  turned  to  his 
master,  he  was  too  weak  to  struggle.  , 

**  Fare  thee  well,  Roswal,  then,*'^  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
— *  fare  thee  well,  my  last  and  only  friend—thou  art 
too  uoble  a  possession  to  be  retained  bv  one  such  as 
I  must  in  futura  call  myself.— I  would,"  he  said,  as 
the  slavea  retired,  "  that,  dying  as  he  is,  I  could  ex- 
change conditbns  with  that  noble  animal !" 

*  It  is  written,"  answered  the  Arabian,  although 
the  exelamauon  had  not  been  addressed  to,  him, 
**  that  all  creatures  are  fashioned  for  the  service  of 
man  i  and  the  master  of  the  earth,  speaketh  folly 
when  he  would  exchange,  in  his  impatience,  his 
hopes  here  and  to  come,  for  the  servile  condition  of 
tn  inferior  being." 

"  A  dog  who  dies  in  discharging  his  duty,"  said  the 
knight,  sternly,  "  is  better  than  a  man  who  survives 
the  desertion  of  it.  Leave  me,  Hakim ;  thou  hast, 
on  this  side  of  miracle,  the  most  wonderful  science 
which  msn  ever  possessed,  but  the  wounds  of  the 
■pirit  are  beyond  tny  power." 

"  Not  if  tne  patient  will  explain  his  calamity,  and 
be  guided  by  the  physician,"  said  Adonbec  el  iiakim. 

"  Enow,  then,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "  since  thou  art 
ao  importunate  that  last  night  the  Banner  of  England 
was  displayed  from  this  mound— I  was  its  appointed 
guardian— morning  is  now  breaking— there  lies  the 
bioken  banner-spear— the  standard  itself  is  lost— and 
ban  sit  I  a  living  man  I" 

"Howl"  said  El  I^^akim,  examining  him;  "thy 
vmour  is  whole— there  is  no  blood  on  thy  weapona, 
and  rn>ort  speaks  thee  one  unlikely  to  return  thus 
from  fight.— Thou  hast  been  trained  from  thy  poat 
— av,  trained  by  the  rosy  cheek  and  black  eye  ofone 
of  those  hpuris,  to  whom  vou  Naaarenes  vow  rather 
Mch  service  as  is  due  to  Allah,  than  such  love  as  may 
lawfully  be  rendered  to  forms  of  clav  like  our  own. 
It  has  been  thus  assuredly ;  fin*  so  hath  man  ever 
fidlen,  even  since  the  days  of  Sul:an  Adam." 

"And  if  it  were  so,  phvsidan,"  said  Sir  Kenneth, 
anllenly,  "  what  remedy  7" 

"Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  power^"  said  £1 
Hakim,  "  as  valour  aupplies  strengin.— Listen  to  me. 
Man  is  not  as  a  tree,  bound  to  one  spot  of  earth— nor 
ia  he  framed  to  cling  to  one  bare  rock,  like  the  scarce 
animated  shell-fish.  Thine  own  Christian  writings 
command  thee,  when  persecuted  in  one  dtv,  to  flee 
to  Mother;  and  we  Moslem  also  know  that  Moham- 
med, the  Prophet  of  Allah,  driven  forth  from  the  holy 
aty  of  Mecctf,  found  his  refuge  and  his  helpmates  at 
Medina." 

"And  what  does  this  concern  meT'  said  the 
Scot. 

"Much,"  answered  the  physician.  "Even  the 
mge  flies  the  tempest  which  he  cannot  control.  Use 
th^  •P'ied,  there/ore.  and  fly  from  the  vengeance  of 
Richard  to  the  shadow  of  saladin's  victonous  ban- 
ner." 

"  I  might  indeed  hide  my  dishonour,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  ironically,  "  in  a  camp  of  infidel  heathens 
where  the  very  phrase  is  unknown.  But  had  I  not 
better  partake  more  fully  in  their  reproach  7  Doea  not 
thy  advice  stretch  so  far  as  to  recommend  me  to  take 
-the  tnrbaii  7— Methinka  I  want  but  afMstacy  to  con- 
summate my  infamy." 

"Blaspheme  not,  Naxarene,"  said  the  physician, 
atemly ;  "  SaUdin  makes  no  converts  to  the  law  of 
the  Prophet,  save  those  on  whom  its  precepts  shall 
work  conviction.  Open  thine  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
the  neat  43oldan.  whose  liberality  is  as  boundless  as 
his  iower,  may  bestow  on  thee  a  kingdom ;  remain 
Minded  if  thou  wilt,  and,  being  one  whose  second  life 
ia  doomed  to  misery,  Saladin  will  yet,  for  thia  apan 
of  present  Ume,  make  thee  rich  andhaopy.  But  fear 
not  that  thy  brows  shall  be  bound  with  tl 
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"My  choice  were  rather/*  said  the  knight,  " tint 
my  writhen  featorea  ahould  blacken,  as  they  af«  lika  ' 
to  do,  in  this  evenuig's  setting  sun." 

"  Yet  thou  art  not  wise,  Nazarene,'*  said  El  Hakn^ 
"  to  reject  this  fair  oficr :  for  I  have  power  with  SaU- 
din,  and  can  raise  thee  high  in  his  srace.  Look  yo^ 
my  son— this  Crusade,  as  you  call  your  wild  eoier- 
prise,  is  like  a  large  dromond*  parting  asunder  in  the 
waves.  Hiou  thyself  hast  borne  terms  of  tnioe  fioa 
the  Kings  and  Princes,  whose  force  is  here  assembled, 
to  the  mighty  Soldan,  and  kncw'st  not,  perchano^ 
the  full  tenor  of  thine'owa  erraild." 

"I  knew  not  and  I  care  not,"  aaki  the  knifi^t,  im- 

Ktiently ;  "  what  avails  it  to  me  that  I  have  been  ef 
e  the  envoy  of  princes,  when,  ere  night,  I  ahall  ba 
a  gibbeted  and  dishonoured  corse  7" 

^'  Nay,  I  speak  that  it  may  not  be  so  with  thea" 
said  the  physician.  "  Saladin  is  courted  on  all  sides; 
the  combined  Princes  of  thia  league  formed  .agaiaat 
him,  have  made  such  proposals  of  compoatioa  and 
peace,  as^  in  other  circumstances,  it  might  haia 
become  his  honour  to  have  granted  to  them.  OchoB 
have  made  private  oflers,  on  their  own  aeparals  ac- 
count, to  disjoin  their  forces  from  the  camp  of  thi 
Kings  of  Frangistan,  and  even  to  lend  their  arms  ts 
the  defence  ox  the  standard  of  the  Prophet/  Bst 
Saladin  will  not  be  served  by  such  treacherouB  ani 
interested  defection.  The  King  of  kings  will  tnst 
only  with  the  Lion  King.  Saladin  will  hcAd  tres9 
with  none  but  the  Melecn  Ric,  and  with  him  be  irio 
treat  like  a  prince,  or  fight  like  a  champion.  Tb 
Richard  he  will  yield  such  conditions  of  his  fiteefib- 
erality,  as  the  swords  of  all  Europe  could  never  coo- 
pel  from  him  by  force  or  terror.  He  will  permit  a 
free  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  places  when 
the  Nazarenes  list  to  worship;  nay,  be  will  ao  &r 
share  even  his  empire  with  his'brother  Richard,  that 
he  will  allow  Christian  garrisons  in  the  aix  strongest 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  one  in  Jeniaalem  itaell^  and 
suffer  them  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  officers  of  Richard,  who,  he  consents,  shall  bear 
the  name  of  King  Guardian  of  Jeruaalem.  Yet 
farther,  strange  and  incredible  as  you  may  think  k, 
know.  Sir  Knight— for  to  your  honour  I  can  oea- 
niit  even  that  almost  incredible  secret — ^know  that 
Saladin  will  put  a  sacred  seal  on  thia  bafvy  QBioa 
betwixt  the  bravast  and  noblest  of  Fransistan  aad 
Asia,  by  raising  to  the  rank  of  his  royu  spMOose  a 
Christian  damsel,  allied  in  blood  to  King  Richaidi 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  Edith  of  Pla»> 
tagenet."t 

^  Ha  I— aay'st  thou  T  exclaimed  Sir  KeaoetK  wh% 
listening  with  indifTerence  and  apathy  to  the  preced- 
ing part  of  El  Hakim's  speech,  was  touched  of  this 
last  communication,  aa  the  thrill  of  a  nenre.  irnei- 
poctedly  jarred,  will  awaken  the  senaatioa  of  asaaf, 
even  in  the  torpor  of  palsy.  Then,  moderatixig  hs 
tone,  by  dint  of  much  efibrt,  he  restrained  bis  indig- 
nation, and.  veiling  it  under  the  appearance  of  con- 
temptuous doubt,  he  prosecuted  the  oonveraatioi^  is 
order  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possble  of  the 
plot,  as  he  deemed  it,  against  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  her,  whom  he  loved  not  the  less  thct  hia  paa- 
aion  had  ruined,  apparently,  his  fortunes  st  once,  sod 
his  honour.— "Ana  what  Christian,"  he  said,  wfltk 
tolerable  calmness, "  would  sanction  a  onion  so 
tural,  as  that  of  a  Chrisdan  maiden  with  an 
lieving  Saracen  7" 

"Thou  art  but  an  ignorant,  bigoted  Kazaren^' 
said  the  Hakim.  /*  Seest  thou  not  now  the  Uohaia- 
medan  princes  daily  intermarry  with  the  noble  Nasa- 
rene  maidena  in  Spain,  without  scandal  either  O 
Moor  or  Christian  7  And  the  noble  Soklan  wfll.  ia 
his  fiill  confidence  in  the  blood  of  Richard,  pennh  the 
English  maid  the  freedodr  which  your  FruAmk 
mannere  have  aasi^ed  to  women.  He  will  aUev 
her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,— aeeing  that,  ia 

*  The  tarfwt  tdrt  of  veamia  thao  known  waro  BwBad4»> 
jBm4f,  or  dromedariM. 

*  This  mar  appear  to  extraordinarr  and  improlMMt  a  m^ 
pMttion,  that  it  ii  neooMary  to  lar  weh  a  oa«  was  aeaiil^ 
inad<*.  The  hMtoriaiM,  howawr,  wtMUtaM  ttte  wtdaaaa 
Queen  of  Naples,  •itlw  of  Richard,  for  the  bvMa.  aim  IMaisft 
brother  for  the  bridefroom.  They  apear  to  have  iKea 
or  the  existenoe  of  BdiUiofPlaStacaMt-aw  Miu.*ftr 
ttit  CrsM**,  vol.  ii  Ik  tl. 
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ery  tnith,  if  lij^iiiefl  but  little  to  which  fhith  females 
re  addicted.— and  he  will  ateign  ber  ancfa  place  and 
ank  over  all  the  women  of  his  zenana,  that  she  shall 
e  in  erery  respect  his  sole  and  absolute  Queen." 

'^Whatr'  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "darest  thou  think, 
Coel«n^  that  Richard  would  give  his  kinswoman 
-a  high-born  and  virtuous  princess— to  be,  at  best, 
he  foremost  coneuhine  in  the  haram  of  an  misbe- 
icfver!  Know,  Hakim,  the  meanest  free  Christian 
loble  weukl  scorn,  on  his  child's  behalf,  such  splen- 
id  ignominy."  . 

"Thon  errest,"  said  the  Hakim  5  "Philip  of  France, 
nd  Henry  of  Champagne,  and  others  of  Richard's 
rincipal  allies,  have  heard  the  proposal  without 
tartin£,and  have  promised,  as  far  as  they  may,  to 
srward  an  alliance  that  may  end  these  wasteful  wars  j 
nd  the  wise  arch-priest  of  Tyre  hath  undertaken  to 
reak  the  proposal  to  Richard,  not  doubting  tl^at  he 
hall  be  able  to  bring  the  plan  to  good  issue.  The 
loldan's  wisdom  hath  as  yet  kept  his  proposition 
ecret  from  others,  such  as  he  of  Montaerrat,  and  the 
ff aster  of  the  Templars,  because  he  knows  they  seek 
D  thrive  by  Richard's  death  or  disgrace,  not  by  his 
ife  or  honour.— Up.  therefore^  Sir  Knight,  and  to 
lorse.  I  will  give  tnee  a  scroll  which  shall  advance 
bee  bi|i;hly  with  the  Soldan ;  and  deem  not  that  you 
ire  leavmg  your  country,  or  her  cause,  or  her  religion, 
ince  the  mterest  of  the  two  monarcns  will  speedily 
«  the  some.  To  Saladin  thy  counsel  will  be  most 
icoeptable,  since  thou  canst  make  him  aware  of  much 
lonceming  the  marriages  of  the  Christians,  the 
reatment  of  their  wives^  and  other  points  of  their 
Bvra  and  usages,  which,  m  the  course  of  such  treatv, 
t  much  concerns  him  that  he  should  k  now.  The  right 
land  of  the  Soidan  ^asps  the  treasures  of  the  East, 
tnd  it  is  the  fountam  or  generosity.  Or,  if  thou  de^ 
Brest  it,  Saladin,  when  allied  with  Knjgland,  can  have 
mt  little  difficulty  to  obtain  from  Richard  not 'only 
hv  pardon  and  restoration  to  favour,  but  an  honour- 
ibie  command  in  the  troops  which  may  be  leA  of  the 
Ctng  of  England's  host,  to  maintain  their  joint  gov- 
mment  in  Palestme.  Up,  then,  and  mount— there 
ies  a  plain  path  before  thee." 

"Hakim,'*  said  the  Scottish  knight,  '*thon  art  a 
nan  of  peace— also,  thou  hast  saved  the  life  of  Rich- 
ird  of  England— and,  moreover,  of  my  own  poor 
isiraire,  Straucban.  I  have,  therefore,  heard  to  an 
rna  a  matter,  irhich,  beine  propounded  by  another 
Iffoslem  than  thyself,  I  would  have  cot  short  with  a 
>low  of  my  dagger!  Hakim,  in  return  for  thy  kind- 
teas,  I  advise  thee  to  see  that  the  Saracen,  who  shall 
aopose  to  Richard  a  union  betwixt  the  blood  of  Plan- 
agenet  and  that  of  his  accursed  race,  do  put  on  a 
lamet,  which  is  capable  to  endure  such  a  blow  of  a 
lattle-aze  as  that  which  struck  down  the  gate  of 
Icre.  Certes,  he  will  be  otherwise  placed  beyond  the 
each  even  of  thy  skill." 

"Thou  art,  then,  wilfully  determined  not  To  fly  to 
he  Saracen  host?'*  said  the  physician— "Yet,  reraem- 
»er,  thou  stavest  to  certain  destruction :  and  the  wri- 
ings  of  thy  law,  as  well  as  ours^  prohibit  man  from 
neakinc  into  the  tabernacle  of  his  own  life." 

"  God  forbid !"  replied  the  Scot,  crosmng  him- 
»elf ;  *'but  we  are  also  forbidden  to  avoid  the  punish- 
nent  which  our  crimes  have  deserved.  Ana,  since 
10  poor  are  thy  thoughts  of  fidelity.  Hakim,  it  grudges 
ne  that  I  have  bestowed  my  good  hound  on  thee, 
or,  should  he  live,  he  will  have  a  master  ignorant  of 
lis  vahie." 

"A  gift  that  is  begrudged^  is  already  recalled,"  said 
^  Haaim,  '*  only  we  physicians  are  sworn  not  to  send 
iway  a  patient  uncured.  If  the  dog  recover,  he  is 
mce  more  vours." 

"  Go  to,  Hakim,"  sMwered  Sir  Kenneth ;  "  men 
ipeak  not  of  hawk  ana  hound  when  there  is  but 
in  hour  of  day-breaking  betwixt  them  and  death. 
Leave  me  to  recollect  my  sins,  and  reconcile  myself 
o  Heaven." 

"I  leave  thee  in  thine  obstinacy,"  said  the  physi- 
eian;"the  mist  hides  the  precipice  from  those  who 
ire  doomed  to  fall  over  it" 

He  withdrew  slowly,  turning  from  time  to  time  his 
Iwad,  as  if  to  observe  whether  the  devoted  knight 
night  not  reeell  htm  either  by  word  or  signal.    At 


last  his  turbaned  figure  was  lost  among  the  I^byrra^ 
of  tents  which  lay  extended  beneath,  whitenmg  in 
the  pale  light  of  the  dawning,  before  which  the  moon- 
beam had  now  faded  away. 

But  although  the  physician  Adonbec's  words  hid 
not  made  that  imprefision  upon  Kenneth  which  the 
sage  desired,  they  nad  inspired  the  Scot  with  a  mo- 
tive for  desiring  life,  which,  dishonoured  as  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be,  he  was  before  willing  to  part 
from  6s  from  a  sullied  vestment  no  longer  becominfif 
his  wear.  Much  that  had  passed  betwixt  himself  ana 
the  hermit,  besides  what  he  had  observed  between  the 
anchorite  and  Sheerkohf,  (or  IMerim,)  he  now 
recalled  to  recollection,  and  tended  to  confirm  what 
the  Hakim  had  told  him  of  the  secret  article  of  the 

"The reverend  impostor!"  he  exclaimed  to  hhn- 
sclf:  "the  hoary  hypocrite!  He  spoke  of  the  unbe- 
lieving husband  converted  by  the  believing  wife— 
and  wnat  do  I  know  but  that  the  traitor  exnibited_to 
the  Saracen,  accursed  of  God,  the  branties  of  Edith 
Plantagenet,  that  the  hound  might  judge  if  the  princa- 
ly  Christian  lady  were  fit  to  oe  admitted  uito  tiia 
haram  of  a  misbeliever?  If  I  had  yonder  infidel 
Ilderim,  or  whatsoever  he  is  called,  again  in  the  grine 
with  which  I  once  held  him  fast  as  ever  hound  held 
hare,  never  again  should  he  at  least  come  on  erraiid 
disgraceful  to  the  honour  of  Christian  king,  or  nobfa 
and  vn-mous  maiden.  But  I— my  hours  are  fast 
dwindling  into  minutes— yet,  while  I  have  life  aiyl 
breath,  something  must  be  done,  and  speedily.f 

He  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  threw  from  him  his 
helmet,  then  strode  down  the  hill,  and  took  the  road 
to  King  Richard's  pavilion. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  fiMther'd  lOTifBtsr,  chantidoor, 

Had  wound  hia  b«f  le-boni,  i 

▲■d  told  the  Mriy  villa«er  , 

The  cooling  of  Uio  mora. 
Klnc  Edwftrd  mw  the  ruddy  ■tietka 

Of  light  eelipee  the  gr«f , 
Aod  hoard  tlw  raven'f  eroakisg  throat 

Proelaiflo  the  Ated  day. 
•*  Thou'ri  right,"  he  said,  "  for  by  Uie  God 

That  Nits  enf lironed  on  hfgh, 
Cliariee  Bawdwin,  and  his  ftllowa  twain, 

Thia  day  ■ball  luraly  dia.*'-CiiAnaBTOK 

On  the  evening  on  which  Sir  Kenneth  assumed  Ms 
poBi,  Richard,  after  the  stormy  event  which  distuibed 
Its  tranquillity,  had  retired  to  rest  in  the  plenitude  of 
confidence  inspired  by  his  unbounded  cooray,  aod 
the  suoeriority  which  he  had  displayed  in  canymgtlie 
point  he  aimed  at  in  presence  of  the  whole  Chn*- 
tian  host,  and  its  leaders,  many  of  whoin  he  waj 
aware,  regarded  in  their  secret  souls  the  disgrace  df 
the  Austrian  Duke  as  a  triumph  over  themselvee;  so 
that  his  pride  felt  rratified,  that  in  prostrating  one 
enemv  he  had  mortified  a  hundred. 

Another  monarch  would  have  doubled  his  guardfloa 
the  evening  after  such  a  scene,  and  kept  at  least  a  part 
of  his  troops  under  arms.  But  Coeur  de  Lion  die- 
missed,  upon  the  occasion,  even  hie  ordinary  waten, 
and  assigned  to  his  soldiers  a  donative  of  wine  lo 
celebrate  his  recovery,  and  to  drink  to  the  Banner  Of 
Saint  George;  and  his  quarter  of  the  camp  would 
have  assumed  a  character  totally  devoid  of  vigilance 
and  military  preparation,  but  that  Sir  Thomas  de 
Vaux,  the  Ban  of  Salisbury,  andojJi.er  nobles,  took 
precautions  to  preserve  order  artd  discipline  among  the 
revellers.  .  ,^ 

The  physician  attended  the  King  fiwin  his  rettnng 
to  bed  till  midnight  was  past,  and  twice  adimnis- 
tered  medicine  to  him  during  diat  period,  always  pre- 
viously observing  the  quarter  of  heaven  occupied  Jy 
the  fiiil  moon,  whose  influences  he  declsred  to  be 
most  sovereign,  or  most  baleful,  to  the  cfleot  of  h» 
drugs.  It-was  three  hours  after  midnight  ere  El  Ha- 
kim withdrew  from  the  royal  tent,  to  one  whi#  had 
been  pitched  for  himself  and  his  retinue.  In  his  way 
thither  he  visited  the  tent  of  Sir  Kenneth  of  the  Lee- 
pard,  in  order  to  see  tile  condition  of  his  firat  potient 
in  the  Christian  camp,  old  Straucban,  as  ilieknighre 
esquire  was  named.    Itiquiring  there  for  Sir  Kenaeth 
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ptnlifJI^  El  Hakim  letraed  on  what  duty  he  wa*'  em- 
BtoyecL  and  probably  thia  inlbrmation  led  kioi  to 
Saukt  Qeorge^a  Mount,  where  he  found  him  whom  he 
[hi  in  the  diaaatrooa  circamatancea  alluded  to  in 

..  iaat  chapter. 

n  waa  about  the  hoar  of  aonriae^  when  a  dow, 
%med  tread  waa  heard  approaching  the  Kin^a  pa- 
Vuioh ;  and  ere  De  Vauz,  wno  alumbered  beaide  hia 
)aiia8ter'a  bed  as  lightly  aa  ever  sleep  aat  upon  the  eyea 
"Of  ia  watch-dog,  had  time  to  do  more  than  arise  and 
iay.  Who  cornea?"  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  en- 
tered the  tent,  with  a  deep  and  devoted  fi^oom  aeated 
iipdnhia  manly  featurea. 

"Wlience  thia  bold  introaion,  Sir  Knight?*'  raid 
De  Yauz,  sternly,  yet  in  a  tone  which  respected  hia 
nuMiter'B  aiumbara. 

^Holdl  De  Vaux,"  aaid  Richard,  awaking  on  the 
illMUnt ;  "  Sir  Kenneth  cometh  like  a  good  eoldier  to 

fder  an  account  of  hia  guard— to  auch  the  General's 
t  ia  ever  acceasible."— Then  rising  from  his  slom- 
ing  i»sture,  and  leanipg  on  hia  elbow,  he  fixed  hia 
|8  bright  eye  upon  the  warrior—"  Speak,  Sur  Scot ; 
I  comeat  to  tell  me  of  a  vigilant,  aafe,  and  hon- 
ible  watch,  doat  thou  not?  The  rustling  of  the 

I  of  the  Banner  of  England  were  enough  to  guard 

L  awn  without  the  body  of  auoh  a  knight  aa  men  hold 

rJ^  man  wiU  hold  me  no  more,'*  aaid  Sir  Kenneth 

£~*'R7  watch  hath  neither  been  visilant,  aafe,  nor 
nonovrable.  The  Banner  of  England  naa  been  earned 
off" 
^J^  thou  alive  to  tell  it  T'  aaid  Richard,  in  a  tone 

''^iSf  deriaive  incredulity.—**  Away,  it  cannot  be.  There 
ia  not  even  a  acratch  on  thy  face.— Why  doat  thou 
■tfmd  thua  mate?  Speak  the  truth- it  is  ill  jeating 
with  a  king— yet  I  will  forgive  thee  if  thou  haat 
liad." 

**  Lied  I  Sir  King !"  returned  the  unfortunate  knight, 
larith  fierce  emphaaia,  and  one  glance  of  fire  fVom^iia 
•yei  bright  and  transient  aa  the  flash  from  the  cold 
and  atony  flint.  *'  But  thia  alao  must  be  endured.— I 
hare  apoken  the  truth." 

**Bj  Qod,  and  by  Saint  George!"  aaid  the  King, 
buraling  into  fury,  which,  howevar,  he  inauntly 
checkecb— "  De  Vauz,  go  view  the  spot— Thia  fever 
haa  distmbed  hia  brain— Thia  cannot  bia— The  man'a 
ooorage  ia  proof— It  oannei  be  I  Go  apeadily— or  aend, 

'  If  ^011  wilt  not  go."  ^ 

The  Khig  waa  interrupted  bv  Sir  Henry  Neville, 
ww>  oame  breathleaa,  to  aay  mat  the  banner  waa 
i»n%  and  the  knight  who  guarded  tt  oveipowered, 

•  JuhI  moat  probably  murdered,  aa  there  waa  a  pool  of 
9W4  Where  the  banner-apear  lay  ahivered. 
.   .Bat  whom  do  I  see  here?"  aaid  Neville,  hia  eyea 
«QM»ly  reating  upon  Sir  Kenneth. 

^  A  traitor,"  aaid  the  King,  starting  to  hia  fbet,  and 
imng  the  curtal-aze,  which  waa  ever  near  hia  bed 
— *'k  traitor  I  whom  thou  ahalt  aee  die  a  traitor's 

.^Mdh^"— And  ha  drew  back  the  weapon  aa  in  act 

ColOurleaa,  but  firm  as  a  mart>le  atatue,  the  Scot 
.  #|ood  before  him,  with  his  bare  head  UDOoverod  by 
Any  protection,  hia  eyea  cast  down  to  the  earth,  hia 
lipa  acfteely  moving,  yet  muttering  probably  in  prayer. 
■  Opposite  to  him  and  within  due  reach  for  a  blow. 


Jagajom  hia  right  arm,  ahoulder,  and  a  part  of  hia 
Dieaat,  leaving  to  view  a  specimen  of  a  frame  which 
Ittight  have  merited  hia  Saxon  predeoeaaor's  epithet 
0f  Jtionaide.  Re  atood  for  an  instant,  prompt  to 
•Irika— thon  ainkins  the  head  of  the  weapon  towarda 
m  Round,  he  ezciaimed,  *'But  there  was  blood, 
ffevuie— there  waa  blood  upon  the  place.  Hark  thee, 
Air  Sept— brave  thou  wert  once^  for  I  have  aeen  thee 
ilgnt— Say  thou  hast  slain  two  of  the  thievea  in  de- 
fol^  of  the  Standard- say  but  one— aay  thou  haat 
(Mruw  DOt  a  good  blow  in  our  behalf^  and  get  thee  out 
Itfrne  camp  with  thy  life  and  thy  infamy  r 

^  Ton  have  called  me  liar  my  Lord  King,"  replied 
iC^nflth,  firmly;  "and  theilin,  at  least,  you  have 
'^Ofiaine  wrong— Know,  that  there  was  no  blood  ahed 
fn  dflteca  of  the  Standard  aave  that  of  a  poor  hotind, 


which,  more  faithfiil  than  hia  inaater,'defiBodad  tha 
charge  which  he  deaerted." 

'*Now,  by  Saint  Goonpef'  aaid  Richard, 
heaving  up  Gia  arm— But  De  Vaux  threw  hima. 
tween  the  King  and  the  object  of  hia  vengeancaL  aad 
epoka  with  the  blunt  train  of  hia  character,  ^mw 
hege,  this  must  not  be— here,  nor  by  your  own  hand. 
It  la  enough  of  folly  ibr  one  night  end  day,  to  bava 
intrusted  your  banner  to  a  Scot— aaid  I  not  iney  woe 
ever  fair  and  false?"* 

"Thoadidat,  De  Vanx:  thou  waatrigfaL  and  I  coa 
fees  it,"  aaid  Richard.  *  I  abouki  have  known  hm 
bettei^I  ahould  have  remembered  how  the  fiax  Wl- 
liam  deceived  mo  touching  thia  Crurade."  . 

"My  loid."  aaid  Sir  Kenneth,  **WiUiam  of  Scot- 
land never  deceived  i  but  circumatancea  prevaated  his 
bringing  hia  forcea. 

'*  Peace,  aham^Baa  f"  aaid  the  King ;  "  thoo  aoIUeBt 
the  name  of  a  prince^  even  by  neakmg  it.— And  fH. 
De  Vaux,  it  ia  atrange,"  he  added,  **  to  aoe  tho  beai- 
ing  of  the  man.  Coward  or  traitor  he  must  bi^  yn 
he  abode  the  blow  of  Richard  Planugeoe^  as  am 
arm  had  been  raiaed  to  lay^  knigjithood  oo  bw  abari- 
der.  Had  he  ahown  the  alighteat  aign  4if  foar-'-U 
but  a  joint  trembled,  or  an  eyelid  quivwed,  I  had  Am- 
tered  bia  head  like  a  cirsta]  goblet.  But  I  caoaaC 
atrike  where  there  ia  neitoer  fott  nor  reaistanoe." 

There  waa  a  pauae. 

*'  My  loid,"  awd  Kenneth 

*^Har'  replied  Richard,  intenupting  him,  *hait 
thou  found  thy  apaeph  ?  Ask  grace  from  Heaven  bai 
none  from  me,  for  England  ia  diahonoored  thrvo^ 
thy  fault ;  and  wert  thou  mine  own  and  only  farochoc 
there  ia  no  pardon  for  thy  fault." 

*'  I  apeak  not  to  demand  grace  of  mortal  man," 
aaid  the  Soot  {  "  it  is  in  your  Urace'a  pleasure  ao  f^ 
or  refuse  me  time  for  Christian  ahrifl— if  man  deoiM 
it,  may  God  grant  me  the  abaolution  which  I  wosU 
otherwiae  aak  of  hia  Church  1  Bat  whether  I  dia  aa 
the  instant,  or  half  an  hour  henoe,  I  equally  be 
your  Grace  for  one  moment'a  op|x>rtaQity  to  i 
that  to  your  royal  person,  which  highly  ooooams  yoar 
fame  as  a  Chnadan  King." 

*-  Say  on,"  aaid  the  King,  making  no  dov^t  diat  W 
waa  about  to  hear  aoma  oonfoaaion  oonoenmig  the 
loas  of  the  Banner. 

"What  I  have  to  apeak,"  aaid  Sir  KanaeOi. 
"touchea  the  royalty  or  England,  and  must  be  sail 
to  no  eara  but  thine  own." 

"Begone  with  yoarselvee,  aira^"  said  tha  Kiogl* 
Neville  and  De  Vaux. 

The  firat  obeyed,  the  latter  would  not  sin-  from  &e 
Kinafa  presence. 

"  U  you  said  I  was  in  the  right,"  replied  De  Van 
to  hia  aovereign,  **I  will  be  treated  as  ona  dbooU  k 
who  hath  been  fbund  to  be  right— that  is,  I  will  bam 
my  own  will.    I  leave  yon  not  with  this  lalaa  Soot" 

^*How!  De  Vaux."  aaid  Richard,  angrilr,  aad 
atamping  alightly,  "  dareat  thou  not  venture  our  ptf- 
aon  with  one  traitor?" 

'*  It  is  in  vain  you  frown  and  stamp,  my,  Uml,'*  aaid 
De  Vaux ;  "  I  venture  not  a  aick  man  with  a  aooad 
one.  a  naked  man  with  one  armed  in  prooC 

"It  matters  not^"  aaid  the  Scottiah  knig|ii,  "I  mA 
no  excuse  to  put  off  time— I  will  apeak  m  preuas  i 
of  the  Lord  of  Gilaland.    He  ia  good  ioitl  and  Cnv.* 

**But  half  an  hour  aince,"  aaid  De  Vaax,  with  • 
groan,  implying  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  vasatiom 
^  and  I  had  aaid  aa  much  for  thee  T* 

"  There  ii  treason  around  you,  King  of  ISMtgW^" 
continued  Sir  Kenneth. 

*'It  may  well  be  as  thou  aay*at,"  ivplied  Bkfasi 
"  I  have  a  pragnant  example" 

*'Treaaon  that  will  ii^juvl  thee  move  <lMlr  tbas 
the  loaa  of  a  hundred  bannera  in  a  pit4»ea  iUd. 
The— the"— Sir  Kenneth  hesitated,  and  at  . 
condnued,  in  a  lower  tone,  **The  LadyEdldi" 

*  Ctaoh  wora  the  teima  <■  whteH  tte  BnilUb  «nd«» 

of  thtir  iKM»r  northern  noifh? *— ^~ —  -—  — — 

■  >  imlei 


eocroaehmente  upoo  Uie  imlepeoaeiioe  of  £.-_. 

weaker  nation  to  defend  thainielvea  by  pdiey  aa  « 
The  diemee  moet  be  divided  batweea  fidWird  L  i 
enforeed  their  dnminattaii  o««ra  ftee  eoaaiffi!,  ai 
who  weie  coaipelied  to  taka  eooipaleoty  asiai. 


»w.>nr,i 


THB  TALI9IUN* 


"Ht!"  Mid  the  King,  4fMiBg  hmmAf  suddenly 
nto  a  state  of  hau^ty  actemion,  sod  fixias  hie  eye 
inulyoa  the  euppoaed  criminal;  **What  of  her?— 
ivbat  of  her?— what  has  ahe  to  do  with  this  matter T' 

**  My  lord,*'  aaid  the  Scot,  **  there  is  a  scheme  on 
bot  lo  disgrace  vour  royal  Imeasci  by  bestowing  the 
land  of  the  Lady  Edith  on  the  Saracen  Soldan.  and 
Jiereby  to  purchase  a  peace  most  dishonourable  to 
Christendom,  by  an  aluanoe  most  shameful  to  £ng- 
and.** 

This  commvnicatloxi  had  precisely  the  contnry 
iflecc  from  that  which  Sir  Kenneth  expected.  Rich- 
ud  Plantagenet  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  lago's 
vorda,  would  not  serve  God  because  it  was  the  devil 
flrho  bade  him :  advice  or  information  often  affected 
lim  less  according  to  its  real  import,  than  through 
he  tinge  which  it  took  from  the  supposed  character 
ind  views  of  those  by  whom  it  was  communicated. 
Unfortunately,  the  mention  of  his  relative's  name 
cue  wed  his  recollection  of  what  he  had  considered 
iseitreme  presumption  in  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard, 
rven  when  he  stood  high  in  the  rolls  of  chivalry, 
Mit  whicii,  in  his  present  condition,  api^red  an  insult 
nfficient  to  drive  the  fiery  monarch  mto  a  frenzy  of 


*  Silence,"  be  said,  "  in&moos  and  andaciQus !  By 
heaven,  I  will  have  thy  tongue  torn  out  with  hot  pm> 
wa^  for  mentioning  the  very  nameol'a  noble  Christian 
lamsel !  Know,  degenerate  traitor,  that  I  was  already 
iware  to  what  height  thou  haust  dared  t6  raise  thine 
yes,  and  endured  it,  though  it  were  insolence,  even 
vhen  thou  hadst  cheated  ua—for  thou  art  all  a  deceit 
-into  holding  thee  as  of  some  name  and  fame.  But 
low,  with  lipa  blistered  with  the  confession  of  thine 
»wn  dishonour— that  thou  ahouldst  now  dare  to  name 
or  noble  kinswoman  as  one  in  whose  fate  thou  hast 
mii  or  interest !  What  is  it  to  thee  if  she  marry  Sara- 
len  or  Christian  1— what  is  it  to  thee,  if  in  a  camp 
vhere  princes  turn  cowards  by  day,  and  robbers  by 
light— where  bravo  knishts  turn  to  paltry  deserters 
ind  traitors— what  is  it,  I  say,  to  thee  or  any  one,  if  I 
hould  please  to  ally  nivself  to  truth,  and  to  valour,  in 
be  person  of  Saladio  T 

**  Little  to  me,  indeed,  to  whom  all  the  world  will 
oon  be  as  nothing,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  boldly : 
*but  were  I  now  stretched  on  the  rack,  I  would  tell 
bee,  that  what  I  have  said  is  much  to  thine  own 
onsdenoe  and  thine  own  fame.  I  tell  thee.  Sir 
Qng,  that  if  thou  dost  but  in  thought  entertain  the 
urpose  of  wedding  thy  kins  woman  the  Lady  Edith"— 

"Name  her  not— and  for  an  inatant  thmk  not  of 
ler!"  said  the  King,  again  straining  the  curtal-axe 
1  his  gripe,  until  the  muscles  started  above  his  brawny 
rra,  like  a  cordage  formed  by  the  ivy  aroimd  the  Umo 
f  an  oak. 

"Not  name— not  think  of  her  P  answered  SirKen- 
eth,  his  ,8pirit^  stunned  aa  they  were  by  self-depres- 
ioD,  beginning  to  recover  their  elasticity  horn  this 
pocies  of  controversy,— "  Now,  by  the  Cross,  on 
rhich  I  place  my  hope^  her  name  ahall  be  the  last 
void  in  my  mouth  her  image  the  last  thought  in  my 
nind !  Try  thy  boasted  strength  on  tliis  bare  brow, 
nd  see  if  tnou  canst  prevent  my  purpose." 
/•He  will  drive  me  mad  !"— said  nichard,  who,  in 
IS  despite,  was  once  more  staggerud  in  his  purpose 
y  the  dauntless  determination  of  the  criminal. 

Ere  Thomas  of  Gilsland  could  reply,  some  bustle 
ras  heard  without  and  the  arrival  of  the  CLueen  was 
nnounced  from  the  outer  part  of  the  pavilion. 

"petain  her— detain  her,  Neville  I"  cried  the  King: 
this  is  no  sight  for  women— Fie,  that  I  have  suf&rea 
ich  a  paltry  traitor  to  chafe  me  thus!— Away  with 
im,  De  Vaux,"  be  whispered^  "through  the  back- 
itrance  of  our  tent— coop  him  np  close,  and  an-' 
ver  lor  his  safe  custody  with  your  life.— And  hark  ye 
-he  is  presently  to  die— let  him  have  a  ghostly  father 
•we  would  not  kill  soul,  and  body.— And  stay— hark 
lee — we  will  not  have  him  dishonoured— he  shall  die 
oightlike,  in  his  belt  and  spurs ;  for  if  his  treachery 
I  as  black  -as  hell,  his  boldness  may  match  that  of  the 
Mi  himself" 

De  Vaux,  right  glad^  if  the  truth  may  be  guessed, 
lat  the  scene  ended  without  Richard's  descend  inj^  to 
ke  nnkingly  act  of  himself  aUying  an  unrcsistmg 


prisoner,  made  haste  to  unore  Sit  Kenneth  by  a  pri- 
vate issue  to  a  separate  tent,  where  ne  was  disarmed 
and  put  in  fettera  for  security.  De  Vaux  looked  oa 
with  a  stea^  and  melancholy  attention,  while  tha 
provost's  officers,  to  whom  air  Kenneth  was  now 
committed,  took  these  severe  precautions. 

When  they  were  ended,  he  said  solemnly  to  the  oa 
happy  criminal— "It  is  King  Richard's  pfeasurs  tM 
you  die  undegraded— without  mutilation  of  your  bodiN 
or  shame  to  your  arms— and  that  your  head  be  s^ 
▼eredfrom  the  trunk  by  the  sword  of  the  executk>ner,'' 

"It  is  kind,"  said  the  knight,  in  a  low  and  raihtar 
submissive  tone  of  voice,  as  one  who  received  an  un- 
expected favour;  "my  family  vrill  not  then  hear  the 
worat  of  the  tale— Oh,  m^  father— my  father  P 

This  muttered  invocation  did  not  escape  the  bhnt 
but  kindly-natured  Englishman,  and  he  omshed  tna 
back  of  his  large  handover  his  rough  features,  en  ha 
could  proceed. 

I*  It  is  Richard  of  England's  farther  pleasnrs,"  ha 
said,  at  length,  "  that  you  have  speech  with  a  holf 
man,  and  I  nave  met  on  the  passage  hither  with  a 
Carmelite  friar,  who  may  fit  you  for  your  paasacgs.  H^ 
waits  without,  until  you  are  in  a  frame  of  mmd  to 
receive  him." 

"Let  it  be  instantly,"  said  the  knight  "In  thia 
also  Richard  is  kind.  1  cannot  be  miore  nt  to  see  ihh 
good  father  at  any  time  than  now ;  fbr  lifiB  and  I  have 
taken  farewell,  as  two  travellers  who  have  arrived  at 
the  crossway,  where  their  roads  separate." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  De  Vaux,  alowly  and  aolemal|^t 
"fbr  it  irks  me  somewhat  to  say  that  which  sums  my 
message.  It  is  King  Richard's  pleasure  that  yoa  pniL 
pare  for  instant  death." 

"God's  pleasure  and  the  King's  be  done,"  rsplied 
the  knight,  patiently.  "  I  neither  contest  the  Justicf 
of  the  sentence,  nor  desire  delay  of  the  execution." 

De  Vaux  began  to  leave  the  tent,  but  very  slowly-* 
paused  at  the  door,  and  looked  back  at  the  Scot,  fiona 
whose  aspect  thoughts  of  the  world  seemed  banished, 
as  if  he  was  composing  himself  into  deep  devotkm. 
The  feelings  of  the  stout  English  Baron  were  in  gene- 
ral none  of  the  most  acute,  and  yet,  on  the  present 
occasion,  hb  sympathy  overpowered  hiqi  in  an  un- 
usual manner.  He  came  hastily  back  to  the  bundle 
of  reeds  on  which  the  capdve  lay,  took  one  of  his  fet- 
tered handa,  and  said,  with  as  much  soAness  as  his 
rough  voice  was  capable  of  expressing, "  Sir  Kennethi 


thou  art  yet  youn^— thou  hast  a  father.  My  Rajpl^ 
whom  I  left  training  his  little  Galloway  nog  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irthing,  may  one  day  attam  thy  years— 
and,  but  for  last  night,  would  to  God  I  saw  His  yontli 
bear  such  promise  as  thine !— Can  nothing  be  said  or 
done  in  thy  behalf?" 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  melancholy  answer.  ** I  ha^ 
deserted  my  charge— the  banner  intrusted  to  nfe  is 
lost— When  the  headsman  and  block  are  preoared, 
the  head  and  trunk  are- ready  to  part  company." 

"Nay,  then,  God  have  mercy !"  said  De  Vaux  j  **yftL 
would  I  rather  than  my  best  horse  I  had  taken  that 
watch  myself.  There  is  mystery  in  it,  ydung  mao,  aa 
a  plain  man  may  descry,  though  ne  cannot  see  through 
it.— Cowardice  7  pshaw  I  No  coward  ever  fought  aa 
I  have  seen  thee  do.— Treachery  7  I  cannot  think 
traitors  die  in  their  treason  so  calmly.  Thou  h9$f, 
been  trained  from  thy  post  by  some  deep  guUe^ 
some  well-devised  stratagem— the  cry  of  some  d\^ 
tressed  maiden  has  causnt  thine  earner  the  laushM 
look  of  some  merry  one  nas  taken  thine  eye.  Nefer 
blush  for  it,  we  have  all  been  led  aside  by  such  ^eai*. 
Come,  I  pray  thee,  make  a  clean  conscience  of  it  te 
me,  instead  of  thepriest— Richard  is  merdfiil  when  his 
mood  is  abated.    Hast  thou  nothing  to  intrast  to  me T*  ' 

The  anfortuiiate  knight  turned  his  face  from  thi 
kind  warrior,  and  answered—"  Nothing." 

And  De  Vaux,  who  had  exhausted  his  topics  of  psr> 
suasion,  arose  and  left  the  tent,  with  folded  arms,  i|Bd 
in  melancholy  deeper  than  he  thought  the  ootasMU 
merited— even  angry  with  himself,  to  find  that  aa 
simple  a  matter  as  the  death  of  a  Scottish  man  oo;dd 
affect  him  so  nearly. 

"  Yet,"  as  he  said  to  himself;  "  though  the  roiurii* 
footed  knaves  be  our  enemies  in  Cumberiand,  in  P^ 
kstine  one  almost  considers  them  as  brethren." 
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TALES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS. 


(Co&r.  XTL 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Tianot  her  ■enM—for  nire,  in  that 

There's  notbiog  more  than  eommoi 
And  all  her  wit  is  onir  cliat. 

Like  any  other  woman. -Sov* 


The  ladies  of  the  hottehold  had.  for  a  long  Uta^ 
no  further  advantage  over  Edith,  than  might  be  at 
forded  by  an  opp9rtiuiity  of  censuring  a  leas  art&By 
disposed  head  atiira,  or  an  unbecoming  robe ;  for  f!ie 
was  judged  to  be  inferior  in  these  mystene^ 


uspoi 

ady  ,-_„-_  -, , 

The  silent  devotion  of  the  Scottish  Knight  dki  not, 
indeed,  pass  unnoticed ;  his  liveries,  bis  oognizanoei, 
his  feats  of  arms,  his  mottoes  and  devices,  urcre  neariy 
watched,  and  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  a  pass- 
ing  jesL  But  then  came  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Queea 
and  her  ladies  toEngaddi,  a  joumev  which  theQueea 
had  undertaken  unakr  a  vow  for  tne  recovery  of  her 
husband's  health,  and  which  she  had  been  encourmsed 
to  carry  into  efiect  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  lor  a 
political  purpose.  It  was  then,  and  m  the  chapel  at 
4hat  holy  place,  connected  from  above  with  a  Carmd- 
ite  nunnery,  from  beneath  with  the  ceil  of  the  ancfao- 
rite,  that  one  of  the  Clueen*s  attendants  remarked 
that  secret  sign  of  intelligence  which  Edith  had  xn^ds 
to  her  lover,  and  failed  not  instantly  to  communieats 
it  to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  returned  f>om  herpd- 
grimage  ennched  with  this  admirable  recipe  against 
dullness  or  ennui,  and  her  train  was  at  the  same  lina 
augmented  bv  a  present  of  two  wretched  dwarfs  fix>o 
the  dethroned  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  as  deformed  aad 
as  crazy  (the  excellence  of  that  unhappy  vpcde^)  as 
any  queen  could  have  desized.  One  of  Berengaria's 
idle  amusements  had  been  to  try  the  effect  of  the  sad- 
den appearance  of  such  ghastly  and  fantastic  forms 
on  the  nerves  of  the  Kiught  when  left  alone  in  the 
chapel ;  but  the  jest  hid  neen  lost  by  the  oomposne 
of  the  Scot,  and  the  interference  of  the  ancDorii& 
She  had  now  tried  another,  of  which  thecanaequencet 
promised  to  be  more  serious. 

The  ladies  again  met  after  Sir  Kenneth  had  retired 
from  the  tent;  and  the  Queen,  at  first  little  moved  by 
Edith's  angry  expostulations,  only  replied  to  her  bj 
upbraiding  her  prudery,  and  by  indulgin 


Tm  high-bom  Berengaria,  daujzhter  of  Sanchez,. 
King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Queen-Consort  of  the  he- 
roic Ricliani  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  of  the  period.  Her  form  was  .slight,  though 
exquisitely  moulded.  She  was  graced  with  a  com- 
l»lexion  not  common  in  her  country,  a  profusion  of 
ikir  hair,  and  features  so  extremely  juvenile,  as  to 
make  her  look  several  years  younger  than  she  really 
was,  though  in  reality  she  was  not  above  one-and- 
twenty.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the  consciousness  of 
this  extren^ly  juvenile  appearance^  that  she  affected. 
or  at  least  practised,  a  little  childish  petulance,  and 
wilfulness  of  manner,  not  unbefitting,  she  might  sup- 
pose, a  youthful  bride,  whose  rank  and  age  gave  her 
a  right  to  have  her  fantasies  indulged  and  attended 
to.  She  was  by  nature  perfectly  good-humoured, 
and  if  her  due  share  of  admiration  and  homage  (in 
her  opinion  a  very  large  one)  was  duly  resigned  to 
her,  no  one  could  possess  better  temper,  or  a  more 
iHendly  disposition ;  but  then^  like  all  despots,  the 
more  power  that  was  voluntanly  yielded  to  her,  the 
more  she  desired  to  extend  her  swajr.  Sometimes, 
even  when  all  her  ambition  was  gratified,  she  chose 
to  be  a  little  out  of  health,  and  a  httle  out  of  spirits ; 
and  physicians  had  to  toil  their  wits  to  invent  names 
for  imaginary  maladies,  while  her  ladies  racked  their 
imagination  for  new  games,  new  headsear,  and  new 
court-scandal,  to  pass  away  those  unpleasant  hours, 
durinx  which  theu*  own  situation  was  scarce  to  be 
greatly  envied.  There  most  frequent  resourse  for  di- 
verting this  malady  was  some  trick,  or  piece  of  mis- 
chiefi  practised  upon  each  other }  and  the  good  Queen, 
*  in  the  buoyancy  of  her  reviving  spirits,  was,  to  speak 
truth^  rather  too  indifferent  whetner  the  frolics  thus 
practised  were  entirely  befitting  her  own  dignitv,  or 
whether  the  pain  which  those  sufiered  upon  whom 
they  were  inflicted,  was  not  beyond  the  proportion  of 
pleasure  which  she  herself  derived  from  them.  She 
was  confidfltat  in  her  husband's  favour,  in  her  high 
lank,  and  in  her  supposed  power  to  make  good  what- 
ever such  pranks  might  cost  others.  In  a  word,  she 
gambolled  with  the  freedom  of  a  young  lioness,  who 
M  unconscious  of  the  weight  of  her  own  paws  when 
laid  on  those  whom  she  sports  with. 

The  Queen  Berengaria  Iqved  her  husband  passion- 
ately, but  she  feared  the  Idftincss  and  roughness  of 
his  character,  and  as  she  felt  herself  not  to  be  his 
match  in  intellect,  was  not  much  pleased  to  see  that 
he  would  often  talk  with  Edith  Plantagenet  in  pre- 
ference to  herself,  simply  because  he  found  more 
amusement  in  her  conversation,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding,  and  a  more  noble  cast  of  thoughts 
£d  sentiments,  than  his  beautiful  consort  exhibited. 
rengaria  did  not  hate  Edith  on  that  account,  far 
a  meditate  her  any  harm ;  for,  allowing  for  some 
eelfiahoesa,  her  character  was.  on  the  whole,  inno- 
cent and  generous.  But  the  ladies  of  her  train^  sharp- 
sighted  in  such  matters,  had  for  some  time  discover- 
ea,that  a  poignant  jest  at  the  expense  of  the  Lady 
Edith  was  a  specific  for  relieving  ner  Grace  of  Eng- 
land's low  spirits,^  and  the  discovery  saved  their  ima- 
Kination  much  toil.  ^       , 

There  was  something  ungenerous  in  this,  because 
the  Lady  Edith  was  understood  to  be  an  orphan :  and 
4hougfa  she  was  called  Piantagienec,  and  the  Fair  Maid 
«f  AnjoiL  and  admitted  by  Richard  to  certain  privi- 
leges only  granted  to  the  royal  family,  and  held  her 
place  in  the  circle  accordingly,  yet  few  knew,  aod  none 
acquainted  with  the  Court  of  England  ventured  to 
aakt  in  what  exact  degree  of  relationship  she  stood 
to  Cmur  de  Lion.  She  had  come  with  Eleanor^  the 
celebrated  Queen-Mother  of  England,  and  joined 
Eichard  at  Messina,  as  one  of  the  ladies  destined  to 
attend  on  Berengaria,  whose  nuptials  then  approach- 
ed Richard  treated  his  kinswoman  with  much 
fMpeetful  observance,  and  the  Queen  made  her  her 

most  constant  attendant,  and,  even  in  despite  of  the   ,.    

petty  jealousy  which  we  have  observed,  treated  her,    apprehensions  had  some  ahare^  it  will 
KeocraUy*  witn  suitable  respect.  |  some  course  be  taken." 


ui/^taiu.i«n  u^i  K*"'*^'-/!  «u*u  wj  .i.^tueing  her  wit  at 
the  expense  of  the  garo,  nation,  and,  above  all,  the 
poverty,  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  in  which  she 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  playful  malice,  mingled  with 
some  liumour,  until  Edith  was  Compelled  to  cairy 
her  anxiety  to  Wr  separate  apartment  But  whexL  ia 
the  morninjg,  a  female,  whom  Edith  had  intrusted  is 
make  inqniry,  brought  word  that  the  standard  was 
missing,  and  its  champion  vanished,  she  burst  into 
the  Queen's  apartment,  and  implored  her  to  rise  and 
proceed  to  the  King's  tent  without  delay,  and  use  ber 
powerful  mediation  to  prevent  the  evil  conaeqiieneei 
of  her  jest 

The  Queen,  frightened  in  her  turn,  cast,  as  n  naoaL 
the  blame  of  her  own  folly  on  those  around  her,  aad 
endeavoured  to  comfort  Edith's  grief;  and  appeaae  her 
displeasure,  by  a  thousand  inconsistent  argumenta 
She  was  sure  no  harm  had  chanced— the  knight  was 
sleeping,  she  fancied,  after  his  night-watch.  What 
though,  for  fear  of  the  King's  displeosiire,  he  had 
deserted  with  the  standard— it  was  but  a  piece  of  eilk, 
and  he  but  a  needy  adventurer— or.  if  he  waa  poc 
under  wanling  for  a  time,  she  would  soon  get  the 
King  to  pardon  him— it  was  but  waiting  to  let  Rich- 
ard's mood  pass  away. 

Thus  she  continued  talking  thick  and  fast,  and 
heaping  together  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies^  with  the 
vnin  expectation  of  persuading  both  Edith  and  her- 
self that  no  harm  could  come  of  a  frolic,  which  in  her 
heart  she  now  bitterly  repented.  But  while  Edith  m 
vain  strove  to  intercept  this  torr^t  of  idle  talk,  ake 
caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  entered  the 
Queen's  apartment  There  was  death  in  her  look  of 
aShght  and  horror,  and  Edith  at  the  first  glance  of  her 
countenance,  had  sunk  at  once  on  the  earth,  had  net 
strong  necessity,  and  her  own  elevation  of  cnaractes; 
enabled  her  to  maintnin  at  least  external  composare: 

*'  Madam,"  she  said  to  the  Queen^  *\lose  not  an- 
other word  m  speakin/j,  but  save  life-^if,  indeed,"  she 
added,  her  voice  chokmg  as  ahe  said  it,  "life  may  ytf 
be  saved  " 

"  It  may  be— it  may,"  answered  the  Lady  CaKsta. 

I  have  just  heard  that  he  has  been  brought  hdkm 
the  King— it  is  not  yet  over— but,"  she  added,  burstuv 
into  a  vehement  flood  of  weeping,  in  which  personal 
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**I  will  TOW  a  golden  candTestick  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre— a  sbhne  of  silver  to  our  Lady  of  Eneaddi— 
•  pall,  worth  one  handred  bezants,  to  Saint  Thomaa 
nl  Orthei,"  said  the  Qneen  in  extremity. 

**  Up.  up,  madam !"  said  Edith ;  "  can  on  the  saints 
if  vou  list,  but  bo  your  own  best  saint." 

*  Indeed,  madam,"  said  the  terrified  attendant, 
*the  Lady  Edith  speaks  truth.    TTp,  madam,  and  let 

— ,  to  King  Richard's  tent,  and  beg  the  poor  gentle- 
nn's  life?* 

*  I  will  go— I  will  go  instantly,"  said  the  Queen, 
risiag  and  trembling  excessively ;  while  her  women, 
in  as  great  confusion  as  herself,  were  unable  to  ren- 
der her  those  duties  which  were  indispensable  to  her 
levee.  Calm,  composed,  only  pale  as  death,  Edith 
ministered  to  the  Queen  wiih  her  own  hand,  and 
•lone  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her  numerous  at- 
tendants. 

**  How  yon  wait,  wenches  V*  said  the  Queen,  not 
able  even  then  to  forget  frivolous  distinctions.  '*^Sof- 
fer  ye  the  Lady  Edith  to  do  the  duties  of  your  attend- 
ance 7— Seest  thou,  Edith,  they  can  do  nothing^I 
■hall  never  be  attired  in  time.  We  will  send  for  the 
Arefabishop  of  Tyre,  and  employ  him  as  a  mediator." 

"O  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Edith— "Go  yourself 
madam— yoa  have  done  the  evil,  do  yon  confer  the 
remedy." 

"  I  will  go— I  will  go,"  said  the  Qneen  5  "but  if 
Richard  be  in  his  mood,  I  dare  not  speak  to  him— he 
will  kill  me!" 

**  Tet  go,  gradous  nradam/'  said  the  Lady  Calista, 
"who  best  knew  her  mistress^  temper;  "not  a  lion,  in 
hiB  fury,  could  look  upon  such  a  face  and  form,  and 
retain  so  much  as  an  angry  thought— far  less  a  I 
true  knight  like  the  royal  Richard,  to  whom  ] 
iiiffhtest  word  would  be  a  command." 

**  Dost  thou  think  so,  Calista  Y*  said  the  Queen. 
"  Ah,  thou  little  knowest— yet  I  will  go— But  see  you 
here— what  means  this?  You  have  bediiened  me  in 
green,  a  colour  he  detests.  Lo  you  I  let  me  have  a 
bhie  robe,  and— search  for  the  ruby  carcanet,  which 
was  part  of  the  King  of  Cypms*s  ransom— it  is  either 
in  the  steel-casket,  or  somewhere  else." 

**  This,  and  a  man's  iife  at  slake  f*  said  Edith, 
indignantly ;  "  it  parses  human  patience.  Remain 
St  your  ease,  madam— I  wiH  go  to  King  Richard— I 
am  a  party  mteref^ted- 1  will  know  if  the  honour  of 
a  poor  maiden  of  his  blood  is  to  be  so  far  tampered 
with,  that  her  name  shall  be  abused  to  train  a  brave 
igentieman  from  his  duty,  bring  him  within  the  com- 
pass of  death  and  mfamy,  and  make,  at  the  same  time, 
the  ^lory  of  Enffland  a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole 
Christian  army." 

At  this  unexpected  burst  of  passion,  Berengaiia 
listened  with  an  almost  stupified  look  of  fear  and 
wonder.  But  as  Edith  was  about  to  leave  the  tent, 
she  exclaimed,  though  faintly,  "  Stop  her— stop  her  1" 

**  Toa  must  indeed  stop,  noble  lady  Edith,"  said 
Calista,  taking  her  arm  gently;  "and  you,  roval 
madam,  I  am  sure,  will  «^,  and  without  farther 
dallying.  If  the  Lady  Edith  goes  alone  to  the  King, 
he  will  be  dreadfully  mcensedTnor  will  it  be  one  life 
that  will  stay  his  fury." 

**  I  will  go— I  will  go,"r  said  the  Queen,  yielding  to 
necessity ;  and  Edith  reluctantly  halted  to  wait  her 
movements. 

They  were  now  as  speedy  as  she  could  ha\'e  desired. 
The  Queen  hastily  wrapped  herself  in  a  latge  loose 
mantle,  which  covered  all  inaccuracies  of  the  toilet. 
In  this  gui8&  attended  by  Edith  and  her  women,  and 
preceded  and  follow^  by  a  few  officers  and  men-at- 
arms,  she  hastened  to  the  tent  of  her  Uonlike  husband. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Were  BwvtT  hair  npon  hii  hetd  ■  lifls. 
And  every  life  were  to  t>e  wppliceted 
By  namben  equal  to  thoM  beira  quadrupled, 
Life  after  life  atiould  out  like  waninr  etart 
Before  Uie  daybreak— or  aa  feaUve  lamfM, 
Whi^h  hare  lent  foatre  to  the  midnifht  revel, 
"     Bach  alter  eaeb  are  quenoh'd  when  giieata  depart  1 

Ths  entrance  of  Queen  Berengana  into  the  interior 
sf  Ricbftnfs  paviKon  was  withstood— in  the  most 
VouV. 


respectful  and  reverential  manner  inJeed— but  still 
withstood,  by  the  chamberlains  who  watched  in  the 
outer  tent  She  could  bear  the  stem  command  of 
the  King  from  within,  prohibiting  their  entrance. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Que«n,  appealing  to  Edith, 
as  if  she  had  exhausted  all  means  of  intercession 
in  her  power—"  I  knew  it— the  King  will  not  receive 
us." 

At  the  same  time,  they  heard  Richard  speak  to 
some  one  within,— '*  Go,  speed  thine  office  quickly.  ' 
sirrah,  for  in  that  consists  thy  mercy— ten  bezants  u 
thou  dealest  on  him  at  one  blow.— And,  hark  thec^ 
villain,  observe  if  his  cheek  loses  colour,  or  his  eye 
falters— mark  me  the  smallest  twitch  of  the  fea tires, 
or  wink  of  the  eyelid— 1  love  to  know  how  brave 
souls  meet  death."  . ,         ,  .  . 

"If  he  sees  my  blade  waved  alofr  without  shrink- 
ing, he  is  th^first  ever  did  so,"  answered  a  harsh 
deep  voice,  which  a  sense  of  unusual  awe  had  sofi- 
ened.into  a  sound  much  lower  than  its  usual  coarse 
tones. 

Edith  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  **If  your 
Grace,"  she  said  to  the  Queen,  "  make  not  your  own 
way,  I  make  it  for  you;  or  if  not  for  your  Majesty, 
for  myself  at  least— Ghamberlaini^  the  Queen  de- 
mands to  see  King  Richard— the  wife  to  speak  with 
her  husband."  .     , .  _ 

"Noble  lady,"  said  the  officer,  lowering  his  vrami 
of  office,  "  it  grieves  me  to  gainsay  vou ;  but  his  Ma- 
jesty is  busied  on  matters  oilife  and  death." 

"  And  we  seek  also  to  speak  with  him  on  matters 
of  Jife  and  death,"  said' Edith.— "  I  wiH  make  entrance 
foryour  Grace."— And  putting  aside  the  chambcrlam 
with  one  Hand,  she  lakl  hold  on  the  curtain  with  the 
other. 

"I  dare  not  gainsay  her  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said 
the  chamberlam,  yielding  to  the  vehemence  of  the 
fair  petitioner:  and,  as  he  gave  way,  the  Queen  found 
herself  obliged  to  enter  the  apartment  of  Richard. 

The  monarch  was  lying  on  his  couch,  and  at  some 
distance,  as  awaiting  nis  farther  commands,  stood  a 
man  whose  profession  it  was  not  difficult  lo  conjec- 
ture. He  was  clothed  m  a  jerkin  of  red  cloth,  which 
reached  scantly  below  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  arms 
bare  from  about  halfway  above  the  elbow,  and,  as  an 
upper  garment,  he  wore,  when  about  as  at  present  to 
betake  nimself  to  his  dreadful  office,  a  coat  or  tabatd 
without  sleeves,  something  like  that  of  a  herald, 
made  of  dressed  bulPs  hide,  and  stained  in  the  front 
with  many  a  broad  spot  and  speckle  of  dull  cninson. 
The  jerkin,  and  the  tabard  over  it,  reached  the  knee, 
and  the  nether  stocks,  or  covering  of  the  1^  wero 
of  the  same  leather  which  composed  the  tabord.  A 
cap  of  rough  shag  served  to  hide  the  upper  part  of 
a  visage,  which,  like  that  of  a  screech-owl,  seemed 
desirous  to  conceal  itself  from  light— the  tower  part 
of  the  face  being  obscured  by  a  huge  red  bmrd, 
minghng  with  shaggy  locks  of  the  same  colour. 
What  features  were  seen  were  stern  and  misanthro- 
pical. The  man's  figure  was  short,  strongly  madc^ 
with  a  neck  like  a  bull|  very  broad  shoulders,  arms 
of  great  and  disproportioned  length  a  huge  Bquaie 
trunk,  and  thick  bandy  legs.  This  truculent  official 
leant  on  a  sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  nearly  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  while  the  handle  of  twenty 
inches,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lead  plummets  tc 
counterpoise  the  weignt  of  such  a  blade,  rose  con- 
siderably above  the  man*s  head,  as  he  rwted  his  ana 
upon  its  hilt,  waiting  for  King  Richard  s  farther 
directions.  .    ,   ,.     «•  1.  ^     l 

On  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  jadics,  Richard,  who 
was  then  lying  on  his  couch,  with  his  face  towards 
the  entrance,  and  resting  on  his  elbow  as  ho  spoke  to 
his  grisly  attendant,  flung  himself  hastily,  as  if  dis- 
pleased and  surprised,  to  the  other  side,  turning  his 
back  to  the  Queen  and  jhe  females  of  her  tram,  and 
drawing  around  him  the  covering  of  his  couch; 
which,  by  his  own  choic^  or  more  probably  me  fla^ 
tering  selection  of  his  chamberlains,  consisted  of 
two  Targe  Ikins'  skins,  dressed  in  Venice  with  audi 
admirable  skill  that  they  seemed  softer  than  the  hide 
of  the  deer.  ... 

Berertgario,  soch  as  we  have  described  her.  snew 
wcli— what  woman  knows  not?-- her  own  road  is 
86 
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wtuxf.  After  &  borried  fl^anoe  of  undim^sed  and 
ooaflected  tenor  at  the  ghastly  companion  of  her 
huBband's  secret  councils,  she  rushed  at  once  to  the 
iide  of  Richard's  couch,  dropped  on  her  knees,  flung 
her  mantle  from  her  shoulder,  showing,  as  they  bung 
down  at  their  full  length,  her  beautiful  golden  treeses, 
and  while  her  countenance  seemed  like  the  sun 
bursting  through  a  cloud  yet  bearing  on  its  pallid 
front  traces  that  its  splendours  have  been  obscured, 
4^  seized  upon  the  right  band  of  the  King,  which, 
•fl  be  assumed, bis  wonted  posture,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  dragging  the  covenng  of  his  couch,  and 
gradually  pulliBg  it.  to  her  with  a  force  which  was 
resisted,  though  but  faintly,  she  possessed  herself  of 
that  arm,  the  prop  of  phnstendom,  and  tbe  dread  of 
Heathenesse,  and  imprisoning  its  strength  in  both 
hsr  little  fair;  hands,  she  bent  upon  it  her  brow, 
and  united  to  it  her  lips. 

^Wbat  needs  this,  Berengaria?**  said  Richard,  his 
head  still  averted,  but  bis  hand  remaining  under  her 
control. 

^  Send  away  that  man—his  look  kills  me  I"  mut* 
fared  Berengaria. 
^''Begone,  sirrah,"  said  Richard,  still  without  look- 

r  round— 'What  wait'st  thou  lor  7  art  thoa  fit  to 
.  jk  on  these  ladies  7", 

**Your  Highnesses  pleasure  touching  the  head,'* 
Mid  the  man. 

**Out  with  thee,  dog!"  answered  Richard— "a 
Christian  burial" 

Tbe  man  disappeared,  after  casting  a  look  upon  the 
beautiful  Clueen,  in  her  deranged  oress  and  natural 
loveliness,  with  a  smile  of  admiration  more  hideous 
in  its  expression  than  even  his  usual  scowl  of  cynical 
hatred  against  humanity. 

**And  now,  foolish  wench,  what  wishest  thouT' 
I      aaid  Richard,  turning  slowly  and  half  reluctantly 
RHind  to  his  royal  suppliant 

But  it  was  not  in  nature  for  any  one,  far  less  an 
admirer  of  beauty  like  Richard,  to  whom  it  stood  only 
in  the  second  rank  to  glory,  to  look  without  emotion 
on  the  countenance  and  the  tremour  of  a  creature  so 
beautiful  as  Berengaria,  or  to  feel,  without  sympathy, 
that  her  lips,  her  brow,  were  on  his  hand,  and  that  it 
was  wetted  by  her  teara «  By  degrees,  he  turned  on 
her  bis  manly  countenance,  with  tbe  softest  expres- 
sion of  which  his  large  blue  eye,  which  so  often 
gleamed  with  insufferable  light,  was  capable.  Caress- 
ing her  fair  head,  and  mingling  his  lar^e  fingers  in  her 
beautiful  and  dishevelled  locks,  he  raised  and  tenderly 
kissed  the  cherub  countenance  which  seemed  desirous 
to  hide  itself  in  his  hand.  The  robust  form,  the  broad, 
noble  brow,  and  majestic  looks,  the  nsked  arm  and 
■boulder,  the  Uons'  skins  among  which  he  lay,  and 
the  fair  fnigile  feminine  creature  that  kneeled  by  his 
■ide^  miglH  have  served  for  a  model  of  Hercules  re- 
conciling himself;  after  a  quarrel,  to  his  wife  Dqs- 
nira. 

"And,  once  more,  what  seeks  the  lady  of  my  heart 
in  her  knight's  pavilion,  at  this  early  and  unwonted 
hour  ?" 

"Pardon,  my  most  gracious  liege,  pardon T'  said 
the  Queen,  whose  fears  began  again  to  unfit  her  for 
tbe  duty  of  intercessor.  - 

"Pardon!  for  what?"  asked  the  King^ 

"First,  for  entering  your  royal  presence  too  boldly 
and  unadvisedly** — • 

She  stopped. 

"  Tfcou  too  boldly !— the  aim  might  as  well  ask  par- 
don, because  his  rays  entered  the  windows  of  some 
wretch's  dungeon.  But  I  was  busied  with  work  unfit 
for  thee  to  witness,  my  gentle  one,  and  I  was  unwii- 
mg.  besides,  that  thou  shouldst  risk  thy  precious 
nesltb  where  sickness  has  been  so  lately  rife." 

'But  thou  art  now  well 7"  said  the  Queen,  still 
delaying  the  communication  which  she  feared  to 
make. 

"Well  enough  to  break  a  lance  on  the  bold  crest  of 
mat  champion  who  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  thee 
the  fairest  dame  in  Christendom." 

Thou  will  not  then  refuse  me  one  boon— only  one 
-smiy  apoor  lifeT' 

'  Il&  .-proceed  "  said  King  Richaxd,  bending  his 
trows 


This  fBokupff  Seottah  kaof^iP-mamunA  •  i 

Queen.     ' 

"  Speak  not  of  him,  madam,"  fflrrlnimed  WiAai 
sternly  *,  "  he  dies— his  doom  is  fixod." 

**  Nay,  my  royal  liege  and  love,  'ds  but  a  silken  beOf 
ner  neglected— Berengaria  will  give  thee  another  bni 
dered  with  her  own  hand,  and  rich  as  ever  dallied  mk 
the  wind.  Every  pearl  I  have  shall  go  to  heieA  it 
and  with  every  pearl  I  will  drop  a  lear  ol  thaaku- 
ness  to  my  generous  knight  V* 

"Thou  know'st  not  what  thoa  say'at,"  «aid  iht 
King,  interrupting  her  in  anger-'*  Pearls !  can  all  ^ 
pearls  of  the  East  atone  /or  a  speck  upon  Engnari 
honour— all  the  tears  that  ever  woman's  eye  wm 
wash  away  a  stain  on  Richard's  fameT— CSo  to^ 
madam,  know  your  place,  and  jour  time,  and  jm 
sphers.  A  t  present  we  have  duUea  in  whkh  yoa caa- 
not  be  our  partner." 

"  Thou  beai'st,  Edith,"  whispered  the  Qaeeo,  '•• 
shall  but  inqense  him."  «  .  , 

"  Be  it  so,'^  said  Edith,  stepping  fbrwrnd.— *Kykri 
—I,  your  poor  kinswoman,  crave  you  for  justice  mar 
than  mercy ;  and  to  the  cry  of  juatioe  the  ears  cfi 
monarch  should  be  open  at  every  time^  plaosi  aodo- 
eumstance.'*      ' . 

"  Ha  I  our  ooumn  Edith  7"  aaid  Richmrd,  nummi 
sitting  upright  on  the  side  of  his  couch,  covcnd  «■ 
his  k>ng  camiseia— "  She  speaks  ever  kiog-Gk^  aid 
king-like  wiU  I  answer  her,  ao  she  bring  bo  wgm 
unworthy  herself  or  me."  ,    , 

The  beauty  of  Edith  was  of  a  more  intellectaal  mi 
lees  voluptuous  east  than  that  of  the  Qu^n ;  bat  im- 
patience and  anxiety  bad  given  her  oounteMaoii 
glow  which  it  sometimes  wsnted,  and  her  mien  W 
s  .character  of  energeiie  dignity  that  innpoaed  aikaa 
for  a  moment  even  on  liichaid  himeeU  whs^e 
judge  by  bis  looks,  would  wilhngly  have  inti 


^My  lord,"  she  aaid,  "this  good  knight,  mkm 
blood  you  are  about  to  spill,  bath  done,  m  his  tiw^ 
service  to  Christendom.  He  hath,  fallen  from  as 
duty,  through  a  snare  set  for  him  in  roeos  folly  mi 
idleness  of  spirit.  A  message  sent  to  him  in  the  osbi 
of  one  who-*why  should  Inot  speak  iti— 4t  was  a 
my  own— induced  him  for  an  instant  to  leave  hispoa 
—And  what  knight  in  the  Christian  camp  might  aa 
have  thus  far  transgressed  at  command  of  a  maMn, 
who,  poor  howsoever  in  other  qualitiea.  hath  yet  is 
blood  of  Plantagenet  in  her  veins  7" 

"  And^ou  saw  bim,  then,  cousin  7"  replied  the  Gift 
biting  his  lips  to  keep  down  bis  passioii. 

"I  did,  my  liege,'^said  Edith.  '*It  is  no  timil 
explain  wherefore— I  am  here  neither  to  excalptfi 
mvaelf  nor  to  blame  others." 

^*  And  where  did  yoo  do  him  sach  a  grace  T* 

"In  the  tent  of  her  Majesty  the  Qoeen.*' 

"  Of  our  royal  consort  I"  said  Richard.  '^Novkr 
Heaven,  by  Saint  George  of  England,  and  every oAs 
saint  that  treads  its  crystal  floor,  this  in  too  ifih- 
cious  \  I  have  noticed  and  overlooked  this  waniat^ 
insolent  admiration  of  one  so  far  abbve  him,  aai  I 
grudged  bim  not  that  one  of  my  blood  ahould  iks 
from  ner  high-born  sphere  such  mfluence  as  theM 
bestows  on  tbe  world  beneath— But,  heavea  m 
earth !  that  you  shouM  hsve  admitted  him  is  ai 
audience  by  night,  in  the  very  tent  of  our  royal  si^ 
sort !  and  dare  to  o^er  this  as  an  excuse  for  faisdta»> 
bedience  snd  desertion !  By  my  fathei^a  soul,  EdiA 
thou  shalt  rue  this  thy  lifelong  in  a  monaalery  f* 

"Mylieg;^"  said  Edith,  ''your  greatness  dcbi* 
tyranny,  alv  honour.  Lord  King,  is  as  little  tosdad 
as  yours,  ana  my  Lady  tbe  Quei|n  can  prove  it  if  ifci 
think  fit.— But  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  bast* 
excuse  myself  or  inculpate  others.— I  ask  yoo  htn^ 
extend  to  one,,  whose  fault  was,ooramitied  aoto 
strong  temptation,  tliat  mercy,  which  even  foa  {9^ 
self;  Lord  King,  must  one  day  supplicate  at  aMV 
tribunal,  and  lor  faults,  perhaps,  less  veniaL" 

"Can  this  be  Edith  Plantagenet 7"  said  the  Xi« 
bitteriy.— "Edith  Plantagenet,  the  wise  and  thiso- 
ble7— <Jr  is  it  some  lovesick  woman,  who  cant  w^ 
for  her  own  fame  in  comparison  of  the  b'fe  of  Wpa- 
ramour  7  Now,  by  King  Henry's  soul  I  iiitle  hive«> 
but  1  order  thy  minion's  skuU  to  be  brought  ihai  «■» 
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gitbet,  tnd  fixed  as  a  perpetual  oraanent  by  the  cra> 
rjaxinthyceUr  ^ 

'^ADd  if  tliOD  dost  Bend  it  from  tHe  gibbet  to  be 
plaoed  for  ever  in  niT  nghL"  said  Rdith.  "I  will  say 
It  ia  a  relic  of  a  good  kDigtit,  cruelly  ana  unworthily 
da«e  to  death  by*'— (she  checked  herself)— '*  by  one, 
of  IV horn  I  ahall  obly  say,  he  should  have  known 
batter  how  to  reward  chivalry.  Minion  call'at  thou 
"imnf*  she  continued,  with  increaaing  vehemenoe,— 
"He  was  indeed  my  lover,  and  a  most  true  one— but 
never  MUght  he  grace  from  me  by  look  or  word— 
eontented  with  such  humble  observance  as  men  pay 
to  the  saints— And  the  good— the  valiant— the  faith- 
iiL  must  die  for  this  !*' 

"O,  peace,  peace,  for  pityfa  aake,"  whiqpered  the 
Qoeen,  "  you  do  but  oifend  him  more !" 

**  I  care  not,'*  said  Ediih :  **'  the  epotless  virgin  feara 
■ot  the  raging  hon !  Let  nffn  work  his  will  on  this 
worthy  knight  Edith,  for  whom  he  dies,  will  know 
bow  to  weep  his  memory— to  me  no  one  shall  apeak 
■Mire  of  politic  alliances,  to  be  sanctioned  with  this 
poor  hand.  I  could  not— I  wouM  not— have  been  his 
bride  livingT-our  degrees  were  too  distant  But  death 
vffeites  thehigh  and  the  low— I  am  henceforward  the 
spooae  of  the  grava" 

The  King  was  about  to  ansvrer  with  much  anger, 
wben  a  Carmelite  monk  entered  the  apartment  hast- 
ily, his  head  and  pcfraon  muffled  in  the  long  mantle 
and  hood  of  striped  cloth  of  the  coarsest  texture, 
which  distinguished  his  order,  and,  flinging  himaelf 
on  hia  knees  oefora  the  King,  conjured  him,  by  every 
boly  word  and  sign,  to  stop  the  ezecutwn. 

^ow,  by  both  sword  and  sceptre  V*  said  Richard, 
**  the  world  are  leagued  to  drive  me  road !— fools,  wo- 
■len,  and  monka,  croas  me  at  every  atep.  How  oomea 
be  to  live  still  ?» 

''My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  monk,  **!  entreated 
of  the  Lord  of  Gilsland  to  stay  the  execution  until  I 
bad  thrown  myself  at  your  royal" 

*•  And  he  was  wilful  enough  to  grant  thy  request  ?" 
said  the  King;  **but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  his  wonted 
obstinacy— And  what  is  it  thoii  hast  to  aay  1  Speak, 
in  the  fiend's  name !" 

*My  lord,  there  is  a  weighty  secret- but  it  rests 

'  r  the  seal  of  confession- i  dare  not  tell  or  even 


whisper  it— but  I  swear  to  thee  by  my  holy  order— by 
the  nnbit  which  I  wear,  by  the  blessed  Elias,  our 
founder,  even  him  who  was  translated  without  sufier- 
ing  the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality— that  this  youth 
hath  divulged  to  me  a  secret,  which,  if  I  might  con- 
fide it  to  thee,  would  utterly  turn  thee  from  thy  bloody 
purooee  in  regard  to  him." 

•'^Good  father,"  said  Richard,  "that  I  reverence  the 
church,  let  the  arma  which  I  now  wear  for  her  sake 
bear  witness.  Give  me  to  know  this  secret,  and  I 
will  do  what  shall  seem  fittipg  in  the  matter.  .  But  I 
am  no  blind  Bayard,  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark  under 
the  etroke  of  a  pair  of  priestly  spurs." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  holy  man,  throwing  back  his 
eowl  and  upper  vesture,  and  discovering  under  the 
latter  a  garment  ef  goat-skin,  and  from  beneath  the 
former  a  visage  so  wildly  wasted  by  climate^  fast,  and 
penance,  as  to  resemble  rather  the  apparition  of  an 
animated  skeleton  than  a  human  face,  "for  twenty 
years  have  I  macerated  this  miserable  body  in  the 
caverns  of  Engaddi,  doing  oenance  for  a  great  crime. 
Tliink  you  I,  who  am  dead  to  the  world,  would  con- 
trive a  falsehood  to  endanger  my  own  soul,  or  that 
one,  bound  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  the  contrary 
— one  audi  as  I,  who  have  but  one  longing  wish 
oonn«:Cted  with  earth,  to  wit,  the  rebuilding  of  our 
Christian  Zion— w#ula  betray  the  aecreui  of  the  con- 
feaaionan  Both  are  alike  abhorrent  to  my  very 
soul. 

"  So,"  answered  the  King,  **  thou  art  that  hermit 
<fwhom  men  speak  so  much?  Thou  art,  I  confess, 
like  enough  to  those  spirits  which  walk  in  dry  places, 
but  Richard  fears  no  hobgoblins— and  thou  art  he, 
too,  as  I  bethink  me,  to  Vnom  the  Christian  princes 
sent  this  very  criminal  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Soidan,  even  while  I,  who  ought  to  have 
been  first  consulted,  lay  on  my  sick-bed  1  Thou  and 
they  may  content  themselves— I  will  not  put  my  nec([ 
tnl9  iho  loop  of  a  Caimelite'a  girdle— And,  for  your 


envoy,  he  shall  die,  the  radkar  and  the  sooner  that 
thou  dost  entreat  for  him." 

"Now  Ood  be  gracioua  to  thee.  Lord  Kingl"  said 
the  hermit,  with  much  emotion ;  "  thou  art  aetting 
that  mischief  on  fool  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  wiah 
thuu  hadst  stopt,  though  it  had  cost  thee  a  iimb. 
Rash,  blmded  man,  yet  forbear !" 

"Away,  away,"  cried  the  King,  stamping;  "the 
sun  has  nsen  on  the  dishonour  of  England,  and  it  ia 
not  vet  avenged.— Ladiea  and  priest,  withdraw,  if  ye 
would  not  hearordera  which  would  displease  you; 
fon  by  8l.  GeoHje,  I  swear"— 
— '*  Swear  vot  I"  aaki  the  voicQ  of  one  who  had  just 
then  entered  the  paviliooi 

"  Ha !  my  learned  Hakim,"  said  the  King ;  '*  coma 
I  hope,  to  tax  our  generosity." 

"  I  come  to  request  instant  speech  with  vou— instant 
—and  touching  matters  of  deep  interest" 

"  First  look  on  my  wife,  Hakim,  and  let  her  know 
in  you  the  preserver  of  her  husband." 

*^It  is  not  for  me,"  ssid  the  physician,  **  folding  hia 
anna  with  an  air  of  Oriental  modesty  and  reverence, 
and  bending  his  eves  on  the  'ground,—**  It  is  not  for 
me  to  look  upon  beauty  unveiled,  and  armed  in  its 
spl^donra." 

"Retire  then,  Berengaria,"  said  the  Monarch] 
"and}  Edhh,  do  you  retire  also;- nay,  renew  not 
your  impormnitiea  I  This  I  give  to  them,  that  the 
execution  ahall  not  be  till  h^  noon.— Go  and  be 
pacified— dearest  Berengaria,  begone.— Edith,"  he 
added,  with  a  glance  which  atruck  tenor  even  into 
the  couraaeoua  soul  of  his  kinswoman,  "go,  if  yo« 
are  wiae.*'^ 

The  females  withdrew,  or  rsther  hurried  from  the 
tent,  rank  and  ceremony  foigotten,  much  like  a  flock 
of  wild-fowl  huddled  together,  against  whom  the  fal- 
con has  made  a  recent  stoop. 

They  returned  ftt>m  thence  to  the  Queen's  pavilion, 
to  indulge  in  regrets  and  recriminations,  equally  un- 
availing. Edith  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  dis- 
dain these  ordinary  channels  of  sorrow.  Without  a 
sigh,  without  a  tear,  without  a  word  of  upbraiding, 
she  attended  upon  the  Queen^  whose  weak  tempera- 
ment showed  her  sorrow  in  violent  hysterical  ecsta- 
sies, and  passionate  hypochondriacal  efliisions,  in  the  ' 
course  of  which  Edith  sedulously,  and  even  alTec don- 
ately,  attended  her. 

"It  is  impossible  she  can  have  loved  this  knight," 
said  Florise  to  Calista.  her  senior  in  attendance  upon 
the  Queen's  person.  *  We  have  been  mistaken ;  she 
is  but  sorry  for  his  fate,  as  for  a  atranger  who  has 
come  to  trouble  on  her  account." 

'*  Hush,  hush,"  answered  her  more  experienced  and 
more  observant  comrade ;  **  she  is  of  that  proud  houae 
of  Plantagenet.  who  never  own  that  a  hurt  grievea 
them.  While  they  have  themselves  been  bleeding  to 
death,  under  a  mortal  wound,  thev  have  been  known 
to  bind  up  the  scratches  sustained  by  their  more  faint- 
heaned  comrades.— Florise,  we  have  done  fiigfatfully 
wrong;  and,  for  mv  own  part.  I  would  b«iy  witn 
every  jewel  I  have,  that  om-  fatal  jeat  had  remained 
unacted." 


CHAPtER  XVITL 

Thit  work  detiiM  a  plamury  intolligBOf* 
Of  Jupiter  and  Sol ;  and  thoM  tiMt  ipiritf 
Are  provd,  fantaaticaL    It  laka  treat  chargea 
To  eatioe  them  from  Uie  fuiding  of  their  epheieat 
To  wait  on  mortalt.— Alsumaijib. 

Tm  hermit  followed  the  ladies  froni.  the  pavilion  or 
Richard,  as  shadow  follows  a  beam  of  sunahine  wheq 
the  clouds  are  driving  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  But 
be  turned  on  the  threshold}  and  held  up  his  band  to- 
wards the  King  in  a  warnmg,  or  almost  a  menacing 
posture,  as  he  said,— "Wo  to  him  who  rejects  the 
counsel  of  the  Church,  and  botaketh  himself  to  the 
foul  divan  of  the  infidel !  King  Richard,  I  do  not  yet 
shake  the  dust  from  my  feet  and  depart  from  thy  en- 
campment—the sword  falls  not— but  it  hangs  but  bf 
a  hair.— Haughty  monarch,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"Be  it  so.  haughtv  priest,"  returned  Richata. 
"prouder  in  thy  goat-skina  than  princes  m  purple  and 
fine  linen." 
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Tlie  hermh  vtnished  from  the  tent,  and  tbe  King 
continued,  addressing  the  Arabian,— "  Do  thedtsrvisea 
,  of  fhti  Ensi,  wise  Hakim,  use  such  familiarity  with 
their  princes  ?" 

"Tnedervisa"  replied  Adonhec,  "should  be  either 
a  sage  or  a  nnaaman  :  there  is  no  middle  course  for 
him  who  wears  the  knirkhah,*  who  watches  by  night, 
uid  fasts  by  dav.  Hence,  bath  he  either  wisdom 
enough  to  bear  himself  discreetly  in  the  presence  of 

Krinces,  or  else,  having  no  reason  bestowed  on  him, 
e  is  not  responsible  for  his  own  actions." 
''Methinksour  monks  have  adopted  chiefly  the  lat- 
ter character,"  said  Richard— "But  to  the  mailer.— 
In  what  can  I  pleasuili  vou,  my  learned  physician  T* 

"Great  King,"  said  El  Hakim,  making  his  profound 
Oriental  obeisance,  "  let  thy  servant  speak  one  word, 
and  yet  live.^  i  would  remind  thee  that  thou  owest-^ 
not  to  me,  their  humble  instrument-^ut  to  the  In- 
telligences, whose  benefits  I  dispense  to  mortals,  a 
Jife' 

"  And  I  warrant  me  thou  wouldst  have  another  in 
reauital,  ha?"  interrupted  the  King. 

Suci  is  my  humble  prayer,"  said  the  Hakim,  "to 
the  great  Melech  Ric— even  the  life  of  this  good  knight, 
who  is  doomed  to  die.  and  but  for  such  fault  as  was 
committed  by  the  Sultan  Adam,  sumamed  Aboulbe- 
■char,  or  the  father  of  all  men." 

"  And  thy  wisdom  might  remind  thee,  Hakim,  that 
Adam  died  for  it,"  said  the  King,  somewhat  sternly, 
and  then  began  to  pace  the  narrow  space  of  his  tent, 
with  sotne  emotion,  and  to  talk  to  himself.  '*  Why, 
God-a-mercy— I  k^ew  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  ever 
he  entered  the  pavilion !— Here  is  one  poor  life  justly 
conderaed  to  extinction,  and  1,  a  king  and  a  soldier, 
who  have  slain  thousanas  bv  my  command,  and  scores 
with  my  own  hand,  am  to  nave  no  power  over  it,  al- 
,  though  the  honour  of  my  arms,  of  my  house,  of  my 
very  Uueen,  hath  been  attainted  by  the  culprit— By 
Saint  George,  it  makes  me  laugh !— By  Saint  Louis, 
it  reminds  me  of  Blpadel's  tale  of  an  enchanted  castle, 
where  the  destined  knight  was  withstood  successively 
m  his  purpose  of  entrance  bjr  forms  and  figure  the 
raost  dissimilar,  but  all  hostile  to  his  undertaking! 
No  sooner  one  sunk  than  anotlier  appeared  !— Wife- 
Kinswoman— HcrmiL-^Hakim— each  appears  in  the 
lists  as  soon  as  the  other  is  defeated !— Wh v,  this  is  a 
single  knight  fighting  against  the  whole  melSe  of  the 
tournament— ha!  ha!  ha!"— And  Richard  laughed 
•loud ;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  change  his  mood, 
his  resentment  being  usually  too  violent  to  be  of  long 
endurance. 

The  physician  mean  while  looked  on  him  with  a 
countenance  of  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  Eastern  people  make  no  allowance  for 
those  mercurial  changes  in  the  temper,  and  consider 
open  laughter,  upon  almost  any  account,  as  deroga- 
^  tory  to  the  dicnity  of  man,  and  becoming  only  to  wo- 
men and  children.  At  length,  the  sage  addressed  the 
King,  when  he  saw  him  more  composed. 
'  A  doom  of  death  should  not  issue  from  laughing 
hps.— Let  thy  servant  hope  that  thou  hast  granted 
'     him  this  man's  life." 

"Take  the  freedom  of  a  thousand  captives  instead," 
said  Richard  ;  "  Restore  so  many  of  thy  countrymen 
to  their  tents  and  families^  and  I  will  give  the  warrant 
instantly.  This  man's  life  can  avail  thee  nothing, 
and  It  IS  forfeited." 

,  "All  our  lives  are  forfeited,"  said  the  Hakim,  put- 
ting bis  hand  to  his  cap.  "  But  the  great  Creditor  is 
merciful,  and  exacts  not  the  pledge  rigorously  nor 
ontimely." 

.  "  Thou  canst  show  me,"  said  Richard,  "  no  special 
mtcrest  thou  hast  to  become  intercessor  betwixt  me 
and  the  execution  of  justice,  to  which  I  am  sworn  as 
a  crowned  king." 

"Thou  art  sworn  to  the  dealing  forth  mercy  as 
well  as  justice,",  said  El  Hakim;  "but  what  thou 
.  Acekest,  great  King,  is  the  execution  of  thine  own 
will.  And,  for  the  concern  I  have  in  this  rwiuest, 
know  that  many  a  man's  life  depends  upon  thy  grant- 
ing this  boon."  t-       JO 
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"Explain  thy  words,"  said  Biebard;  "bat  U 
not  to  imfS&se  upon  me  by  false  pretexts." 

"Be  it  far  from  thy  servant!"  said  Adoobct 
"  Know,  then,  that  the  medicine  to  which  thou,  Sir 
King,  and  many  one  beside,  owe  their  recovery,  iit 
talisman,  composed,  under  certain  aspects  of  ^ 
heavens,  when  the  divine  Intelligences  ar8inoitpn>> 
pitious.  lam  but  the  poor  administrator  of  its  vf> 
tues.  I  dip  it  in  a  cup  of  water,  observe  the  fito^ 
hour  to  administer  it  to  the  patient,  and  the  poieier 
of  the  draught  works  the  cure."  s 

"A  most  rare  medicine,"  said  the  Kln&^uidi 
commodious !  and,  as  it  may  be  carried  in  thelMdi'i 
purse,  would  save  the  whole  caravan  of  cameltwbkk 
they  require  to  convey  drugs  and  phyoc-stuB^IiBr 
vel  there  is  any  other  in  use." 

"It  is  written,"  answered  tbe  Hakim,  iritJi  n- 
perturbablegravitv,  " '  abuse  aot  the  steed  whidibnk 
borne  thee  trom  tJie  battle.'  Know,  that  snefa  tils- 
mans  might  indeed  be  framed,  but  rare  has  been  (b 
number  of  adepts  who  have  dared  to  undertake  tk 
application  of  tneir  virtue.  Severe  restrictions,  p»- 
ful  observances,  fasts,  and  penance,  are  neoesnrrv 
the  Dart  of  the  sage  who  uses  this  mode  of  cure ;  n^ 
if,  through  neglect  of  these  preparations,  by  his  km 
of  ease,  or  his  iodulgenco  of  sensual  api)eiiie,.ki 
omits  10  cure  at  least  twelve  persons  withio  tkc 
course  of  each  moon,  the  virtue  of  the  divmi  fjk 
departs  from  the  amulet,  and  Ix^h  the  last  pitMi 
and  the  physician  will  be  exposed  to  speedy  imfo^ 
tune,  neither  will  they  survive  the  year.  I  regain  jrt 
one  life  to  make  up  the  appoint<Hl  number*" 

"Go  out  into  the  caraa  good  Hakim,  where  tkn 
wilt  find  a-many,"  said  the  King,  "  and  do  not  nek 
to  rob  niy  headsman  of  big  patients ;  it  is  unbeooiDiBi 
a  mediciner  of  thine  eminence  to  interfere  with  tki 
practice  of  another,— Besides,  I  caunot  see  how  dc; 
livering  a  criminal  from  the  death  be  deserves,  thou 
go  to  make  up  thy  tale  of  miraculous  cures." 

"  When  then  canst  show  why  a  drop  of  cdd  wilff 
should  have  cured  thee,  when  the  most  precioittdnB 
failed,"  said  the  Hakim,  **thou  maysi  reason  oQiki 
other  mysteries  attendant  on  this  matter.  For  sf* 
self,  I  am  inefficient  to  the  great  work,  having  tm 
morning  touched  an  unclean  animal.  AsL  theraoKt 
no  farther  questions ;  it  is  enough  that,  Sy  8p>inB 
this  man^slife  at  my  request,  you  will  deliver  yoiindf 
great  King,  and  thy  servant,  from  a  great  daomr." 

"Hark  thea  Adonbec,"  replied  the  King,  *'Ih« 
no  objection  that  leeches  should  wrap  their  words  ■ 
mist,  and  pretend  to  derive  knowledge  from  the  stm; 
but  when  you  bid  Richard  Plantagenet  fear  thtt  i 
danger  will  fall  upon  him  from  some  idle  omen,  m 
omitted  ceremonial,  you  speak  to  no  ignorant  Saxov 
or  doling  old  woman,  who  foregoes  her  purpose  he 
cause  a  hare  crosses  the  path,  a  nrea  croek^  ffi 
cat  sneezes." 

"  I  cannot  hinder  your  *doubt  of  my  words,"  «■ 
Adonbec;  "but  yet,  let  mv  Lord  the  King  grant  tbt 
truth  is  on  the  tongue  of  his  servant,— will  he  thin 
it  just  to  deprive  the  world,  and  every  wretch  wb 
may  suffer  by  the  pains  which  so  lately  reduced  hifl 
to  that  couch,  of  the  benefit  of  this  most  virtoMi 
talisman,  rather  than  extend  his  forgiveness  to  cm 
poor  criminal?  Bethink  you,  Lord  King,  that  iboq^ 
thou  canst  slay  thousands,  thou  canst  not  restore oai 
man  to  health.  Kings  have  the  power  of  SatiDM 
torment,  sages  that  of  Allah  to  heal— beware  bo* 
thou  hindcrest  tbe  good  to  humanity,  whidi  wi 
canst  not  thyself  render.  Thou  canst  cut  off  w 
head,  but  not  cure  the  aching  tooth." 

"This  is  over  insolent,"  said  the  King;  hardeaV 
himself,  as  the  Hakim  assumed  %  more  lofiTi  w 
almost  a  commanding  tone.    "We  took  theerori* 
leech,  not  for  oar  counsellor,  or  conscienc  *keeMt 
,  "And  is  it  thus  the  most  renowned  Prince  of  Fiji:    j 

g'stan  repays  benefit  done  to  his  royal  person ?'f*> 
1  Flakim,  exchanging  the  humble  and  stoM 
posture,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  soHciied  thelVK 
for  an  attitude  lofty  and  commanding.  "Km^ 
then,"  he  said,  "  that  through  every  court  of  Ea4j 
and  Asia— to  Moslem  and  Nazarene— to  l^ij^t^ 
lady— wherever  harp  is  heard  and  sword  wort* 
wherever  honour  is  lov^d  and  in£uny  dalaw*" 
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every  qntrter  of  (he  world  will  I  denounce  thee, 
Kelech  Ri<\  as  thankless  and  ungenerous ;  and  even 
the  lands— if  there  be  any  sacH—that  never  heard 
of  thy  renown,  shall  yet  be  acquainted  with  thy 
ahame !"  , 

"  Are  these  terms  to  me,  vile  infidel  !*'  said  Richard, 
■tridins  op  to  him  in  fury.—"  Art  weary  of  thy  life?'' 

*•  Strike !"  said  El  Hakim ;  "  tbin^own  deed  shall 
iben  paint  thoe  more  worthless  than  could  my  words, 
though  each  had  a  hornet's  sting.** 

Richard  turned  fiercely  from  him,  folded  his  arms, 
iraTened  the  tent  as  before,  and  then  exclaimed. 
**Thai]kIes8  and  ungenerous  ?— as  well  be  Termed 
coward  and  infidel !— Hakim,^thou  hast  chosen  thy 
boon ;  and  though  I  had  rather  thou  hadst  asked  my 
crown-jewels,  yet  I  may  not,  kinglike,  refuse  thee. 
Take  tnis  Scot,  therefore,  to  thy  keeping— the  pro- 
vost will  deliver  him  to  thee  on  this  warrant." 

He  hastily  traced  one  or  two  lines,  and  gave  them 
to  the  physician.  **lTse  him  as  thy  bond-slave,  to  be 
£spoeed  of  as  thou  wilt— only,  let  him  beware  how 
he  comes  before  the  eyes  of  Richard.  Hark  thee — 
thoa  art  wise— he  hath  been  over  bold  among  those 
in  whose  fair  looks  and  weak  iudgments  we  trust  our 
honour,  as  you  of  the  East  lodge  your  treasures  in 
caakets  of  silver  wire,  as  fine  and  as  frail  as  the  web 
of  a  gossamer." 

**  Thy  servant  understands  the  words  of  the  King," 
said  the  sage,  at  once  resuming  the  reiferent  style  of 
addtdss  in  which  he  had  commenced.  '*  When  the 
rich  carpet  is  soiled,  the  fool  pointeth  to  the  stain— 
the  wise  man  covers  it  with  his  mantle.  I  have  heard 
mv  lord's  pleasure,  and  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

*'It  is  well,"  said  the  King;  "let  him  consult 
his  own  safety,  and  never  appear  in  my  presence 
more.— Is  then  aught  else  in  which  I  may  do  thee 
pleasure  T' 

*'  The  bounty  of  the  King  hath  filled  my  cup  to  the 
hnm,"  said  the  sage:  "yea,  it  hath  been  abundant 
as  the  fountain  which  sprung  up  amid  the  camp  of 
the  descendants  of  Israel,  when  the  rock  was  stricken 
by  the  rod  of  Moussa  Ben  Amran." 

••  Ay,  but,"  said  the  King,  smihng,  "  it  required,  as 
in  the  desert,  a  hard  blow  on  the  rock,  ere  it  yielded 
its  treasures.  I  -would  that  I  knew  something  to 
pleasure  thee,  which  I  might  yield  as  freely  as  the 
natural  fountain  sends  forth  its  waters." 

"  Let  me  touch  that  victorious  hand,"  said  the  sage, 
"  in  token,  that  if  Adonbec  el  Hakim  should  here- 
after demand  a  boon  of  Richard  of  England,  he  may 
do  so.  yet  plead  his  command." 

"Thou  hast  hand  and  glove  upon  it,  man,"  replied 
Richard;  "only,  if  ihou  couldst  consistently  make  up 
thy  tale  of  patients  without  craving  me  to  deliver 
from  punishment  those  who  have  deserved  it,  I 
would  more  willingly  discharge  my  debt  in  some 
other  form." 

"May  thv  days  be  multiplied!" — answered  the 
Hakim,  ano  withdrew  from  the  apartment  after  the 
usual  deep  obeisance. 

King  Richard  gazrd  a/^er  him  as  he  departed,  like 
one  but  half-satisfied  with  what  had  passed. 

"Strange  pertinacity,"  he  said,  "in  this  Hakim, 
and  a  wonderful  chance  to  interiere  between  that 
audacious  Scot  and  the  chastisement  he  has  merited 
so  richly.  Yet,  let  him  live  I  there  is  one  brave  man 
the  more  in  thfe  world.— And  now  for  the  Austrian.— 
Ho,  is  the  Baron  of  Gilsland  there  without?" 
.  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux  thus  summoned,  his  bulky 
form  sppedilv  darkened  the  opening  of  the  pavilion, 
while  behina  him  gU  'ed  as  a  spectre,  unannounced, 
yet  unopposed,  the  sh  vage  form  of  the  hermit  of  En- 
gaddi.  wrapped  in  his  goat-skin  mantle. 

Richard,  without  noticingj^is  presence,  called  in  a 
loud  tone  to  the  Baron,  "  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  of 
Lsiiercost  and  Oilpland,  take  trumpet  and  herald, 
and  go  instantly  to  the  tent  of  him  whom  they  call 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  see  that  it  be  when  the 
press  of  bis  knights  and  vassals  is  greatest  around 
him,— as  is  likely  at  this  hour,  for  the  German  boar 
breakfasts  ere  no  hears  mass,— enter  his  presence 
with  as  little  reverence  as  thou  mayst  and  impeach 
him,  on  the  part  of  Richard  of  England,  that  he  hath 
this  ught,  by  hia  own  ^and,  or  that  :f  c^iien,  stolen 


from  its  staff  the  Banner  of  England.  Wherefore^ 
say  to  him  our  pleasure,  that,  within  an  hour  firom 
the  time  of  my  speaking,  he  restore  the  said  banner 
with  all  reverence — he  himself  and  his  principal 
barona  waiting  the  whilst  with  heads  uncovered,  and 
without  their  robes  of  honour.— And  that,  moreover, 
he  pitch  beside  it,  on  the  one  hand,  his  own  Banner 
of  Austria  reversed,  as  that  which  both  been  dis- 
honoured by  theft  and  felony— and  on  the  other,  "a 
lance,  bearing  the  bloody,  head  qf  him  who  was  oia 
nearest  counsellor,  or  assistant,  m  this  base  iniury— 
And  say,  that  such  our  behests  being  punctually  dis- 
charged, we  will,  for  the  s&kc  of  our  vow.  and  the 
weal  of  the  Holy  Land,  forgive  his  other  forteiis." 
,  "And  how  if  the  Duke  of  Austria  deny  all  acces- 
sion to  this  act  of  wrong  and  of  felony  T  said  Tho- 
mas de  Vaux. 

"Tell  him,"  rsplied  the  King,  "we  will  Drove  it 
upon  his  body— ay,  were  he  backed  with  nis  two 
bravest  champions.  Knightlike  will  we  prove  it,  09 
foot  or  on  horse,  in  the  desert  or  in  the  fieU,  ume, 
place,  and  arms,  all  at  his  own  choice." 

"  Bethink  you  of  the  peace  of  God  and  the  Church, 
my  liege  lord,"  said  the  Baron  of  Gilsland,  "  among 
those  princes  engjiged  in  this  holy  Crusade." 

"  Bethink  you^w  to  execute  my  commands,  my 
lie^e  vassal,'^  answered  Richard,  impatiently.  "  Me- 
tbinks  men  expect  to  turn  our  purpose  by  their  breath. 
as  boys  blow  feathers  to  and  fro— Peace  of  the  Church  I 
—who,  I  prithee,  minds  it  1  The  peace  of  the  church, 
among  Crusaders,  implies  war  with  the  Saracens, 
with  whom  the  pnqces  have  made  truce,  and  the  one 
ends  with  the  other.  And.  besides,  see  you  not  how 
every  prince  of  them  is  seeking  his  own  several  endsl 
—I  wiM  seek  mine  also— and  that  is  honour.  For 
honour  I  car;e  hither,  and  if  I  may  not  win  it  upon 
the  Saracens,  at  least  I  will  not  loose  a  jot  from  any 
respect  to  this  paltry  Duke^  thotigb  he  were  bulwarked 
ana  buttressed  by  every  pnnce  in  the  Crusade." 

De  Vaux  turned  to  obey  the  King's  mandate,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  at  the  same  time,  the  bluntness  of 
his  nature  being  unable  to  conceal  that  its  tenor  went 
against  his  judgment.  But  the  hermit  of  Engaddi 
stepped  forward,  and  assumed  the  air  of  one  charged 
with  higher  commands  than  those  of  a  mere  earthly 
potentate.  Indeed^  his  dress  of  shaggy  skins,  his  un- 
combed and  untnmmed  hair  and  beard,  his  lean, 
wild,  and  contorted  features,  and  the  almost  insane 
fire  which  gleamed  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows, 
made  him  approach  nearly  to  our  idea  of  some  seer 
of  Scripture,  who,  charged  with  high  mission  to  the 
sinful  Kings  of  Judah  or  Israel,  descended  from  the 
rocks  and  caverns  in  which  he  dwelt  in  abstracted 
solitude,  to  abash  earthly  tyrants  in  the  midst  of  their 
pride,  by  discharging  on  them  the  bUgh  ting  denuncia- 
tions ofDivine  Majesty^  even  as  the  cloud  discharges 
the  lightnings  with  which  it  is  fraught,  on  the  pini«a- 
cles  and  towers  of  castles  and  palaces.  In  the  midst 
of  his  most  wayward  mood.  Richard  respected  the 
church  and  its  ministers,  and  though  offended  at  the 
intrusion  of  the  hermit  into  his  tent,  he  greeted  him 
with  respect;  at  the  same  time,  however,  making 
a  sign  to  Su:  Thomas  de  Vaux  to  hasten  on  his  mes- 

But  the  hermit  prohibited  the  Baron,  by  gesture, 
look,  and  word,  to  stir  a  yard  on  such  an  errand ; 
and,  holding  up  his  bare  arm,  from  which  the  goat- 
skin mantle  fell  back  in  the  violence  of  his  action,  he 
waved  it  aloft,  meager  with  famine,  and  wealed  with 
the  blows  of  the  discipline. 

"|n  the  name  of  God.  and  of  the  most  holy  Father, 
the  vicegerent  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  earth,  1 
prohibit  this  most  profane,  blood-thirsfy,  end  bnitai 
defionce,  betwixt  two  Chrietion  princes,  whose 
shoulders  are  signed  with  the  blessed  mark  under 
which  they  swore  brotherhood.  Wo  to  him  by  whom 
it  is  broken  .'—Richard  of  England,  recall  the  most 
unhallowed  message  thou  hast  given  to  that  baroo' 
Danger  and  Death  ere  niflh  theel--the  dagger  if 
'glancing  at  thy  very  throat  v 

"  Danger  and  Death  are  playmates  to  Richard," 
answer^  the  monarch,  proudly;  "  and  he  hath  braved 
too  many  swords  to  fear  a  dagger.'* 

"Danger  and  Death  are  near"  replied  the  lesri 
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•nd,  Btnkiag  his  voice  to  a  hoUoWt  unearthly  tooe,  he 
added,  ^And  after  death  the  jttdirnent  !'* 

**Qood  and  holy  father,"  aaid  Richard, "  I  reverence 

thy  person  and  thy  aanctity"^ 

Reverence  not  me!"  interrupted  the  hermit:  '•re- 
verence socner  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  ny  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  feeds  upon  its  accursed 
afime.  But  reverence  Him  whose  commands  I  speak 
—Reverence  Him  whose  sepulchre  you  have  vowed 
to  rescue— Revere  the  oath  of  concord  which  you 
have  sworn,  and  break  not  the  silver  cord  of  union 
and  fidelity  with  which  you  have  bound  yourself  to 
your  princely  confederates." 

"Good  Father,"  said  the  Kinft  "you  of  the  church 
seem  to  me  to  presume  somewhat,  if  a  layman  may 
s^y  90  much,  upon  the  dignity  of  your  holy  character. 
Without  chailencqng  your  ri^nt  to  take  charge  of  our 
conscience,  metninks  you  might  leave  ua  the  charge 
of  our  own  honour." 

"Presume !"  repeated  the  nermil— "  is  it  for  me  to 
presume  royal  Richard,  who  am  but  the  bell  obeying 
the  hand  of  the  sexton— but  the  senseless  and  worth- 
less trumpet,  carrying  the  command  of  him  who 
sounds  it  1— See,  on  my  knees  I  throw  myself  before 
thee,  imploring  thee  to  nave  mercy  on  Chriatendom, 
on  England,  and  on  thyself!"  • 

"Rise,  rise,"  said  Richard,  compelling?  him  to  atand 
up;  "it  beseems  not  that  knees,  which  are  so  IVe- 
gaently  bended  to  the  Deity,  should  press  the  ground 
m  honour  of  roan.  What  danger  awaits  us,  reverend 
fiither?  and  when  stood  the  power  of  England  so  low, 
that  the  noisy  bluster  of  this  new-made  Duke'a  dis- 
pleasure should  alarm  her,  or  her  monarch  7" 

"I  have  looked  forth  from  my  mountain  turret  upon 
the  starry  host  of  heaven,  as  each  in  his  midnight  cir- 
cuit uttered  wisdom  to  another,  and  knovr^edge  to  the 
few  who  can  understand  their  voice.  There  fits  an 
enemy  in  thy  House  of  Life,  Lord  King,  malign  at 
once  to  thy  fame,  and  thy  prosperity— an  emanatk^n 
of  Saturn,  menacing  thee  with  instant  and  bloody 
peril  and  which,  but  thou  yield  thy  proud  will  to  the 
rule  of  thy  duty,  will  presently  crush  thee,  even  in  thy 
pride." 

"Awav,  away— this  is  heathen  science,"  said  the 
King.  "Christians  practise  it  not— wise  men  believe 
it  not.— Old  man,  thou  doiest," 

"  I  dote  not,  Richard,"  answered  the  hermit—"  I 
am  not  so  happy.  I  know  my  condition,  and  that 
some  portion  of  reason  is  yet  permitted  me,  not  for 
my  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Church,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  thn  Cross.  I  am  the  blind  man  who  holds  a 
torch  to  others,  though  it  yields  no  light  to  himself. 
Ask  me  touching  what  concerns  the  weal  of  Christen- 
dom, and  of  this  Crusade,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee 
as  the  wi8e<4t  counsellor  on  whose  tongue  persuasion 
ever  sat.  Speak  to  me  of  my  o  wrf  wretched  being,  and 
my  words  shall  be  those  of  the  maniac  Outcast  which 
lam.** 

"I  would  n<rt  break  the  bands  of  unity  asundei* 
among  the  Princes  of  the  Crusade,"  said  Richard, 
with  a  mitigated  tone  and  manner ;  "but  what  atone- 
in '.nt  cnn  they  render  me  for  the  injustice  and  insult 
which  I  have  sustained  ?" 

"  Even  of  that  1  am  prepared  and  commissioned  to 
speak  by  the  Council,  which,  meeting  hasuly  at  the 
summons  of  Philip  of  France,  have  taken  measures 
for  that  effect." 

"  Strange,"  replied  Richard,  "  that  others  should 
treat  of  what  is  due  to  the  wounded  Majesty  of  Eng- 
Und!"  * 

*'  Thev  are  willing  to  anticipate  your  demands,  if  it 
ne  possible,"  answered  the  hermit.  "  In  a  body,  they 
oonsent  that  the  Banner  of  England  be  replaced  on 
Saint  Gleorge's  Mount,  and  they  lay  under  ban  and 
eondemnation  the  audacious  criminal,  or  criminals, 
by  whom  it  was  outraged,  and  will  announce  a 
princely  reward  to  any  who  shall  denounce  the  delin- 
quent's guilt,  and  give  his  flesh  to  the  wolves  and 
ravens."^ 

"And  Austria,"  said  Richard— "upon  whom  rest 
spch  strong  presumptions  that  he  was  the  author  of 
^e  deed  T 

"  To  prevent  discord  in  the  host,"  replied  the  her- 
Rxit     Austna  will  clear  himself  of  the  su^icion,  by 


submitting  to  whatseever  «ideal  the  Patrisnh  dk- 
rusalem  shall  impose." 

"Will  he  clear  himself  by  the  trial  by  eaukiT 
said  King  Richard. 

"His  oath  prohibits  it,"  said  the  hennit;''ni 
moreovec,  the  Coeiicil  of  the  Princes" — - 

"Will  neither  authorise  battle  a^ost  tbeSai- 
cens,"  interrupted  Richard.  "  nor  against  oojottds. 
But  it  is  enough,  father— thou  hast  showameiiiefeb 
of  proceeding  as  I  designed  in  this  matter.  Toon 
sooner  light  your  torch  in  a  puddle  of  rm  dsi 
bring  a  spark  out  of  a  cold-blooded  cowari  tiaiii, 
no  honour  to  be  gained  on  Austria,  and  Boletbi 
pass.— I  will  have  him  peijure  himself,  howeverjl 
will  insist  on  the  ordeal.— How  I  shall  lan^  tow 
his  clumsy  fingers  hiss,  as  he  grasps  the  red-btMmi 
of  iron !— Ay,  or  his  huge  mouth  riven,  aad  biada 
swelling  to  sufTocatioiL  as  he  endeavoars  to  tsiuDV ' 
the  oonseprated  bread !  . 

"  Peace,  Richanl,"  said  the  hermit-"  Oh.  pofl^lp 
shame  if  not  for  charity !  Who  shall  praiseorlM 
priaces.  who  insult  and  calumniate  each  oan 
Alas  I  that  a  creauire  so  noble  as  thou  art— so  uem  '■ 
plished  in  princely  thoughts  and  princely  dinarf 
fitted  to  honour  Christendom  by  thy  actions,  aM 
thy  calmer  mood,  to.  rule  her  by  thy  wisdom.  Mi 
yet  have  the  brute  and  wild  fury  of  the  liom  nail 
with  the  dignity  and  courage  of  that  ki^  tfH 
forest!"  .    ^.  . 

He  remained  an  mstant  miisuig  with  hii  9Bittl 
on  the  ground,  and  then  proceeded— **  But  HeOlk 
that  knows  our  imperfect  nature  accepts  of  «#. 
perfect  ohedionca  and  hath  delayed.,  tbona  m 
averted,  the  bloociy  end  of  thy  daring  we.  Tm» 
stroying  angel  hath  stood  still,  as  of  old  h  a 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebosite,  an^ 
blade  is  drawn  in  his  ha.id,  by  which,  at  boM[ 
date,  Richard,  the  Uon-hearted,  shall  be  as  loir  «■ 
meanest  peasant" 

. "  Must  it  then  be  so  soon  7"— said  Richari  *» 
even  so  be  it.  May  my  course  be  bright,  if  it  hU 
brief  I" 

"  Alas !  noUe  King,"  said  the  solitary,  and  it «» 
ed  as  if  a  tear  (unwonted  guest)  were  gaibenngBP 
dry  and  glazened  eye— ''short  and  melancboly,iiM 
with  mortification,  and  calamity,  and  capUyiiy,s  . 
span  that  divides  thee  from  the  Rrave  whicbmB 
for  thee— a  grave  in  which  thou  snalt  be  ludwM 
lineage  to  succeed  thee-- without  the  tears  of  a 
pie,  exhausted  by  thy  ceaseless  wars-lo  lainetf 
—without  having  extended  the  knowledge  of  tlifi 
iects— without  haying  done  aught  to  enlaigB' 
nappiness." 

''But  not  without  renown,  monk— not 
tears  of  the  lady  of  my  love !    These 
which  thou  canst , neither  know  nor 
upon  Richard  to  his  grave." 

"  Dol  not  know— can  I  not  estimate  the 
minstrers  praise,  and  of  lady*s  love!'  r^'^ 
hermit,  in  a  tone,  which  for  a  moment 
emulate  the  enthusiasm  of  Richard  himadf 
of  England,"  he  continued,  extending  his 
arm,  '*the  blood  which  boils  in  thy  blue  Ti. 
more  noble  than  that  which  stagnates  in  nune 
and  cold  as  the  drops  ara  they  still  are  of  tha 
of  tho  royal  Lusignan— of  the  heroic  and  8amw| 
frey.    I  am— that  is,  I  was  when  in  the 
rick  Mortemar" 

"  Whose  deeds,"  said.Richard,  "  have  so 
Fame's  tnimpetl^  Is  it  so— can  it  be  ao 
such  a  light  as  thine  fall  from  the  horiaon  of  i 
and  yet  men  be  uncertain  wheie  iui  enuM 
alighted?" 


Seek  a  fallen  star,"  .said  the  hermit,, 
shalt  only  light  on  some  foul  jelly. 


iucfa,! 


ing  through  the  horizon,  has  assumed  for  a  a 
an  appearance  of  splendour.  Richard,  iflj^ 
that  rending  the  bloody  veil  from  my  honwM 
could  make  thy  proud  heart  stoop  to  the  okV 
of  the  church,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  »t 
a  tale,  which  I  have  hitherto  ka)t  gnawiajj^ 
vitals  in  concealment,  like  the  self-devoted jjf- 
Heathenesse.— Listen,  then,  Richard,  and  **»  J 
grief  and  despair,  whiqh  cannot  avail  Uiis  vff^ 
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lenutiant  of  what  was  once  a  man,  be  iwwerfnl  as 
«i  esamplo  to  so  noble,  yet  so  wild  a  being  as  th#u 
artt  Tee— I  will— I  will  tear  open  the  long-hidden 
^roonda,  althoosh  in  thy  very  presence  they  should 
bleed  to  death  V 

KioK  Richard,  upon  whom  the  history  of  Alberick 
of  Mortemar  had  made  a  deep  impression  in  hia  early 
T^^  when  Minstrels  were  regaling  his  fsther's  hails 
with  legends  of  the  Holv  Land,  listened  with  respect 
to  the  outlines  of  a  taie,  which,  darkly  and  imper- 
fBcdy  sketched,  indicated  sufficiently  the  cause  of 
the  partial  insanity  of  this  smgular  and  moat  unhappy 

**  jDeed  not,"  he  said, "  tell  thee^  that  I  was  noble  in 
hirtl^  high  in  fortune,  strouK  in  arms,  wise  in  council. 
JJl  tne^  I  was:  but  while  the  n<^lest  ladies  in  Pales- 
liiie  strove  which  should  wind  garlands  for  m  v  helmet, 
oy-  love  was  fixed— unalterablyand  devotedly  fixed— 
Ml  ft  maiden  of  low  degree.  Her/ather,  an  ancient 
•nUier  of  the  Cross,  saw  our  passion,  and  knowing 
the  diflerenoe  betwixt  us,  saw  no  other  refuge  for  his 
daufi:hter'8  honour  than  to  place  her  within  the  sha- 
dow of  the  cloister.  I  returned  from  a  distant  expedi- 
tiofi,  loaded  with  spoils  and  honour,  to  find  my  nap- 
'  '  ht  the 


^„., was  destroyed  for  ever  I  I,  too,  80u^_., 

cioister,  and  Satan,  who  had.mariced  me  for  his  own, 
hre«thed  into  my  heart  a  vapour  of  spiritual  pride^ 
which  could  only  have  had  its  source  in  his  own  in- 
fernal regions.  I  had  risen  as  high  in  the 'church  as 
before  in  the  state— I  was,  forsooth,  the  wise,  the 
terif-stifficient,  the  impeccable !— I  was  the  counsellor 
cf  councils— I  was  the  director  of  prelates— how 
•hovld  I  stumble— wherefore  should  I  fear  tempta- 
^n1— Alas!  I  became  confessor  to  a  sisterhood,  and 
amongst  that  sisterhood  I  found  the  long-loved— the 
long-lost.  Spare  mu  farther  confession  I— A  fullen 
nun,  whose  guilt  was  avenged  by  self-muider,  sleeps 
aoondly  in  the  vaults  of  Engaddi,  while,  above  her 
very  grave,  gibbers,  moans,  and  roars  a  creature,  to 
whom  but  so  much  reason  is  left  as  mav  suffice  to 
render  him  completely  sensible  to  his  fate  r 

"^Unhappv  man!"  said  Richard,  "I  wonder  no 
gar,  at  iny  misery.    How  didst  thou  escane  the 
im,  which  the  canons  denounce  against  thy  of- 
fence T 

"Ask  one  who  is  yet  m  the  gall  of  worldly  bitter- 
ness," said  the  hermit,  "  and  he  will  speak  of  a  life 
mmred  for  personal  respects,  and  from  considera- 
tkm  to  high  birth.  But,  Richard.  /  tell  thee^  that 
Providence  hath  preserved  me,  to  lift  me  on  high  as 
ft  fight  and  beacon,  whose  ashecL  when  ^is  earthly 
fiirf  b  burnt  out,  must  yet  be  flung  into  Tophet^ 
Withered  and  shrunk  as  this  poor  ibrm  is,  it  is  yet 
animated  with  two  spirits— one  active,  shrewd,^  and 
piercing,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Church  of 
JeTBaalem— one  mean,  abject,  and  despairing,  fluctu- 
ating between  madness  and  misery,  to  mourn  over 
my  own  wretchedness,  and  to  guard  holy  relics, 
Ml  Vfhich  it  would  be  most  sinful  for  me  even  to  cast 
my  eye.  Pity  me  not!— it  is  but  sin  to  pitv  the 
loas  of  fuch  an  abject— pity  me  not,  but  profit  bv 
my  example.  Thou  standest  on  the  highest,  and. 
diereforaon  the  most  dangerous  pinnacle^ occupied 
by  any  Christian  prince.  Thou  art  proud  of  heart, 
h>oee  of  life,  blaody  of  hand.  Put  from  thee  the  sms 
which  are  to  thee  as  daughters— though  they  be  dear 
to  the  sinful  Adam,  expel  these  adopted  furies  from 
ihy  breast— thy  pride,  thy  luxury,  tny  Wood-thiisti- 

■r' 


is  ahke  thrown  away !— Tet  shalt  thon  he  spared  foe 
a  season,  in  dase  it  so  be  thou  shouldst  turn  and  do 
that  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.-^ 
For  me,  I  must  return  to  my  place.— Kyrie  Eleison  !— 
I  ain  he  through  whom  the  rays  of  heavenly  grace 
dart  like  those  of  the  sun  through  a  burning  ^asay 
concentrating  them  on  other  objects  until  they  kindle 
and  blase,  while  the  gjass  itself  remains  cold  an6 
uninfluenced.— Kyrie  Kleison !— the  poor  must  Us 
called,  for  the  rich  have  refused  the  banquet— Kyris 
Eleison !" 
So  saying,  he  burst  from  the  tent,  uttering  loud 


'*  A  mad  priest !"— said  Richard,  from  whose  mind 
^3  frantic  exclamations  of  the  hermit  had  partly 
obliterated  the  Jmpression  produced  by  the  detail  of 


**He  raves,*'  said  Richard,  turning  from  the  solitary 
to  De  Vaux,  as  one  who  felt  some  pain  from  a  sarcasm 
which  yet  he  could  not  resent— then  turned  him 
calmly,  and  somewhat  scornfully,  to  the  anchoret, 
aa  he  replied— "Thou  hast  found  a  fair  bevy  of  daugh- 
ten,  reverend  father,  to  oob  who  hath  been  but  tew 
months  married ;.  but  since  I  must  put  them  from 
my  roo^  it  were  but  like  a  father  to  provide  them 
with  suitable  matches.  Wherefore,  1  will  part  with 
my  pride  to  the  noble  Canons  of  the  Church— my 
hixnry,  as  thou  calVst  it,  to  the  Monks  of  the 
rale— and. my  blood-thirstiness  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Tcrnplc." 

**0,  heart  of  steel,  and  hand  of  iron,*'  said  the 


his  personal  history  and  misfortunes.  "  After  him, 
De  Vaux,  and  see  ne  comes  to  no  harm  ;  for,  Cru- 
saders as  we  are,  a  juggler,  hath  more  reverence 
amongst  our  varlets  than  a  priest  or  a  saint,  and  ihey 
mav,  perchance,  put  some  scorn  upon  him." 

The  knight  obeyed,  and  Ridiard  presently  gava 
way  to  the  thoughts  which  the  wild  prophecy  of  the 
monk  had  inspired.—**  To  die  early— without  lineage 
—without  lamentation  ?— a  heavy  sentence,  and  wefl 
that  it  is  not  passed  by  a  more  competent  judgoi 
Yet  the  Saracens,  who  are  accomplished  in  mystical 
knowledge,  will  often  maintain,  that  He.  in  whosa 
eyes  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  is  but  as  folly,  msphea 
wisdom  and  prophecy  into  the  seeming  follv  ot  the 
madman.  Yonder  hermit  is  said  to  read  the  starft 
too,  an  art  generally  pracdsed  in  these  lands,  where 
the  heavenly  host  Was  of  yore  the  object  of  idolatry. 
I  would  I  had  asked  him  touching  the  loss  of  my 
banner ;  for  not  the  blessed  Tishbite,  the  founder  of 
his  order,  could  seem  more  wildly  wrapt  out  of  him- 
self, or  speak  with  a  tongue  more  resembling  that  of 
a  prophet.— How  now,  I)e  Vaux,  what  news  of  tha 
mad  priest  V 

"  Mad  priest,  caH  you  him,  mv  lord  V*  answered 
De  Vaux.  "  Methinks  he  resembles  more  the  blessed 
Baptist  himself;  just  issued  from  the  wildernesa ,  He 
has  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  military  engineSt 
and  from  thence  he  preaches  to  the  soldiers,  »n  never 
man  preached  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
The  camp,  alarmed  by  his  cries,  crowd  around  him 
in  thousands ;  and  breakhig  off  every  now  and  then 
from  the  main  thiaad  6f  his  discourse,  he  addressn 
the  several  nations,  each  in  their  own  langusfre,  and 
presses  npon  each  the  arguments  best  qualified  to 
urge  them  to  perseverance  in  the  delivery  of  Palea 
line." 

"  By  this  light,  a  noble  hermit !"  said  King  Richard. 
"  But  what  else  could  come  from  the  blood  of  God 
f^  1  Me  despa'u-  of  safety,  because  he  hath  in  former 
days  lived  par  amours  ?  I  will  have  the  Pope  send 
him  an  ample  remission,  and  I  would  not  less  will- 
ingty  be  intercessor  had  his  belle  amie  been  an 

As  he  spoke,  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre  craved  au- 
dience, for  the  purpose  of  requesting  Richard's  attend- 
ance, should  his  health  permit,  on  a  secret  conclafa 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusad^  and  to  explain  to  hhn 
the  military  and  political  incidents  which  had  occur* 
red  during  nis  illness. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mart  we  then  *heallM  oar  tlill  Tietsrioos  mid ; 
TVnii  back  our  forward  flop,  which  ev«r  trode 
O'er  (bemen'a  neeke  the  onward  path  or  glory ; 
Unclasp  the  mail,  whieh  with  a  lOlemn  tow. 
In  God^f  own  hoan,  we  hone  upon  o«r  riioaideis ; 


,    Ahnnc  up 

That  TOW  at  onoooooiplieh'd  a*  the  prpntw 
'    illafe  rninei  make 
r  think  no  more  ofl 


IS  the  promtee 
■Ull  ttieir  ehilAsa, 


Wliich  »niai 

And oAer th«. .......... ^. .  ^   ^ ^     _ 

Th*  Archbishop  of  Tyre  was  «n  crnissary  wdl 
chosen  to  communicate  to  Richard  tidings,  which 
from  another  voice  the  lion-hearted  King  would  not 
have  brooked  to  hear,  without  the  most  unbounded 
explosions  of  resentment.  Even  this  ssgacious  and 
reverend  prelate  found  difficulty  in  inducing  him^tn 
listen  to  news,  which  destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  gaio- 


anchoret—"  upon  whom  example,  as  well  as  advice,^  vag  back  tha  Holy  S^ulcbre  by  fbroe  of  armai  and 
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..jg  the  renown,  which  die  uhivenal  all-hail  of 

tendom  was  ready  to  confer  upib  him,  as  th| 

Champion  of  the  Croas. 

But^  by  the  Archbiahop'a  report,  it  appeared  that 
Saladm  was  assembling  all  (he  force  oi  hia  hundred 
tribes,  and  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  abeady 
disgusted  from  various  motives  with  the  expeottion, 
which  had  proved  so  hazardous,  and  was  daily  grow- 
ing more  so,  had  reaolvcd  to  abandon  their  puipose. 
In  this  they  were  countenanced  by  the  example  of 
Philip  of  France,  who,  with  many  protestations  of 
regard,  and  assurances  that  he  would  first  see  his 
brother  of  £nzland  in  safety,  declared  his  intention 
to  return  to  Europe.  His  great  vassal,  the  Earl  of 
Champagne,  had  adopted  the  same  resolution ;  and 
it  eould  not  excite  surprise,  that  Leopold  of  Austria, 
affronted  as  he  had  been  by  Rif  hard,  was  glad  to  em- 
brace an  opportunity  of  desbrting  a  ciiuse,  in  which 
his  haughty  opponent  was  to  be  considered  aa.  chief. 
Others  announced  tiie.  same  purpose ;  so  that  it  was 
plain  that  the  King  of  England  was  to  be  left,  if  he 
chose  to  remam,  supported  only  by  such  volunteers 
aa  might,  under  such  depressing  circumstances,  join 
themselves  to  the  English  army;  and  by,  the  doubtful 
aid  of  Conrade  of  Montserrat,  and  the  military  orders 
of  the  Temple,  and  of  Saint  John,  who.  though  they 
were  sworn  to  wa^e  battle  against  the  Saracens, 
were  at  least  equally  jealous  of  any  European  monarch 
achieving  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  where,  with  short- 
sighted and  selfish  policy^  the^  proposed  to  establish 
independen  t  dominions  of^  their  own. 

It  need^  not  many  arguments  to  show  Richard 
Che  truth  of  his  situation  ;  and,  indeed,  after  his  first 
burst  of  passion,  he  sat  him  calmly  down,  and  with 
gloomy  looka,  head  depressed,  ana  arms  folded  on 
his  bosom,  listened  to  the  Archbishop's  reasoning  on 
the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  on  the  Crusade  when 
deserted  by  hia  companions.  Way,  he  forbore  inter- 
ruption, even  when  the  prelate  veittured,  in  measured 
terms,  to  hint  that  Richard's  own  impetuosity  had 
been  one  main  cause  of  disgusting  the  princes  with 
tne  expedition. 

"  Co7i/W«>r"— answered  Richard,  with  a  dejected 
look,  and  something  of  a  melancholy  smile  j  "I  con- 
fess^ reverend  father,  that  I  ought  on  some  accounts 
to  sing  culpa  mea,  fiut  is  it  not  hard  that  m  y  frail  ties 
of  temper  should  be  visited  with  such  a  penance^  that, 
for  a  burst  or  two  of  natural  passion,  I  should  be  doom- 
ed to  see  fade  before  me  ungathered  such  a  rich  har- 
vest of  glory  to  God,  and  honour  to  chivalr^'l— But  it 
ahall  not  fade—By  the  soul  of  the  Conqueror,  I  will 
plant  the  Cross  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  or  it 
ahall  be  planted  over  Richard's  grave!" 

"Thou  mayest  doit."  said  the  Prelate,  "yet  not 
another  drop  of  Chnstian  blood  be  shed  in  the 
quarrel." 

"Ah,  you  speak  of  compromise,  Lord  Prelate— but 
the  blood  of  the  infidel  hounds  must  also  cease  to 
flow,"  said  Richard. 
. "  There  will  be  glory  enouffh,"  replied  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  in  having  extorted  from  Saladin,  by  force 
of  arms,  a/id  by  the  respect  inspired  by  your  fame, 
Buch  conditions,  aa  at  once  restore  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, open  the  Holy  Land  to  pilgrims,  secure 
their  safety  by  strong  fortressea,  and,  stronger  than 
all,  assure  the  safety  of  the  Holy  City,  by  conferring 
on  Richard  the  tide  of  King  Guardian  of  Jerusalem." 

"How  I"  said  Richard,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
unusual  light—**  I— I— T'  the  King  Guardian  of  the 
Holy  City  f  Victory  itself,  but  that  it  is  victory,  could 
not  j(ain  more— scirce  so  much,  when  won  with  un- 
willing and  disunited  forces.— But  Saladin  still  pro- 
poses to  retain  his  interest  in  the  Holy  Land  7" 

"  As  a  joint  aovereign,  the  sworn  ally,"  replied  the 
Prelate,  ^*of  the  mighty  Richard— his  relative— if  it 
may  bo  permitted— by  marriage." 

By  marriage !"  said  Richard,  surprised,  yet  less  so 
Uian  the  Prelate  had  expected.  "Ha!— Ay— Edith 
Plantaosnet.  Did  I  dream  thia*?— or  did  some  one 
lell  me  f  My  head  is  still  weak  from  this  fever,  and 
has  been  agitated.— Was  it  the  Scot,  or  the  Hakim, 
nr  yonder  holy  hermit,  that  hinted  such  a  wild  bar- 
gain?" 

**The  hermit  of  Engaddi,  most  likely,"  said  the 


Archbishop;  "for  he  hath  toiled  nndi  m  tliif  at- 
ter;  and  smcc  the  discontent, of  the  prince*  liiil»> 
come  apparent,  and  a  separation  of  their  iorcaoi' 
voidable,  he  hath  bad  many  consultationa,  boiliiift 
Christian  and  Pagan,  for  arranging  socfa  a  sptakk- 
tion,  as  may  jsive  to  Christendom,  at  Jeait  in  pin,ie 
objects  of  this  holy  warfare." 

^*My  kinswoman  to  an  infidel— Ha!"  exdaad 
Richard,  aa  his  eyes  began  to  sparkle. 

The  Prelate  hastened  to  avert  his  wrath. 

"The  Pope'a  consent  must  (knibtless  be  iiattt- 
tained,  and  the  holy  hermiL  who  is  well  kaoioit  < 
Rome,  will  treat  with  the  holy  Father," 

'*  How  1— without  our  consent  first  given  faij  i 
the  Kin^ 

"  Surely  no,"  said  the  Bishop,  in  a  qoietios  ai  i 
insinuating  tone  of  voice ;  "  only  with  and  oilkyav  ! 
especial  sanction."  ^ 

"My  sanction  to  many  my  kinswoman  toaoM* 
del  7"  said  Richard ;  yet  he  eboke  rather  in  a  romi 
doubt  than  as  distinctly  reprooating  the  nieafl»|» 
posed.  "  Coidd  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  0Mip» 
tion  when  I  leaped  upon  the  Syrian  ahore  fraa^ 
prow  of  my  galley,  even  as  a  lion  springs  on  hJuvj ; 
—And  now— But  proceed— 1  will  hear  with  patMcr  ] 

Eoually  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  hv  laAa  j 
much  easier  than  he  had  apprehended,  the  ArrhhiAiy  ] 
hastened  to  pour  forth  before  Richard  the  ioitaai  \ 
of  auch  alliances  in  Spain— not  without  csooataaMi  J 
from  the  Holy  See— the  incalculable   advaalfi 
which  all  Christendom  would  derive  from  tiM  am 
of  Richard  and  Saladin,  by  a  bond  so  sacred :  m^ 
9pove  all,  he  spoke  with  great  vehemeooe  tad  m^ 
tion  on  the  probability  that  Saladin  would,  iacB^ 
the  proposed  alliance,  exchange  his  false  fiiith  fKM 
true  one. 

"Rath  the  S(^dan  shown  any  dispositioa  tobeefli 
Christian?"  said  Richard:  "ir  ao,  the  kinglivaii 
on  earth  to  whom  I  would  grant  the  hand  of  a  kai'* 
woman,  ay.  or  sister,  sooner  than  to  mynobleSibil 
—ay,  though  the  one  came  to  lay  crown  and  s^M 
at  her  feet,  and  the  other  had  nothing  to  of&r  inliM 
good  sword  and  better  heart !" 

"  Saladin  hath  heard  our  Christian  teacben."fll 
the  Bishop,  somewhat  evasively,— "my  unworaiyd[ 
—and  others— and  as  he  listens  with  patienoq.  w 
replies  with  calmness,  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  mIi 
snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  Magmd 
Veritas,  d  pretalebU  I  Moreover,  the  hernutof  B^ 
gaddi,  few  of  whose  words  have  fallen  fnadeasn^ 
ground,  is  possessed  fully  with  die  belief  that  tbigil 
a  calling  of  the  Saracena  and,  the  other  headico 

preaching,  to  which  this  marriage  ahall  be 

induction.    He  readeth  the  course  of  the  si 

d  welling!  with  maceration  of  the  flesh,  in  thoas  _ 
places  which  the  saints  have  trodden  of  okL  the; 
of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  founder  of  hb  bleaaei* 
der,  hath  been  with  him  as  it  was  with  the  pMilii 
Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  when  he  spread'hiiiMi' 
tie  over  him." 

King  Richard  listened  to  the  Prelate's  n 
with  a  downcast  brow  arxi  a  troubled  look. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "how  it  is  with  me^ 
methinks  these  oold  counsels  of  the  Princes  of 
tendom  have  infected  me  too  with  a  letbsr^Cf  of 
The  time  hath  been,  that,  had  a  lafman  pan 
such  alliance  to  mo,  1  had  struck  him  to  eanh 
churchman,  I  had  spit  at  him  as  a  renegade  andj 
of  Bnal— yet  now  this  counsel  sounds  not  so  a 
in  mine  ear:  for  why  ahould  I  not  seek  for  b 
hood  and  alliance  with  a  Saracen,  brave,  jnst,  wfj^ 
reus,- who  loves  and  honoura  a  worth)'  n«i|  aan il ' 
were  a  friend.— whilst  the  Princes  ofChnsisof 
shrink  from  the  side  of  their  allies,  and  forsakt 
cause  of  Heaven  and  good  knighthood?— Bat 2 
possess  my  patience,  and  will  not  think  of  theoL  ' 
one  attempt  will  I  make  to  keep  this  gallant  bn 
hood  together,  if  it  be  possible;  and  if  I  halt 
Archbishop,  we  will  speak  together  of  thy  od 
which,  as  now,  I  neither  accept  nor  altozetheri 


Wend  we  to  the  Council,  ray  lord— the  hour  CMfl§ 
Thou  say'st  Richard  is  hasty  and  proud— ihoajgi 
see  him  humble  himself  hko  the  lowly  bpJuiiiilWi 
from  which  he  derives  hia  surname.'' 
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With  the  asaistaiioe  of  those  of  his  privr chamber, 
the  King  then  hastily  robed  himseif  in  a  doublet  and 
mantle  of  a  dark  and  uniform  colour;  and  wiiliout* 
anr  mark  of  re^l  dignity,  excepting  a  ring  of  gold 
opon  his  head,  ne  hastened  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Tyre,  to  attend  the  Ck>uncil,  which  waited  but  his 
presence  to  commence  its  sitting. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Council  wke  an  ample  tent, 
having  before  it  the  largo  Banner  of  the  Cross  dis- 
played, and  another,  on  which  was  portrayed  a  female 
knei^ing,  with  diehevelled  hair  and  disordered  dress, 
DMBnt  to  represent  the  desolate  and  distressed  Church 

*  of  Jenisalera,  and  bearing  the  motto,  AJlicUe  smun- 
MS  iu  ebliDi9cari9.  Warders,  carefully  selected,  kept 
swery  one  at  a  distance  from,  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  lent,  lest  the  debates,  which  were  sometimes  of 
a  loud  and  stormy  character,  should  reach  other  ears 
than  thoae  tfaiy  were  decided  for. 

Hers,  thereiore^  the  i'rinoes  of  the  Crusade  were 
••■emfoled^  awaiting  Richard's  arrival ;  and  even  the 
brief  delay  which  was  thus  interposed,  was  turned  to 

\  hia  disadvantage  by  his  enemies;  various  instances 
being  circulated  of  his  pride,  and  undue  assump- 
txon  of  superiority,  of  which  even  the  necessity  of 
A*  preeent  short  ^use  was  quoted  as  an  instance. 
Men  strove  to  fbrtifv  each  other  in  their  evil  opinion 
of  the  King  of  Ennand,  and  vindicated  the  ofiencc 
which  each  had  taken,  by  putting  the  most  severe 

I      coDStmction  upon  drcurostances  the  most  trifling; 

•ml  all  this,  perhaps,  because  they  were  conscious 

of  an  instinctive  reverence  for  the  heroic  monarch, 

which  it  would  require  more  than  ordinary  efibrts  to 

^^  vcroome. 

jT      They  had  settled,  accordingly,  that  they  should  re- 

r  cave  mm  on  his  entrance  with  slight  notice^  and  no 
SKire  respect  than  was  exactly  necessary  to  keep 
within  toe  bounds  of  cold  ceremonial.  But  when 
they  beheld  that  noble  form,  that  princely  oounte- 
uiice,  somewhat  pale  from  nis  late  illness— the  eye 
which  had  been  called  by  minstrels  the  bright  star  of 
iwttle  and  victory-^when  his  feats,  almost  surpassing 
htnnan  strength  and  valour,  rushed  on  their  recoUec- 
tioii«  the  Council  of  Princes  simultaneously  arose— 
even  the  jealous  King  of  France,  and  the  sullen  and 
oflended  Duke  of  Austria,  arose  with  one  consent, 
and  the  assembled  princes  burst  forth  with  one  voice 
in  the  acclamation.  "God  save  King  Richard  of 
£n^land  I— Long  lite  to  the  valiant  Lion's-heart  I" 

With  a  countenance  frank  and  open  as  the  summer 
sun  when  it  rises,  Richard  distributed  his  thanks 
aroimd,  and  congratulated  himself  on  being  onoe 
more  among  his  royal  brethren  of  the  Crusades? 

"  Some  brief  words  he  desired  to  say,"  such  was 
his  address  to  the  assembly,  "thou;;h  on  a  subject  so 
unworthy  as  himself,  even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  for 
a  few  minutes  thefr  consultations  for  the  weal  of 
CSiristendom,  and  the  advancement  of  their  holy 
jsntelprise." 

^r    The  assembled  princes  resumed  their  seats,  and 

^   there  was  a  profound  silence. 

"This  day,"  continued  the  King  of  England,  "is  a 

'  high  festival  of  the  Church;  and  well  becomes  it 
Onristian  men,  at  such  a  tid^  to  reconcile  themselves 
with  their  brethren,  and  confess  their  faults  to  each 
other.  Noble  princes,  and  fathers  of  this  holy  expe- 
ditioiL  Richard  is  a  soldier^his  hand  is  ever  readier 
dian  his  tongue— and  his  tongue  is  but  too  much  used 
to  the  rough  language  of  his  trade.  But  do  not,  for 
Plaotagenet's  hasty  speeches  and  ill-considered  ac- 
tiona,  iorsake  the  noble  cause  of  the  redemption  of 
Palestine— do  not  throw  away  earthly  renown  and 
eternal  salvation,  to  be  won  here  if  ever  they.can  be 
won  by  man,  because  the  act  of  a  soldier  may  have 
teen  hasty,  and  his  speech  as  hard  as  the  iron  which 
he  has  worn  from  childhood.  Is  Richard  in  default 
to  any  of  you,  Rioiuird  will  make  compensation  both 
by  word  and  action.— Noble  brother  of  France,  have 
I  Deen  so  unlucky  as  to  offend  you  T\ 

'*  The  Majesty  of  France  has  no  atonement  to  seek 
fn>m  that  oi  England,"  answered  Philip,  with  kingly 
dimity,  acreptinpr,  at  the  same  time,  the  oflered  hand 
or  Richard;  "and  whatever  opinion  I  may  adopt 
concerning  the  prosecution  of  this  enteipnse,  will 
ispend  on  rea^ns  arising  out  of  tlie  state  of  my  own 


kingdom,  certainly  on  no  jealousy 
royal  and  fnost  valorous  bruther.''^ 


o^i 


or  disgust  at 


Austria,"  said  Richard,  walking  up  to  the  A 
duke,  with  a  mixtfre  of  frankness  and  dignity,  v 
Leopold  arose  from  his  seat,  as  if  involuntarily, 
with  the  action  of  an  automaton,  whose  motion< 
pended  upon  sonie  external  impuleeL— "  Austria  th 
he  hath  reason 'to  be  offended  with  England  ;  I 
land,  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of  Austria, 
them  exchange  forgiveness,  that  the  peace  of  Eui 
and  the  concord  ofthis  host,  may  remain  unbro 
We  are  now  joint  supportera  of  a  more  glorious  1 
ner  than  ever  blazed  before  an  earthly  prince,  < 
tlje  Banner  of  Salvation— let  not,  therefore,  stril 
betwixt  us,  for  the  symbol  of  our  more  worldly 
nitiesj  but  let  Leopold  restore  the  pennon  of  I 
land,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power^  and  Richard  will 
thotigh  from  no  motive  save  his  love  for  Holy  Chu 
that  ne  repents  him  of  the  hasty  mood  in  wbic 
did  insult  the  sundard  of  Austria." 

The  Archduke  stood  stilt,  sullen  and  discontei 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  his  counteni 
lowering  with  smothered  displeasure,  which  i 
mingled  with  awkwardness,  prevented  his  gi 
vent  to  in  words. 

The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  hastened  to  breali 
embarrassing  silencSf  and  to  bear  witness  for 
Archduke  ofAustria,  that  he  had  exculpated  him 
by  a  solemn  oath,  from  all  knowings,  direc 
indirect,  of  the  aggression  done  to  the  Bannc 
England. 

Then  we  have  done  the  noble  Archduke 
greater  wrong;"  said  Richard  i "  and  craviAg  his 
don  for  imputing  to  him  an  outrage  so  cowardly 
extend  our  hand  to  him  in  token  of  renewed  p* 
and  araitv.— But  how  is  thisl  Austria  refuses  6ur 
covered  hand,  as  he  formerly  refused  our  mi 
glove  ?  What  I  arc  we  neither  to  be  hie  mate  in  pe 
nor  his  antagonist  in  war?  Well,  let  it  be  so: 
will  take  the  slight  esteem  in  which  he  holds  us, 
penance  for  augnt  which  we  may  have  done  age 
him  ;n  heat  of  blood,  and  will  therefore  hold 
account  between  us  cleared." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  Archduke  will 
air  rather  of  dignity  than  scorn,  leaving  the  Aust 
apparently  as  much  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
eve,  as  is  a  sullen  and  truant  school-boy  when 
glance  of  his  severe  pedagogue  is  withdrawn.    ' 

"  Nuble  Earl  of  Champamie— Princely  Marqui 
Montserjat— Valiant  Qrand  Master  of  the  Tem|] 
—I  am  here  a  penitent  in  the  confessional— Do 
of  vou  bring  a  cnarge,  or  claim  amends  from  me 

'^I  know  not  on  what  we  could  ground  any," 
the  smooth-tongued  Conrade,  "  unless  it  were 
the  Kiiy;  of  England  carries  ofT  from  his  poor  I 
there  of^thc  war  all  the  fame  which  they  might  I: 
hoped  to  gain  in  the  expeditun." 

'  My  charge,  H I  am  called  on  to  make  one^" 
the  Master  of  the  Templars,  "is  graver  and  de 
than  that  of  the  Marquis  ot  Montserrat.    It  ma 
thought  ill, to  beseem  a  military  mcnksuch  as 
raistiliis  voice  where  so  many  noble  princes  rer 
silent;  but  it  concerns  our  whole  host,  and  not  I 
this  noble  King  of  England,  tliat  he  should  hear  t 
some  one  to  his  face  those  charges,  which  there 
enow  to  bring  against  him  in  his  absence.    We 
and  honour  the  courage  and.  high  achievemen 
the  King  of  England,  but  we  feel  aggrieved  tlu 
should,  on  all  occasions,  seisse  and  maintain  a  pi 
dence  and  superiority  over  us,  which  it  becomei 
independent  princes  to  submit  to.    Much  we  n 
yield  of  our  free  .will  to  his  bravery,  his  zeal 
wealth,  and  his  power;  but  be  who  snatches  a 
matter  of  right,  and  leaves  nothing  to  grant  c 
courtesy  and  favoifr,  degrades  us  from  allies  inf 
tainers  and  vassals,  and  sullies  in  the  eyes  of  ou 
diers  and  subjects,  the  lustre  of  our  authority,  v 
is  no  longer  independently  exercised.  Since  the 
Richard  has  asked  the  truth  from  us,  he  must  n' 
be  surprised  nor  angry  when  be  hears  one,  to  v 
worldly  pomp  is  prohibited,  and  secular  author 
nothing,  saving  so  far  as  it  advances  the  prospei 
God's  temple,  and  the  prostration  of  the  lion  y 
goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  mav  devour— wh 
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hflRn,  T  my,  ladi  s  one  as  I  toll  him  the  troth  m  re- 
ply to  his  queation ;  which  truth,  even  while  I  speak 
tt,  is,  I  know,  confirmed  by  the  heart  of  every  one 
who  hears  mc  however  req;>acl  may  stifle  their 
Toices." 

Richard  colouretf  very  highly  while  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter was  making  this  direct  and  unvarnished  attack 

-upon  his  conduct,  and  the  munnur  of  assent  which 
followed  it  showed  plainly,  that  almost  all  who  were 
present  acquiesced  in  the  jusiioe  of  the  accusation. 
Incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  mordfied,  he  yet  fore- 
Miw  that  to  ^ve  way  to  his  headlbng  resentment, 
would  be  to  give  the  cold  and  wary  accuser  the  ad- 
Tan  tage  over  him  which  it  was  the  Templar's  princi- 
pal object  to  obtain.  He,  therefore,  with  a  strong 
^flfort,  remained  silent  till  he  had  repeated  a  pater 
noster,  being  the  course  which  his  confessor  had 

.efUtiined  him  to  pursue,  when  anger  was  likely  to' 
obtain  dominion  over  nim.  The  King  then  spoke 
with  composure,  though  not  without  an  imbittered 
tona,  especially  at  the  outset. 

**  And  is  it  even  so  ?  And  are  our  brethren  at  such 
pains  to  note  the  infirmities  of  our  natural  temper, 
and  the  rough  precipitance  of  our  seal,  which  may 
sometimes  have  urged  us  to  issue  commands  when 
there  was  little  time  to  hold  council  7  I  could  not  have 
^  thought  that  offences,  casual  and  unpremeditated  like 
mine,  could  find  such  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  my 
allies  in  this  most  holy  cause,  that  for  mv  sake  they 
should  withdraw  their  hand  from  the  plough  when 
the  furrow  ,was  near  the  end :  for  my  sake  turn  aside 
from  the  direct  path  to  Jerusalem,  wntch  their  swords 
have  opened.  I  vainly  thought  that  my  small  8e^ 
vices  might  have  outweighed  my  rash  errors— that  !f 
it  were  remembered  that  I  pressed  to  the  van  in  an 
mssauft,  it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  I  was  ever  the 
last  in  the  retreat— that,  if  I  elevated  my  banner  upon 

.  conquered  fields  of  battle,  it  was  all  the  advantage 
that  I  sought,  while  others  were  dividing  the  spoil 
I  may  have  called  the  conquered  city  by  iny  name, 
but  it  was  to  others  that  I  yielded  the  dominion.  If  I 
have  been  headstrong  in  urging  bold  counsels,  I  have 
not,  methinks,  spared  my  own  blood  or  my  people's, 
in  carrying  them  into  as  bold  execution— or  if  I  have, 
ki  the  nutry  of  march  or  battle,  assumed  a  command 
over  the  soldiers  of  others,  such  have  been  ever 
treated  as  my  own,  when  my  wealth  purchased  the 
provisions  and  medicines  which  their  own  sovereigns 
could  not  procure.— But  it  shames  me  to  remind  you 
of  what  all  but  myself  seem  to  have  forgotten.— Let 
OS  rather  look  forward  to  our  future  pleasures;  and 
believe  ine,  brethren,"  he  continued,  his  face  kindling 
with  eagerness,  "  you  shall  hot  find  the  pride,  or  the 
wrath,  or  the  ambition  of  Richard,''a  stumbling-block 
of  effiince  in  the  path  to  which  religion  ana  gloiy 
A  summon  you,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel. 
>•  Oh,  no,  no!  never  would  I  survive  the  thought,  that 
my  frailties  and  inlfirmities  had  been  the  means  to 
sever  this  goodly  fellowship  of  assemblec^  princes.  I 
would  cut  oflT  my  left  hand  with  my  ri^ht,  could  my 
doing  so  attest  my  sincerity.  I  wilt  yield  up  volun- 
^  tarily.  all  right  to  command  in  the  host,  even  mine 
own  Hege  subjects.  They  shall  be  led  oy  such  sove- 
reigns as  you  may  nominate,  and  their  King,  over 
but  too  apt  to  exchange  the  leader's  batoon  for  the 
adventurer's  lance,  will  serve  under  the  banner  of 
Beau-Seant  among  the  Templars— ay,  or  under  that 
of  Austria,  if  Austria  will  name  a  brave  man  to  lead 
his  forces.  Or,  if  ye  are  yourselves  a-weary  of  this 
war,  and  feel  your  armour  chafiB  your  tender  bodies, 
leave  but  with  Richard  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
of  your  soldiers  to  work  out  the  accomplishment  of 
your  vow,  and  when  Zion  is  won,"  he  exclaimed, 
waving  his  hand  aloft,  as  if  displaying  the  standard  or 
the  Cross  over  Jerusalem—"  wheh  Zion  is  won.  we 
will  write  upon  her  gates,  kot  the  name  of  Richard 

.  Planiagenet,  but  of  those  generous  Princes  who  in- 
trusted him  with  the  means  of  conquest  f 

The  rough  eloquence  and  determined  expression 
01  the  military  monarch,  at  once  roused  the  drooping 
•pint*  of  <*»•  Crusaders,  reanimated  their  devotion. 
•  a.id,  fixing  their  attention  on  the  principal  object  of 
Ute  expedition,  made  most  of  them  who  were  present 
olubh  for  haymg  baaa  movad  by  such  petty  aubjecia 


of  oomplaint  as  had  befbia  angwwseJ  thsm.  Ifi 
caught  file  from  eyp.  voice  lent  eourase  to  ma. 
•They  resumed,  as  with  one  aocord,  the  war-uy  ait 
which  the  sermon  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  eefaod 
bi^ck,  and  shouted  aloud,  "Lead  na  on,  ^Jkm 
LionVheart— none  so  worthy  to  lead  when  fami 
men  follow.  Lead  us  on— to  Joniaalaiii— lo  Jen» 
leml  It  is  the  win  of  God— it  is  tho  will  of  God! 
Blessed  is  he  who  shall  lend  an  arm  to  its  fiiifilBcAt.^ 

The  shout,  bo  suddenly  and  generally  raised,  to 
heard  beyond  the  ring  of  seniinela  who  guaided  ita 
pavilion  of  Council,  and  spread  amoag  die  sokfaiBflf 
tl^,  host,  who,  inacdve  and  diqxritedbydisssseastf 
climate,  nad  begun,  like  their  leaders,  to  droopiami 
lution ;  but  the  reappearance  of  Ricbud  is  nxumi 
vigour,  and  the  well-known  about  which  echoed  fnm 
the  assembly  of  the  princes,  at  once  rekindlsd  ikm 
enthusiasm,  and  thousands  and  tsD»  of  thoonadi 
answered  with  the  same  shout  of  ^'Zion,  ZioaJ- 
War,  war  I— instant  battle  with  the  infidels!  hu^ 
will  of  Ood-it  is  the  will  of  Ood  1" 

The  acclamations  ftom  without  incraaL 

turn  the  enthusiasm  M^ch  prevailed  wiikia  the  ^. 
vilion.  Those  who  did  not  actually  eetch  the  hm 
weie  aftaid,  at  least  for  the  thna,  to  seem  oMatlm 
others.  There  was  no  more  speech  esoept  of  a  pmL 
advance  towards  Jerusalem  upon  the  ezpiiy  sf  te 
truces  and  the  measures  tobetaksQ  in  themeaaiiBi 
far  supplying  and  recruitiiw  the  amy.  The  taaA 
broke  up,  ailapparently  filled  with  tfaie  same  eaika» 
aistR  pun)oss^— -which,  howfsvar,  soon  iMled  ii  te 
bosom  01  most,  and  never  had  an  existenoeiaAK 
of  others. 

Of  tho  latter  class  wen  the  Msifois  Ooaradeiid 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templaia,  who  letsed  i»> 
gether  to  their  quanera  ill  at  aaao^  and  makmm 
with  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  I  ever  told  it  to  tbee^"  said  the  latter,  widitkaU 
sardonic  expression  peculiar  to  hina,  **  that  RkM 
would  bunt  through  the  flimsy  wilea  von  nmsd  k 
him,  as  would  a  lion  through  a  spkiflrs  web.  TWe 
seest  he  has  but  to  speak,  and  his  breath  agitatMaw 
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fickle  fools  as  easily  as  the  whiriwind  catdieik  sai- 
tered  straws,  and  sweeps  them  toeetlMr,  or  " 
them  at  itspleasura" 

"When  the  blast  has  passed  awi^^" 
"  the  straws,  which  it  made  dance  to 
settle  to  euth  again." 

"  But  know^st  ihou  not  beaides,"  aaidtheTVasriK 
"  that  it  seems,  if  this  new  porpoae  of  oownest  wi 
be  abandoned  and  pass  away,  mnd  eacti  nqpity  pas 
shall  again  be  left  to  such  gmdance  as  hiaow*  soav 
brain  can  supply,  Richard  may  yet  pTohebly  baam 
King  of  Jerusalem  by  compact,  and  emahaeh  im 
terms  of  treaty  with  the  Soldan,  which  Ihoa  tkfidr 
thought'st  him  so  likely  fo  spam  atT' 

"  Now,  by  Mahound  and  Termagaont,  for  ChniB 
oatlis  are  out  of  fashion,"  said  Conrade,  ''sair'at  Ai| 
the  proud  King  of  EogisAd  woaU  imite  his  khv 
wi'ii  a  heathen  Soldan  7--My  policy  threw  in  tei» 
gradient  to  make  the  whole  treaty  an  nhwniaaWi* 
him.— As  bad  for  us  that  he  become  oar  masisbf « 
agreement,  as  by  victory." 

"Thy  policy  hath  ill  calculated  Ridiawfadiiitisi, 
answered  the  Templar ;  "  I  know  his  mind  ^  t 
whisper  from  the  Archbishop.— And  then  thynsar 
stroke  respecting  yonder  banner— it  has  paaseiw 
with  no  more  renect  than  two  cubits  of  easMW 
silk  merited.  Marquis  Connde,  thy  wit  btai»l» 
halt— I  will  trust  thy  fine-spun  measorea  domM 
but  will  try  my  own.  Know^at  thoa  not  ibe  piib 
whom  the  Saracens  call  CharegiieaT'* 

"  Sorely,"  answered  the  Marouis:  diasr  aie  dsft- 
rate  and  besotted  enthusiasts,  who  devote  ib«  *■ 
to  the  advancement  of  religion— eomewhat  fikt1h» 
pIars--only  they  are  never  Known  to  paose  in  da  ob 
o£  their  calling." 

"Jest        " 
that one . 

the  name ^ , 

down  as  the  chief  enemy  of "^the  itoelero'  fbith.* 

"A  most  judicious  payniflL"  said  Conrade.  *^ 
Mahomet  send  him  his  paradise  for  a  rswsid  f  , 

"*  He  was  taken  in  thecampbyoadof  oarip^ 
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and,  in  prlnto  esainimtSoTt,  franktr  avowed  hU  fixed 
nd  detennined  puTpOM  to  nic;"  taid  the  Grrand 
Master. 
I  ** Now  the  Heavene  pardon  them  who  prevented  the 
pnrpoee  of  this  most  judiciouB  Charegite !"  answered 
Omrade. 

**  He  is  mf  prisoner,'*  added  the  Templar,  "  and  se- 
duded  from  speech  with  others,  as  thou  majrst  sup* 
poee~-but  prisons  have  been  broken" 

**  Chains  left  unlocked,  and  captives  have  escaped" 
-tnswered  the  Marquia  *'It  is  an  ancient  saying, 
BO  sure  dungeon  but  the  grave." 

'*  When  loose  he  resumes  his  quest"— continued  the 
roiiitsry  priest,  ^for  it  is  the  nature  of  this  sort  of 
bkMidhound  never  to  quit  the  slot  of  t\\e  prey  he  has 
onceseented." 

'*Sav  no  mors  of  it."  said  the  Maiqnis;  "I  see 
thy  policy—it  is  dreadful,  but  the  emeigency  is  im- 
iDineni." 

**!  only  told  thee  of  it,"  said  the  Templar,  "that 
(hou  ma  vst  keep  th  vself  on  thy  guard,  for  the  uproar 
will  be  drendful,  ana  there  is  no  knowing  on  whom 
the  English  may  vent  their  rage— Ay,  and  there  is 
another  risk— my  pa^  knows  the  counsels  of  this 
Ghaiegita,"  he  continued t  "and  moreover,  he  is  a 
peevioh,  self-wilted  ibol,  whom  I  would  I  were  rid  of, 
as  he  thwarts  me  by  presuming  to  see  with  his  own 
fyes,  not  mine.  But  our  holy  Order  gives  me  power 
to  pot  a  remedy  to  such  inconvenience.  Or  stay— 
the  Saracen  may  find  a  ^ood  dagger  m  his  cell,  and 
I  warrant  you  he  uses  it  as  he  breaks  forth,  which 
win  be  of  a  surety  so  soon  as  the  page  enters  with  his 
Ibod." 

"  It  will  give  the  affair  a  cokwr,"  said  Conrade ; 
"andyfet"-- — 

**Yet  and  fric/,**  said  the  Templar,  "are  words  for 
^la— wise  men  neither  hcsiute  nor  retract— they 
reaolTe  and  they  execute." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WiMii  bMvty  1««d9  the  tioii  tn  her  toiljL 
Rich  are  h»r  ehamM,  he  dare  notraiM  nli  maM, 
Far  Um  o&pand  the  terror  of  hia  tutgK 
Bo  great  Alcidea  made  his  club  a  dietaif, 
And  npua  to  pleaae  fair  Oniphale.-.iaMqfaKms. 

RidLARDw  the  unaospiciousobject  of  the  dark  treach- 
ery deiaiied  in  the  closing  part  of  the  last  chapter, 
having  effected,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  tnnm- 
^nt  union  of  the  Crusading  princes,  in  a  resolution 
to  prosecvte  the  war  with  vigour,  had  it  next  at  heart 
to  establish  tranquillity  in  his  own  family;  and  now 
that  he  could  jiidge  more  temperately,  to  inquire  dfs- 
tmctly  into  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  loss  of  his 
banner,  and  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  ibe  connex- 
ion betwixt  his  kinswoman  Edith,  and  the  banished 
adventurer  from  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  the  Queen  and  her  household  were 
atartled  with  a  visit  IVom  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  re- 
queaiinK  the  present  attendance  of  the  Lady  Calista 
of  Mootfaucon,  the  Queen's  principal  bower-woinaD, 
upon  King  Richord. 

"What  ami  to  say,  madam'?"  said  the  trembling 
attendant  to  the  Queen.    "  He  wiU  slay  us  all." 

**Nay,  fear  not,  mt^dam,"  said  De  Vaux,  "His 
Majesty  hath  spared  the  lile  of  the  Scottish  knight, 
who  was  the  chief  offender,  and  Ivstowed  him  upon 
the  Moorish  nhysiciaifr— he  will  not  be  severe  upon  a 
ladv  though  faulty:" 

*^Devi0e  some  cunning  tale,  wench,"  said  Beren^ 
learia.  "  My  husband  hath  too  little  time  to  make 
iDouirf  into  the  truth." 

^Tell  the  tale  as  it  really  happened,"  said  Edith, 
**ieatItelli(forthee." 

^  With  humble  permission  of  her  Majestv,"  said  De 
Vaux,  *'  I  would  say  Lady  Rditfa  advisetn  well ;  for 
although  King  Richard  is  pleased  to  believe  what  it 
plmwes  your  Grace  to  tell  him,  vet  1  doubt  his  having 
the  same  deference  for  the  Lady  Calista,  and  in  this 
capeeial  matter." 

^*  The  Lord  of  Gilsland  is  right,"  said  the  Lady  Ca- 
lista, moch  agitated  at  the  thoughts  of  the  invpstiga- 
lioft  which  was  to  takeplacaf  *'antl,  besides,  if  I  had 
I  of  miad  enough  to  forgo  a  plausible  alor}', 
90 


beshrew  me  if  I  think  I  should  haye  the  ocmraga  la 
tell  it." 

In  this  candid  humour,  the  Lady  Calista  waa  ooa- 
ducted  by  De  Vaux  to  the  King,  and  made,  aa  aha 
had  proposed,  a  full  confeasion  of  the  decoy  bv  wbidi 
the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the  Leopard  had  been  in^ 
duced  to  desert  his  post ;  exculpating  the  Lady  Edithi 


would  appear  the  most  venial  in  the  eyes  of  Cmnr  de 
Lion.  In  truth,  Richard  was  a  fond-^ahnoot  an  uxo- 
rious husband.  The  firet  bunt  of  his  wrath  had  long 
since  passed  away,  and  he  was  not  disposed  severely 
ta  censure  what  could  not  now  be  amended.  The 
wily  Lady  Calista,  accustomed  from  her  eaiUasI 
childhood  to  fathom  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  and 
watch  the  indications  of  a  sovereign's  will,  hastened 
back  to  the  Queen  with  the  speed  of  a  lapwingj 
charged  with  the  King's  commanda  that  she  sbould 
expect  a  speedy  visit  from  him ;  to  which  the  bower- 
lady  added  a  commentary  founded  on  her  own  ob- 
servation, tending  to  show  that  Richard  meant  juat 
to  preserve  so  much  severity  as  might  bring  bis  loyal 
conson  to  repent  of  her  frolic,  and  then  to  exiena  to 
her  and  all  concerned,  hia gracious  paidon. 

**  Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner,  wench  1"  said  the 
Qoeen,  much  relieved  by  this  intelligence;  "beUeva 
me,  that,  great  oomniander  as  he  is,  Kichaid  wilffifid 
it  hard  to  circumvent  us  in  this  matter;  and  that,  as 
thePyrenean  ahepherds  are  wont  to  say  in  my  native 
Navarre,  many  a  one  comes  for  wool,  and  goes  back 
shorn." 

Having  possessed  herself  of  all  the  uiformatioa 
which  Calista  could  communicate,  the  royal  Bersp- 
garia  arrayed  herself  in  her  moat  becoming  dres^ 
and  awaited  with  confidence  the  arrival  of  thehanHc 
Richard. 

He  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  the  situation  oft 
prince  entering  an  offending  province,  in  the  oonfi-' 
dence  that  his  business  will  only  be  to  inffict  rebukf^ 
and  receive  submission,  when  he  unexpectedly  fijuds 
it  in  a  slate  of  complete  defiance  and  insurrection. 
Rerengaria  well  knew  the  power  of  her  charma  and 
the  extent  of  Richard'a  affection,  and  felt  assured  tha^ 
she  could  make  her  own  terms  good,  now  that  the 
firet  tremendous  explosion  of  his  anger  had  expended 
itself  without  miscnieU  Far  fh>m  listening  to  the 
King's  hitended  rebuke,  aa  what  the  levity  oflier  con- 
duct had  justly  deserved  she  extenuated,  nay  do- 
fended,  as  a  harmless  frohc,  that  whieh  she  waa 
accused  of.  She  denied,  indeed,  with  many  a  prottf 
form  of  negatiori,  that  she  had  directed  Nectabanoa 
absolutely  to  entice  the  knight  farther  than  the  brink 
of  the  Mount  on  which  he  kept  watch— and  indeed  . 
this  was  so  far  true,  that  she  had  not  designed  S« 
Kenneth  to  be  introduced  into  her  tent,->and  then, 
eloquent  in  urging  her  own  defence^  the  Queen  was 
far  more  so  in  pressing  upon  Richard  the  chsiga  o' 
unkindnesa,  in  refusing;  hc^  so  poor  a  boon  as  the  life 
of  an  unfortunate  knight,,  who,  by  her  thoughttesrt 

{>rank,  had  been  brought  within  the  danger  of  martial 
aw.  She  wept  and  sobbed  while  she  enlarged  on , 
her  husband's  obduracy  on  this  score,  as  a  rigmir 
which  had  threatened  to  make  her  unhappy  for  life, 
whenever  she  sbould  refiect  that  she  had  given,  un 
thinkingly.  the  remote  cause  for  such  a  tragedy.  TV) 
viaion  of  the  slaughtered  victim  would  have  hauntal 
her  dreama— nay,  for  aught  she  knew,  since  such 
things  often  bappeneo,  bis  actual  spectre  might  have 
stood  by  her  waking  couch.  To  all  t^iia  misery  of  the 
mind  was  she  exposed  by  the  seventy  of  one.  wfa^ 
while  he  pretended  to  dote  upon  her  slightest  glance, 
would  not  forego  one  act  of  poor  revenge,  though  th? 
issue  was  to  render  her  miserable. 

All  this  flow  of  feipale  eloquence  waa  accompanieil 
with  the  nsual  arguments  of  teara  and  aighs,  and  ut- 
tered with  duch  tone  and  ectbn,  aa  seemed  to  show 
that  the  Queen*s  resentment  ilrose  neither  from  pride 
nor  Bullenness,  but  fit>m  feelings  hurt  at  finding  her 
consequence  with  her  husband  leas  than  she  had  «k- 
pected  to  possess.  •  ' 

The  good  King  Richard  waa  considerably  embar 
rasaed    He  tried  in  vain  ta  naaaa  with  obs^  wliaai 
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f«i7  jealousy  of  h»  sffection  rendered  her  incapable 
df  listening  to  argument,  nor  could  he  bring  himself 
to  use  the  restraint  of  lawful  authority  to  a  creature 
so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  her  unreasonable  displea^ 
aura  He  was,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  defensive,  eo- 
deavoured  gentlv  to  chide  her  suspicions,  and  soothe 
her  displeasure,  and  recalled  to  her  mind  that  she 
need  not  look  back  upon  the  past  with  recollections 
fither  of  remorse  or  supernatural  fear,  since  Sir  Ken- 
iMlh  was  alive  and  well,  and  had  been  bestowed  by 
mm  upon  the  great  Arabian  physician,  who,  doubt- 
lesB,  of  all  men,  knew  best  how  to  keep  him  hvmg. 
Bat  this  seemed  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  the 
Uueen's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  the  idea  of  a  Saraqcn 
—a  mediciner— obtaining  a  boon,  for  which,  with 
bare  bead,  and  on  bended  knee,  she  had  petitioned 
her  husband  in  vain.  At  this  new  chares,  Richard's 
patience  began  rather  to  five  way^and  no  said,  in  a 
serious  tone  of  voice,  "Berengana,  the  physician 
aaved  my  life.  If  it  is  of  value  in  your  eyes,  you  will 
not  Rrudge  him  a  higher  recompense  than  the  only 
one  1  could  pcevail  on  him  to  accept." 
.  The  Queen  was  satisfied  she  had  urged  her  coquet- 
tiah  displeasure  to  die  verge  of  safety. 
»  **My  Richard,"  she  said,  why  brought  you  not 
that  sage  to  me,  that  England's  Queen  might  show 
liow  she  esteemed  him,  who  could  save  from  extinc- 
tion the  lamp  of  chivalry,  the  glory  of  England,  and 
the  tight  of  poor  Berengaria's  life  and  hope  7" 
'  In  a  word,  the  matrimonial  dispute  was  ended ;  but, 
that  some  penalty  mij^ht  be  paid  to  justice,  both  King 
and  Queen  accorded  m  laying  the  whole  blame  on 
the  agent  Nectabanus,  who  (the  Queen  being  by  this 
time  well  weary  of  the  poor  dwarfs  humour)  was, 
with  his  royal  consort  Ooenevra,  lentenced  to  be 
Jbanished  from  the  Court;  and  the  unlucky  dwarf 
t»i/«  escaped  a  supplementary  whipping,  from, the 
Queen's  assurances  that  ho  had  already  sustained 
personal  chastisement.  It  was  decreed  larther.  that 
as  an  envoy  was  shortly  to  be  despatched  to  Salaoin, 
acquainting  him  with  the  reaolution  of  the  Council  to 
nesume  hostilities  so  soon  as  the  truce  was  ended, 
and  as  Richard  proposed  to  send  a  valuable  present 
to  the  Soldan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  highliencfit 
he  had  derived  from  the  services  of  El  Hakim,  the 
two  unhappy  creatures  should  be  added  to  it  as  curi- 
osities, which,  from  their  extremely  grotesque  sppear- 
ance,  and  the  shattered  state  of  their  intellect,  were 
gilts  that  might  well  pass  between  sovereign  and 
flovereign. 

Richard  had  that  day  yet  another  female  encounter 
tofliistain;  but  he  advanced  to  it  with  comparative 
indifference,  for  Edith,  though  beautiful,  and  highly 
eateemed  by  her  royal  relative— nay.  although  she  nad 
firom  his  unjust  suspicions  actually  sustained  the 
injury  of  which  Bercngaria  only  afibcted  to  complain, 
Mi  was  neither  Richard's  wife  nor  mistress  and  he 
feared  her  reproaches  less,  although  founded  in  rea- 
*aon,  than  those  of  the  Queen,  though  unjust  and 
fantastical.  Having  requested  to  apeak  with  her 
apart,  he  was  ushered  into  her  apartment,  adjoining 
that  of  the  Queen,  whose  two  female  Coptish  slaves 
,  remained  on  their  knees  in  the  most  remote  comer 
*  goring  the  interview.  A  thin  black  veil  extended 
Its  ample  folds  over  the  tall  and  graceful  form  of 
the  high'bom  maiden,  and  she  wore  not  upon  her 
person  any  female  ornament  of  what  kind  soever. 
She  arose  and  made  a  low  reverence  when  Richard 
entered,  resumed  her  seat  at  his  command,  and, 
when  he  sat  down  beside  her,  waited,  without  utter- 
ing a  syllabloi  until  he  should  communicate  his 
pleasure. 

Riqhard,  whose  custom  it  was  to  be  familiar  with 
Edith,  as  their  relatwnship  authorized,  fdt  this  recep- 
tion chilling,  and  opened  the  oonversatibn  with  some 
embarrassment. 

'Our  fair  cousin,"  he  at  length  said,  "  is  angry  with 
«8 :  and  we  own  that  strong  circumstances  have 
■idaoed  us,  without  cause,  to  suspect  her  of  conduct 
«iien  to  what  we  have  ever  known  in  her  course  of 
jfe.  But  while  we  walk  in  thia  misty  valley  of  hu- 
manilv,  men  will  mistake  shadows  for  substanoes. 
Can  my  feir  cousin  not  forgive  her  somewhat  vehe- 
jlMiit  kinsman,  Riehaid  1" 


"Who  can  re&wtiomyen&M  to  Ridtard^"  answer- 
ed Edith,  "provided  Richard  can  obtain  pardon  oi 
the  mngr 

"Come,  my  kinswoman,"  replied  Cceur  de  Lion, 
"  this  is  all  too  solemn.  By  Our  Lady,  such  a  mol- 
ancholy  countenance,  and  this  ample  sable  veil  might 
make  men  think  thou  wert  a  new-made  widow,  or 
had  lost  a  betrothed  lover,  at  leasL  Cheer  up— thou 
hast  heard  doubtless  that  there  is  no  real  cause  ibr 
wo— why  then  keep  up  the  form  of  mourning?" 

"  For  the  departed  honour  of  Plantagcnet— ior  the 
gjory  which  hath  left  my  father^s  housa" 

Richard  frowned.  "  Departed  honour  1  glory  which 
hath  left  our  house  1"— ha  repeated,  angrily;  "but 
my  cousin  Edith  is  privileged.  1  have  judfiiod  her 
too  hastily,  bhe  has  therefore  a  right  to  deem  of 
me  too  harshly.  But  tell  me  at  least  in  what  I  have 
faulted." 

"PlantageneC'  said  Edith,  "should  have  dther 
pardoned  an  offence,  or  punished  it  It  misbecomes 
him  to  assign  free  men.  Christians,  and  brave  knights, 
to  the  fetters  of  the  infidels.  It  becomes  him  not  to 
compromise  and  barter,  or  to  grant  life  under  the  for- 
feiture of  liberty.  To  have  doomed  the  unfortunate  to 
death  might  have  been  severity,  but  had  a  show  of 
justice ;'  to  condemn  him  to  slavery  and  exile,  was 
barefaced  tyranny." 

"I  see,  my  fair  coosiiL"  said  Richard,  "  you  are  of 
those  pretty  ones  who  think  an  absent  lover  as  bad 
as  none,  or  as  a  dead  one.  Be  patient ;  half  a  soore 
of  light  horsemen  may  yet  foUow  and  redeem  thv 
error,  if  thy  gallant  have  m  keeping  any  secret  whicb 
might  render  his  death  more  convenient  than  his 
banishment" 

"  Peace  with  thy  scnrrile  jests  1"  answered  EdidL 
colouring  deeply—"  Think  rather,  that  for  the  indiff' 
ence  of  thy  mood  thou  bnst  lopped  from  this  great 
enterprise  one  goodly  limb,  deprived  the  Cross  of 
one  of  its  most  nrave  supporter^  and  placed  a  serv- 
ant of  Che  true  God  in  the  hands,  of  the  heathen ; 
hast  given,  too,  to  minds  as  suspicious  as  thou  hast 
shown  thine  own  in  this  matter,  some  right  to  say, 
that  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  banished  the  bravest  sol- 
dier in  his  camp,  lest  his  name  m  battle  migtit  match 
hia  own." 

"I— I!"  exclaimed  Richard,  now  indeed  greatly 
moved— "am  I  one  to  be  Jearous  of  renown l—i 
would  he  were  here  to  profess  such  an  equality  I  I 
would  waive  my  rank  and  my  crown,  and  meet  nim, 
manlike,  in  'the  lists,  that  it  might  appear  whether 
Richard  Plantagenet  had  room  to  fear  or  to  envy 
the  prowess  or  mortal  man.  Come,  Edith,  thou 
think'st  not  as  thou  say'st  Let  not  anger  or  grief 
for  the  absence  o{  thy  lover,  make  thee  unjust  to  thf 
kinsman,  who,  notwithstanding  all  thy  tetchincss^ 
values  thy  good  report  as  high  as  that  of  any  one 
living." 

"The  abaence  of  my  lover  9"  said  the  Lady  Edith. 
"  But  yea— he  may  be  well  termed  my  k>ver,  who  ha^i 
paid  so  dear  for  the  tide.  Unworthy  as  I  might  be  ot 
such  homage,  I  was  to  him  like  a  hght,  lesding  him 
forward  in  the  noble  path  of  chivalry ;  but  that  I  for- 
got my  rank,  or  that  he  presumed  beyond  his,  is  falase, 
were  a  king  to  speak  it''  « 

"  My  fair  cousin,"  said  Richard,  "  do  not  put  words 
in  my  mouth  which  I  have  not  spoken.  I  said  not 
you  bad  graced  this  man  beyond  the  favour  which  a 
good  knight  may  earn,  even  from  a  princess,  what- 
ever be  his  native  condition.  But,  by  Our  Ladjr^I 
know  something  of  this  love-gear— it  begins  with 
mute  respect  and  distant  reverence ;  but  when  oppor- 
tunities occur^  familiarity  increases,  and  so— But  it 
skills  not  talkmg  with  one  who  thinks  herself  wiser 
than  all  the  world-" 

"  My  kinsman's  councils  I  willingly  listen  to,  when 
thjey  are  such,"  said  Edith,  "  as  convey  no  insult  to 
my  rank  and  character." 

^' Kings,  my  fair  cousin,  do  not  council,  but  rslhsi 
command,"  said  Richard. 

"Soldans  do  indeed  command,"  said  Edith,  "but 
it  is  because  they  have  slaves  to  govern." 

"Come,  you  might  learn  to  lay  aside  this  scorn  of 
Soldanrie,  when  you  hold  so  high  of  a  Scot"  said  the 
King.    "  I  hold  Saladin  to  be  truer  to  his  woid  than 
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this  wniiani  of  Scotland,  who  mnst  needs  be  called  a 
Lion,  foraooth— he  hath  foully  faulted  towards  me,  in 
failing  to  send  the  auxiliary  tm  he  promised.  Let  me 
leU  thee,  Edith,  thou  mays!  live  to  prefer  a  true  Turk 
to  a  false  Scot." 

'•  No— never !"  answered  Edith—**  not  should  Rich- 
ard himself  embrace  the  false  religion,  which  he 
crossed  the  seas  to  expel  from  Palesnne." 

"  Thou  wilt  have  the  last  word,"  said  Richard,  "  and 
thou  shalt  have  it.  Kven  think  of  me  what  thou  wilt. 
pretty  Rdith.  I  shall  not  forget  that  we  are  near  and 
dear  cousins." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  leave  in  fair  fashion,  but  very 
little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 

It  was. the  fourth  day  after  Sir  Kenneth  bad  been 
dismissed  from  the  camp ;  and  Kins  Richard  sat  in 
his  pavilion,  enjoying  an  evening  Breeze  from  the 
west,  which,  witn  unusual  coolness  on  her  wings, 
seemed  breathed  from  merry  England  for  the  refrrsh- 
ment  of  her  adventurous  monarch,  as  he  was  gradu- 
ally recoverin/?-the  full  strength  which  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  his  sigantic  projects.  There  was  no  one 
with  him,  De  Yaux  having  been  sent  to  Ascalon  to 
bring  up  reinforcements  and  supplies  of  military  mu- 
nition, and  most  of  his  other  attendants  being  occu- 
pied in  different  deparunent&  all  preparing  for  the 
re-opetiing  of  hostilities,  and  lor  a  grand  preparatory 
review  of  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  next  da  v.  The  King  sat,  listening  to 
(he  busy  hum  among  the  soldiery,  the  clatter  from  the 
foigea,  where  horse-shoes  w^  preparing,  and  from 
the  tenia  of  the  armourers,  who  were  repairing  har- 
ness— the  voice  of  the  soldiers  too,  as  they  passed  and 
repassed,  was  loud  and  cheerful,  carrying  with  its  very 
tode  an  assurance  of  high  and  excited  courage,  and 
an  omen  of  approaching  victory.  While  Richard's 
ear  drank  in  these  sounds  with  delight,  and  while  he 
yielded  hirfiself  to  the  visions  of  conquest  and  of  glory 
which  they  suggested,  an  eooery  lold  him  that  a  mes- 
senger firom  Saladin  waited  without .       ,       ,     . 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  King,  "and  with 
doe  honoer.  JoBceiine." 

The  English  knight  accordingly  introduced  a  per- 
son, apparently  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  Nubian 
slave,  whose  appearance  was  nevertheless  highly  in- 
tereating.  He  was  of  superb  stature  and  nobly  formed, 
and  his  commanding  features,  although  almost  jet- 
black,  showed  nothing  of  negro  descent.  He  wore 
over  nts  coal-black  locks  a  milk-white  turban,  and 
over  bis  shoulders  a  short  mantle  of  the  same  colour. 
open  in  front  and  at  the  sleeves,  under  which  appeared 

R  doublet  of  dressed  leopard's  skin  reaching  within  a 
andbreadth  of  the  knee.  The  rest  of  his  niuscular 
limbs,  both  le^  and  arros,  were  bare,  (soeptiog  that 
be  bad  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  wore  a  collar  and 
bracelets  of  silver.  A  straight  broadsword,  with  a 
handle  of  boxwood,  and  a  sheath  covered  with  snake- 
skin,  was  suspended  from  his  waist  In  his  right 
hand  be  held  a  short  javelin,  with  a  broad,  bright, 
steel  bead,  of  a  span  in  length,  and  in  his  left  he  Jed, 
by  a  leash  of  twisted  silk  and  goU,  a  laige  and  noble 
stajE'hound." 

,  The  messenger  prostrated  himself,  at  the  same 
time  partially  uncovering  his  shoulders,  in  signof  hu- 
miliation, and  having  touched  the  earth  with  his  fore- 
head, arose  so  far  as  to  rest  on  one  knee,  while  he  de- 
livered to  the  Kin^  a  silken  napkin,  enclosing  another 
of  cloth  of  goU,  withm  which  was  a  letter  from  Sala- 
din in  the  ori^nal  Arabic,  with  a  translation  into 
Norman-English,  which  may  be  modernized  thns:^ 
"  Saladin,  King  of  Kings,  to  Melecb  Rio,  the  Lion 
«f  England.  Whereas,  we  are  informed  by  thy  last 
message,  that  thou  hast  chosen  war  rather  than 
peace,  and  onr  enmity  rather  than  our  friendship,  ive 
account  thee  as  one  Blinded  in  this  matter,  and  tnist 
aborily  to  convince  thee  of  rhino  error,  by  the  help  of 
our  invincible  forces  of  the  thouband  tribes^  when 
Mobamnxd,  the  Prophet  of  God  and  Allah,  the  God 
<  of  the  Prophet,  shall  judge  the  controversy  betwixt  us. 
Tn  what  remains,  we  make  nobk)  account  of  thee, 
and  of  the  gifka  which  thou  hast  sent  us,  and  of  the 
tv(-o  dwaiifs,  singular  in  their  deibrroity  as  Ysop,  and 
mirthful  as  the  lute  of  Isaack.  And  in  requital  of 
(hose  tokens  from  tha  (jeasure-bouae  of  thy  bounty, 
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behold  we  have  sent  thee  a  Nubian  slave, 

Zohauk,  of  whom  judge  not  by  his  complexion,  ac- 
cording to  the  foolish  ones  of  the  earth,  in  respect  mo 
dark-rmded  fruit  hath  the  most  exquisite  flavour. 
Kaow  that  he  is  strong  to  execute  the  will  of  his 
master,  as  Rustan  of  Zabk^stan ;  also  he  is  wise  to 
give  counsel  when  thou  shalt  learn  to  hold  coromuiu- 
cation  with  him,  for  the  Lord  of  Speech  hath  bMn 
stricken  with  silence  betwixt  the  ivory  walls  of  ¥is 

Ealace.  We  commend  him  to  thy  care,  hoping  cho 
our  maynot  be  distant  >yben  he  may  render  thee 
good  service.  And  herewith  we  bid  tnee  farewetl; 
trusting  that  our  most  holy  Prophet  may  yet  call  theo 
to  a  sight  of  the  truth,  failmg  which  illumination,  our 
desire  is,  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  thy  royal  beallb, 
that  Allah  may  judge  between  thee  and  us  in  a  plain 
field  of  battle.^ 

And  the  missive  was  sanctbned  by  the  signataio 
and  seal  of  the  Soldan 

Richard  surveved  the  Nubian  in  sflence  as  hastooa 
before  hinu  his  looks  bent  upon  the  ground,  his  armo 
folded  on  nis  bosom,  with  the  appearance  of  a  Uoek 
marble  statue  of  the  most  exquisite  workman^p^ 
waiting  life  from  the  touch  of  a  Prometheus;  tlio 
King  of  England,  who,  as  it  was  emphatically  aaid 
of  his  successor  Henry  the  Eighth,  loved  to  look  upon 
A  MAN,  was  well  pleased  with  the  thewes,  sinews,  and 
symmetry  of  him  whom  he  now  surveyed,  and  ques 
noned  him  in  the  lingua  Franca,  "Art  thott. a  pa ■ 
gan  7'* 

The  slave  shook  his  head,  and  raising  hie  fii^^er^to 
his  brow,  crossed  himself  in  token  of  bis  ChrisUanity, 
then  resumed  his  posture  of  motionless  humility. 

**A  Nubian  Chnstian,  doubtless,"  sail  Richoid, 
"  and  mutilated  of  the  organ  of  speech  by  these  hea- 
then dogsl" 

The  mute  again  slowly  shook  his  head,  in  Ujkwof 
negative  pointed  with  bis  forefinger  to  Heaven,  and 
then  laid  it  upon  his  own  lips. 

"  I  understand  tbce^"  said  Richard :  "  thou  dost 
Bulfer  under  the  infliction  of  Grod,  not  by  the  crw»ty 
of  man.  Canst  tbou  clean  an  armoor  and  belt,  and 
buckle  it  in  time  of  need  1" 

The  mute  nodded,  and  stepping  towards  the  coat 
of  mail,  which  hung  with  the  shield  and  helmet  of  iho 
chivalrous  monarch,  iipon  the  pillar  of  the  tent,  he 
handled  it  with  such  nicety  of  address^  as  sufficienuy 
to  show  that  he  fully  understood  the  ousiness  of  tbo 
armour-bearer. 

"Tbou  art  an  apt,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  uaeAil 
knave— thou  shalt  wait  in  my  chambeE,  and  on  my 
person  "  said  the  Kinfe  "  to  anew  how  much  I  vabo 
the  gift  of  the  royal  SoTdao.  If  thou  hast  no  tongue, 
it  follows  thou  canst  carry  no  tales,  neither  provoko 
me  to  be  sudden  by  any  unfit  reply." 

The  Nubian  again  prostrated  himself  till  hia  brow 
touched  the  earth,  then  stood  eirect,  at  some  pacoadio- 
tant,  as  waiting  for  his  new  masters  commands. 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  oommenoe  thy  office  presentlm" 
said  Richard,  "  for  I  see  a  speck  of  rust  darkening  on 
that  shield ;  and  when  I  shake  it  in  the  face  of  Sala- 
din, it  should  be  bright  and  unsullied  as  the  Soldan'o 
honour  and  mine  own." 

A  horn  was  winded  without,  and  presently  Sir 
Henry  Neville  entered  with  a  racket  of  despatcbea.*-^ 
"  From  England,  my  k)rd,"  he  aaid  as  he  delivor- 
edit 

"  From  'England— our  own  England !"  repeated 
Richard,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  enthusiasm— "Alas  t 
they  little  think  how  hard  their  Sovereign  has  been 
beset  by  sickness  and  sorrow— faint  friends  and  for- 
ward enemies."  Then  opening  the  despatches,  ho 
said,  hastily,  "Hal"  this  comes  from  no  peacelul 
land— they  too  have  their  feuda.— Neville,  bejgoiie-^I 
must  peruse  these  tidings  alon&  and  at  leisore." 

Neville  withdrew  accordingly,  and  Richard  woo 
soon  absorbed  in  the  melaneholy  detaila  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  from  Engfand,  concerning  tho 
factions  that  were  teaiing  to  pieces  nis  nvtive  domi- 
nions—thedisunion  of  his  brothers.  John  and  GeqAey, 
and  the  quamels  of  both  with  the  Hijdi  Justidary 
Longcha  mp>  Bishop  of  Ely,— the  oppressions  pracdsed 
by  the  noblts  upon  the  peasantry,  and  rsbellkm  6f  tho 
latter  against  their  masters,  which  had  produced  c 
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where  scenes  of  discord,  and  in  some  instances  the 
flffiision  of  blood.  DetailB  of  incidents  mortifying,  to 
his  pride,  and  derogatory  from  his  authority,,  were  in- 
termingled with  the  earnest  advice  of  his  wisest  and 
most  attached  counsellors,  that  he  should  presently 

'  return  to  En'gland,  as  his  presence  offered  the  only 
hope  of  saving  the  kingdom  from  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  discord,  of  which  France  and  Scotland  were 
likely  to  avail  themselves.  Filled  with  the  most  pain- 
ful amciety,  Richard  read,  and  again  read,  the  ill- 
omened  fettersi,  compared  the  mtellu^ce  which  some 
of  them  contained  with  the  same  facts  as  differently 
stated  in  others,  and  soon  became  totally  insensible  to 
whatever  was  passing  around  him.  although  seated, 

•  for  the  sake  of  ooolness,  close  to  tne  entrance  of  his 
tent,  and  having  the  curtains  withdrawn,  so  that  he 
could  see  and  be  seen  by  the  guards  and  others  who 
wore  stationed  without 

Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion,  and  bussed 
with  the  task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the 
Nubian  8lav&  with  his  back  rather  turned  towards 
the  King.  He  had  finished  adiusting  and  cleaning 
the  hauberk  and  brigandine,  and.  was  now  busilv  em- 
ployed on  a  broad  pavesse,  or  buckler,  of  unusual  size, 
and  covered  with  steel-plating,  which  Richard  often 
uaed  in  reconnoitring,  or  aAually  storming,  fortified 
places,  as  a  more  efTeetual  protection  against  missile 
wsapons.  than  the  narrow  triangidar  shield  tised  on 
horstoback.  This  pavesse  bore  neither  the  royal  lions 
of  BoglancL  nor  any  other  device,  to  attract  the  ob- 

'  iervation  of  the  defenders  of  the  walls  against  which 
it  was  advanced ;  the  care,  therefore,  of  tne  armourer 
was  addressed  to  causing  its  surface  to  shine  as  bright 
«s  onrstal,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  suc- 
osssfttt.  Beyond  the  Nubian,  and  scarce  visible  from 
without,  lay  the  large  dog,  which  might  be  termed  his 
brother  slave,  and  which,  as  if  he  felt  awed  by  being 
transfbrred  to  a  royal  owner,  was  couched  close  to  the 
side  of  the  mute,  with^head  and  ears  on  the  ground, 
and  his  limbs  and  tail  drawn  close  around  and  under 
him. 

WhUe  the  Monarch  md  his  new  attendant  were 
thus  occupied,  another  actor  crept  i^n  the  scene,  and 

'  tniBgled  among  the  group  of  English  yeomen,  about 

'  a  score  of  whom,  respecting  the  unusually  pensive 
posture  and  close  occupation  of  their  sovereign,  were, 
eontrary  to  their  wont,  keeping  a  silent  guard  in  front 

'  of  his  tent  It  was  not,  however,  more  vigilant  than 
usual.    Some  were  playing  at  games  of  hazard  with 

'  amail'  pebbles,  others  sbohiB  together  in  whispers  of 
the  approaching  day  of  battle,  and  several  lay  asleep, 
their  bulky  limbs  folded  in  then*  green  mantles. 

Amid  these  careless  warders  glided  the  puny  form 
of  a  little  old  Turk,  poorly  dressed  like  a  marabout  or 
santon  of  the  des^  a  sort  of  enthusiasts,  who  some- 

'.  times  ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders,  though 
traated  always  with  conlumelv,  and  often  with  vio- 
lence. Indeed,  the  luxury  and  profligate  indulgence 
of  the  Christian  leaders  had  occasioned  a  motley  con- 
oourae  in  their  tents,  of  musicians,  courtezans,  Jewish 
anerchants,  Copts,  Turks,  and  all  thi  varied  refuse  of 
the  Rastern  nations ;  so  that  the  caAan  and  turban, 
though  to  drive  both  from  the  Holy  Land  was  thepro- 
Ibaaed  object  of  the  expedition,  were  nevertheless 
neither  an  uncommon  nor  an  alarming  sight  in  the 
camp  of  the  Crusaders.  When,  however,  the  little 
msignificant  figure  we  have  described  approached  so 
nigh  as  to  receive  eome  interruption  from  the  warders, 

:  hs  dashed  his  dusky  green  turban  from  his  head, 
sheared  that  his  beard  and  eyebrows  were  shaved  like 
those  of  a  professed  buffoon,  and  that  the  expression 
^f  his  fkntastic  and  writben  features,  as  well  as  of  his 
littk  black  eyes,  which  glittered  like  jet,  was  that  of 
a  crazed  imagination. 

^  Dance,  marabout"  cried  the  soldiers,  acquainted 
With  the  manners  of  these  wandering  enthusiasts ^ 


"danoe,  or  we  will  scourge  thee  with  our  bowstrings, 
till  ^ou  spm  as  never  top  did  under  schoolboy's  lash.'* 
"^Thus  shouted  the  reckless  warders,  as  much  de- 


lighted at  having  a  subject  to  tease,  as  a  child  when 
ha  ealrhesa  butterfly,  or  a  schoolboy  upon  discovering 
a  bird's  nest 

The  marabout  as  if  happy  to  do  thdr  behests, 
hounded  fiom  the  earth,  and  spun  his  giddy  round 


before  them  with  singular  agility,  which,  when  coi- 
trasted  with  bis  slight  and  wasted  fig;ure,  and  dam- 
nudve  appearance,  made  him  resemble  a  withcnd 
leaf  twined  round  and  around  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winter's  breeze.  His  single  lock  of  hair  stivamri 
upwards  from  his  bald  and  shaven  head,  as  if  sow 
genie  upheld  him  by  its  and  indeed  it  seemed  tsU 
supernatural  art  were  necessary  to  the  exeeotion  d 
the  wild  whirling  dance,  in  which  scarce  the  lipase 
of  the  performer  was  seen  to  touch  die  groaad 
Amid  the  vagaries  of  bis  performance^  be  tw  hm 
and  there,  from  one  spot  to  another,  tfill  approad- 
ing,  however,  though  almost  imperoeorMy,  to  Qe 
entrance  of  the  royal  tent;  so  that,  wnen  at  hsga 
he  sunk  exhaustea  on  the  earthy  after  two  or  tbnee 
bounds  still  higher  than  those  which  he  had  yet  ev- 
cuted,  he  was  not  above  thirty  yards  fk»m  the  Klog^i 
person. 

"Give  him  water,"  said  one  yeoman  j  "  they  alvap 
crave  a  drink  after  then*  merry-go-round." 

"  Aha,  water,  say's!  thou,  Long  Allen  ?"— exefasa- 
ed  another  archer,  with  a  most  scornful  emphaasN 
the  despised  element ;  "  how  wcnldse  Uke  each  htn- 
rage  thyself,  after  such  a  morrice  dancing  T* 

'^  The  devil  a  water-drop  begets  herei*'  said  a  tfeii 
"We  will  teach  tlie  li^t-footed  old  infidel  to  bei 
good  Christian^  and  drmk  wine  of  Cypma." 

"  Ay.  ay,"  said  a  fourth ;  "  and  in  case  he  be  resdw 
fetch  tnou  Dick  Hunter's  horn,  that  he  drenches  ha 
mare  withal," 

A  circle  was  instantly  formed  aroond  the  pnt- 
trate  and  exhausted  dervise,  and  while  one  tall  fea- 
man  raised  his  feeble  form  from  the  j^raaiid,  anom 
presented  to  him  a  huge  flagon  of  wine.  IneaciMi 
of  speech,  the  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  wm 
away  from  him  with  his  hand  the  liqnor  forbiddealf 
the  Prophet ;  hut  his  tormentors  were  not  thus  to  ke 
appeased.  t 

*'  The  horn,  the  horn  P'  exdairaed  one.  "*  iMka- 
ference  between  a  Turk  and  a  Turkish  hora^  and  m 
will  use  him  conforming." 

"  By  Saint  George,  you  will  choMe  htm  f*  said  Loas 
Allen ;  **  and,  besides,  it  is  a  sin  to  throw  away  opoa 
a  heathen  dog  as  much  wine  as  would  aerwe  a  j^ 
Christian  for  a  treble  night-cap." 

"  Thou  know'st  not  the  nature  of  these  Ttarks  aai 
pagans.  Long  Allen,"  replied  Henrys  Woodatall ;  *1 
tell  thee,  man,  that  this  flagon  of  Cypras  will  wa 
bis  brains  a-spinning,  just  in  the  opposite  direcM 
that  they  went  whirling  in  the  dancmg.  and  so  bras 
him,  as  It  were,  to  himself  again.~<;hoka7  he  wdi» 
more  choke  on  it  than  Ben's  olack  bitch  on  the  pond 
of  butter." 

"And  for  grudging  it"  sakl  Tomalia  Blackhas 
**  why  shouldst  thou  grudife  the  poor  pavaim-devil  i 
drop  of  drink  on  earth,  since  thou  know'st  he  is  aat 
to  have  a  drop  to  cool  the  tip  of  his  toogne  throogh  i 
longetemityt" 

'*That  were  hard  laws,  look  vc^"  said  LoftK  Aika 
**only  for  beinga  Turk,  as  his  father  waa  before  hia. 
Had  he  been  Christian  tiuned  heathen,  I  grant  vk 
the  hottest  comer  had  been  good  winter  quaxieis'H 
him." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  Long  Allen,"  said  HcBT 
Woodstall;  ''I  tell  thee  that  tonftue of  thine  m  m 
the  shortest  limb  about  thee,  and  I  prophecy  that  a 
will  bring  thee  into  disgrace  with  Father  F^am 
as  once  about  the  black-eyed  Syrian  weneh.— Itf 
here  comes  the  bom.— Be  active  a  hit  Rian,  wih  rhi^ 
and  just  force,  open  his  teeth  with  the  haft  of  Af 
dudaSn-dogaer.*'^ 

"Hold,  hold— he  is  conformable,"  said  Tcwaata 
"see,  see,  he  signs  for  the  goblet-^pve  him  vatam. 
boys.  Oov  sof  ea,  quoth  the  Dutcnosan— dowa  a 
goes  like  lamb's-wooll  Nay,  they  are  true  Mpoa 
when  once  thejr  bqi;in-^onr  Turk  never  coagha  in  hii 
cup,  or  stints  m  hip  liquoring."  ■ 

In  fact  the  dervne^  or  whatever  he  waa.  draah,  «r 
at  least  seemed  to  dnnk,  the  large  flagon  to  the  wry 
bottom  at  a  single  pull ;.  and  when  he  took  it  fmahii 
lips,  after  the  whole  contents  were  exhansteei  aa^ 
uttered,  with  a  deep  sigh,  the  words  AllaW  kanoL  cr 
Grod  is  merdfid.  'There  was  a  laugh  amon^  the  |s»- 
men  who  witnessed  this  pottle-deep  potatioa,  sa 
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ibafrepGrou&  as  to  roaw  un^  distprb  the  King,  who, 
•unag  his  finger,  aaid,  angruy.  How,  knaves,  no 
CMpect,  no  observaDoer' 

All  were  at  once  hushed  into  silence,  well  acquaint- 
id  with  the  temper  of  Richard,  which  at  Rome  limes 
idmittpd  of  much  miliiary  familiarity,  and  at  others 
(xacted  the  moat  precise  respect,  altnough  the  latter 
tumour  was  of  much  more  rare  occurrence.  Hast- 
mng  to  a  more  reverent  distance  from  the  royal 
leraon,  they  attempted  to  drag  along  with  them, the 
naraboHt,  woo,  exhausted  apparently  by  previous 
atigue,  or  overpowered  by  the  potent  draught  he  had 
ost  swallowed,  resisted  being  moved  from  the  spot, 
loth  with  struggles  and  groans. 

"Leave  him  still,  ve  fools,"  whispered  Long 
Ulea  to  his  mates ;  *  by  Saint  Christopher,  you 
trill  make  our  Dickon  go  beside  himselfl  and'we  shall 
lave  his  dagger  presently  fly  &t  our  costards.  Leave 
lim  aIon&  ih  less  than  a  minute  be  will  sleep  like  a 
brmoiise. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Monarch  darted  ^another 
mpatient  glance  to  the  spot,  and  all  retreated  in  haste, 
caving  thedervise  on  the  ground,  unable,  as  it  seem- 
)d,  to  stir  a  single  Hmb  or  joint  of  his  body.  In  a 
nonieot  afterward,  all  was  as  still  and  quiet  as  it  had 
M)en  before  the  intrusion. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

ttkd  wilher*!!  Mvttor, 

Alana'd   by  his  MotiiMl,  the  wolf. 
•Whole  howl**  liit  waich,  that  with  hi*  itmlCh/  pace, 
With  Tahittiti**  mTithinf  rtricta,  towwdi  hit  diMifa 
Mova  lilce  a  ghwt- Jtetalk. 

Poa  the  space  of  a  qoacter  of  an  hoar,  or  longer, 
tfter  the  incident  related,  all  remainodperfectly  quiet 
n  the  front  of  the  royal  habitation.  The  Kinjg  read, 
md  mused  in  the  entrance  of  his  pavilion— behind, 
ind  with  his  back  turned  to  the  same  entrance,  the 
Nubian  slave  still  burnishMl  the  ample  pavesse— 
n  front  of  all,  at  a  hundred^ paces  distant,  the  yeo- 
nen  of  the  guard  stood,  sat,  or  lav  extended  on  the 
[rass,  attentive  to  their  own  sports,  but  pursuing  them 
n  silence,  while  on  the  esplanade  betwixt  them  and 
he  front  of  the  tent,  lay,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
rom  a  bundle  of  rags,  the  senseless  form  of  the 
narabout. 

But  the  Nubian  had  the  advantage  of  a  mirror, 
rom  the  brilliant  reflection  which  the  surface  of  the 
ligMy  policed  shield  now  aflbrded,  by  means  of 
vhich  he  beheld,  to  his  alarm  and  surprise,  that  the 
narabout  raised  his  head  gently  from  ttie  ground,  so 
IS  to  survey  all  around  him,  moving  with  a  well- 
idjusted  precaution,  which  seemed  entirely  incoosist- 
snt  with  a  state  or  ebriety.  He  couched  his  head 
nstai>t!y,  as  if  satisfied  be  was  unobserved,  and  began, 
vith  the  slightest  possible  appearance  of  voluntary 
iflbrt,  to  drag  himself,  as  if  by  chance,  ever  nearer  and 
learer  to  the  King,  but  stoppme,,  and  remaining  fixed 
It  intervals,  like  the  spider,  which,  moving  towards 
ler  object,  collapses  into  apparent  lifelessness,  when 
ihe  thmks  she  is  the  subject  of  observation.  This 
ipecies  of  movement  appeared  suspicious  to  the  Ethi- 
ipian,  who,  on  his  part,  prepared  himself^  as  quietly 
IS  posnble,  to  interfere,  tbc  mstant  that  interference 
ihould  seem  to  be  necessary. 

The  marabout  mean  while  glided  on  gradually  and 
mperceptibly,  serpent- 1  ike,  or  rather  snail-like,  till  he 
ras  about  ten  yards'  distance  from  Richard's  person, 
vhen,  starting  on  his  feet,  he  spnmg  forward  with 
he  bound  of  a  tiger,  stood  at  the  Kind's  back  in  less 
han  an  instant,  and  brandished  aloft  the  cangiar,  or 
loniard,  which  he  had  hidden  in  his  sleeve.  Not 
he  presence  of  his  whole  army  could  have  saved 
heir  heroic  Monarch— but  the  motions  of  the  Nubian 
lad  been  as  well  calculated  as  those  of  the  enthusiast, 
md  ere  the  latter  could  strike,  the  former  caught  Ms 

KArfted  arm.  Turning  his fanarical  wrath  upon  what 
OB  unexpectedly  interposed  betwixt  him,  and  his 
•bject,  the  Charegite,  for  such  was  the  seeming  mar- 
ibouf,  dealt  the  Nubian  a  blow  with  the  dagger, 
rhich,  however,  only  grazed  his  arm|  while  the  far 
wperior  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  oasily  dashed  him 
o  ttie  ground.    Aware  of  what  had  passed,  Richard 


had  now  arisen,  and  with  little  moie  ol   

anger,  or  interest  of  any  kind  in  his  countenance, 
than  an  ordinary  man  would  shaw  in  bruahing 
off  and  crushing  an  intrusive  wasp,  caught  up  inia 
stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  exclaim- 
ing only,  ^*  Ha,  dog !"  dashed  almoat  to  pieces  the 
skull  or  the  assassm,  who  uttered  twice,  once  in  a 
loud,  and  once  in  a  broken  tone,  the  words  '*  Allah 
ackbar !"— (9od  is  victorious— and  expired  at  the 
King's  feet. 

"Ye  are  careful  warders,'*  said  Richard  to  bis  , 
archers,  in  a  tone  of  scornful  reproach,  as,  aroused 
by  the  bustle  of  what  had  passed,  m  terror  and  tomolt 
they  now  rushed  into  bis  tent ;— "  watchful  sentinels 
ye  are,  to  leave  me  to  do  such  hangman's  vrork  with 
my  own  hand.— fie  silent  all  of  you,  and  cease  your 
senseless  clamour !  saw  ye  never  a  dead  Tkirk  before  J 
—Here—cast  that  carrion  out  of  the  camp,  strike  the 
head  from  the  trunk,  and  stick  it  on  a  nnoe,  taking 
care  to  turn  the  &ce  to  Mecca,  that  he  may  the  easier 
tell  the  foul  impostor,  on  whose  inspiratk>n  be  came 
hither,  how  he  has  sped  on  his  errand.— For  thee, 
my  swart  and  silent  fnend."  he  added,  turning  to  the 
Ethiopian—"  But  how's  this  7— thou  art  wounded— 
and  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  I  warrant  me.  for  by 
force  of  stab  so  weak  an  animal  as  that  could  searc« 
hope  to  do  more  than  race. the  lion's  hide. — Sack  t]i# 
poison  from  his  wound  one  of  yoit— the  venom  is 
harmless  on  the  lips,  though  fatal  when  it  mingles 
with  the  blood."  ^ 

The  yeomen  looked  on  each  other  eonfiisedlf  tna 
with  hesitation,  the  amrehenaion  of  ao  strange  • 
danger  prevailing  with  those  who  feared  no  other. 

"How  now,  sirrahs,"  continued  the  King,  **m 
you  dainty-lipped,  or  do  you  fear  death,  thai  yoa  dtUy 
thus  T 

"  Not  the  death  of  a  man,"  said  Long  Allen,  to 
whom  the  Kin^  looked  as  he  spoke  i  "  but  meihinks 
I  would  not  die  like  a  poisoned  rat  for  the  sake  of  a 
black  chattel  there,  that  is  bought  and  sold  in  a  market 
like  a  Martlemas  ox." 

"  His  Grace  speaks  to  men  of  sacking  poison,'' 
muttered  another  yeoman,  "  as  if  he  sara,  Qo  tOr 
swallow  a  gooseberry  1" 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard,  "  I  never  bade  man  do  that 
which  1  would  not  do  myself." 

And,  without  farther  ceremony,  and  in  spite  of  the 
^neral  expostulations  of  those  around,  and  the  re- 
spectful  oppceition  of  the  Nubian  himsel£  the  Kin« 
of  England  applied  his  lips  to  the  wound  of  the  black 
slave,  treating  with  ridicule  all  remonstrances,  and 
overpowering  all  reastance.  He  had  no  sooner  v^ 
termitted  his  singular  occupation,  than  the  Nubian 
started  from  him,  and,  casting  a  scarf  over  hie  arasy 
intimated  by  gestures,  as  firm  in  purpose  as  thejr 
were  respectful  in  manner,  his  determination  not  to 
permit  the  Monareh  to  renew  so  degrading  an  em- 
ployment. Long  Allen  also  interposed,  sayinft  that 
if  it  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  King  engagmff 
again  in  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  his  own  np% 
tongue,  and  teeth,  were  at  the  service  of  the  ne0M>» 
(as- he  called  the  Ethiopian,)  and  that  he  would  eat 
him  lip  bodily,  rather  than  King  Richard's  mootb 
should  again  approach  him. 

Neville,  who  enured  with  other  officers,  added  ms 
remonstrances. 

"  Nay,  nay,  make  not  a  needleas  haUoo  about  ,a  « 
hart  that  the  hounds  have  lost,  or  a  danger  when  it 
is  over,"  said  the  Kint^"  the  wound  willbe  a  tnfle^ 
for  the  blood  is  scarce  are  wn— an  angry  cat  had  defit 
a  deeper  scratch— and  for  me,  I  have  but  to  take  m 
drachm  of  orvietan  by  way  of  precaution,  though  it  m 
ncfslless."  .         ,       V 

Thus  spoke  Richard,  a  little  ashamed,  perhaps,  of 
his  own  condescension,  though  sanctioned  both  br 
humanity  and  gratitude.  But  when  Neville  continued 
to  make  remonstrances  on  the  peril  to  his  royal  persoOi 
the  King  imposed  silence  on  him. 

"  Peace,  I  prithee— make  no  more  of  it— I  did  it  but  % 
to  show  these  ignorant  prejudiced  knaves  how  they 
might  help  each  other  when  these  cowardly  caitifn 
come  against  us  with  sarbacanea  and  poisoned  sbafU. 
— But,'*^  he  added,  "  take  thee  this  Nubian  to  thy 
quarters,  Neville— i  have  changed  mv  mind  toiicl'ing 
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him— let  him  be  welt  cared  for— But  hark  in  thine 
€iir-'«ee  that  he  escapes  tb^ee  not— there  is  more  in 
LiiD  than  seems.  Let  him  have  all  liberty,  so  that 
ne  leave  not  the  camp.— And  you,  ye  beef-devouring. 
wine  swilling  English  mastins,  get  ye  to  your  guard 
again,  and  be  sure  you  keep  it  more  warily.  Think 
BQt  you  are  now  in  your  own  land  of  fair  play,  where 
mon  flpask  before  they  strike,  and  shake  hands  ere 
they  cut  throats.  Danger  in  our  land  walks  openljr, 
•na  with  bis  blade  drawn,  and  de6es  the  foe  whom 
ke  means  to  assault;  but  here,  he  challenges  you 
with  a  silk  glove  instead  of  a  steel-eaunilet,  cuts  your 
throat  with  the  feather  of  a  turtle-dove,  stabs  you 
with  the  tongue  of  a  priest's  brooch,  or  throttles  you 
with  the  lace  of  my  lady's  bodice.  Go  to— keep  your 
eyes  open  and  your  mouths  shut— drink  less  and  look 
sharper  about  you ;  or  I  will  place  your  huge  stomachs 
•a  BQcfa  sliort  allowance,  as  would  pinch  the  stomach 
q(  a  patient  Scoitishmsn." 

The  y«oraei^  abashed  and  mortUicd,  withdrew  to 
tkjeir  post,  and  Neville  was  beginning  to  remonstrate 
with  his  master  upon  the  risk  of  passing  over  thus 
alwhtly  their  negligence  upon  their  duty,  and  the  pro- 
piiety  of  an  example  in  a  case  so  peculiarly  aggravated 
as  the  permitiine  one  so  suspicious  as  toe  marabout 
Hf  approach  within  dagger  a  length  of  his  person, 
isheo  Riohard  interrupted  him 'with  "  Speak  not  of  it, 
Neville— wouldsl  thou  bav«  me  avenge  a  petty  risk 
to  myself  more  severely  than  ihe  loss  of  Englaod^s 
lenoer  ?  It  has  beeit  stolen— stolen  by  a  thieil  or 
feUvered  up  by  a  traitor,  and  no  blood  has  been  shed 
for  it— My  sable  friendi,  thou  art  an  expounder  of 
aiioteries,  saith  the  illustiious  Soldan— now  would  I 
Snv  thee  thine  own  weight  in  gold,  if,  by  raising  one 
Btill  blacker  than  thyself,  or  by  what  other  means 
tbou  wilt,  thou  coukfst  «how  me  the  thief  who  did 
■kne  honour  that  wrong.    What  say'st  thou  7  ha  !" 

The  mute  seemed  desirous  to  speak,  but  uttered 
Miiy  that  imperihct  sound  proper  to  his  melancholy 
condition,  then  folded  his  arms,  looked  on  the  King 
^ifk  an  eye  of  intelligence,  and  nodded  in  answer  to 
hts  quastion. 

"  How  1"  said  Richard,  with  joyM  impatience. 
*Wih  thou  onderlake  to  make  discovery  in  this 
matter?" 

The  Nubian  slave  repeated  the  same  motion. 

^  But  how  shall  wa  understand  each  other?"  said 
ibsKing.— " Canst  thou  write,  good  fellow ?" 

'TUey 


knoVst,  that  when  we  moster  our  troops  ta-monmr, 
the  princes  have  agreed,  that  to  erpiate  tiie  aflhmi 
offered  to  England  in  the  tlieft  of  her  Banner,  tht 
leaders  should  pass  our  new  standord  as  it  floats  as 
Saint  GSeorgc's  Mount,  and  sahjte  it  with  fiDrmai  r^ 
gard.  Believe  me,  the  secret  traitor  will  not  dars  to 
absent  himself  from  an  expurgation  bo  sohamv.  kit 
his  very  absence  should  be  matter  uf  suspicion.  Thoe 
will  we  place  our  sable  man  of  counsel,  and,  if  bi?aii 
can  detect  the  villain,  leave  me  to  deal  w«th  bim." 

"  My  liege,"  said  Neville,  with  the  tfut^tjta  oits 
English  baron.  "  beware  wn&t  work  yaaJBgm.  Bat 
is  the  concord  of  our  holy  league  uoe^Beicdly  tc- 
newod— will  you,  upon  such  suspicion  '■•  a  ne^ 
slave  can  instil,  tear  open  wounds  so  lately  cJose^ 
or  will  you  use  the  solemn  procession^  adoptt-d  forik 
reparation  of  your  honour,  and  establistimcnt  of  oaa- 
oimity  araon^t  the  discording  pnnees,  as  the  meiM 
of  a^ain  finding  out  new  cause  of  offence,  t^r  rsrir^ 
ancient  quarrels  ?  It  were  scarce  too  strong  to  aj. 
this  were  a  breach  of  the  declaration  your  Grace  made 
to  the  assembled  Council  of  the  Cnisadew" 

"Neville,"  said  the  King,  sternly  interrupting  liv, 
^'  thy  zeal  makes  thee  presumptuous  and  uomannnti: 
Never  did  I  promise  to  abstam  from  taking  whatefer 
means  were  meet  promising,  to  discover  the  iofi- 
mous  author  of  the  attaok  on  my  honour.  Kre  I  had 
done  so.  I  would  have  renounced  my  kingdom— or 
life.    All  my  dedsrations  were  under  this 


The  slave  again  nodded  in  assent. 
'^Qive  him  writiiw-tools^"  said  the  King. , 


. J  readier  in  my  mtheps  tent  than  mine— but  they 

be  somewhere  about,  if  tliis  scorching  climate  have 
oat  dried  up  the  ink.— Wh;^  this  fellow  is  a  jewel-^a 
Mack  diamond,  Neville."  ^ 

**^So  please  you^  my  liege,"  said  Neville, "  if  I  might 
BBsak  my  poor  mmd,  it  were  ill  dealing  in  this  ware. 
This  man  must  be  a  wiaard,  and  wizards  deal  with 
tba  Enemy,  who  hath  most  interest  to  sow  tares 
MBOng  the  wheat,  and  bring  dissension  into  our 

councils,  and" 

"Peace.  Neville,"  said  Richard.  " Halloo  to  your 
M>ithem  hound  when  be  is  close  on  the  haunch  of 
the  deer,  and  hope  to  recall  him,  but  seek  not  to 

.  slop  Plantagenet  when  he  hath  hopf  to  retrieve  his 

•  honour." 

The  sisve,  who  during  this  discussion  had  been 
miting,  in  which  art  he  seemed  skilful,  now  arose, 
and  pressing  what  he  had  written  to  his  brow,  pros- 
crated  himself  as  usual,  ere  he  delivered  it  into  the 
King's  hands.  The  scroll  was  in  French,  although 
their  intereourse  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by 
Richard  in  the  lingua  Franca. 

"To  Richard^  the  conquering  and  invincible  King 
y  England,  this  from  the  humblest  of  his  slaves. 
MyMenous  are  the  sealed  caskets  of  Heaven,  but 
«iM(em  may  devise  means  to  open  the  lock.  Were 
your  stave  stationed  where  the  leaders  of  the  Chris- 

Man  host  were  made  to  pass  before  him  in  order, 
doubt  nothing,  that  if  ho  who  did  the  injury  whereof 
my  King  complains  shall  be  among  the  number,  he 
may  bo  made  manifest  in  his  iniquity,  though  it  be 
iiidden  under  seven  veil?." 

**Kow,  by  Saint  Geon^l"  said  King  Richard, 
*  thou  hast  epoken  most  opportunely.— Neville,  thou 


and  absolute  aualification;^-only,  if  Austria  hsbd  sicf^ 
ped  &rth  and  owned  the  injuiy  Uke  a  man,  I  im^ 
fered.  for  the  sake  of  Christendom,  to  have  Ibi^wi 
him. 

"  But,"  continued  the  baron,  aniiously,  **  what  bete 
that  this  junling  slave  of  Saladin  will  not  palter  aruh 
your  GraoeT* 

"Peace,  Neville,"  said  the  King;  "  thoa  thinkV 
thyself  mighty  wise,  and  art  but  a  fool.  Miiid  thas 
my  charge  touching  this  felk)w— there  is  more  a 
him  than  thy  Westmoreland  wit  can  fathom.— And 
thou,  swart  and  silent,  prepare  to  peribrni  the  ksti 
thou  hast  promised,  and,  by  the  word  of  a  King,  ihoa 
shalt  choose  thine  own  recompense. — Lo,  he  wristt 
again." 

The  mute  accordingly  wrote  and  delivered  to  &c 
King,  with  the  same  form  as  before,  another  alip  td 
paper,,  containing  these  words.— "The  will  oS-  ihe 
King  is  the  law  to  his  slave— nor  doth  it  becoone  him 
to  ask  guerdon  for  dischaiKo  of  his  devoir.*' 

"  Gu*r(hn  and  devoir  t  said  the  Kin^  inleirsBC- 
ing  himself  aa  he  read,  and  speaking  to  Neville  in  tat 
English  tongue  with  some  emphasis  on  the  worda^— 
"  These  Eastern  people  will  profit  by  the  Cruaaden 
—they  are  aoouirin^  the  language  of  chivalry  f— And 
see;  Neville,  how  discomposed  that  fcilow  looka— 
were  it  not  for  his  colour  he  would  blush.  1  shosks 
not  think  it  airange  if  he  understood  what  I  say— tliei 
are  perilous  linguists." 

"  The  poor  slave  cannot  endure  vour  Grace's  e|e^^ 
said  Neville;  ^*it  is  nothing  more. 

"  Well,  but,"  continued  the  King,  striking  the  p^<? 
with  his  finger,  as  he  proceeded,  "  this  boldacroli  pao> 
eeeds  to  My,  that  our  trusty  mute  is  charged  widi  a 
message  from  Saladin  to  the  Lady  Edith  Plantain 
net,  and  crnves  means  and  opportunity  to  delivtf  & 
What  think' St  thou  of  a  request  so  modest — ^ha,  Mr- 
villc?"     . 

"I  cannot  sav,"  said  Neville,  "how  such  fraedos 
may  relish  with  your  Grace;  but  the  lease  aif  iha 
messenger's  neck  would  be  a  short  one,  who  s3mM 
carry  fiueh  a  request  to  the  Soldan  on  the  pait  ^ 
your  Majesty," 

"  Nay,  I  tnank  Heaven  that  I  covet  none  of  \m 
sunburnt  beauties,"  said  Richanl;  "and  forpuoiy^ 
ing  this  fellow  for  discharging  his  master's  ema^ 
and  that  when  he  has  just  saved  mv  life — mechiiiksil 
were  something  too  summary,  riitell  thee,  Nevfti 
a  secret— for,  although  our  sable  and  mute  minitfr 
bo  present,  he  cannot,  thou  know'st,  tell  it  over  an^ 
even  if  he  should  chance  to  understand  us — I  tell  w% 
that,  for  this  fortnight  past,  I  have  lK3en  undvi 
strange  spell,  and  I  would  I  were  disenchsfflai 
There  has  no  sooner  any  one  done  me  eood  s^ma 
but  lo  you,  he  cancels  his  interest  in  me  by  aomed^ 
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^ ;  and,  on  the  other  hnnd,  he  wfaohath  deserved  legged*  by  the  mdnof  his  eooeh,  nnd  adiBinuter  «Mii» 


Bath  at  my  handa  for  eome  treachery  or  some  ioeult, 
(ame  to  be  the  very  person,  of  all  othera  who  con- 
n  u|M)n  me  seme  obligation  that  dverbaiancee  his 
■mrita,  and  renders  respite  of  his  sentence  a  debt 
lie  from  my  honour.  Thus,  thou  seest,  I  am  de- 
rived of  the  beet  part  of  my  royal  function,  since  I 
m  neither  punish  men  nor  reward  them.  Until  the 
lAuence  of  this  diaqualifyinK  planet  be  passed  away, 
will  say  nothing  concerning  the  request  of  this  our 
ible  attmdsnt,  save  that  it  is  an  unusually  bold  one, 
id  that  his  best  chance  of  finding  grace  m  our  eyes 
ill  be,  to  endeavour  Co  make  the  disoovery  which  he 
npoees  to  achieve  in  our  behalf.  Mean  while,  Ne- 
Jle,  do  thou  look  well  to  him,  and  let  him  be  honour* 
)»ly  eared  for.— And  hark  thee  once  more,"  he  said, 
I  a  k)w  whisper,  ^*  seek  out  yonder  hermit  of  En* 
iddi,  and  bring  him  to  me-iorthwitb,  be  he  saint 
r  savage,  madman  or  sane.    Let  me  aee  him  pri- 

Keviile  retired  from  the  royal  tent,  signing  to  the 
'ubian  to  follow  him.  and  much  eurpnsed  at  what 
$  had  seen  and  heard,  and  especially  at  the  unusual 
meanour  of  the  Kiiig.  In  seneral,  no  task  was  so 
My,  as  to  discover  Richard's  immediate  course  of 
ntinent  and  feeling,  though  it  might,  in  some  cases, 
idilBcult  to  calculate  its  duration ;  for  no  weather- 
lek  obeyed  the  changing  wind  more  readily,  than 
le  King  his  gusts  of  passion.  But,  on  the  present 
MsioB,  hie  manner  seemed  unusually  constrained 
sd  mysterious,  nor  was  it  easy  to  guess  whether  dis- 
easvre  or  kindness  predommated  in  hia  conduct 
•wards  his  new  dependant,  or  hi  the  looks  with 
fajch,  from  time  to  time^  he  regarded  him.  The 
ady  srrvioe  which  the  King  had  rendered  to  coun- 
Nct  the  bad  efiecis  of  the  Nubian's  wound.  mi|dit 
em  to  balance  the  obligation  conferred  on  him  oy 
le  slave^  when  he  intercepted  the  bk>w  of  the  assas- 
n ;  hot  It  seemed,  as  a  much  longer  acooimt  remain- 
l  to  be  arranged  between  them,  that  the  Monarch 
as  doubtfid  whether  the  seXtlement  might  leave 
in,  Dpon  the  whole,  debtor  or  creditor,  and  that, 
leiefore,  he  assumed,  in  the  mean  time,  a  neutral  do- 
leanoiir,  which  might  suit  with  either  character.  As 
r  the  Nubian,  by  whatever  means  he  had  acquired 
le  art  of  writing  the  European  languages,  the  King 
mained  convinced  that  the  English  tongue  at  least 
is  unknown  to  him,  sinc&  having  watched  him 
esely  during  the  last  part  ot  the  interviewj  he  con- 
»TeJ  it  impossibld^for  any  one  understanding  a  con- 
mation,  of  which  he  was  himself  tlie  subject^  to 
ive  so  completely  avokled  the  appearance  oftoking 
I  biteiesc  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Who*!  there  f-Apymweh-'tM  kindlr  doae 
My  leaned  phyeKueii  enU  •  Arieod. 

Sia  EVSTAfB  GKXT. 

Oranarrvtive  retrogrades  to  a  period  shortly  pre- 
ous  to  the  incidents  last  mentioned,  when,  as  the 
«der  must  remember,  the  unfortunate  Knight  of  the 
eopard,  bestowed  upon  the  Arabian  physkian  by 
inj? Richard,  rather  as  a  slave  than  in  any  other  ca- 
icityr,  was  exiled  from  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
whose  ranks  he  hsd  so  often  and  so  brilliantly  dis- 
iguished  hhnselt  He  followed  his  new  master,  for 
I  we  mast  now  term  the  Hakim,  to  the  Moorish 
nts  which  contained  his  retinue  and  his  property, 
ith  the  stupiAed  feelings  of  one,  who,  fallen  from 
le  summit  of  a  precipice,  and  escaping  unexpectedly 
ith  life,  is  just  able  to  drag  himself  from  tne  fatal 
lot,  bat  without  the  power  of  estimating  the  extent 
'  tiie  dama^  which  he  has  sustained.  Arrived  at 
e  tent,  he  threw  himself,  without  speech  of  any 
nd,  Dpon  n  couch  of  dressed  buffalo's  hide,  which 
IS  pointed  out  tcf  him  by  his  conductor,  and,  hiding 
sfece  betwixt  hia  hands,  eroaned  heavily,  as  if  his 
itrt  were  on  the  point  of  bursting.  The  physician 
iflid  him,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  his  numerous 
Knestics  to  prepare  for  their  departure  the  next 
orning  before  daybreak,  nnd,  moved  with  compas- 
Mi,  interraptad  ma  occupation,  to  ait  dowHf  cross- 


fort  according  to  the  Oriental  manner. 
,  "  My  friend,"  he  aaid,  "  be  of  good  comfor*— for 
what  sayeth  the  poet— it  is  beUer  that  a  !pan  ahouM 
be  the  servant  of  a  kind  master,  than  the  alave  of  hia 
own  wild  passions.  Again,  be  of  good  courage;  be- 
cause, whereaa  Ysouf  Ben  Yagoube  was  sold  to  a 
King  by  his  brethren,  even  to  l*haraoh  King  of  Egypt, 
thy  King  hath,  on  the  other  hand,  bestowed  thee  on 
one  who  will  be  to  thee  as  a  brother." 

Sir  Kenneth  made  an  eflfort  iq  thank  the  Hakim, 
but  hia  heart  was  too  full,  and  the  indiatinct  soundg 
which  accompanied  his  abortive  attempts  to  reply, 
induced  the^tmd  physician  to  desist  from  his  prema- 
ture endeavours  at  consolation.  He  left  his  new  do- 
mestic, or  guest,  in  quiet,  to  indulge  his  sorrows,  and 
having  commanded  all  the  necessary  prepsrationa 
for  their  departure  on  the  morning,  sat  down  upon 
the  carpet  of  the  tent,  and  indulged  himself  in  a  mode- 
rate repast.  After  ne  had  thus  refreshed  himself, 
similar  viands  were  offered  to  the  Scottish  Knight  r 
but  though  the  slaves  let  him  understand  that  the 
nexx  day  would  be  far  advanced  ere  they  would  halt 
for  thd  purpose  of  refreshment.  Sir  Kenneth  could  nst- 
oveicome  the  disgast  which  he  felt  against  swallow- 
ing any  nonriahment,  and  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
taste  nothing,  saving  a  draught  of  cold  water. 

He  was  awake,  long  afrer  his  Arab  host  had  per- 
formed his  usual  devotions,  > and  betaken  himself  to 
his  repose,  nor  had  sleep  visited  him  at  the  hour  of 
mkinight,  when  a  movement  took  place  among  ths 
domestics,  which,  though  attended  with  no  apeech, 
and  very  htde  noise,  made  him  aware  they  wei^  load^ 
ing  the  camels  and  preparing  for  departure.  In  ths 
course  of  these  preparations,  the  last  person  who 
was  disturbed,  excepting  the  physician  himself  was 
the  Knight  or  Scotland,  whom,  about  three  in  ths 
morning  a  sort  oC  major-domo,  or  master  of  the 
household,  acquainted  that  he  must  arise. .  He  did  so, 
without  farther  answer,  and  followed  him  into  the 
moonlight,  where  stood  the  camels,  most  of  which 
were  already  loaded,  and  >ne  only  remained  kneeling* 
until  its  bunien  ahotud  be  completed. 

A  little  apart  from  the  ramels  stood  a  numberof- 
horses  ready  bridled  and  8i>ddled,  and  the  Hakim 
himaelf.  coming  forth,  mounted  on  one  of  them  with 
aa  much  agility  as  the  grave  decorum  of  his  charac- 
ter permitted,  a*id  directed  another,  which  he  pointed 
out,  to  be  led  towards  Sh*  Kenneth.  An  English  offi- 
cer was  in  attendance,  to  escort  them  through  ths 
camp  of  the  Crusaders,  and  to  ensure  their  leavinga 
in  safety,  and  all  waa  ready  for  their  departure.  Tii« 
pavilion  which  they  had  left,  was,  in  the  mean  whU& 
struck  with  singular  despatch,  and  the  tent-poles  and 
coverings  composed  the  burden  of  the  Inst  camel- 
when  the  physician,  pronouncing  solemnly  thd  verse 
of  the  Koran,  "God  be  our  guida  and  Mahomnied 
our  protector,  in  the  desert  as  in  the  watered  field," 
the  whole  cavalcade  was  instantly  in  motion. 

In  travereing  the  camp,  they  were  challenged  by 
the  various  sentinels  who  maintained  guard  there, 
and  suffered  to  proceed  in  silence,  or  with  a  muttered 
curse  upon  their  prophet,  as  they  passed  the  post  of 
some  more  zealous  Crusader.  At  length,  the  last 
barriere  were  left  behind  them,  and  the  party  formed 
themselves  for  the  march  with  military  precaution. 
Two  or  three  horsemen  advanced  in  front  as  a  van- 
guard ;  one  or  two  remained  a  bow-shot  in  the  rear; 
and,  wherever  the  ground  admitted,  othere  were  de-^ 
tached  to  keep  an  outluok  on  the  flanks.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  onward,  while  Sir  Kenneth, 
looking  back  on  the  moonlight  camp,  might  now  jm-. 
deed  seem  banished,  deprived  at  once  of  honour  and. 
of  liberty,  from  the  glimmering  banners  under  which 
he  had  honed  to  gain  additional  renown,  and  ths 
tented  dwellings  of  chivalry,  of  ChrisUanity,  and— of 
Edith  Plantagenei.  »  .    ^. 

The  Hakim,  who  rode  by  his  side,  observed,  m  his 
usual  tone  of  sententious  consolation— "It  ia  onwiss 
to  look  back  when  the  joumejf  lieth  forward ;"  and  as 
he  spoke,  the  horse  of  the  knight  made  auch  a  penl* 
ous  stiimble,  as  threatened  to  add  a  practical  moral 
to  the  tale. 

The  knight  was  compelled  by  this  bint  to  give  i 
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atlention  to  tbe  management  of  hw  steed,  which  more 
than  once  roquircd  the  assistance  and  support  of  the 
check-bridle,  although,  in  other  respects^  nothing 
could  be  niore  easy  ot  once,  and  active,  than  the 
ambling  pace  at  which  the  animal  (which  was  a 

"  ¥he  conditions  of  that  horse,"  observed  the  sen- 
tentious physician,  "  are  like  those  of  human  fortune ; 
seeing  that  amidst  his  moat  swift  and  easy  pacc^ 
the  rider  must  guard  himself  against  a  fall,  and  that 
it  is  when  prosperim  is  at  the  nighest,  that  our  pru- 
dence should  be  awake  and  vigilant,  to  prevent  mis- 
lortune." 

The  overloaded  appetite  loathes  even^he  honey* 
comb,  and  it  is  scarce  a  wonder  that  the  knight,  mor- 
tiiied  and  harassed  with  iniefortunes  and  abaaeinent, 
became  something  impatient  of  hearing  his  misery 
made,  at  every  turn,  the  ground,  of  proverbs  and 
apothegms,  however  just  and  apposite. 

**Methinks,"  he  4ai(U  rather  peevishly,  "I  wanted 
no  additional  illustration  of  the  instability  of  fortune 
—though  I  would  thauk  thecL  Sir  Hakim,  for  thy 
eboice  of  a  steed  for  me,  would  the  jade  but  stumble 
so  efiectually  as  at  once  to  break  my  neck  and  her 
own.*' 

"  My  brother,"  answered  the  Arab  sagot  with  imper- 
turbable gravity,  "  thou  speakest  as  one  of  the  foolish. 
Tlioo  sairst  in  thy  heart,  that  the  sage  should  have 
given  one  as  his  guest,  the  younger  and  better  horse, 
and  reserved  the  old  one  for  himself;  but  know,  that 
the  defects  of  the  older  steed  may  be  compensated  by 
tbe  energies  of  the  younf^  rider,  whereas  the  violence 
of  the  young  horse  requires  to  be  moderated  by  the 
oold  temper  of  the  older."    ~ 

So  spoko  the  sage ;  but  neither  to  this,  observation 
did  Sir  Kenneth  return  any  answer  which  oould  lead 
to  a  continuance  of  their  conversation,,  and  the  phy- 
sician, wearied,  perhaps,  of  administering  comfort  to 
one  who  would  not  be  comforted,  signed  to  one  of  his 
retfnue. 

"  Hassan,"  be  said,  "  hast  thou  nothing  wherewith 
to  beguile  the  way  ?" 

Hasa;^,  story-teller  and  poet  by  prolession,  spurred 
nft  upon  this  summons,  to  exercise  his  calling.— 
"Lord  of  the  palaa'  of  life,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
physician,  "  thou,  before  whom  the  angel  Azrael 
apreadeth  his  winss  for  flight— ibou,  wiser  than  Soli- 
maon  Ben  DaowL  upon  whose  signet  was  inscribed 
the'BBAL  NAMs  wiiicn  controls  the  spirits  of  the  ele- 
ments—forbid it  Heaven,  that  while  thou  travellest 
upon  the  track  of  benevolence^  bearing  healing  and 
hope  wherever  thou  comest,  thine  own  course  should 
be  saddened  for  lack  of  the  tale  and  of  the  song.  Be- 
hold, while  thy  servant  is  at  thy  aide,  he  wUl  pour 
forth  the  treasures  of  his  memory,  as  the  fountain 
sendeth  her  stream  beside  tht;  pathway,  for  the  re- 
freshment of  him  that  walketh  tnereon.^' 

After  this  exordium,  Hassan  uplifted  his  voice,  and 
began  a  tale  of  love  and  magic,  intermixed  wiih  feats 
of  warlike  achievement,  and  ornamented  with  abund- 
ant quotations  from  the  Persian  poets,  with  whose 
compositions  the  orator  seemed  familiar.  The  ceunne 
of  the  physician,  such  excepted  as  were  necessarily 
detained  in  attendance  on  the  camels,  thronged  up  to 
the  narrator,  and  pressed  as  close  as  deference  for 
their  nioster  permitted,  to  enjoy  the  delight  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  have  ever  derived  from  this 
species  of  exhibition. 

At  another  time,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Uinguage,  Sir  Kenneth  might  have 
been  interested  in  the  recitation,  which,  though  dic- 
tated by  a  more  extravagant  imagination,  and  cx- 
proased  in  more  inflated  and  metaphorical  language, 
bore  yet  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  romances  of  chi- 
valry; then  so  fashionable  in  Europe.  But  as  matters 
stood  with  him,  he  was  scarcely  even  sensible  that  a 
man  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade  recited  and  sung, 
IB  B  WW  tone,  for  nearly  two  hours,  modulating  his 
voice  to  the  various  moods  of  passion  introduced  into 
tbe  tale,  and  receiving,  in  return,  now  low  murmurs  of 

>(8use,  now  muttered  expressions  of  wonder,  now 

hs  and  tears,  and  sometimes,  what  it  was  far  more 

ficult  to  extract  from  such  an  audience,  a  tribute  of 

•mikf,  and  even  laughter. 


(Cbaf.  XJUI 

During  the  reeitstion,  the  cttantfen  of  tbe  takt 
however  abstracted  bv  his  own  de»  aorrow,  was  ee- 
cask>nally  awakened  by  the  low  wau  of  a  dog,  secared 
in  a  wicker  enclosure  sun)ended  on  oneof  th«»cani^ 
which,  ais  an  experienced  woodamaiu  |ie  had  no  heo- 
tation  in  recognising  to  be  that  of  uia  own  Caithfiri 
hound;  and  (mm  the  plaintive  tone  of  tbe  aiaraal,be 
had  no  doubt  that  be  was  sensible  ot  his  masia's 
vicinity,  and,  in  his  way,  invoking  his  asaisianoe  fer 
liberty  and  rescue. 

"  Alas !  poor  Roswa1,".he  said.  "  thou  eaUcet  Ibraal 


and  sympathy  upon  one  in  stricter  bondan  ilmx 
thyself  art.    I  will  nof  seem  to  heed  th«L  or  Jdm 
thy  affection,  ainoe  it  would  serve  but  to  bMHi  our  patt- 
ing with  yet  more  bitterness." 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  night,  and  the  space  of 
dim  hazy  dawn,  which  forms  tne  twilight  of  a  Sy- 
rian morning.  But  when  the  very  first  line  of  lie 
snn's  disk  b^n  to  rise  above  the  ievol  boiizoB,  and 
when  tbe  very  flrst  level  ray  shot  glimraering  in  daw 
abng  the  surface  of  the  desert,  woicb  the  cavefiea 
had  now  attained,  the  sonorous  voice  of  Ik*  fiakai 
himself  overpowered  and  cut  abort  the  narrmiiivflf 
the  tale-teller,  while  he  caused  to  resound  akMg  the 
sands  the  solemn  summonsi,  which  the  mnewi 
thunder  at  morning  from  the  minaret  of  every  motqm. 

"To  prayei^to  nraver!  God  is  the  one  God— 1^ 
prayer— to  prayer !  Manommed  is  the  prophet  of  Goi 
—To  prayer— to  prayer!  Time  is  flying  from  yet 
— To  prayei^io  prayer !  Judgment  is  drawing  lui^  te 
you." 

In  an  instant  each  Moalem  'Cast  himself  fitHB  hii 
horse,  turned  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  aeifoiuwil 
with  sand  an  imitation  of  those  ablutions,  which  were 
elsewhere  required  to  be  made  with  water,  w^hik  eaeb 
individual,  in  brief  but  fervent  qfaculationa,  reoon- 
mended  himself  to  the  care,  and  his  aias  to  the  fiHSpist- 
ness,  of  God  and  the  Prophet 

Even  Sir  Kenneth,  whose  reason  at  once  and  pn> 
judices  were  oiFended  by  seeing  bis  compeDione  ia 
that  which  he  considered  as  an  act  of  idofaUy,  coey 
not  help  respecting  the  sincerity  of  their  nusguidid 
zeal,  and  being  stimulated  by  their  fervour  lo  ai^ 


supplicationa  to  Heaven  in  a  purer  form,  w  _ 

mean  while,  what  new-born  feeling  could  teach  fain 


to  accompany  in  prayer,  though  with  Yaried  ; 
tion,  those  very  Saracens,  whose  heathenish  i  _  . 
he  had  conceived  a  cnnie  dishonourable  to  the  landia 
which  high  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  when 
the  daystar  of  redemption  had  arisen. 

The  aet  of  devotion,  however,  though  rendered  ia 
sych  strange  soeiety,  burst  purely /hmi  hia  naisal 
feelings  of  religious  duty,  and  had  its  usual  elfeet  ■ 
composing  the  spirits^  which  had  been  long  harassed 
by  so  rapid  a  succession  of  calamities.  Tiie  sinoeie 
'  and  earnest  approach  of  the  Christian  to  the  throae 
of  the  Almighty,  teaches  the  beat  lesson  of  patieooe 
under  aflHiction :  since  wherefore  shonld  we  xaoek  the 
Deity  with  supplications,  when  we  insult  him  by  msr- 
munng  under  his  decrees  7  or  how,  while  our  praycn 
have  in  every  word  admitted  the  vanity  and  DOtbi^|^ 
ness  of  the  things  of  time  in  comparison  to  thoaeef 
eternity,  should  we  hope  to  deceive  the  Searcher  tf' 
Hearts,  by  permitting  the  world  and  worldly  paaaon 
to  reassume  the  reins  even  immediately  afler  a  liMjIiiii 
address  to  Heaven  1  But  Sir  Keqneth  was  not  ef 
these.  He  felt  himself  comforted  and  stiengiheaed. 
and  better  prepared  to  execute  or  submit  to  wbateiv 
his  destiny  might  call  upon  him  to  do  or  to  sufler.    . 

Mean  while,  the  party  of  Saracens  regained  tbar 
saddles,  and  continued  their  route^  and  the  lak-tefio; 
Hassan,  resumed  the  thread  of  his  narrative;  btf  it 
was  no  longer  to  the  same  attentive  audience.  A 
horseman,  who  had  ascended  some  high  groaad  ea 
the  right  hand  of  the  little  column,  bad  returned  ea 
a  speedy  gallop  to  El  Hakim,  and  communicated  vrita 
him.   Four  or  five  more  cavaliers  bad  then  beea  des- 
patched, and  the  little  band,  which  might  conast^ 
about  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  began  to  follow  than 
with  their  eyes,  as  men  from  whose  geetuiea  saa 
advance  or  retreat,  they  were  to  augur  good  or  mi> 
Hassan,  finding  his  audience  inattentive,  or  botB 
himself  attracted  by  the  dubious  appearances  oaae 
flank,  stinted  in  his  song;  and  toe  uurcb  Y " 
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ilent,  Bive  when  •  cainel-ilriv«r  enWtA  oat  to  his 
m6ent  chanse,  or  some  anxious  follower  of  the 
lakim  communicated  with  his  next  neighboor  in  a 
lurried  and  iow  whisper. 

This  suspense  contmued  until  they  had  rounded  a 
idge,  compoi»ed  of  hillocks  of  sand,  which  concealed 
rt>ni  their  main  body  the  object  that  had  created  this 
ilarm  amon^  their  scouts.  Sir  Kenneth  could  now 
ee,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  a  dark  object 
novitig  rapidly  on  the  bofom  of  the  desert,  which  his 
xperienced ,  eye  recognised  for  a  party  of  cavalry, 
nuch  nperioT  to  their  own  in  numbers,  and,  from 
he  thick  and  frequent  flat^es  which  flung  back  the 
ere!  b<>ams  of  the  risjnR  sun,  it  was  plain  that  these 
rere  Ruro[>eana  in  their  complete  panoply. 

The  anxious  looks  which  the  horsemen  of  EI 
iakim  now  cast  upon  their  teader,  seemed  to  in- 
iieate  deep  apprehension;  while  he,  with  gravity 
m  undisnirbea  as  when  he  called  his  followers  to 
niver,  detached  two  of  his  be^t-mounted  cavaliers, 
viUi  instructions  to  approach  as  closely  as  piudence 
crmitted  to  these  travellers  of  the  desert,  and  ob- 
enre  more  minutely  their  nnmbere,  their  character 
od,  if  possible,  their  purpose.  The  approach  or 
anger,  or  what  was  feared  as  such,  was  like  a  stimu- 
idng  draught  to  one  in  apathy,  and  recalled  Sir 
Uinneih  to  himaelf  and  his  situation. 
*  What  fear  you  from  these  Christian  boraamen,  for 


neh  they  seem  T'  he  sakl  to  the  Hakim. 

**  Fear !"  said  EI  Hakim,  repeating  the  word  dis- 
ainfully— ''The  sage  fears  nothing  but  Heaven— 
of  ever  expects  from  wicked  men  the  worst  which 
i«r  can  do/' 

*^They  are  Christians,'*  said  Sir  Kenneth,  "and 
ia  the  time  of  truce— why  should  you  fear  a  breach 
f  faith  T 

"Tbey  ars  the  priestly  soldiers  of  the  Temple," 
nawereu  Ei  Hakim,  "whose  vow  limits  them  to 
now  neither  truth  nor  faith  with  the  worshippera 
f  lalam.  May  the  prophet  blight  them,  both  root, 
ranch,  and  twig!— Their  peace  is  war,  and  their 
liih  ia  lalsehood.  Other  invaders  of  Palestine  have 
leir  times  and  moods  of  courtesy.  The  lion  Richard 
ill  spare  when  hb  has  conquered—The  eagle  Phil'p 
ill  f  lose  his  wing  when  he  has  stricken  a  prey— even 
le  Austrian  bear  will  sleep  when  he  is  gorged ;  but 
lia  horde  of  ever-hungry  wolves  know  neither  pause 
9r  satiety  in  their  rapine.— Seest  thou  not  that  th(*y 
ns  detaching  a  party  from  their  main  body,  and  that 
lev  take  an  eastern  direction  1  Yon  are  their  pages 
id  aquirea,  whom  they  train  up  in  their  accursed 
lyaceries,  and  whom,  as  lighter  mounted,  they  send 
( cat  UB  off'  from  our  watenng-place.  But  they  will 
)  disappointed :  /  know  the  war  of  the  desert  yet 
»tier  than  they." 

Ha  spoke  a  lew  words  to  his  principal  officer,  and 
■  whole  demeanour  and  countenance  was  at  onoe 
langed  from  the  solemn  repose  of  an  Eastern  sage, 
xvstomed  more  to  contemplation  than  to  action, 
to  the  prompt  and  proud  expression  of  a  gallant  sol- 
cr,  whose  energies  are  roused  by  the  near  approach 
'  a  danger,  which  he  at  once  foresees  and  despises. 
To  Sir  Kenneth's  eyes  the  approaching  crisis  had 
different  aspect,  and  when  Adonbee  said  to  him, 
Tfaoa  must  tarry  cloee  by  my  side,"  he  answered 
^emnly  in  the  nej^tive. 

•*  Yonder,"  he  said,  "are  my  comrades  in  arms— 
e  men  in  whose  society  I  have  vowed  to  fight  or 
11 — on  their  banner  gleams  the  sign  of  oar  most 
Bsaed  redemption— I  cannot  fly  from  the  Cross  in 
rnpany  with  the  Crescent." 
*'Fool  I"  said  the  Hakim ;  "their first  action  would 

to  do  tliee  to  death,  were  itt>nly  to  conceal  their 
each  of  the  truce." 

''Of  that  I  must  take  my  chance,"  replied  Sir  Ken- 
ch  i  "  but  I  wear  not  the  bonds  of  the  infidels  an 
»tant  longer  than  I  can  cast  them  from  me." 
^^Then  will  I  compel  thee  to  follow  me,"  said  El 
■kim. 

'*'  Compel !"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  angrily.  "Wert 
ya  not  my  benefactor,  or  one  who  has  showed  will 
be  su'^b,  and  wereit  not  that  itia  to  thy  confidence 
t^ye  the  freedom  of  these  htfhds,  which  thou  mightst 
ve  loaded  with  feitera,  I  would  show  thee  that, 


unarmed  as  I  am,  compulsion  would  be  no  eaaf 

task." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  replied  the  Arabian  phjrsician, 
"  we  lose  time  even  when  it  is  becoming  precious.*' 

So  savins^  he  threw  his  arm  aloft,  and  uttered  a 
loud  ami  shrill  cry,  as  a  signal  to  those  of  his  retinue, 
who  instantly  dispersed  themselves  on  the  face  of  the 
desert,  in  as  many  different  directions  as  a  chaplet  of 
beads  When  the  ptring  is  broken.  Sir  Kenneth  had 
no  time  to  note  what  ensued ;  for,  at  the  same  instantf 
the  Hakim  seized  the  rein  of  his  steed,  and  putting 
his  own  to  its  mettle,  both  sprung  forth  at  once  with 
the  raddenness  of  light,  and  at  a  pitch  of  velocity 
which  almost  deprived  the  Scottish  knight  of  the 
power  of  respiration,  and  left  him  absolutely  incapa- 
ole.  had  he  been  desirous,  to  have  checked  the  career 
of  bis  guide.  Practised  as  Sir  Kenneth  was  in  horse- 
manship from  his  eariiest  youth,  the  speediest  horse 
he  had  ever  mounted  was  a  tortoise  in  comparison  to 
those  of  the  Arabian  sage.  They  spurned  the  sand 
from  behind  them— they  seemed  to  devour  the  desert 
before  them— miles  flew  away  with  minutes,  and  yet 
their  strength  seemed  unabated,  and  their  rssphntion 
as  free  as  when  they  first  sUrted  upon  the  wonderful 
race.  The  motion,  too,  as  easy  as  it  was  swift,  seemed 
more  like  flying  through  the  air  than  riding  on  the 
earth,  and  was  attended  with  no  unpleasant  sensation, 
save  the  awe  naturally  felt  by  one  who  is  moving  at 
such  astonifihing  speed,  and  the  diflficiilty  of  breathing 
occasioned  by  their  passing  through  the  air  so  rapidly. 
'  It  was  not  until  after  an  hour  of  this  portentous 
motion,  and  when  all  human  pursuit  was  far,  far  be- 
hind, that  the  Hakim  at  length  relaxed  his  speed, 
and,  sisckening  the  pace  of  the  horses  into  a  hand 
gallop,  began,  m  a  voice  as  composed  and  even  as  if 
ne  had  been  walking  for  the  last  hour,  a  descant  upon 
the  excellence  of  his  coursers  to  the  Scot,  who,  breath- 
less, half  blind,  half  deaf,  and  altogether  giddy,  from 
the  rapidity  oi  this  singular  ride,  hardly  compre- 
hended the  words  which  flowed  so  freely  from  his 
companion.  .   .,  ,  .     .       ,     .,  . 

"These horses,"  he  said,  "are  of  the  breed  called 
the  Winged,  equal  in  speed  to  aught  excepting  the 
Borak  of  the  prophet.  They  are  fed  on  the  golden, 
barley  of  Yemen,  mixed  with  spices,  and  with  n 
small  portion, of  dried  sheep's  flesh.  Kings  have 
'given  provinces  to  possess  them,  and  their  ago  is 
active  as  their  youth.  Thou,  Nozarene,  art  the  first, 
save  a  true  believer,  that  ever  had  beneath  his  loins 
one  of  this  noble  race,  a  gift  of  (he  prophet  himself 
to  the  blessed  Ali,  his  kinsman  and  lieutenant,  well 
called  the  Lion  of  God.  Time  lays  his  touch  so 
lightly  on  these  generous  steeds,  that  the  mare  on 
which  thou  now  sitlcst  has  seen  five  times  five  years 
pass  over  her,  vet  retains  her  pristine  speed  and 
vigour,  only  that  in  the  career  the  support  of  a  bridle, 
managed  by  a  hand  more  experienced  than  thine, 
hath  now  become  necessary.  Mav  the  prophet  be 
blessed,  who  hath  bestowed  on  the  true  believera 
the  means  of  advance  and  retreat,  which  caueeth 
their  iron-clothed  enemies  to  be  worn  out  with  their 
own  ponderous  weight!  How  the  horses  of  yonder 
dog  Templars  must  have  snorted  and  blown,  when 
they  had  toiled  fetlock-deep  in  the  desert  for  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  space  which  these  brave  steeda 
have  left  behind  iheni,  without  one  thick  pant,  or 
a  drop  of  moisture  upon  their  sleek  and  velvet  coats  r* 

The  Scottish  knight,  who  had  now  begun  to  re- 
cover his  breath  and  powers  of  attention,  could  not 
help  acknowledging  in  his  heart  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  these  Eastern  warriors  in  a  race  of  ani- 
mals, alike  proper  for  advance  or  retreat  and  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  level  and  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Syria.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  aug- 
ment the  pride  of  the  Moslem  bv  acguiescingf  in  his 
proud  claim  of  superiority,  nnd  therefore  sunered  the 
conversation  to  drop,  and,  looking  around  him,  could 
now,  at  the  more  moderate  pace  at  which  they  moved 
distinguish  that  he  was  in  a  country  not  unknown  to 
him. 

The  blighted  borders  and  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sen,  the  racged  and  precipitous  chain  of  moiintaina 
arising  on  the  left,  the  two  or  three  palms  clustered 
together,  forming  the  single  green  speck  on  the  bosom 
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of  the  wzLStVi  wildem«9Si — objects  which,  onoe  Frcn, 
w^re  Bcyrwly  to  be  forgottm,— sliowed  to  Sir  Ken- 
neth thai  they  wore  approaching  the  Ibuntaia  callt-d 
the  Diamond  of  ilic  Desert,  which  had  been  tlio 
I  eceno  of  liia  inttTview  on  a  former  occasion  with  tlie 
Saracen  Kniir  Sheork  'hf,  or  llderini.  In  a  few  niin- 
ulc3,  they;  chuckfd  their  bora,s  beeide  the  spring,  and 
the  Hakim  invited  Sir  Kenneth  to  descend  from 
horseback,  and  repoee  himself  as  in  a  nUce  of  safetj'. 
They  unbridled  their  steeds,  Kl  Hakim  observing 
•  that  farther  care  of  them  was  unnecessary,  since  tiiey 
would  be  speedily  joined  by  mme  of  tiic  best-mounted 
among  hit)  slaves,  wiio  would  do  what  farther  was 
needful. 

"Mean  time,"  he  said,  spreading  some  food  on  the 
grass,  "eat  and  drink,  and  be  not  discouraged.  For- 
tune may  raise  up  or  abuse  the  ordinar>'  mortal,  but 
the  sage  and  the  soldier  should  have  minds  beyond 
her  control." 

The  Scottish  knight  endeavoured  to  testify  his 
thanks  by  showing  nimsclf  docile;  but  though  he 
strove  to  eat  out  of  connplaisance,  the  singular  contrast 
between  his  present  situation,  and  that  which  hu  had 
occupiod  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  envoy  of  princes, 
and  the  victor  in  combat,  came  like  a  cloud  over  his 
mind,  and  fasting,  lassitude,  and  fatigue  oppressed  his 
bodily  powers.  k1  Hakim  examined  his  hurried  pulse, 
his  red  and  inflamed  eye,  his  heated  hand,  and  his 
shortened  respiration. 

"The  mind,"  he  said,  "grows  wise  by  watching, 
bat  her  sister  the  bod  v.  of  coarser  materials,  needs  the 
support  of  repose.  Thou  must  sle^p;  ana  that  thou 
mayest  do  so  to  refreshment,  thou  must  take  a  draught 
mingled  with  this  elixir.'^ 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  crystal  vial,  cased 
in  silver  filigree- work,  and  dropped  into  a  little  gold- 
en driuking-cup  a  small  portion  of  a  dark-coloured 
fluid. 

"This,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  those  productions  which 
Allah  hath  sent  on  earth  for  a  blessing,  though 
man's  weakness  and  wickedness  have  sometimes 
converted  it  into  a  curse.  It  is  powerful  as  the  wine- 
cup  of  the  Nazarene  to  drop  the  curtain  on  the 
deepless  eye,  and  to  relievo  the  burden  of  tJie  over- 
loaded bosom;  but  when  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  indulgence  and  debauchery,  it  rends  the  nerves, 
destroys  the  strengtL  weakens  the  Intellect^  and 
undermines  life.  But  rear  not  thou  to  use  its  virtues 
in  the  time  of  need,  for  the  wise  man  warms  him  by 
the  same  firebrand  with  which  the  madman  burnetn 
the  tent."* 

"  I  have  seen  too  much  of  thy  skill,  ease  Hakim," 
aaid  Sir  Kenneth,  "  to  debate  thine  hest ;"  and  swal- 
lowed the  narcotic,  mingled  as  it  was  with  some 
water  from  the  spring,  then  wrapped  him  in  the  haick, 
or  Arab  cloak,  which  had  bet'u  fastened  to  his  saddle- 
pommel,  and,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  phy;- 
liiciau,  stretched  himself  at  ease  in  the  shade  to  await 
the  promised  repose.  Sleep,  name  not  at  first,,  but  in 
her  stead  a  train  of  pleasing  yet  not  rousing  or 
awakening  sensations.  A  state  cnsufd,  in  which, 
still  conscious  of  his  own  identity  and  his  own  con- 
dition, the  knight  felt  enabled  to  consider  them  not 
only  without  alarm  and  sorrow,  but  as  composedly  aa 
he  might  have  viewed  the  story  of  his  misfortunes 
acted  upon  a  stage,  or  rather  as  disembodied  spirit 
might  Ti^nrd  the  transactions  of  its  past  existence. 
From  this  state  of  repose,  amounting  almost  to  apa- 
thy respecting  the  past^  his  thoughts  were  carried  for- 
ward to  the  future,  which,  in  spite  of  all  ih<it  existed 
to  overcloud  the  prospect,  glittmd  with  such  hues,  as 
under  much  happier  auspices  his  unstimulated  ima- 
gination had  not  been  able  to  produce,  even  in  its 
most  exalted  state.  Liberty,  fame,  successful  love, 
appeared  to  be  the  certain,  and  not  very  distant  pros- 
pect, of  the  enslaved  exile,  the  dishonoured  knight, 
oven  of  the  despairing  lover,  who  had  placed  his 
hopes  of  happiness  so  far  beyond  the  prospect  of 
chance,  in,  her  wildest  possibinties,  ser\'ing  to  coun- 
tenance his  wishes.  Gradually  as  the  intellectual 
nght  became  overclouded,  these  gay  visions  became 
UMOire,  hke  the  dying  hues  of  sunset,  until  they 

•  SooM  ftraptniioa  of  opiium  awini  ;»  be  intunated. 


werts  at  last  lost  in  total  oblivion  t  and  Sir 
lay  extended  at  the  feet  of  El  Hakim,  toall  .. 
a  lice,  but  for  his  deep  respiration,  aa  inaounaica      | 
corpse,  as  if  life  had  actually  deparusd.  { 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Mid  these  wild  ■ceften  Enchantment  wavet  her  hud. 
To  clianse  the  face  of  Uie  mj  cterioiM  luid ; 
Till  ihe  bewildohnc  goenc*  •round  ns  iieem 
The  vain  pruductioiuof  a  feverish  dream. 

When  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard  awoke  fnm  \» 
long  and  ^profound  repose,  he  found  himself  in  car- 
cumstanccs  so  different  from  those  in  which  be  bad 
lain  down  to  sleep,  that  he  doubted  whether  hsvu 
not  still  dreaming,  or  whether  the  scene  had  not  beca 
changed  by  magic.  Instead  of  the  damp  gratt,he 
lay  on  a  couch  of  more  than  Oriental  Itunuy.  ana 
8onie*kind  hand  had,  during  his  repoee,  stiipiKs  fain 
of  the  cassock  of  chamois  wliich  he  wore  uiidcf  In 
armour,  and  substituted  a  night  dreae  of  the  finat 
linen,and  a  loose  gown  of  silk.  He  had  been  caas- 
pied  only  by  the  palm-trees  of  the  deacn,  but  now  W 
lay  beneath  o  silken  pavilion,  which  bland  with  tfae 
richest  colours  of  the  Cliincse  loom,  while  a  sfii^ 
curtain  of  gauze,  displayed  aroupd  hia  oouefa,«ii 
calculated  to  protect  hie  repose  from  the  insedi,  ib 
which  he  had,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  th«ae  ehniitM 
been  a  const  ant  and  passive  prey.  He.looked  aroua 
as  if  to  coftvince  himself  that  he  was  actnalW awak« 
and  all  that  fell  beneath  hie  eye  partook  of  tee  ^im- 
dour  of  his  dormitory.  A  portable  bath  of  rekt, 
lined  with  silver,  was  ready  for  uaa*  and  ateamed  wifb 
the  odours  which  had  been  used  in  preparing  it  Oi 
a  small  stand  of  ebony  beside  the  couch,  sloqd,  i 
silver  vase,  containing  sherbet  of  ibe  moai  e»|iiaie 
quality,  cold  as  snow,  and  which  the  thirst  that  Ai* 
lowed  the  use  of  the  strong  narcotic  rendered  peea- 
liarly  delicious.  Still  farther  to  dispel  the  dregsofiih 
toxication  which  ii  bad  left  behind,  the  knisfai 
resolved  to  use  the  hath,  and  experienced  in  domgiv 
a  delightful  .refresh  menu  Having  dried  himsdf  vith 
napkins  of  the  Indian  wool,  he  would  willingly  have 
resumed  his  own  coarse  garments,  that  he  might  c» 
forth  to  see  whether  the  world  waa  aa  znocfa  changBd 
^without  as  within  the  place  of  his  re^oae.  Twae, 
however,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  m  their  itto 
he  found  a  Saracen  dress  of  rich  materiala,  with  aabn 
and  poniard,  and  all  befitting  an  emir  of  distioeti0B. 
He  was  able  to  suggest  no  motive  to  himaelf  fat  tloi 
exuberance  of  care,  excepting  a  tuspicion  that  thw 
attentions  were  intended  to  shake  htm  in  his  nligiMi 

Erofession ;  as  indeed  it  waa  well  known  that  Iks 
igh  esteem  of  the  European  knowledge  and  ooaiaM. 
made  the  Soldan  unbounded  in  his  gifts  lo  thoae^  m, 
having  become  hia  prisoners,  had  been  induoed  It 
take  the  turban.  Sir  Kenneth,  therofore,  croeof 
himself  devoutly,  resolved  to  set  all  auch  anaiei  at 
defiance ;  and  that  he  might  do  eo  the  men  finali^ 
conscientbusly  determined  to  avail  himsdf  aa  m- 
derately  as  possible  of  the  attentions  and  Itmnitf 
thus  liberally  heaped  upon  him.  Still,  however,  be 
felt  hia  head  oppreased  and  sleepy,  and  aware,  ta4 
that  his  undress  waa  not  fit  for  appearing  abrosdt  k 
reclined  upon  the  couch,  and  was  again  locked  ia  fk 
arms  of  saimber. 

But  this  time  his  rest  was  not  unbroken;  lor  ki 
was  awakened  by  (he  voice^of  the  physician  at  ik 
door  of  the  tent,  inqniring  after  his  health,  and  «k* 
ther  he  had  rested  sufficiently.—"  May  1  enter  jov 
tent?"  he  concluded,  "for  the  curtain  ia  drawn  mmr 
the  entrance." 

"  The  master,"  replied  Sir  Kenneth,  determioedlP 
show  that  he  was  not  surprised  into  forgstfolnr*  tf 
his  own  condition,  "need  demand  no  penmasMBU 
enter  the  tent  of  the  slave." 

"  But  if  I  come  not  aa  a  master 7"  said  El  HskA 
still  without  entering. 

"The  physician^"  answered  {be  knigbti^faafkfei 
access  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient"  ^ 

"Neither  come  I  now  aa  a  physician,'' re|>liolB 
Hakim;  "and  therefore  ratill  re(]oei»t  d  ----—  — 
I  come  under  the  covering  of  thv  tent.*' 
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"Whoever  comes  as  a  fnencL"  said  SirKenneih, 

*  and  such  thou  hast  hitherto  shown  thyself  lo  me^ 
he  hahitatioD  of  the  friend  is  ever  open  to  him." 

"  Vet  once  again/'  said  the  Eastern  sage,  after  the 
)eripiira9ticai  manner  of  his  countrymen,  "suppos- 
OR  that  I  oome  not  as  a  iiieud  T 

^Come  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  Scottish  knight, 
lomewhat  impatient  of  this  circumlocution,— ^  bo 
what  thou  wilt— thou  knowest  well  it  is  neither  in 
nv  power  nor  ray  inclination  to  refuse  thee  entrance." 

^*I  come,  then,"  said  El  Hakim,  "as  your  ancient 
joe ;  but  a  fair  and  a  generous  one." 

He  entered  ns  he  Fpoke ;  and  when  he  stood  before 
he  bedside  of  Sir  Kenneth,  the  voice  continued  to 
>6  that  of  Adonbec.tlie  Arabian  physician,  but  the 
bnxi«  dress,  and  featurcst  were  those  of  Ilaerim  of 
&urdi«tan,  called  Shecrkohf.  Sir  Kenneth  gazed 
ipon  him,  as  if  he  expected  the  vision  to  depart,  like 
lomething  created  by  his  imagijiation. 

"Doth  It  so  surprise  thee,"  said  Ilderim,  "and  thou 
in  approved  warrior,  to  see  that  a  soldier  knows 
lomewhat  of  the  art  of  healing?—!  any  lo  thee,  Na- 
»rene,  that  an  accomplished  cavalier  should  know 
low  to  dress  his  steed  as  well  as  how  to  ride  him ; 
low  to  forge  his  sword  upon  the  stithy,  as  well  as 
low  to  use  It  in  battle ;  how  to  burnish  tiis  arms,  as 
arell  as  how  to  wear  them ;  and,  above  all,  how  to 
aire  wounds  as  well  as  bow  to  inflict  them. 

As  he  spoke,  the  Christian  knight  repoatedl/  shut 
lis  eyes,  and  while  they  remained  closed,  the  idea  of 
be  Hakim,  with  his  long  flowmg  dark  robes,  hif^h 
Taitar  cap,  and  grave  gestures,  was  present  to  his 
magination;  but  b6  soon  ns  he  opened  th^m,  the 
^ceful  and  richly-gemmed  turban,  the  light  hauberk 
if  steel  rings  en  twisted  with  silver,  which  glanced 
brilliantly  as  it  obeyed  every  inflection  of  the  body, 
he  features  freed  from  their  formal  expression,  less 
rwarthy,  and  no  longer  shadowed  by  the  maatf  of 
lair  (now  limited  to  a  well- trimmed  beard),  announced 
he  soldier  and  not  the  sage. 

**  Art  thou  still  so  much  surprised,"  said  the  Emir, 

*  and  hast  thou  walked  in  the  world  with  such  little 
observance,  as  to  wonder  that  jnen  are  not  alweys 
what  thev  setin  ?— Thou  thyself— art  thou  what  thou 
tecmcstf 

"No,  by  Saint  Andrew T*  exclaimed  the  knight; 
^for,  to  the  whole  Christian  cnmp  1  seem  a  traitor, 
tnd  1  know  myself  to  be  a  true,  though  an  erring 
nan.** 

"  Even  so  I  judged  thee."  said  Ilderim,  **  and  as 
we  had  eaten  salt  together,  I  deemed  myself  bound  to 
i»cue  thee  from  death  and  contumely.— But  where- 
bre  lie  you  still  on  your  couch,  since  the  sun  is  high 
n  the  neavens?  or  are  the  vestments  which  my 
lompter-camtls  have  afTorded  unworthy  of  your 
•rearing?" 

"  Not  unworthy,  surely,  but  unfitting  for  it,"  replied 
*lhe  Scot;  "give  me  the  dress  of  a  slave,  noble  11- 
lerim,  and  I  will  don  it  with  pleasure;  but  I  cannot 
trook  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  free  Eastern  warrior, 
viih  the  turban  of  the  Moslem." 

"Nazerene,"  answered  the  Emir,  "thy  nation  so 
•asily  entertain  suspicion,  that  it  may  well  Render 
hemselves  suspected.  Have  I  not  told  thee  that 
Saladin  desires  no  converts  saving  those  whom  the 
loty  prophet  shall  dispose  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
aw?  violence  and  bribery  are  alike  alien  to  his  plan 
Bf  exi<»miing  the  true  faith.  Hearken  to  me,  my  nro- 
her.  When  the  blind  man  was  miraculously  restored 
0  si^ht,  the  scales  droppt^d  from  his  eyes  at  the  Di- 
me  pleasure— think'st  thou  that  any  earthly  leech 
ouW  have  removed  them?  No.  Such  mediciner 
light  have  tormented  the  patient  with  his  instru- 
lentsL  or  perhaps  soothed  him  with  his  balsams  and 
ordials,  but  dark  as  he  was  must  the  darkened  man 
Ave  remained ;  and  it  is  even  so  with  the  blindness 
f  the  andfrstanding.  If  there  be  those  among  the 
^mnka,  who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  lucre,  have  as- 
nmed  the  turban, of  the  prophet,  and  followed  the 
iws  of  Islam,  with* their  o^n  consciences  be  the 
lame.  Thc'mBolvcs  sought  out  the  bait— it  was  not 
ung  to  them  by  the  Soldan.  And  when  thev  shall 
ereafter  be  sentenced^  as  hypocrites,  to  the  lowest 
ulf  of  heU,  below  Christian  and  Jow,  niagiciaa  and 


idolater,  and  condemnsd  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
Yaooun,  which  is  the  heads  of  demons— to  themselvefl^ 
not  to  the  Soldan,  shall  their  guilt  and  their  punish- 
ment be  attributed.  Wherefore  wear,  without  doubt 
or  scrtmie,  the  vesture  prepared  for  you,  since,  if  you 
proceed  to  the  camp  of  Saladm,  your  own  native  dress 
will  expoae  you  to  troublesome  observation,  and  per- 
haps to  insult." 

'^^I  go  to  the  camp  of  Saladin?"  said  Sir  Ken- 
neth, repeating  the  words  of  the  Emir ;  "  Alas !  am  I 
a  free  agent,  and  rather  must  I  not  go  wherever  your 
pleasure  carries  me  ?" 

"  Thine  own  will  may  guide  thine  own  motions," 
said  the  Emir,  "as  freely  as  the  wind  which  moveth 
the  dust  of  the  desert  in  what  direction  it  chooseth. 
'(he  noble  enemy  who  met,  and  well  nigh  mastered 
my  sword,  cannot  become  my  slave  like  nhn  who  has 
crouched  beneath  it.  If  wealth  and  power  woulq 
tempt  thee  to  join  our  people,  I  could  ensure  thy  pos- 
sessmg  them ;  but  the  man  who  refused  the  favours 
of  the  Soldan,  when  the  axe  was  at  his  head,  will  not^ 
I  fear,  now  accept  them,  when  I  tell  him  he  has  his 
free  choice." 

"Complete  your  generosity,  noble  Emir,"  said  Sir 
Kenneth,  "by  forbearing  to  show  me  a  mode  of  re- 

?uitalt  which  cons^nce  forbids  me  to  comply  with, 
^ermil  me  rather  to  express,  as  bound  in  courtesy, 
my  gratitude  for  this  most  chivalrous  bounty,  this 
undeserved  generosity." 

*'  Say  not  undeserved,"  replied  the  Emir  Ilderim  ; 
"was  It  not  through  thy  conversation,  and  thy  ac- 
count of  the  beauties  wnich  grace  the  court  of  ths 
Melec  Ric,  that  I  ventured  me  thither  in  disguise,  and 
thereby  procured  a  sight  the  most  blessed  that  I  have 
ever  enjoyed- that  I  ever  shall  enjoy,  until  the  glories 
of  Paradise  beam  on  my  eyes  ?" 

"I  understand  you  not,*'  said  Sir  Kenneth,  colour- 
ing alternately,  and  turning  pale,  as  one  who  felt  that 
the  conversation  was  taking  a  tone  of  the  most  pain- 
ful delicacy. 

"Not  understand  me!"  exclaimed  the  Emir.  "If 
the  sight  I  saw  in  the  tent  of  King  Richard  escaped 
thine  observation,  I  will  account  it  duller  than  the 
edge  of  a  buflbon*B  wooden  falchion.  True,  thou  wert 
under  sentence  of  death  at  the  time :  but,  in  my  case^ 
had  my  head  been  dropping  from  the  trunk,  tne  last 
strained  glances  of  my  eyeballs  had  distinguished  with 
delight  such  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and  the  head 
would  have  rolled  itself  towards  the  incomparable 
houris,  to  kiss  with  its  quivering  lips  the  hem  of  their 
vestments.- Yonder  royalty  of  England,  who  for  her 
superior  loveliness  deserves  to  be  Q,ueen  of  the  uni- 
verse—what tenderness  in  her  blue  eye— what  lustre 
in  her  tresses  of  dishevelled  gold  i— By  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet,  I  scarce  think  that  the  houri  who  shall 
present  to  me  the  diamond  cup  of  immortality,  will 
deserve  so  warm  a  caress  !" 

"  Saracen."  said  Sir  Kenneth,  sternly,  "  thoit 
speakest  of  tne  wife  of  Richard  of  England,  of  whom 
men  think  not  and  ^peak  not  as  ti  woman  to  be  won, 
but  as  a  Queen  to  be  revered.'* 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten your  superstitious  veneration  for  the  sex,  which 
you  consider  rather  to  be  wondered  at  and  worshipped, 
than  wooed  and  possessed.  I  warrant,  since  tnou 
exactest  such  profound  respect  to  yonder  tender  piece 
of  frailty,  whose  every  motion,  step,  and  look,  be- 
speaks her  very  woman,  less  than  absolute  adoration 
must  not  be  yielded  to  her  of  the  dark  tresses,  and 
nobly  speaking  eye.  She,  indeed,  I  will  allow,  hata 
in  her  noble  portend  majestic  mien  something  aiunce 
pure  and  firm— yet  even  she,  when  pressed  by  oppor- 
tunity and  a  forward  lover,  would,  I  warrant  the^ 
thank  him  in  her  heart,  rather  for  treating  her  as  a 
mortal  than  as  a  goddess." 

"Respect  the  kinswoman  of  Cceur  de  Lion!"  said 
Sir  Kenneth,  in  a  tone  of  unrepressed  anger. 

" Respect  her !"  answered  the  Emir,  in  scorn— "by 
the  Caaoa,  and  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  ratlier  as  the  bride 
of  Saladin." 

"The  infidel  Soldan  is  unworthy  to  salute  even  ft 
spot  that  has  been  pressed  by  the  foot  of  Edith  Plan, 
tagenet  I*'  exclaimed  the  Chnstian,  sprin^iag  from  hm 
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**  Ha !  what  said  the  Giaour  ?"  eiclaimed  the  Emir, 
laying  his  band  on  his  poniard  hilt,  wliile  hia  forehead 
glowed  like  glancing  copper,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
lips  and  cheeks  wrought  till  each  curl  of  hia  beard 
seemed  io  twist  and  screw  itself,  as  if  alive  with  in- 
stinctive wrath.  But  the  Scottish  knight,  who  had 
stood  the  lion-anger  of  Richard,  was  unappalled  at 
the  tiger-like  mood  of  the  chafed  Saracep." 

"  What  I  have  said."  continued  Sir  Kenneth,  with 
folded  arms  and  daiuitless  look,  "I  would,  were  my 
bands  loose,  maintain  on  foot  or  horseback  against 
all  mortals;  and  would  hold  it  not  the  moat  memo- 
rable deed  of  my  life  to  support  it  with  my  good 
broadsword  against  a  score  of  these  sickles  and  bod- 
kins," pointing  at  the  curved  sabre  and  amall  poniard 
of  the  Emir. 

The  Saracen  recovered  his  composure  as  the  Chris- 
tian spoke,  so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  hand  from,  his 
weapon,  as  if  the  motion  had  been  without  meanings 
but  still  continued  in  deep  ire. 

"  By  the  sword  of  the  prophet,"  he  said,  **  which  is 
the  key  both  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  he  little  values  his 
own  luc,  brother,  who  uses  the  language  thou  dost ! 
Believe  me,  that  were  thine  hands  loose,  as  thou 
term'st  it,  one  single  true  believer  would  find  them  so 
much  to  dO;  that  thou  wouldst  soon  wish  them  fet- 
tered again  m  manacles  of  iron." 

'*  Sooner  would  I  wish  them  hownofl'by  the  shoul- 
der blades !"  replied  Sir  Kenneth. 

"  Wdl.  Thy  hands  are  bound  at  present."  feaid  the 
Saracen,  in  a  more  amicable  tone,  "  bound  by  thine 
own  gentle  sense  of  courtesy,  nor  have  I  any  present 
purpose  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  We  have  proved 
each  other's  strength  and  courage  ere  now,  and  we 
may  aeain  meet  m  a  fair  field ;— and  shame  befall 
him  who  shall  be  the  first  to  part  from  his  foeman ! 
But  now  we  are  friends,  and  I  look  for  aid  from  ihce, 
rather  than  hard  terms  or  defiances." 

"  We  are  friends,"  reix^ated  the  knight;  and  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  fiery  Saracen  paced 
the  tent,  like  the  \i6n,  who,  after  violent  irritation,  is 
■aid  to  take  that  method  of  cooling  the  disiempcra- 
turc  of  his  biooH,  ere  he  stretches  himself  to  repose  in 
bis  den.  The  colder  European  remained  unaltered  in 
posture  and  aspect ;  yet  he,  doubtless,  was  also  ec- 
gaged  in  subdumg  the  angry  feelings  which  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  awakened. 

"Let  us  reason  of  this  calmly,"  said  the  Saracen; 
**I  am  a  physician,  as  thou  know'st,  and  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  he  who  would  have  his  wound  cured,  must 
not  shrink  when  the  leech  probes  and  tents  it.  Seest 
thou,  I  am  about  to  lay  my  finger  on  the  sore.  Thou 
lovest  this  kinswoman  of  the  Melech  Ric—Unfold  the 
veil  that  shrouds  thy  thoughts— or  unfold  it  not  if 
thou  wilt,  for  mine  eyes  aoe  through  its  coverings." 

"  I  lovul  her,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  after  a  pause, 
'*as  a  mnn  loves  Heaven's  grace,  ana  sued  for  her 
bvour  like  a  sinner  for  Heaven's  pardon." 

"  And  vou  love  her  no  longer?''  said  the  Saracen. 

".Mas,"  answ^ered  Sir  Kenneth,  "I  am  no  longer 
worthy  to  love  her.— I 'pray  thee  ceasevtliis  discourse 
-thy  words  are  poniards  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me  but  a  moment,"  continued  Ild^rim. 
**  When  thou,  a  poor  and  obscure  soldier,  didst  so 
boldly  and  so  highly  fix  thine  atl'ection,  tell  me,  hadst 
Ihou  good  hope  of  its  issue  7" 

"  Love  exists  not  without  hope,"  replied  the  knight ; 
**but  mine  was  as  nearlv  allied  to  despair,  as  that  of 
the  sailor  swimming  for  his  life,  who,  as  he  surmounts 
billow  after  billow,  catches  by  intervals  some  gleam 
of  the  distant  beacon,  which  shows  him  there  is  land 
ki  sight,  though  his  sinking  heart  and  wearied  limbs 
■asure  him  that  he  shall  never  reach  it." 

"And  now,"  said  Ilderim,  "  these  hopes  are  sunk— 
that  solitary  light  is  quenched  for  ever?" 

"  For  ever,"  answered  Sir  Kenneth,  in  the  tone  of 
an  echo  from  the  bosom  of  a  ruined  sepulchre. 

*' Methinks,"  said  the  Saracen,  *'if  all  thou  lackest 
wars  some  such  distant  meteoric  glimpse  of  happi- 
ness as  thou  hadst  formerly,  thy  beacon-light  might 
be  rekindled,  thy  hope  fished  up  from  the  ocean  in 
which  it  has  sunk,  and  thou  thyself,  good  knii^ht,  re- 
wtorid  to  the  exercise  and  amusement  of  nourishing 
thv  fantastic  passion  upon  a  diet  as  unsubstantial  aa 
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moonlight ;  for,  if  thou  otoxTal  to-nuHTOw  fair  is  la- 
pntation  as  ever  thou  wert,  aha  whom  thou  lovest  wft 
not  be  less  the  daughter  of  pimoea,  and  tfaeciec^ 
bride  of  Saladin." 

"I  would  it  80  stood,*'  aaid  the  Scot,  "and  if  I  dU 
not" 

He  atopt  short,  like  a  man  who  is  airaid  of  boan- 
ing,  under  circumstancea  which  did  not  permit  ha 
being  put  to  the  teaL  The  Saracen  smiled  aa  he  oas- 
cluded  the  sentence. 

**  Thou  wouldst  challenge  the  SoMon  to  aiojde  obb- 
bat?"  said  he. 

."And  if  1  did,"  said  Sir  Kenneth,  haoghtilf,  **Sib. 
din's  would  neither  be  the  first  nor  the  best  tariao 
that  I  have  couched  lanoe  at." 

"Ay,  but  methinka  the  Soldan  might  regaid  it  ai 
too  unixiual  a  mcfde  of  periling  the  cnance  of  a  rayil 
bride,  and  the  event  of  a  great  war,"  said  the  EnuL 

"He  may  be  met  with  in  the  front  of  battk^"  sad 
the  knight,  his  oyea  gleaming  with  the  ideas  wttck 
such  a  thought  inspirsd. 

"He  has  been  ever  found  there^"  said  Udenm; 
"nor  is  it  his  wont  to  turn  hia  horse  s  head  from  any 
brave  encounter.— But  it  was  not  of  the  Soldan  that 
I  meant  to  speak.  In  a  word,  if  it  will  content  tbs 
to  be  placed  in  such  reputation  as  nnny  be  attaaed 
by  detection  of  the  thief  who  stole  the  Baaoer  «f 
England,  I  can  put  thee  in  a  (air  way  of  achievav 
thia  taak— That  is,  if  thou  wilt  be  governed ;  for  whil 
says  Lokman,  If  the  child  would  walk,  the  asm 
must  lead 'him— if  the  ignorant  would  undeiataai 
the  wise  miiat  instruct'* 

"And  thou  art  wise; Ilderiin,'*.said  the  Scot.*'wiar 
though  a  Saracen,  and  generous  though  an  inndd.  I 
have  witnessed  that  thou  art  both.  Take,  then,  ife 
guidance  of  thia  matter:  and  so  thou  ask  notbingfll 
me  contrarv  to  my  loyalty  and  mv  Christian  faic^l 
will  obey  tnee  punctually.  Do  what  thou  hast  saii 
and  take  mv  life  when  it  is  acopmpliahed." 

"  Listen  thou  to  me,  then,"  said  the  Saracen.  "  T^ 
noble  hound  is  now  recovered,  by  the  blessini^of  thai 
divine  medicine  which  healeth  man  and  bmst,  aa^ 
by  his  sngacity  shall  thoae  who  aasailed  him  be^ 
covered.'  ' 

"Ha !"  said  the  knight,— "methinka  I  oonaprehEnd 
thee- 1  was  dull  not  to  think  of  thia!" 

"  But  tell  me,"  added  the  Emir.  "  baat  thoo  aBjr 
followers  or  retainers  in  the  camp  bj^  whom  the  aa^ 
mal  may  be  known  ?" 


lettera  for  my  friends  in  Scotland— there  are  i 
other  to  whom  the  dog  is  familiar.  But  then  niro«B 
person  is  well  known— my  very  speech  wOl  bebiy 
me,  in  a  camp  where  I  have  played  no  mean  part  fcr 
many  montha." 

"  Both  he  and  thou  shall  be  disguised,  ao  ai  to 
escape  even  close  examination.—!  tell  thee,**  wad. 
the  Saracen^  "  that  not  thy  brother  in  arma—aot 
thy  brother  in  blood— shall  discover  thee,  if  ikm 
be  guided  by  my  oounsels.  Thou  hast  seen  aaa  d» 
matters  more  difficult— he  that  can  call  the  dfiis 
from  the  darkneas  of  the  shadow  of  death,  can  mak 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  the  living.  But  gbiik 
me — there  is  still  the  condition  annexed  to  this  afl*> 
vice;  that  thou  deliver  a  letter  of  SaUdin  to  tfa»e  BMt 
of  the  Melech  Ric^  whose  name  is  as  difficvlt  leotf 
Eastern  tongue  ana  lipa,  aa  her  beauty  is  deligAitfidai 
our  eyes.". 

Sir  Kenneth  paused  before,  he  answered.  mnA  ifct 
Saracen  observing  his  hesitation,  demanded  of  fab^ 
"  if  he  feared  to  undertake  thia  message  7" 

"  Not  if  there  were  death  in  the  execution,"  mii 
Sir  Kenneth ;  "I  do  but  pause  to  consider  wbethorit 
consists  with  my  honour  to  bear  the  letter  of  the  S4^ 
dan,  or  with  that  of  the  Lady  Edith  to  receive  it  Aoa 
a  heathen  prince." 

"By  the  head  of  Mohammed,  and  by  the  ho&m 
of  a  aoldier— by  the  tomb  at  Mecca,  and  by  At 
soul  of  my  father,"  aakl  the  Emir,  **  I  svrcat  H 
thoe  thai  the  letter  la  written  in  all  honour  and  i» 
pect.  'The  song  of  the  nightingale  will  scom^'  iMl 
tlie  rose-bower  she  loves^  thao  will  the  wonis  «f  ■• 
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Soldan  ofiend  the  oan  of  the  lovdy  kioBwoman  of 
BoKbiiid.'* 

'*Tben  "  said  the  knight,  *'I  will  bear  the  Soldan's 
etter  faithfully,  as  ii  I  were  his  born  vassal:— uoder- 
Maoding  that  beyond  this  simple  act  of  service, 
rbich  I  will  render  with  fidelity,  from  me  ftf  all  men 
M  can  least  eipect  mediation  or  advice  in  this  his 
Mnnge  love-saiu" 

"  Saiadin  is  noble,'*  answered  the  Emir,  "and  will 
lot  opur  a  generous  hone  to  a  leap  which  he  cannot 
tchh;v&— Come  with  me  to  my  tent,"  he  added,  "  and 
hou  shalt  be  presently  equipped  with  a  disguise  as 
inaearchable  as  midnight;  so  thou  may*Bt  walk  the 
^amp  of  the  Nazarenea  as  if  thou  hadst  on  thv  finger 
iie  signet  of  Giaougi."* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

▲  fminofiliist 


i  awa/  it  (torn  the  tnith,  «nd  wrpdc  Uiearaotj* 
Even  thk  «iwll  cauMof  anfer  and  dlaguft 
Will  break  tha  bond*  of  amilj  *iDon{i|t  prinoet, 
Aad  wiack  thair  noblaat  parpoaea.— TA«  CnoaA. 

T|iK  reader  can  now  have  little  doubt  who  the 
kthiopian  slava  really  waa,  with  what  purpose  he  had 
Wight  Richard's  camp,  and  wherefore  and  with  what 
lope  be  now  stood  close  to  the  person  of  that  mo- 
larch,  aa,  surrounded  by  bis  valiant  peers  of  England 
Mid  NormaixJy.  Coeur  de  Lbn  stood  on  the  summit 
»f  Samt  George  B  Mount,  with  the  Banner  of  England 
•y  ht9  side,  borne  by  the  most  goodly  person  in  tlie 
rmy,  being  his  own  natural  brother,  William  with 
be  Long  oword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  oflfspring  of 
lemiF  the  Second's  amour  with  the  celebrate  Rosa- 
uoaa  of  Woodstock. 

Fkom  seireral  expressions  in  the  King's  converBa- 
ion  with  Nevdle  on  the  preceding  day,  the  Nubian 
vas  left  in  anxious  doubt  whether  his  disguise  had 
lot  been  penetrated,  especially  as  (hat  the  King  seem- 
d  to  be  aware  in  what  manner  the  agency  of  the 
log  wa«  expected  to  discover  the  thief  who  stole  the 
lanner,  although  the  circumstance  of  such  an  ani- 
aara  having  been  wounded  on  the  occasion,  had 
leeo  scarce  mentioned  in  Richard's  presence.  Nev- 
ftheless,  as  the  King  continued  to  treat  him  in  no 
»tber  niaoner  than  his  exterior  required,  the  Nubian 
emained  uncertain  whether  he  was  or  was  not  dis- 
overed,  and  determined  not  to  throw  his  disguise 
inde  voluntarily. 

Mean  while,  the  powers  of  the  various  Cnisadine 
nneea,  arrayed  under  their  roval  and  princely  lead- 
rs,  swept  in  long  order  around  the  base  of  the  little 
nound ;  and  as  those  of  each  different  country  pass- 
id  by.  their  commanders  advanced  a  step  or  two  up 
he  hill,  and  made  a  signal  of  courtesy  to  Ridiard  and 
he  Standard  of  England,  "in  sign  of  regard  and 
imitf,"  as  the  protocol  of  the  ceremony  needfully 
:Z|»ressed  it,  "  not  of  subjection  or  vassalage.^  The 
KHritual  dignitaries,  who  in  thoee  days  veiled  not 
b«r  bonnets  to  created  being,  bestowed  on  the  King 
ind  hia  symbol  of  command  their  blessing  instead  of 
eodering  obeisance. 

Thus  the  long  files  marched  on,  and,  diminished  as 
hey  were  by  so  many  causes,  appeared  still  an  iron 
kost,  to  whom  the  conquest  of  Palestine  nn'ght  seem 
in  easy  task^  The  soldiers,  inspired  by  the  £0u- 
cioosness  of  united  strength,  sal  eroct  in  their  steel 
addles,  while  it  seemed  that  the  trumpets  sounded 
nore  cheerfully  shrill,  and  the  steeds,  refreshed  by 
est  and  provender,  chafed  on  the  bit,  and  trode  the 
Touod  more  proudly.  On  thev  passed,  troop  after 
roop,  banners  wavins,  apears  glancing,  plumes  dan- 
ing,  ra  long  perspective— a  host  composed  of  difier- 
ot  nations  complexions  languages,  arms,  and  ap- 
earancesi  but  all  fired,  for  the  time,  with  the  holy 
et  romantic  purpose  of  rescuing  the  distressed  daugh- 
er  of  Zion  from  her  thraldom,  and  redeeming  the 
acred  earth,  which  more  than  mortal  had  trodden, 
rom  the  yoke  of  the  unbelieving.  Pagan.  And  it 
Boat  be  owned,  that  if,  in  other  circumstances,  the 
l/«cie8  of  coiutesy  reqdered  to  the  King  of  England  by 
ithaaaoMwitliQirtN. 


so  ipany  warriors  from  whom  he  claimed  no  natural 
allegiance,  had  in  it  something  that  might  have  been 
thought  humiliating,  yet  the  nanire  and  cause  of  the 
war  was  so  fitted  to  his  pre-eminently  chivalroua 
character,  and  renowned  feats  in  arms,  that  daimSi 
which  might  elsewhere  have  been  urged,  were  there 
forgotten ;  and  the  brave  did  willing  homage  to  the 
bravest,  in  an  expedition  where  the  most  undaunted 
and  ene^etic  courage  was  necessary  to  success. 

The  good  King  was  seated  on  horseback  about  halt 
way  up  the  Mount,  a  morion  on  his  head,  surmounted  . 
by  a  crown,  which  left  his  manly  featurea  exposed  to 
public  view,  as  with  cool  and  considerate  eye,  he  pe- 
rused each  rank  as  it  passed  him,  and  returned  the 
salutation  of  the  leaden.  His  tunic  was  of  sky-  • 
coloured  velvet,  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  and  his 
hose  of  crimson-silk,  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold.  By 
his  side  stood  the  seeming  Ethiopian  slave,  holding 
the  noble  dog  in  a  leash,  such  as  was  used  m  wood- 
craft. It  was  a  circumstance  which  attracted  no 
notice,  for  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Crusade  had 
introduced  black  slaves  into  their  household,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  barbarous  splendour  of  the  Saracens.  Over 
the  King's  head  streamed  the  large  folds  of  the  banner, 
and,  as  he  looked  to  it  from  time  to  time,  he  seemed 
to  regard  a  ceremony,  indifierent  to  himself  person- 
ally, as  important,  when  considered  as  atoning  an 
indignity  offered  to  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled.  In 
the  oackground,  and  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Mouit, 
a  wooden  turret,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  the 
Queen  Berengaria  and  the  princit>al  ladies  of  the 
court.  To  this  the  King  looked  from  time  to  time, 
and  then  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
Nubian  and  the  dog,  but  only  when  such  leaders 
approached,  as,  from  circumstances  of  previous  itl- 
wiH  he  suspected  of  bein^  accessary  to  the  theft  of 
the  standard,  or  whom  he  judged  capable  of  a  crime  so 
mean. 

Thus,  he  did  not  look  in  that  direction  when  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  approached  at  the  head  of  hie 
splendid  troops  of  Gallic  chivalry^nay,  he  anticipated 
the  motions  of  the  French  King,  by  descending  the 
Mount  as  the  latter  came  up  the  ascent,  qo  that  they 
met  in  the  middle  space,  and  blended  theur  neetings 
so  gracefully,  that  it  appeared  they  met  in  tratemal 
equality.  The  sight  of  the  two  greatest  princes  in 
Efurope,  in  rank  at  once  and  power,  thus  publicly 
avowing  their  concord,  called  forth  bursts  of  thunder- 
ing acclaim  from  the  Crusading  host  at  many  miler 
distance,  and  made  the  roving  Arab  scouts  of  the  de- 
sert alarm  the  camp  of  Saiadin  with  intelligence, 
that  the  army  of  the  Christians  was  in  motion.  Yet 
who  but  the  King  of  kings  can  read  the  hearts  of 
monarchs  7  Under  this  smooth  show  of  courtesy, 
Richard  nourished  displeasure  and  suspicion  sgainst 
Philip,  and  Philip  meditated  withdrawing  himself  an(^ 
his  host  from  the  army  of  the  Cross,  and  leaving 
Richard  to  accomplish  or  fail  in  the  enterprise  with 
bis  own  unassisted  fbrces.   . 

Richard's  demeanour  was  different  when  the  dark- 
armed  knights  and  squires  of  the  Temple  chivalry 
approached— men  with  countenances  bronzed  to  Aaia- 
tic  blackness  by  the  suns  of  Palestine,  and  the  admi- 
rable state  of  whose  horses  and  appointments  far 
surpassed  even  that  of  the  choicest  troops  of  France 
and  England.  The  K\ng,  cast  a  hasty  glance  aside, 
but  the  Nubitfn  stood  quiet,  and  his  trusty  dog  sat 
at  his  feet,  watching,  with  a  sagacious  yet  pleased 
look,  the  ranks  which  now  passed  before  tnem.  The 
King's  look  turned  again  on  the  chivalrous  TemplarsL 
as  the  Grand  Master,  availing  himself  of  his  mingled 
character,  bestowed  his  benediction  on  Richard  a«  a 
priest,  instead  of  doing  him  reverence  as  a  military 
leader.  .  .  . 

"The  misproud  and  amphtbions  caitiff  piita  the 
monk  upon  me,"  said  Richard  to  the  Eari  of  Salia- 
bury.  "But,  Longsword.  we  will  let  it  pass.  A 
punctilio  must  not  lose  Christendom  the  servioea  o( 
these  experienced  lances,  because  their  victoriee  have 
rendered  them  overwecning.--Lo  you,  here  comes  oisr 
valiant  advcreary,  the  Duke  of  Austria^mark  hia 
manner  and  bearing,  Longsword— and  thou,  Nubian, 
let  the  hound  have  full  view  of  him.  By  Heavtn,  he 
brings  hia  buflKwDS  along  with  him  r* 


In  fiict,  wbother  from  habit,  or,  which  is  more  likely, 
to  intimate  contempt  of  the  ceremonial  he  was  about 
to  twmply  wilh^  Leopold  was  attended  by  his  spruch- 
spreeker  and  liis  jester,  and,  as  be  advanced  towards 
Richard,  he  whistled  in  what  he  wished  to  be  con- 
ndered  as  an  indifferent  manner,  though  his  heavy 
features  evinced  tiie  sullenness,  mixed  with  the  fear, 
with  which  a  truant  schoolboy  may  be  seen  to  ap- 
proach his  master.  As  the  reluctant  dignitary  made, 
with  discomposed  and  sulkv  look,,  the  obeisance  re- 
quired, the  sprueh-sjn'ccher  shook  his  batoon,  and  pro- 
claimed, like  a  herald,  that,  in  what  he  was  now 
doing,  the  Archduke  of  Austria  was  not  to  be  held 
derogating  from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  sove- 
reign prince;  to  which  the  jester  answered  with  a 
sonorous  amen^  which  provoked  much  laughter 
among  the  bystanders. 

King  Richard  looked  more  than  onpe  at  the  Nubidh 
and  his  dog;  but  the  former  moved  not,  nor  did  the 
latter  strain  at  the  bask  so  that  Richard  said  to  the 
slave  with  some  scorn,  Thy  saccess  in  this  enter- 
prise, my  sable  friend,  even  though  thou  hast  brought 
thy  hound's  sagacity  to  bt^ck  thme  own,  will  not,  I 
fear,  place  thee  nigh  in  the  rank  of  wizards,  or  much 
augment  thy  merits  towards  our  person." 

The  Nubian  answered,  as  usual,  only  by  a  lowly 
obeisance. 

Mean  time  the  troops  of  the  Marquis  of  Montsernit 
next  passed  in  order  before  the  King  of  England. 
That  powerful  and  wilv  baron,  to  maike  the  greater 
disnlay  of  his  forces,  tiad  divided  them  into  two 
booics.  At  the  head  of  the  first,  consisting  of  his 
vassals  |ind  followers,  and  levied  from  his  Syrian  pos- 
sessions, came  his  brother  Enguerrand,  ana  he  him- 
self followed,  leading  on  a  gallant  band  of  twelve 
hundred  StnidiotaL  a  Kind  of  light  cavalry  raised  by 
tho  Venetians  in  their  Dalmatian  possessions,  and  of 
which  they  had  intrusted  the  command  to  the  Mar- 
qaisy  with  whom  the  republic  had  many  bonds  of  con- 
nexion. These  Stradiots  were  clothed  in  a  fashion 
partly  European,  but  partaking  chiefly  of  the  Eastern 
fiishion.  They  wore,  indeed,  short  hauberks,  but  had 
over  them  parti-coloured  tunics  of  rich  stuffs,  with 
large  wide  pantaloons  and  half-boots.  On  their 
heads  were  straight  upright  caps,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greeks,  and  they  carried  small  round  targets, 
bows  and  arrows,  cimeicr&  and  poniards.  They  were 
mounted  on  horses,  carefully  selected,  and  well  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Venice ;  their 
saddles  and  appointments  resembled  those  of  the 
Turks,  and  they  rode  in  the  same  manner,  with  short 
stirrups  and  upon  a  high  seat.  These  troops  were  of 
great  use  in  skirmishing  with  the  Arabs,  though  un- 
able to  engage  in  close  combat  like  the  iron-sheathed 
men-at-arms  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 

Before  this  goodly  band  came  Conrade,  in  the  same 
garb  with  the  Stradiots,  but  of  such  rich  stuff  that  he 
seemed  to  blaze  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  milk- 
white  plume  fastened  m  his  cap  by  a  clasp  of  dia- 
monds, seemed  tall  enough  to  sweep  the  clouds.  The 
noble  steed  which  he  reined  bounded  and  caracoled, 
and  displayed  hie  spirit  and  agility  in  a  manner  which 
might  have  troubled  a  less  adinirable  horseman  than 
the  Marquis,  who  gracefully  ruled  him  with  the  one 
hand,  while  the  other  displayed  the  batoon,  whose  pre- 
dominancy over  the  ranks  which  he  led  seemed  equally 
absolute.  Yet  his  authority  over  the  Stradiots  was 
more  in  show  than  in  snbstaiKe;  for  there  paced  be- 
side him,  on  an  ambling  palfrey  of  soberest  mood,  a 
little  old  man,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  without 
beard  or  mustaches,  and  having  an  appearance  alto- 
gether mean  and  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
the  blaze  of  splendour  around  him.  But  this  mean- 
lookin^g  old  man  was  one  of  tliose  deputies  whom  the 
Venetian  go vemment  sent  into  camps  to  overlook  the 
conduct  of  the  generals  to  whom  the  leading  was 
consigned,  and  to  maintain  that  jealous  system  of 
ftspiarand  control  which  had  long  distinguished  the 
policy  of  the  republic. 

Conrade,  who,  by  cultivating  Richard's  humour, 
had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  favour  with  him,  no 
sooner  was  come  within  his  ken  than  the  King  of 
Enidaud  descended  a  step  or  two  to  meet  him,  cx- 
doiming,  ot  the  same  time,  "Ha,  Lord  Marquis, 
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thou  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  Stradiots,  and  thv  Mack 
shadow  attending  thee  as  usual,  wbetlier  die  in 
shiiies  or  not !— May  not  one. ask  thee  whether  ihi 
rule  of  the  troops  remains  with  the  fhn4oiw  or  ifai 
substance?" 

Conrade  was  commencing  his  reply  with  a  mA^ 
when  RoswaL  the  noble  hound,  ntierine  a  Msv 
and  savage  yell,  sprung  forwaid.    The  Nootaii,  at  < 
same  time,  slipped  the  leash,  and  the  hmind,  i 

on,  leapt  upon  Conrade's  noble  charter,  and 

the  Marquis  by  the  throat,  pulled  htm  down  fien  the 
saddle.  The  plumed  rider  lay  rolling  on  the  said, 
and  the  frightened  horse  fled  m  wild  career  thre^gj^ 
the  camp. 

"Thy  hound  hath  pulled  down  the  right  qoany.  I 
warrant  him"— said  the  King  to  the  JNubtan,  **^aMl 
vow  to  Saint  George  he  is  a  stag  of  ten  lynesi- 
Pluck  the  dogofi;  lest  hfi  throttle  htm." 

,The  Ethiopian,  accoraingly,  though  noc  wiiImm 
difficulty,  disengaged  the  dog  from  Conrade^  iii 
fastened  him  up,  still  highly  excited,  and  stroggbsg 
in  the  leash. '  Mean  while  many  crowded  to  the 
spot,  especially  followers  of  Gonrad&  and  offiaoi 
of  the  Stradiots,  who,  as  they  saw  thuir  Jesder  fa 
gazing  wildly  on  the  sky,  raised  him  up  amid  ata- 
multuary  cry  of—"  Cut  the  slave  and  his  hound  » 
pieces?' 

But  the  voice  of  Richard,  lotid  and  sononw^  wm 
heard  clear  above  all  other  exclamations — ^'Heiis 
tho  death  who  ii^ures  the  hound !  He  hath  batdoae 
his  duty,  after  the  sagacity  with  which  God  and  ss- 
ture  have  end  ^.-d  tiie  brave  animal — Stand  ferwai^ 
for  a  false  trau:>r,  thou  Conrade,  Marquis  of 
aerrat !    I  impeach  thee  of  treason.** 

Several  of  the  Syrian  leaders  had  now 

and  Conrade,  vexation,  and  shame,  and  < 

struggling  with  passion  in  his  manner  and  vone,  ei- 
claimed,  ^*  What   means  this  7— With   what  aai  I 
charged  1— Why  this  base  usaga  and  these  ^c^>re^d^  • 
ful  terms  ?— Is  this  the  league  of  concord  which  Bif> 
land  renewed  but  so  lately  7" 

"Are  the'  Princes  of  the  Crusade  tuned  bares ar 
decrs  in  the  eyes  of  King  Richard,  that  be  shouMd^ 
hounds  on  them  7"  said  the  sepulchral  voioe  of  Ifte 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templara. 

'*It  must  be  some  singular  accident— some  faul 
mistake"— said  Philip  of  France,  who  rode  up  at  ihi 
same  moment. 

"  Some  deceit  of  the  Enemy,"  said  the  Arehbi^Mp 
of  Tyre. 

"A  stratagem  of  the  Saracens,'*  cried  Heuf  of 
Champagne—'*  It  were  well  to  hang  up  the  dog,  wai 
put  the  slave  to  the  torture." 

"  Let  no  man  lay  hand  upon  them,"  said  Richaii 
"as  he  loves  his  own  life!— Oonrade,  stand  forth,  if 


thou  darest,  and  deny  the  accusation  which  this 
animal  hath  in  his  noble  instinct  brought  — 


thee,  of  injury  done  to  him,  and  foul  soom  to 
land?" 

'*  I  osver  touched  the  banner,"  said  Conrade.  haslir 

"Tny  words  betray  thee,  Conrade!"  seid  Ricfaan; 
"for  how  didst  thou  know,  save  from  oonscious fd( 
that  the  question  is  concerning  the  banner T' 

"Hast  thou  then  not  kept  the  camp  in  tnrmoiea 
that  ^nd  no  other  score  1"  answered  Conrade ;  **aid 
dost  thou  im{)uto  to  a  prince  and  an  ally  a  cnn^ 
which,  after  all,  was  probably  committed  by  saa« 
paltry  felon  for  the  sake  of  tlie  gold  thread  1  Ol 
wouldst  thou  now  impeach  a  confederate  on  thecnA 
of  a  dog?" 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  becomuig  geneni  • 
that  Philip  of  Prance  interposed. 

" Princes  and  nobles,"  he  said,  "you  speak  in  ff- 
sence  of  those  whose  swords  wilf  soon  be  at  As 
throats  of  each  other,  if  they  hear  their  leadsn  si 
such  terms  together.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  * 
draw  off,  each  his  own  troops,  into  their  se^snM 
quarters,  and  ourselves  meet  an  hour  hence  u  dto 
Pavilion  of  Council,  to  take  some  order  in  xbam  as* 
state  of  confusion." 

"  Content,"  said  King  Richard,  **thoiiirh  It. 
have  liked  to  have  interro^ted  that  caitm  wbik  i 
gay  doublet  was  yet  besmirched  with  sand — But  i 
pleasuiv  of  Prance  shall  be  ours  in  this  i 
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The  leaders  aepsrated  a^  was  prt^oaed,  each  prince 
daciB^  himself  at  the  head  of  hiaown  forc^a;  and 
hen  vraa  heard  on  all  ndea  the  rnring  of  war^criea. 
md  tbeaoandin^of  ffathenng-nqtes  npon  bugles  ana 
mmpers,  by  which  ine  different  atrapfilerB  weresom- 
noned  to  their  prince's  banner;  ancTihe  troops  were 
ifa<|rtly  seen  in  motion,  each  taking  different  routes 
hrou^h  the  camp  to  their  own  quarters.  But  although 
my  immediate  act  of  violence  was  thus  prevented, 
'el  the  accident  which  had  taken  place  dwelt  on  every 
Mind :  and  those  foreigners,  who  had  that  morning 
laiied  Richard  as  the  worthiest  to  lead  their  army, 
low  reeumed  their  prriudicea  against  his  pnde  and 
ntDlefanc8|  while  the  English,  conceiving  the  honour 
if  their  counlrvconncctcfl  with  the  ouarrel,  of  which 
arious reports  nad  ^one  about,  considered  tne  natives 
if  other  countries  jealoua  of  the  fame  of  Engknd 
nd  her  King,  and  disposed  to  undenntne  it  by  the 
(leanest  arts  of  intrigue.  Many  and  various  were  the 
DtnoiiTB  spread  upon  the  occasfon,  and  there  was  one 
rhich  averred  that  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  had  been 
such  alarmed  by  the  tumult,  and  that  one  of  them 
md  swooned. 

The  Conned  assembled  at  the  appointed  .hour. 
lomrade  had  in  the  mean  while  laid  aside  his  dis- 
MMured  dress,  and  with  it  the  shame  and  confusion 
rliich,  innite  of  his  talents  and  promptitude,  had  at 
irst  overwhelmed  him,  owing  to  the  strangeness  of 
he  accident,  and  suddenness  of  the  accusation.  He 
MS  now  robed  like  a  prince,  and  entered  the  coun- 
il-chamber  attendi-d  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the 
Srnnd  Masters  both  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Order 
f  Samt  John,  and  several  other  potentates,  who 
ftade  a  show  of  supporting  him  and  defending  his 
nee,  ohif^y  perhaps  from  political  motives,  or  be- 
aase  they  themselves  nourished  a  personal  enmity 
irainst  Richard. 

l^bis  appearance  of  union  in  favour  of  Conrade 
ras  far  from  influencing  the  King  of  England.  He 
ntered  the  Council  with  his  usual  indifierence  of 
(lanner,  and  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  just 
lighted  from  horseback.  He  cast  a  careless  and 
Mnewhat  scornful  glance  on  the  leaders,  who  had 
ritb  studied  atieccation  arranged  themselves  around 
Sonrade,  as  if  owning  his  cause,  and  in  the  most 
iiect  terms  charged  Conrade  of  Montserrat  with 
Bvio^  stolen  the  Banner  of  England,  and  wounded 
leiatlhful  animal  who  stood  in  its  defence. 

Conrade  arose  boldly  to  answer,  and  in  despite  as 
e  eacpressed  himaeli^  of  man  and  brate,  king  or  dog, 
vouched  his  innocence  of  the  crime  charged. 

**  Brother  of  England,"  sakl  Philip,  who  willingly 
Kuined  the  character  of  moderator  of  the  assembly, 

this  is  an  unusual  impeachment.  We  do  not  hear 
oa  avoQch  your  own  knowledge  of  this  matter,  far- 
ler  than  your  belief  resting  upon  the  demeanour  of 
IM  hound  towards  the  Marunis  of  Montserrat. 
42rely  the  word  of  a  knight  and  prince  ahould  bear 
im  out  against  the  barking  of  a  cur '!"  / 

"Royal  brother,"  returned  Richard,  "recollect  that 
le  Almighty,  who  gave  the  dog  to  be  companion  of 
nr  pieasaFcs  and  our  toils,  hath  invested  him  with  a 
■tufv  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  ,  Ho  forgets 
either  friend  nor  foe—remembers,  and  with  accuracy, 
atb  benefit  and  injury.  He  hath  a  share  of  man's 
iteiligenoe,  but  no  share  of  mnn*8  falsehood.  You 
my  bribe  a  soldier  to  slay  a  man  with  his  sword,  or 

witness  to  take  life  by  false  accusation  ;  but  you 
innoc  make  a  hound  tear  his  benefactor--he  is  the 
iesd  of  man,  aave  when  man  justly  incurs  his  en- 
tity. Dress  yonder  Marquis  in  what  peacock-robes 
w-  wiM~diflguisc  his  appearance— alter  his  com- 
exion  with  drugs  and  washes— hide  him  amkiat  a 
mdred  men— 1  will  yet  pawn  my  acepire  that  the 
jond  detects  him,  and  expresses  his  resentment,  as 
ya  have  this  day  beheld.  This  is  no  new  incident, 
;t hough  a  strange  one.  Munlerers  and  robbcra  have 
ten,  ere  now,  convicted,  and  suffered  death  under  such 
ridence,  and  men  have  said  that  the  finger  of  God 
as  in  it.  In  thine  own  land,  royal  brother,  and  upon 
ich  an  occasion,  the  matter  was  tried  by  a  solemn 
jel  betwixt  loe  man  and  the  dog,  as.'^ipellani  and 
slendaDt  In  a  chailengi;  of  murder.  The  dog  was 
etoriousi  the  man  was  punished,  and  die  crime  was 
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confessed.  Credit  me,  royal  brother,  that  hidden 
crimes  have  often  been  brought  to  light  by  the  testi- 
mony even  of  inanimate  substances,  not  to  mention 
animals  far  inferior  in  instinctive  sagacity  to  the  dog^ 
who  is  the  friend  and  companion  cfour  race." 

"  Such  a  dwl  there  ha  in  mdeed  been,  royal  brother,** 
answered  Philip,  *'and  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  our 
predecessors,  to  whom  God  be  gracious.  But  it  waa 
m  the  olden  time,  nor  can  we  hold  it  a  precedent 
fitting  for  this  occasion,  llie  defendant  in  that  case 
was  a  private  gentleman,  of  small  rank  or  respect  i 
his  offensive  weapons  were  only  a  club,  his  defensive 
a  leathern  jerkin.  But  we  cannot  degrade  a  prince 
to  the  disgrace  of  usino^  such  rude  arms,  or  to  the 
ignominy  of  such  a  comnat."  » 

**  I  i>ever  meant  that  you  should,"  said  King  Rich- 
ard  ;  "  it  were  foul  play  to  hazard  the  good  hound's 
life  against  that  of  such  a  double-faced  traitor  as  this 
Conrade  hath  proved  himself.  But  there  lies  ourown 
glove— we  appeal  him  to  the  combat  in  respect  of  tha  ' 
evidence  we  brought  forth  against  him.  A  king»  at 
least,  is  more  than  the  mate  of  a  marquis." 

Conrade  made  no  hasty  effort  to  seize  on  the  pledge  ^ 

>vhich  Richard  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  ^ 

and  King  Philip-  had  time  to  reply,  ere  the  Maixjms 
made  a  motion  to  liA  the  clove. 

"  A  king,"  said  he  of  France,  "  is  as  much  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Marquis  Conrade,  as  a  dog 
would  be  less.  Roval  Richard,  this  cannot  be  pei- 
mitted.  You  are  tne  leader  of  our  expedition— the 
sword  and  buckler  of  Christendom." 

"  I  protest  against  such  a  combat,"  said  the  Vene- 
tian proveditore,  ''  until  the  King  of  England  shall 
have  repaid  the  Hdy  thousand  bezants  which  he  is 
indebted  to  the  republic.  It  is  enough  to  be  threatened 
with  loss  of  our  debt,  should  our  debtor  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  pagans,  without  the  additional  risk  of  his 
being  slain  in  brawls  amongst  Christians,  concerning 
doss  and  banners." 

"  And  I,"  said  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  Earl 
of  Snlisbury,  "  protest  in  my  turn  agamst  my  royal 
brother  perinng  his  life,  which  is  the  property  of  tho  '' 
people  of  England,  in  such  a  caiise.-;-Here.  noble 
nrothnr,  n»ceiw>  back  your  glove,  and  think  only  as  if 
the  wind  haablown  it  from  your  hand.  Mine  shall 
lie  in  its  stead.  A  king's  son,  though  with  the  bar 
sinister  on  his  shield,  is  at  least  a  match  for  this  mar 
moset  of  a  marquis 

"  Princes  and  nobles,"  said  Conrade,  "  I  will  not 
accept  of  King  Richard's  defiance.  He  hath  been 
chosen  our  leader  against  the  Saracens^  and  if  ki§ 
conscience  can  answer  the  accusation  of  provoking 
an  ally  to  the  field  on  a  quarrel  so  frivolous,  minet  at 
least,  cannot  endure  the  reproach  of  accepting  it 
But  touchinghis  bastard  brother,  William  of  Wood- 
stock, or  against  any  other  who  shall  adopt,  or  sball 
dare  to  stand  godfatner  to  this  most  false  charge,  I 
will  defend  my  honour  in  the  lists,  and  prove  who- 
soe%'er  impeaches  it  a  false  liar." 

"  The  Marouis  of  Montserrat,"  said  the  Archbishop 
of  Tyre,  "hath  spoken  like  a  wise  and  moderate  gen- 
tleman ;  and  meihinks  this  controversy  might,  with- 
out dishonour  to  any  party,  end  at  this  point," 
.  "  Meihinks  it  might  so  terminate,"  said  the  Kmg 
of  France,  "  provided  King  Richard  will  recall  his 
accusation,  as  made  upon  over  slight  grounds." 

"Philip  of  France,"  answered  Cceur  de  Lion^  mv 
words  shall  never  do  my  thoughs  so  much  mjupr. 
I  have  charged  yonder  Conrade  as  a  thief,  who.  under 
cloud  of  night,  stole  from  its  place  the  emblem  of 
England's  dignity.  I  still  believe  and  charge  him  to 
le  such  ;  and  when  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  com- 
bat, doubt  not  that,  since  Conrade  dcchnes  to  meet  us 
in  person,  T  will  find  a  champion  to  appear  m  support 
of  my  challenge  ;  for  thou,  William,  must  not  thrust 
thy  long  sword  into  this  quarrel  without  our  special 
licenpa"  "  ..... 

"  Since  mv  rank  makes  me  arbiter  m  this  most  ' 
unhappy  matter,"  said  Philip  of  France,  "I  appoint 
the  fifth  day  Jrom  hence  for  the  decision  tnercof,  bv 
way  of  comhnt,  according  to  knightly  usasc-  Richnnf, 
King  of  Kn?!nnd,  to  nppear  by  his  champion  as  dp- 
prllnnt,  and  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Mon'stirot,  in  his 
own  person,  ai  defrridsnt.  Yet  1  own,  1  know  n<il 
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where  to  find  mnxCnl  groond  wli«re  soch  a  quarrel 
ma/  be  fought  out ;  for  it  must  not  oe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ofihis  camp,  where  the  soldiers  would  make 
Caciion  on  the  different  sides." 

'•  It  were  well,"  said  Ricliard,  "  to  apply  to  the 
generosity  of  the  royal  Saladin,  since,  heathen  as  he 
IS,  I  have  never  known  knight  more  fulfilled  of  noblo' 
ness,  or  to  whose  good  faith  we  may  so  peremptorily 
intrust  ourselves.  I  speak  thus  for  those  who  may 
be  doubtful  of  mishap— for  myself,  wherever  I  see  my 
foe,  I  make  that  spot  my  battle-ground." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Philip  j  "  we  will  make  this  mat- 
ter known  to  Saladin,  althoui^h  it  be  showing  to  an 
«nemy  the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  which  we  wpuld 
willingly  hide  from  even  ourselves,  were  it  possible. 
Moon  while,  I  dismiss  this  assembly,  and  charge  you 
all,  OS  Christian  men  and  noble  knights,  thai  ye  let 
this  unhappy  feud  breed  no  farther  brawling  in  the 
camp,  but  regard  it  as  a  thing  solemnly  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  God,  to  whom  each  of  vou  should 
pray  that  he  will  dispose  of  victorv  in  the  coirbat 
ac&rrding  to  the  truth  of  the  quarref;  and  therewith 
may  His  will  be  done !"  ,         . ., 

"Amen,  amen !"  was  answered  on  all  sides:  while 
the  Ten;plar  whis[)ered  the  Marquis,  "  Conrade,  wilt 
thou  not  add  a  petition  to  be  delivered  from  the  power 
of  the  dog,  as  the  Psalmist  hath  it?" 

"Peace,  thou 1"  replied  the  Marquis ;  "  there  is 

a  revealing  demon  abroad,  which  may  report,  amongst 
other  tidings,  how  far  thou  dost  carry  the  motto  of 
thy  order— Periatur  Leo." 

"  Thou  wilt  stand  the  brunt  of  challenge  1"  said  the 
Templar. 

"  Doubt  mo  not."  said  Conrade.  "  I  would  not,  in- 
deed, have  willingly  met  the  iron  arm  of  Richard  him- 
self, and  I  shame  not  to  confess  that  1  rejoice  to  be 
free  of  his  encounter.  But,  from  his  bastard  brother 
^iownward,  the  man  breathes  not  in  bis  ranka  vKom 
I  fear  to  meet." 

"It  is  well  yon  are  so  confident,"  continued  the 
Templar;  "arid  in  that  cflsa  the  fangs  of  yonder 
bound  have  done  more  to  dissolve  this  league  of 
princes^  than  either  thy  devices,  or  the  dagger  of  the 
Charegite.  Secst  thou  how,  under  a  Wow  studiously 
overclouded,  Philip  cannot  conceal  0ie  satisfaction 
which  he  feels  at  the  prospect  of  release  from  the  alli- 
ancr  which  sat  so  heavy  on  him  7  Mark  how  Henry 
of  Champagne  smiles  to  himself,  tike  a  sparkling 
goblet  of  his  own  wine— and  see  the  chuckling  delight* 
of  Austria,  who  thinks  his  quarrel  is  about  to  be 
avenged,  without  risk  or  trouble  of  his  own.  Hush, 
he  approaches.— A  most  grievous  chance,  most  royal 
Austna,  that  these  breaches  in  the  walls  of  our 
Zion" 

"  If  thou  meanest  this  Crusade,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  I  would  it  were  crumbUxl  to  pieces,  and  each  were 
safe  at  home !— I  apeak  this  in  confidence." 

"BuC'  said  the  Marquis  of  Moniserrat,  "to  think 
this  disunion  should  be  made  hv  the  hands  of  King 
Richard,  for  whose  pleasure  we  nave  been  content^ 
to  endure  so  much,  and  to  whom  we  have  been  as 
submissive  ns  slaves  to  a  master,  in  hop^  that  he 
would  use  his  valour  against  our  enemies,  instead  of 
exercising  it  upon  our, friends  I" 

"  I  see  not  that  he  is  so  much  more  valorous  than 
t>therft^"  said  the  Archduke.  "  1  believe,  had  the  noble 
Marquis  met  him  in  the  lists,  he  would  have  had  the 
belter;  for,  though  the  islander  deals  heavy  blows 
with  the  pole-axe,  he  is  not  so  very  dexterous  with 
the  lanoe.  I  should  have  cared  little  to  have  met  him 
myself  on  our  old  quarrel,  bad, the  weal  of  Christen- 
..^m  permitted  to  sovereign  princes  to  breathe  them- 
Bclven  in  the  lists— And  if  thou  desirest  it,  noble  Mar- 
i|uia,  I  will  myself  be  your  godfather  in  this  combat" 

II  And  I  also,"  said  the  Grand  Master. 

"  Come,  then,  and  take  your  nooning  in  our  tent, 
noble  sirs,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  we'll  speak  of  this 
business,  over  some  right  nicrmsiein. 

Th*»y  en  tend  together  accordingly. 
What  said  our  patron  and  those  great  folks  to- 
getherr  said  Jonas  Schwanker  to  his  companion,  the 
spruck-srirecfur,  who  had  used  the  freedom  to  press 
nigh  lu  his  master  when  the  council  was  dismissed, 
while  the  jesiur  waited  at  a  more  respectful  distance. 


"  Servant  of  Polly,"  nid  the  jpwiefc  apreekar,  "^no- 
derate  thy  cunotitv*-it  beseem^  not  that  I  riioaUldl 
to  thee  the  counsels  of  our  master." 

"  Man  of  wisdom,  you  mistake."  answered  Jonas; 
*'  we  are  both  the  constant  attendants  on  our  patres. 
au-l  it  concerns  uralike  to  know  whether  tfeioaarl 
—Wisdom  or  Folly— have  the  deeper  intareat  k 
him."  ^^ 

"  He  told  to  the  Marquis,"  answered  die  jpnidk> 
spredier,  "and  to  the  Grand  Haster,  that  as  waf 
aweary  of  these  wara,  and  wottUt  be  gbd  he  wassift 
at  home." 

"That  is  a  drawn  cast,  and  counts  fi>r  BOthiag  ia 
the  game,"  said  the  jester;  "it  was  noost  wise  id 
ik  tl       *  "  *■ 


think  thus,  but  great  ibUy  to  tell  it  to 
ceed."  * 

"Ha,  hem !"  said  the  apntdt^^fprtcker  ;  ** he  wool 
saia  to  them,  that  Richard  was  not  moie  vdflrae 
than  others,  or  over  dexterous  in  the  tflt-rauL" 

"Woodcock  of  ray  skie,"  said  Schwaokcr;  "te 
was  egTMnous  fi»Ily.    What  next?" 

"Nav,  1  am  something  oblivioas,"  repfied  theaai 
of  wisdom— "he  invited^ them  to  a  goblet  of  • ' 


That  hath  a  show  of  wisdom  in  it,*^ 
"  thou  may'st  mark  it  to  thy  credit  in  the  b..vw  ^im-, 
but  an  he  drink  ,too  much,  as  is  most  likely,  I  ei 
have  it  pass  lo  mine.    Any  thing  more  7^ 

"  Nothini^  worth  memorv,''  answtoed  ths  oraM^ 
"  only  he  wished  he  had  taken  the  ncrssinn  to  ■■t 
Richard  in  the  lists." 

"Out  upon  it— out  upon  itf*  said  Joiiae~*'thisii 


such  dotage  of  foUy.  th^t  I  am  well  nigh  ^A>«m 
winning  the  game  by  it— Ne*erthe)es8,  iocH  as  h 
we  will  follow  him,  most  am  •pnuh'tpreeka^ 


am  i 
ofmU 


have  our  share  of  the  wine  offiicrctuUinJ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Tet  this  ioooiMtuMv  It  indi, 

Ai  ihOB,  loo,  iinlt  adort ; 
I  eovid  Dot  lo?e  the*,  love,  so  Modi, 

Love<t  I  not  hoDoar  WMn.-Umnaomtfs  IMm. 

WmN  King  Richard  returned  to  his  teiiL  he  «s«- 
manded  the  Nubian  to  be  brought  befoie  niin.  Be 
entered  with  his  usual  ceremonial  reverence,  ami, 
havinic prostrated  himsell  remamed  staodingesfcR 
the  King,  in  the  attitude  et  a  slave  awaiting  theotdat 
of  his  maater.    It  was  perhaps  well  for  hun,  theft  ihr 

§  reservation  of  his  character  required  hie  eyee  is  hf 
xed  on  the  ground,  since  the  keen  gtanee  wlk 
which  Richard  for  some  time  surveycoT  him 'in  m- 
Icnoe,  would,  if  folly  encountered,  have  been  diflieik 
to  sustain. 

"  Thou  canst  well  of  wood-craft,"  seid  the  Kiaa 
after  a  pause,  "and  hast  started  thy  game  and  btesip 
him  to  bay,  as  ably  as  i/Tris(rem  nunself  bad  iaivi> 
thee.*  But  this  is  not  all— he  must  he  brought  does 
at  forc&  I  myself  would  have  liked  to  have  * 
my  hunting^spear  at  him.  There  are.  it  sc 
Bpects  which  prevent  this.  Thou  art  alNnit  1 
to  the  camp  of  the  Soldan,  bearing  a  letter,  l_.,_ 
of  his  courtesy  to  sppoint  neutral  ground  for  the  ^ 
of  chivalry,  and,  should  it  consist  with  his  pleaiaa 
to  concur  with  us  in  witnessing  it.  Now,  speslai 
conjecturelly,  we  think  thou  roignCst  Irod  in  thai  am 
some  cavalier,  who,  for  the  love  of  troth,  end  hnesi 
augmentation  of  honour,  will  do  battle  with  chissMi 
traitor  of  Montserrat  ?**, 

The  Nubian  raised  his  eyes  and  ficed  then  en  At 
King  with  a  look  of  eager  ardour;  then  raised  aai 
to  Heaven  with  such  solemn  gratitude,  thst  tbsaiie 
soon  glistened  in  them— then  bent  his  heed,  aseAlil> 
ing  what  Richard  desired,  and  resumed  his  wm 
posture  of  submissive  attentbn. 

"  It  is  well,'^  said  the  King ;"  and  I  see  thf  dtadtt* 
oblige  me  in  this  matter.    And  herein,  I 
say,  lies  the  excellence  of  such  a  servant  i 
hast  not  speech  either  to  debate  our 


*  A  nniTBml  traditHm  ewribed  to  Sir  TkUnwiL  flsssa^ 
hit  love  of  the  fliir  Qjacm  YMnlt->Uie  taws  eoiMemn^  ilsiwi 
tice  of  wood-craft,  or  ORwrto,  u  it  waa  oalled.  kcms  ttHS^M 
rriatad  to  Uie  rules  oC  iho  cIwm,  wbieli  Wiie  SsMMd  orSBS» 
^        llMsuddleaias. 
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aire  explanfttion  of  what  we  have  determined.  An 
iSn^^isn  flerving-man,  in  thy  place,  had  given  me  his 
logged  advice  to  trust  the  combat  with  some  good 
ance  of  my  houaeliold,  who,  from  my  brother  Long- 
iword  downwards,  are  all  on  fire  to  do  battle  in  my 
•ause  I  and  a  chattering  Frenchman  had  made  a  thou- 
land  attempts  to  discover  wherefore  I  look  for  a  cham- 
uon  from  the  camp  of  the  infidels.  But  thou,  my 
Heat  agent,  canst  do  mine  errand,  without  questioi)- 
ng  or  comprehendtng  it;  with  thee  to  hear,  is  to 

A  bend  of  the  body,  and  a  genuflection,  were  the 
ippropriate  answer  of  the  Ethiopian  to  these  observa- 
ions. 

*'And  now  to  another  point,*'  said  the  King,  and 
meaking  suddenly  and  rapidly.—'*  Have  you  yet  seen 
BdithPlantagenetr  ^  ... 

The  route  looked  up  as  m  the  act  of  bemg  about  to 
speak,— nay,  his  !ips  had  begun  to  utter  a  distinct 
negative,— when  the  abortive  attempt  died  away  in 
[he  imperfect  murmurs  of  the  dumb. 

"  Why.  \o  yog  there!"  said  the  King.  "  The  very 
lotmd  of  the  name  of  a  royal  maiden,  of  beauty  so 
saipassing  as  that  of  our  lovely  cousin,  seems  to  nave 
u>wer  enough  well  nigh  to  make  the  dumb  speak, 
what  mbracies  then  might  her  eye  work  upon  such  a 
i&bject !  I  will  moke  the  experiment,  fnend  slave. 
Thou  shah  see  this  choice  beauty  of  our  court,  and 
do  the  errand  of  the  princely  Sold  an." 

Again  a  joyful  glance— again  a  genuflection— but, 
ail  be  arose,  tne  King  laid  nia  hand  heavily  on  his 
sboulder,  ^nd  proceraed  with  stern  gravitv  thus.— 
"  Let  me  m  one  thing  warn  you,  ray  sable  envoy. 
Even  if  thou  shouldst  feel  that  the  kmdiy  influence 
of  her,  whom  thou  art  soon  to  behold,  should  loosen 
the  bonds  of  thy  tongue,  presently  imprisoned,  as  the 
f^ood  Soldan  expresses  it  within  the  ivory  walls  of 
Its  castle,  beware  how  thou  changest  thy  taciturn 
character,  or  speakest  a  word  in  her  presence,  even  if 
thy  powers  of  utterance  were  to  be  miraculously  re- 
stored. Believe  me,  that  I  should  have  thy  tongue 
extracted  by  the  roots,  and  its  ivory  palace,  that  is,  I 
ffesume,  its  range  or  teeth,  drawn  out  one  by  one. 
Wherefore,  be  wise  and  silent  still." 

The  Nu^'^n,  so  soon  as  the  King  had  removed  his 
keavy  grasp  from  his  shoulder,  bent  his  head^  and  laid 
^s  hand  on  his  lips,  in  token  of  silent  obedience. 

But  Richard  again  laid  his  hand  on  him  more 
vently,  and  added,  "  This  behest  we  lay  on  thee  ss 
«n  a  slave.  Wert  thou  knight  and  gtotleman,  we 
would  require  thine  honour  in  pledge  of  thy  silence, 
which  is  one  especial  condition  of  our  present  trust.' 

The  Ethiopian  raised  his  body  proudly,  looked  full 
It  the  King,  and  laid  his  right  hand  on  nis  heart. 

Richard  then  summoned  his  chamberlain. 

"  Go,  Neville.*'  he  said,  "  with  this  slave,  to  the 
lent  of  our  royal  consort,  and  say  it  is  our  pleasure 
that  he  have  an  audience— a  private  audience-Tof 
Mir  cousin  Edith.  He  is  charged  with  a  commission 
k>  her.  ^  Thou  canst  show  him  the  way  also,  in  case 
lie  reqtiires  thy  guidance,  though  thou  may'st  have 
abserv^  it  is  wonderful  how  familiar  he  already 
nems  to  be  with  the  purlieus  of  our  camp.— Ana 
(bob,  too,  friend  Ethiop,'*  the  King  continued,  "what 
t^u  dost^  do  quickly,  and  return  hither  within  the 

"  X  stand  discovered,"  thoufKt  the  seeming  Nubian, 

\  with  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms,  he  followed 

i  hasty  stride  of  Neville  towards  the  tent  of  Q.ueen 

IrenBaria.-— "I  stand  imdoubtedly  discovered  and 

aed  to  King  Richard  j  yet  I  cannot  perceive  that 

i-rteentment  is  hot  against  me.    If  I  understand 

I  words,  and  surely  it  is  impossible  to  misinterpret 

tn,  he  gives  me  a  boble  chance  of  redeeming  ray 

noor  upon  the  crest  of  this  false  Marquis,  whose 

ilt  I  read  in  his  craven  eye  and  quivering  Jipi  when 

^  charge  was  made  against  him.— Roswai,  faith- 

lly  hast  thou  served  thy  master,  and  most  deaHy 

lal!  thy  wrong  be  avenged !— But  what  is  the  mean- 

S  of  my  present  permission  to  look  upon  her,  whom 

htkd  despaired  ever  to  see  again  7— And  why,  or 

llw,  can  the  royal  Plan tagenct  consent  that  I  should 

")  his  divine  kinswoman,  either  as  the  messenger  of 

i  hesthen  Saladin,  or  as  the  guilty  exile  whom  be  so 
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lately  einpelled  from  his  camp— his  audacious  avowal 
of  tlie  affection  which  is  his  prid&  being  the  greatest 
enhancement  of  his  guilt  7  That  Kichard  should  con- 
sent to  her  receiving  a  letter  from  an  infidel  lover,  by 
the  hands  o{  one  ^f  such  disproportionod  rank,  ars 
either  of  them  circumstances  equally  incredible,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  inconsisient  with  each  other.  But 
Richard,  when  unmoved  by  his  heady  passions,  is 
liberal,  generous,  and  truly  noble,  and  as  such  I  will 
deal  with  him^  and  act  according  to  his  instructisDS^  ^ 
direct  or  implied,  seeking  to  know  no  more  than  may 
mdualiy  unfold  itself  without  my  officious  inquiry. 
To  him  who%as  given  me  so  brave  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  my  tarnished  honour,  I  owe  aoquiescenoe 
and  oMience,  and,  painful  as  it  may  be^  the  debt 
shall  be  paid.  And  yet,'  '—thus  the  proud  swelling  of 
his  heart  farther  suggested,—"  Codur  de  Lion,  as  be  is 
called,  might  have  measured  the  feelings  of  others  by 
hir  own.  I  urge  an  address  to  his  kinswoman  1  /. 
who  never  spoke  word  to  her  when  I  took  a  royal 

{)rize  from  her  hand— when  I  was  accounted  not  the 
owest  in  feats  of  chivalry  among  the  defenders  ol 
the  Cross !"  /  approach  her  when  id  a  base  diaguiss| 
and  in  a  servile  habit— and,  alas  1  when  my  actual 
condition  is  that  of  a  slave,  with  a  spot  of  dishoaour 
on  that  which  was  once  my  sliieldl  /  do  this!  Ho 
little  knows  me.  Tet  I  thank  liim  for  th^  opportunity 
which  mav  make  us  all  better  acquainted  with  each 
other." 

As  he  arrived  at  this  condusion^  they  paused  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  pavilion. 

Tlxey  were  of  course  admitted  by  the  guards,  and 
Neville  leaving  the  Nubian  in  a  smaU  apartment,  or 
antechamber,  whii  h  was  but  too  well  remembered 
by  him,  passed 'into  that  which  was  used  as  the 
Queen's  presence-chamber.  He  communicated  his 
royal  master's  pleasure  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone 
ofvoice,  very  diflerent  from  the  bluotness  of  Thomas 
de  Vaox,  to  whom  Richard  was  every  things  and  the 
rest  of  the  court,  including  Berengaria  hcvsdf,  was 
nothing.  A  burst  of  laughter  followed  the  comran- 
nication  of  liis  errand. 

"  And  what  like  is  the  Nubian  slave,  who  oomes 

ambassador^  such  an  errand  flrooi  the  Soldan  7— a 

I,  De  Iwille,  is  he  not  7"  said  a  female  voice. 


easuy  recognised  /or  that  of  Bertngaria. 
he  not,  De  Ne>'ille,  with  black  skin,  a  head 


ANcefo 
IS  he  not,  De  Ne>'ille,  with  black  stun,  a  head  cunad 
like  a  ram'a  a  flat  nose,  and  blubber  lips— ha,  worthy 


Sir  Henry  7'' 

"  Let  not  your  Grace  forget  the  ahin-bones,"  said 
another  voice,  "  bent  outwards  like  the  edge  of  a 
Saracen  cimeter." 

"Rather  like  the  bow  of  a  Cupid,  since  fae  comes 
upon  a  lover's  errand,"  saki  the  Queen.  "Gentts 
Neville,  thou  ar>  ever  prompt  to  pleasure  us  poor 
women,  who  have  so  little  to  pass  sway  our  idle  mo- 
ments. We  must  see  this  messenger  of  love.  Turks, 
and  Moors  have  I  seen  many  but  Negro  never." 

"I  am  created  to  obey  your  Grace's  commands, 
so  vou  will  bear  me  out  with  my  sovereign  for  dcHUg 
so,''  anawcred  the  debonair  knight.  "Yet  let  me 
assure  your  Grace,  you  will  sea  somewhat  diflerent 
from  what  yon  expect" 

"  So  much  the  better^uglier  yet  than  our  imagina- 
tions can  fancy,  yet  the  chosen  love-messenger  of  this 
gallant  Soldan  r 

"  Gracious  madam,"  said  the  lady  CaUsts,  "may  I 
implore  you  would  permit  the  good  knisht  to  cany  this 
messenger  straight  to  the  Lady  Rdilh.  to  whom  his 
credentials  are  addressed  7  We  hove  aheady  escaped 
hardly  for  such  a  frolic."  „     ,. 

"  Escaped  7"— repeated  the  Quesn,scornfiilly*  "Yet 
thou  mavst  be  right,  Calists,  in  thy  canUon-4et  this 
Nubian,  as  thou  callest  him,  flrstdo  his  errand  to  our 
cousin— Besides,  he  is  mute  too— is  he  not  7"  . 

"He  is.  gracious  madam,"  answered  the  knieht. 

"Royal  sport  have  these  Eastern  ladies,'^  aaid 
Berengaria,  "attended  by  those  before  whom  they 
may  say  any  thing,  yet  who  can  report  nothing. 
Whereas  in  our  camp,  as  the  Prelate  of  St.  Jude's  is 
wont  to  say,  a  bird  of  the  air  will  carry  the  matter." 

"Because  aaid,  De  Neville,  "your  Grace  forgets 
that  you  speak  within  canvass  walls." 

The  voices  sunk  on  this  observation,  and  alter  s 
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little  whisp€;nng,  the  Enelish  knight  again  returned 
to  the  Ethiopian,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  follow.  He 
did  ao.  and  Neville  conducted  him  to  a  pavilion, 
pitched  somewhat  apart  from  that  of  the  Queen,  for 
the  accommodation,  it  secmpd,  of  the  Ladf  Edith 
and  her  aiCendantR.  One  of  her  Coptic  maidens 
received  the  message  communicated  by  Sir  Henry 
Neville,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  verv  few  minutes,  the 
Nubian  was  ushered  into  Edith's  presence,  while 
Neville  was  left  on  the  outside  of  the  tent.  The  slave 
who  introduced  him  withdrew  on  a  signal  from  her 
mistress,  and  it  was  with  humiliation,  noi  of  the 
posture  only,  but  of  the  very  inmost  s^l,  that  the 
nnfortjnate  knijght,  thus  strangely  disguised,  threw 
himself  on  one  knee,  with  looks  bent  on  the  ground, 
and  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  like  a  criminal  who 
expects  his  doom.  Edith  was  clad  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  when  she  received  King  Richard,  her  long 
transparent  dark  veil  hanging  around  her  like  the 
shade  of  a  summer  night  on  a  beautiful  landscape, 
disguising  and  rendering  obscure  the  beauties  which 
it  could  not  hide.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  silver  lamp, 
fad  with  some  aromatic  spirit,  which  burned  with 
unnsnal  brightness. 

When  Edith  came  within  a  step  of  the  kneeling 
and  motionless  slave,  she  held  the  light  towards  his 
face,  as  if  to  peruse  his  features  more  attentively, 
then  turned  from  him,  and  olaced  her  lamp  so  as 
to  throw  the  shadow  of  his  face  in  profile  upon  the 
curtain  which  hung  beside.  She  at  length  spoke  in  a 
voice  composed,  yet  deeply  sorrowful. 

"Is  It  xou?— Is  it  indeed  you,  brave  Knight  of  the 
Leopard— gallant  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland— is  it 
indeed  you?— ihua  servilely  disguised—thus  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  daneers?" 

Ac  hearing  the  tones  of  his  lady's  voice  thus  un- 
expectedly addressed  to  him.  and  in  a  tone  of  com- 
passion approaching  to  temlerness,  a  corresponding 
repiv  mslied  to  the  knight's  lips,  and  scarce  could 
Richard's  commands,  and  his  own  promised  silence, 
prevent  his  answering,  that  the  sight  he  saw,  the 
sounds  he  just  hoard,  were  sufficient  to  recompense 
thfe  slavery  of  a  life,  and  dangers  which  threatened 
that  life  every  hour.  He  did  recollect  himself,  how- 
ever, and  a  deep  and  impassioned  sigh|toas  his  only 
reply  to  the  high-born  Eaith's  question.^ 

^*I  see— I  know  I  have  guessed  right"— continued 
Edith.  "  I  marked  you  from  your  nrst  appearance 
near  the  platform  on  which  I  stood  with  the  Queen. 
I  knew,  too,  your  valiant  hound.  She  is  no  true  lady, 
and  is  unworthy  of  the  service  of  such  a  knight  as 
thou  art,  from  whom  disguises  of  dress  or  hue  could 
conceal  a  faithful  servant.  Speak,  then,  without  fear, 
to  Edith  Plantagenet.  She  knows  how  to  grace  in 
achersitv  the  good  knight  who  served,  honoured,  and 
did  deeds  of  arms  in  ner  name,  when  fortune  be- 
friended him.— Still  silent!  Is  it  fear  or  shame  that 
keeps  thee  so?  Fear  should  be  unknown  to  thee;  and 
for  shame,  let  it  remain  with  those  who  have  wronged 
thee." 

The  knight,  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  play  the 
mute  in  an  interview  so  interesting,  could  only  express 
his  mortification  by  cighing  deeply,  and  laying  his 
finger  upon  his  lips.  Edith  stepped  back,  &s  if  some- 
what displeased. 

"What!"  she  said,  "this  Asiatic  mute  in  VCTy deed, 
as  well  as  in  attire  ?  This  I  looked  not  for— Or  thou 
mays'st  scorn  me,  perhaps,  for  thus  boldly  acknow- 
ledging that  I  have  heedfully  observed  the  homage 
thou  hast  paid  me?  Hold  no  unworthy  thoughts  of 
Edith  on  that  account.  She  knows  well  thehounds 
which  reserve  and  modesty  prescribe  to  high-born 
makiens^  and  sho  knows  when  and  how  rar  they 
should  ^ve  place  •  d  gratitude— to  a  sincere  desire  that 
It  were  m  her  povvor  to  repay  services  and  repair  in- 
[unes,  arising  from  the  devotion  which  a  good  knight 
bore  towards  her.— Why  fold  thy  bands  iog;ether.  and 
wring  them  with  so  much  passion  ?— Can  it  be,*'  she 
added,  ehrinking  back  at  the  idea—"  that  their  cruelty 
Um •ctually  deprived  thee  of  speech?  Thou  shakcst 


thy  head.  Be  it  a  qtell— be  it  obstinacy,  I  quotioa 
thee  no  farther^  but  leave  thee  to  do  thine  errand  after 
thine  own  fashion.    I  also  can  be  mute." 

The  disguised  knight  made  an  action  as  if  at  oaee 
lamenting  his  own  condition,  and  deprecating  her  dis- 
pleasure^ while  at  the  same  time  he  presented  to  ho; 
wrapped,  as  usual,  in  fine  silk  and  ciuth  of  gold,  the 
letter  of  the  Sold  an.  She  took  it^  surveyed  it  care-  , 
lessly,  then  laid  it  aside,  and  bending  her  eyes  once 
more  on  ;he  knight  she  said  in  a  low  tone — "  Not 
even  a  word  to  do  thine  errand  to  me  ?" 

He  pressed  both  his  hands  to  his  brow,  as  if  to 
intimate  the  pam  which  he  felt  at  being  unable  to 
obey  her ;  but  she  turned  from  him  in  anger 

"jBegone!"  she  said.    "I  have  spoken  en.^ 

too  much— to  one  who  will  not  waste  on  me  a  i 

in  reply.  Begone!— and  say,  if  I  have  wronged 
thee,  I  nave  done  penance;  for  if  I  have  been  the 
unhappy  means  of  dragging  thee  down  from  a  statioB 
of  honour,  I  have,  in  this  interview,  forgotten  my 
own  worth,  and  lowered  myself  in  thy  eyes  andio  mr 
own." 

She  covered  her  eves  with  her  hand,  and  seemed 
deeplv  agitated.  Sir  Kenneth  would  have  approadied 
but  she  waved  him  back. 

"Stand  off!  thou  whose  soul  Heaven  hath  Buited 
to  its  new  station !  Aught  less  dull  and  fearful  than  a 
slavish  mute  had  spoken  a  word  of  gratitude,  were  k 
but  to  reconcile  me  to  my  own  degradation.  Whx 
pause  you  ?— beaone !" 

The  disguised  knight  almost  iovotontaiily  looked 
towards  the  letter  as  an  apology  for  protracting  fait 
stay.  She  snatched  it  up,  s^ing,  in  a  tone  of  ircmy 
ana  contempt,  "I  had  forgotten— the  dutiful  aUvi 
waits  an  answer  to  his  message.— How's  this— fion 
theSoldan!" 

She  hastily  ran  over  the  contents,  which  were  ex- 
pressed both  in  Arabic  and  French,  and  when  ahe 
had  done,  she  laughed  in  bitter  anger. 

"Now  this  passes  imagination f  she  said;  **ffo 
jongleur  can  show  so  defl  a  transmutation!  His 
le^rdemain  can  trhnsform  zechins  and  bexants  into 
doits  and  maravedies;  but  can  his  art  convert  a 
Christian  knight,  ever  esteemed  among  the  bravest 
of  the  Holv  Cnisade,  into  the  dust-kissing  alave  of  a 
heathen  Soldan— the  bearer  of  a  Paynim's  insolent 

{proposals  to  a  Christian  maiden— nay,  foraettin^'ibe 
aws  of  honourable  chivalry,  as  well  as  of  rd^iiQa! 
But  it  avails  not  talking  to  the  willins  alave  of  a  hea- 
then hound.  Tell  your  master,  when  nis  soouise  shall 
have  found  thee  a  tonsue,  that  which  thou  hast  seen 
me  do."— So  saying,  she  threw  the  Soldan' s  letter  on 
the  ground,  ana  placed  her  foot  upon  it—"  And  say 
to  him.  that  Edith  Plantagenet  sconu  the  hooasffe  at 
an  uncnristened  Pagan." 

With  these  words  she  was  about  to  shoot  from  ths 
knight,  when,  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  bitter  aaony,  ba 
ventured  to  lay  his  band  upon  her  robe,  and  cpposs 
her  departure. 

"Heardst  thou  not  what  I  said,  dull  slave  T'  At 
said,  turning  short  round  on  him,  and  speakinip  with 
emphasis ;  '^tell  the  heathen  Soldan,  thy  master,  that 
I  scorn  his  suit  as  much  as  I  despise  the  prostratMw  of 
a  worthless  rene^de  to  religion  and  chivahy — lo  Gsd 
and  to  his  lady  !'^ 

So  saying,  she  burst  from  him,  tore  her  gannat 
firom  his  grasp,  and  left  the  tent 

The  voice  of  Neville,  at  the  same  time,  summoDid 
him  from  without.  Exhausted  and  stupified  bytfct 
(Ustress  he  had  undergone  during  this  interview,  rrpsa 
which  he  could  only  have  extricated  himself  by  braKk 
of  the  engagement  which  he  had  formed  wiih  Kieg 
Richard,  tlie  unCurtunate  knight  stasgered  rather  thn 
walked  af^cr  the  English  baron,  tilTthey  reached  the 
royal  pavilion,  before  which  a  party  of  horsenoen  bad 
just  dismounted.  There  was  ugtit  and  motion  withn 
the  tent,  and  when  Neville  entered  with  bis  dissnissd 
attendant,  they  found  the  Kinft  with  several  of  1 
nobility,  engaged  in  welcoming  those  who  i 
arrived. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  The  tean  I  ihed  must  over  fUll 

I  weepnotfbrtDalMentiwaiD,  . 

Tor  tme  laay  happier  houn  recall, 

And  panad  loteia  iiMat  afaio. 

"  I  weep  not  tor  the  ailent  dead, 

Their  paioa  aie  pant,  their  aorrowao'er. 

And  those  that  loved  their  atopa  neat  tread. 

When  death  aliall  join  to  part  no  more." 

Bat  worae  QiBn  abMooe,  worae  than  death. 
She  wept  herlover'i  funied  fame. 
And,  fired  with  all  tha  pride  of  birth. 
She  wept  a  strfdier'a  injured  numB.^BtMkd, 

Tin  frank  and  bold  voice  of  Richard  was  beard  in 
jovoue  gratulation. 

'**Thoma8  de  Vnux!  etout  Tom  of  the  GilU!  by 
the  head  of  King  Henry,  thou  art  welcome  to  me 
as  ever  was  flask,  of  wine  to  a  Jolly  toper !  I  should 
scarce  have  known  how  to  order  my  battle  array, 
unless  I  had  thy  bulky  form  in  mine  eye  as  a  lana- 
matk  to  form  my  ranks  upon.  We  shall  have  blows 
anon,  Thomas,  if  the  saints  be  gracious  to  us;  and 
had  we  fought  in  thine  absence,  I  would  have  Ipoked 
to  hear  of  thy  being  found  hanging  upon  an  elder- 
tree." 

"I  should  hare  borne  my  disappointment' with  more 
Christian  natience,  I  trust,"  said  Thomas  de  Vaux, 
"than  to  nave  died  the  death  of  an  apostate.  But 
I  ihank  your  Grace  for  my  welcome,  which  is  the 
more  generous,  as  it  respects  a  banquet  of  blow<  of 
which,  saving  your  pleasure,  vou  are  ever  too  apt  to 
engross  the  larger  share  i  but  here  have  I  brought  one, 
to  whom  your  Graoe  will,  I  know,  give  a  yet  warmer 
welcome.^ 

The  person  who  now  stepped  forward  40  make 
obeisance  to  Richard,  was  a  young  man  of  low  stature 
and  slight  foim.  His  dress  was  as  modest  as  his 
figure  was  unimpressive,  but  he  bore  on  his  bonnet  a 
gold  buckle,  with  a  gem,  the  lustre  of  ^hich  could 
only  be  rivalled  by  the  bnlliancy  of  the  eye  which  the 
bonnet  shaded.  It  was  the  only  striking  feature  in 
his  countenance;  but  when  once  noticed,  it  ever  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  spectator.  About  his  neck 
there  hung  in  a  scarf  of  sky-blue  silk  a  ttrcstt  as  it 
was  called,— that  is,  the  key  with  which  a  harp  is 
toned,  and  which  was  of  solid  gold. 

This  personage  would  have  Kn^led  reyerently  to 
Richard,  but  the  monarch  raised  him  in  joyfuPhaste, 
pressed  nim  to  his  bosom  warmly,  and  kissed  him  on 
either  side  of  the  face. 

"Blondcl  de  Nesle  I"  he  exclaimed  joyfully—"  wel- 
come from  Cypru^  my  king  of  minstrels  ?— welcome 
to  the  King  of  EnglanoL  who  rates  not  his  own  dignity 
■lore  highly  than  he  obes  thine.  I  have  been  sick, 
man,  and,  by  my  soul,  I  believe  it  was  for  lack  of 
thee ;  for,  were  i  half  wav  to  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
methinks  thy  strains  could  call  me  back.— And  what 
news,  my  ffsntle  master,  from  the  land  of  the  lyre? 
Anjr  thing  fresh  from  the  trouveurs  of  Provence  7— 
any  thine  from  the  minstrels  of  merry  Normandy  ?— 
above  all,  hast  thou  thyself  been  busy  7— But  I  need 
not  ask  thoe— thou  canst  not  be  idle,  if  thpu  woulast 
—thy  noble  qnatities  are  like  a  fire  burning  within, 
and  eompel  thee  to  pour  thyself  out  in  music  and 


quirements,  I  shall  never,  for  the  sake  of  your  (^race'i 
question,  look  on  a  minstrel,  but  I  shall  thlnl 


song.' 

"Son 


something  I  have  learned,  and  something  I 
have  done^  noble  King,"  answered  the  celebrated 
Blondd,  with  a  retiring  modesty,  which  all  Richard's 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  skill  had  been  unable 
to  banish. 

"We  will  hear  thee,  man— we  will  hear  thee  in- 
stantly," said  the  King;— then  touching  Blondel's 
shoohier  kindly,  he  added,  "that  is,  if  thou  art  not 
futi^ied  with  thy  journey;  for  I  wotild  sooner  ride 
niy  best  horse  to  death,  than  injure  a  note  of  thy 
voice.'* 

"My  voice  is,  as  ever  at  the  service  of  my  royal 

Ktron,"  said  Blondel ;  ''but  your  Majesty,"  he  added, 
»king  at  some  papers  on  the  table,  "  seems  more 
importantly  engaged,  and  the  hour  waxes  late." 

^  Not-  a  whit,  man,  not  a  whit,  my  dearest  Blondel 
I  did  but  sketch  an  airay  of  battle  against  the  Sara- 
cens, a  thing  of  a  moment— almost  as  aoon  done  as 
the  routing  of  them." 
"Methinks,  however,"  said  Thomat  deYaux,  "it 


were  not  unfit  to  inquire  what  soldiera  yovr  Orac« 
h&th  to  array.  I  bring  reports  on  that  subject  fiom 
Ascalon." 

"Thou  art  a  mule,  Thomas,"  said  the  King— '*a 
very  mule  for  duloees  and  obstmacy !— Come,  nobles 
—a  hall— a  hall  1— range  ye  around  nim— Qive  Blon- 
del the  tabouret— Where  IS  his  harp-bearer  7— or,  soft 
—lend  him  my  harp,  his  own  maybe  damaged  by  tho 
journey?" 

"I  would  your  Grace  would  take  my  renort,"  said 
Thomas  de  V dux.  "  I  have  ridden  far,  and  nave  mois 
list  (o  n^  bed  than  to  have  my  ears  tickled." 

"  77iy  ears  tickled  1"  said  the  King;  "  that  must  be 
with  a  woodcock's  feather,  and  not  with  sweet 
sounds.  Hark  thee,  Thomas,  do  thine  ears  know  the 
singing  of  Blondel  from  the  braying  of  an  ass  7" 

*^In  faith,  my  liege."  replied  Thomas.  "I  cannot 
wiell  say:  but,  setting  Blondel  out  of  the  questioo, 
who  is  a  bom  gentleman,  and  doubtless  of  high  ao- 

DurGrace'i 
think  lUMii 

"And  might  not  your  manners,"  said  Richard, 
"have  excepted  meu  who  am  a  gentleman  bora  at 
well  as  Blondel,  and,  like  him,  a  guild-brother  of  _ the 
Joveuse  science  7** 

"Vour  Graoe  should  remember,"  said  De  Vauz, 
smiling,  "  that  'tis  useless  asking  for  manners  from  a 
mule. 

"Most  truly  .spoken,"  said  the  King;  "  and  an  ill- 
conditioned  animal  thou  art— But  come  hltheri  master 
midc^  and  be  unloaded,  that  thou  mayst  get  thee  to 
thy  Utter,  without  any  music  being  wasted  on  thee. — 
Mean  time  do  thou,  good  brother  of  Salisbury,  go  to 
our  consort's  tent,  and  tell  her  that  Blondel  has 
arrived,  with  his  budget  fraught  with  the  newest  min- 
strelsey— Bid  her  come  hither  instantly,  and  do  thoa 
escort  her,  and  see, that  our  cousin,  Kdith  Plantage- 
net,  remain  not  behind." 

His  eye  then  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  Nubian, 
with  that  expression  of  doubtful  meaning,  which  hie 
countenance  usually  displayed  when  he  looked  at  him. 

"  Ha,  our  silent  and  secret  messenger  returned  7 — 
Stand  up,  slave,  behind  the  back  of  De  Neville,  and 
thou  shalt  hear  presently  sounds  which  will  make 
thee  bless  God  that  he  afflicted  thee  rather  with  dumb- 
ness than  deafness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  rest  of  the  cotnpan/ 
towards  De  Vaux,  and  plunged  instantly  into  the 
military  details  which  that  baron  laid  before  him. 

About  the  time  that  tho  Lord  of  Gilsland  had 
finished  his  audience,  a  messenger  announced  tbat^ 
the  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  approaching  the 
royal  tent.— "A  flask  of  wine,  hoi"  said  the  King 
"of  old  King  Isaac's  long-saved  Cyprus,  wh<ch  we 
won  when  we  stormed  Femagosta— fill  to  tbt  Jtout 
Lord  of  Gilsland,  gentles— a  more  careful  and  faith- 
ful servant  never  had  any  prince." 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Tiiomas  de  Vaux,  "that  itqar 
Grace  finds  the  mule  a  youthful  slave,  though  his  voice 
be  less  musical  than  horse  hair  or  wire." 

"  What,  thou  canst  not  yet  di^st  that  quip  of  the 
mule  7"  said  Richard.  "  Wash  it  down  with  a  brim- 
ming flagon,  man,  or  thou  wilt  choke  upon  it.— Why, 
so— well  pulled!— and  now  I  will  tell  thee,  thoa  ait  ft 
soldier  as  well  as  I,  and  we  must  brook  each  oth^fl 
jests  in  the  hall,  as  each  other's  blows  in  the  tournev, 
and  love  each  other  the  harder  we  hit.  By  my  faith, 
if  thou  didst  not  hit  me  as  hard  as  I  did  thee  in  our 
late  encounter !  thou  gavest  all  thy  wit  to  the  thrust. 
Bat  here  lies  the  difference  betwixt  thee  and  BlondeL 
Thou  art  but  my  comrade— I  might  say  my  pupi]— in 
the  art  of  war;  Blondel  is  my  master  in  the  science 
of  minstrelsey  and  music.  To  thee  I  permit  the  free- 
dom of  intimacy— to  him  I  must  do  reverence,  as  to 
my  superior  in  nis  art.  ComcL  man,  be  not  peevish, 
but  remain  and  hear  our  jglee.'' 

"To  see  your  Majesty  in  such  cheerfiil  mood,"  said 
the  Lord  of  Gilsland,  *^by  my  faith,  I  could  remain  till 
Blondel  had  achieved  the  great  Romai^oe  of  King 
Arthur,  which  lasts  for  three  days." 

"  We  will  not  tax  vour  patience  so  deeply,"  said  the 
King.    "But  see,  yonder  glare  of  torches  withont 
shows  that  our  consort  approaches— Away  to  looeive 
JJ7* 
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Iwr,  matt,  and  win  thyself  gnoe  m  the  fiiiraet  eree  of 
Chiisptenaom.— Nay,  never  atop  to  adjuflt  thy  cloak. 
See,  thou  hast  let  Neville  come  between  the  wind  and 
the  aadaof  thy  galley  r  ,     ^    «.,   ,^     ,  „ 

**  He  waa  never  before  me  m  the  field  of  battle," 
said  De  Vaaz,  not  greatly  pleased  to  see  himself 
anticipated  by  the  more  active  service  of  the  chanr- 
berlam.  ,  ^      ,      . 

"No,  neither  he  norany  one  went  before  thee  there^ 
my  good  Tom  of  the  Oills,"  said  the  King,  '*  miless  it 
was  oorselfnow  and  then."         ..     , , 

"  Ay,  my  lia?e,"  said  De  Vaux,  "and  let  as  do  ji»- 
Hce  to  the  uniortanate;~tbe  unhappy  Knight  of  the 
Leoitard  hath  been  before  me,  to6.  at  a  season: 
Imt,  look  yoo,  he  weighs  less  on  horseback,  and 
ao**       — 

**Ha8h  I"  said  the  King,  intenupting  him  in  a  pe- 
Kmptory  tone—"  not  a  word  of  him !"— and  instantly 
stepped  forward  to  greet  his  royal  consort :  and  when 
he  nad  done  so,  he  presented  to  her  Blondel,  as  king 
of  minslaretsey,  and  his  master  in  the  gay  science.  Be- 
nngi^na.  who  well  knew  that  her  royal  husband's 
passion  for  poetry  and  music  almost  equalled  his  a^ 
petite  for  warlike  fame,  and  that  Blondel  was  his 
especial  fovourite,  took  anxious  care  to  receive  him 
witliall  the  flattering  distinctions  due  to  one  whom 
the  Sing  delighted  to  honour.  Tet  it  was  evident, 
that,  though  Blondel  made  suitable  retunis  to  the 

Oliments  showered  on  him  something^too  abon- 
y  by  the  royal  beautv,  he  owned  with  deeper 
iererenoe  and  more  humble  gratitude  the  simple  and 
gracefiil  welcome  of  Edith,  whose  kindly  greeting 
appeared  to  him,  perhaps,  sincere  in  proportion  to  its 
Kevity  and  simplicity. 

Both  the  Clueen  and  her  rosfal  husband  were  aware 
Of'this  distinction,  and  Richard,  seeing  his  consort 
aomewhat  pic^ued  at  the  preference  assigned  to  his 
ooQsin,  by  which  perhaps  he  himself  did  not  feel  much 
gratified,  said  in  the  bearing  of  both,~"We  min- 
ims, Berengaria,  as  thou  mayst  see  by  the  bearing 
of  our  master  Blondel,  pay  more  reverence  to  a  severe 
judga  like  our  kinswoman,  than  to  a  kindly  partial 
friend,  like  thyself  who  is  willing  to  take  our  worth 
upon  trast" 

Edith  was  moved  by  this  sarcasm  of  her  royal 
kinsman,  and  hesitated  not  to  reply,  that,  "To  be  a 
harsh  and  severe  Judge,  was  not  an  attribute  proper 
to  her  alone  of  all  the  Plantagenets." 

She  had  perhaps  said  more,  having  some  touch  of 
the  .temper  of  that  house,  which,  deriving  their  name 
and  cognisance  from  the  lowly  broom^  {PUmta 
ChnUia^  assumed  as  an  emblem  of  hun^ility,  were 
perhaps  one  of  the  proudest  fomilies  that  ever  ruled 
m  England ;  but  her  eye,  when  kindling  in  her  reply, 
suddenly  caught  those  of  the  Nubian,  although  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  nobles 
who  were  present,  and  she  sunk  upon  a  seat,  turning 
so  pala  that  the  Clueen  Berengaria  deemed  herself 
obligea  to  call  for  water  and  essences,  and  to  go 
through  the  other  ceremonies  appropriate  to  a  ladrs 
•woon.  Richard,  who  better  estimated  Edith's 
MrengtK  6f  mind,  called  to  Blondel  to  assume  his 
sett  and  commence  his  lay^  declaring  that  minstrelsey 
was  worth  every  other  recipe  to  recall  a  Plantagenet 
la  life.— "Sing  us,"  he  said,  "that  song  of  the 
Blbody  Vest,  of  which  thou  didst  formerly  give  me 
the  argnment,  ere  I  left  Cypras ;  thou  mustbe  oeriect 
m  it  by  this  tima  or,  as  our  yeomen  say,  thy  bow  is 
fcroken." 

Tfie  anxious  eye  of  the  mkistrel,  however,  dwelt  on 
Bdith,  and  it  was  not  till  he  observed  her  returning 
^our  that  he  obeyed  the  repeated  commands  of  the 
Kmg.  Then,  accompanying  his  voice  with  the  harp, 
80  as  to  grace,  but  yet  not  drown,  the  sense  of  what 
Be  nmg,  he  chanted  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  one  of  those 
aneient  adventures  of  love  and  knighthood,  which 
were  wont  of  yore  to  win  the  public  attention.  So 
•oon  as  he  b^iui  to  prelude,  the  insignificance  of  his 
personal  appearance  seemed  to  disappear,  and  his 
cOontenanoe  glowed  with  energy  and  inspiration. 
His  fiill  manly,  mellow  voice,  so  absolutely  under 
eommand  of  the  purest  taste,  thrilled  on  every  ear,  and 
to  every  heart.  Richard,  rejoiced  aa  after  victory, 
taUed  oat  the  appropriate  sumo^os  for  aileace^ 


UfCeo,  lenlf,  h  howmutd  haH  - 
while  with  the  zeal  of  a  patron  at  once  and  a  popil, 
he  arranged  the  circle  around,  and  hushed  them  iats 
silence;  and  be  himself  sat  down  vrith  an  air  of  a- 
pectation  and  interast,  not  altogether  ufimized  with 
the  gravity  of  the  professed  critic.  The  cooniers 
turned  their  eyes  on  the  King,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  trace  and  imitate  the  emotions  his  fintures 
should  express,  and  Thomas  de  Vaux  yawned  tre- 
mendously, as  one  who  submitted  uowillin^y  to  a 
wearisome  penance.  The  song  of  Blondel  was  of 
course  in  the  Norman  language;  but  the  veraeB  whadi 
follow,  express  its  meaning  and  its  manner. 
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TwASMM  the  lUr  eiif  of  BMMf«al, 
WheQ  the  MID  WM  Mttuf  on  bovf  h  end  bent. 
And  knifhts  were  prepannc  in  bower  and  tent, 
"    '"  -  ■    Beptttt'st 


On  Uie  ere  of  the  E , 

When  in  Lwooln  fraen  e  ctriulinr  lent. 
Well  aeemiaf  e  pafe  br  e  prioeeei  eent, 
Waader'd  the  eemp.  and,  etiU  •§  he  went 
Inqaiiei  ft»r  the  Ei^UBliineo,  Thoaiei  a  Kent. 

Fir  hath  hefkred,  and  fkrther  ninet  ftn, 
"nil  he  flnda  hie  iianlioa  nor  ttalelyBor 
Little  save  iron  and  ateel  wae  there : 
And,  ai  laelcinr  the  coin  to  par  armom 

Witti  hie  einewr  ame  to  the  ehouldera 

The  lood  knifht  with  haroroef  and  file  did . 
Th»  mail  that  to-morrow  moet  aeehHn  wew» 
For  the  honour  of  flaint  John  and  bis  ladj  (kJr. 

"  Thus  sneaks  mjr  lady,"  the  paae  said  he. 
And  the biicht  bent lowlj boUhaad and kne^ 
"  She  is  Benevenfs  Prinoeai  eo  Mgh  in  decree. 
And  thoa  art  as  lowlj  as  kniflii  mar  well  be— 
He  tint  would  dimb  so  toltjr  a  tree, 
Or  spiMff  sttoh  a  coir  as  diTidea  her  fton  ihae. 
Must  dare  some  high  deed,  by  which  all  men  aav  MS 
HmasBbitloaisbaGk'dbyhJjihiechivalrieL 

"TbeieftNe  tltes  ipeaksny  Udy/'the  Ikirpaaa  basaS^ 
And  the  knifht  lowly  lonted  witA  hand  aadmth  taemt^ 
"  Fliiiff  aside  the  food  armour  in  which  thou  art  clad. 
And  don  thou  this  weed  of  her  niftat-tear  instead. 
For  a  hanbeik  of  steel,  a  kirtle  of  thread : 
And  eiiaife,  thus  attired,  in  the  taurnameatdrsad. 
And  flsht  as  thy  wont  is  when  rooet  Mood  is  shad. 
And  bnar  honour  away,  or  remain  with  the  dead/^ 

Untroabled  in  bis  look,  and  uatronbled  la  his  braaa^ 

The  knifht  the  weed  hath  taken,  and  reveienUy  hadi  1 

"  Now  blessed  be  the  moment,  the  roefisenaer  be  blaac  I 

Hnoh  hononr'd  do  I  hold  me  in  my  lady*s  nif  h  behest  t 

And  say  unto  my  Iad7,  in  this  dear  aiffht-weed  dieei^. 

To  the  oeet  armed  champion  I  will  not  Tail  my  oreet; 

But  if  I  liTe  and  bear  me^eU  'lis  her  turn  to  uAa  the  tasL** 

Here,  sen  ties,  ends  the  ftxemost  lytte  of  the  Lady  offheM—dr 

**  Thou  hast  changed  the  measure  u|>ott  us  misiv 
in  that  last  couplet,  my  Blondel 7"  said  the  K^ 

••  Most  true,  my  lord,"  said  Blondel    "  1 1 

the  verses  from  the  Italian  of  an  old  harper,  whom  I 
met  in  Cyprus,  and  not  having  bad  time  either  i» 
translate  it  accurately,  or  commit  it  to  memory,  I  am 
fain  to  supply  gaps  in  the  rauaio  and  the  verae  as  I 
can  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  you  see  boon 
men  a  quickset  tSeaoe  m\h  a  iagot" 

*<Nay,  on  my  faith,"  said  the  Kinft  "I  like  1 
rattling  rolfing  Alexandrines— methuiKs  they  < 
more  twanging  off  to  the  music  than  thai  T 


Both  are  licensed,  as  is  weUknown  to  your  Qrao%'* 

answered  BlondeL 


They  are  so,  Blondel,"  said  Ricfaaids  *' 
tninks  the  scene,  where  there  is  like  to  be  1 

will  go  best  on  in  these  same  thmidcrins 

drines,  which  sound  like  the  chaige  ot  evnkr; 


while  the  other  measure  ia  but  like  the  sideloas  aa^ 
ble  of  a  lady's  palfrey." 

"It  shall  be  as  your  Grace  pleasea^"  replied  Bloa 
del  and  began  again  to  prelude. 

"Nay.  first  cherish  thy  fancy  with  a  cap  of  fior 
Chioa  wine."  said  the  King;  "  and  hark  tbee^I  woaU 
have  thee  fling  away  that  newfangled  reetnctkn  ti 
thine,  of  terminating  in  accorate  and  similar ifaymsa 
They  are  a  constraint  on  thy  flow  of  fancy,  and  t~~*^~ 
thee  resemble  a  mao  dancing  in  lettera." 

"The  fetiera  are  eaaOy  flung  o$  M  least," 
Blondel,  again  sweeping  his  finms  over  the  stri 
as  one  who  would  rather  have  played  Chaa  I' 
critioism. 
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"But  why  iMit  them  on,  man  1"  continued  the 
King—"  Wherefore  tbi^iet  thy  genbs  into  iron  brace- 
lets? I  marvel  how  you  got  forward  at  all—I  am  aiure 
I  ahottld  not  have  been  able  to  compose  a  stanza  in 
yonder  hampered  measure." 

Bbndei  looked  down  and  busied  himself  with  the 
stnags  of  hia  harp,  to  hide  an  involuntary  smile  which 
eiept  over  his  feacuns ;  but  it  escaped  not  Richard's 
observation. 

I' By  my  fiuth,  thoa  langh'st  at  me,  BlondeV  he 
nid;  "and,  in  good  truth,  every  roan  deserves  it, 
who  presumes  to  play  the  master  when  he  should  be 
the  pupil ;  but  we  kings  get  bad  habits  of  self-opinion. 
•-0>me,  on  with  thv  lay,  dearest  BIondel--on  aiter 
thine  own  fashion,  oetter  than  aoght  that  we  can 
sogEesL  though  we  most  needs  be  talking." 

Biondel  reaumed  the  lay;  bot^  as  extemporaneoos 
composition  was  familiar  to  him,  he  foiled  not  to 
ygyly  with  the  Kin^f  s  hints,  and  was  periiaps  not 
flispleased  to  show  with  how  much  ease  ho  codd 
pew-model  a  poem  even  while  in  the  act  of  recitation. 
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FriTJB  SncoMD. 

Til  Btptkt**  fair  morrow  beheld  nlli 

Vatn  WW  wioniot  of  honour,  uid  looinf  of  t^.^ 

Tbsn  WM  howtof  with  ikIelnooiL  aod  splinterinf  of  ttavM, 

The  ficton  won  giory,  the  vuMMMhed  won  ^mvet. 

0,  iwmy  «  kiricht  there  fought  bwnly  and  well, 

ifet  Qoe  was  aecounted  hie  peere  to  exoeJ, 

Aod  'twas  lie  wboae  anaoar  oo  body  aod  breaat, 

Ssen^  the  weed  ofa  dameel  whao  boand  fbr  her  raeL 

There  were  ■oma 'dealt  hhn  woonda  that  w«ra  Uoodjrand  aota, 

But  pthen  rcapeeted  hia  plislit,  ai>d  forbora, 

**It  w  MOM  oadt  of  bonoor."  they  mid,  "  and  I  trow, 

Iwere  onknifhtly  to  slay  htm  nehieTiDS  hia  vow." 

Thea  the  Prince,  for  hii  lake,  bade  the  toumamenC  oeaaa, 

Ha  floBf  down  hie  waxder,  the  transpets  aaof  peace  i 

And  the jndfea  declana,  and  eompatitoreriald. 

That  the  Kniclit  of  the  Nlgfat-gear  wai  mat  io  the  Held. 

'  The  fieaat  it  ww  nitti.  and  the  maai  it  was  nlghar, 
when  befote  the  fair  Prinoeaa  low  louted  a  eqaiia. 
And  deltver'd  a  gamnent  aneeemlj  to  view, 
With  iwordcttc  and  spear- tliniet,  all  haok'd 

throogh; 

An  lent  and  all  tatter*d.  all  clotted  with  blood. 
Willi  foam  of  the  horses,  with  dust,  and  with  mod. 
Ret  the  point  of  that  lady's  small  flnnr.  I  ween, 
Coold  haw  rested  on  spot  was  ansallW  and  cleao. 

^This  token  my  mibler,  Bir  Thomas  a  Kent, 
Keetores  to  the  Princees  offhir  Benevont ; 
Re  tliat  elimba  the  tall  tree  has  won  right  to  the  fVuit, 
He  that  leapa  the  wide  t(«lf  should  prevail  in  bis  suit  { 
Thnwfh  li<W*s  atroosl  peril  the  prize  I  have  won. 
And  now  must  the  faith  of  my  mistress  be  shown  ; 
ror  slie  who  prompts  knialits  on  inch  danfer  to  ran, 
•  Mist  avoaeh  hia  tree  serviee  in  ftont  of  thoaan. 

" '  I  rastore,'  sajrs  nav  master, '  Uie  ferment  Pve  worn. 
And  I  claim  of  the  Prineesa  to  don  it  in  tura : 
Per  its  stains  and  its  renia  she  should  price  it  the  more, 
Bboe  by  shame  Mis  nnsuilied,  though  crimson'd  with  gore.'  *' 
Then  deep  blush'd  Che  Princess— yet  kiss'd  she  and  press'd 
Tiie  btood-spotted  robes  to  her  lips  and  her  breast 
*Qo  tell  my  true  knight,  elmreh  and  ehamber  shall  show, 
11 1  vahie  the  blood  on  Uiis  ganneot  or  ao." 

And  when  it  was  time  for  the  nobles  to  pass, 

la  solemn  proceasioo  to  minister  and  mass, 

The  first  walk'd  the  Princess  in  pnrple  and  pall. 

Bat  tlw  biood  besmoar'd  night-robe  she  wore  over  all :         ' 

And  eke,  in  the  hall,  where  they  all  sat  at  dine. 

when  she  knelt  to  her  fhther  and  proffered  the  wioe, 

0«ei  all  her  rich  robes  and  state  jowels,  she  wore 

That  wimple  uuaeemly  bedabbled  with  gore. 

'Ami  lords  whiaper'd  ladies,  as  well  you  may  thiak, 
And  ladies  replied,  with  nod,  titter,  and  wink  ; 
And  the  Prince,  who  io  anger  and  shame  had  look'd  doini, 
Tnm'd  at  lengtli  to  his  dauchter.  and  spoke  with  a  ftown ; 

Now  since  tiioa  hast  publisli'd  thy  folly  and  guilt, 
E'eo  at<ine  with  thy  hand  for  the  blood  ttiou  hast  spilt  z 
Yft  sort  for  your  boldness  you  both  will  repent, 
Yhea  yoa  wander  as  exiles  itom  (hir  Beneveot" 

pien  out  spoke  stoot  Thomas,  in  hall  where  he  stood. 
Exhausted  and  feeble  but  dauntless  of  mood  ; 
''The  biood  that  I  lost  for  this  daughter  of  thine, 
*  ponr'd  forth  as  fkvely  as  flask  gives  itM  wine ; 
And  if  for  my  sake  she  brooks  penance  and  blame. 
Do  not  doubt  I  will  rare  her  from  sulfering  and  shame : 
And  light  will  she  reck  of  thy  princedom  and  rent, 
wlien  I  hail  her,  in  Gngliind,  the  Couniesa  of  Kent  i" 

A  murmor  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly. 
Ibllowmg  tie  example  of  Richard  hixoseli^  who  loaded 


with  praises  bisiavannte  minsml,  and  ended br  m^ 
sentmg  him  with  a  rin^  of  considerable  value.    Ttm 
Queen  hastened  to  disttngutsh  the  favoorite  by  a  rich 
bracelet,  and  many  of  the  nobles  who  were  present . 
followed  the  royal  example.  *  i 

"Is  our  cousm  EditV  said  the  King,  "become  i«^' 
■^H"i.y®  ¥  ^^?  •Si"^  9\  ^«  *»*n)  ahe  once  loved  V* 

"She  thanks  Biondel  for  Ws  lay,"  replied  Edi(b» 

but  doubly  the  kindness  of  the  kmsman  who  -mm* 
gested  It." 

"Thou  art  angry,  cousm,"  said  the  King;  "angfv 
because  ttipu  hast  heard  of  a  woman  more  wayward 
than  thyself.  But  ytu  escape  me  not— I  will  walk  a 
»aoe  homeward  with  you  towards  the  Queen's  pa- 
vilion—we  must  have  conference  together  ere  tba 
niaiit  has  waned  into  morning." 

The  Queen  and  her  attendants  were  now  on  foot, 
and  the  other  gnests  withdrew  from  the  royal  teot. 


had  proposed,  walked  beside  his  kinswoman,  and 
compelled  her  to  accept  of  his  arm  as  her  support  ao 
that  they  coold  speak  to  eadi>other  without  b€ii« 
overheard. 

« *!  y^55,  "^ITC:*.  t.^'oni  wn  I  to  return  to  the  noble 
Soldanf  said  Richard.  "The  Kings  and  Prmosa 
are  falling  ftom  ms,  Edith— this  new  quarrel  hath 
alienated  them  once  more.  I  woukl  do  aomethiiK 
for  the  Holv  Sepulchre  by  oompoaitiain,  if  not  bf 
victory ;  and  the  chance  of  my  doing  this  dqisudiik 
alas,  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman,  f  would  lay  my 
aingje  spear  in  the  reat  against  ten  of  the  best  lances 
in  Gbriaiendom,  rather  than  aigme  with  a  wilful 
wench,  who  knows  not  what  is  for  her  own  gaiad.— 
What  answer,  coz,  am  I  to  return  to  the  Soldan  1  It 
must  be  decisive." ' 

"Tell  him,"  uid  Edith,  "that  the  poorest  of  the 
Planta/gencta  will  rather  wed  with  misery  than  with 
imsbelier." 

<.  Jl^t^H  '  "jy  witb«/a««7y,  Edith  7"  said  theKing- 
"Methmks  that  is  nearer  thy  thoughts." 

"There  is  no  room"  said  Edith,  "for  the  suspi- 
cion yop  so  grossly  insinuate.  Slavery  of  the  body 
might  have  been  pitied,  but  diat  of  the  aoul  ia  onlr 
to  be  despised.  Shame  to  thee,  Kuig  of  merrr 
England !  Thou  hast  enthralled  both  the  limbs  and 
the  spint  of  a  knight,  once  scarce  less  famed  than 

"  Should  I  not  prevent  my  kinswoman  from  drink- 
ins  poison,  by  snllying  the  vessel  which  contained  it, 
if  I  saw  no  other  means  of  disgusting  her  with  the 
&tal  iKsaor  7"  replied  the  King. 

"It  18  thvseU;"  answered  Edith,  "  that  would  press 
(me  to  dnnk  poison,  because  it  is  proffered  in  a  goUen 
chalice." 


Councils  have  regarded  as  a  prophet,  hath  read  in  ths 
stare  that  thy  marriage  shall  reconcile  me  with  a 
powerful  enemy,  and  that  thy  husband  shall  be  Chris- 
tian, leaving  thus  the  fairest  sround  to  hope,  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Soldan.  and  the  bringing  in  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  to  the  pale  of  tlie  church,  will  be  the 
consequence  of  thy  wedding  with  Saladin.  Come, 
thou  must  make  some  sacrince  rather  than  mar  auch 
haopy  prospecta" 

/^  Men  may  sacrifice  rams  aod  goats,"  sakl  Edith, 
,  but  not  honour  and  conacienc^  I  have  heard  that 
it  was  the  dishonour  of  a  Chnstian  maiden  which 
brought  the  Saracens  into  Spain— the  shame  o€  ano- 
ther 18  no  likely  mode  of  expelling  them  fiom  Paks- 
iine."  ^ 

"Dost  thou  call  it  shame  to  become  an  EmpreesT' 
said  the  King. 

,  "  I  call  it  shame  and  dishonour  to  profame  a  Chca  - 
tian  sacrament,  by  entering  into  it  with  an  infidel 
whom  it  cannot  bind ;  and  I  call  it  foul  dishonour, 
that  I,  the  descendant  of  a  Christian  princess,  should 
become  of  free-will  the  head  of  a  baram  ofiieathea 
concubines." , 

"Well,  kinswoman,"  said  the  King.  ai»#»r a paoae, 

I  must  not  quarrel  with  thee^  though  i  think  thy 


/ 
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depeodent  oonditioii  might  have  dictated  more  com 

pliance." ^        ,     . 

'*  My  liege."  replied  Edith,  "  your  Grace  hath  wor- 

tthiiy  succeeaed  to  all  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  do- 
minion of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,— do  not,' there- 
fore, bc«rudjf;e  your  poor  kinswoman  some  small 
■hare  of  their  pnde."  . ,   ^    «-•       ..  l      . 

"  By  my  f&i"i«  wench,"  said  the  King,  "  thoo  haat 
unhbraed  me  with  that  very  word !  so  we  will  kiss 
and  be  friends.  I  will  presently  despatch  thy  answer 
to  Saladin.  But  after  all,  coz.  were  it  not  better  to 
suspend  your  answer  till  you  have  seen  him  1  Men 
say-  he  is  pre-eminently  handsome." 

''  There  is  no  chance  of  our  meeting,  my  lord,"  said 
Edith.  .       . 

"  By  Saint  Geqive,  but  there  is  next  to  a  certainty 
of  it,"  said  the  King;  "for  Saladin  ivill  doubtless 
aflfora  us  a  free  field  for  the  doing  of  this  new  battle 
of  t/ie  Standard,  and  will  witness  it  himself.  Beren- 
garia  is  wild  to  behold  it  also,  and  I  dare  be  sworn 
not  a  feather  of  you,  her  companions  and  attendants, 
will  remain  behind— least  of  all  thou  thyself,  fair  coz. 
But  eome,  we  have  reached  the  pavilion,  and  must 
pftrt — not  in  unkindness  though — nay,  thou  must 
seal  it  with  thy  lip  as  well  as  Uiy  hand,  sweet  Edith 
-4t  is  my  right  as  a  sovereign  to  kiss  my  pretty 


He  embraced  her  respectful Ijik  and  affectionately, 
and  returned  dirough  the  moonlight  camp,  humming 
to  himself  such  snatches  of  Blondel's  lay  as  he  could 
recollect 

On  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  np  his 
despatches  for  Saladin,  and  debvered  them  to  the 
Nubian,  with  a  chaive  to  set  out  by  peep  of  day  on 
his  return  to  the  Soldan. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

We  heard  the  Tecbir,-«o  these  Arab*  call 
Their  ibont  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  tnclaaa, 
ThBf  challeDjfe  heavea  to  give  Uiem  victorjr. 

BUg9  tf  DawuueuL 

Ott  the  subsequent  mominjg,  Richard  was  invited 
to  a  conference  by  Philip  of^Francej  \n  which  the 
latter,  with  many  expressions  of  his  high  esteem  for 
his  brother  of  England,  communicated  to  him,  in 
^  terms  extremely  courteous,  but  too  explicit  to  be  mis- 
uiCderetood,  his  positive  intention  to  return  to  Euroi^e, 
and  to  the  cares  of  his  king;dom,  as  entirely  despair- 
ing of  future  success  in  thev  undertaking,  with  their 
diminished  forces  and  civil  discords.  Richard  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain ;  and  when  the  conference 
ended,  he  received  without  surprise  a  manifesto  from 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  several  other  princes,  an- 
nouncing a  resolution  similar  to  that  of  Philip,  and 
m  no  modified  terms,  assigning,  for  their  defection 
from  the  cause  of  the  Cross,  the  inordinate  ambition 
and  arbitrary  domination  of  Richard  of  England. 
All  hopes  of  continuing  the  war  with  any  prospect  of 
ultimate  success,  were  now  abandoned,  and  Riciiard, 
while  he  shed  bitter  teare  over  his  disappointed  hopes 
of  glory,  was  little  consoled  by  the  recollection,  that 
the  failure  was  in  some  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the 
advantages  which  he  had  given  his  enemies  by  his 
own  hasty  and  imprudent  temper. 

"  They  had  not  dared  to  have  deserted  my  father 
thus,"  he  said  to  De  Vaux,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
sentment.—"No  slanders  they  could  have  uttered 
against  so  wise  a  king  would  have  been  believed  in 
Christendom ;  whereas,— fdol  that  I  am  !— I  have  not 
Ottlyafibrded  them  a  pretext  for  deserting  me,  but 
even  a  colour  for  casting  all  the  blame  of  the  rupture 
upyi  my  unhappy  foibles." 

These  thoughts  were  so  deeply  galling  to  the  King, 
thai  De  Vaux  was  rejoiced  when  the  arrival  of  an 
ambassador  from  Saladin  turned  his  reflections  into 
a  different  channel. 

This  new  envoy  was  an  Emir  much  respected  by 
the  Soldan,  whose  name  was  Abdallah  el  Hadgi.  He 
derived  his  descent  from  the  family  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  race  or  tribe  of  Hashem,  in  witness  of  which 
genealogy  he  wore  a  green  turban  of  large  dimeo- 
■ons.  He  bad  also  three  times  performed  the  journey 


to  Mecca,  from  which  he  derived  his  epithet  of  El 
Hadgi,  or  the  Pilgrim.  Notwithstanding  these  vari- 
ous pretentions  to  sanctity,  Abdallah  was  (for  aa 
Arab)  a  boon  companion,  who  enjoyed  a  merry  tale, 
and  laid  aside  his  gravity  so  far  as  to  quaff  a  blithe 
flagon,  when  secrecy  ensured  him  against  scandal 
He  was  likewise  a  statesman,  whose  abilities  had 
been  used  by  Saladin  in  various  negotiations  wiik 
the  Christian  Princes,  and  particularly  with  Richard, 
xo  whom  El  Hadgi  was  personally  known  and  ac- 
ceptable. Animated  by  the  cheerful  acquiescence 
with  which  the  envoy  of  Saladin  afforded  a  fair  fkid 
for  the  combat,  a  safe  conduct  for  all  wbo  might 
choose  to  witness  it,  and  offered  his  own  person  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  fidelity,  Richard  aoon  foigot  his  dis- 
appointed hopes,-  and  the  approaching  djsaoiutioa  U 
the  Christian  league,  in  the  interesung  diaci]8si0iia 
preceding  a  combat  in  the  lists. 

The  station,  called  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  was 
adsigned  for  the  place  of  confiict|  as  being  neariy  at 
an  equal  distance  betwixt  the  Christian  and  Saneea. 
camps.  It  was  agreed  that  Conrade  of  MontsernL 
the  defendant,  with  hta  godfathers,  the  Archduke  at 
Austria  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templarar 
should  appear  there  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  combat; 
with  a  hundred  armed  followers,  and  no  more;  that 
Richard  of  England,  and  his  brother  Salisbury,  whs 
supported  the  accusation,  should  attend  with  the  same 
number,  to  protect  his  champion ;  and  that  the  Sol- 
dan should  oring  with  him  a  guard  of  five  hundred 
chosen  followers,  a  band  considered  as  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  two  hundred  Christian  lances.  Sodi 
persons  of  cpnsideration  as  either  party  chose  lo 
invite  to  witness  the  contest,  were  to  wear  no  other 
weapons  than  their  swords,  and  to  come  without  de; 
fensive  armour.  The  Soldan-  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lists,  and  to  provide  acoommodations  and 
refireshments  of  every  kind  for  all  who  were  to  assist 
at  the  solemnity;  and  his  letters  expressed,  with 
much  courtesy^  the  pleasure  which  he  anticipated  ia 
the  prospect  of  a  personal  nnd  peaceful  meetim;  with 
the  Melech  Ric,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  reader  his 
reception  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  and  commmri- 
cated  to  the  defendant  and  his  godfathers,  Abdallah 
the  Hadgi  was  admitted  to  a  more  private  interview, 
where  he  heard  with  delight  the  siskins  of  BlondeL 
Having  firet  carefully  put  his  green  turban  out  oi 
sight,  and  assumed  a  Greek  cap  in  its  stead,  he  re- 
quited the  Norman  minstrel's  music  with  a  dnnking 
song  from  the  Persian,  and  quaffed  a  hearty  flagon 
of  Cyprus  wine,  to  show  that  his  practice  matcned 
his  principles.  On  the  next  day,  grave  and  aober  as 
the  water-drinker  Mirglip^  he  bent  his  brow  to  the 
'ground  before  Saladiirs  footstool,  and  rendered  to 

le  Soldan  an  account  of  his  embassy. 

On  they  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  combat^ 
Conrade  and  n is. friends  set  off  ,bv  daybreak  to  r^ 
pair  to  the  place  assigned,  and  Richard  left  the  camp 
at  the  same  hour,  and  for  the  same  purpose;  but, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  took  his  journe]»'  by  a 
different  route,  a  pn^cautiun  which  had  been  jud^^t'd 
necessary^  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  quarrel  bcP 
twikt  their  armed  attendants. 

The  good  King  himself  was  in  no  humour  for  quar- 
relling with  any  one  Nothing  could  have  add^  tu 
his  pleasurable  anlicipauons  of  a  de8]>erate  aod 
bloody  combat  in  the  lists,  except  bis  being  in  his 
own  royal  perjon  one  of  the  combatants;  and  hs 
was  half  in  charity  again  even  with  Conrade  of  Mimt- 
serrat.  Lightly  armed,  richly  dressed,  and  gay  as  a 
bridegroom  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptial?,  Richard  can- 
colcd  along  by  the  side  of  dueen  Berengaria's  littci; 
pointing  out  to  her  the  various  scenes  through  whic^ 
they  passed,  and  cheering  with  tale  and  song  chs 
bosom  of  the  inhospitable  wilderness.  The  formr 
route  of  the  Queen's  pilgrimage  to  Engaddi  had  beea 
on  the  other  side  of  tne  chain  of  mountains,  so  ttiat 
the  ladies  were  strangers  to  the  scenery  of  the  desert; 
and  though  Berengana  knew  her  husband's  dispoa- 
tion  too  well  not  to  endeavour  to  seem  interested  m 
what  he  was  pleased  either  to  say  or  to  sing,  she  ctmH 
not  help  indulfring  tome  female  fears  when  she  fousi 
herself  in  the  howling  wilderness  with  so  small  aa 
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esoorti  wbich  seemod  almost  like  a  moTing  speck  on 
the  boaom  of  the  plain,  and  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  not  so  distant  from  the  camp  of  Saladin 
but  what  the  J  might  be  in  a  moment  surprised  and 
swept  off'  by  an  overpowering  host  of  his  fiery-footed 
cavalry,  should  the  rasan  be  faithless  enouj^n  to  em- 
brace an  opportunity  luus  tempting.  But  when  she 
hinted  the  suspicions  to  Richard,  he  repelled  them 
with  displeasure  and  disdain.  **It  were  worse  than 
iagratitude,"  he  said,  "  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
generous  Soldan." 

Yet  the  same  doubts  and  fears  recurred  more  than 
oooe,  not  to  the  timid  mind  of  the  Queen  alone,  but 
to  the  firmer  and  more  candid  soul  of  Edith  Planta- 

Bnet,  who  had  no  such  confidence  in  the  faith  of  the 
oslem  as  to  render  her  perfectly  at  ease  when  so 
much  m  their  power;  and  her  surprise  had  been  far 
less  than  her  terror,  if  the  desert  around  had  suddenly 
resounded,  with  the  shout  of  Alb  hu !  and  a  band 
of  Arab  cavalry  had  pounced  on  them  like  vultures 
on  chetr  prey.  Nor  were  these  suspicions  lessened, 
when,  as  evening  approached,  they  wore  aware  of  a 
siittle  Arab  horseman,  distinguisbed  by  his  turban 
and  long  laace,  hovenng  on  the  edge  of  a  small  emi- 
nence like  a  hawk  poisedin  the  air,  and  who  instantly, 
00  (he  appearance  of  the  royal  leUnue;  darted  off  with 
the  speed  of  the  same  bird,  when  it  snoots  down  the 
wind  and  disappears  from  the  horiion. 
•  "  We  must  be  near  the  station,"  said  King  Richard ; 
"and  yonder  cavalier  is  one  of  Sniadin's  outposts— 
methinks  I  hear  the  noise  of  the  Moorish  horns  and 
cymbals.  Get  you  into  order,  my  hearts,  and  form 
yourselves  around  the  ladies  soldierlike  and  firmlv." 

As  he  spoke,  each  knight^  squire,  and  archer, 
hastily  closed  in  upon  hiaappomted  ground,  and  they 
proceeded  in  the  most  compact  order,  which  made 
their  numbers  appear  still  smaller;  and  to  say  the 
troth,  though  there  might  be  no  fear,  there  was 
anxiety  as  well  as  curiosity  in  the  attention  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  wild  bursts  of  Moorish 
music,  wluch  came  ever  and  anoo  more  distinctly 
firom  the  quarter  in  which  the  Arab  horseman  had 
been  seen  to  disappear. 

.  De  Vaujt  spoke  m  a  wfairoer  to  the  King—"  Were 
It  not  well,  my  liege,  to  send  a  page  to  the  top  of  that 
sand-bank  ?  Or  would  it  stand  with  your  pleasure 
that  I  prick  forward  7  Methinks,  by  all  vonder  clash 
and  clang,  if  there  be  no  more  than  five  hundred  men 
beyond  the  sand-hills,  half  of  the  Soldan's  rc^ue 
tnusT  be  drummers  ana  cymbal-tossers.— Shall  I  spur 
on?" 

The  baron  had  checked  his  horse  with  tke  bit,  and 
was  just  about  to  strike  him  with  the  spurs,  when 
the  King  exclaimed—"  Not  for  the  world.  Such  a 
caation  would  express  suspicion,  and  could  do  little  to 
prevent  surprise,  which,  however,  I  apprehend  not." 

Thev  advanced  accordingly  in  close  and  firm  or- 
der tin  they  surmounted  the  line  of  low  sand-hills, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  appointed  station,  when  a 
eplendid,  but  at  the  same  time  a  startling  spectacle, 
awaited  them. 

The  Diamond  of  the  Desert,  so  lately  a  solitary 
foantain,  distinguished  only  amid  the  waste  by  soli- 
tary groups  of  palm-trees,  was  now  the  centre  of 
an  encampmentl  the  embroidered  flags,  and  gilded 
ornaments  of  which  glittered  far  and  wide,, and  re- 
fl«:ted  a  thousand  rich  tints  against  the  setting  sun. 
The  coverings  of  the  large  pavilions  were  of  the 
gayest  colours,  scarlet,  bright  yellow,  pale  blue,  and 
other  gaudy  and  gleaming  hues,  and  the  tops  of  their 
pillars^  or  tent-poles,  were  decorated  with  golden 
pomea;anate8,  and  smell  silken  flags.  But,  besides 
these  distinguished  pavilions,  there  were,  what  Tho- 
mas de  Vauz  oonsiderdd  as  a  portentous  number  of 
ibe  ordihary  black  tents  of  the  Arabs,  beingsufficient, 
as  he  conceived,  to  accommodate;  according  to  the 
Eastern  fashion,  a  host  of  five  thousand  men.  A 
number  of  Arabs  and  Curds,  fully  corresponding  to 
the  extent  of  the  encampment,  were  hastily  assem- 
bling, each  leading  his  horse  in  his  hand,  and  their 
Buister  was  accompanied  by  an  astonishing  clamour 
of  their  noisy  instruments  of  martial  music,  by 
which,  in  all  ages,  the  warfare  of  the  Arabs  has 
been  ammated. 


They  soon  formed  a  deep  and  confused  mass  of 
dismounted  cavalrv  in  front  of  their, encifmpment, 
when,  at  the  signal  of  a  shrill  cry,  which  arose  high 
over  the  clangour  of  the  music,  each  cavalier  sprung 
to  his  saddle.  A  cloud  of  dust,  arising  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  manceuvrc,  hid  from^lTcnard  and  his 
attendants  the  camp,  the  palm-trees,  and  the  distant 
ridge  of  mountains,  as  well  as  the  troops  whose  sud- 
den movement  haa  raised  the  cloud,  and,  ascending 
high  over  their  heads,  formed  itself  into  the  fantastic 
forms  of  writhed  pillars,  domes,  and  minarets.  An- 
other shrill  yell  was  heard  from  the  bosom  of  this 
cloudy  tabernacle.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  cavalry 
to  advance,  which  they  did  at  fiill  gallop,  disposing 
themselves  as  they  came  forward,  so  as  to  come  in  at 
oace,  on  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear,  of  Richard's  little 
body-guard,  who  were  thus  surrounded,  and  almost 
choked,  by  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  them 
on  each  side,  through  wbich  were  seen  Dlternately, 
and  lost,  the  grim  forms  and  wild  faces  of  the  Sara- 
cens, brandishing  and  tossins  their  lances  in  every 
possible  direction,  with  the  wildest  cries  and  halloos, 
and  .frequently  only  reining  up  their  horses  when 
within  a  spears  length  of  tho  Christians,  while  those 
in,  the  rear  discharged  over  the  heads  of  both  parties 
thick  volleys  of  arrows.  One  of  these  struck  the  htter 
in  which  the  Queen  was  seated,  who  loudly  screamed, 
and  the  red  spot  was  on  Richaid's  brow  in  an  instant. 

**Ha!  Saint  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  must 
take  some  order  with  this  infidel  scum !" 

But  Edith,  whose  litter  was  near,  thrust  her  head 
out.  and  with  her  hand  holding  one  of  the  shafts, 
exclaimed,  "Royal  Richard,  beware  what  you  do! 
sea  these  arrows  are  headless !" 

Noble,  sensible  wench!"  exclaimed  Richard; 
"by  Heaven,  thou  shamest  us  all  by  thy  readiness 
of  thought  and  eye.— Be  not  moved,  my  English 
hearts,'"  he  exclaimed,  to  his  followers—**  their 
arrows  have  no  heads- and  thdr  spears,  too,  lade 
their  steel  points.  It  is  but  a  wild  welcome,  after 
their  savage  fashion,  though  doubtless  they  would 
rejoice  to  see  us  daunted  or  disturbed.  Move  on- 
ward, slow  and  steady.*' 

The  Ii,ttle  phalanx  moved  forward  accordingly^  ac- 
companied on  all  sides  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  shrillest 
and  most  nicrcing  cries,  the  bowmen,  mean  while, 
displaying  their  agility  by  shooting  as  near  the  crests 
of  the  Christians  as  was  possible,  without  actually 
hitting  them,  while  the  lancers  cnjirgcd  each  other 
with  such  rude  blows  of  their  blunt  weapons  that 
more  than  one  of  them  lost  his  saddla  and  well  nigh 
his  life,  in  this  rough  sport.  All  this,  though  aesigncd 
to  express  welcome  had  rather  a  doubtful  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Europeans. 

As  they  had  advanced  nearly  half  way  towards  the 
camp.  King  Richard  and  his  suite  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  round  which  this  tumultuary  body  ol 
horsemen  howled,  whooped,  skirmished,  and  galloped, 
creating  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  another 
shrill  cry  was  heard,  on  which  all  these  irregulars, 
who  were  on  the  front  and  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
little  body  of  Europeans,  wheeled  off,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  long  and  deep  column,  followed 
with  contparative  order  and  silence  in  the  rear  of 
Richard's  troop.  The  dust  began  now  to  dissipate  in 
their  front,  when  there  advanced  to  meet  theni^ 
through  that  cloudy  veil,  a  body  of  cavalry  of  a  dlK 
ferent  and  more  regular  description,  completely  armed 
with  offensive  anadefcnsive  weapons,  and  who  might 
well  have  served  as  a  body-guard  to  the  proudest 
of  Eastern  monarchs.  This  splendid  troop  consisted 
of  five  hundred  men,  and  ea(?h  horse  which  it  con- 
tained was  worth  an  earl's  ransom,.  The  riders  were 
Geoman  and  Circassian  slaves  in  the  very  prima 
of  life ;  their  helmets  and  hauberks  were  formed  «if 
steel  rings,  so  bright  that  they  shone  like  silver; 
their  vestures  were  of  the  gayest  colours,  and  some* 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  j  the  sashes  were  twtsted 
with  silk  and  gold,  their  rich  turbans  were  pluuied 
and  jeweled,  and  their  sabres  and  poniards,  of  Dama- 
scene steel,  were  adorned  with  gold  and  gems  on  hdt 
and  scabbard. 

This  splendid  array  advanced  to  the  sound  of  raili 
tary  music,  and  when  they  met  the  Christian  bodtf. 
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they  opened  their  files  to. the  right  aod  left,  and  let 
them  enter  between  their  ranks.  Richard  now  as- 
sQined  ihe  foremost  place  in  his  troop,  aware  that 
Saladin  himself  was  approaching.  Nor  was  it  long 
when,  in  the  centre  of  his  body-guard,  surrounded 
by  his  donicstic^fficcrs,  and  those  hideous,  negroes 
who  guard  the  Eastern  baram,  and  whose  misshapen 
forms  were  rendered  yet  more  frightful  by  the  rich- 
ness of  their  attire,  came  the  Soloan,  with  the  look 
and  manners  of  one  on  whose  brow  Nature  had 
writtc^,  This  is  a  King  I  In  his  snow-white  turban, 
vest,  and  wide  Eastern  trowsers,  wearing  a  sash  of 
scarlet  silk,  without  any  other  ornament,  Saladin 
might  have  seemed  the  plainest  dressed  man  in  his 
own  guard.  But  closer  mspection  discerned  in  his 
turban  that  inestimable  gem,  which,  was  called  by 
the  ()oct8,  the  Sea  of  Light ;  the  diamond  on  which 
his  signet  was  engraved,  and  which  he  wore  in  a  ring, 
was  probably  worth  all  the  jewels  of  the  Enzlisb 
crown,  and  a  sapphire,  which  terminated  the  hut  of 
his  canjiar,  was  not  of  much  inferior  value.  It  should 
be  added,  that  to  protect  him  from  the  dust,  which, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  resembles  the  finest 
ashes,  or,  perhaps  out  of  Oriental  pride,  the  Soldan 
wore  a  sort  of  veil  attached  to  his  turban,  which 
partly  obscured  the  view  of  his  noble  features.  He 
rode  a  milk  white  Arabian,  which  bore  him  as  if  con- 
scious and  proud  of  his  noble  burden. 

There  was  no  need  of  farther  introduction.  The 
two  heroic  monarch^  for  such  they  both  were,  threw 
themselves  at  once  from  horseback,  and  the  troops 
halting  and  the  music  suddenly  ceasing,  they  ad- 
vanced to  meet  each  other  in  profound  suence,  and, 
after  a  courteous  inclination  on  either  side,  thev  em- 
braced as  brethren  and  equals.  The  pomp  and  dis- 
play upon  both  sides  attracted  no  fartner  notice— no 
one  saw  aught  save  Richard  and  Saladin,  and  they 
too  beheld  nothing  but  each  other.  The  looks  with 
which  Richard  surveyed  Saladin,  were,  however, 
more  intently  curious  than  those  which  the  Soldan 
fixed  uQon  him ;  and  the  Soldan  also  was  the  first  to 
break  silence. 

"The  Melech  Ric  is  welcome  to  Saladin  as  water 
to  this  desert  I  I  trust  he  bath  no  distrust  ot  this 
numerous  array  7  K.tcepting  the  armed  slaves  of  my 
household,  those  who  surround  you  with  eyes  of  won- 
der and  of  welcome,  are,  even  the  humblest  of  them, 
the  privileged  nobles  of  my  thousand  tribes;  fof  who 
that  could  claim  a  title  to  be  present,  would  remain  at 
home  when  such  a  Prince  was  to  be  seen  as  Richard, 
with  the  terrors  of  whose  mime,  even  on  the  sands  of 
Yement  the  nurse  stills  her  child,  and  the  free  Arab 
subdues  his  restive  steed !" 

'*And  these  are  all  nobles  of  Araby  f'  said  Rich- 
ard, looking  around  on  wild  forms  with  their  per- 
sons covered  with  haicka,  their  countenance  swart 
with  the  sunbeams,  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory, 
their  black  eyes  glancing  with  fierce  and  preterna- 
tural lustre  from  under  the  shade  of  their  ttsrhans, 
and  their  dress  being  in  general  simple,  even  to 
meanness. 

^' They  claim  such  rank,"  said  Saladin;  "but  though 
numerous,  they  are  within  the  conditbns  of  the  treaty, 
and  bear  no  armsbut  the  sabre — even  the  irpn  of  their 
lances  is  left  behind." 

"  I  fear."  muttered  De  Vaux  in  English,  "  they 
have  left  them  where  they  can  be  soon  found.— A 
most  flourishing  House  of  Peers,  I  confess,  and  would 
find  Westminsier-Hall  something  too  narrow  for 
them." 

"Hush,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richard,  "I  command 
thee.— "Noble  Saladin,"  he  said, "  suspicion  and  thou 
cannot  exist  on  the  same  ground.— Seest  thou," 
pointing  to  the  litters—"  I  too  have  brou^t  some 
champions  widi  me.  though  armed,  perhaps,  in  breach 
of  agreement,  for  bright  ejea  and  fair  features  are 
wcopons  which  cannot  be  left  behind." 

The  Soldan.  turning  to  the  litters,  made  an  obei- 
sance as  lowly  as  if^looking  towards  Mecca,  and 
kissed  tliR  sand  in  token  of  respect. 

"  Nay,"  said  Richard,—"  they  will  not  fear  a  closer 
encounter,   brother;   wilt   thou  not   ride   towards 
their  lirrers,  and  the  curtains  will  be  presently  witli-  i 
inwn  T  r 


"  That  may  Alia  prohibit  f*  «aid  Saladin^  *"  warn 
not  an  Arab  looks  on,  who  would  not  think  it  shame 
to  the  noble  ladies  to  be  seen  with  their  faces  aft- 
covered." 

"  Thou  shalt  see  them,  then,  in  priTate,  my  mpi 
brother,"  answered  Richard. 

"To  what  purpose T'  answered  Saladin,  moon- 
fiilly.  "  Thy  last  letter  was,  lo  the  hopes  whibk 
I  had  entertained,  like  water  to  fire :  and  where> 
fore  should  I  a^fln  light  a  flame,  which  may  ia- 
deed  consume,  hut  cannot  cheer  roe?— But  wiR 
not  my  brother  pass  to  the  tent  which  his  semnt 
hath  prepared  for  him?  My  principal  black  8ia«« 
hath  taken  order  for  the  reception  of  the  Princesses 
—the  officers  of  my  household  will  attend  /our  fol- 
lowers, and  oursdf  will  be  the  chambeiiam  of  die 
royal  Richard." 

He  /led  the  way  accordingfy  to  a  splendid  pavi- 
lion^ where  was  every  thing  that  royal  'axury  coald 
devise.  De  Vaux,  who  was  in  attendance,  thee 
removed  the  chappe,  (coi^a,)  or  Ions  ridinz-ckak 
which  Richard  wore,  and  he  stood  Before  SabAi 
in  the  close  dress  which  showed  to  advant^  thi 
strength  and  symmetry  of  his  jierson,  while  it  ban 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  flowing  robes  w^ich  dis- 
guised the  thin  frame  of  the  Eastern  monarch.  It 
was  Richard*s  two-handed  sword  that  chiefly  ah 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Saracen,  a  broad  stni^ 
blade,  the  seemingly  unwieldy  length  of  which  es- 
tended  well  nigh  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heel  of  iht 
wearer. 

"  Had  I  not,"  said  Saladin.  "  seen  this  bnai 
flaming  in  the  front  of  battle,  like  that  of  AztaeL 
I  had  scarce  believed  that  human  arm  could  wieM 
it  Might  I  request  to  see  the  Melech  Bie  srriks 
one  blow  with  it  in  peace,  and  in  pore  trial  «f 
strenffth  ?" 

"Willingly,  noble  Saladin,"  answered  Rjchaid; 
and  looking  around  for  something  whereon  to  ezeidss 
his  strength,  he  saw  a  steel  mace,  held  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  the  handle  being  of  the  same  metal  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter— this  he  plaoad 
on  a  block  of  wood. 

The  anxiety  of  De  Yauz  for  his  roaster's  booocr 
led  him  to  whisper  in  English—"  For  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin's sake,  beware  what  you  attempt,  my  liegcl  Tour 
full  strength  is  not  as  yet  retnmed— give  no  tiiimi{ih 
to  the  infidel." 

"  Peace,  fool !"  said  Richard,  standing  firm  on  lai 
grdind,  and  casting  a  fierce  glanoe  aiouna— ^^  iluDkat 
thou  that  I  can  fail  in  hia  presence?*' 

The  gliueriog  broadsword,  vrielded  by  both  bis 
hands,  rose  aloft  to  the  Eingra  left  shouider,  circled 
round  his  head,  descended  with  the  swaj  of  aome 
terrific  engine,  and  *the  bar  of  iron  rolled  on  the 
ground  in  two  pieces  as  a  woodsman  would  aever  • 
saphng  with  a  nodging-bill. 

^'  By  the  head  of  the  Prophet,  a  most  wonderful 
blow !"  said  the  Soldan,  critically  and  accuraidr 
examining  the  iron  bar  which  had  been  cut  a«mdor: 
and  the  blade  of  the  sword  was  so  well  tempered 
as  to  exhibit  not  the  least  token  of  having  suflend 
by  the  feat  it  had  performed.  He  then  look  lbs 
King's  hand,  and  looking  on  the  sose  and  ixnzscalar 
strength  which  it  exhibited,  laughed  as  he  placed  it 
beside  his  own,  so  lank  and  thin,  so  infenor  m  brawB 
and  sinew. 

"Ay,  look  well,"  said  De  Vaux.  in  English,  **  ii  wfl 
be  long  ere  your  long  jackanape's  fingers  do  such  a 
feat  with  your  fine  gilded  reaping-hook  there." 

"  Silence,  De  Vaux,"  said  Richazd ;  "by  Ourl^a^P* 
he  understands  or  guesses  thy  meaning— be  not  aa 
broad,  I  pray  thee." 

The  Soldan,  indeed,  nresently  said—**  Sometfaiag 
I  would  fain  attempt— though,  wherefore  shonld  As 
weak  show  their  inferiority  m  presence  of  the itroo^l 
Yet,  each  land  hath  its  own  exercises,  and  this  mar 
be  new  to  the  Melech  Ric."— So  saying,  he  took  from 
the  floor  a  cushion  of  silk  and  down,  and  placed  if 
upright  on  one  end.— "Can  thy  V^eaponi  mj  brocba; 
sever  that  cushion  T  he  8;iid  to  King  Richard. 

"No,  surely."  replied  the  King;  "no  sword  m 
eartli,  were  it  the  Excalibar  of  King  Arthur,  can  cH 
that  which  opposes  no  steady  resistance  to  the  biom* 
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*'  Mu4l  jtheo,"  said  Saladiii ;  tnd,  tucking  up  the 
sleeve  of  bis  ^own,  showed  hie  Brm,  thm  indeed  and 
ppaie»  but  which  constant  exercise  had  hardened  into 
a  mass  consisting  of  naught  but  bone,  brawn,  and 
sinew.  He  unsheathed  bis  citnvter,  a  curved  and 
nanow  blade,  which  glittered  not  like  the  swords  of 
the  Franks,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  dull  blue 
colour,  marked  with  ten  millions  of  meandering  lines, 
which  showed  how  anxiously  the  metal  had  been 
welded  by  the  armourer.  Wielding  this  weapon,  ap 
Mjently  so  inefficient  when  compared  to  th<u  of  Rich- 
ard, the  Soldan  stood  resting  his  weight  upon  his  left 
foot,  which  was  dightly  advanced ;  he  balanced  him- 
•elf  a  little  as  if  to  steady,  his  aim,  then  stepping  at 
once  forward,  drew  the  cimeter  across  the  cushion, 
•pplyiiig  the  edse  so  dexterously,  and  with  so  little 
apparent  effort,  that  the  cushion  seemed  rather  to  fall 
asunder  than  to  be  divided  by,  violence. 

^*  It  is  a  juggler's  trick,"  said  De  VauiL  darting  for- 
ward and  snatching  up  the  portion  of  the  cushion 
which  had  been  cut  off  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the 
teelity  of  the  feat,—"  there  is  gramarye  in  this." 

The  Soldan  seemed  to  comprehend  him,  for  he  un- 
4icl  the  sort  of  veil  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  lakl 
it  double  along  the  edge  of  his  sabres  extended  the 
weapon  edgeways  in  the  air,  and  drawing  it  suddenly 
thvouKh  the  veil,  although  it  hung  on  the  blade  en- 
tirely loose,  severed  that  also  into  two  parte,  which 
flosted  to  difierent  sides  of  the  tent,  equally  display- 
m\g  the  extreme  temper  and  sharpness  of  the  weapon, 
and  the  exquisite  dexterity  of  him  who  used  it.. 

*'  Now,  in  good  faith,  my  brother,"  said  Richard, 
**  thou  art  even  matchless  at  the  trick  of  the  sword, 
and  right  perilous  were  it  to  meet  thee !  Still,  however. 
I  put  some  faith  in  a  downright  English  blow,  and 
what  we  cannot  do  by  sleight,  we  eke  out  by  strength. 
Nevertheless,  in  truth  thou  art  as  expert  in  inflicting 
wounds,  as  my  sage  Hakim  in  curing  them.  I  trust 
I  ahali  see  the  learned  leech— I  have  much  to  thank 
liim  for,  and  had  brought  some  small  present" 

As  he  spoke,  Saladm  exchanged  his  turban  for  a 
Tartar  cap.  He  had  no  aooner  done  sa  than  De 
Vaux  opened  at  once  his  extended  inouth  and  his 
large  round  eyes,  and  Richan!  gazed  with  scarce  less 
astonisnment,  while  the  Soldan  spoke  in  a  grave  and 
altered  voice :  "The  sick  man,  sayeth  the  poet,  while 
he  IS  vet  infirm,  knoweth  the  physician  by  his  step ; 
but  when  he  is  recovered,  he  knoweth  not  even  his 
taee  when  he  k)oks  upon  him." 

"A  miracle!— a  miracle?"  exclaimed  Riehsrd. 

^'Of  Mahound's  working,  doubtless,"  said  Thomas 
de  Vaux. 

"^That  I  should  lose  my  learned'  Hakim."  said 
Richard,  "  merely  by  absence  of  his  cap  and  robe,  and 
that  I  should  find  him  again  in  my  royal  brother  Sa- 
)adin  S" 

'*  Such  is  oft  the  (ashk>n  of  the  workl,"  answered 
the  Soldan ;  **  the  tattered  robe  makes  not  always  the 
dervisch." 

"And  it  was  through  thy  intercession,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  that  yonder  Knight  of  the  Leopard  was  saved 
frdm  death— and  by  thy  artifice  that  he  revisited  my 
campindiaguieel" 

**  £ven  so,"  replied  Saladin  ;  "  I  was  physician 
enoiurh  to  know,  that  unless  the  wounds  of  his 
bleeawg  honour  were  stanched,  the  days  of  his  Ufe 
must  be  few.  His  disguise  was  more  easily  pene- 
trated than  I  had  expected  from  the  success  of  my 
own." 

'^n  accident,"  said  King  Richard,  (probably  aliud- 
in^to  the  circumstance  of  his  applying  his  lips  to 
the  wound  of  the  supposed  Nubian,)  **iet  mo  first 
know  that  his  skin  was  artificially  discoloured  i  and 
that  hint  once  taken,  detection  became  easy,  for  his 
form  and  percion  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  I  con- 
fidently expect  that  he  will  do  battle  on  the  morrow." 

"  He  is  lull  in  preparation,  and  high  in  hope,"  said 
the  Soldan.  "I  have  furniiBhed  him  with  weapons 
and  horee,  thi|iking  .nobly  of  him  from  what  I  have 
seen  under  various  disguises. 

"Knows  be  now,"  said  Richard,  "to  whom  he  lies 
under  obligation?" 

"He  doth,"  replied  the  Saracen— "I  was  obliged  to 
cofliess  my  person  when  I  unfokied  my  puipose^" 


"And  confessed  he  aught  to  you?"  said  the  King  of 
England. 

"Nothing  explicit,"  replied  the  Soldan ;  "but  from 
much  that  passed  between  ua,  I  conceive  his  love  is 
too  highly  placed  to  be  happy  in  its  issue." 

"And  thou  knowest,  that  his  daring  and  insolent 
passion  crossed  thine  own  wishes  ?"  said  Richard. 

^l  might  guess  so  much,"  said  Saladin;  "but  his 
passion  bad  existed  ere  my  wishes  had  been  formed^ 
and,  1  must  now  add,  is  likely  to  survive  them.  I 
cannot,  in  honour,  revenge  me  for  msr  disappointment 
on  him  who  hsd  no  hand  in  it.  Or,  if  this  nigh-bom 
dame  loved  him  better  than  myself  who  can  say  that 
she  did  not  justice  to  a  knight,  of  her  own  religion, 
who  is  full  of  nobleness  ?" 

"  Yet  of  too  mean  lineage  to  mix  with  the  blood  of 
Plantagenet,"  said  Richatd,  haughtily. 

"  Such  may  be  your  maxims  in  Frangistart,"  t^ 
plied  the  Soldan.  ^'  Our  poets  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries say,  that  a  valiant  camel-driver  is  worthy  to  kiss 
the  lip  of  a  fair  C^ueen,  when  a  cowardly  prince  is  not 
worthy  to  salute  the  hem  of  her  garment— But  with 
your  Permission,  noble  brother,  I  most  take  leave  of 
thee  tot  the  present,  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Ausria 
and  yonder  Nazarene  knight,,  much  less  worthy  of 
hospiialitv,  but  who  must  yet  be  suitablv  entrcatedt 
not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  mine  own  honour— for 
what  saith  the  sage  Lokman?  *Say  not  that  the 
food  is  lost  dnto  thee  which  is  given  to  thestraneer^ 
for  if  his  body  be  strengthened  and  fattened  tnere- 
withal,  not  less  is  thine  own  worship  and  good  name 
cherished  and  augmented.' " 

The  Saracen  Monarch  departed  from  King  Rich* 
ard's  tent,  and  having  indicated  to  him,  rather  with 
signs  thsn  with  speech,  where  the  pavilion  of  the 
Queen  and  her  attendants  was  pitched,  he  went  to 
receive  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and  his  attendants, 
for  whom,  with  less  good-will,  but  with  equal  splen- 
dour, the  magnificent  Soldan  had  provided  accom- 
modations. The  most  ample  refreshments,  both  in 
the  Oriental,  and  after  the  Euiopean  fashion,  were 
spread  before  the  royal  and  rrincefy  guests  of  Saladin, 
.each  in  their  own  separate  pavilion ;  and  so  attentive 
was  the  Soldan  to  the  habits  and  taste  of  his  visiters, 
that  Grecian  slaves  were  stationed  to  present  them 
with  the  goblet,  which  is  the  abomination  of  the  sect 
of  Mahommed.  Ere  Richard  had  finished  his  meal, 
the  ancient  Omrah,  who  had  brought  the  Soldan's 
letter  to  the  Christian  cama  entered  with  a  plan  of 
the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  the  succeeding  day 
of  combat.  Richard,  who  knew  the  ^taste  of  his  old 
acquaintance^  invited  him  to  pledge  him  in  a  flagon  of 
wine  of  Scbiraz ;  but  Abdaltah  gave  him  to  under 
stand,  with  a  rueful  aEipect,  tha^t  self-denial,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  was  a  matter  in  which  his  life 
was  concerned :  for  that  Saladin,  tolerant  in  many 
respects,  both  observed,  and  enforced  by  high  penal- 
lies,  the  laws  of  the  Prophet. 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Richard,  "if  he  loves  not  wine, 
that  ligntener  of  the  human  heart,  his  conversion  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  prediction  of  the  mad 
priest  of  Engaddi  goes  like  chaff  down  the  wind." 

The  King  then  addressed  himselfto  settle  the  articles 
of  combat,  which  cost  a  considerable  time,  as  it  was 
necessary  on  some  points  to  consult  with  the  opposite 
parties,  as  well  as  with  the  Soldan. 

They  were  at  length  finally  agreed  upon,  and  ad- 
justed by  a  protocol  m  French  and  in  Arabian,  which 
was  subscribed  by  Saladin  as  umpire  of  the  field,  add 
by  Richard  and  Leopold  as  guarantees  for  ibe  two 
combatants.  As  the  Omrah  took  his  final  leave  ot 
King  Richard  for  the  evening,  De  Vaux  entered. 

"The  good  knight,"  he  said,  "  who  is  to  do  battie 
to-morrow,  requests  to  know,  whether  he  may  not 
to-nizht  pay  duty  to  his  royalgodfather?" 

"Hast  thou  seen  him,  De  vauxT'  said  the  King 
smiling;  "  and  didst  thou  knowan  ancient  acquaint- 
ance ?" 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Lanercost,"  answered  De  Vaux, 
"there  are  so  many  surprises  and  changes  in  this 
land,  that  my  poor  bnin  turns.  I  scarce  knew  Sir 
Kennith  of  Scotland,  till  his  good  hound,  that  had 
beenfora  short  while  under  my  care,  came  }»nd  fawned 
on  me ;  and  even  then  I  onfy  knew  the  tyke  by  tht 
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depth  of  his  phest,  the  roundness  of  his  foot,  and  his 
mr^nncr  of  baying;  for  the  poor  gaze-hound  was 
painted  like  any  Venetian  courtesan. ' 

"  Th(m  ^rt  Dfttter  bkilled  in  brutes  than  men,  De 
Vaux,"  said  the  Kine. 

"I  will  not  deny,  said  Do  Vaux,  "I  have  found 
them  ofttimes  the  honester  animals.  Also,  your 
Grace  is  pleased  to  term  me  9oaieiime«i  a  bruie  my- 
self; besides  that  I  serve  the  Lion,  whom  all  men 
acknowledcje  the  king  of  brutes." 

"By  ^aint  George,  there  thou  brokest  thy  lance 
feirly  oi^^my  brow,"  said  the  Kin.g.  "  I  have  ever  said 
khou  hast  a  sort  of  wit,  De  Vaux— marry,  one  must 
strike  thee  with  a  sledge-hammer  ere  it  can  be  made 
to  sparkle.  But  to  the  present  gear— is  the  good 
knight  well  armed  and  equipped  ? 

"Fully,  my  liege,  and  nobly/'  answered  De  Vaux; 
"1  know  the  armour  well— it  is  that  wliich  the  Vene- 
tian commissary  offered  your  highness,  just  ere  you 
became  ill,  for  nve  hundred  bezants." 

"  And  he  hath  sold  it  to  the  infidel  Soldan,  I  war- 
rant me,  for  a  few  ducats  more,  and  present  paymeaL 
These  Venetians  would  sell  the  sepulchre  itself !" 

**  The  armour  will  never  be  borne  in  a  nobler  cause*" 
said  De  Vaux.  .  • 

"  Thanks  to  the  nobleness  of  the  Saracen"  said  the 
King,  "  not  to  the  avarice  of  the  Venetians.^'   , 

"I  would  to  God  your  Grace  would  be  more  cau- 
tious," said  the  anxious  De  Vaux.— "Here  are  we 
deserted  by  all  our  allies,  for  points  of  offence  given 
to  one  or  another;  we  cannot  hope  to  prosper  upon 
the  land,  and  we  have  only  to  quarrel  with  the  am- 
phibious republic,  to  lose  the  means  of  retreat  by  sea !' 

"I  will  take  car«,"  said  Richard,  impatiently;  "but 
school  me  no  more.  Tell  me  rather,  for  it  is  of  inte- 
rest, hath  the  knight  a  confessor  T' 

"  He  hath,"  answered  De  Vaux ;  "  the  hermit  of 
EngaddL  who  erst  did  him  that  office  when  preparing 
foi  death,  attends  him  on  the  present  occasion;  the 
f*ne  of  the  duel  having  brought  him  hitlier." 

'"Tis  well,"  said  Richard;  "and  novy  for  the 
knight's  request.  Say  to  him,  Richard  will  receive 
him  when  the  discharge  of  his  devoir  beside  the  Dia- 
mond of  the  Desert  si) all  have  atoned  for  his  fault 
beside  the  Mount  of  Saint  George;  and  as  thou 
passest  through  the  camp,  let  the  Queen  know  1  will 
visit  her  pavilion— and  tell  Blondel  to  meet  me  there." 

De  Vaux  departed,  s^.A  in  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
Richard,  wrapping  his  mantle  around  him,  and  tak- 
ing hisjghittern  in  his  hand,  walked  in  the  direction 
of  the  Queen's  pavilion.  Several  Arabs  passed  him, 
but  always  with  averted  heads,  and  looks  fixed  upon 
the  earth,  though  he  could  observe  that  all  gazed  ear- 
nestly after  him  when  he  was  past.  This  led  him 
justly  to  conjecture  that  his  person  was  known  to 


them;  but  that  either  tliQ  Soldan|s  commands,  or 
their  own  Oriental  politeness,  forbade  them  to  seem  to 
notice  a  sovereign  who  desired  to  remain  incognito.  \ 

When  the  King  reached  the  pavilion  of  his  Queen, 
he  found  it  guarded  by  those  unhappy  oilicials  whom 
Eastern  Jealousy  places  around  the  zenana.  Blondel 
was  wafliing  before  the  door,  and  touched  his  rote 
from  lime  to  time,  in  a  manner  which  made  the  Afri- 
cans show  their  ivory  teeth,  and  bear  burden  with 
their  strange  gestures  and  shrill  unnatural  voices. 

"What  art  thou  after  with  this  herd  of  black  cattle, 
Blondel  ?"  said  the  King;  *'  wherefore  goest  thou  not 
into  the  tent?" 

"  Because  my  trade  can  neither  spare  the  head  nor 
the  fingers,"  said  Blondel ;  '*  and  these  honpst  blacka- 
moors threatened  to  cut  me  joint  from  joint  if  I  pressed 
forward." 

"Well,  enter  with  me,"  said  the  King,  " and  I  will 
he  ihy  8afeq;uanL" 

The  blacks  accordingly  lowered  pikes  and  swords 
to  King  Richard,  and  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
as  if  unworthy  to  look  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of 
the  pavilion,  they  found  Thomas  de  Vaux  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Queen.  While  Berengaria  welcomed 
Blondel,  King  Ricl^ard  spoke  for  some  time  secretly 
and  apart  with  hisTair  kinswoman. 

At  length,  "Are  we  still  foes,  ray  fair  Edith?"  he 
uidw^n  a  whisper. 

**No,  my  liege,"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  just  so  low 


as  not  to  intemipt  the  nnsic—"  none  can  bear  eamily 
against  King  Richard,  when  he  deigos  to  show  hun- 
self,  as  he  really  is,  generoos  and  noble,  as  well  aa 
valiant  and  hoDourable." 

So  saying,^  she  extended  her  hand  to  him.  The 
King  kissed  it  in  token  of  roconciliatioo,  and  than 
proceeded. 

"  You  think,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  my  angw  in  thim 
matter  was  feigned ;  hut  you  are  deceived.  The  pur>- 
ishment  I  inflicted  upon  this  knight  woa  just;  for  h# 
had  betrayed— no  matter  for  how  tempting  a  bribe, 
fair  cousin— the  trust  committed  to  him.  But  I  rejoice^ 
perchance  as  much  as  you,  that  to-morrow  gives  higi 
a  chance  to  win  tlie  field,  and  throw  back  the  ataiii 
which  for  a  time  clung  to  him,  upon  the  actual  tbiei 
and  traitor.  No  1— future  times  may  blame  Kichard 
for  impetuous  folly ;  but  they  shall  say,  that  in  rendet^ 
ing  iudgment,  he  was  ju8t*when  he  should,  and  mer 
ciful  when  he  could." 

*'  Laud  not  thyself,  cousin  King,"  sakl  Edith.  "Hm.^ 
may  call  thy  justice  cruelty— thy  mercy  caprice." 

"And  do  not  thou  pride  thyself,"  said  the  King,  "at 
if  thy  knight,  who  hath  not  yet  buckled  on  his  armour, 
were  unbelting  it  in  tnumpn— Oonrade  of  Montaerrat 
is  held  a  goodlance.  What  if  the  Soo:  ahouid  loa» 
the  day  r 

"It  is  impossible  I"  said  Edith,  firmly— "  My  own 
eyes  saw  yonder  Conrade  tremble  and  change  co- 
bur,  likiB  a  base  thief.  He  is  guiityT-and  the  trial 
by  combat  is  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God.— I 
myselfl  in  such  a  case,  would  eaoounter  him  witiiout 
fear." 

"  By  the  mass,  I  think  t  noa  wouldst,  wench,"  aoid 
the  King,  "  and  beat  him  to  boot :  for  there  never 
breathed  a  truer  Plantagenot  than  thou." 

He  paused,  and  added  in  a  very  serious  tone,— "See 
that  tnou  continue  to  remember  what  is  due  to  thy 
birth." 

"What  means  that  advice,  so  aeriously  given  al 
this  momen  t  T '  said  Edith.  "  Am  I  of  such  light  na- 
ture as  to  forget  my  name— mv  condition  ?" 

"I  will  spfeak plainlv,  Edith,"  answered  the  Kin& 
and  as  to  a  friend,— What  will  this  knight  be  to  you* 
should  he  come  off  victor  from  yonder  Usts?" 

"To  me?  said  Edith,  blushing  d3ep  with  ahamf 
and  displeasure,— "What  can  he  be  to  me  more  than 
an  honoured  knight,  worthy  of  such  nrace  as  Queen 
Berengaria  might  confer  on  him,  hadlie  selected  her 
for  his  lady,  instead  of  a  more  unworthy  ciioice?  Ilie 
meanest  knight  may  devote  himsefTto  the  service  of 
an  empress,  but  the  glory  of  his  choice^"  she  said 
proudly,  "must  be  his  reward." 

"  Vet  he  hath  served  and  suffered  much  for  you," 
said  the  Kin$. 

"I  have  paid  his  services  with  honour  and  applause^ 
and  his  sufTerings  with  tears,"  answered*  Edith. — 
"  Had  he  desired  other  reward  he  would  have  done 
wisely  to  have  bestowed  his  afiections  within  his  own 

^  You  would  not  then  wear  the  bloody  night-gear 
for  his  sake?" 

"No  more,"  answered  Edith,  "than  I  would  have 
required  him  to  expose  his  life  by  an  action,  in  which 
there  was  more  madness  than  honour.^' 

"Maidens  talk  ever  thus,"  said  the  King;  "but  when 
the  favoured  lover  Dresses  his  suit,  she  says,  with  a 
sigh,  her  stars  had  decreed  it  otherwise."  , 

^'  Your  Grace  has  now,  for  the  second  timc^  threat- 
ened me  with  the  influence  of  my  horoscope,  Edith 
replied,  with  dignity.  "Trust  me,  my  li^e,  whate|er 
be  the  power  ofthe  star&  your  poor  Kinswoman  WDI 
never  w^  either  infidel,  or  ooscure  adventurer.— 
Permit  me,  that  I  listen  to  the  muaic  of  Blondel,  for 
the  tone  of  your  royal  admonitions  is  scarce  so  grate- 
ful to  the  ear." 

The  conclusion  of  the  evening  oftered  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notice. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
Heaid  ye  the  din  of  battie  brar, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  hone9-<aKAr. 

It  had  been  agreed,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate^  that  the  Judicial  combat,  which  was  the  c*--' 
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of  the  preaeni  Assemblage  of  Various  natioDS  at  the 
Diamond  of  the  DeaerU  should  take  place  at  one 
hour  after  sunrise.  The  wide  hats,  which  had  been 
oonetnicted  under  the  inspectbn  of  the  Knieht  of  the 
liCOpatd.  enclosed  a  space  of  hard  sand,  which  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long  by  forty  in  width. 
They  extended  in  length  from  north  to  south,  so  as  to 
nve  both  partiea  the  equal  advantage  of  the  rising  sun. 
Saladin's  royal  seat  was  erected  on  the  western  side 
of  the  enclosure,  just  in  th6  centre,  where  the  com- 
batants were  expected  to  meet  in  mid  encounter. 
Opposed  to  this  was  a  gallery  with  closed  casements, 
ao  contrived,  that  the  ladies,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion it  was  erected,  migh»  see  the  fi^ht  without  being 
themselves  exposed  to  view.  At  either  extremity  of 
the  lists  was  a  barrier,  which  could  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Thrones  had  been  also  erected,  bat  the 
Archduke,  perceiving  that  his  was  lower  than  King 
Richard's,  refused  to  occupy  it ;  and  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who  would  have  submitted  to  much  ere  any  formality 
should  have  interfered  with  the  combat,  readily  agreed 
that  the  sponsors^  as  they  were  called,  should  remain 
on  horseback  during  the  fight.  At  one  extremity  of 
the  lists  were  placed  the  followers  of  Richard,  and 
opposed  to  them  were  those  who  accompanied  the 
defender,  Conrade.  Around  the  throne  destined  fbr 
the  Soldan,  were  ranged  his  splemtid  Georgian  Guards, 
and  the  rest  of  the  enclosure  was  occupied  by  Christian 
and  Mahommedan  spectators. 

Long  before  day  break,  the  lists  were  surrounded  by 
even  a iargernumber of  Saracens  than  Richard  had 
seen  on  the  preceding  evening.  When  the  first  ray  of 
the  sun's  glorious  orb  arose  above  the  desert,  the 
sonorous  call,  "To  prayer— to  prayer!"  was  poured 
forth  by  the  Soldan  himself,  and  answered  by  others, 
whose  rank  and  zeal  entidcd  them  to  act  as  muez- 
zins. It  was  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  them  all  sink 
to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  their  devotions, 
with  their  faces  turned  to  Mecca.  But  when  they 
arose  from  the  ground,  the  sun's  ray^  now  strength- 
ening fast,  Burned  to  confirm  the  Lord  of  Gilsland's 
conjecture  of  the  night  before.  They  were  flashed 
back  from  many  a  spearhead,  for  the  pointless  lances 
of  the  preceding  day  were  certainly  no  longer  such. 
X>e  Vaux  point«i  it  out  to  his  master,  who  answered 
with  impatience,  that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  Soldan ;  but  if  De  Vaux  was  a£raid 
of  his  bulky  body,  he  might  retire. 

Soon  after  this  the  noise  of  timbrels  was  heard^  at 
»he  sound  of  which  the  whole  Saracen  cavaliers 
threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  and  prostrated 
themselves,  as  if  for  a  second  morning  prayer.  This 
was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Q,ueen,  with  Edith 
and  her  attendants,  to  pass  from  the  pavilion  to  the 
gallery  intended  for  them.  Fifty  guards  of  Saladin's 
seraglio  escorted  them,  with  naked  sabres,  whose 
orders  were  to  cut  to  pieces  whomsoever,  were  he 
prince  or  peasant,  should  venture  to  t^aze  on  the  ladies 
as  tliey  passed,  orevei^presume  to  raise  his  head  until 
the  cessation  of  the  music  should  make  all  men  aware 
that  they  were  lodged  in  their  gallery,  not  to  be  gazed 
on  by  the  curious  eye. 

This  superstitious  observance  of  Oriental  reve- 
tence  to  the  fair  sex,  called  forth  from  Queen  Beren- 
garia  some  criticisms  very  unfavourable  to  Saladin 
and  his  country.  But  their  den,  as  the  rgyal  fair 
called  it,  being  secul'ely  dosed  and  guarded  bjr  their 
sable  attendants,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
comcnting  herself  with  seeing^  and  laying  aside  for 
the  present  the  still  more  exquisite  pleasure  of  being 
seen. 

Mean  time  the  sponsors  of  both  champions  went, 
as  was  their  duty,  to  see  that  they  were  duly  armed, 
and  prepared  for  combat.  The  Archduke  or  Austria 
was  m  no  hurry  to  perform  this  part  of  the  ceremo- 
ny, having  had  rather  an  unusually  severe  debauch 
upon  wme  of  Scbiraz  the  preceding  evening.  But  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  more  deeply  concerned 
:n  the  event  of  the  combat,  was  early  before  the  tent 
of  Conrade  of  Montserrai.  To  his  great  surprise, 
the  attendants  refused  him  admittance. 

**  Do  you  not  know  me,  ye  knaves  T  said  the  Grand 
Master,  in  great  anger. 

^*We  dO|  most  Ysiiant  and  reverend,"  answered 
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Conrade's  squhe ;  "  but  even  you  may  not  at  present 
enter— the  Marquis  is  about  to  confess  himself." 

"Confess  himself !'v'  exclaimed  the  Templar,  m  a 
tone  where  alarm  mingled  with  surprise  and  scorn— 
"  and  to  whom.  I  pray  thee  ?" 

"My  master  bid  me  be  secret."  said  the  squire ;  on 
which  the  Grand  Master  pushed  past  him,  and  entered 
the  tent  almost  by  force. 

The  Marquis  or  Montserrat  was  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  in  the  act  or  beginning  . 
his  confession. 

**  What  means  this,  Marguis  1"  said  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter ;  "  up,  for  shame— or,  if  you  must  needs  confess, 
am  not  I  here  T' 

"I  have  confessed  to  you  too  often  already,"  replied 
Conrade,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  faltenng  voice. 
"  For  God's  sake.  Grand  Master,  begone,  and  let  me 
unfold  my  conscience  to  this  holy  man." 

"  In  what  IS  he  holier  than  I  am  7"  said  the  Grand 
Master.— "Hermit,  prophet,  madman— say,  if  thou 
darest,  in  what  thou  excellest  me?"  • 

"  Bold  and  bad  man,"  replied  the  Hermit.  "  know 
that  I  am  like  the  latticed  window,  and  the  divine 
light  passes  throujgh  to  avail  others^  though,  alas!  it 
helpeth  not  me.  Thou  art  like  the  iron  stancheons, 
which  neither  receive  light  themselves,  nor  commu- 
nicate it  to  any  one." 

"Prate  not  to  me,  but  depart  from  this  tent,"  said 
the  Grand  Master  ;  ')  the  Marquis  shall  not  confess 
this  morning,  unless  it  be  to  me,  for  I  piurt  not  firom 
his  side." 

"Is  this  your  pleasure  7"  said  the  Hermit  to  Coii- 
rade;  "for  think-not  I  will  obey  that  proud  man,  if 
you  continue  to  desire  my  assistance." 

"Alas,"  said  Conrade,  irresolutely,  "what  would 
you  have  me  say?— Farewell  for  a  while— we  will 
speak  anon." 

"  Oh,  procrastination !"  ejtclaimed  the  Hermi'.. 
"thou  art  a  soul-murderer !— Unhappy  man,  farewell 
—not  for  a  while,  but  until  we  shall  both  meet— no 
matter  where.— And  for  thee,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  Grand  Master,  "Tremble  !" 

"Tremble!"  replied  the  Templar,  contemptuously, 
"Icannolif  I  would." 

The  Hermit  heard  not  his  answer,  having  left  the 
tent. 

"  Come  I  to  this  gear  hastily,V  sfid  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, "  since  thou  wilt  needs  go  through  the  foolery.— 
Hark  thee— I  think  I  know  most  of  thy  frailties  by 
heart,  so  we  may  omit  the  detail,  which  may  be  some- 
what a  long  one,  and  begin  with  the  absolution. 
What  signifies  counting  the  spots  of  dirt  that  we  are 
about  to  wash  from  our  hands?" 

"Knowing  what  thou  art  thyself."  said  Conrad& 
"it  is  blasphemous  to  speak  of  parroning  another." 

"That  IS  not  according  to  the  canon,  Lord  Mar- 
quis," said  the  Templar,—**  thou  art  more  scrupulous 
tlian  orthodox.  The  absolution  of  the  wicked  priest 
is  as  effectual  as  if  he  were  himself  a  saint— other- 
wise, God  help  the  poor  penitent!  What*wounded 
man  inquires  whether  the  surgeon  that  tents  his 
gashes  have  clean  bands  or  no?— Come,  shall  we  to 
this  toy  ?" 

"  No,^'  said  Conrade, "  I  will  rather  die  unconfessea 
than  mock  the  sacrament." 

"  Come,  noble  Marquis,"  said  the  Templar,  "rouse 
lip  your  courage,  and  speak  not  thus.  In  an  hour's 
time  thou  shall  stand  victorious  in  the  lists,  or  confess 
thee  in  thy  helmet  like  a  valiant  knight." 

"Alas.  Grand  Master,"  answered  Conrade,  "all 
augure  ill  for  this  affair.  The  strange  discovery  by 
the  instinct  of  a  do^— the  revival  or  this  Scottisfi 
knight,  who  comes  into  the  Usts  like  a  spectre— all 
betokens  evil." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  the  Templar, "  I  have  seen  thee  bend 
thy  lance  boldly  against  him  m  sport,  and  wiu*  equal 
chance  of  success— thmk  thou  art  but  in  a  tourna- 
ment, and  who  bears  him  better  in  the  tilt-yard  than 
thou?— Come,  squires  and  armourers,  your  master 
must  be  accoutred  for  the  field." 

The  attendants  entered  accordingly,  and  began  lo 
arm  the  Marquis. 

"  What  morning  is  without?"  said  Conrade. 

"The  Bun  rie^  dimly."  answered  a  squiroi 
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"Thoa  aeest,  Grand  tfaater/*  aaid  Conrade, 
**  naught  smUes  on  us." 

'*Tnoii  wilt  fight  th6  more  coolly,  my  son,"  an- 
swered the  Templar ;  "  thank.  Heaven,  that  hath  teoi- 
pered  the  sun  of  Palestine  to  suit  thino  occasion." 

Thus  jested  the  Grand  Master;  but  his  jests  had 
lost  their  influence  on  the  harassed  mind  of  the  Mar- 

guis,  and,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to  seem  gay, 
is  gloom  communicated  itself  to  the  Templar. 

"This  craven,"  he  thou^t,  "  will  lose  the  day  in 
pure  faintness  and  cowardice  of  henrt,  which  he  calls 
tender  conscience.  I,  whom  visions  and  auguries 
shake  not— who  am  firm  in  my  purpose  as  the  living 
rock— I  should  have  fought  the  combat  myself.— 
Would  to  God  the  Scot  may  strike  him  deadi  on  the 
spot— it  were  next  best  to  his  winning  the  victory, 
cut  come  what  will,  he  must  have  no  other  confessor 
than  myself— our  sins  are  too  much  in  common,  and 
he  might  confess  my  share  with  his  own." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
f        continued  to  assist  the  Marquis  in  arming^  but  it  was 
in  silence.  i 

The  hour  at  length  arrived,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
the  knights  rode  into  the  lists  armed  at  all  points, 
and  mounted  like  men  who  were  to  do'  battle  for  a 
kingdom's  honour.  They  wore  their  vis(Mv  up,  and 
riding  around  the  lists  throe  timss,  showed  themselves 
to  the  roectators.  Both  were  goodiv  persons,  and 
both  had  noble  countenances.  But  there  was  an  air 
of  manly  confidence  on  the  brow  of  the  Scot— a  ra- 
diancy of  hope,  which  amounted  even  to  cheerfulness, 
while,  although  pride  and  efibrt  had  recalled  much  of 
Conrade's  natural  courage,  there  lowenxl  still  on  his 
brow  a  cloud  of  ominous  despondence.  Even  his 
steed  seemed  to  tread  less  lightly  and  blithely  to  the 
trumpet-sound  than  thd  noble  Arab  which  was  be- 
strode by  Sir  Kenneth.;  and  the  9pruchr9precfur 
shook,  his  head  while  he  observed,  that  while  the 
challenger  rode  around  the  lists  in  the  course  of  the 
sun,  that  is,  from  right  to  left,  the  defender  made  the 
same  circuit  leiddersina^  that  is  from  left  to  right, 
which  is  in  most  countries  held  ominous. 

A  temporary  altar  was  erected  just  beneath  the 
gallery  occupied  by  the  Queen,  and  beside  it  stood  the 
Hermit  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  as  a  Carnfelite  friar. 
Other  churchmen  were  also  present.  To  this  altar 
the  challenger  and  de(ender  wore  successively  brought 
forward,  conducted  by  their  respective  sponsors.  I>is>- 
mounting  before  it.  each  knight  avouched  the  justice 
of  his  cause  by  a  solemn  oath  on  the  Evangelists,  and 
prayed  that  his  success  might  be  accordins  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  what  he  then  swore.  Tney  also 
made  oath,  that  they  came  to  do  baule  in  knightly 
guise,  and  with  the  usual  weapons,  disclaiming  the 
use  of  spells,  charms,  or  magical  aovices,  to  incline 
victory  to  their  aide.  Tlie  challenger  pronounced  his 
vow  with  a  firm  and  manly  voice,  and  a  bold  and 
cheerful  countenance.  When  the  ceremony  was 
finished,  the  Scottish  knight  looked  at  the  gallery, 
and  benti  his  head  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  honour  of 
those  invisible  beauties  which  were  enclosed  within  t 
then.  loaded  with  armour  as  he  was,  sprung  to  the 
saddle  without  the  use  of  the  stirrup,  and  made  his 
courser  carry  him  in  a  succession  or  carscoles  to  his 
station  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lists.  Conrade 
*  also  presented  himself  before  the  altar  with  boldness 
enough  ;  but  his  voice,  as  he  took  the  oath,  sounded 
hollow,  as  if  drowned  in  his  helmet.  The  lips  with 
which  he  appealed  to  Heaven  to  adjudge  victory  to 
llic  just  quarrel,  grew  white,  as  they  uttered  the  im- 
nious  mockery.    As  he  turned  to  remount  his  horse, 

he  Grand  Master  approached  him  closer,  as  if  to  rec- 
tify something  about  the  sitting  of  his  gorget,  and 
whispered,— ''Coward  and  fool!— recall  thy  senses, 
and  do  me  this  battle  bravely,  else,  by  Heaven, 
shouldst  thou  escape  him,  thou  escapest  not  nu  P* 

The  savage  tone  in  which  this  was  whispered,  per- 
».^r*  'Completed  the  confusion  of  the  Marquis's  nerves, 
wr  he  bt^-^bled  as  he  made  to  horse :  and  though  he 
recovered  hv^feet,  sprung  to  the  saddle  with  his  usual 
^Bgihly,  and  displayed  his  address  in  horsemanship  as 
ho  assumed  his  positionppposite  to  the  challenger's,  yet 
I  Che  accident  did  noiescape  those  who  wereon  the  watch 
V*  omens,  which  might  predict  the  fate  of  the  day. 


The  priests,  after  a  solemn  prayer,  that  €kxl  vsdl 
show  the  rightful  quarrel,  departed  from  the  la 
The  trumpets  of  the  challenger  then  rang  a  (LtaA 
and  a  beraM-at-arms  prodaimed  at  theeBMemd 
of  the  lists,—"  Here  stands  a  good  kntxhl  9irl» 
neth  of  Scotland,  champion  for  the  royal  CnKRie^ 
and  of  England,  who  accuseth  Gonnide,  Maii|iBd 
Montserrat.  of  foul  treason  and  dishonour  dose  tote 
said  King." 

When  the  words  Kenneth  of  Scotland  sniKHKd 
the  iwme  and  character  of  the  cbampioB,  biihcni 
scarce  generally  known,  a  loud  and  cbeerial  leeJan 
burst  from  the  foUowersof  King  Richard,  and  hirilT, 
notwithstanding  repeated  commands  of  aileoa  a^ 
fered  the  reply  of  the  defendant  to  be  heard.  H^if 
course,  avoucned  his  innocence,  and  oficied  biiMf 
for  battle.  The  esquires  of  the  oombauott  sov  ir 
proached,  and  deUvered  Co  each  his  shiild  aid  laei 
assisting  to  bans  the  former  around  hitsduiattt 
two  hands  mignt  remain  Iree,  one  fer  m  mmp' 
ment  of  the  bndle,  the  other  to  direct  ibewKe. 

The  shield  of  the  Scot  displayed  his  old  baai 
the  leopard^  but  with  the  addition  of  a  cdkr  ■ 
broken  cham,  in  allusion  to  his  late  captiriiy.  Vl 
shield  of  the  Marquift  >ire,  in  ref<drence  to  hit  MM 
serrated  and  rocky  mountain.  Each  shook  ai> Ml 
aloft,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  tosfiaaii 
the  unwieldy  wcaoon,  and  then  laid  it  ia  dv  Ml 
The  sponsors,  heralds^  and  squires,  now  retiraiiHi 
barriers,  and  the  oombatants  sat  opiwalie  to(M  , 
other,  face  to  fac&  with  couched  bmos  aoddM  I 
visor,  the  human  form  so  completely  aickHed,ii 
they  looked  more  like  statues  of  molten  irosiat 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  silence  d  foM 
was  now  general— men  breathed  thicker,  aod  m 
very  souls  seemed  seated  in  their  eyes,  wkde  ail 
sound  was  to  be  heard,  save  the  8nortingcndpita| 
of  the  good  steeds,  who,  sensible  of  what  vasM 
to  happen,  were  impatient  to  dash  fnto  caner.  Iw 
stood  thus  for  perhaps  three  minutes,  when,  at  • » 
nal  given  by  the  Soldan,  a  hundred  instrameoBW 
the  air  with  tiieir  brazen  clamours,  and  eac^d» 
pion  striking  his  horse  with  the  nion,  and  «« 
the  rein,  the  horses  started  into  full  gallop,  u»m 
knights  met  in  mid  space  with  a  shock  liketw 
derbolt.  The  victory  was  not  in  doubt— ne,  Mm 
moment  Ckinrade,  indeed,  showed  himaeiri^^^ 
tised  warrior:  for  he  struck  hisantagoniatkni 
the  midst  of  tiis  shield,  bearing  hisTanoe  m 
and  true,  that  it  shivered  into  epiinteni  ftom  the 
spear-head  up  to  the  very  gauntlet  The  korsea 
Kenneth  recoiled  two  or  three  yards  and  feUai 
haunches,  but  the  rider  easily  raised  him  viil 
hand  and  reia.  But  for  Conrade,  there waiM'^ 
very.  Sir  Kenneth's  lance  had  pierced  thw"^ 
shield,  through  a  plated  corslet  of  Milan  sted, 
a  secret^  or  coat  of  linked  moil,  worn  beasith^ 
coralet  had  wounded  him  deep  in  the  bosoM| 
borne  him  from  his  ssddle.  leaving  the  trancMii 
the  lance  fixed  in  his  wound.  The  wonaoiv,  wm 
and  Saladin  himself;  descending  irom  .fi"^S 
crowded  around  the  wounded  man ;  whik  Sir 
neth,  who  had  drawn  his  sword  ere  yet  hedif  ^ 
his  antagonist  was  totally  helpless,  now  coini 
him  to  avow  his  guilt  The  helmet  was  hai  . 
closed,  ^nd  the  wounded  man,  gazmg  wOdl|M{ 
skies,  replied,—"  What  %iroa]d  yon  moiel-<3«i 
decided  lustly— I  am  guilty— but  there  are  wewji 
tore  in  the  camp  than  L— In  pity  to  my  anA*' 
have  a  confessor !" 
,    He  revived  as  he  uttered  these  words.    ^ 

"The  talisman— the  powerfiil  rsmedy,  w?" 
ther  1"  said  King  Richard  to  Saladin. 

"The  traitor,^'  answered  the  Soldan.  "-^ 
to  be  dragged  from  tho  lists  to  the  gallowi  lyj 
heels,  than  to  profit  by  its  virtues?— and  "■JJ 
fate  IS.  in  his  look,"  he  added,  afrer  gaimjJJ 
upon  the  wounded  man:  "for,  though  n»*^ 
may  be  cured,  yet  Azrael  s  seal  is  on  the  r* 
brow."  1^ 

"Nevertheless."  sakl  Richard,  "I  pray  f«g'^ 
him  what*  you  may,  that  he  may  at  least  mi»q^ 
for  confession— Slay  not  soul  and  body!  Tj'^ 
one  half  hour  of  time  may  be  worth  more,  V  "■ 
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thctusand  fold,  than  the  life  of  the  oldest  patri- 
arch." 

'*  My  h>]ral  hrother-s  wish  shall  be  obeyed,"  said 
Saladio.—"  Slaves,  bear  this  wounded  man  to  our 
tenL" 

"  Do  not  so,  said  the  Templar,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  gloomily  looking  on  in  silenCe.— "  The  royal 
Duke  ^  Austria  and  myself  will  not  permit  this  un- 
happy Christian  Prince  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Saracens,  that  they  may  try  their  spells  upon  him. 
We  are  his  sponsors,  and  demand  that  be  be  assigned 
to  oar  care." 

"That  is,  you  refuse  the  certain  means  •offered  to 
reooTer  nim  f"  said  Richard. 

'*  Tiot  so,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  recollectmg  him- 
self.— "  If  the  Soldan  useth  lawful  medicines,  he  may 
attend  the  patient  in  my  tent" 

*' Do,  so,  I  pray  thee,  good  brother,"  said  Richard 
to  Saladin.  "*  though  the  permission  be  ungraciously 
Tield6d.~But  now  to  a  more  glorious  work.— Sound, 
tninipets— shout,  EDg^and— in  honour  of  England's 
duunpun !" 

Drum,  clarion,  trumpet,  and  cvmbal,  rung  forth  at 
once,  and  the  deep  and  regular  shout  which  for  ages 
has  been  the  English  acclamation,  sounded  amidst 
the  shrill  and  irregular  yells  of  the  Arabs,  like  the  dia- 
Dsson  of  the  organ  amid  the  howling  of  a  storm. 
There  was  silence  at  length. 

^  Brave  Knight  of  the  Leopard"  resumed  Coeur 
de  Lion,  "  thou  hast  shown  that  the  Ethiopian  may 
change  his  skin^  and  the  leopard  his  sp9ts,  though 
derks  quote  Scnptnre  for  the  impossibility.  Yet  I 
have  more  to  say  to  you  when  I  have  conducted  yoa 
to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  the  best  judges,  and  best 
lewarders^  of  deeds  of  chivalry." 
The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  bowed  assent. 
".And  thou,  princely  Saladin,  wilt  also  attend 
them.  I  promise  thee  our  Queen  will  not  think  her- 
self welcome,  if  she  lacks  the  opportunity  to  thank 
her  royal  host  for  her  most  princely  reception." 

Saladin  bent  his  head  gracefully,  but  declined  the 
invitation." 

**  I  roust  attend  the  wounded  man,"  he  said.  "The 
leech  leaves  not  his  patient  more  than  the  champion 
the  listB^ven  if  he  be  summoned  to  a  bower  like 
those  of  Paradise.  And  farther,  royal  Richard,  know 
that  the  blood  of  the  East  flows  not  so  temperately 
in  the  presence  of  beauty,  as  that  of  your  land.  What 
saith  the  Book  itself?  'Her  eye  is  as  the  edge  of  the 
sword  of  the  Prophet,  who  shall  look  upon  it  T  He 
that  would  not  be  burnt  avoideth  to  tread  on  hot 
embers— wise  men  spread  not  the  flax  before  a  bicker- 
ing torch— He,  saith  the  sage,  who  hath  forfeited  a 
treasure,  doth  not  wisely  to  turn  back  his  head  to 
Kaze  at  it" 

Richard,  it  mav  be  believed,  respected  the  motives 
of  delicacy  which  flowed  from  manners  so  difibient 


from  his  own^  and^ui^ped  Jus  request  no  farther. 


"I 
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*  At  noon,"  said  the  Soldan,  as  he  depai 
trust  ye  wUl  all  accept  a  collation  under  the 
camel-skin  tentof  a  chief  of  Curdistan." 

The  same  invitation  was  circulated  among  the 
Christians,  comprehending  all  those  of  sufficient  im- 
poiianee  to  be  admitted  to  sit  at  a  least  made  for 
princes. 

"Hark!"  said  Richard,  "the  timbrels  annonoce 
that  our  Queen  and  her  attendants  are  leaving  their 
mllery^snd  sea  the  turbans  sink  on  the  iKn>inid,  as 
u  struck  down  by  a  destroying  angel.  All  lie  pros- 
trate, Bs  if  the  glance  of  an  AraVs  eye  could  sully 
the  liistre  of  a  lady's  cheek !  Come,  we  will  to  the 
psvilion,  and  lead  our  conqueror  thither  in  triumph.— 
How  I  pity  that  noble  Soldan,  who  knows  but  of 
love  as  it  is  known  to  those  of  inferior  nature  f* 

Blondel  tuned  his  harp  to  its  boldest  measure,  to 
welcome  the  introduction  of  die  victor  into  the  pa- 
vilion of  Queen  Berengaria.  He  entered,  supported 
on  either  side  by  his  sponsors,  Richard  and  Thomas 
Longsword,  and  knelt  gracefully  down  before  the 
Onsen,  thtnigh  more  than  half  the  homage  was 
suently  rendered  to  Edith,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand. 

*'  Unarm  bun,  my  mistresses,"  saul  the  Kint^  whose 
delight  was  in  the  execution  of  such  chivalrous 
-**Let  Beauty  honour  Chivalry!  Undo  his 


spurs,  Berengaria ;  Queen  though  thou  be,  thou  owes 
him  what  marks  of  favour  thou  canst  give.— Unlace 
his  helmet^  Edith— by  this  hand  thou  shall,  wert  thou 
the  proudest  Plantagenet  of  the  Une,  and  he  the 
poorest  knight  on  earth  !"  ^ 

Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands,— Beren- 

faria  with  bustling  assiduity,  as  anxious  to  gratify 
er  husband*s  humour,  and  Edith  blushing  end 
ffrowing  pale  alternately,  as  slowly  and  awkwardly 
phe  undid,  with  Longsword' s  assistance,  the  fasten- 
inga,  which  secured  the  helmet  to  the  gorget. 

^And  what  expect  you  from  beileath  this  iron 
shell?"  said  Richard,  as  the  removal  of  the  casque 

Sve  to  view  tUe  noble  countenance  of  Sir  Kenneth, 
I  face  glowing  with  recent  exertion,  and  not  less  so 
with  present  emotion,  "What  think  ye  of  him,  gal- 
lants and  beanties  7"  said  Richard.  "  Doth  he  resem- 
ble an  Ethiopian  slav&  or  doth  he  present  the  face  of 
an  obscure  and  nameless  adventurer?  No,  by  my 
good  sword !— Here  terminate  his  various  disguises. 
He  hath  knelt  down  before  you  unknown  save  by  his 
worth— he  arises,  equally  distinguished  by  birth  and 
by  fortune.  The  adventurous  knight,  Kehneth,  arises 
David.  Ead  of  Huntingdon,  Prince  Royal  of  Scot- 
land I'^ 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  surpnaa  and 
Edith  dropped  irom  her  hand  the  helmet,  which  she 
had  Just  received. 

"Yes,  my  masters,"  said  the  King,  "it  is  even  so. 
Ye  know  how  Scotland  deceived  us  when  she  pro- 
posed to  send  this  valiant  Earl,  with  a  bold  company 
of  her  best  and  noblest,  to  aid  our  arms  in  this  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  but  failed  lo  comply  with  her  en- 
gagements. This  noble  youth,  under  wnom  the  Scot- 
tish Crusaders  were  to  have  been  arrayed,  thought 
foul  scorn  that  his  arm  should  be  withheld  from  the 
holy  warfare,  and  joined  us  at  Sicily  with  a  small 
tram  of  devoted  and  iaithful  attendants,  which  was 
aug:mented  by  many  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  the 
rank  of  their  leader  was  unknown.  The  confidants 
of  the  Royal  Prince  had  all ,  save  one  old  follower, 
fallen  by  death,  when  his  secret,  but  too  well  kept, 
had  nearly  oocaaioned  my  cutting  ofl*,  in  a  Scottish 
adventurer,  one  of  the  noblest  hopes  of  Europe.— 
Why  did  you  not  mention  your  rank,  noble  Hunting- 
don, when  endangered  by  my  hasty  and  passionate 
sentence?— Was  it  that  you  thought  Richard  capable 
of  abusing  the  advantage  I  possessed  over  the  heir 
of  a  King  whom  1  have  so  often  found  hostile?" 

"  I  did  you  not  that  injustice,  n)yal  Richard,"  an- 
swered the  Earl  of  Hundngdon :  **  %iit  my  pride  brook- 
ed not  that  I  should  avow  myself  Prince  of  Scotland 
in  order  to  save  my  hlie,  endangered  for  default  of  loy- 
alty. And,  moreover,  1  had  made  my  vow  to  pre- 
serve my  rank  unknown  till  the  Crusade  should  be 
accomplished ;  nor  did  I  mention  it  save  in  artiado 
mortUy  and  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  yonder 
reverend  hermit" 

"  It  was  the  knowledge  of  that  secret,  then,  which 
made  the  good  man  so  uijgent  with  me  to  recall  my 
severe  sentence?"  said  Richard.  "Well  did  he  say, 
that  had  this  good  knight  fallen  by  my  mandate,  1 
should  have  wished  the  deed  undone  though  it  had  cost 
me  a  limb— A  limb  I— I  should  have  wished  it  undone 
hsd  it  cost  me  mv  life— since  the  world  would  have 
said  that  Richard  had  abused  the  condition  in  which 
the  heir  of  Scotland  had  placed  himself;  by  his  con- 
fidence in  his  generosity." 

"  Yet,  may  we  know  of  your  Grace  by  what  stranse 
and  happy  chanoe  this  nddle  was  at  length  read?* 
said  the  Queen  Berengaria. 

"Letters  were  brought  to  us  from  England,"  said 
the  Kmg,  "in  which  we  learnt,  among  other  un- 
pleasant news,  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  seized 
upon  three  of  our  nobles,  when  on  a  pugrimage  to 
Saint  Ninian,  and  alleged  as.a  cause,  that  his  heir, 
being  supposed  to  be  fitting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  against  the  heathen  of  Borussia,  was 
in  fact,  in  oor  camp,  and  in  our  power:  and,  there- 
fore, Vnlliam  proposed  to  hold  these  nobles  as  host- 
ages for  his  safety.  This  gave  me  the  first  light  on 
the  real  rank  of  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  and  my 
suspicions  were  confirm«i  by  De  Yaux,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Ascalon,  brought  back  with  him  the  Earl 
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of  Huntingdon's  sole  attendant,  a  thick-skQlled  slave, 
who  had  eone  thirty  miles  to  unfold  to  De  Vaax  a 
■ecret  he  should  have  told  to  me.'' 

''Old  Strauchan  must  be  excused,'*  said  the  Lord 
of  Gilsland.  "He  knew  firorn  experience  that  my 
heart  is  somewhat  softer  than  if  I  wrote  myself  Plan- 
tattenet." 

"Thy  heart  soft?  thou  commodity  of  old  iron— and 
Cumberland  flint,  that  thou  art  I"  exclaimed  the  King. 
— "  It  is  we  Plantagenets  who  boast  soft  and  feeling 
hearts,  Edith,"  turning  to  his  cousin,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  called  the  blood  into  her  cheek—"  Givp 
me  thvhand,  my  fair  cousin,  and.  Prince  of  Scotland, 
ihine.**  .        .  ' 

"Forbear,  my  lord,"  said  Edith,  hanging  back,  and 
endeavouring  to  fiide  her  confusion,  under  an  attempt 
to  rally  her  royal  kinsman's  credulity.  "Remember 
you  not  that  my  hand  was  to  be  the  signal  of  con- 
vertm,g  to  the  Christian  faith  the  Saracen  and  Arab, 
Saladin  and  all  his  turbaned  host?" 

"Ay,  but  the  wind  of  prophecy  hath  chopped  Qbout» 
and  sits  now  in  another  comer."  replied  Richard. 

"Mock  not,  lest  your  bonds  be  made  strong,"  said 
the  Hermit,  stepping  forward.  "  The  heavenly  host 
write  nothing  but  truth  in  their  brilliant  records— it  is 
man's  eyes  which  are  too  weak  to  read  their  charac- 
ters aright.  Know,  that  when  Saladin  and  Kenneth 
of  Scotland  slept  in  my  grotto,  I  read  in  the  stars  that 
there  rested  under  my  roof  a  prince,  the  natural  foe  of 
Richard,  with  whom  the  fate  of  Edith  Plantagenet 
was  to  be  united.  Could  I  doubt  that  this  must  be 
the  Soldan,  whose  rank  was  well  known  to  me^  as  he 
often  visited  my  cell  to  converse  on  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies?— Again,  the  lights  of  the  firma- 
ment proclaimed  that  this  Prince,  the  husband  of 
Edith  Plantagenet,  should  be  a  Christian ;  and  I, — 
weak  and  wild  interpreter  !— argued  thence  the  con- 
version of  the  noble  Saladin,  whose  good  qualities 
seemed  often  to  incline  him  towards  the  better  faith. 
The  sense  of  my  weakness  hath  humbled  me  to  the 
dust,  but  in  the  dust  I  haye  found  comfort !  I  have 
not  lead  aright  the  fate  of  others— who  can  assure  me 
but  that  I  may  have  miscalculated  mine  own  ?  God 
will  not  have  us  break  into  his  council-house^  or  spy 
out  his  hidden  mysteries.  We  must  wait  his  time 
with  wafching  and  prayer— with  fear  and  with  hope. 
I  came  hither  the  stern  seer— the  proud  prophet- 
skilled,  as  I  thought,  to  instnlct  princes,  and  fitted 
«ven  with  supernatural  powers,  but  burdened  with  a 
weight  which  I  deemed  no  shoulders  but  mine  could 
have  borne.  But  my  bands  have  been  boken !  I  go 
hence  humble  in  mine  ignorance,  penitent— and  not 
hopeless." 

with  these  words  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that,  from  that  period,  his  frenzy 
fits  seldom  occurred,  and  his  penances  were  of  a 
milder  character,  ana  accompanied  with  better  hopes 
of  the  future.  So  much  is  there  of  self-opinion,  even 
m  insanity,  that  the  conviction  of  his  having  enter- 
tamed  and  expressen  an  unfounded  prediction  with  so 
much  vehemence,  seemed  to  operate  like  loss  of  blood 
on  the  human  frame,  to  modify  and  lower  the  fever 
of  the  brain. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  into  farther  particulars  the 
conferences  at  the  royal  tent  or  to  inquire  whether 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  as  mute  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Kdith  Plantagenet,  as  when  he' was  bound  to 
act  under  the  character  of  an  obscure  and  nameless 
adventurer.  It  may  be  well  beHeved  that  he  there 
expressed,  with  suitable  earnestness,  the  passion  to 
which  he  bad  bo  often  before  found  it  difficult  to  give 
words. 

The  hour  of  noon  now  approached,  and  Saladin 
waited  to  receive  the  Princes  of  Christendom  in  a 
tent,  which,  but  for  its  large  size,  diflered  little  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  shelter  of  the  common  Cttrdman, 
or  Arab;  yet,  beneath  its  ample  and  sable  covering, 
was  prepared  a  banquet  after  the  most  gorgeous  fash- 
ion of  the  East,  extended  upon  carpets  of  the  richest 
stuffs,  with  cushions  laid  for  the  guests.  But  we  can- 
not stop  to  describe  the  cloth  of  a)ld  and  silver— the 
superb  embroidery  in  Arabesque— the  shawls  of  Casch- 
mere— and  the  muslins  of  India,  which  were  hereun- 
/olded  m  all  tbeir  splendour;  far  less  to  tell  the  differ- 


ent sweetmeats^  ragouts  edged  with  rioe,  eoloori  t 
various  manners,  with  all  the  other  niceties  of  EM- 
ern  cookery.  Lambs  roasted  whole,  and  m  nl 
poultry  dressed  in  pilaus,  werefiiled  m  TeaseuofBli,  ^ 
and  silver,  and  porcelain,  and  intermixed  wnk  npi 
mazers  of  sherbet,  cooled  in  snow  and  kx  frona 
caverns  of  Moun^  Lebanon.  A  magnificent  (ated 
cushions  at  the  head  of  the  banquet,  seemed  pRpni 
for  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  sucfadignicsnauki 
might  call  to  share  that  place  of  distinction,  vHi^ 
from  the  roof  o[  the  tent  in  all  quarters,  butorv (id 
seat  of  eminence  in  particular,  waved  many  i  bun 
and  iMnnon,  the  trophies  of  battles  won,  tadbv- 
doms  overthrown.  But  amongst  and  above  then  4 
a  long  lance  displayed  a  shroud,  the  bannerof  DoA, 
with  this  impressive  inscription—"  SAUiJ>nr,  Imv 
Kings— Saladin,  VicToa  or  Victors — Salauhwbb 
DIE."  Amid  these  preparations.*  the  slaves  vfao  id 
arranged  the  refreshments  stood  with  diDoped  boi 
and  folded  arms,  mute  and  motionkii  ta  mm 
merttal  statuary^  or  as  automata,  wfaiminiadai 
touch  of  the  arnst  to  put  them  in  moticK 

Expecting  the  approach  of  his  j>rincar  gQeet^lfe 
Soldan^  imbued,  as  most  were,  with  thesapenOMi 
of  his  time,  paused  over  a  horoscooe  and  oon8B6irf> 
ing  scroll,  which  had  been  sent  to  niro  bTth«H<ni 
of  Engaddi  when  he  departed  from  tne  camp. 

, "  Strange  and  mysterious  science,"  he  muttoda 
himself,  which,  pretending  to  draw  the  cartu4 
futurity,  misleads  those  whom  it  seems  to  nx^n< 
darkens  the  scene  which  it  pretends  to  UlinBiDiii! 
Who  would  not  have  said  that  I  was  ibatflMiV  ■ 
most  dangerous  to  Richard,  whose  enmity  wisitii 
ended  by  marriage  with  his  kinswoman  ?  Yet  itav 
appears  that  a  union  betwixt  ihi^  gallant  Eari  ■< 
the  lady  will  bring  about  friendship  betwixt  RiehaJ  < 
and  Soodand,  an  enemy  morsdans>eroitB  than  Lai 
wild-cat  in  a  chamber  is  more  to  be  dreaded  tlm  i 
hon  in  a  distant  desert ~But  then,"  he  coniioadlli 
mutter  to  himself,  "  the  combination  intimates, ifat 
this  husband  was  to  be  Christian.— Chrisdaork 
repeated,  after  a  pause,—**  That  gave  the  iosiai  ft* 
natic  star-gazer  hopes  that  I  might  renounce  inylill 
but  me,  the  faithful  follower  of  our  Pioph^-wft 
should  have  undeceived.-^Lie  there,  mystenoasicnli ' 
he  added,  thrusting  it  under  the  pile  of  caatiBimt 
"  strange  are  thy  bodements  and  fatal,  sinee,  eM 
when  true  in  themselves,  they  work  upon  those  ib 
attempt  to  decipher  their  meaning;  all  the  ef&cttr^ 
falsehood.— How  now  I  what  means  this  intraasf] 

He  spoke  to  the  dwarf  Nectabanns.  who  M 
into  the  tent  fearfully  agitated,  with  each  stnmft 
disproportioned  feature  wrenched  by  horror  isto^ 
more  extravagant  ugliness,— his  mouth  open,  lrii<' 
staring,  his  hands,  with  their shriveUed  and 
fingers,  wildly  expanded.  . 

•'what  now  T'  said  the  Soldan,  sternly. 

'*  Accipe  hoc  .**'  groaned  out  the  dwarf 

"  Ha !  savst  thou  7"  answoned  Saladin. 

"  Accipe  hoc  f*  replied  the  panic-stnick  creatBTM^ 
conscious,  perhaps^  chat  he  repeated  the 
as  before. 

•*  Hence,  I  am  m  no  vein  for  foolery,"  mi  m 
Emperor. 

"Nor  am  I  further  fool,"  said  thedwarC  "ttaij 
make  my  folly  help  out  my  wits  to  earn  nr  htm 
poor  helpless  wretch  J— Hear,  hear  me,  great  Stmi^ 

"  Nay.  if  thou  hast  actual  wrong  to  eonpfaiB 
said  Saladin,  "  fool  or  wise;  thou  art  eniimi  i»^ 
ear  of  a  King.— Retire  hither  with  me,"  and  at 
him  into  the  inner  tent 

Whatever  their  conference  related  to,  h  w» 
broken  ofli"  by  the  fanfare  of  the  trampets,  anno  ' 
the  arrival  of  the  various  Christian  pnaos^ 
Saladin  welcomed  to  his  tent  with  a  royal  c 
well  becoming  their  rank  and  liis  own;  but 

he  saluted  the  young  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  vm 

rously  congratulated  him  upon  prospects  fl^ 
seemed  to  have  interfered  with  and  overdoflflrf**' 
which  he  had  himself  entertained.  . 

"  But  think  not,"  said  the  Soldan,  "tto 
youth,  that  the  Prince  of  Scotland  is  mote  i 
to  Saladin,  than  was  Kenneth  to  the  eoMtar 
when  they  met  in  the  desert,  or  thedistxuMd 
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to  ^e  Hakim  Adonbec.    A  breve  and  generous  dis- 

Sosition  like  thine  haih  a  value  independent  of  coq- 
ition  and  birth,  as  the  cool  draught,  which  I  here 
proffer  thee,  is  as  delicious  from  an  earthen  vessel  as 
from  a  goblet  of  Kold." 

The  Earl  of  Huniingdon  made  a  suitable  reply, 
gratefully  ocknowled«[iiig  the  various  important  ser- 
vices he  nad  received  from  the  generous  Soldan  ;  but 
when  he  had  pledged  Saladin  in  the  bowl  of  sherbet, 
which  the  Soldan  nid  proffered  to  him,  he  could  not 
help  remarking  with  a  emiie^  '*  The  brave  cavaHer, 
Ilderim,  knew  not  of  the  formation  of  jce,  but 
tho  munificent  Soldan  c6ols  his  sherbet  with 
rihow." 

"  WouHst  ihou  have  an  Arab  or  a  Curdman  as  wiae 
as  a  Hakim  V*  said  the  Soldon.  "  He  who  does  on 
a  dismiss  must  make  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  and 
the  learning  of  his  head  accord  with  the  dress  which 
he  assunes.  I  desired  to  see  how  a  brave  and  single- 
hearted  cavalier  of  PranajisUn  would  conduct  himself 
in  debate  with  such  a  chief  as  I  then  seemed ;  and  I 
questioned  the  truth  of  a  well-known  facjt,  to  know 
by  M*hat  arguments  thou  wouldst  support  thy  asser- 
tion.". 

While  they  were  speaking,  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
who'stood  a  little  apart,  was  struck  with  the  mention 
of  iced  sherbet,  and  took  with  pleasure  and  some 
btuntness  the  deep  goblet,  as  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
was  about  to  replace  it. 

'*Mo8t  delicious!"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  deep 
draught,  which  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  ibver- 

e'  ihocdi  following  the  debauch  of  the  preceding  day, 
ad  rendered  doubly  acceptable.  He  sighed  as  he 
handed  the  ctip  to  the  €hand  Master  of  the  Templars. 
Saladin  made  a  sign  to  the  dwarf,  who  advanced  and 
DTOBoaaoed,  with  a  harsh  voice,  the  words,  Aceipe 
noc!  The  Templar  started,  like  a  steed  who  sees  a 
lion  trader  abush  beside  the  pathway ;  yet  instantly 
'  recovered,  and  to  hide,  perhaps,  his  confusion,  raised 
thesobletto  hislips^but  those  lips  never  touched  that 
Bobiet's  rim.  The  sabre  of  Saladin  left  its  sheath  as 
lightning  leaves  the  cloud.  It  was  waved  in  the  air, 
— and  the  head  of  the  Grand  Master  rolled  to  the  ex- 
trennity  of  the  tent,  while  tho  trunk  remained  for  a 
second  standing,  with  the  goblet  still  clenched  in  its 
grasp,  then  fellTthe  liquor  jningling  with  the  blood 
that  juried  from  the  veins.* 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  treason,  and 
Austria,  nearest  to  whom  Saladin  stood  with  the 
bloody  sabre  in  his  hand,  started  bsck  as  if  apprehen- 
sive that  bis  turn  was  to  come  next.  Richard  and 
others  laid  hands  on  their  swords. 

''Pear  nothing,  noble  Austria,"  said  Saladin,  as 
composedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  "  nor  yoi^, 
royal  England,  be  wroth  at  what  you  have  seen.  Not 
for  his  manifold  treasons;— nor  for  the  attempt 
which,  as  may  be  vouched  by  hie  own  sqtiire,  he  in* 
stigared  against  King  Richard's  Hfe;— not  that  he 
pursued  the  Prince  of  Scotland  and  myself  in  the 
dcweit,  reducing  us  to  save  our  lives  by  the  speed  of 
•ur  horses  ;~not  that  he  had  stirred  vp  the  Manonites 
to  attack  us  upon  this  very  occasion,  had  I  not  brought 
up  unexpectedly  so  many  Arabs  as  rendered  the 
scheme  abortive:— not  for  any  or  all  of  these  crimes 
does  he  now  lie  there,  although  each  were  de8er\'ing 
such  a  doom;— but  because,  scarce  half  an  hour  ere 
he  polluted  our  presence,  as  the  simoom  empoisons 
the  atmosphere,  he  jpomardcd  his  comrade  and  ac- 
^    complice,  Conrade  or  Montserrat,  lest  he  should  con- 

•  The  manner  of  the  death  of  tlie  iappowd  Grand  Mimter  of 
the  Templan,  wu  taken  from  the  real  tmf;ndy  enacted  by  l^la- 
din,  apon  the  person  of  Arnold  or  Reffiiiald  de  Chatillon.  TUi« 
peraon,  a  lolaior  of  fortune,  had  seixed  a  ca«Ue  on  the  verfe  of 
the  desert,  from  whence  he  made  plundorins  excuryiona.  and 
initttlted  and  abused  the  pilgrims  who  were  on  their  journey  to 
Meeea.  It  was  chiefly  on  nia  account  that  Saladin  declared 
war  afainst  Gajr  de  Lusi^nan,  the  last  Latin  Kinfr  of  tho  Holy 
Land.  Tlie  Christian  monarch  was  defeated  by  tjaladin  with 
tlie  loss  of  30,000  men,  and  havin)r  been  made  priitoner,  wiih 
ChatiUoo  and  others,  was  conducted  before  tho  Soldan,  The 
victor  presented  tu  his  exhausted  captive  a  cup  of  sherbet. 
eooiad  in  snow.  Lusignan  havinr  .Iranlc,  was  about  to  hand 
the  CUV  to  Chatillon,  when  the  doldan  interfurifd.  "  Your  per- 
son," he  said,  "  my  royal  prisoner,  is  sarrcd,  but  Uie  cup  of  Sa- 
ladin must  not  be  prurancd  by  a  blasphom«iUB  robber  and 
ruflten."  So  saytnf,  he  sIaw  ihe  captive  knicht  by  a  blow  of 
ku  ciawteL-Seo  Uisbon's  Uti»nf. 


fees  the  infamous  plots  in  which  they  had  both  beoa 
engaccd." 

How!  Conrade  murdered?— And  by  the  Grand 
Master,  his  sponsor  and  most  intimate  friend  !*'  ex- 
claimed Richard.  **  Noble  Soldan,  I  would  not  doubt 
thee— yet  this  must  be  proved— otherwise" 

'*  There  stands  the  evidenced' said  Saladin.  point- 
ing  to  the  terrified  d waif.  "  Alia,  who  sends  tne  fire- 
fly to  illuminate  the  night  season,  can  discover  secret 
crimes  by  the  most  contemptible  means." 

The  Soldan  proceeded  to  tell  the  dwarfs  story, 
which  amounted  to  this.— In  his  foolish  curiosity,  or, 
as  he  partly  confessed,  with  some  thoughts  of  jpilfer- 
ing,  Nectabanus  had  strayed  into  the  tent  of  Conrade. 
which  had  been  deserted  by  his  attendants,  some  oi 
w;hom  had  left  the  encampment  to  carry  the  news  of 
his  defeat  to  his  brother,  and  others  were  availing 
themselves  of  the  means  which  Saladin  aad  supplied 
for  rcvelline.  The  wounded  man  slept  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Saladin's  wonderful  talisman,  so  that  the 
dwarf  had  opportunity  to  pry  nbout  at  pleasure,  until 
he  was  frightened  into  concealment  by  the  sound  of 
a  heavy  dtep,  he  skulked  behind  a  curtain,  yet  could 
see  the  motions,  and  hear  the  words,  of  the  Grand 
Master,  who  entered,  and  carefully  secured  the  cover- 
ing; of  the  pavilion  behind  him.  His  victim  started 
from  sleep,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  instantly  sus- 
pected the  purpose  of  his  old  associate,  for  it  was  in  a 
tone  of  alarm  that  he  demanded  wherefore  he  dis- 
turbed him? 

"  I  come  to  confess  and  to  absolve  thee,"  answered 
the  Grand  Master. 

Of  thnir  further  speech  the  terrified  dwarf  remem- 
bered little,  save  that  Conrade  implored  the  Grand 
Master  not  to  break  a  wounded  reed,  and  that  tha 
Templar  struck  him  to  the  heart  with  a  Turkish  dag- 
ger, with  the  words  accipe  hoc — words  which  long 
afterwards  haunted  the  terrified  imagination  of  the 
concealed  witness. 

"I  verified  the  tale,"  said  Saladin,  "by  causing  the 
body  to  be  examined ;  and  I  made  this  unhappy  being, 
whom  Allah  haih  made  the  discoverer  of  the  crime, 
repeat  in  your  own  presence  the  words  which  tha 
murderer  spoke ;  ana  you  yourselves  saw  the  effect 
which  they  produced  upon  his  conscience." 

The  Soldan  paused,  and  the  King  of  England  broke 
silence  :— 

"  If  this  be  true,  as  I  doubt  not,  we  have  witnessed 
a  great  act  of  justice,  though  it  bore  a  different  aspect 
But  wherefore  in  this  prcsence-7  wherefore  with  thine 
own  hand?" 

"I  hod  designed  otherwise,"  said  Saladin;  "but 
had  I  not  hastened  his  doom,  it  had  been  altogether 
averted,  since,  if  I  had  permitted  him  to  taste  of  my 
cup,  as  he  was  about  to  do,  how  conld  I,  without  in- 
curring the  brand  of  inhospiiality,  have  done  him  to 
death  as  he  deserved  7  Had  he  murdered  my  father 
and  afterwards  partaken  of  mv  food  and  mvbowl,  not 
a  hair  of  his  head  could  have  been  injured  by  me.  But 
enough  of  him— let  his  carcass  and  his  memory  be 
removed  from  amongst  us." 

The  body  was  carried  away,  and  the  marks  of  the 
slaughter  obliterated  or  concealed  with  such  ready 
dexterity,  as  showed  that  the  case  was  not  altoge- 
ther so  uncommon  as  to  paralyze  the  assistants  and 
officers  of  Saladin's  household. 

But  the  Christian  princes  felt  that  the  scene  which 
they  had  beheld  weighed  heavily  on  their  spirits,  and 
alihoagh  at  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Soldan, 
they  assumed  their  scats  at  the 'banquet,  yet  it  was 
with  the  silence  of  doubt  and  amazement.  The  Spi- 
rits of  Richard  alone  surmounted  all  cause  for  suspi- 
cion or  embarrassment.  Yet  he,  too,  seemed  to  ru- 
minate on  some  proposition^  as  if;he  were  desirous  of 
making  it  in  the  most  insinuating  and  acceptablt? 
manner  which  was  possible.  At  length  he  drank  off 
a  large  bowl  of  wine,  and,  addressing  tne  Sr^jdan,  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  not  true  that  he  had 
honoured  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  personal 
encounter. 

Saladin  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  had  proved 

his  hors<>  and  his  weapons  with  the  heir  of  Scotland. 

as  cavaliers  are  wont  to  do  wit*»  each  other  when  thev 

meet  in  the  desert— and  modestly  ^dd^,  that  though 
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(he  eombftt  was  not  entirely  decinve,  he  had  not,  on  I 
bis  part,  much  reason  to  pride  himself  on  the  event.  I 
The  Scot,  on  the  other  hand,  disclaimed  the  artnbuted 
saperiority.  and  wished  to  assign  it  to  the  Soldan. 

**  Enoufi^h  of  honour  thou  hast  had  in  the  encoun- 
ter," said  Richard,  "and  I  envy  thee  more  for  that, 
than  for  the  smiles  of  Edith  Plantagenet,  though  one 
of  them  might  reward  a  bloody  day's  work.— But 
what  say  you,  noble  princes :  is  it  filtmg  that  such  a 
royal  rin^;  of  chivalry  shoula  break  up  without  srtme- 
thmg  bemg  done  for  future  times  to  aipebk  of  7  What 
is  the  overthrow  and  death  of  a  traitor,  to  such  a  fair 
garland  of  honour  as  is  here  assembled,  and  which 
ought  not  to  part  without  witnessing  something  more 
worthy  of  their  regard  t  How  say  you.  princely  Sol- 
dan— What  if  we  two  should  now,  and  before  this  fair 
company,  decide  the  long*contended  question  for  thia 
land  of  Pal'ei  wne.  and  end  at  once  these  tedious  wars  1 
Yonder  are  the  lists  ready,  nor  caft  Paynimiie  ever 
hope  a  better  champion  than  thou.    L  unless  worthier 

ners,  will  lay  down  mvaniuntlet  in  behalf  of  Christen 


are  far  too  few  to  enable  you  to  prosecute  yoor 


prise,  is  as  well  known  tu  me  as  to  yoursell  I  aai 
not  yiekl  yon  up  that  Jerusalem  which  you  ao  nna 
desire  to  hold.    It  is  to  us,  as  to  you,  a  Holv  Gby. 


uom,  and,  in  all  love  and  honour,  we  wOl  do  mortal 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  for  the  Soldan's  answer. 
His  cheek  and  brow  coloured  highly,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  present,  that  he  hesitated  whether  he 
«nouI(^  accept  the  challenge.  At  length  he  said, 
**Fighring  for  the  Holy  City  against  those  whom  we 
nsgard  as  idolater^^  and  worshippers  of  stocks  and 
noues,  and  graven  images,  I  might  confide  that  Alia 
would  strengthen  my  arm:  or  if  1  fell  beneath  the 
■w^rd  of  the  Melech  Ric,  I  could  ndt  pass  to  Para- 
dise by  a  more  glorious  death.  But  Alia  has  already 
given  Jerusalem  to  the  true  believers,  and  it  were  a 
tempting  the  God  of  the  Prophet  to  |>eril,  upon  my  own 
personal  strength  and  skill,  that  which  1 'hold  securely 
by  the  superionty  of  my  forces." 

"If  not  for  Jerusalem,  then,"  said  Richard,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  would  entreat  a  favour  of  an  intimate 
iriend,  **  yet,  for  the  love  of  honour  lei  us  run  at  least 
three  courses  with  grinded  lances  ?" 

"  Even  this,"  said  Saladin,  half  smiling  atCoeur  de 
Lion's  aiTeciionate  earnestness  for  the  combat,  "  even 
this  I  may  not  lawfully  do.  The  master  places  the 
shepherd  over  the  flock,  not  for  the  shepherd's  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  sheep.  Had  I  a  son  to 
bold  the  sceptre  when  I  fell.  I  might,  have  had  the 
liberty,  as  I  have  the  will,  to  orave  this  bold  encoun- 
ter; but  your  own  Scripture  sayeth,  that  when  the 
herdsman  is  smitten,  the  sheep  are  scattered." 

"  Thou  hast  had  all  the  fortune^"  said  Richard,  turn- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  with  a  sigh.  "  I  would 
nave  given  the  best  year  in  my  life  for  that  one  half 
hour  beaide  the  Diamond  of  the  Desert !" 

The  chivalrous  extravagance  of  Richard  awakened 
the  spirits  of  the  assembly,  and  when  at  length  they 
arose  to  depart,  Saladin  advanced  and  took  Ceeur  de 
Lion  bv  the  hanS. 

"  Noble  King  of  England,"  he  said,  **  we  now  part, 
never  to  meet  again.  That  your  league  is  dissolved, 
ao  more  to  be  reunited,  and  that  your  native  forced 


But  whatever  other  terms  Richard  demands  of  Sab- 
diiL  shall  be  as  willingly  yielded  as  yonder  fixmtaiB 
yields  its  waters.  Av,  and  the  same  shonkl  be  u 
frankly  afforded  by  Saladin,  if  Richard  stood  in  tkt 
desert  with  but  two  archers  in  his  train  f 


The  next  day  saw  Richard's  return  to  his  on 
camp,  and  in  a  short  space  afterwards,  the  yooog  Eul 
of  Huntingdon  was 'espoused  by  Edith  Planr 
The  Soldan  sent,  as  a  nuptial  present  on  this  ot .. 
the  celebrated  Tausman;  but  though  many  cues 
were  wrought  by  means  of  it  in  Europe^  none  eqoaSd 
in  success  and  celebrity  those  which  the  Suldis 
achieved.  It  is  still  in  existence,  hsTing  been  be- 
Queathed  by  the  Earl  of  Huntinodon  to  a  brave  kncki 
of  Scotland  Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee,  in  whose  aodeat 
and  highly  honoured  family  it  is  still  preserved ;  wti 
although  charmed  stones  have  been  dismifwed  fern 
the  modem  Pharmacoposia,  its  virtues  are  still  im- 
plied to  for  stopping  blood,  and  in  cases  of  caani 
madness. 

Our  story  closes  here,  as  the  terms  on  wfaicfa  Jfick- 
ard  reh'nquished  his  conquests  are  to  befowidineieT 
history  of  the  period. 

TBS  LB8  Ptmrr.-^iDe*  Hm  lut  AmC  of  thk  niluni  ■■ 
printed  off,  a  kind  fVieod  hu  ttanmiUcd  the  followiDt 

docmmttt,  by  wltioh  it  would  ammr  that  the  -*' *  — 

th«  Lee  Peony  bad  «t  one  tun 
terien  brethren  of  Clydeedelew 

Bxtmet  tnm  the  Aamnblie  Boblce  at  Olvfow.  «MSt  ttt  let 
Peonjitooe. 

JjNNt  autgtw,  91 4f  OttMkr* 
Stmod.  Bbsb.  2. 
QumiK  day,  ainoniept  the  referriee  of  the  PreChrea  ef  i^ 
Ministry  of  Lenirk,  it  wae  proponed  to  the  Qyood  thai  Gem 
Hamilton  of  Raploch  had  panoeit  an  Conplaint  befbce  mm 
acainat  Sir  Jamea  Lockhart  of  Lee,  anent  Che  aeporatiiiawMiar 
of  an  Stone,  aet  in  ailver,  for  the  cnrinc  of  deeeaaed  Cattle,  «■ 
the  aaid  aavtn  affirmed  could  not  be  lawftUly  uait,  and  that  ttar 
had  delhrrit  to  five  onydecieionne  thairia  nil  the  adriee  of  Ae 
Aawmblie  mtf  ht  be  had  ooneemiaf  the  aarae.  The  k  ■■aiMii 
having  ioquini  of  the  manner  of  unuf  thereof,  and  paitieriWi 
undentood,  be  etamination  of  Uw  aajd  Laiid  of  Lea  and  Btt» 
wise,  that  Uw  outom  ia  only  to  eaat  the  atone  in  aoote  aSm. 
and  five  the  deaaaait  Cattle  Ibeieef  to  drink,  and  that  the  «k 
ia  done  without  ueing  any  worda,  each  aa  rhawiiaii  luiil  Tirm 
reiri  lue  in  tliair  unlawfall  praeuoea ;  and  oonaidetiar  that  ii 

nature  thair  are  many  Oiinfaieen  to  work  r '^  ' 

of  no  human  wit  can  five  a  reaimn,  it  havi 

to  aUHMM  and  hertwa  ipeeiall  vertne  fbr  healmco^Ti 

tiea  in  nan  and  beeat,  advigea  the  Brathyea  to  i  i  taac 

prooesa,  aa  theraia  they  perceive  no  aroaad  of  Oflhnea,  aaAa*> 

mooiahes  the  aaid  Laird  of  Lee,  in  the  nainf  of  the  aa>d  mam, 

to  take  heid  that  it  beuiit  hereafter  with  the  leaat  n  audit  iibt 

poaaibly  maybe.    Extract  out  of,  the  Booka  of  the  J 


work  atraoce  eObete,  whB» 
it  haviaipieaat  O^  to  gjm 
far  healmcofaMiy  JBABi- 


at  Glaafow,  and  aabaeiibed 

M.R0BBaTY< 


lesBBT  YocMo.  Clark  la  I 
Aaaembile  at  Gla^aw. 


*  The  year  ia  onflNtnttataly  sot  fivasf  hst  Uw  »  Mmi 
LoekhBft  nsBtod  ia  the  aaliaat  wm  ban  ia  HSS.  asd  diii  « 
ItM. 


THE  FND  OF  THE  TALISHAIT. 


WOODSTOCK; 


OR, 


THE  CAVALIER. 
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INTRODUQTION  TO  WOODSTOCK. 


rws  buiry  (i«r'od  of  the  great  Civil  War  w«s  one  in  which 
thoclararter  and  feniun  of  dilTRrent  pitrtiea  w«r«  mmit  brtl 
■uuiily  iii!ipiaye<i.  and,  accordingly,  the  inriri«nt«  vhich  took 
p\»ceon  either  side  wan  u(  a  striking  ond  extraordinary  cha* 
tteter,  and  mStmifa  amplo  foandatitifi  for  flcti'ioiu  onmpoaition- 
Tho  author  had  in  aoma  meaAini  attempted  cueh  in  Pevcnl  of 
tlw  Pfak  :  but  the  scene  was  in  a  femote  part  of  the  kingdom, 
uni  niNirled  with  other  national  differences,  which  left  him 
•<tll  at  hbertf  to  giean  another  hanest  out  of  so  ample  a  store. 

In  tltnso  rircumsuiiro^.  some  wonderful  adventures  which 
rwppeiieJ  at  Woodstock  in  tlie  r^^r  1649.  occurred  to  him  as 
•ometiiin?  he  had  long  ago  read  6f,  although  he  was  ntiabie  to 
tell  whirre.  and  of  which  th«  hint  appeared  satfirient,  alilmu^h. 
doabUofs,  it  migiit  havp  been  mueh  b«tter  handled  if  the  autiior 
had  aut,  in  tho  iapse  of  time,  loet  ererjr  thing  like  an  accuraiu 
lecolleetKm  of  tlie  ical  stor^. 

It  was  not  until  about  this  period,  nanfielT.  ISSl.that  the  au- 
thor, being  called  upon  to  write  this  introduction,  obtained  a 
general  arcount  of  whal  really  happened  upon  the  marvellous 
occasion  m  question,  in  a  work  termed  "  The  Every-day  Book." 
pab!Mli«'d  by  Mr.  Hone,  and  full  of  curioux  antiquarian  research, 
the  object  tieing  to  give  a  variety  of  original  mformati^n  oon- 
eermng  manners,  illustrated  by  cunous  iiistanoes,  rarely  to  be 
fmind  elsewhere  Among  other  matter.  Mr.  Hooe  quotes  an 
artJde  from  tlie  British  Mava/.ine  for  1747,  in  the  following 
words,  and  which  is  probably  the  document  which  the  author 
of  Woodstock  had  formerly  perused,  althoogh  he  wan  unable 
to  refer  to  tiie  source  of  hit*  mformation.  The  tract  is  entitled, 
"The  <Jenuine  History  of  the  Good  DeVil  of  Woodwork,  fa- 
mous ill  the  world,  in  the  yanr  1«49,  and  never  accounted  for, 
oral  all  undemtood  to  this  time." 

The  teller  of  thia  "  QeDUine  History"  proceeds  verbatim  as 
follows: 

"  Some  original  papers  having  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
aodor  trie  name  of  ^Authentic  IVietnoirs  of  the  JMeroorable  Jo- 
seph Collins  «»f  Oxford,  comtponly  kn  nvn  by  the  name  of  Fumiy 
Joe,  and  mnv  intended  fur  the  press.'  1  was  extremely  delighted 
to  6iid  In  them  a  circumsiantinl  and  unqiiesUonable  account  of 
tlR'  m'mt  famous  of  all  invi«»ible  agents.  «<>  well  known  in  tlie 
yoar  IMS,  under  tho  name  of  the  Good  D>n-il  of  Woodstock, 
and  even  adored  by  the  people  of  that  place,  for  the  vexation 
■ml  diitreM  it  occarionod  some  people  they  vi-ore  not  mudi 
pitfAMd  With.  As  thi.i  famous  ktory,  though  relnted  by  a  thou- 
nnd  peoiHu.  and  attested  in  all  its  circamstances,  beyond  aU 
postubility  of  doubt,  by  ptHiple  of  rank,  learning,  and  reputa- 
tion, of  Oxford  and  the  a«ijacont  towns,  has  never  yet  been  ge- 
nerally arcounUHl  for.  or  at  all  umlemtood.  end  is  perfectly 
expliined,  in  a  manner  that  can  admit  Of  no  doubt,  in  these  pa- 
pers, I  citald  not  reAi^e  ray  readers  tho  pleasure  it  gave  me  in 
readine." 

Ttiere  is.  therefore,  no  doubt  that,  in  Uie  year  l«4g,  a  number 
of  ineidt'nts,  supno«ed  to  he  supematuml.  took  place  at  tlie 
King's  paiace  of  W(M)ds^>ek,  which  the  CommiHioDers  of  Par 
lianient  were  then  and  there  endeavouring  to  dilapidate  and 
dfstroy.  The  arcount  of  this  by  the  Comniiiisiooera  them- 
selves, or  under  their  authority,  was  repeatedly  published,  and 
i^  particular,  is  inxerted  as  relation  sixth  of  Hatan's  Invisible 
World  niscovered,  by  Geor»e  Sinclair,  Professor  of  Pliilosofthy 
in  GliLigow,  an  api)i°>'>ved  collector  of  such  talos. 

It  uiu  the  object  of  neither  of  ttiw  groat  polii  ical  partice  of  that 
darto  dmrrcdii  this  narratiye.  which  gnve  preat  satlsfoction 
both  to  the  cnrnlteni  and  roundhead^  ;  the  former  conceiving 
titat  the  lic.tijte  given  to  the  demons,  was  in  conrioquence  of 
the  impious  de^ecratlonof  the  King's  uimituroand  apartments, 
•o  thut  the  citi7fn!«  of  Woodstock  almrMt  adored  the  ^upixMed 
»r»iritt.  an  avengers  of  the  cause  of  royalty  ;  while  tho  fricndti 
a'th*  Pnrlinment,  on  the  other  hand,  impnted  to  the  malice  of 
the  fi-  nd  the  obHtruetion  of  Uie  pious  work,  as  tliey  judged  tliat 
which  llKv  had  in  hand 

At  the  riKk  of  prolonging  a  curions  quotation,  I  include  a 
pas*  or  two  from  Mr.  Hoiim's  Every-dny  Book. 

"Th«!  lionoiif.jble  th«*  t'oininissionerj*  arrived  at  Woodstock 
manorliousc.  October  13th,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
K\ns;'d  own  ronnn'i.  His  Mnjcxty's  bedchaniber.lhey  made  their 
kitcli'ti,  the  riiiiiiiMl  hall  IhtMr  pnntry.  and  the  pretsence-c  hum- 
our wos  tlie  plncj-  ••*  lifro  tlu'v  sat  for  dispatch  of  buHincit.  iiis 
Mnjrmy's  dinipg-rooni  tliuy  made  their  wotid  yard,  and  stowed 
it  uilh  no  other  wnud  but  tlmt  of  the  famous  Roynl  Oak  from 
the  Hijrh  Park,  whicli.  thnt  nothing  mi?ht  be  left  with  the 
name  of  the  Kin^  nboul  it,  they  had  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and 
bundkd  up  into  fagoti«  for  their  firing. 

"OctoU-r  l«th.  Thiii  day  they  first  sat  for  the  dispatch  of 
DiisinesK.  In  tlie  miditt  of  their  fifKt  debate  there  entered  a 
.argr  binrk  dug.  (as  they  thought.)  which  made  a  terrible  howl- 
.ng.  ovfirturned  two  or  three  of  their  chnirc,  and  doing  some 
ether  damage,  went  under  the  bed.  and  there  gnawed  the  cords. 
Tlie  door  this  while  continued  rondtantly  t>liut,  when,  after 
some  two  or  thre^  hour*,  Giles  Sharp,  their  secretary,  looking 
under  the  bod*,  perceived  that  the  creature  yran  vaiiiished,  and 
that  a  pinto  of  meat  that. the  servants  had  hid  there  was  un- 
touched, and  rhowingthem  to  their  honours,  they  were  all  con- 
vinced theru  could  be  no  real  dog  concerned  in  the  case  ;  the 
said  GilHH  also  depoaed  on  oath,  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
there  was  not 

"  October  inb.    A*  they  were  thia  day  aittinf  at  dinner  in  a 


lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  mriae  of  peraons  walknig 
over  head,  though  they  well  knew  the  doors  were  all  locked, 
and  there  could  be  none  there.  Presently  after  they  heard  also 
all  the  wood  of  the  King's  Oak  brought  by  parcels  fhnn  tlie 
dining-room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  mesenoe- 
cluunber,  as  also  the  chaira,  atools.  tables,  and  other  furniture, 
forcibly  hurled  about  the  room,  tlieirown  papers  of  the  minutes 
of  their  tmnsactioni  torn,  and  the  ink-glass  broken.  When  all 
this, had  some  time  ceased,  tlic  said  Giles  oropoiied  to  enter  hrat 
into  these  rooms,  and,  in  presence  of  tho  Commiesioners,  of 
whom  he  received  the  key,  he  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
roGiTi.  their  hoiioura  following  him.  Ho  there  found  the  wood 
strewed  about  the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about  and  broken, 
the  papers  torn,  and  the  ink  glass  broken  over  them  all.  as  they 
had  lieard,  yet  no  footsteps  appeexed  of  any  person  whatever 
being  tliore,  nor  had  Uie  doors  ever  been  opunitd  to  admit  or  let 
out  any  jwrsona  since  their  honours  wore  last  ihere.  It  was 
therefore  voted,  utm.  ctm.,  that  the  per.son  who  did  this  mis- 
chief could  have  entered  no  other  way  Uian  at  the  keyhole  of 
the  said  doors. 

"  In  the  night  following  thia  same  day,  the  said  Giles,  and 
two  oilier  of  the  Commmsioncrs'  servants,  as  thCy  were  in  bed 
in  the  aame  room  with  their  honours,  had  their  bed's  feet  liftKi 
up  so  much  higher  than  their  heads,  thnt  ihey  expected  to  have 
tlietr  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  lot  fall  at  onee  wiUi 
such  violence  as  shook  them  up  Cntm  the  bed  to  a  good  dis- 
tance ;  and  this  was  repeated  nuiny  times,  their  honours  twing 
amazed  spectators  of  iL  In  the  nit>rninr  the  bedsteads  wem 
found  cracked  nd  broken,  and  the  said  Gdes  and  his  fellows 
declared  they  «9paore  to  tlie  booea  with  tJio  tossing  and  jolt- 
ing of  the  beds. 

''  October  19th.  As  they  were  all  in  bed  together,  the  can- 
dles were  all  blown  out  tocetherwith  a  sulphurous  smell,  and 
instaatly  many  trenchers  or  wood  were  hurled  about  the  room  ; 
and  one  of  them  putting  his  head  above  the  clothes,  had  not 
less  than  six  thrown  at  him.  which  wounded  him  very  grie- 
vously. In  the  morning  the  trenchers  were  all  found  lying 
about  the  room,  and  were  observed  to  be  the  seme  tliey  had 
eaten  ou  tlio  day  before,  none  being  found  romaining  in  the 
pantry. 

"  October  20th.  This  night  tho  randies  were  put  out  as  be- 
fore ;  the  curtains  of  ilie  bed  in  which  their  honours  lay,  were 
drawn  to  and  fro  many  timos  with  great  violence:  their  ho- 
noiirs  received  many  cruel  blows,  and  were  much  bruiMd  beside, 
with  eight  great  pewter  dishes,  and  three  dor^n  wooden  trench- 
ers, \Ahich  were  Uirown  on  tlie  bed,  and  afterwards  lieard  rolling 
about  the  room. 

"  Many  timos  also  this  night  they  heard  tho  forcible  falling 
of  mony  fagots  by  th^ir  bed-side,  but  in  the  morning  no  fagota 
were  found  there,  no  dishes  or  trenchers  were  there  seen  either ; 
and  the  aforesaid  Giles  attests,  that  by  their  difTorv^nt  arranging 
in  the  pantry,  they  had  assuredly  been  taken  thence,  and  afiar 
put  there  again. 

"  October  SUt  The  keeper  of  their  ordinary  and  his  bitch 
lay  with  them  :  This  night  they  had  no  disturbanre. 

"  October  99d.  Candies  put  out  as  before.  They  had  the 
said  bitch  with  them  again,  but  were  not  by  thai  protected  ■, 
the  bitch  set  up  a  very  piteous  cry  ;  the  clothes  of  their  beds 
were  all  pulled  off,  and  #he  bricks,  without  any  wind,  weie 
thrown  off  the  chimney  tops  into  the  inidKt. 

"  October  a4ih.  The  candles  put  out  as  before.  They  thcoght 
all  the  wood  of  the  King'd  Oak  was  violently  thrown  down  by 
their  bedsides;  they  counted  sixty-four  fagots  that  fell. with 
great  violence,  and  some  hit  and  shook  the  bed,— but  in  the 
moi^ir.g  none  wnre  found  there,  nor  the  door  of  the  room  opened 
In  which  thcFaid  fagotir  were. 

"  Octnbei  ssth.  The  ciuidles  put  out  as  before.  The  eurtaina 
of  the  bed  in  the  drMwin;»-roora  were  many  times  forcibly 
drawn  ;  the  wood  thrown  out  as  beforu ;  a  terrible  crack  like  ' 
thunder  waa  heard  ;  and  one  of  tho  fi(>rvants,  running  to  aee  if 
his  master  wns  not  killed,  found,  at  his  return,  three  dooMB 
trenchers  Inid  smoothly  upon  his  bed  under  the  quilL 

"  October  Sgih.  The  beds  were  shaken  as  bcforo  tho  win- 
dow a  seemed  nil  broken  to  pieces,  una  glass  fell  in  vast  quanli* 
ties  a'.i  about  tho  room.  In  the  morninz  th«'y  found  tho  windowa 
all  whole,  but  the  floor  strewed  with  broken  glass,  which  they 
gathered  and  laid  by. 

"October  29ih.  At  midniffht  candles  went  out  8>  Before; 
sr>mcthitig  walked  majestically  fhrouph  the  room,  and  n|«ne<l 
rtiid  shut  the  window  ;  gn'at  stones  were  'hrown  violently  into 
the  room,  some  whereof  fell  on  the  bed.4,  others  on  the  floor; 
and  about  a  quarter  after  one.  a  noise  wns  hear<l  as  of  forty 
cannon  disc'iarged  together,  and  again  repeated  nt  about  eight 
minutes'  distance.  Thia  niomied  and  raii<ed  nil  the  neighbour- 
hood, who.  coming  into  tlicir  hontiurs'  room,  gathered  up  the 
great  stones,  fourscore  in  number,  many  of  them  like  comtnoa 
IHrljldes  and  boulters,  and  laid  them  by,  where  they  are  to  be 
f«en  to  this  day,  at  a  comer  of  the  adjoining  f)ejd.  This  noise, 
like  the  discharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  throughout  the  coun 
try  for  sixteen  miles  round.  During  these  noises,  which  were 
heard  in  both  rooms  logether,  both  the  commissioners  and  their 
servants  gave  one  another  over  for  lost,  and  cried  out  for  help: 
and  Giles  Sharp,  snatchinr  up  a  sword,  had  well  nigh  killeJ 
one  of  their  honours,  takin*  him  for  the  spirit  as  hi  cune  i« 
his  shirt  into  Uie  room.    While  tlkfy  were  together,  the  uoim 
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Wliioh  maket  the  poor  CommlMion*?! 
Fetra  ther  «hall  get  but  nnal!  arrearM, 
▲ud  tbat  tbere'a  yet  for  cavaliers 
,  One  divelL 

They  eaat  aboat  what  bettt  to  doe ; 
Next  day  they  would  to  wiae  oien  (op. 
To  neiglib'rws  tovna  som  ooura  ut  knovr  j 
For  achoUara 

Come  not  to  Woodstock,  aa  before, 
And  Allcn'i  <lead  an  a  iiayle-dooro. 
And  ao'a  old  John  (eclep'd  the  poore) 
im  follower ; 

flake  Oxford  o're,  there's  not  a  mas 
Thai  rayie  or  lay  a  spirit  can. 
Or  use  tiie  circle,  or  Ute  wand. 
Or  eonjttie ; 

Or  can  say  (Boh  •)  unto  a  diveU, 
Or  to  a  goose  that  i«  uncivilli 
Nor  where  Keiinbolton  purg'd  outevill 
'Tis  sin  sure. 

fhcro  wore  two  villages  hard  by, 
WiUi  teachers  of  prewytery, 
Who  knew  the  boivie  v,m  hidiously 
Be-pestred; 

But  Mnsso  I  Uicir  now  divinity 
la  not  so  deep,  or  not  so  high  ; 
Their  witta  doe  (as  tlicir  m>.'nn«s  did)  lie 
Qoquestred ; 

But  Master  Joflman  was  the  wight 
Which  was  to  exorcise  the  spright : 
Hee'lJ  preach  aad  pray  you  day  and  night 
At  ploaiiure. 

And  by  that  painflill  gainfull  trade. 
He  hath  hiroselfe  AiU  wealthy  awmt 
Great  store  of  guilt  he  hath.  'Uh  saH^ 
And  treasure. 

But  no  intreaty  of  his  fVieods 
Could  get  hiin  to  the  house  of  fi 
He  came  not  over  for  stwli  ends 

From  Dutch-land ; 

But  worse  divinity  hee  brought. 
And  liath  us  leformation  taught. 
And,  with  our  money,  lie  haiii  bought 
Him  much  land. 

Had  the  old  parsons  preached  stilly 
The  dtv'l  should  ne>'T  itave  had  lua  wil  i 
But  those  thai  bad  or  art  or  skill 
Are  ottted ; 

And  those  to  whom  ttie  pow'r  was  giv'a 
Of  drivios  spirits,  are  out-driv'n ; 
Their  colTedges  dispos'd,  and  liviurs, 
To  gcout-heada. 

Tliere  was  a  justice  who  did  boaat, 
Ree  had  as  ^eat  a  gift  alrooat. 
Who  did  desire  him  to  accost 
This  evjll ; 

But  hee  would  not  employ  his  gifts, 
But  found  out  many  sleights  and  shil 
Hee  had  no  prayers,  nor  no  snifts, 
For  til'  divelL 

Some  other  war  they  cant  about, 
Thdaa  brought  liim  in^  tiiey  ilirow  not  out} 
A  woman  great  with  child,  will  do't; 
They  got  one. 

And  she  i'  th'  room  that  night  mast  lie; 
Bui  when  (he  Uiing  about  did  flie, 
And  broke  the  wiudows  furiauslri 
And  hot  one 

OAhe  contractors  o'le  tlie  head. 
Who  lay  securely. in  hh»  bod, 
The  womo,  ahec-aJfrighted,  fled 

•       •       • 

And  now  they  lay  the  eauaenn  her, 
That  •'re  that  night  tlie  thing  did  ttir, 
Because  her  aelfe  and  grandfaihef 
were  Papists ; 

Tliey  must  be  banM»Mgencm^ 
(A  Hans  en  Kiider  of  tiio  alaie, 
Whicli  was  lo  raformation  gait,) 

They  sait:,  which 

Tioth  make  the  divall  stand  io  awe. 
Pull  m  his  liiirnes,  his  hoof,  his  claw ; 
Bui  having  none,  they  did  in  draw 


But  ik  the  night  there  was  such  worke, 
The  spim  swaggered  like  a  Tttilce ; 
mm  i»fteh  toad  api'd  where  it  did  Ivrke. 
AoihMled 


In  such  a  wofiil  manner,  that 
Their  very  hearta  went  pit  a  pat 

♦.  .      •  •  • 


The  stately  rooms,  wliere  kinga  onoa  l»r  * 
But  the«»ntncfors  shcw'd  the  way. 
But  Bark  wlialAow  I  toil  yau,  ptay, 
'Tis  worth  iL 

That  book  I  .o  d  you  of  befopi, 
Wticrein  were  tcnanu  written  atore, 
A  register  for  many  more 

Notfortiiyeti 

That  very  book,  as  it  did  lie, 
Took  of  a  tUwe,  no  aiortaU  ey» 
Seeing  one  jot  of  ftie  thereby, 
Or  taper; 

For  all  the  candle9  about  flew. 
And  those  that  burned,  borned  blew 
Never  kept  soldleni  snrh  a  doe 
Or  vaper. 

The  book  tlius  burnt  and  none  knew  how 
The  poore  coulracton  made  a  vow 
To  worke  no  more ;  Ihis  spoil'd  thecr  plow 
In  that  place. 

Borne  other  port  o'  the  house  they*!!  find 
To  which  the  devill  bath  no  mind, 
But  hee,  it  seems,  is  not  inclin'd 

WithUiatfimoe; 

But  other  pmncks  it  play'd  elsewbcm. 
An  oake  there  was  stood  msny  a  yecre. 
Of  goodly  growth  as  any  wlteie. 

Was  hewn  dowa. 

WMch  into  fowellwood  was  cut, 
And  some  into  a  wood -pile  pot, 
But  it  was  hurled  all  about 

And  thrown  dowa 

In  sundry  formea  it  doth  appears; 
Now  like  a  grasping  claw  to  teare , 
Now  like  a  dog,  anon  a  bears. 
Itt       ■ 


And  all  the  windows  battered  aie, 
No  man  the  quarter  enter  dare ; 
All  men  (except  the  giasier) 


Once  in  tlie  Ifkeoesse  of  a  woman. 
Of  stature  much  above  the  common, 
Twas  seene,  but  spak  a  word  to  no  nm  , 
And  vanifb'd. 

nris  thoogbt  the  ghost  of  some  good  wiUp 
Whose  huiiband  was  depriv'd  of  life, 
Her  ciiildren  cheated,  land  in  strife 
Sheb       ' 


No  man  can  tell  the  cause  of  these 
So  wondrous  dmadAili  outrages  ; 
Yet  if  upon  your  ainne  you  please 
To  diaoant, 

Yon'te  find  oar  actions  out  doe  bell's : 
O  wring  your  hands  nod  cease  the  bella, 
Repentance  must,  or  nothing  rise 

Appease  cac't 
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JUST  DEVIL  OP  WOODSTOCK; 

OR, 
A  TRITB  NARRATIVR  OP  THR  SRVERAL  AFPAUTIOMS,  THB  FKWSBTS 
AKD  PUNISHMENTS,  INFUOTED  VfON  TUS  JirHPMH  COKMI^ 

8I0NBKS  SRNTTHITHEIi  TO  SPKVBY  TBR MA>NORS  AJOI IT 

BELONGIKG  TO  U18  MAJBSTlB. 

f  LondoB,  printM^  io  tht  year  168D.    4ii>.  ] 

Tk8  natiet  iff  the  persont  in  the  emving  NemtiBie 
vith  others. 

Captain  Cockaine.  Captain  Hart. 

Captain  Crook.  Captain  Carslasaa. 

Captain  Roe.  Mr  Crook,  the  Lawyer. 

Mr.  Browne,  thf!  Sun'eyor. 
Their  throe  servants.    Their  Ordinary-keeper,  i 

The  Gate-keeper,  with  Uie  Wile  and  8»n 

Besides  many  more,  who  each  night  heard  the  noiae;  eeaif 
Gerrsrd  Fleetwood  nnd  his  lady,  with  his  family.  Jfr.  Hyao^ 
with  his  family,  and  several  others,  who  lodged  in  dw  ovttff 
courts ;  and  during  the  three  last  nights,  the  inhabitants  of 
Wouasiock  town,  and  Mber  aeiffhbor  villagae. 

And  tliere  were  many  wore,  both  divines  and  otlwn,  «^ 
came  out  of  the  cottutry,  and  iron  Oiford,  Io  eoa  ttao  glaee  asi 
.•tones,  and  oUief  stuObk  tlw  de^l  i>ad  biouf  bt  wbaewiik  m 
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bMt  oMth«  CoRMoitti^nerfli  the  marlu  upon  iMae  wtlla  n- 
OMiB,  Md  manr.  tlits  lo  UMtiflc 

TUX  PBSFACB  TO  THK  KSSUINQ  MARRATIVI. 

Slnoa  it  hath  n)tmMd  Uio  A<mirht7  Ood,  oat  of  hi«  infinite 
mercy,  m  u»  mtlcfl  n*  l«ai»py,  by  restorinf  of  our  native  King  lo 
OS,  and  u«  unco  onr  native  liberty  thntuirh  l)ini>,  that  now  thn 
food  may  «ay,  »af«/i  unnponm  ftllcUas  vbi  sentire  qua  velU,  et 
dkerettctt  ^me  ssiuku,  wo  cannot  but  eirt«cm  nuMnlve*  en^- 
gtd,  in  tlie  hiirlieiit  of  degn^es,  to  render  unto  him  ttie  highest 
thaitkt  vre  can  oxpres«,  althongh,  surpriR'd  witli  joy,  we  be- 
come  a»  lost  in  the  ^lorfonnance ;  when  glad  new  and  admirn- 
Uoo  atrilces  u«  sileat,  u  we  look  back  upon  Die  precipiece  of 
our  latA  condition,  and  thoae  miraeulnuti  deiivernncefl  beyond 
ccprocaion  ;  fVeed  rrnm  the  *lavery.  and  thoHe  dc!*(>erate  pcritii, 
wc  daily  lived  in  Tear  of,  during  tiie  tyrannical  timoR  of  that  de- 
teatable  usurper.  Oliver  Crurnwoll ;  ho  who  hod  raked  up  such 
mdgoA,  as  wouin  wre^  the  moat  innocent  langunen  into  high 
troasDn,  when  he  liad  the  cruel  conscience  to  take  away  our 
li»e«.  upon  no  olhor  ground  of  jQ9tice  or  reason,  (ttie  «fonc*  of 
London  mreeta  wonbl  riiie  to  witrnMs  it,  if  all  rho  citizens  were 
Mleet..*  And  willi  thefto  judpen  had  sudi  couiicillorn,  an  could 
advise  hiru  unto  worne,  which  will  lew  want  of  witneM.  For 
slionld  till*  many  nuditom  be  Hilcnt.  the  preic  (w  God  would 
liave  it)  hailt  given  it  ua  in  print,  wherf  otte  of  them  (and  his 
eooaoiencekeer^^'r.  loo.)  ajioakB  out.  What  «hnll  we  do  with 
tbeae  men 7  sailh  ho;  A^ftr  tnumptrans crudelem  facit  medkun, 
tt  immttHc/ii)Ue  rvJaiM  etL-e  rtctdendum.  Who  the.sc  men  are  that 
■fiould  be  brouglit  to  nuch  Scicilinn  vespers,  the  ibrmcr  page 
mtu  forth— IhosH  which  toncoit  Vtopics.  and  have  iheir  dny- 
dreams  of  the  return  of,  I  know  not  what  gulden  age,  with  the 
old  linn.  Wlmtiwige,  wlion  such  a  privy  cmincillor  had  puwur, 
could  he  expect,  who  th«n  liad  publishod  thia  iiflrrative?  lHji» 
Buch  ao  plainly  ahowa  the  devil  htm^elf  diitlikit  their  doings, 
(•o  much  more  bad  were  they  than  he  would  hare  them  be.) 
aeverer  aura  then  waf  tlw  devil  to  tfieir  Coromiaaioncrs  at 
WoodaCock ;  for  he  warned  them,  with  dreadful  noiae«,  to 
drivo  them  from  their  work.  This  councillor,  without  m^re 
■ds,  would  liave  all  who  retain'd  conceiLi  of  all(>ginncc  to  their 
aoveraign.  to  be  abaolutely  cut  off  by  the  UKurper'i*  aword.  A 
aad  a^utenoe  for  a  loyal  party,  to  a  lawful  king.  But  HL«ven  ia 
aiwaya  jUMt;  the  party  in  reimv'd,  and  do  arJciiowledge  the 
liand  of  Gnd  in  it,  aa  i»  rightly  applyed,  and  aa  justly  aeiiaible 
of  ttieir  deliverance:  in  that  the  foundation  which  the  coun- 
cillvr  aaith  waa  already  ao  well  laid,  is  now  turned  up.  and  what 
be  caU«  daydreama  are  come  to  pasiie.  That  old  line  which 
(M  with  him)  there  aeeaMd  alifulddivinl  to  the  contrary,  ia  now 
reatored.  And  that  rock  whioh,  aa  lie  aaith,  the  prelatca  and 
all  tlieir  adherents,  nay,  and  their  master  and  aupporter,  too, 
with  all  his  posterity,  have  split  themaelves  u)ion,  is  nowhew 
to  be  heard.  And  that  posterity  a^  safely  arrived  in  their 
.  ports,  and  maatera  of  that  mighty  navy  their  eneraif>9  so  much 
^ncroased  to  keep  them  out  with.  The  eldest  ait^  upon  the 
ibrone,  hia  place  by  birthright  and  descent. 

"  PacalUDiqua  regit  PsLrQi  vinuiibui  orb«ia  ;" 

upon  which  throne  long  may  he  ait,  and  reign  in  peace,  that  by 
hia  just  giivemmenl,  the  enemies  of  ours,  the  true  Protestant 
Cliureh,  of  that  glorioua  martjrr.  our  !at©  sowrei^n,  and  of  his 
royal  posterity,  may  be  either  gbaolutely  converted,  or  utterly 
confounded. 
If  any  shall  now  ask  Uice  why  thia  nnrrntive  waa  not  aooner 

Kbiiahed.as  neerer  to  the  times  wherein  the  things  were  acted, 
hath  the  reason  for  it  in  ine  former  liner,  which  will  the  more 
el«8riy  appear  unto  hia  apprehension,  if  he  shall  perpend  how 
much  cruelty  is  requisite  to  ihe  maintenance  of  rebellion  ;  and 
how  great  eaf«  is  neceaaary  in  the  supporters,  to  obviate  and 
dimt  the  amalleat  things  that  tend  to  the  unblinding  of  the 
paorle ;  ao  that  it  needs  will  follow,  that  they  must  hove  ac- 
counted this  amongst  the  gr^>at  obstructions  to  tlieir  sales  of  hia 
majef^rie's  lands,  the  devil  not  joining  with  them  in  the  security  ; 
and  giwiter  to  the  pulling  down  the  royal  pallar^fs,  when  Iheir 
chapmen  should  oon'ujit  the  devil  wmilrl  haunt  them  in  their 
houses,  for  building  with  so  ill  got  materials  :  as  rro  doubt  but 
that  he  hath,  ao  numerous  and  confident  are  the  relations  made 
of  the  aanpe,  though  scarce  any  so  tolnlly  remarkeable  as  this. 
(if  it  t>« -not  that  others  have  been  more  concealed.)  in  regard 
of  riM  strange  eircimi'tancea  aa  long  contuiunnre<i,  but  esiw- 
cialty  Uio  number  of  the  persons  together,  to  wh<»m  all  things 
wore  ao  vi.4ibly  t)o<h  seen  and  done,  so  that  auri^lf  it  exceeds  any 
other :  for  tiie  devils  thus  nianifeflting  themselves,  it  appears  evi- 
dently tiiat  there  are  such  things  aa  devils,  to  peraecute  the  wick- 
ed in  Uiis  world  aa  in  the  next. 

^k»w,  if  to  theae  were  added  the  di\'er9e  real!  phantasms  aeen 
at  White-Hall  in  Cromwell's  timea,  which  caused  him  to  keep 
aaeh  miahty  guards  in  and  about  hia  bedchamber,  and  yet  so  oft 
to  chance  hia  lodginga;  if  those  things  done  at  Saint  Jamea', 
where  the  devil  so  joal'd  the  centinels  against  the  aidea  of  the 
qaeen'achappell  doors,  that  aomeof  them  fell>  sick  uiH>n  it,  nnd 
others  not  taking  warning  by  it,  kiid  one  outright,  whom  they 
huHed  m  the  place,  and  all  other  auch  drendful  thina4,  those 
that  inhabited  tlie  rttyal  houses  have  been  affrighted  with  ;  and 
if  to  these  were  likewioe  added,  a  relation  of  all  those  regicides 
and  thoir  abettoni  the  devil  hath  entred  into,  as  he  did  the  Ga- 
darenea'  awine,  with  so  many  more  of  thern  who  hath  fallen 
vnd,  and  dyed  in  hideous  forms  of  aurh  distractions,— that 
which  hath  been  of  thia  within  theae  13  last  years  in  England, 
^should  all  of  this  nature  our  chroniclea  do  tell,  with  all  the  su- 
peratitiou4  monks  have  writ,  be  put  together,)  would  make  the 
frealer  volume,  and  of  more  strange  occurronfs. 

And  now  as  to  the  penman  of  iliia  narrative,  know  that  he 
waa  a  divine,  and  at  the  time  of  thosQ  thines  acrf>d,  which  are 
here  related,  the  ministry  and  achoolinatitnr  of  Woodstock  ;  :i. 
per*4*n  learned  and  discreet,  not  byasi^d  with  fhctiou^  humours. 
Ilia  name  Widows,  who  each  dny  put  in  writinr  what  he  heard 
fVom  their  montlios,  (and  auch  things  as  they  to'd  to  have  befVil- 
lanttosm  thonif ht  bafoM,)  thercin  IcoepiDf  toiheir  ^wn  words ; 
Vol.  V.  • 


and  never  thmkir.f  that  what  he  had  writ  should  happen  to  b 
made  puldick,  gave  it  no  better  dresa  to  set  it  fortii.  And  bi 
ctiuse  to  do  it  now  ahall  not  be  cimatraed  lo  clianae  the  storj 
the  reader  hath  it  here  accordingly  exposed. 

.      THB  JUBT  D«VIL  OF  W0O08T0CK. 

The  16th  day  of  Octobir,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  t64»,  tli 
comniinsionera  for  surveying  and  valuing  hia  mnjeiitie's  roannc 
house,  parks,  woods,  deer,  demesnc>«,  and  alfthings  thereunto  b< 
longing,  by  name  Captain  Cr(.ok,  Captain  Hart.  Captain  Cock 
Bin.?.  Captain  Carclesse,  and  Cai>tain  Roe,  their  messenger. wit 
Mr.  Browne.ihcir  secretary  .and  two  or  three  servanta.went  fVoi 
Woodstock  town,  (wheie  Uiey  had  lain  somt*  nishta before,)  an 
took  up  their  lodgings  in  his  majcstie's  houne  after  this  mar 
ner  --—The  bedchambir  and  withdrawingroom  tjfioy  both  lodi; 
cd  in  and  made  their  kitchen  ;  the  prcaenoechamberUieir  root 
ftir  dist^tch  of  their  business  with  all  comers ;  of  the  counci 
hall  their  brew-house,  aa  of  the  dining-room  tlieir  wood-houst 
wlu>rc  thfy  laid  in  the  clcfia  of  that  antient  standard  in  th 
High-Park,  for  many  ages  beyond  memory  k/iown  by  the  nam 
of  the  Kine'a  Oak,  which  tliey  had  chosen  out.  and  cxxused  t 
be  dug  up  by  the  roots. 

(kiofier  17/A.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  new  niesi 
Were  first  awaked  by  a  knocking  at  the  presence- chanibcr"dooi 
which  they  also  concoived  did  open,  and  something  to  cnlei 
which  came  through  the  room^  and  niso  walkt  about  that  root 
with  a  heavy  step  during  hall  an  hour,  then  crept  under  th 
bed  where  Captain  Hnrl  and  Captain  Carelcsiie  lay,  whefo  it  di 
se«*in  (as  it  were)  to  bite  nnd  gnaw  the  maJ  ano  bcd-coards,  a 
if  it  would  tear  and  rend  the  feather  beda ;  which  having  don 
a  while,  then  would  heave  a  while,  and  rest ;  then  heave  ther 
up  again  in  the  bed  more  high  than  it  did  before,  sometime  o 
the  one  aide,  somelimo  on  the  other,  as  if  it  had  tried  which  cat 
tain  was  htaviejit  Thus  having  heaved  some  half  an  houi 
from  thence  it  walkt  oat  and  went  under  the  aervants'  bw 
and  did  the  like  to  thum  ;  hence  it  walkt  into  a  wiihdrawin, 
room,  and  there  did  the  same  to  all  who  .odc^od  there.  Thui 
having  welcomed  tlieni  for  more  than  two  hours'  simce,  it  walk 
out  as  it  came  in,  and  shut  the  outci*  door  again,  but  with  a  cla 
of  some  mightie  force.  These  guests  wore  in  a  sweat  all  thi 
while,  but  out  of  it  falling  into  a  sleep  again,  it  became  morr 
ing  first  before  Ihey  spake  their  minds :  then  would  they  hav 
it  to  be  a  dog.  yet  they  dciscribed  it  more  to  the  likeness  of 
great  bear ;  ao  fell  to  the  examining  under  the  beds,  where,  flm 
iiig  only  the  mats  scracht,  but  the  bod  coards  whole,  and  th 
quarter  of  beef  which  lay  on  the  flour  untouclM,  they  entei 
tamed  other  thoughu. 

October  \9th.  They  were  all  awaked  aa  Uie  night  before,  an 
now  conceived  that  they  heard  all  the  great  cleits  of  the  King' 
Oak  brought  into  the  presence-chamber,  and  tliere  thumr 
down,  and  after  roul  about  the  room  :  they  could  hear  lliei 
chairs  and  stools  lost  tuim  one  t>ido  of  the  room  unto  the  othei 
and  then  (as  jt  wenO  altogether  josled.  Thus  having  done  a 
)iour  together,  it  walkt  into  the  withdrawingroom,  wh«>ro  lod| 
eti  the  two  captains,  the  secretary,  and  two  servants :  her 
Ktopt  (he  thing  a  while,  as  if  it  din  take  breath,  but  raised 
'  hideous  one,  then  walkt  into  the  bed  chamber,  wh>>re  lay  thos 
aa  before,  and  under  the  bed  it  went,  where  it  did  heave  an 
heavf  again,  that  now  th"y  in  bed  were  put  to  catch  hoi 
upon  the  hed-p<>sts.  and  somctimea  one  of  the  other,  toprevcr 
their  being  tiimbJed  out  ujion  the  ground  ;  then  coming  out  a 
fn>m  under  the  bed,  and  taking  liold  upon  the  bed-povts.  i 
would  shake  the  whole  bed,  almobt  as  it' a  cradle  rockec 
Thus  having  done  here  for  half  an  hour,  it  went  into  the  witl 
drawing-room,  where  first  it  came  and  stood  at  tlie  bed's  fee 
and  heaving  up  the  bed's  feet,  flopt  down  again  a  while,  unl 
at  last  it  heaved  the  feet  so  high  that  those  in  bed  ihoaght  t 
have  been  set  upon  their  heads ;  and  having  thus  for  two  lioui 
entertained  them,  went  out  as  in  the  night  before,  but  witli 
great  noise. 

(kicber  WA,  Thia  night  they  avrnked  not  until  the  midst  f 
the  night ;  th<»y  percei%'ed  the  room  lo  shake  with  somuthin 
that  walkt  about  the  bodrhonibcr,  which  having  done  s 
a  while,  it  walkt  into  a  withdrawing  room,  where  it  tocA  up 
brnsse  wnrmiiiB  jian,  and  n'tuming  with  it  into  the  bodchambei 
therein  mode  so  loud  a  noi^e,  in  these  cjtptams'  own  wfrtls,  i 
was  as  loud  and  scurvie  ait  a  ring  of  five  untuned  bells  run 
backward ;  but  the  captains,  not  to  sei-m  afraid,  next  dn 
made  mirth  of  what  had  passed,  and  jested  at  itie  devil  in  th 
pan. 

October  QOrh,  These  captains  and  their  comrrany,  still  lod| 
inff  as  before,  were  awakened  in  this  night,  with  some  thinp 
flying  about  llie  rooms,  nnd  out  of  one  room  into  tlie  other,  e 
thrown  with  some  great  force.  Captain  Hart,  lieing  in  a  slun 
bcr,  \v«s  taken  by  the  shoulder  and  slinkcd  until  he  did  sit  u 
in  his  bfd.  thinking  that  it  had  bfjen  one  of  his  fcJIows,  whe 
suddenly  he  was  taken  on  the  pate  with  a  trenclipr,  that 
made  him  shrink  down  into  the  bed-clothes,  and  all  of  (her 
in  both  room<t  kept  llioir  heads  at  least  within  their  sheets,  a 
fiercely  did  throft  do/en  of  trenchers  fly  about  the  rooms  ;  yt 
Cnptoin  Hart  ventured  again  to  i)eep  out  lo  see  what  was  th 
mailer,  and  what  it  was  that  tlirew,  but  then  the  trenchei 
came  so  fast  and  neer  about  his  ears,  thai  he  was  fain  quickl 
to  couch  ogain.  In  the  morning  th*»y  found  all  their  trencher 
pots,  and  spits,  upon  and  about  their  beds,  and  all  euc!i  thine 
as  were  of  cf»mmon  u-<e  scatt^-rod  about  the  rooms.  This  nigf 
there  were  al^o.  in  scleral  parts  of  the  room  ond  outer  room; 
such  noises  of  beating  at  doors,  and  on  the  walla,  as  if  ihr 
several  smiths  had  be.m  at  work ;  and  yet  our  cnpinin<  shrun 
not  from  tlieir  work,  but  went  on  in  Uiat,  and  lodged  as  the 
had  done  before. 

Orro^r  2i.?r.  About  midnight  they  heard  great  knockin 
at  every  door;  after  a  while  the  doora  flew  o;>en,  and  int 
the  wiihdrawing-room  entered  aomoUiing  as  of  a  mighty  pr* 
portum,  the  figure  of  it  tlicy  knew  not  how  to  describe.  'ri> 
walkt  awhile  about  the  room  shaking  ilie  floor  at  every  stcj 
tlien  eamo  it  up  close  t9  the  bedside,  >rfaere  lay  Captains  C>«e 
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ind  CareloM^ ;  ind  after  a  .itCto  pttue,  «a  it  wne,  the  bMl•on^ 
tains,  tiotli  at  sidog  and  (bet.  were  drawn  up  and  down  alowljr, 
dien  IWer  aniin  ftir  a  quariar  of  an  hour,  then  from  end  to 
end  as  fkst  as  imRfination  can  fancie  the  runnina  of  (he  rings, 
then  ahaked  it  the  beds,  as  if  the  joints  tliereoT  had  crackl ; 
then  walkt  the  thtnf  into  the  bedehamber,  and  so  plaied  with 
tluNio  bods  there ;  then  took  up  eifht  pewter  dishes,  and  bouM 
tliom  about  tho  room  and  over  the  servants  in  the  truckle-beds ; 
tlicn  sometimes  w«ro  tlie  dishes  taken  up  and  throwi  crosse 
the  Iiizh  beds  and  against  the  wails,  and  so  nroeh  battered ; 
hut  there  were  more  dishes  wherein  was  meat  in  the  sane  room, 
Uiat  vcre  not  at  all  removed.  During  this,  in  the  preseoee* 
chamber  Uicre  was  stranger  noise  of  weightle  tliinga  thrown 
down,  and,  as  they  suppoied,  tiw  elefTs  of  tho  King's  Oak  did 
roul  about  the  room,  yet  at  the  wonted  hour  wept  away,  and 
kft  them  to  take  rest  such  as  they  could. 

OctcDcr  sarf.  Hath  mist  of  being  set  down  ;  the  offleers,  im* 
ployed  in  tlioirwork  farilior  oflT.canie  not  that  day  toVoodiiiock. 

OcuOei  33d.  Those  that  lodged  in  the  withdrawmrroom,  in 
the  midst  of  the  night  were  awakened  witli  the  cracking  of 
fire,  as  if  it  had  been  willi  thonia  and  sparks  of  Ate  burning, 
wherpupon  they  supposed  that  the  bedchambw  had  taken  fire, 
and  listning  to  it  (krther,  they  heard  their  fellows  in  bed  sadly 
groan,  which  gave  them  to  suppose  they  might  be  lufibcated  ; 
wherefore  they  called  upon  tlieir  servants  to  make  all  possible 
baste  to  help  them.  When  the  two  servanu  were  come  in,  ttiey 
found  all  asleep,  and  so  brought  bade  word,  but  that  tliere  were 
DO  bed-clothes  upon  them ;  wlierefoie  they  were  sent  back  to 
cover  them,  anu  to  stir  up  and  mend  the  fire.  When  the  aer- 
vsnts  had  covered  them  and  were  come  to  tho  chimney,  in  the 
comers  tiioy  found  their  wearing  apparrol,  bootii,  and  stockings, 
but  they  had  no  sooner  toucht  the  embers,  when  the  firebrands 
flew  about  their  ears  so  fast,  that  away  ran  they  into  the  other 
room  for  the  shelter  of  tlieir  covf>r-Uds  ;  then  after  them  walkf 
Bomoihing  that  stampt  about  tlie  room  as  if  it  had  been  exceed* 
ing  angry,  and  likewise  throw  about  tlie  trenchers,  platters,  and 
all  sacTi  things  in  Uic  room— after  two  liours  went  out,  yet 
stampt  again  over  their  hoads. 

Qctcber  ^Atk.    They  lodged  all  ^road. 

OcMer  »VA.  Ttiis  afttfruooii  was  come  unto  them  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Crook  the  lawyer,  brother  to  Captain  Crook,  and  now  de- 
KutV'Steward  of  the  roannor  unto  CaptatP  Parsons  and  Major 
utior,  who  had  put  out  Mr.  Hyans,  his  niajestie's  ofAcer.  To 
entertain  tliis  new  guest,  the  Coramissionera  caused  a  very  great 
fire  to  be  made,  of  neer  tlie  chimney-fuil  of  wood  of  the  King's 
nek.  and  he  ^as  lodged  in  tho  withdrawing-room  witli  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  servant  in  tJie  same  room.  About  tlie  midst  of  the 
night  a  wonderful  knocking  was  lieard,  and  into  Uie  room 
something  did  ruxh.  which  comior  to  the  chimuey-side,  daiht 
out  the  fire  as  with  tlie  stamp  of  some  prodigious  foot,  then 
threw  down  ^ucli  woighty  stufie,  wliat  ere  it  was,  (they  took  it 
to  bo  the  reswluo  of  the  clefts  and  roots  of  the  King'a  Oak,) 
close  by  the  bedside,  that  the  house  and  bed  shook  witli  iL 
Captain  Cockatne  and  his  fellow  arose,  and  took  Uieir  swords 
to  go  unto  tho  Crooks.  The  noise  ceased  at  tlieir  rising,  so  that 
they  came  to  tiin  door  and  culled.  The  two  brothers,  tlu>ugh 
fullir  awaked, and  heard  them  call,  were  so  amazed,  tliat  they 
msde  no  answer  unlil  Captain  Oockaine  had  recovered  the  bold- 
ness to  call  very  loud,  and  came  unto  tite  bedside ;  then  fkiutly 
fir*t,  after  some  more  assurance,  they  came  to  understand  one  an- 
other, nnd  comforted  tho  lawyer,  whilst  this  was  thus,  no  noise 
*vas  heard,  which  made  them  tliink  the  time  was  past  of  that 
niglil's  troublti,  so  that,  after  some  little  conference,  they  applied 
themselves  to  take  some  rest  When  Captain  Cockaine  was  come 
to  his  own  bed.  which  he  had  left  open,  he  found  it  closely  co- 
vered, whicVi  he  much  wondered  at ;  but  tuming  the  clothea 
down,  and  opening  it  to  get  in,  he  found  the  lower  sheet  strew- 
ed over  with  trenciiers.  fheir  whole  tliree  dozens  of  troocliera 
were  orderly  iliiipu<M!d  between  the  sheets,  which  he  and  his  fel* 
low  endeavouring  to  cast  out,  such  noise  arose  about  the  room, 
that  tlioy  were  glad  to  get  Into  bed  with  some  of  the  trenchers. 
Ttic  noiiM*  lasted  a  full  half  hour  after  this.  This  eniertatnment 
so  ill  did  like  the  lawyer,  and  being  not  so  well  studied  in  the 
point  as  to  resolve  this  the  devil's  law  ease,  that  ho  next  day 
resolved  to  be  gone ;  but  having  not  dispatchl  all  that  he  came 
for,  profit  and  (lerswasions  prevailed  with  him  to  stay  tho  oUier 
liearinc,  so  that  he  lodged  as  he  did  the  night  before. 

October  KOi.  This  night  each  room  was  Dettor  fbmidied  with 
fire  and  candio  than  before  ;  yet  about  twelve  at  tivht  came 
something  In  that  dasht  all  out,  then  did  walk  about  the  room, 
milking  a  noise,  not  to  be  net  forth  by  the  comparison  with  any 
other  thing;  sometimes  came  it  to  tho  bodsidoM  and  drew  the 
curtains  to  and  fro,  then  twcrle  thom,  then  walk  about  again, 
and  return  to  the  bedposts,  shako  them  with  all  Uie  bed.  «o  tliat 
they  in  bed  were  put  to  hold  one  upon  tho  other,  then 
walk  about  the  room  again,  and  nomo  to  tlie  servants'  bed,  and 
Rtiaw  and  scraicK  the  wainscot  head,  and  shake  aliogetlior  in 
thnt  room  ;  at  the  time  of  this  being  in  doing,  they  in  the  bed- 
diamber  liearn  such  strange  dropping  down  from  the  roof  of  tho 
room,  tliat  they  supposed  'twas  like  tho  fkll  of  money  by  the 
sound.  Captain  Cockaine,  not  frightened  with  so  smalla  noise, 
.and  lying  near  the  chimnuy,)  stopt  out  and  made  sliift  to  light 
a  cand>.  bv  tho  light  of  which  he  perceived  the  rooui  strewed 
aver  with  broken  giaM.  green,  and  some  of  it  to  it  were  pieces 
of  broken  bottles  ;  he  liad  not  long  been  considering  what  it 
«ras,  tvhen  suddenly  his  candle  was  hit  out,  and  glass  flew  about 
Mie  room,  that  he  made  haste  to  the  protection  of  the  cover- 
lots  ;  iho  noise  of  thundering  rose  more  hideous  then  at  any 
time  before ;  yet,  at  a  certain  time,  all  vanislit  into  calmness. 
Tlie  morning  after  was  the  glass  about  the  room,  which  tlie 
raaid  that  «**«  to  make  clean  tho-ronms  swept  up  into  a  comer, 
ani  many  can..^  *o  see  it  But  Mr.  Richard  Crook  would  atay 
■o  longi*r,  vet  as  he  stopt,  going  through  U  oodstock  town,  lie 
was  there  heard  to  aa^,  that  ho  would  not  lodge  amoogat  them 
•notiier  night  for  a  fee  of  L.SOO. 

OcMer  S7(*  The  Comroiosioners  had  not  yet  done  their  work, 
»1icrofore  tiiay  nntt  atar ;  and  being  all  omo  of  the  swoni,  Ui«f 


itoot  ami  aftud  toeBoovBCar  wUh  aay  Mw.  IhavhUbs 

tlie  devil ;  therefore,  with  pislela  chaind,  nd  flrawawaKi 
laied  by  their  bedsides,  Uiey  applied  thenaalvea  lo  t*esQwi 
rest,  whea  somethhig  in  the  midst  of  night  so  opened  aaddM 
the  whidow  caaemeota  with  audi  clapo.  Ibat  ic  awikwii  i| 
that  alept:  some  of  them  poeping  out  to  look  what  snaihi 
matter  with  the  windows,  sUwieR  flew  about  the  roe— m  H 
hurled  with  many  hands ;  aome  hit  the  valK  and  aoaa  Ito 
beds'  heada  close  above  tike  p:1lowa,tlie  dinta  of  which  am  n 
and  yet  (it  u  conoeivodj  are  to  be  aeen,  tboa  aoi 

ing  atones,  and  sometime  making  thnndennir  i 

hours  apaoe  it  oeast.  and  all  waa  quiet  till  the  Bom.  AftardMr 
rising,  and  the  maid  come  id  to  nake  the  flra,  they  loakai 
about  the  rooms ;  they  found  foorseortfatonea  bronght  ■  tat 
night,  and  going  to  lay  them  together  ia  the  eoncr  wtam  tfet 
glass  (before  mentioned)  had  been  swept  up.  ther  lumi  tt« 
every  piece  of  glass  had  been  carried  aw  that  otghL  Haar 
people  eame  next  day  to  see  the  atonea*  and  all  ohaaiied  im 
they  were  not  of  aueh  kind  of  stones  aa  ara  natmall  ia  as 
countray  Ihereaboot  t  with  thaoa  ware  noias  lika  elapa  of  ik»- 
der,  or  report  of  cannon  planted  afainai  the  tomaa.  haaid  br 
all  that  lodged  in  tha  outer  ooniu,  to  iteir  aatnniafaaBaai,ai< 
at  Woodstock  town,  taken  to  be  thunder. 

Ocioder  v»th.  This  niglit,  both  atianga  and  dillhrin|  aaai 
fWim  the  former  first  awakovied  Captain  Hart,  who  kidpi  ii 
the  bedchamber,  who,  hearing  Roe  and  Brown  to  graaa,  erihi 
oat  to  Cockaine  and  Crook  to  cone  and  help  thoa,  te  Bal 
oovid  Dot  stir  himself;  Coekaine  would  fhioe  have  anawMC 
bat  he  oould  Dot,  or  kwk  abavt :  sumethinff,  ba  thought,  SM 
both  his  breath  and  held  down  hia  evelida.  Anaaiadlh^ta 
struggles  and  kickt  about,  till  ha  had  awaked  CainaiB  Ciaak, 
who,  half  asleep,  grew  ven  aagiT  at  hia  kieka.  and  aiahigliii 
words,  it  mw  to  an  amwintnant  in  the  field ;  but  this  flii 
recovered  Coekaine  to  ranieaibei  that  Captaia  Hart  had  eaM 
for  help,  wherefore  to  them  he  ran  ia  Iba  other  room,  whaoika 
found  aadly  groaning,  where,  aer^ing  in  the  ehioioey,  he  ba* 
found  a  eandle  and  fire  to  light  it ;  but  had  not  foae  twe  i«M. 
wlien  Boroething  blew  the  candle  out,  aad  tliiaw  him  ia  m 
chair  by  the  bedaide^  when  praaantly  cried  o«c  Oapcaia  Ca» 
lesse,  with  a  most  piuful  voiee,  *'  Gome  hithe^  O  eoowhiaMi. 
brother  Cockaine,  the  thing's  gone  of  me.'*    Cockaiae,  acaaai 

E-t  himself,  helpt  to  set  him  up  in  his  bed,  and  after  Ciplaii 
art,  and  having  scarce  done  that  to  Ihcm.  and  else  le  tia 
oUier  two,  they  heard  Captaia  Crook  crying  oat,  aa  if  aamt- 
thinf  had  been  kilting  him.  Cockaine  anatetat  up  the  mmmk 
that  lay  by  their  bed,  and  ran  into  the  room  to  aave  Cseok,  bat 
was  in  much  more  iikelyhood  to  kill  him,  ibr  at  his  oQaiiaf,ila 
tiling  that  preasod  Ctoox  went  of  him.  at  whieh  Crook  staiUid 
out  of  his  bed,  whom  Cookaine  thought  a  spirit,  saada  at  ha. 
at  which  Crook  cried  out  "  Lord  help,liord  aavo  me;**  rOfl^aias 
let  fall  his  hand^  aad  Oook,  embracing  Cockaine,  desired  bii 
reconcilement,  giving  him  many  thanks  for  hia  delisataaei 
Then  rose  tliey  all  and  eame  together,  discoaiaed  aeaaaiimBi 
godly  and  aometlmea  praied,  for  all  this  while  waa  cheat  oadi 
sumping  over  the  roof  of  the  house,  as  if  IMO  bone  had  Ikcn 
been  trotting  t  this  uiglit  all  the  stones  brovtbt  ia  the  night  be 
fore,  and  laid  up  in  the  withdmwing^roonf.  wore  all  eanied 
again  away  by  that  which  bronght  them  hi,  which  at  lie  * 
wonted  time  left  of,  and,  as  it  were,  went  out,  and  ao  away. 

October  SSM.  Their  businessa  having  now  received  ee  mueh 
fbrwardncaso  as  to  be  neer  dispatcbt,  they  eaeouraged  eae  lbs 
other,  and  reoolved  to  trr  ftirtber}  theieftne,  thej  ptondsd 
more  li^ta  and  fires,  and  rarther,  Ibr  tlieir  aasistanee,  piesaisa 
with  tlieir  ordinary  keeiifpr  to  lodge  amoant  them,  aad  bsag 
hia  mastive  bitch ;  and  it  waa  ao  this  ai^t  with  iheai,  ftai 
they  had  no  disturbance  at  alL 

October  9Uk.  So  well  th^  had  passed  the  eight  befiMO.  thai 
this  night  they  went  to  bied,  oonfidsat  and  eareleaas;  ■bUK 
about  twe]  ve  of  the  clock,  aomething  knockt  at  the  door  es  witt 
a  smith's  groat  hammer,  but  with  such  fores  aa  if  it  bad  ddt 
the  door ;  then  ent'red  something  like  abear,bvtaceni'd  toawsB 
more  big,  and  walkt  about  the  room,  and  out  of  one  rooM  isia 
tlie  other,  treading  so  heavily,  ea  the  floaie  bed  not  beea  ^mag 
enough  to  bear  it  When  it  cams  into  the  hnrtrhambei  d 
dasht  againat  the  beds'  heada  aome  kind  of  claas  vusssU,  thai 
broke  in  sundry  pieces,  and  sonaetimes  would  lako  op  thse 
pieces,  and  hurle  them  about  the  room,  and  into  the  other  sf^*- 
and  when  it  did  not  hurle  the  giaasu  at  their  heada,  it  did  a 
upon  tlie  tables,  as  if  many  smiths,  witli  their  guateat  haaai 
liad  been  laviag  on  as  upon  an  anvil;  eon 
against  the  walls  as  if  it  woeM  leat  a  hole  th.  .^^- .  . 
tlieir  heads,  such  stamping,  as  if  Uie  roof  of  the  house  v 
ing  down  upon  their  heads ;  and  having 


Aving  done  thus,  durinc  tis 
hours,  it  ceased  end  vaaisb- 


jipaoe  (as  was  eriojectured)  of  two  fc        . 

ed,  but  with  a  more  fierce  abutting  of  th«  doon  thaa  at  any  tast 
before.  In  the  morning  they  fouad  the  pieeee  of  ^aas  absot 
the  room,  and  observed,  tliat  it  wasmneh  difihring  JVosaCbac 
glasse  brought  ia  three  nights  before,  thie  beia«  of  a  nnili 
thicker  substanoa,  whieh  aeverall  persona  which  canw  ia 
carried  away  aome  pieces  of.  The  Conunissionera  wetaia 
debate  of  lodging  there  no  moie ;  but  all  their  bosinasaa  ev 
not  done,  and  some  of  them  were  so  oonoeitad  as  to  behove^  mt 
to  attribute  the  reat  they  enjoyed,  the  night  befiiie  ttiia  k0l 
unto  tlie  mastive  bitch;  wherefore,  they  resolved  to  getasn 
company,  and  themaalive  bitch,  and  try  another  nighc 

OetaderSML  This  night,  the  Area  and  lighta  piepased,  du 
ordinary  keeper  and  his  bitch,  with  another  man  ptiseadsdJa 
him,  they  all  took  their  beda  and  fell  asleep.  Bat  about  twalw 
at  nijtht,  such  npping  was  on  all  sides  of  them,  that  it  wekes- 
ed  all  of  them ;  as  the  doon  did  seem  to  open,  the  wmttm 
bitch  fell  fearfully  a  yelling,  and  presently  ran  fiercely  iais  lb» 
bed  to  them  in  the  Irackte-bed;  as  the  thing  eame  by  the  mbta^it 
stiuck  ao  fieron  a  blow  on  that,as  that  it  aude  the  fkaae  m  csask. 
tlien  took  the  waiminrpoa  fVom  off  tha  table,  end  stiebs  a 
againat  the  walla  with  so  much  foiea  es  that  it  wee  beet  Aac » 
gethcr,  lid  aad  bottom.  Now  weie  they  hit  m  they  hi 
over  head  aad  ean  withia  the  bed-daUMi.  Ci^iaia 


IPPENDIX  TO  INTRODUCnorr. 


m  tikM  a  wmd  Mow  m  tba  hetd  with  the  shovlder-blade 
looe  of  a  dMd  horaa,  (before  ther  had  been  bat  thrown  at, 
rhea  they  peept  up,  and  miat ;)  Browne  had  a  ihrawed  blow  on 
be  lea  with  the  backbone,  and  another  on  the  head,  and  ev^rj 
m  or  them  fiilt  leverail  biowa  or  borea  and  «tonea  through 
he  badelothea,  for  now  theae  thingi  were  thrown  as  from  an 
ogrr  hand  that  meant  further  miichief ;  the  atonoi  flew  tn  bt 
rjndow  as  shot  out  of  a  gnn,  nor  wai  the  buntk  teaaa  (aa  ftom 
riiheai)  than  of  a  cannon,  and  all  tlie  windows  broken  down, 
row  u  the  hurling  of  the  tiling*  did  eeaae,  and  the  thing  walkt 
tp  and  down.  Captain  Cockaine  and  Hart  cried  out.  In  tiM  name 
f  the  Fattier.  Sob,  and  H0I7  Ghoat,  what  ate  foal  What 
rootd  foa  have)  What  bar*  we  done  that  yoa  diatarb  m 
tMT  No  Toiee  replied,  (aa  the  Captaini  aaid,  yet  aome  of  the 
arfanti  have  laid  otherwiie,)  and  the  noise  ceaaL  Hereapon 
laplaia  Hart  and  Cockaine  roae,  who  lay  in  tlie  bedchamber, 
mewed  the  Are  and  Iight8,and  one  groat  candle,  inaeandlectick, 
bar  pJaoed  ia  the  door,  that  might  be  seen  bj  them  in  boUi  the 
oooH.  No  eooiier  were  the/  got  to  bed,  but  the  ooiae  aroae  on 
It  iidas  nora  load  and  hideona  Uian  at  ani  tima  before,  inao- 
Mch  aa  (to  vae  the  Captain's  own  worda)  it  letamed  and 
raagkteeven  devils  worm  tlian  itself;  and  preaentir  thej  aaw 
Iw  candle  and  candtoatiek  in  the  paasage  of  the  door,  daalit 
D  m  the  roof  of  the  room,  br  a  kick  of  the  hinder  parte  of  a 
MM,  and  after  with  the  hoof  trode  out  the  anuff.  and  so  dasht 
at  the  fire  in  the  chimnies.  As  thU  %ras  done,  there  fell,  aa 
ma  the  deliag .  upon  them  in  thatruekla-beda.  auoh  quuititiea 
€  water,  as  if  it  had  been  powed  out  of  bttckata,  whioh  stnnk 
rarm  than  any  eartlilr  atink  could  make ;  and  aa  thia  waa 
■  daing,  something  crept  under  the  high  beds,  toet  them  up  tn 
Im  roof  of  the  house,  with  the  Commisaioners  in  them,  until 
he  tasters  of  the  beds  were  baatan  down  upon,  and  the  bedsted- 
raaMs  brake  under  them ;  and  here  soom  pause  bemg  made, 
lisr  all,  aa  if  with  one  eonaent,  atarted  up,  and  laa  down  the 
lain  aalil  they  came  into  the  Coonoel  Hall,  where  two  aata  up 
•bnwing,  bat  now  were  Mien  asleep  ;  those  they  seared  much 
nth  wakening  of  them,  having  been-  much  parplaat  befbra 
riih  the  stnitga  noiae,  which  commonly  waa  Ukan  by  them 
bmsd  for  thunder,  ■onetimea  for  rumbling  wind.  Hera  the 
iaptains  and  their  company  got  Are  and  candle,  and  every  one 
arryieg  someihinc  of  either,  they  returned  into  the  Preeeooe- 
Ibamber.  where  aome  applied  theanaelvea  to  make  the  Are, 
rhilst  others  fell  to  prayeca,  and  having  got  soma  elothoa 
beat  them,  tliey  apant  tiie  residue  of  the  night  in  singinc 
Mima  and  prayera ;  during  which,  no  noise  was  in  that  room, 
at  most  hideoualy  roood  about,  aa  at  aome  distance, 
it  slioald  have  boen  told  before,  how  that  when  Captain 
hit  first  rose  thia  night,  (who  lay  ra  the  bedchamber  next  Uie 
n,)  he  found  their  book  of  valuations  croaae  tha  embers  smoak* 
ig,  which  he  snaeht  up  and  eaat  upon  the  uUa  there,  which 
ha  nif  ht  before  waa  left  upon  the  table  in  the  preeeaea  amongst 
*- ' :  this  bonk  was  in  the  morning  found  a  liand- 


B  ihay  eallad  ihaimlgliay 
Tuesday  night,  and  how 


Hi  burnt,  and  had  burnt  the  teble  where  it  lay  ;  Browne  the 
i«k  nid,  lie  would  not  for  a  IM  and  a  loot,  that  it  had  bean 
oiet  a  handful  fbrther. 

This  aight  it  happened  that  there  ware  six  eony-scealara, 
rbr>  wem  coma  with  OMirnate  and  ferrete  to  the  cony- burrows 
f  Rosamond's  Wall  1  but  with  the  noiae  thia  night  from  the 
Itanor-house,  they  were  so  tarritied,  that  like  men  distmeted 
way  tiiey  ran,  and  left  their  haiea  all  ready  pitehed.  ready  up, 
ad  the  ferrets  in  the  oooy*burmw&  ^  .   ^ 

Now  the  CommiOBionerB,  more  sensible  of  their  daager,  000- 
idsrsd  more  seriously  of  their  safety,  and  agreed  to  go  and 
oafsr  with  Mr.  Hoffhian.  tlia  minister  of  Wottoa,  (a  man  not 
f  ttw  meannst  note  for  lifb  or  learning,  by 


._  themaalvaa)  by  the  davil, 

gueat ;  Captain  Crook  came  not  untiil   ,    „  ., 

bo  sped  that  night  the  rate-keeper's  wife  can  tell  if  she  dareth, 
but  what  she  hatli  whispered  to  her  gossips,  shall  not  be  made 
a  part  of  thia  our  narrative,  nor  many  more  particulars  which 
have  (hllen  tram  the  Commisaioners  themselves  and  their  aer- 
vants  to  otiier  peiaooa  ;  Uiey  are  alt  or  most  of  tliem  al*-ve,  and 
may  add  to  it  when  tlie;r  please,  and  surely  have  not  a  better 
way  to  be  revenged  of  him  who  troubled  them,  than  aoaordinf 
to  the  proverb,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

There  remains  this  observation  to  be  added,  that  on  a  Wa<*- 
nesday  moniing  ail  these  olBoera  went  away ;  and  that  ainoa 
Ihra  diverse  peiaona  of  sevarall  qualities,  liave  lodged  ofla« 
and  sometiroea  long  in  the  same  rooma,  both  in  the  presence, 
withdiuwing-rpom,  and  bedchamber  belonging  unto  hie  aacaao 
Majesty ;  yet  none  have  had  the  least  disturbance,  or  heard  tha 
smallest  noise,  for  which  the  cause  was  not  as  ordinary  aa  tp- 
parent,  except  the  Commissioners  and  their  company,  who  eaoM 
in  order  to  the  alienating  and  pulling  down  the  house,  which  ia 


nathta 

I  fitted 


igta.)  10  deeir:  his  advice,  together  with  his  company  and 
nnn.  Mr.  Haf&nan  held  it  too  hiafa  a  point  to  reoolve  on 
Bddeoly  and  by  himself,  wherefore  dmired  time  to  oonaider 
poo  it,  whioh  beiaa  a^feed  onto,  he  forthwith  rode  to  Mr. 
cabinson  and  Mr.  Wheat,  the  two  next  Justioea  of  Peace,  10 
ry  what  warrant  ihey  eeuldgive  him  for  iL  They  both  (aa  'tia 
ud  ttm,  themsal*«s>  encouraged  him  to  be  aasiatinf  to  the 
:o«mtmiooerB,aaoordingtohtscJling. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  when  they  came  to  foteh  him  to  go 
riih  them,  Mr  HoAnan  anawered,  that  he  would  not  lodge 
tMaoaa  aisAt  for  900L,  and  being  asked  to  pray  with  tliem.  he 
•Id  ap  his  handa  and  sai  J,  that  he  would  not  nrnddJa  upon  any 
•miB. 

Mr.  BbOhian  reftiamc  to  undertake  the  quarrol.  the  Commis- 
HHMMS  beld  it  not  salb  to  lodfft  where  they  had  been  thus 
nlertaioed  any  longer,  but  cauaed  all  thinas  to  be  removed 
■ti»  die  ehambcraover  tho  gateUouvo,  where  Uiey  staid  but  one 
ifhtt  and  what  reat  they  enjoyed  there,  we  have  but  an  unoer- 
ua  rriation  of.for  they  went  away  early  the  next  roomioa;  but  if 
■  muf  be  held  fit  to  set  down  what  hath  been  delivered  b^  the 
>port  of  othera,  they  were  also  tlie  same  night  -  --  -  - 
'  Badftil  apparitiona,  but  obserring  that 


,  they  were  also  tlie  same  night  muoh  affnght- 

i  with  dreadftil  apparitiona,  but  obserring  that  ilieM  jaasafea 
—  -       •       -  -    .      .     . .     . aicli  notice 


mad  naeh  m  diaeourae,  to  be  also  in  particuteB  lal  __ 

r.  and  that  the  nature  of  it  made  not  for  tWm  caoae,  they 


paed  bi  tho  concealing  of  thhigs  for  tlie  future  ;  yat  Uiis  is 
eli-kaewn  and  eertain,  that  the  gate-keeper's  wife  waa  in  ao 
'aage  an  agony  in  har  bed,  and  in  bar  bed-chasibar  aocli  noise, 


rhilst  her  husband  wax  above  with  the  Comalvlonoia,)  that 
aa  maids  m  the  next  room  to  her,  ourst  not  aOThim  to  oaiist 

a"  bat  affrighted  ran  out  to  call  company,  mi  their  master/ 
^  fouod  the  woman  r«t  their  chiming  in)  ga^ng  for  breath  r 
■d  the  next  day  said,  thatahe  sawandsuOered  that,  which  for 
11  :he  world  she  would  not  be  hired  to  again. 
Pram  Woodatoek  tha  Commiaioners  reuioved  unto  Euelme, 
Ml  jotte  of  them  ratuniod  to  Woodstock  the  Sunday  se'nnight 
^r,  (tho  book  of  Valuations  wnntinr  Mmethina  that  waa  for 
His  left  in^arfeat.)  but  lodged  not  in  any  of  thoae  rooms 
'Ben  Ihey  had  taua  baron,  aad  yet  were  not  uaviailod  caa  thay 


A  tHOBT  atTBVIT  OP  WOODfTOCK,  HOT  TAKEN  BT  AMT  Of  TVS 
BBFORa-lUMTIOMAO  COXMUaiOMBaa.* 

Tha  noble  aaat,  called  Woodatoek,  is  one  of  tha  aneieok 
hoiMNira  belooffing  to  the  crown.  Severall  mannora  owe  auila 
and  sarvioe  to  the  place ;  but  the  custom  of  the  countray  givinff 
it  but  the  titla  of  a  maooor,  we  ahail  erra  with  them  10  be  tte 
batter  understood. 

TIm  mannor-honae  hath  been  a  large  fArick,  and  aceoantad 
amopgst  his  majeatie's  atanding  houses,  because  there  wa#  al- 
waiee  kept  a  standing  (iimiture.  This  great  house  waa  built  by 
King  Henry  the  First,  but  ampleyfled  with  the  gate-houaa  and 
outstdes  of  the  outer-court,  by  King  Henry  the  6uventh,  Iho 
atablee  by  King  Jamea. 

About  a  bow-shoot  from  the  gate  south-west,  remain  Ibunda- 
tion  signs  of  that  strucUire,  erected  by  King  Henry  the  Second, 
for  the  security  of  Lady  Roaamond,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord 
(;iiabrd,  which  aome  poeta  have  compared  to  the  Dedalian  la- 
byrinth, but  the  form  and  circuit  both  of  the  |>laee  and  ruina 
shew  it  to  have  beea  a  house  and  of  one  pile,  periiaps  of 
according  to  the  fluihion  of  thoae  timea,  and  probably 

i  with  secret  plaoea  of  recees,  and  avenuea  to  hide  or 

convey  away  such  persons  as  were  not  willing  to  be  fouod  if 
narrowly  aought  after.  About  tlie  midst  of  the  place  ariaeth  a 
spring,  oalled  at  present  Roaamond's  Well :  it  is  but  shallow, 
and  shews  to  have  been  paved  and  walled  about,  likely  contriv 
ed  for  the  nae  of  them  within  the  house,  whan  it  should  ba  of 
danger  to  go  oqL 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  diatanl  ftom  the  King'a  house,  is  aeatad 
Woodstock  town,  new  and  old.  Thia  new  Woodstock  did  ariaa 
by  soaie  buildina  which  Henry  the  Second  gave  leave  to  ba 
ereeied.  (as  leoeived  by  tradition,)  at  the  suite  of  the  Lady  Ro* 
aamond,  for  tha  use  of  out-aervanta  upon  liie  waataa  of  tha 
manner  of  Bladon,  where  is  the  mother  church ;  this  U  a  ham< 
let  belongina  to  it.  though  encreased  to  a  market  town  by  the 
advuntage  of  tlie  Court  residing  aometime  near,  which  of  lata 
years  they  have  been  sensible  of  tlie  want  of;  this  town  waa 
made  a  corpomtior.  in  the  11  th  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by 
charter,  witli  p^wer  toaeiid  two  burgeaaea  to  parliament  or  not, 
as  thay  will  Uiemsalvea. 

Old  Woodatoek  ia  aeated  on  tlie  weat  side  of  tha  brook, 
named  Glyme,  which  alao  ninncth  through  the  parte ;  the  town 
eonaista  not  of  above  four  or  five  houeea,  but  it  ia  to  be  con- 
oeivad  that  It  hath  been  much  larger,  (but  vary  anciently  an.: 
for  hi  Sonne  old  law  hiatoriana  there  m  mention  of  the  aaaixa  ac 
Woodstock,  for  a  law  made  in  a  Miralgemote  (the  name  of  par- 
tiamente  before  tha  ooming  of  the  Nonnan)  in  the  dayaof  King 
Ethetred. 

And  in  lika  mannff,  that  thereabout  waa  a  king*a  houae,  if 
not  in  the  same  place  where  Henry  the  Pirat  built  the  lata 
ttanding  pile  before  hie ;  for  in  such  days  thoae  great  eounefla 
were  commonly  held  in  the  King*8  palaoea  Some  of  thoaa 
lands  have  belonged  to  the  orders  of  the  Knighta  Templeia, 
thero  being  records  which  call  them,  Terras  fvas  Rex  sjxaaiWa- 
vUcumTemptarUt. 

But  nowjhis  late  large  manner-house  is  in  a  manner  alaoaC 
tomed  int^^eaps  of  rubbish ;  aome  seven  or  eight  rooms  Ml 
for  the  accAnmodotion  of  a  tenant  that  ahonid  rent  ilia  Kiag^i 
meadows,  (of  thos9lvho  had  no  power  to  let  them,)  with  ae- 
vpral  high  uncovered  walla  standinj^,  the  prodigious  spectacles 
of  malice  unto  monarchy,  which  ruinos  still  bear  semblance  of 
WM»ir  state,  and  yet  amire,  in  spight  of  envy  or  of  vraather.  to 
shew,  What  kings  do  build,  anbjacta  may  sometimes  shake,  but 
utterly  can  never  overthrow. 

Ttint  part  of  tho  park  called  the  High-park,  hath  been  lately 
subdivided  by  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  to  make  peatures  for  hia 
breed  of  col|a  and  ather  parte  plowed  up.  (jf  the  whole,  aaitli 
RtfU»WarwleonBia,in  Ma  Hon.  I.  p.  Its,  FkU  itu  Rex  Pamm 
de  Woedtitdtt  cum  Palatio  injra  predktum  Parcvm,  fni  Parvtv 
erat  prinvia  Pa'ctu  Anirlim.  tt  cwtbiet  tn  efrcuiru  srpttm  MWa- 
ria  ;  etrutntehu  erat  Anno  14  kujut  RegU.  aai  panmpo$t.  Without 
the  Park  the  King's  demesne  woods  were,  it  cannot  well  ba 
said  now  are,  the  timber  being  all  sold  off,  and  uoderwooda  ao 
cmpt  and  spoiled  by  that  beast  the  Lord  Munson,  and  otha« 
greedy  cattle,  that  they  are  hardly  recoverable.  Beyond  which 
lieth  Stonefleld,  and  other  manuors  that  hold  of  Woodstock, 
with  other  wouda,  that  have  been  aliened  by  former  kinRs,  but 
with  reeerration  of  liberty  for  his  roajesiie**  deer,  and  r*lior 
beaate  of  forreat,  to  harbour  id  at  pleasure,  aa  ia  ilua  place  la  to 


•'nJaaorwyof  WoodslMk  is  nppsnded  to  Iks  prso««Hag  pastf^dai  ' 


PREFACE  lU  WOODSTOCK. 


It  M  not  mf  purpoM  to  inform  my  read^n  hum  the  nam- 
teRpts  of  Ihul  eminent  antiqiiary,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Kochbcliffv. 
D.  D.,  came  intu  my  poMCMdun.  There  are  many  waya  in  which 
•iich  tilings  happen.  an<i  it  it  enough  to  say  they  Here  rescued 
from  an  unworthy  fate,  and  that  Uiey  were  honestly  come  by.  A« 
far  the  auUicnticity  of  the  anecdotes  wtiich  I  have  frieimcd  nom 
the  wrilingfl  of  iIuh  e.xReUent  (lerson.  and  put  lofether  yrith  my 
•wn  unrivalled  facility,  the  name  of  Doctor  Rorheciirte  will  war- 
nun  accuracy,  wherever  tlmt  name  hapoens  to  be  known.        j^ 

With  his  liislory  the  riuding  part  of  the  world  are  well  aoquaint- 
Dd ;  and  we  might  refer  tJie  tvro  to  honcit  Anthony  a  Wowl. 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  one  or  the  ptilan  of  Hifh  Church,  and 
heslowB  on  him  the  exemplary  character  in  the  Athena  Oxanien- 
Mv,  although  the  Doctor  was  educated  at  Camhridge,  England's 
other  Gvo 

It  is  well  known  that  Doctor  Roctieclifle  early  obtamed  prefer- 
iwtit  in  the  Church,  on  account  of  the  spiritud  share  which  he 
took  in  the  controwniy  with  the  l*uritans  ;  and  that  his  work,  en- 
titled Malletut  IlecresU.  was  considered  as  a  knock -doi^-n  blow 
by  all  except  thoM  who  received  it  It  was  that  work  which  made 
hnn,  at  the  early  a^e  of  tliirty.  Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  which 
aHerwarris  kocutihI  him  a  place  in  tlie  f^talogue  of  the  cttlebrated 
Century  White  ;— and,  worse  tlian  being  sbovm  up  by  that  fiina- 
tie,  among  the  catalogues  of  scandalous  and  raaJignanl  priests 
admitted  into  lienofices  by  the  prelates,  his  opinions  occasioned 
the  kiss  of  his  living  of  Woodstock  by  the  asoandency  of  Presby- 
tery. He  was  chaplain,  during  most  part  of  the  Civil  War,  to  bir 
Henry  Loe's  regiment,  levied  tor  the  service  of  King  Charles  •  and 
It  was  said  he  engaged  moro  than  onoo  personally  in  ihu  field.  At 
least  it  is  certain  that  Doctor  Rodieclilic  was  repeatedlr  in  great 
danger,  as  will  appear  from  more  passa^res  tliau  one  in  the  Ibnow- 
ing  history,  which  speaks  of  bin  own  exploits,  like  Cosar,  in  the 
thvd  person.  I  sus|>ect.  h<iwe>'er,  some  Piosbyturian  comsoenta- 
tor  has  been  guiltv  of  interpolating  two  or  three  passages.  The 
manuscript  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Everards,  a  distin- 
gnlshed  family  of  that  persuasion.*    .     ,  ^ 

During  the  Usiirpati<Mi,  Doctor  RocheclifTe  wu  constantly  enga- 
ged in  one  or  other  of  the  premature  attempU  at  a  restoration  of 
stionaichy :  and  was  accountod,  fur  his  audacity,  presence  of 
mnd,  and  deptli  of  judgment,  one  of  the  greaU'st  undertaken  lor  the. 
King  in  that  dust  time  :  with  this  trifling  drawback,  tliat  the  pk>ts  m 
which  he  bunioJ  hiinitelf  were  nimeet  constantly  dsiected.  Nay,  it 
was  Gusijected  that  Cromwell  himsclfsometintes  contrived  to sug- 
cisBi  tohfan  the  intrigues  in  which  he  engaceu,  by  which  means  the 
wHy  Protector  made  experiments  on  ihefiJelity  of  doubtful  friends, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  the  pkAa  of  declnrod  enemies, 
which  he  thought  it  more  easy  to  diseonceit  and  disappoint -than 
tit  punish  tererely.  „  .,.,.. 

1  ipoo  tlie  Restoration,  Doctor  RocbecUfTe  lenined  hn  Uvinr  of 
iToodstnck,  with  other  chureh  preferment,  and  ga\-e  up  poJemies 
oud  political  intrigues  for  philosophy.  He  was  <»ne  of  the  consti- 
tuent members  of  the  Rosal  Society,  and  was  the  pereoii  tlqough 
whom  Charle*  required  of  that  learned  body  solatioo  of  their  ciiri- 
uus  problem.  "  Why,  if  a  vessel  is  filled  brimful  of  water,  and  a 
laiga  live  fsih  plunged  into  the  water,  nevertheless  it  shall  not 
umflow  the  pitcher  r*  Doctor  Rochecliflis's  exposition  of  this 
phenomenon  was  the  most  uigenious  and  instructive  of  four  that 
wore  given  in  ;  and  it  is  certain  the  Doctor  roust  havegaiiied  the 


hooour  of  the  day.  but  for  tlio  obstinacy  of  a  plain»W,  country 
Centicnian,  who  insisted  that  the  experiment  shouV  be,  in  the 
mat  plaoe,  publicly  tried.    When  this  was  d^,  the  event  showed 


it  would  Kave  been  ratiier  rash  to  have  adopted  the  (acts  exclu- 
sively on  tlie  royal  authority ;  as  the  fish,  buwcvcr  curiously  in  j 
■erted  into  his  native  element,  splashed  the  wat«ir  over  tlie  halJij 
inkI  destroyed  the  credit  of  four  ingenious  essayists,  besides  a  large 
Turkey  carpet  ,    ,   .  ,      . 

Doctor  Rochecbflb.  it  would  seem,  died  about  ins,  leaving  many 
papers  beliiiid  him  of  various  kinds,  and.  above  all,  many  valuable 
onoedotea  of  secret  historv.  from  which  tho«  fuUo^|M  Mtrooirs 
have  been  extmcted.  on  which  we  intend  to  say  QnV%.Kwmu^ 
hy  way  of  illustration.  .....  .    '  ,  *      . 

The  existf)nce  of  Rosamond's  Labynnth,  mentioned  in  theoe 
pages,  is  atte^tud  by  Drayton  in  the  reign  of  Queeu  £li/.11.-eth. 

^Rosamond's  Labyrinth,  whose  ruins,  together  witli  her  Well, 
heing  paved  with  square  stones  in  the  bottom,  and  also  her  Tower, 
from  which  the  Labyrinth  did  run.  are  yet  remaining^  being  %'aults 
ttKhed  and  walled  with  stone  and  brick,  almost  inextricably  wound 
withhi  one  another,  by  which,  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were  kid 
ob'iut  W  tlie  Queen,  slie  might  easily  avoid  peril  imminent,  and, 
if  ne«il  oe,  by  secret  issues  take  the  air  abroad,  many  fiirlonci 
aUMt  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire,  "t 

*  It  la  hnrdW  necewsry  <o  nay,  unless  to  tome  reader*  of  vrrf  litrraJ  «•• 
p«eity,  that  Doctor  Ko^rhtclitlt  awl  his  najiatcripu  are  alike  apecry- 
rtaL 


It  is  highly  probaye.  that  a  singular  pieoe  of  i 
■■  '  the  Coi 


wh^b  was  certainly  played  otlupon  ( 

Ixmg  Parliament,  who  were  sent  down  to  dsspaark  aisd  i 
Woodstock,  after  the  death  of  Charfes  I. .  wm  cnndactad  by  tmmk  ' 
of  the  secrot  passages  and  recesses  in  the  anciont  LolmiDih  ^ 
Rosamond,  round  wliich  successive  Monarcfas  iiad  ensotod  a  Ba» 
inir-Beat  or  Lodge. 

There  is  a  ctirious  aceount  of  the  distiafaaiiec  frren  ta  ihsn 
Honourable  Commissionefs,  inserted  by  Doctor  Pkic,  in  hsi  No*- 
ral  History  of  Oxfordshire.  But  as  I  have  not  the  book  at  faoali 
can  only  alhide  to  tlie  work  of  the  oelebrated  G^anvitte  spas 
Witcliee,  who  has  extracted  it  as  an  highly  accredited  normtiied 
supematural  deahngs.  The  beds  of  tlie  GolmaiaaknMnr.  aarf  1km 
servants^  were  hoisted  un  till  tiiey  wcie  abnoet  inverted,  and  tta 
let  down  again  so  suddenly,  as  to  menace  then  willi  hrakeB  boosa 
Unusual  and  horrible  noiies  disturbed  thooe  socrilegiuus  laiiuusl 
ters  with  royal  property.  The  devil,  on  one  occuioo.  hraoikC 
them  a  warming-pan :  on  another,  pelted  them  with  stones  aai 
horses' bones.  Tubs  uf  water  were  emptied  on  tbetn 


and  so  many  other  pranks  of  the  same  nature  played  oi  ih^  «•- 
keeping,  and  leA    •    • 

^ The  good  s 

nis|ifccted.  that  those  teats  wsre  wrought  hy 


their  i 

of  Doctor  rkt 


pense.  that  they  broke  up  hotisekeeping. 
spoliation  only  half  oompletcd.    The  i 

8us|ifccted.  that  those  teats  were  wroug , . , 

federation,  which  Glanvilie  of  course  endeavours  to  lofutr)  wiihsl 
his  might :  for  it  ooiiki  scarce  be  expected,  tiiat  he  wliu  hiftiaitii 
so  convenient  a  solution  as  that  of  supematomi  acmey,  ««rii 
consent  to  relinquish  the  senioc  of  a  key.  which  will  aaowvr  ssv 
look,  however  intricate. 

Nevprtheless.  it  was  afterwards  discorered,  that  Dr.  Plot  wm 
perfectly  right ;  and  that  the  only  demon  who  wiai«ht  aB  tkas 
marvvb.  was  a  disguised  rtryalist— a  feUow  called  Tiuaty  Joe.  « 
some  sueh  name,  tiormorly  in  theserviooof  the  Keeper  of  the  tak. 
hn\  who  engaged  in  thxt  of  the  CommiMianen,  on  pvrrme  to  si^ 
ject  them  to  his  penocutiun.  1  thiiik.4  have  seen  aooie  accent  «f 
the  real  state  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  marJkiBeffT  by  vkieh 
tlie  wizard  worked  his  wondtirs ;  but  whether  in  a  boc«,  m  a 
pannphlet.  I  am  unct^rtain.  i  rvmember  one  pasaace  iwrticriaiiy. 
to  t  his  purpose.  The  Commissionen  having  agieeo  to  K-tan  mbw 
articles  out  of  the  p^biic.  account,  in  order  to  be  ^iavit^d  mamf 
thKrosehTR,  liod  entered  into  an  indenture  for  i 


share  in  tlie  peculation,  which  they  hid  m  •  bow-ro«  lur  secaftr. 
Now,  when  an  OiurmUy  of  divines,  aided  by  lite  moM  strict  r*- 
gious  characters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock.  w«ra  ommi- 
blwl  toeonjure  dovm  the  supposed  demon.  Tnisiy  Joe  hsdcanUna* 
a  firework,  which  he  lot  olf  in  the  makt  of^the  exoreiBB,  mt 
which  destroyed  the  bow-pot :  and.  to  the  shame  and  i  i  iifiBsiM  rf 
the  CommissKHiers.  tlirew  their  secret  indeuiure  into  the*  moM^ 
the  assembled  ghoetteers,  who  becama  tlH«  argMinnsI  vtoittar 
secret  scfaenes  of  peculation. 

It  is,  however,  to  little  purpose  for  b«  to  olram  my  lacBary 
about  ancient  and  imperfect  recoUeetiona  concerning  the  paitea- 
lara  of  tiieee  &ntaslic  distuibanoes  at  woodsioek.  sinoe  Dotfsr 
Roetiocliiie's  papers  give  snch  a  much  more  accvata  namtivr 
tlian  could  be  ohtaioed  from  any  acorainl  in  enstence  before  thsa 
publication.    Indeed^  1  might  have  tone  much  more  fuHy  ido  tl 


liait  of  my  suhleot,  tor  the  i 


s  are  ample  ;7-biit,  to  IrB  tba 


reader  a  secret,  some  ftiencUy  critics  were  of  fxmnan  ti^y  m^t 
the  story  hang  on  hand  ;  and  thus  I  was  prevailed  on  to  be  msM 
conrise  on  the  subject  than  I  might  otherwiae  hav«  been. 

The  impatient  reader,  peihnps.  is  bf  this  time  accoomc  imsf 
keening  the  sun  from  him  i^B«  candle.  Were  the  suialmi  ss 
bright.  Iiowover,  as  it  ii  likoqPV^ve ;  and  the  flafnbcaa,  er  ksk. 
a  doKen  of  times  as  smoky,  my  frMind  most  mnssa  m  the  mftmv 
atmosphere  a  minute  kmger,  while  I  disclaim  tlw  idea. of  posdiK 
on  another's  manor.  Hawks,  we sar  in  fiootiond.  ourht  not  lopa 
out  hawks' eyes,  or  tire  upon  each otner'Bqnany  ;  and.  tfaavfemitf 
1  had  known  that,  in  its  date  and  its  dwracten,  thw  tale  was  Ift^ as 
interferamith  that  recently  published  byadiat^cnashed  eenmB«o> 
rarjr.  1  sMuld  UHuestionahly  have  left  Doctor  KiochocUfibts  nna- 
scnpl  in  peaoefPtho  prusent  season.  But  beibre  I  was  awvsesf  ite 
circumslJUBce.  ifais  httle  book  was  lialf  through  the  pn-ns :  airi  I 
hoi  cnly  mb  alternative  of  avoiding  any  inientiondl  imitttkon.  Ip 
deiafiif '  a  peni|aLof  the  contennporary  work  in  oiestion.  8sbs 
I  there  must  l>e.  when  untrkt  or  a  sinuhr  cha* 

.^^OD  the  same  general  system  of  faatovseal  bob- 

end  the  aapM  historical  personages  are  introdnead.  Of 
«Mii«e,  if  such  htHre  occurred,  I  shall  be  psobahly  the  fcufloai.  H* 
my  intentiooa  have  b(»n  at  least  mnooent.  since  I  look  on  t» 
one  of  the  atfvantages  attending  the  conchisiQn  of  WeoDOTaCKr 
that  tiie  finishing  of  my  own  task  Mill  pormit  me  to  havo  ihepim 
sure  of  reading  BRABm.KTYB  HotrsB.  from  which  1  haw  feiCMlk 
oonscientiously  abstained. 

tDrsvum's  Eitflaod*a  Usroles]  tjpbUsB,  Nets  A,  ••  ths  Tflttt,^ 
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•imre,  fllttfihed  boots,  «nd  tali  pluBieB,  of  tba  i  ^^ 
cavaliers  of  this  and  other  hich-born  bouaca,  moviHg 
through  iHa  atreeta  and  the  churchyard  with  tJMcaro- 
leaa  ease,  which  iodieatea  perhaps  rather  an  owf- 
weenini;  decree  of  sei^K^oiideaeef  yet  showan^^lul 
when  mmgred  with  jBOod-humoar.and  courleay.  Tap 
good  old  dazites,  loo,  in  their  white  hoods  and  bUolL 
velvet  gowna— theif  dauj^tera»  "the  oyooaina  of 
neighbouiing  eyesi"—whcre  were  ihpy  all  now,  ^^^ 
when  they  entered  the  churoh^iaed  to  divide  men'* 
thoughts  between  them  and  Heaven]  *'But  aA! 
Alice  Lee— «o  sweet,  so  gentle,  ao  condesoendng  Uk 
thy  Icfvelineas— (thus  process  a  eonieroporary  annat 
iat,  whoae  manaacripC  we  have  decipheredl^woy  hi 
my  story  to  turn  upon  thy  fallen  fortunes?  and  why 
not  rather  to  the  period  when,  in  the  very  diamoimlr 


CHAPTER  I. 

Smia  wen  for  foapel  mtaiitMS, 
And  MMM  fp*  PMt-ooat  MouiBra, 
A«  roea  most  fit  t'  hold  forili  Uie  wo*d. 
And  widd  the  one  mod  ih'  oUter  HM-orcl. 

BOTLtR'S  Bti^u, 

TuEHB  Is  a  handsome  parish  church  in  the  town  of 
roodstock,— I  am  told  ao^  at  least,  ibr  I  never  saw 
,  having  scarce  tima  when  at  ti\e  place,  io  view  the 
lagniiicencc  Of  Blenheim,  its  painted  halls,  and  ta- 
Bsined  bowers,  and  then  return  in  due  season  to  dine 
t  hall  with  i|iy  learned  friend,  the  provost  of  ■  ■  ; 
eing  one  of  those  occasions  on  which  a  man,  wrongs 
iottcif  exiremelv^  if  he  lets  his  cutioaity  interfere 
ith  his  punctuality.  I  had  the  church  accurately 
nciibed  to  me,  with  a  view  to  thia  work ;  but,  as  J 
ave  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  my  informant 
ad  ever  seen  the  inside  of  it  himself,  I  shall  be  con- 
st to  say  that  it  is  now  a  handsome  edifice,  most 
art  of  which  was  rebuilt  forty  or  fifty  years  since. 
Ithotigh  it  still  contains  some  arches  of  the  old 
hantry,  founded,  it  is  said,  bv  King  John.  It  is  to 
iiis  more  ancient  part  of  the  Duildiug  that  my  story 
sfers. 

On  a  morning  in  the  end  of  Septen^ber,  or  begin- 
ing  of  October,  in  the  year  16&2,  being  a  day  ap- 
ointed  for  a  acuemn  thanksgiving  for  the  decisive 
ictory  at  Worcester,  a  respectable  audience  was  as- 
embled  in  the  old  chantry,  or  chapel  of  King  John, 
lie  condition  of  the  church  and  character  of  the  au- 
ieuce  bod>  bore  witness  to  the  rage  of  civU  war,  and 
be  peculiar  spirit  of  the  timea.  /The  Focred  edifice 
bowed  many^  marks  of  dilapidation.  The  windows, 
nee  filled  with  stained  glass,  had  been  dashed  to 
icces  with  pike  s  andmuaketa,  aa  mattera  of  and  per- 
linins  to  idolatry.  The  carving  on  the  reading-desk 
/as  damaged,  and  two  fair  screens  of  beautiful  sculp- 
lued  oak  Had  been  destroyed,  lor  the  saaae  pithy  and 
oaclusive  reason.  The  bi^  altar  had  been  removed, 
nd  the  gilded  railing,  which  waaonee  around  it,  was 
Boken  down  and  carried  oS.  The  efRgiea  of  aeveral 
pmba  were  mutilated,  and  now  lay  scattered  about 
lie  church, 

Toro  nom  thoir  destined  niehe.-nnwOTtfair  qMod 

Of  koirhtlr  counwi  or  heroic  deed  I 
lie  autumn  wind  piped  Ihrouffh  empty  aisles,  in 
rhich  the  remains  of  stakes  ana  trevisses  of  rough- 
tewn  timber,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  scattered  hay 
nd  trampled  straw,  seemed  to  intimate  that  the 
tallowed  precincts  had  been,  upon  aome  late  emer- 
^ncy,  made  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of  horse. 
The  audience,  like  the> building,  was  abated  in 
piendour.  None  of  the  andent  and  habitual  wor- 
hippers  during  peaceful  times,  were  now  to  be  seen 
3  their  carved  galleries,  with  hands  shadowing,  their 
rows,  while  composing  their  minds  to  way  where 
lieir  latheiB  had  prayed,  and  after  the  same  mo<k  of 
rorship.  The  eye  of  the  yeoman  and  peasant  a 
I  vain  the  tall  form  of  old  Sir  Honry  JLee  of  L  .„ 
!y,  a&  wrapped  in  his  laced  cloak,  ana  with  beard 
ad  whiskers  duly  composed,  he  moved  slowly  throughj 
lie  aiales.  followed  by  the  faithful  mastiff,  or  blood- 
ound,  which  in  old  time  had  saved  his  master  by  his 
deliiy,  and  which  regularly  followed  him  to  church. 
>evi8,  indeed,  fell  under  the  proverb  which  avers, 
He  18  a  good  dog  which  goes  to  church  $"  for,  bat- 
)g  aa  occasional  temptauon  to  warble  along  with 
w  accord,  he  behaved  himself  as  decorously  as  any 
f  the  congregation,  and  returned  as  much  edified, 

emnps,  as  most  of  them.    The  damsels  of  Wood-     •  -i^  euatom  sidodb  the  Pwiian  w  raeiit.^-. 
(ock  looked  aa  vainly  fur  the  laced  cloakJB^  jii^Siing  playe.  and  amonc  oUiera  in  t^  wldew  af  watlios 

39* 


thee  weil— and  for  ib^  faulta-^  well  did  thqr  ahow 
amid  thy  good  Qualiuea,  that  I  think  they  made  OM 

lAtra  *li^  Kalfov  " 


love  thee  better/*  ,    ,   ,.  ^  r        .u 

With  the  house  of  Lea  had  disappeared  fioin  the 
chantry  of  King  John  others  of  gentle  blood  and  ho- 
noured lineage,— Preeroantlea,  Winklecombea,  i>ry»- 
cotts,  &c.i  for  the  air  that  blew  over  the  towera  «f 
Oxford  was  mifavourable  to  the  growth  of  Funt^ft- 
iam,  which  was  more  general  in  tne  neig^hbowtfig. 
counties.  There  were  among  the  con«r«?atioo,  how^- 
ever,  one  or  two  that,  by  their  habits  and  deraeanouft 
seemed  country  gentlemen  of  conaideimtion,  ana 
tbere  were  also  present  aone  of  the  notabtea  ot  Wm 
town  of  Woodstock,  cutlers  or  glovera  chiefly,  whoae 
skill  in  steel  or  leather  had  raised  tliem  to  a  ""Vforf 
able  livelihood.  These  dignitanea  wore  long  Waefc 
cloaks,  plaited  close  at  the  neck,  and,  like  peaoeM 
citizens,  canried  theur  BiWea  andmeniorandum-Dpofcs 
at  their  giidle8.in8tead  of  knife  or  sward.*  Thiaie' 
spectable.  but  least  numerous  part  of  ihe  «^»«'^ 
were  such  decent  peraona  aa  had  adopted  thel'restyr- 
teriaa  form  of  faith,  renouncing  the  liturgy  and  hie-  . 
raichy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ami  hving  und«r 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  HoldeaipugU  much 
famed  for  the  length  and  atrengih  of  hie  powere  of 
predicatiotf.  With  these  grave  seniors  sat  Uieir  good^j 
damee  in  nifF  and  gorget,  like  theijo^raita  which  ua 
catalogues  of  paintmga  are  designed  wife  of  a  buiv 
gomaster;"  and  their  pretty  daughtera.  whose  sSudjjj 
Qte  that  of  Chaueer's  physician,  was  not  always  14 
the  Bible,  but  who  were,  on  the  oootrajry^  '''*^Jf 
idance  could  «cape  the  \igilanceof  their  nonoored 
mothers,  inattentive  themsclvea,  and  the  cause  of  in- 
attention in  others.  ^^ . 

Hit,  beaidep  these  dignified  persons,  there  wge  m 
the  chur«|i  t  nnmerous  collection  of  the  lower  orders, 
some  brought  thither  by  curiosity,,  but  many  of  them 
anwaahed  artificers,  oewildered  m  tlve  theological 
lliBCussiona  af  the  time,  and  of  aa  manyvanoua  secif 
is  there  are  colours  in  the  lainbow..  The  preaumiH 
tion  of  these  learned  Thebans  being  m  exact  prwof 
tion  to  Iheix  ignorance,  the  last  was  total,  and  the 
first  boundlesft.  Their  behaviour  m  the  church  wan 
any  thing  but  reverential  or  edifying.  •  Most  of  them 
affected  a  cynical  conteippt  for  all  that  was  only  held 
sacred  by  human  sanction— the  chin-ch  was  to  theaa 
men  but  a  steeple-house,  the  clergyman,  an  ordinary 
•  Th^  euatom  anODB  the  PwiiUB  w  nMatioaed  oOea >  aM 
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penoiki  her  ordinances,  dnf  bran  and  sapleas  pot- 
tage,* unfitted  for  the  apintualized  palates  of  the 
•aints,  and  the  praver,  an  address  to  Heaven,  to 
which  each  accedea  or  not,  aa  in  his  too  critical 
judgment  he  conceived  fiL 

The  elder  amongst  them  sat  or  lay  on  thebenchea^ 
with  their  high  steeple-crowned  hats  pulled  over  their 
severe  and  knitted  brows,  waiting  for  the  Presbvterian 
parson,  as  mastifTs  sit  m  dumb  expectation  of  the  bull 
that  is  to  be  brought  to  the  atake.  The  yooifg&r 
mixed,  some  of  them,  a  bojder  license  of  masners 
with  their  heresies ;  they  gazed  round  on  the  women, 
yawned,  coughed,  and  whispered,  cat  applesr  and 
cracked  nuts,  as  if  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  ere  the 
piece  commences. 

Besides  alt  these,  the  congregation  contain^  a  few 
•oldiera,  some  in  corelets  and  steel  caps,  some  in  bufT, 
ana  iitharB  in  red  coats.  These  men  of  war  bad  their 
bandoleers^  widi  ammunition,  alung  round  them,  and 
mted  on  their  piLes  and  muskets.  Thev  too,  had 
(heir  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  most  diiBcuit  points  of 
nligion,  and  united  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasm 
with  the  most  determined  courage  and  resolution  in 
the  field.  The  burghers  of  Woodstock  looked  on 
these  military  saints  with  no  small  degree  of  awe; 
Ibr  though  not  often  sulRed  with  deeds  of  plunder  or 
enialty,  they  had  the  power  of  both  absolutely  in  their 
hands,  and  the  peacml  citizens  had  no  alternative, 
•ave  submission  to  whatever  the  ill-regulated  and  en- 
thuaiastio  imaginations  of  their  martial  guides  might 
Mugest 

After  some  time  spent  in  waiting  for  him,  Mr. 
Holdenough  began  to  walk  up  the  atales  of  the  cha- 
pel^ not  with  the  slow  and  dignified  carriage  with 
which  the  old  Rector  was  of  yore  wont  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  suiplice,  but  with  a  hasty  step,  like 
one  who  arrives  too  late  at  an  appointment,  and  bus- 
tles forward  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  an  adust  complexion,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  eye  indicated  some  irascibibty  of 
temperament.  His  dress  was  brown,  not  black,  and 
over  his  other  vestments  he  wore,  in  honour  of  Cal- 
vin, a  Geneva  cloak  of  a  blue  colour,  which  fell  back- 
.  wards  from  his  shoulders  as  he  posted  on  to  the  pulpit. 
His  grizzled  hair  was  cut  as  short  as  shears  could 
perform  the  feat  and  covered  with  a  black  silk  scull- 
capk  which  stuck  so  close  to  his  head,  that  the  two 
ears  expanded  fh>m  under  it  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
tended as  handles  by  which  to  lift  the  whole  person. 
Moreover,  the  worthy  divine  wore  spectacles  and  a 
long  grizzled  peaked  beard,  and  he  carried  in  his 
hand  a  small  pocket-bible  with  silver  clasps.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  pulpit,  he  paused  a  moment  to  take 
iweath,  then  began  to  ascend  the  steps  by  two  at  a 
time. 

But  his  oourse  was  arrested  by  a  strong  hand, 
which  seized  his  cloak.  It  was  that  of  one  who  had 
detachedhimself  from  the  group  of  soldiery.  He  was 
«  stout  man  of  middle  stature,  with  a  auickeye,  and  a 
eoantenanoe,  which,  though  plain,  had  yet  an  erpres* 
sion  that  fixed  the  attenuon.  His  dresHiouiBh  not 
Mtnctlv  military,  partook  of  that  ebaract^  He  wore 
targe  hose  made  of  calvee-ieather,  and  a  tuck,  as  it 
^as  then  called,  or  rapier,  of  tremendous  length,  ba- 
Innced  on  the  other  side  by  a  dagger.  The  belt  wts 
morocco,  garnished  with  pistols. 

The  minister  thus  intercepted  in  his  duty,  ftoed 
round  upon  the  party  who  had  seized  him,  and  de- 
manded, in  no  gentle  tone,  the  meamngxtf  the  inters 
niption.  a 

'*  Friend,"  quoth  the  intruder,  "  is  it  thy  purpose  to 
hold  forth  to  these  good  neople  7" 

**  Ay,  many  is  it,^  said  the  clergyman,  "and  snch 
is  my  bounden  duty.  Wo  to  me  if  I  preach  nq| 
the  jpapel—Prithee,  friend,  let  me  not  in  my  Im 

**Nay,*'  said  \ht  man  of  warlike  mien,  "I  am  my- 
self minded  to  hold  forth;  therefore,  do  thou  desist, 
or  if  thou  wilt  do  by  mine  advica  remain  and  fructify 
with  those  poor  goslings,  to  whom  I  am  presently 
About  to  shake  forth  the  crumbsof  comfortable  doc- 
trine.'' 


•  Qm  a  eartowTindieitioo  of  ihto  MmmI  ttmOnh&ntot 
His  Cswiain  Fiafir,la  Wote,  page  13. 


"  Give  place,  thou  man  of  Satan,*'  saith  the  i 
waxing  wroth,  "  respect  mine  order— my  doth." 

"  I  see  no  more  to  respect  in  the  cut  of  thy  do  _ 
or  in  the  cloth  of  which  it  is  fashioned,"  said  tbi 
other,  "  than  thoc  didst  in  the  Bishop's  rocheit- 
they  were  Mack  and  white,  thou  «rt  bloe  ad 
brown.  Sleeping  dogs  every  one  of  yoo,  \m 
down,  loving  to  slumber— shepherds  that  starve  tbe 
flock,  but  will  not  watch  it,  each  kwkins  to  his  ova 
gain—hum." 

Scenes  of  this  indecent  kind  were  so  comroos  ti 
the  time,  that  no  one  thought  of  interferiiu; :  the  coa- 
gregation  looked  on  in  suence,  the  belter  class  sean- 
dalizecL  and  the  lower  orders,  some  laugifainft  aad 
others  hacking  the  soldier  or  minister  as  their  fsacy 
dictated.  Mean  time  the  struggle  waxed  fiercer ;  Jit 
Holdenough  clamoured  for  assistance. 

"  Master  Mayor  of  Woodstock,"  he  ezdaioBi 
"  wilt  thou  be  among  those  wicked  mag;iatratcs  «b 
bear  the  sword  in  vam  1— Citizens,  will  jrou  uocIk^ 
your  pastor  7— Worthy  Aldermen,  will  you  aee  ■• 
strangled  on  the  pul|>it  stairs  by  this  man  of  boffiad 
Belial?— But  lo.  1  vHll  overcome  him,  sjid  cast  to 
cords  from  me." 

As  Hoklenough  spoke,  he  struggled  to  ascend  ds 
pulpit  stairs,  holding  hard  on  the  banisters.  Hs 
tormenter  held  fast  by  the  skirts  of  the  cloak,  wfaM 
went  nigh  to  the  choking  of  the  wearer,  antu,  as  fae 
spoke  the  words  last  mentioned,  in  a  half-atran^ 
voictL  Mr.  Holdenough  dexterously  slipped  the  etnas 
which  tied  it  round  bis  neck,  so  that  the  garoist 
sucHenly  gave  way :  the  soldier  fell  backv^anis  do«a 
the  steps,  and  the  liberated  divine  skipped  into  the 
pulpit,  and  began  to  give  forth  a  psalm  of  triumph 
over  bis  proslrate  adversary.  But  a  great  bobbed  is 
the  diurch  marred  his  exultation,  and  although  he 
and  his  faithful  clerk  continued  to  sing  the  hyiaa  of 
victor/,  their  notes  were  only  heard  by  fits,  uke  tk 
whistle  of  a  curlew  during  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  as  follows  ^-ne 
Mayor  was  a  zealous  Presbvterian,  and  witnrasedihe 
intrusion  of  the  soldier  with  great  indignation  fiaoi 
the  very  beginning,  though  he  heaitated  to  inteifaa 
with  an  armed  man  while  on  bis  legs  and  capable  of 
resistance.  But  no  sooner  did  he  behold  the  chaB- 
pion  of  independency  sprawling  on  his  back,  wiik 
the  divine's  Geneva  cloak  fluttering  in  bis  bands, 
than  the  magistrate  rushed  forward,  exclaimiog  thai 
such  insolence  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  aidercd 
his  constables  to  seize  the  prostrate  charapioOr  pro- 
claiming in  the  magnanimity  of  wrath.  *'I  will  eon- 
mit  overv  red-coat  of  them  all— I  will  csommit  hto 
were  he  Noll  Cromwell  himself!" 

The  worthv  Mayor's  indignation  had  overmastand 
his  reason  when  he  made  this  mistimed  Taont;  fer 
three  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  stood  motionless  lifcp 
statues,  made  each  a  stride  in  advance,  which  plaeed 
them  betwixt  the  munidpai  ofiicera  and  the  woUm 
who  was  in  the  act  of  riaing;  then  making  at  awe 
the  movement  of  resting  arms  according  to  ifai 
manual  as  then  practised^  their  musket-buts  rang  as 
the  church  pavement^  within  an  inch  of  die  ipM^ 
toes  of  Master  Mayw.  The  energetic  masisinie, 
whose  efibrts  in  favour  of  order  were  thus  chechai 
cast  one  glance  on  his#  supporters,  but  that  «» 
enough  to  show  him  that  force  was  not  on  his  ah 
All  had  shrunk  back  on  hearing  that  ominous  dSHc 
of  stone  and  iron.  He  was  obliged  to  descend  s 
expo6tuU|lan. 

"  Wharw)  you  mean,  my  masters  T' 
il  like  a  decent  and  (Sod-fearing 

wrought  such  things  for  the  land  

been  heard  Of^  to  brawl  and  riot  in  the  churdh.  sr'to 
aid,  abet,  ttid  comfort  a  profane  fellow,  who  fasik 
upon  a  BOleiBn  thanksgiving;  excluded  the  nimta 
from  his  own  pulpit  1" 

"We  have  naught  to  do  with  thy  cfaurdt,  as  Alt 
cairst  it,"  said  he  who,  by  a  small  feather  in  fistt«l 
his  morion,  appeared  to  be  the  corporal  of  the  psi^j 
— "  we  see  not  whv  men  of  gifts  shouh)  not  bs  Mi 
within  these  citadels  of  superstition,  as  wcfl  aa  im 
voice  of  the  men  of  crape  of  old,  and  the  bmb  «I 
cloak  now.  Wherefore,  we  will  pluck  yon  Jadi  fn^ 
byter  out  of  his  wooden  seniiiMi-boii  and  oarevs 
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MCehmBn  •hall  relieve  the  guard,  and  mount  thereon, 
■d  cry  aloud  and  apare  not." 
**  Nay,  gentlemen,  aaid  the  Mayor,  **  if  aoch  be  your 
npoee,  wo  have  not  the  means  to  withstand  you, 
euig,  88  vou  see,  peaceful  and  quiet  men— But  let  me 
ini  speak  with  this  worthy  minister,  Nehemiah 
loldenough,  to  persuade  him  to  yield  up  his|>laoe  for 
be  time  without  farther  scandal." 
The  peace-making  Mayor  then  interrupted  the 
naveriog  of  Holdenough  and  the  clerk,  and  prated 
oih  to  retire,  else  there  would,  he  aaid,  be  certainly 
trife. 

"SiiiJer'  replied  the  Presbyterian  divine,  with  scorn ; 
DO  fear  of  strife,  among  men  that  dare  not  testify 
gainst  this  open  profanation  of  the  church,  and 
ariag  display  of  heresy.  Would  your  neighbours  of 
bnbury  have  brooked  such  an  inault?" 
''Come,  come.  Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  May- 
r,  "put  us  not  to  mutiny  and  cry  Clubs.  I  tell  you 
nee  more,  we  are  not  men  of  war  or  blood." 
"Not  more  than  may  be  drawn  bv  the  point  of  a 
isedle,"  aaid  the  preacher,  aoomfuUy.— "  Ye  tailora 
i  Woodstock  I— for  what  is  a  glover  but  a  tailor  work- 
Bg  on  kki-akin  1—1  forsake  you,  in  acorn  of  your  faint 
etrta  and  feeble  hands,  and  will  seek  roe  elsewhere 
flock  which  will  liot  ny  from  their  abepherd  at  the 
nying  of  the  firet  wild  ass  which  cometh  from  out 
be  great  desert." 

8o  ayin^  the  aggrieved  divnie  departed  from  his 
olpit.  and  snaking  the  dust  from  his  shoes,  left  the 
burch  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  it,  though  with  a 
iflerent  reason  for  his  speed.  The  citizena  aaw  his 
Btrett  with  sorrow,  and  not  without  a  compunctious 
Deling,  as  if  conscious  that  they  were  not  puiying  the 
MMt  coungeoua  part  in  the  world.  The  Mayor  nim- 
elf  and  several  others  left  the  church,  to  follow  and 
vgpease  him. 

The  Independent  orator,  late  prostrate,  waa  now 
rioniphant,  and  inducting  himself  into  the  pulpit 
ritboiit  further  ceremony,  ne  pulled  a  Bible  from  bis 
ocket,  and  selected  his  text  from  the  forty-fifth  psalm, 
-"Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mi^ty, 
rith  thy  glory  and  tny  maiesty :  and  in  thy  miyesty 
ids  proeperoosly."— Upon  this  theme  he  commenced 
oeof  those  wild  declamations  common  at  the  period, 
1  which  men  were  accustomed  to,  wrest  and  pervert 
lie  language  of  Scripture,  by  adapting  it  to  modem 
vents.*  The  language  which,  in  its  literal  sense, 
ras  appliAl  to  King  David,  ana  typically  referred  to 
he  coming  of  the  Messiah,  waa,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
liliury  orator,  most  properly  to  be  interpreted  of 
Hiver  Cromwell,  the  victorious  general  of  the  infant 
Jommonwealth,  which  was  never  destined  to  come 
f  age.  "  Gird  on  thy  aword !"  exclaimed  the  preach- 
remphadcally;  "and  was  not  that  a  pretty  bit  of 
leel  as  ever  dangled  from  a  corslet,  or  rung  against 
steel  saddle?  Ay,  ye  prick  up  your  eare  now,  ye 
uders  of  Woodatock,  as  if  ye  should  know  aome- 
biog  of  a  good  fox  broadsword— Did  you  forge  it, 
trow  7— was  the  steel  quenched  with  water  m>m 
tosamond's  well  or  the  blade  blessed  by  the  old 
ackoldy  priest  of  Godstow  1  You  woula  have  us 
hiok,  I  warrant  me,  that  you  wrought  it  and  welded 
;  gnhded  and  pohshed  it,  and  all  the  while  it  never 

*  ViodieatioD  of  Uie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  afainit  the  con- 
•aelifNU  tlandora  of  the  Fanatic  Party  tormms  it  Porridfe.— 
1m  anthor  of  ihie  lincalar  and  rare  tract  indulgee  in  the  alle- 
orieal  gtyle,  till  he  fairly  hante  down  the  allefury. 
"But  as  for  what  you  call  ponidce,  who  hatched  the  name 
kaow  not,  neither  is  it  worth  the  inquiring  after,  for  I  hold 
orridfe  food  food.  It  ia  better  to  a  lick  man  tlian  meat,  for 
tick  men  rill  aoooer  eat  pottage  than  meat.  Pottage  will 
iffwt  with  him  when  meat  will  not ;  pottage  will  nounab  the 
lood,  fill  the  veina,  run  into  eywy  part  of  a  asan.  make  him 
manner ;  ao  will  theae  prayen  do,  aet  our  aonl  and  body  in  a 
•at,  w«mi  ovr  dovotion,  work  fervency  in  ua,  lift  up  our  aoul 
>  God.  For  there  be  herba  of  Qod'a  own  planting  in  oar  pot- 
ig«,  aa  you  call  it— tlie  Ten  Ck>inman(imenUi,  dainty  herbe  to 
caaon  any  pottage  in  the  world ;  Utere  ia  Uie  Lord'a  Prayer, 
ad  titat  It  ia  a  moat  aweet  pot-herb  cannot  be  denied ;  then 
iMc  ia  alao  David'a  herba.  hia  prayera  and  paalma,  helpa  to 
■k«  oer  pottage  reiiah  well ;  the  peairo  of  the  bleaaed  Virgin, 
ffoed  pot-heih.  Though  they  be,  a«  aome  term  them,  eoek- 
'•mi  pottage,  yet  they  are  aa  aweet,  aa  good,  aa  dainty,  and 
i  ft»)i,a«  they  wvre  at  the  flraL  The  aun  hatli  not  made  tliem 
Bw  with  ite  heat,  neither  hath  the  cold  water  taken  away 
lieir  Tifmir  and  ktrength.  Compare  them  with  the  Scripture*, 
Bii  aaa  if  they  be  out  aa  well  aaoaoned  aud  crumbed.    If  yau 


came  on  a  Woodstock  stithy !  You  were  all  too  hm 
makmjg  whittles  for  the  lazy  crape-men  of  OxfoTa 
bouncing  priests,  whose  eyes  were  so  closed  up  with 
fat,  that  they  could  not  see  Destruction  till  she  had 
them  by  the  throat.  But  I  can  tell  you  where  th« 
sword  was  forged,  and  tempered,  and  welded,  and 
grinded,  and  polished.  When  you  were,  as  I  said 
before,  makins  whittles  for  false  priests,  and  daggers 
for  dissolute  Cr— d  d— n-me  cavaliers,  to  cut  the  peo- 
ple of  England's  throats  with— it  was  forged  at 
Long  Mareton  Moor,  where  blows  went  faster  thaft 
ever  rimg  hammer  on  anvil— and  it  waa  tempered  at 
Naseby,  in  the  best  blood  of  the  cavaliers— and  it  was 
weldea  in  h-eland  against  the  walls  of  Drogheda— 
and  it  was  grinded  on  Scottish  lives  at  Dunbar— and 
now  of  late  it  was  polished  in  Worcester,  till  it  shines 
as  bright  aa  the  sun  in  the  middle  heaven,  and  them 
ia  no  light  in  England  that  shall  comeni^n  unto  it" 

Hgre  the  military  part  of  the  congregation  raised  a 
hum  of  approbation,  which  being  a  sound  like  toe 
"hear,  hear,"  of  the  British  House  of  Comnons,  was 
calculated  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orafor. 
by  intimating  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  "  Ana 
then,"  resumed  the  preacher,  rising  in  energy  as  hs 
found  that  his  audience  partook  in  these  feelings, 
"  what  sayeth  the  text  7— Ride  on  prosperously-^ 
not  stop— do  not  call  a  halt— do  not  quit  the  saddW-r 

f>UT8ue  the  scattered  fliers— sound  the  trumpet— not  t 
evant  or  a  flomish,  but  a  point  of  wai^-sound.  boot 
and  aaddle— to  horse  and  away— a  charge!— follow 
after  the  young  Man }— what  part  have  we  in  himi 
—Slay,  take,  destroy,  divide  the  spoil !  Blessed  art 
thou,  OUver,  on  account  of  thine  honour— thy  causs 
iadear,  thy  call  is  undoubted— never  has  defeat  corns 
nearthy  leading  staff,  nor  disaater  attended  thy  ban- 
ner. Ride  on,  newer  of  England's  soldiera4  ndeon, 
chosen  leader  of  Gkxi's  championa!  gird  up  the  loins 
of  thy  resolution,  and  be  steadfast  to  the  mark  of  thy 
high  calUog  I" 

Another  deep  and  stern  hum,  echoed  by  the  an* 
cient  embow'd  archea  of  the  old  chantry,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  an  instant's  repose ;  when  ths 
people  of  Woodstock  heard  him,  and  not  without 
anxiety,  turn  the  stream  of^is  oraiory  into  another 
channel 

"But  wherefore,  yc  ptode  of  Woodsiock,  do  I 
say  these  thin^  to  you,  wlu^  c  Ini  in  no  [)ornoa  tii 
our  David,  no  mterest  in  England  a  i»on  of  Jesse 'I— 
You,  who  were  fighting  as  w«U  aii  your  mipht  coutd 
(and  it  was  not  very  furnitdable)  for  the  laie  Min, 
under  that  old  blood-thinaty^  papisi  ^it  Jacob  Astort 
— are  you  not  now  pluiiingt  or  tt^dv  to  plot,  for  tlie 
restonng,  as  ye  call  it,  uf  the  vqumk  Man^  the  undfati 
son  of  the  slaughtered  lymni— ih^  fugitive  after 
whom  the  true  hearts  of  Enj^lnml  are  miw  folio  wme. 
that  they  may  take  and  slay  him?^*Why  Bhoukl 
your  rider  turn  his  bridle  our,  way  7'  say  you  in  your 
hearts;  'we  will  none  of  him;  if  we  may  helpour-^ 
selves,  we  will  rather  turn  us  to  wallow  in  the  mire  ol 
monarchy,  with  the  sow 'that  was  washed  but  newly.' 
Come,  men  of  Woodstock.  I  vvill  ask,  and  do  yon 
answer  me.  Hunger  ye  still  after  the  flesh-pots  of  the 
monks  of  Godstow  1  and  ye  will  say,  r^ay ;— ba^ 
wherefore,  except  that  the  pots  are  cracked  and  broken, 

find  any  thinf  in  them  that  ia  either  too  aalt,  too  IVeah.  or  toei 
hitter,  that  herb  ahail  be  taken  out  and  better  put  in,  ir  it  can 
be  got,  or  none.  And  aa  in  kitchen  pottago  there  are  nuoiF 
rood  herba,  ao  there  ia  likewiao  ia  thia  church  pottaa e,  aa  yo« 
call  iL  For  firat,  there  ia  in  kitclien  pottaie  food  water  t» 
make  them ;  ao.  on  the  cootrarj,  in  Uie  other  pottaie  there  ia 
the  water  of  life.  S.  Tliere  ia  aalt  to  aenaoo  them ;  ao  io  thm 
otner  ia  a  prayer  of  grace  to  aeaaon  their  hearta.  8.  There  ia 
oatoseal  to  nouriah  th«  body,  in  the  other  ia  Uie  bread  of  lit^ 
4.  There  ia  thyme  in  them  to  reiiah  them,  and  it  ia  very  whole- 
anme— in  the  other  ia  the  wholeaome  exhortation  not  to  hardaa 
'  our  heart  whHe  it  ia  called  to-day.  Thia  ronaheth  well.  f. 
Tliere  ia  a  amall  onion  to  five  it  a  taate-in  the  other  ia  a  fooS 
herb,  called  Lord  have  mercy  on  ua.  Theao.  and  many  othav 
holy  herba  are  contained  m  it,  all  boilinf  in  the  heart  of  anan, 
will  make  aa  good  (lottafe  aa  the  world  can  aflbrd,  eapesiallj 
if  you  UNO  thoae  herfoi  for  ditreation.-the  herb  repentanen,  fha 
herb  frace,  the  herb  faith,  the  lierb  love,  the  herb  hope,  the 
herb  food  work  a,  tlie  herb  feel  in  9,  the  herb  zeal,  the  herb  fer- 
vency, the  herb  ardency,  the  lierb  conaiancy,  wiih  many  SMNa 
of  thia  nature,  moat  eicellent  for  diaestion  " 

Oke  I  Jam  satU.  In  thia  manner  the  learned  divine  hsnta  bar 
nietaphor  at  a  very  cold  acont,  Uiroufh  a  pamphlet  of  am 
morUd  quarto  pofoa. 


iVOODSTOCit. 


fdbiAP.  a. 


«nd  (ho  fire  is  extinguished  wherewith  thy  oven  used 
to  boil?  And  again,  I  ask,  drink  ye  still  of  the  well 
of  <h«  fornications  of  the  fair  Rosamond  1— ye  will 
sav,  Nay ;— but  wherefore  ?"— 

tlere  the  orator,  ere  he  could  answer  the  (question  in 
'hi8  own  way,  was  surprised  by  the  following  reply, 
very  pkhiiy  pronounced  by  one  of  the  congr^tion : 
-—"Because  you  and  the  like  of  you,  have  left  us  no 
brandy  to  mix  with  it." 

'  AH  eyes  turned  to  the  audacious  ajjeaker,  who  stood 
l^eside  one  of  the  thick  sturdy  Saxon  pillars,  which 
he  himself  somewhat  resembled,  being  short  of  sta- 
ture, but  very  strongly  made,  a  squat  broad  Little 
John  sort  or  figiu'e,  leaning  on  a  quarterstaflfj  and 
wearing  a  jerkin,  which,  though  now  sorelv  stained 
and  discoloured,  had  once  been  of  the  Lincoln  green, 
ana  showed  remnants  of  havin?r  been  laced.  There 
was  an  air  of  careless  good  humoured  audacity  about 
fhe  fellow ;  and.  though  under  military  restraint,  there 
were  some  of  rnc  citizens  who  could  not  help  crying 
«it~"  Well  said,  Joceline  JohfTe !" 

"Jolly  Joceline,  call  ye  him?"  proceeded  the 
|>reacher,  without  showing  either  confusion  or  dis- 
irfieaflure  at  the  interruption,—"  I  wll  make  him  Joce- 
htkB  of  the  jail,  if  he  interrupts  me  again.    One  of  your 

E ark- keepers.  I  warrant  that  can  never  forget  they 
ave  borne  C.  R.  upon  their  badges  and  bugle-homs, 
evwi  as  a  dog  bears  his  owner's  name  on  his  collar- 
Ik  pretty  emblem  for  Christian  men !  But  the  brute 
beast  hath  the  better  of  him.— the  brute  weareth  his 
own  coQt,  and  the  caitiff  thrall  wears  his  master's.  I 
have  seen  such  a  wag  make  a  rope's  end  wag  ere 
now.— Where  was  I?--Oh,  rebuking  you  for  your 
backslidines,  men  of  Woodstock.— Ves,  then  ye  will 
0ay  ye  have  renounced  Popery,  and  ye  have  renounced 
Pirciacy,  and  then  ye  wipe  your  mouths  like  Pharisees 
aa  ye  are;  and  who  wit  you  for  purity  of  religion ! 
bat  I  tell  you,  ye  are  but  like  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi, 
who  broke  down  the  house  of  Baal,  yet  departed  not 
fforo  the  eons  of  Jeroboam.  Even  so  ye  eat  not  fish 
on  Friday  with  the  blinded  Papists,  nor  minced  pies 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  like  the  slothful 
Prelatiflts;  but  yo  will  gorge  on  sack-possets  each 
night  in  the  year  with  your  mind  Presbyterian  guide, 
and  ye  will  speak  evil  of  dii^nitica,  and  revile  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  ye  will  glorify  yourselves  in 
four  park  of  Woodstock, -and  say,  *  Was  it  not  walled 
m  first  of  any  other  in  England,  and  that  by  Henry, 
ion  of  William  called  the  Conqueror?'  And  ye  have  a 
prmcely  Lodge  therein,  and  call  fhe  same  a  Royal 
Lodge ;  and  ye  have  an  oak  which  ye  calf  the  King's 
Oak;  and  ye  steal' and  eat  the  venison  of  the  park  ; 
anJ  ye  say, '  This  is  the  king's  venison,  we  will  wash 
k  down  with  a  cup  to  the  king's  health — better  we  eat 

J't  than  those  round-headed  c-ommon wealth  knaves.' 
Jut  listen  unto  me,  and  take  warning.  For  these 
things  come  we  lo  controversy  with  you.  And  our 
name  shall  be  a  cannon-shot,  before  which  Jour 
Lodec,  in  the  pleasantness  whereof  ye  lake  pastime, 
thali  be  blown  into  ruins;  and  ye  will  be  as  a  wedge 
to  split  asunder  the  King  s  oak  into  billets  to  heat  a 
brown  baker's  oven  ;  and  we  will  dispark  your  park, 
ind  slay  your  deer,  and  cat  them  ourselves,  neither 
shall  you  have  any  portion  thereof,  whether  in  neck 
or  haunch.  Ve  shall  not  haft  a  tcnpcnny  knife  with 
the  horns  thereof!  ncitlicr  shall  ye  cut  a  pair  of 
breeches  out  uf  the  hide,  for  all  ye  be  cutlers  and  glo- 
wers; and  ye  shall  have  no  comfort  or  support  neither 
from  the  sequestered  traitor  Henry  Lee,  who  called 
Limself  ranger  of  Woodstock,  nor  from  any  on  his 
behalf;  fur  ihey  are  coming  hither  who  shall  ne  called 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  because  he  maketh  haste  to 
the  spoil." 

Here  ended  this  wild  effusion,  the  latter  part  of 
which  fell  heavy  on  the  souls  of  the  poor  citizens  of 
Woodstock,  as  "tending  to  confirm  a  report  of  an  un- 
cleasing  nature  which  liad  been  lately  circulated.  The 
communication  'vith  London  was  indeed  slow,  and 
the  news  which  it  transmitted  were  uncertain ;  no 
less  uncertain  were  the  times  themselves,  and  the 
rumours  which  were  cirrulated,  cxaggcratetl  by  the 
Aopss  and  fears  of  so  many  various  factions.  But 
the  general  stream  of  report,  so  far  as  Woodstock 
was  concerned,  had  of  late  run  uniformly  in  one  direc- 


tion. Day  af^er  day  thev  had  been  i  nflbnned^  thst  tbi 
fatal  fiat  of  Parliament  had  gone  out,  for  stiUng  Cke 
park  of  Woodstock,  destroying  its  lodge,  dtsparkiitt 
Its  forest,  and  erasing,  aa  far  as  they  could  be  erased, 
all  traces  of  its  ancient  fame.  Many  of  the  otrxois 
were  likely  to  be  sufferers  on  this  occfasion,  as  seTeal 
of  them  enjoyed,  either  by  sufferance  or  right,  rmam 
convenient  privileges,  of  pasturage,  catting  firewoad, 
and  the  like,  in  the  royal  chase ;  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  little  borough  were  hurt  to  think,  that  tJie 
scenery  of  the  place  was  to  be  destnnedj  its  edifiees 
ruined,  and  its  honours  rent  away.  This  is  a  patriotic 
s<Jn  sat  ion  often  found  in  such  placesi,  which  andeni 
distinctions  and  long-cherished  recoHectionsof  foraw 
days,  render  so  different  from  towns  of  reccni  date. 
The  natives  of  Woodstock  felt  it  in  the  fullest  ftiree. 
They  had  trembled  at  the  anticipated  celamfty;  bia 
now,  when  it  was  announce  by  the  mppemrmce  oc 
those  dark,  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  omniutsac 
soldiers— now  that  they  heard  it  prodaimed  by  ik 
mouth  of  one  of  their  military  preacH^rs — cberroa- 
sidered  their  fate  as  inevitable.  Tbo  coufvss  of  <fa^ 
greement  among  themselves  were  for  the  tina 
forgotten,    as  the  congregation,  dismissed  withoai 

Esal mod y  or  benediction,  went  slowly  and  noumttlr 
omeward,  each  to  his  own  place  of  abode. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Come  forth,  old  man-TUy  daa?hter*i  sids 

It  no\r  tlio  aturif  plftcfs  fbr  tht^o  : 
Wlian  Time  hmli  qdell'd  the  oak*4  bold  pfids. 

The  routhrul  Condril  yH  maj  bi  • 
The  ruin»  of  tliO  paraot  tuee. 

Whe2t  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  military  oraiar 
wiped  his  brow:  for,  notwithstanding' the  coolnea 
of  the  weather,  lie  was  heated  with  the  vehemnem 
of  his  speech  and  action.  He  then  descended  ftpm 
the  pulpit,  and  spoke  a  word  or  two  to  the  rorpc?aI 
who  commanded  the  party  of  soldiers,  who,  repdrB^ 
by  a  sober  nod  of  intelligence,  drew  his  men  tas^a", 
and  marched  them  in  order  to  their  quaners  in  t^ 
town. 

The  preacher  himselli  as  if  nothing  exrraordinsrr 
had  happened,  left  the  church  and  sauntered  throogn 
the  streets* of  Woodstock,  with  the  air  of  a  «traftjser 
who  was  viewing  the  town,  without  seemin?  lo  okh 
serve  that  he  was  himself  in  his  turn  anxiouslv  aor- 
veyed  by  the  citizens,  whose  furtive,  yet  fr»|xint 
glances  seemed  to  regard  him  as  son^ching  »Skt 
suspected  and  dreadful  yet  on  no  account  to  be  pto- 
voked.  He  heeded  them  not,  bat  stalked  on  in  tht 
manner  affected  by  the  distinguished  fanatics  of  ifct 
day;  a  stiff  solemn  pace,  a  severe  and  at  the  sacai 
time  a  contemplative  look,  like  that  of  a  man  disflom- 
posed  at  the  interruptions  which  earthly  objects  forced 
upon  him.  obliging  him  by  their  intrusion  to  withdiaa 
his  thoughts  for  ah  instant  from  celestial  things  Is 
nocent  pleasures  of  what  kind  soever  they  held  m 
suspicion  and  contempt,  and  innocent  mirib  tH?f 
abominated.  It  wtis,  however,  a  east  of  mind  Aai 
formed  men  for  great  and  manly  actit>ns,  as  it  adopfarf 
principle,  and  that  of  an  unsemsh  character,  for  thi 
ruling  motive,  instead  of  the  gratification  of  passgoa. 
Some  of  these  men  were  indeed  hypocritps,  usin^tbi 
cloak  of  religion  only  as  a  covering  for  theirambttios; 
but  many  really  possessed  the  devoiiooal  chan 
and  the  severe  republican  virtue,  which  or  hers 

affected.    By  far  the  greater  number  hovered  bfi 

these  extremes,  felt  to  a  certain  extoiu  the  power  ^ 
religion,  and  complied  with  the  times  In  a^^ctioga 
great  deal. 

The  individual,  whose  pretensions  to  sanctity,  wr^ 
ten  as  they  were  u^n  his  brow  apd  gait,  have  gnat 
rise  to  the  above  digression,  reached  at  lecgth  At 
extremity  of  the  principal  street,  which  termraiM 
upon  the  park  of  Woodstock.  A  hattlemenird  pofti 
of  Gothic  appearance  defended  the  entrance  ta  At 
avenue.  It  was  of  mixed  architecture,  but  on  At 
whole,  though  composed  of  the  styles  of  the  dt^nsr 
ages  when  it  had  received  additions,  had  a  fntag 
and  imposing  effect.  An  immense  gate  conipoaedar 
r)iils  of  hammered  iron,  with  many  a  fiounsli  airf 
scroll,  displaying  as  its  appcrmost  ornamen;  xke  M- 
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Bled  cipher  dfC.  R.,  vms  now  decayed,  being  partly 
mated  with  mat,  partly  by  fiolence. 

The  stranger  paoaea*  as  if  uncertain  whether  he 
hould  demand  or  eaaay  entrance.  He  looked  throuj^ 
he  grating  down  an  avenue  akirted  by  majestic 
laka,' which  led  onward  with  a  gentle  curve,  aa  if 
Bto  the  depths  of  some  ample  and  ancient  forest, 
die  wicket  of  the  large  iron  gate  being  left  unwittingly 
pep,  the  aoldier  waa  tempted  to  enter,  yet  with  some 
leKtation,  as  he  that  intrtKlca  upon  ground  which  he 
DDJectures  may  be  prohibited— indeed  his  manner 
bowed  more  reverence  for  the  scene  than  could  have 
loeo  expected  from  his  condition  and  character.  He 
lackened  his  stately  and  consequential  pace,  and  at 
ength  stood  still,  and  looked  around  him. 

Not  far  from  the  gate,  he  saw  rising  from  the  trees 
■e  or  two  ancient  and  venerable  turrets,  bearing  each 
IB  own  vano  of  rare  device  glittering  in  the  autumn 
on.  These  tndRatod  the  ancient  hunting  seat,  or 
^adge,  aa  it  was  called,  which  had,  since  the  time  of 
lanry  II.,  been  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
tegliah  monarchs,  when  it  pleased  them  to  visit  the 
roods  of  Oxford,  which  then  so  abounded  with  ^me, 
hat,  according  to  old  Fuller,  huntsmen  and  falconers 
■ere  nowhere  better  pleased.  The  situation  which 
be  Lodge  occupied  was  a  piece  of  flat  ground,  now 
iaiited  with  sycamores,  not  far  from  the  entrance  to 
hat  magnificent  spot^  where  the  spectator  first  stops 
q  gaace  apon  Blenheim,  to  think  of  Mariborough's 
ietories,  and  to  apnlaud  or  criticise  the  cumbrous 
Baniifioence  of  VanWgh^s  style. 

There,  too,  paused  our  military  preacher,  but  with 
(her  thoughts,  and  for  other  purpose,  than  to  ad- 
nire  the  scene  aronnd  him.  It  was  not  long  after- 
rards  when  he  beheld  two  persons,  a  male  and  female, 
ipfrroaching  slowly,  and  Bo  deeply  engaged  in  their 
•wn  conversation  that  they  did  not  raise  their  eyes 
0  observe  that  there  atood  a  strnrtger  in  the  path 
lefore  them.  The  soldier  took  advantage  of  their 
itate  of  abstraction,  and.  desirous  at  once  to  watch 
heir  motions  and  avoid  their  observation,  he  glided 
leneath  one  of  the  huge  trees  which  skirted  the  path, 
iBd  whose  boughs,  sweeping  the  ground  on  every 
ide,  ensured  him  against  discovery,  unless  in  oase  of 
D  actual  search. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  gentleman  and  lady  continued 

0  advance,  directing  their  course  to  a  rustic  seat, 
^h  still  enjoyed  the  sunbeams,  and  was  placed 
idlacent  to  the  tree  where  the  stranger  was  concealed. 

The  man  was  elderly,  yet  seemed  bent  more  by 
»m>w  and  infirmity,  than  by  the  weight  of  years, 
le  wore  a  mourning  cloak,  over  a  dress  of  the  same 
nelancholy  colour,  cut  in  that  picturesque  form  which 
^andyck  has  rendfered  immortal.  But  although  the 
Inss  was  handsome  it  was  put  on  and  worn  with  a 
srelessness  which  snowed  the  mind  of  the  wearer  ill 
It  ease.  His  a;;ed,  yet  still  handsome  countenance, 
tad  the  same  air  of  consequence  which  distinguished 
US  dress  and  his  gait.  A  striking  part  of  his  appear- 
ince  was  a  long  white  beard,  which  descended  far 
)^r  the  breast  of  his  slashed  doublet,  and  looked 
angalar  from  its  contrast  in  colour  with  his  habft 

The  young  lady^  by  whom  this  venerable  gentle- 
nan  atemea  to  be  in  some  degree  supported  as  they 
^Iked  arm  in  arm,  was  a  sli^t  and  sylph-like  form, 
vith  a  person  so  dtlicately  nuide,  and  so  beautiful  in 
soontenance,  that  it  seemed  the  earth  on  which  she 
walked  was  too  grossly  massive  a  support  for  a  crea- 
«re  80  aerial.  But  mortal  beauty  must  share  human 
'2'^ws.  The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  being  showed 
Jwens  of  tears ;  her  colour  was  heiglitened  as  she 
latencd  to  her  aged  companion ;  and  it  was  plain, 
Joni  his  melancholy  yet  displeased  look,  that  the  con- 
J^tion  was  as  distressing  1o  himself  as  to  her. 
Then  they  sat  down  on  the  bench  we  have  men- 
•oned,  the  gentleman's  discourse  could  be  distinctly 
Jverheard  by  the  eaves-dropping  soldier,  but  the  an- 
jwers  of  the  young  lady  reacheid  his  ear  rather  less 

.'*It  is  not  to  be  endured  I"  said  the  old  man,  pas- 
•Hiately;  "it  would  stir  up  a  paralytic  wretch  to 
*«ri  up  a  soldier.  3ty  people  have  been  thinned,  I 
pant  you,  or  have  fsllen  off  from  me  in  these  times— 

1  owe  them  no  grudge  for  it,  poor  knaves;  what 


flhouM  they  6o  waiting  on  me,  when  the  pantry  baa 
no  bread  and  the  buttery  no  ale  7  But  we  have  still 
about  us  some  rugged  foresters  of  the  old  Woodstock 
breed— old  as  myself  most  of  them— what  of  tbati 
old  wood  seldom  ivarps  in  the  wetting :— I  will  hold 
out  the  old  house,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
I  have  held  it  against  ten  times  tho  strength  that  we 
hear  of  now." 

"Alas I  mv  dear  father !"— said  the  young  lady,  in 
a  tone  which  seetned  to  intimate  his  proposal  of  dfy 
fence  to  be  altogether  desperate. 

"  And  why,  alas  1"  said  the  gentleman,  angnly 
"i^  it  because  I  shut  my  door  against  a  score  or  two 
of  these  blood-thirsty  hypocrites'?" 

"  But  their  masters  can  aa  easily  send  a  regiment  or 
an  army,  if  they  will,"  replied  the  lady;  "and  what 
good  would  your  present  defence  do,  excepting  to 
exasperate  them  to  your  xrtter  destruction  ?" 

"Be  it  so,  Alice,"  replied  her  father ;  "I  have  lived 
my  time,  and  be\'ond  it.  I  have  outlived  the  kindest 
and  most  princelike  of  masters.  What  do  I  do  on  the 
earth  since  the  dismal  thirtieth  of  January*?  The  par- 
ricide  of  that  day  was  a  signal  to  all  true  servants  of 
Charles  Stewart  to  avenge  his  death,  or  die  us  sooo 
after  as  they  could  find  a  worthy  opportunity!** 

"Do  not  speak  thus,  sir,"  said  Alice  Lee ;  "it  does 
not  become  your  gravity  and  your  worth  to  throw 
away  that  life  which  may  yet  he  of  service  to.  your 
king  and  country,— it  will  not  and  cannot  always  be 
thus.  England  will  not  long  endure  the  rulers  which 
these  bad  times  have  asmgned  her.  In  the  mean  white 
—[here  a  few  Words  escaped  the  listener's  ears]— and 
beware  of    that  impatience,    which    makes    bad 

WOlW." 

"  Worse  f  exclaimed  the  impatient  old  man. 
**Whai  can  be  worse?  Is  it  not  at  the  worst  already 'r 
Will  not  these  people  expel  us  from  the  only  shelter 
we  have  left— dilapidate  what  remains  of  royal  pro- 
perty under  my  charge— make  the  palace  of^ princes 
into  a  den  of^  thieves,  and  then  wipe  their  mouths 
and  thank  God,  as  if  they  had  done  an  alms-dccd?'' 

"Still,"  said  his  daughter,  "there  is  hope  behind, 
and  I  trust  the  King  is  ere  this  out  of  their  reach— 
We  have  reason  to  think  well  of  my  brother  Albert*a 
safety." 

"  Ay.  Albert!  the!;e  again,"  said- the  old  man«  in  a 
tone  01  reproach ;  "  had  it  not  been  for  thy  entreatiei 
I  had  gone  to  Worcester  myself;  but  I  must  needs 
lie  here  like  a  worthless  hound  when  the  hunt  is  up. 
when  who  knows  what  service  I  might  have  shown  7 
Au  old  man's  head  is  sometimes  useful  when  hit 
arm  is  but  little  worth.  But  you  and  Albert  were  so 
desirous  that  he  should  go  ahjne— and  now,  who  can 
say  what  has  become  of  him  ?" 

*'  Nay,  nay,  father,"  said  Alice,  "  we  have  good  hope 
that  Albert  escaped  from  that  fatal  day;  young  Ab« 
ney  saw  him  a  mile  from  the  field." 

*^  Young  Abney  lied,  I  believe,'*  said  the  father,  m 
the  same  humour  of  contradiction—"  Younsp  Abney'e 
tongue  seems  quicker  than  his  hands,  but  lar  slower 
than  his  horse's  heels  when  he  leaves  the  roundheade 
behmd  him.  I  would  rather  Albert's  dead  body  were 
laid  between  Charles  and  Cromwell,  than  hear  he  fled 
as  early  as  young  Abney." 

"My  dearest  father,*'  said  the  young  lady,  weeping 
as  she  spoke,  "what  can  I  say  to  comfort  you  ?" 

"Comfort  me,  sa/st  thou,  giri?  I 'am  sipk  of  com- 
fbrt— an  hon<nirable  death,  with  the  ruins  of  Wood- 
stock for  my  monument,  were  the  only  comfort  to 
old  Henry  Lee.  Yes,  by  the  memory  of  my  fathers! 
I  will  tnnKc  good  the  Lodge  against  these  reb^lious 
robbers." 

"Yet  be  ruled,  dearest  fiither,"  said  the  maideT^ 
"  and  submit  to  that  which  we  cannot  gainsay.  My 
uncle  Everard" .  ,    .  , 

Here  thet)ld  man  caught  at  her  unfinished  worda. 
"Thy  uncle  Everard,  wench '—Well,  get  on.— What 
of  thy  precious  and  loving  uncle  Everard  ?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  she  said,  "if  the  subject  diapleasea 
you.". 

"Displeases  me?'*  he  replied,  "why  should  it  o»-. 
please  me  ?  or  if  it  did,  why  shouldst  thou,  or  anr 
one,  aflTect  to  care  afcut  it'f  What  is  it  that  hath 
happened  of  late  years— what  is  it  can  be  thought  to 
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happen  that  astrologer  cao  gueaa  at,  which  ean  giie 
oMsuretousT' 

"Fate,"  she  reolied,  "  may  have  m  store  the  joyfiil 
restoration  of  our  banished  Prince." 

" Too  late  for  my.  time,  Alice,''  said  the  knight :  "if 
there  be  such  a  white,  psge  in  the  heavenly  book,  it 
will  not  be  turned  until  long  after  my  day.— But  I  see 
thou  wouldet  escape  me.— In  a  word,  what  of  thy 
uncleEverard?"  ,      ^ 

/*Nay,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "^d  knows  I  would  rather 
b«  silent  for  ever,  than  speak  what  might,  as  you 
would  take  it,  add  to  your  present  distemperature." 

"  Disteraperature !"  said  tier  father;  " Ob,  thou  art 
a  sweet-lipped  physician,  and  wouldst,  I  warrant  me, 
drop  naught  but  sweet  balm,  and  honey,  and  oil,  on 
my  distemperature— if  that  is  the  phrase  for  an  old 
man'.s  ailment,  when  he  is  well  nigh  heart-broken.— 
Once  more,  what  of  thy  uncle  Everard  V* 

His  last  words  were  nttered  in  a  high  and  peevish 
tone  of  voice;  and  Alice  Lee  answered  her  father  in 
a  nnembling  and  submissive  tone. 
"I  only  meant  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  well  assured 

that  my  uncle  Everard,  when  we  quit  this  pl^ce" 

"That  is  to  say,  when  we  are  kicked  out  of  it  bv 
crop-eared  canting  villains  like  himself.— But  on  with 
thy  bountiful  uncle— what  will  he  do  1  vnH  he  give  us 
the  remains  of  his  worshipful  and  economical  house- 
keeping, the  fragmenU  of  a  thrice-sacked  capon 
twice-a-week,  and  a  plentiful  fast  on  the  other  five 
days  7— Will  ho  give  us  beds  beside  his  half-starved 
nags,  and  put  them  under  a  short  allowance  of  straw. 
that  his  sister's  husband— that  I  should  have  called 
my  deoeased  angel  by  sach  a  name !— and  his  sister's 
daoffhter,  may  not  sleep  on  the  stones?  Or  will  he 
■ena  us  a  noble  each,  with  a  warning  to  make  it  last, 
Ibr  be  had  never  known  the  ready-penny  so  hard  to 
come  by  ?  Or  what  else  will  your  uncle  Everard  do 
for  usi  Get  us  a  furlough  to  beg?  Why,  I  can  do 
that  without  him." 

"You  misconstrue  him  much."  answered  Alice, 
with  more  spirit  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed; 
"  and  would  you  but  question  your  own  heart,  you 
would  acknowledge— I  speak  with  reverence— that 
your  tongue  utiere  what  your  bett^  judgment  would 
disown.  My,  uncle  Everard  is  neither  a  miser  nor  a 
hypocrite,  neither  so  fond  of  the  goods  of  this  world 
that  he  would  not  supply  our  distresses  amply,  nor  so 
wedded  to  fanatical  ojAnious  as  to  exclude  charity 
for  other  sects  beside  bis  own." 

'  "Ay,  ay,  the  Church  of  England  isfitect  with  him, 
I  doubt  not,  and  perhaps  with  thee  too,  Alice,"  said  the 
knight.  "  What  is  a  Muggletonian,  or  a  Ranter,  or  a 
Brownist,  but  a  sectary?  and  thy  phrase  places  them 
sll,  with  Jack  Presbyter  himselL  on  the  same  footing 
with  our  learned  prelates  and  religious  clergy !  Such 
is  the  cant  of  the  day  thou  livestin,  and  why  shpuldst 
ihon  not  talk  Uke  one  of  the  wise  virgins  and  psalm- 
singing  sistersj  since,  though  thou  hast  a  profane  old 
cavalier  for  a  father,  thou  art  own  niece  to  pious  uncle 
Everard?" 

"  If  you  speak  thus,  my  dear  father,'*  said  Alice, 
"what  can  I  answer  you?  Hear  me  but  one  padent 
word,  and  I  shall  have  discharged  my  uncle  Everard's 
commission." 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  commission  then  ?  Surely,  I  suspected 
so  much  from  the  bsginning— nay,  have  some  sharp 
goeas  touching  the  ambassador  also.- Come,  madam 
the* mediator,  do  your  errand,  and  you.8hall  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  my  patience." 

"  Then,  sir,''^  replied  his  daughter,  "  my  uncle  Eve- 
rard desires  you  would  be  courteous  to  the  commis- 
sioners, who  come  here  to  sequestrate  the  parks  and 
the  property ;  or,  at  least,  heedfully  to  abstain  from  giv- 
ing them  obstacle  or  opposition :  it  can,  he  pays,  do  no 
good,  even  on  your  own  principles,  and  it  will  give  a 
pretext  for  proceeding  a^inst  you  as  one  jn  the  worat 
degree  of  malignity,  wmch  he  thinks  may  otherwise 
oe  prevented.  Nay,  he  has  ^ood  hope,  that  if  you 
(bliow  his  counsel,  the  committee  may,  through  the 
interest  he  possesses,  be  inclined  to  remove  the  se- 
questratbn  of  your  estate  on  a  moderate  fine.  'Thus 
says  my  uncle ;  and  having  communicated  his  advice, 
1  have  no  occasion  to  urge  your  patience  with  farther 
argument" 


"It  IS  wdl  thoa  doM  not,  AKea,"       

HeniY  Lee,  in  a  tone  of  soppresssd  anaer;  **ftr,hf 
the  blessed  Rood,  thou  hast  well  nigh  led  me  into  ths 
heresy  of  thinking  thee  no  daughter  of  mine.— Ahl 
my  beloved  companion^  who  art  now  far  from  the 
sorrows  and  cares  of  this  weary  world,  ooddsK  thee 
have  thought  that  the  daughter  thou  didst  dasp  le 
thy  bosom,  would,  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Joh^beoDe 
a  temptress  to  herfath^  in  thtf  hour  of  afiBicnoa,  asii 
recommend  to  him  to  make  his  conscicDce  tmckla  m 
his  interest  and  to  bee  back  at  the  bkiody  hands  <f 
his  master^s,  and  perhaps  his  son's  inmdenra,  a 
wretched  remnant  of  the  royal  property  be  has  bea 
robbed  of  1— Why,  wench,  if  I  must  beg,  thiok'st  thot 
I  will  sue  to  those  who  have  made  me  a  mendteaotl 
No.  I  will  never  show  my  gray  beard,  worn  in  aonov 
for  my  sovereign's  death,  move  the  oompaasMm  d 
some  proud  sequestrator,  who  perhaps  was  oneof  dK 
parricides.  No.  If  Henry  Lee  must  sue  for  food  it 
shall  be  of  some  sound  loyalist  like  himself  ^% 
having  but  half  a  loaf  remaining,  will  not 

less  refuse  to  share  it  with  him.    For  his  —^ , 

she  may  wander  her  own  way,  which  leads  bs-ioa 
refugee  with  her  wealthy  roundhead  kinafolk;  bstkt 
her  no  more  call  him  father,  whoae  hooeat  ' 
she  has  refused  to  share  1" 

"You  do  me  injustice,  sir,"  answered  the 
lady,  with  a  voice  animated  yet  faltermc;  "cniel  i^ 
iusdce.  God  knows,  your  wsy  is  my  w«y,  thoai^  ii 
lead  to  rain  and  heggtixy ;  and  while  you  tread  it,  mj 
arm  shall  support  you  while  you  will  aoocpc  aa  ana 
feeble." 

Ition  wonTst  me  girl"  answered  the  old  cava&o; 
"thou  word'st  me,  as  Will  Shakspeare  aaya-ika 
speakest  of  lending  me  thy  arm ;  but  thy  acort 
'  thought  is  thyself  to  nang  upon  Markham  EveraidV 

"My  father,  my  father,"  answered  Alice,  in  a  toBi 
of  deep  grief,  what  can  thus  have  altered  yonrdev 
judgment  and  kindly  heart  ?— Accursed  be  these  end 
commotions  I  not  only  do  they  destroy  nieo's  bodies 
but  thev  pervert  their  souls;  and  the  brav^  tbs 
noble,  the  generous,  become  suspicious,  harsh,  »d 
moan  I  Whyoipbraid  me  with  Markham  Evcnidi 
Have  I  seen  or  spoke  to  him  since  you  forbid  him  air 
company,  with  terms  less  kind— I  will  apeak  ii  uea 
—than  was  due  even  to  the  relauonship  betwixt  foal 
Why  think  I  would  sacrifice  to  that  young  man  nt 
duty  to  you  ?  Enow,  that  were  I  capable  of  saea 
criminal  weakness,  Maritham  Everard  were  the  fizsi 
to  despise  me  for  it."      , 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  but  she  eo^ 
not  hide  her  sobs,  nor  concesl  the  distiecs  they  inih 
mated.    The  old  man  was  moved. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  what  to  think  of  iL  iWi 
seem'st  sincere,  and  wert  ever  a  good  and  kiafir 
daughter— how  thou  hast  let  that  rebd  youth  cm* 
into  thy  heart  I  wot  not :  perhaps  it  is  a  ponishiaai 
on  me.  who  thought  theloyslty  of  my  house  was  Ifts 
undefiled  ^mine.  Vet  here  is  a  damned  aput,  and  aa 
the  fairest  gem  of  all— my  own  dear  Alice.  Bitfit 
not  weep— we  have  enough  to  vex  as.  Whcseiaitte 
Shakspeare  hath  it  :— 

— — '  G«Dtl«  daa^ier, 
OiY«  oven  war  onto  my  roagh  sflUn  « 
Put  rma  not  on  ttra  temper  of  the  tines. 
Nor  be,  Uke  tbem,  to  Ferer  Iwubiiwome.*  " 

"I  am  glad,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "to  he* 
you  quote  your  favourite  agam,  sir.  Our  little  jas 
are  ever  well  nigh  ended  when  Shakspeare  ooiBSiii 
play." 

His  book  was  the  closet-companion  of  my  Uec 
master,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee ;  '^after  the  BibK(v 
reverence  for  naming  them  together  I)  be  felt  mm 
comfort  in  it  than  in  any  other:  and  as  I  have  i' 
his  di^ase,  why,  it  ia  natural  I  should  take  iusfl- 
dne.  Albeit.  I  pretend  not  to  my  master's  act » 
explaining  the  dark  passages;  fori  am  bot  a  is* 
man,  and  rustically  brought  up  to  arms  sod  hoAnn^ 

"  You  have  seen  Shakspeare  yourseU^  miT*  taiioB 
young  lady. 

''SiUy  wench,"  replied  the  knight,  ''be  i&d  vha 
I  was  a  mere  child— thou  hast  hesira  me  say  so  istsg 
times ;  but  thou  wouldst  lead  the  old  man  awav  lass 
the  tender  subject.    Well,  though  I  am  not  hmd^l 
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ctn  shut  my  eyes  and  follow.  Ben  Johnson  I  knew, 
and  could  tell  thee  many  a  tale  of  our  meetings  at  the 
Mermaid,  where,  if  there  Was  much  wine,  there  was 
much  wit  also.  We  did  not  sit  blowing  tobacco  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  turning  up  the  whites  of  our 
eyes  as  we  turned  up  the  bottom  oi  the  wine-pot.  Old 
Ben  adopted  me  as  one  of  his  sons  in  the  muses.  I 
have  shown  you,  have  I  not,  the  verses,  *To  my  much 
beloved  son,  the  worshipful  Sir  Henry  Leeof  Ditchley, 
Knight  and  Baronet  r" 

"I  do  not  remember  them  at  present,  air,"  replied 
Alice. 

**I  fear  ye  lie,  wench,"  said  her  father:  "but  no 
matter— thou  canst  not  get  any  more  fooling  out  of 
me  just  now.  The  Evil  Spirit  hath  left  SauTfor  the 
present  We  are  now  to  think  what  is  to  be  done 
about  leaving  Woodstock— or  defending  it?" 

"My  dearest  father,"  said  Alice,  'Scan  you  still 
nomisn  a  moment's  hope  of  making  good  the  place  ?" 
"I  know  not,  wench,"  replied  Sir  Henry;  *'I 
would  fain  have  a  parting  blow  with  them,  'tis  cer- 
tain—and who  knows  where  a  blessing  may  alight  ? 
But  then,  my  poor  knaves  that  must  take  part  with 
ine  in  so  hopeless  a  quarrel— that  thought  hampers 
me,  I  confess." 

''Oh,  let  it  do  so,  air,"  replied  Alice;  "there  are 
soldiers  in  the  town,  and  there  are  three  r^iimenta  at 
Oxford!" 

"Ah,  poor  Oxford !"  exclaimed  Sh-  Henry,  whose 
vacillating  state  of  mind  was  turned  by  a  word  to 
any  new  subject  that  was  suggested,— "  Seat  of 
learning  and  loyalty!  these  rude  soldiers  are  unfit 
inmates  for  thy  learned  halts  and  poetical  bowers: 
bat  thy  pure  and  brilliant  lamp  shall  defy  the  foul 
breath  of  a  thousand  churls,  were  they  to  blow  at  it 
like  Boreas.  The  burning  hush  shall  not  be  con- 
sumed, even  by  the  heat  of  this  persecution." 

"True,  sir,"  said  Alice,  "and  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  recollect,  that  any  stirring  of  the  royalists  at  thia 
onoropitjous  moment  will  make  them  deal  yet  more 
harshly  with  the  University,  which  they  consider  as 
being  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing  which  moves  for 
the  King  in  these  parts." 

"It  is  true,  wench,"  replied  the  knight;  "and 
■mall  cause  would  make  the  villains  sequestrate  the 
poor  remains  which  the  civil  wars  have  left  to  the 
colleges.  That,  and  the  risk  of  my  poor  fellows- 
Well  ;  thou  hast  disarmed  me^  girl.  1  wdl  be  as  pa- 
tient and  calm  as  a  martyr." 

"Pray  God  you  keep  your  word,  sirT'  replied  his 
daughter;  "but  you  are  ever  so  much  moved  at  the 

sight  of  any  of  these  men,  that" 

^*  Would  you  make  a  child  of  me,  Alice T'  said  Sir 
Henry.  "Why,  know  vou  not  that  I  can  look  upon 
a  viper,  or  a  toad,  or  a  ounch  of  engendering  adders, 
without  any  worse  feeling  than  a  Itttle  disgust?  aiid 
though  a  roundhead,  and  especially  a  red-coat,  are  in 
my  opinwn  more  poisonous  than  vipers,  more  loath- 
some than  toads,  more  hateful  than  knotted  adders, 
fee  can  I  overcome  my  nature  so  far,  that  should  one 
i>f  them  appear  at  this  moment,  thyself  should  see 
liow  civilly  I  would  entreat  him." 

As  he  spoke,  the  military  preacher  abandoned  his 
leafy  screen,  and,  atalking  forward,  stood  unexpect- 
edly before  the  old  cavalier,  who  stared  at  him,  as  if 
be  had  thought  his  expressions  had  actually  raised 
the  devil. 

"Who  art  thou?"  at  length  said  Sir  Henry,  in  a 
raised  and  angry  voice,  while  his  daughter  clung  to 
MS  arm  in  terror,  little  confident  that  her  father's  pa- 
•ific  resolutions  would  abide  the  shock  of  this  unwel- 
lome  apparition. 

"  I  am  one,"  repfied  the  soldier,  "  who  neither  fear 
Ipr  shame  to  call  myself  a  poor  day-labourer  in  the 
iMat  work  of  England— umph!— Ay,  a  simple  and 
bcere  upholder  of  the  good  old  caiwe." 

"And  what  the  devil  do  you  seek  here?"  said  the 
id  knight,  fiercely. 

**Tlie  welcome  due  to  the  steward  of  the  Lords 

ibmmissioners,"  answered  the  soldier. 

"  Welcome  art  thou  as  salt  would  be  to  sore  eyes," 

bid  the  cavalier ;  "but  who  be  your  Commissioners, 

fesn  7" 

The  soldier  with  little  courtesy  held  out  a  scroll, 
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which  Sir  Hennr.took  from  him  betwixt  his  finger 
and  thumb,  as  if  it  were  a  letter  from  a  pest-house, 
and  held  it  at  as  much  distance  from  his  eyes,  aa  his 
purpose  of  reading  it  would  permit.  He  then  read 
aloud,  and  as  ho  named  the  parties  one  by  one,  he 
added  a  short  commentary  on  each  name,  addressed, 
indeed,  to  Alice,  but  in  such  a  tone  as  showed  he 
cared  not  for  its  being  heard  by  the  soldier. 

**  Desborough — the  ploughman  Desborough — as 
grovelling  a  clown  as  is  in  England— a  fellow  that 
would  be  best  at  home,  like  an  ancient  Scythian, 
under  the  dit  of  a  wagon— d—n  him.  Harrison,  a 
bloody-minded,  ranting  enthusiast,  who  read  the 
Bible  to  such  purpose,  that  he  never  lacked  a  text  to 
iusiify  a  murder— d—n  him  too.  BleUon—ti  true- 
dIuo  Commonwealth's  man,  one  of  Harrison's  Rota 
Club,  H*ith  his  noddle  full  of  newfangled  notions 
about  government,  the  clearest  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  the  tail  upon  the  head :  a  fellow  who  leaves 
you  the  statutes  and  law  of  Ola  England,  to  prate  of 
Rom<)  and  Greece— sees  the  Areopasus  in  Westmin- 
ster-Hall, and  takes  old  Noll  for  a  iloman  Consul— 
Adad,  he  is  like  to  prove  a  dictator  amongst  them  in- 
stead.   Never  mind— d—n  Bletson  too." 

"  Friend,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  wouM  willingly  be 
civiLbut  it  consists  not  with  my  duty  to  hear  these 
godly  men,  in  whose  service  I. am,, spoken  of  after 
this  ureverent  and  unbecoming  fashion.  And  albeit 
I  know  that  you  malignants  think  you, have  a  righ 
to  make  free  with  that  damnation,  which  you  seem 
to  use  as  your  own  portion,  yet  it  is  superfluous  te 
invoke  it  against  others,  who  have  better  hopes  in 
their  thooghts,  and  better  words  in  their  mouths." 

"Thou  art  but  a  canting  varlet,"  replied  theknight ; 
"  and  yet  thou  art  right  in  some  sense— for  it  is  super- 
fluQus  to  curse  men  who  already  are  damned  as  black 
as  the  smoke  of  hell  itself." 

"I  prithee  forbear,"  continued  the  soldier,  "for  man 
ners*  sake,  if  not  for  conscience— grisly  oaths  suit  ill 
with  gray  beards." 

"Nay,  that  is  truth,  if  the  devil  spoke  it,"  said  the 
knight:  "and  I  thank  Heaven  I  can  follow  good 
counsel,  though  old  Nick  ^ives  it.  And  so,  fnend, 
touching  these  same  Commissioners,  bear  them  tliis 
message ;  that  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  keeper  of  Woodstock 
Park,  with  right  of  waif  and  stray,  vert  and  venison, 
as  complete  as  any  of  them  have  to  their  estate— Uiat 
is,  if  they  possess  any  estate  but  what  they  have  gained 
by  plundering  honest  men.  Nevertheless,  he  wOlgive 
place  to  those  who  have  made  their  might  their  right, 
and  will  not  expose  the  lives  of  ^;ood  and  true  men, 
where  the  odds  are  so  much  agamst  them.  And  hs 
protests  that  he  makes  this  surrender,  neither  as  ac- 
knowledging of  these  so  termed  Commissioners,  nor 
as  for  his  own  individual  part  fearing  their  force,  but 
purely  to  avoid  the  loss  of  English  blood,  of  which  ec 
much  hath  been  spill  in  these  late  times." 

"  It  is  well  spoken,"  said  the  steward  of  the  Com 
missioners;  "and  tiierefore,  I  pray  you,  let  us  walk 
together  into  the  house,  that  thou  mayst  deliver  up 
unto  mo  the  vessels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
belonging  unto  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  who  committed 
them  to  thy  keeping.'^  . 

"What  vessels?''  exclaimed  the  fieiyold  knight; 
"  and  belonging  to  whom  ?  Unbaptized  dog,  speak 
civil  of  the  Martyr  in  my  presence,  or  I  will  do  a  deed 
misbecoming  of  me  on  that  caitifl  corpse  of  thine  I"— 
And  shakinjg  his  daughter  from  his  right  aim,  the  old 
man  laid  his  hand  on  his  rapier. 

His  antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  kept  his  temper 
completely,  and  waving  hia  hand  to  add  impresoon 
to  his  speech,  he  said,  with  a  calmneas  which  aggra- 
vated Sir  Henry's  wrath.  "  Nay,  good  friend,  I  pnthes 
be  still,  and  brawl  not— it  becomes  not  gray  hairaand 
fiaeble  arms  to  rail  and  rant  like  drunkards.  Put  ms- 
not  to  u.«e  the  carnal  weapon  in  mine  own  defenffio,. 
but  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Seest  thou  nol  thai 
the  Lord  hath  decided  this  great  controversy  in  iavour 
of  us  and  ours,  against  thee  and  thine?  Wherefore 
render  up  thy  stewardship  peacefully,  and  deliver  up 
to  me  the  chattels  of  the  Man,  Charles  Stewart." 

"  Patience  is  a  good  nag,  but  she  will  bolt,"  said  the 
knight,  unable  longer  to  rem  in  his  wrath.  Hepluckad 
his  sheathed  rapier  from  his  side,  struck  the  soUmt  « 
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aevrtre  blow  with  it,  and  instantly  diAwmg  it,  and 
thfowinjf  the  scabbard  over  the  trees,  placed  himself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  with  his  sword's  point  within 
half  a  yard  of  the  steward's  body.  The  latter  stepped 
back  with  activity,  threw  his  long  cloak  from  his 
•houldera,  and  drawing  his  long  tuck,  stood  upon  his 
guard.  The  swords  cFashed  smartly  together,  whue 
Alice,  in  her  terror,  screamed  wildly  for  afisistance. 
Rut  the  combat  was  of  short  duration.  The  old  cava- 
lier had  attacked  a  man  as  cunning  of  fence  as  he 
himself  or  a  little  more  so,  and  possessing  all  the 
strength  and  activity  of  which  time  had  deprived  Sir 
Henry,  and  the  calmness  which  the  other  had  lost  in 
his  passion.  They  had  scarce  exchanged  three  passes 
ere  the  sword  of  the  knight  flew  up  in  the  air.  as  if  it 
had  gone  in  search  of  the  scabbard;  and,  burning 
with  shame  and  anger,  Sir  Henry  stood  disarmed,  at 
the  mercy  of  his  antagonist.  The  republican  showed 
no  purpose  of  abusing  his  victory;  nor  did  he;,  either 
dunng  the  combat,  or  after  the  victory  was  won,  in 
any  respect  alter  the  sour  and  grave  composure  which 
reigned  upon  his  countenance— a  combat  of  life  and 
death  seemed  to  him  a  thing  as  familiar,  and  as  little 
to  be  feared,  as  an  ordinary  oout  with  foils. 

"Thou  art  delivered  into  my  hands,"  he  said.  "  and 
bjr  the  law  of  arms  I  might  smite  thee  under  the  fifth 
rib,  even  as  Asahel  was  struck  dead  by  Abner,  the«on 
of  Ner,  as  he  followed  the  chase  on  the  hill  of  Aramah, 
that  lieth  before  Oiah,  in  the  wayof  the  wilderness  of 
Gibeon :  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  spill  thy  remaining 
drops  of  blood.  True  it  is,  thou  art  the  captive  of  my 
sword  and  of  my  spear;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  there 
may  be  a  turning  from  thine  evil  ways,  and  a  retum- 
mg  to  those  which  are  good,  if  the  Lord  enlatge  thy 
date  for  repentance  and  amendment,  wherefore  should 
it  be  shortened  by  a  poor  sinful  mortal,  who  is,  speak- 
ing truly,  but  thy  fellow  worm  7" 

Sir  Henry  Lee  remained  still  confused,  and  unable 
to  answer,  when  there  arrived  a  fourth  person,  whom 
the  cries  of  Alice  had  summoned  to  the  spot.  This 
was  Joceline  JolifTe,  one  of  the  under-keepers  of  the 
walk,  who,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  brandished  his 
quartersta^  a  weapon  from  which  he  never  parted, 
and  having  made  it  describe  the  figure  of  eight  in  a 
flourish  through  the  air,  would  have  brought  it  down 
with  a  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  steward,  had 
not  Sir  Henry  interposed. 

"We  must  trail  hats  now,  Joceline— our  time  of 
shouldering  them  is  past.  It  skills  not  striving  against 
the  stream— the  devil  rules  the  roast,  and  makes  our 
slaves  our  tutors." 

At  this  moment  another  auxiliary  rnshed  out  of  the 
thicket  to  the  knight's  assistance.  It  was  a  large 
wolf-dog,  in  strength  a  niastifl*,  in  form  and  almost 
in  fleetness  a  greyhound.  Bevis  was  the  noblest  of 
the  kinj  which  ever  pulled  down  a  stag,  tawny-colour^ 
ed  like  a  lion,  with  a  black  muzzle  and  black  feet,  just 
edged  with  a  tine  of  white  round  the  toes.  He  was 
as  tractable  as  he  was  strong  and  bold.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  rush  upon  the  soldier,  the  words,  "Peace, 
Bevts !"  from  S[t  Henry,  converted  the  lion  into  a 
lamb,  and,  instead  of  pulling  the  soldier  down,  he 
wadLed  round  and  round,  and  snufl*ed,  as  if  using  all 
his  sagacity  to  discover  who  the  stranger  coula  be, 
towards  whom,  though  of  so  questionable  an  appear- 
ance, ho  was  enjoined  forbearance.  Apparently  he 
was  satisfied,  for  he  laid  aside  his  doubtful  and  threat- 
ening demonstrations,  lowered  his  ears,  smoothed 
down  his  bristles,  and  wagged  his  tail. 

Sir  Henry,  who  had  great  respect  for  the  sagacity 
of  his  favounte,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Alice,  "  fievia 
is  of  thy  opinion,  and  counsels  submission.  There  is 
the  finger  of  Heaven  in  this  to  punish  the  pride,  ever 
the  fault  of  our  house.— Fnend,"  he  conbnued,  ad- 
Jressing  the  soldier,  "  thou  hast  given  the  finishing 
touch  U  a  lesson,  which  ten  years  of  constant  mis- 
fiirtiinc  have  been  unable  fully  to  teach  me.  Thou 
hast  distinctly  shown  me  the  folly  of  thinking  that  a 
good  cause  can  s:r«ngthen  a  weak  arm.  GocTforgive 
me  tor  the  thought,  but  I  could  almost  turn  inndel, 
and  believe  that  Heaven's  blessinggoes  ever  with  the 
longest  sword ;  but  it  will  nut  be  always  thus.  God 
knows  his  time.— Reach  me  my  Toledo,  Jooetine, 
fonder  It  bes ;  and  *he  scabbard,  see  where  it  hangs 


on  the  tree.— Do  not  pull  at  mv  cioak,  Alice,  and  look 
so  miserably  frightened ;  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  be- 
take mc  to  bright  stocf  again,  I  promise  thee.— For 
thee,  good  fellow,  I  thank  thee,  and  will  make  way 
for  thy  masters  without  farther  dispute  or  ceienxmy. 
Joceline  Jolifle  is  nearer  thy  d<^ee  than  I  am,  and 
will  make  surrender  to  thee  of  the  Lodge  and  hooae- 
hold  stufll— Withhold  nothing,  Jolifle— -let  them  have 
all.  For  me,  I  will  never  cross  the  threshold  again— 
but  where  to  rest  for  a  night  7  I  would  trouble  noons 
in  Woodstock— hum— ay— it  shall  be  so.  Alice  sod 
I,  Joceline,  will  go  down  to  thy  hut  by  Roeamootf s 
Well ;  we  will  borrow  the  shelter  of  thy  roof  for  oa*^ 
night  at  least ;  thou  wilt  give  us  welcome,  wilt  iboa 
not  7— How  now— a  clouded  brow  7* 

Joceline  certainly  looked  embarrsssed,  directed  first 
a  glance  to  Alice,  then  looked  to  heaven,  tbca  to  earth, 
and  last  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  honzon,  and  iba 
murmured  out,  "  Certainly— without  question — ai^ 
he  but  run  down  to  put  the  house  in  order." 

"Order  enough— order  enough— for  thoee  that  may 
soon  be  glad  of  clean  straw  in  a  bam,"  said  toe 
knight ;  *n>ut  if  thou  hast  an  ill-will  to  harbour  aof 
obnoxious  or  malignant  persons,  as  the  phrase  goe^ 
never  shame  to  speak  it  out,  man.  'Tis  true,  I  took 
thee  up  when  thou  wert  but  a  ragged  Robin.*  made  a 
keeper  of  thee,  and  so  forth.  What  of  t  hat  7  Saikn 
think  no  longer  of  the  wind  than  when  it  Ibrwanb 
them  on  the  voyage— thy  betters  turn  with  the  ttk^ 
why  should  not  such  a  poor  knave  as  thou  ?" 

*''^GK>d  pardon  your  honour  for  your  harsh  jod^ 
ment !"  said  Joliffe.  "The  hut  is  yours,  such  as  it  t^ 
and  should  be  were  it  a  kin^s  palace,  as  I  wtsfa  k 
were,  even  for  your  honours  sake,  and  Mistress 
Atice  s— only  I  could  wish  your  honour  would  con- 
descend to  let  me  step  down  before,  in  caae  any 
neighbour  be  there— oi^-or— just  to  put  matters  some- 
thing into  order  for  Mistress  Alice  and  your  honour— 
just  to  make  things  something  seemly  and  shapeljr." 

"Not  a  whit  necessary,"  said  the  knight,  wfaik 
Alice  had  much  trouble  in  oonceakng  her  amtatkn. 
"If  thy  matters  are  unseemly,  they  are  fitter  for  a  de- 
feated Rnight— if  they  are  unshapely,  why,  thelikerto 
the  rest  ofa  world,  which  is  alf  uhshaped.  Go  duM 
with  that  man.— What  is  thy  name,  friend  7" 

"  Joseph  Tomkins  is  my  name  in  the  fle^**  saki 
the  Steward.  "  Men  call  me  honest  Joe,  and  TVnaif 
Tomkins." 

"If  thou  hast  deserved  such  names,  consideraig 
what  trade  thou  hast  driven,  thou  art  a  jewel  in- 
deed," said  the  knight:  "yet  if  thou  hast  not,  never 
bluah  for  the  matter,  Joseph,  for  if  thou  art  not  ia 
truth  honest,  thou  hast  all  the  better  chance  to  keep 
the  fame  of  it— the  title  and  the  thing  itself  have  loa|i 
walked  separate  wave.  Farewell  to  thee,— «nd  ftn- 
well  to  fair  Woodstock  V* 

So  saying,  the  old  knight  turned  round,  and,  imQins 
his  daughter's  arm  through  his  own,  they  walked  on- 
ward into  the  forest,  in  the  same  manner  in 
they  were  introduced  to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Now,  ye  wild  bladet,  that  main  loo«  is 
To  vapour  fbrth  Uie  acu  of  thi*  »ad  aire. 
Stout  Edtehill  fi«bt,  the  Nowtmriaand  tba  West. 
Aod  northern  claaheB,  whera  jrou  Rlill  fousht  ticst; 
Your  •InuifB  etcapea,  your  dantan  void  or  Iter, 
Whan  bttlleu  flew  between  the  bead  aod  ear. 
Whether  yon  fought  by  Danuse  or  tb»  Spirit, 
Of  jou  I  qpeak. 


Joseph  Touhciks  and  Jolifle  the  keeper  remained  ftr 
some  time  in  silence,,  as  they  stood  together  looUtf 
along  the  path  in  which  the  figures  of  the  Knight  «t 
Ditcbley  and  pretty  Mistress  Alice  had  disappeani 
behind  the  trees.  They  then  gazed  on  each  other  is 
doubt,  as  men  who  scarce  knew  whether  they  ssosd 
on  hostile  or  on  friendly  terms  togeth^  and  were  at 
s  loss  how  to  open  a  conversation.  Tney  heard  As 
kniglits  whistle  summon  Bens ;  but  though  thegocd 
hound  turned  his  head  and  pricked  his  ears  at  thi 

*  The  keeper's  followora  in  the  New  Foraet  an 
popular  langiuffaiacffed  Bobbiu. 
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d,  yet  he  dm  not  obor  the  call,  bat  continaed  to 

nufl* around  Joseph  TomKinfli*s  cloak. 
^  Thou  art  a  rare  one,  I  fear  me,"  said  the  keeper, 

looking  to  his  new  acquaintance.    *'  I  have  beard  of 

men  who  have  charms  to  steal  both  dqcs  and  deer." 
"Trouble  not  thyself  about  my  qualities,  friend," 

said  Joseph  TomkinSi "  but  bethink  thee  of  doing  thy 

master's  bidding." 
Joceline  did  not  immediately  answer,  bat  at  length, 

as  if  in  sign  of  truce,  stuck  the  end  of  his  quarterstan' 

upright  in  the  ground,  and  leant  upon  it  as  he  said 
gniffly,— "  So,  my  tough  old  knight  and  you  were  at 
drawn  bilbo,  by  way  ofaftemoon  service^  sirprcaclier 
—Well  for  yon  I  came  not  up  till  the  blades  were 
done  jingling,  or  I  had  rung  even-song  upon  your 
pate.'^ 

The  Independent  smiled  grimly  as  he  replied, "  Nay, 
friend,  it  is  well  for  thyself,  for  never  should  sexton 
have  been  better  paid  for  the  knell  be  tolled.  Never- 
theless, why  should  there  be  war  betwixt  us,  or  my 
hand  be  against  thee?  Thoa  art  but  a  poor  knave, 
doing  tby  master's  order,  nor  have  I  any  desire  that 
my  own  blood  or  thine  should  be  shed  touching  this 
matter  Thoa  art,  I  understand,  to  give  me  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Palace  of  Woodstock,  so  called— 
though  there  is  now  no  palace  in  England,  no,  nor 
sbalfbe  m  the  days  that  come  after,  until  we  shall 
enter  the  palace  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  reign 
of  the  Saints  shall  commence  on  earth." 

**  Pretty  well  b^gun  afaready,  friend  Tomkins,"  said 
the  keeper ;  "  you  are  little  abort  of  being  kings  al- 
ready upon  the  matter  as  it  now  stands  $  and  for  your 
Jenisalem  I  wot  not,  but  Woodstock  is  a  pretty  nest- 
egg  to  begin  with.— well,  will  you  shog— will  you  on 
—will  vou  take  sasine  and  livery  7— you  heard  my 
nrders." 

"Umph— I  know  not,"  said  Tomkins.  '*I  must 
iMwane  of  ambuscades,  and  I  am  alone  here.  More- 
>ver  it  is  the  High  Thanksgiving  appointed  by  Par- 
liament, and  owned  to  by  tbe  army— also  the  old  roan 
ind  the  young  woman  may  want  to  recover  some  of 
tbeir  clothes  and  personal  property,  and  I  would  not 
that  they  were  balked  on  my  account.  Wherefore, 
f  thou  wilt  deliver  me  possession  to-morrow  mom- 
nsL  it  shall  be  done  in  personal  presence  of  my  own 
biiowers,  and  of  the  Piresbyterian  man  the  Mayor,  so 
iiat  the  transfer  may  be  made  before  witnesses; 
ivhereas,  were  there  none  with  us  but  thou  to  deliver, 
lod  1  to  take  possession,  the  men  of  Belial  might  say, 
jSo  to,  Trusty  Tomkins  hath  been  an  Edomite— 
honest  Joe  hath  been  as  an  Ishmaelite,  rising  up  early 
ind  dividing  the  spoil  with  them  that  servecT the  Man 
-yea,  they  that  wore  beards  and  green  jerkins,  as  in 
eniembrance  of  the  Man  and  of  bis  government." 

Joceline  fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  upon  the  soldier 
IS  be  spoke,  as  if  in  design  to  discover  whether  there 
dras  fair  pUy  in  his  minoor  not  He  then  applied  his 
ive  fingers  to  scratch  a  large  shock  head  of  hair,  as 
f  that  operation  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  come 
o  a  conclusion.  "  This  is  all  fair  sounding,  brother," 
laid  he ;  "  but  I  tell  you  plainly,  there  are  some  silver 
nogs,  and  platters,  and  flagons,  and  so  forth,  in  yon- 
ier  hoase,  which  have  survived  the  general  sweep 
hat  sent  all  our  plate  to  the  smelting-pot,  to  put  our 
might's  troop  on  horseback.  Now,  if  thou  takest 
lot  these  off'  my  hand,  I  may  come  to  trouble,  since 
t  may  be  thought  I  have  minished  their  numbers.— 
Whereas,  I  being  as  honest  a  fellow** 

**  Aa  ever  stole  venison."  said  Tomkios— **  nay,  I  do 
iwe  thee  an  interruption." 

**"  Qo  to,  then,"^  replied  the  keeper:  "if  a  stag  may 
lave  come  to  mischance  in  my  walk,  ii  was  no  way 
n  the  oonrse  of  dishonesty,  but  merely  to  keep  my 
•Id  dame's  pan  from  rusting ;  but  for  silver  porrin- 
|era,  tankards,  and  such  lik&  I  would  as  soon  have 
[mnk  the  melted  silver,  as  stolen  the  vessel  made  out 
f  iL  So  that  I  would  not  wish  blame  ot  suspicion  fell 
•n  me  in  this  matter.  And  therefore,  if  you  will  have 
he  things  rendered  even  now,— why  so— and  if  not, 
lold  me  olameless." 

"Ay,  truly?"  said  Tomkins;  "and  who  is  to  hold 
ne  blameless,  if  they  should  see  cause  to  think  any 
bing  minished  1  Not  the  right  worehipful  Ck>mmis- 
loneni,  to  whom  the  property  of  the  estate  is  as  their 
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own ;  therefore,  as  thou  say'st  we  moBt  walk  wanly 
in  the  matter.  To  lock  up  the  house  and  leave  i^ 
were  but  the  work  of  simple  ones.  What  say'st  thoa 
to  spend  the  night  there,  and  then  norbins  can  be 
touched  without  the  knowledge  of  us  both  V 

"Why,  concerning  that."  answered  the  keeper,  "I 
should  be  at  my  hut  to  make  matters  somewhat  oon" 
formable  for  the  old  knight  and  Mistress  Alice,  for 
my  old  dame  Joan  is  something  dunny,  and  w2l 
scarce  know  how  to  manage— and  yet,  to  speak  tiho 
truth,  by  the  mass  I  would  rather  not  see  Sir  Henrr 
to-night,  since  what  has  happened  to-day  hath  roused 
his  spleen,  and  it  is  a  pei  adventure  he  may  have  met 
something  at  the  hut  which  will  scarce  tend  to  cool  it." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Tomkin&  "that,  being  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  grave  and  goodly  presence,  he  shonki 
be  such  a  malignant  cavalier,  and  that  he  should,  lika 
the  rest  of  that  generation  of  vipers,  have  dolhai 
himsdf  with  curses  as  with  a  garment." 

"  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tough  okl  kniflht 
hath  a  habit  of  swearing,"  said  the  keeper,  giinnmg 
at  a  pun,  which  has  been  repeated  since  his  timet 
"but  who  can  help  it?  it  comes  of  use  and  wonU 
Were  you  now,  in  your  bodily  self,  to  iii^t  suddenly  on 
a  Maypole,  with  all  the  blithe  morris-dancen  prank- 
ing around  it  to  the  merry  pipe  and  tabor,  with  belk 
jingling,  ribands  fluttering,  lads  frisking  and  langk^ 
ing,  lasses  leaping  till  you  might  see  when  the  scar- 
let carter  fastened  the  Ught-blue  hose,  I  think  sofne 
feehng,  resembling  either  natural  sociality,  or  okl  use 
and  wont,  would  get  the  better,  friend,  even  of  thy 
gravity,  and  thou  wouUst  fling  thy  cuckoMy  steeple- 
hat  one  way,  and  that  blood-thirsty  long  sword  amn 
ther,  and  trtp,  like  the  noodlcb  of  Hogs-Norton,  whan 
the  pigs  play  on  the  organ.^ 

The  Independent  turned  fiercely  round  on  the  keep- 
er, and  replied^  "How  now,  Mr.  Green  Jerkin?  what 
language  is  this  to  one  whose  hand  is  at  the  plonghl 
I  advise  thee  to  put  curb  on  thy  tongue,  leal  tlly  rib* 
pay  the  forieit" 

'^Ndy,  do  not  take  the  high  tone  with  rae,  brother." 
answered  Joceline ;  "  remember  thou  hast  not  the  cm 
knight  of  sixty-five  to  deal  with,  but  a  fellow  aa  bit- 
ter and  prompt  aa  thyself— it  may  be  a  little  more  a» 
younger,  at  all  events— and  prithee,  why  shonldat 
thou  take  such  umbrage  at  a  Majri>olef  I  would 
thou  hadst  known  one  Phil  Hazekime  of  these  part* 
—He  was  the  best  morris-dancer  betwixt  Oxfota  and 
Burford." 

"The  more  shame  to  him,"  answered  the  In^ 
pendent ;  "  and  I  trust  he  has  seen  the  error  <xf  hi* 
ways,  and  made  himself  (as,  if  a  man  of  action,  bd 
eaeuy  might)  fit  for  better  company  than  wood- 
hunters,  deer-stealers.  Maid  Marions,  swash-buck- 
lers, deboshed  revellers,  bloody  brawlers,  maskeiv 
and  mummers,  lewd  men  ana  lif~ht  women.  Soolm 
and  fiddlers,  and  carnal  s^-pleaseno^  every  dfeaerip- 
tion." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  keeper,  "you  are  out  c^  brsatb 
in  time :  for  here  we  ^tand  before  the  frunoub  Hay> 
pole  of  Woodstock." 

They  paused  in  an  open  space  of  meadow-lanji, 
beautifully  skirted  by  lange  oaks  and  sycamores,  one 
of  which,  as  king  of  the  forest,  stood  a  little  detached 
from  the  rest,  as  if  scorning  the  vicinity  of  any  rivaL 
It  was  scathed  and  gnarled  in  the  branches^  but  the 
immense  trunk  still  showed  to  what^ganticsize  th* 
monarch  of  the  forest  can  attain  m  the  groves  of 
merry  England. 

"  That  is  called  the  King's  oak,"  said  Joceline  | 
"  the  oldest  men  of  Woodstock  know  not  how  old  it 
is ;  they  say  Henry  used  to  ait  under  it  with  fair  Ro- 
samond, and  see  the  lasses  dance,  and  the  lads  of  the 
village  ran  races,  and  wrestle  for  belts  orbonneta.'* 

"I  nothing  doubt  it,  friend,"  said  Tomkins;  "a 
tyrant  and  a  nariot  were  fitting  patron  and  patronese 
for  such  vanities." 

"  Thou  mayst  say  thy  say,  friend,"  replied  the  keeper, 
"so  thou  lettest  me  say  mine.  There  stands  the 
Maypole,  as  thou  seest,  half  a  flight-shot  finom  the 
King's  Oak  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow.  The  Xing 
gave  ten  shillings  from  the  customs  of  Woodstock  to 
make  a  new  one  yeariy,  besides  a.tree  fitted  for  the 
purpose  out  of  the  forest.  Now  it  is  waiped,  and 
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witherei  and  twisted,  Kke  a  wasted  brieF-rod.  The 
groen,  too,  used  to  be  close-Bhaved,  and  rolled  till  it 
was  smooth  as  a  veWet  mantle— now  it  is  rough  and 

"mil,  well  friend  Joceline,"  said  the  Independ- 
ent, "but  where  was  the  edification  of  all  this— 
what  use  of  doctrine  could  be  derived  from  a  pipe  and 
tabor  1  or  was  therB  ever  aught  like  wisdom  in  a  bag- 

^You  may  ask  better  scholars  that,"  said  Jooe- 
jne;  "but  methinks  men  cannot  be  always  grave 
and  with  the  hat  over  their  brow.  A  young  maiden 
will  laugh  as  a  tender  flower  will  blow— ay,  and  a  lad 
vnli  Uke  her  the  better  for  it ;  just  as  the  same  blithe 
Spring  that  makes  the  young  birds  whistla  bids  the 
bfithefawne  skip.  There  have  come  worse  days  since 
the  jolly  old  times  have  gone  by  ;->I  tell  thee,  that  in 
the  holydays  which  you,  Mr.  Longsword,  have  put 
down,  I  have  seen  this  jneensward^alive  with  merry 
maidens  and  manly  fellows.  The  good  old  rector 
himself  thought  it  was  no  sin  to  come  for  a  while  and 
look  on,  and  nis  goodly  cassock  and  scarf  kept  us  all 
in  good  onler,  and  taught  us  to  limit  our  mirth  with- 
in the  bounds  of  discretion.  We  might,  it  may  be, 
crack  a  broad  jest,  or  pledge  a  friendly  cup  a  turn  too 
often,  but  it  was  in  mirth  and  ^ood  neighbourhood^ 
Ay,  and  if  there  was  a  bout  at  smgle-stick,  or  a  belly- 
fill  of  boxing,  it  was  all  for  love  and  kindness :  and 
better  a  few  dry  blows  in  drink,  than  the  bloody  do- 
ings we  have  had  in  sober  earnest,  since  the  presby- 
tars  cap  got  above  the  bishop's  mitre,  and  we  ex- 
dianged  our  goodly  rectora  and  learned  doctors, 
whose  sermons  were  all  bolstered  up  with  as  much 
Greek  and  Latin  as  might  have  confounded  the  devil 
himself;  for  weavere  and  cobblers,  and  such  other 
pulpit  volunteers,  as— as  we  heard  this  morning— It 
VSlout." 

"  Well,  friend,''  said  the  Independent,  with  patience, 
•caroely  to  have  been  eimected,  "I  quarrel  not  with 
thee  for  nauseating  my  doctrine.  If^  thine  ear  is  so 
ranch  tickled  with  tabor  tunes  and  morris  tripping, 
truly  it  is  not  likely  thou  shouldst  find  pleasant  savour 
in  more  wholesome  and  sober  food.— But  let  us  to 
the  Lodge,  that  we  may  go  about  our  business  there 
b^bre  the  sun  sets." 

"Troth,  and  that  may  be  advisable  for  more  rea- 
sons than  one,"  said  the  sener ;  "  for  there  have  been 
tales  about  the  Lodge  which  have  made  men  afeard 
to  harbour  there  after  nightfall." 

"  Were  not  yon  old  knight,  and  yonder  damsel  his 
daogl^ter,  wont  to  dwell  there  1"  said  the  Independenu 
**Bfy  mibrmation  said  so." 

"Ay,  truly  did  they,"  said  Joceline;  "and  while 
they  kept  a  iollsr  household^  all  went  well  enough ; 
Ibr  nothing  Danishes  fear  hke  good  ale.  But  siter 
the  beet  of  our  men  went  to  the  wars,  and  were  slain 
at  Naseby  fight,  thev  who  were  left  found  the  Lodge 
more  bnesome,  and  the  old  knight  has  been  much 
deserted  of  his  servants  :-*marry,  it  might  be,  that  he 
has  lacked  silver  of  late  to  pay  groom  and  lackey." 

"A  potential  reason  for  the  diminution  of  a  house- 
hold.*' said  the  soldier. 

"Right,  sir,  even  so,"  replied  the  keeper.  "They 
Boke  of  steps  in  the  great  gallery,  heaiti  by  dead  of 
the  night,  and  voices  that  wnispered  at  noon  in  the 
matted  chambere :  and  the  servants  pretended  that 
these  things  scared  them  away;  but  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, when  Martinmas  and  Whitsuntide  came  round 
without  a  pennv-fee,  the  old  blue-bottles  of  serving- 
msn  began  to  think  of  creeping  elsewhere  before  the 
iroat  chilled  them— No  devil  so  linghtful  as  that  which 
dances  in  the  pocket  where  there  is  no  cross  to  keep 
him  out" 

"You  were  reduced,  then,  to  a  petty  household T' 
■aid  the  Independent 

"  Ay,  many,  were  we,"  said  Joceline ;  "  but  we  kept 
some  half-score  together,  what  with  blue-bottles  in 
the  Lodge,  what  with  green  oaterodlan  of  die  chase, 
hks  urn  who  is  youra  to  command  {  we  stuck  together 
ull  we  found  a  call  to  take  a  morning's  ride  some- 
where or  other." 

"To  the  town  of  Worcester,"  said  the  soldier, 
you  wen  crushed  like  vermin  and  palmer 
MfOuareT' 


"  You  may  say  your  pleasure,"  rcnlied  the  keeperi 
"ril  never  oontndict  a  man  who  has  got  my  besd 
under  his  belt  Our  backs  are  at  the  wall,  or  yoi 
would  not  be  here." 

"  Nay,  friend,"  said  the  Independent,  "  thon  ridkett 
nothing  by  thy  freedom  and  tnist  in  roe.  I  caa  bi 
ban  camarado  to  a  good  soldier,  akhoogh  I  iam 
striven  with  him  even  to  the  going  down  of  the  son.— 
But  here  we  are  in  front  of  the  Lodge." 

They  stood  accordingly  in  front  of  the  old  Gothic 
building,  irregularly  constructed,  and  at  different  times, 
as  the  humour  of  the  English  monarcha  led  them  lo 
taste  the  pleasures  of  Woodstock  Chase,  and  to  mskt 
such  improvements  for  their  own  accommodation  is 
the  increasing  luxury  of  each  age  roqoired.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  structure  had  been  named  by  tradi- 
tion Fair  Rosamond's  Tower ;  it  was  a  small  turret 
of  great  height,  with  narrow  windows,  and  walls  of 
massive  thickness.  The  tower  had  no  opening  is 
the  ground,  or  means  of  descending,  a  great  pan  «f 
the  Tower  portion  being  solid  masoo-worfc.  It  ww 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  accessible  only  bra 
sort  of  small  drawbridge,  which  might  be  droppea  at 
pleasure  from  a  little  portal  near  the  summit  of  die 
turret,  to  the  battlements  of  another  tow«r  of  ihs 
same  construction,  but  twenty  feet  lower,  and  eoa- 
taining  only  a  winding  stsircase,  called  in  Woodstock 
Love's  Laader ;  because  it  is  said,  that  by  ascendiag 
this  staircase  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  then  mak- 
ing use  of  the  drawbridge,  Henry  obtained  access  to  ifas 
chamber  of  his  paramour. 

This  tradition  had  been  keenly  impugned  by  Dt 
Rochecliile,  the  former  rector  of  Woodstock,  whs 
insisted,  that  what  was  called  Rosamond's  Tow^ 
was  merely  an  interior  keep,  or  citadel,  to  which  the 
lord  or  warden  of  the  castle  might  retreat,  whea 
other  points  of  safety  failed  him;  and  either  pro- 
tract his  defences  or  at  the  worst,  stipulate  for  rea- 
sonable terms  or  surrender.  The  people  of  Wood- 
stock, jealous  of  their  ancient  traditions,  did  not 
relish  this  new  mode  of  explaining  them  away; 
and  it  is  even  said,  that  the  Mavor,  whom  we  have 
already  introduced,  became  Presbyterian  in  revenge 
of  the  doubts  cast  by  the  rector  upon  this  importaBt 
subject,  rather  choosing  to  give  \xp  the  Litmwy  thaa 
his  fixed  belief  in  Rosamond's  Tower,  and  JLefWs 
Ladder. 

The  rest  of  the  Lod^e  was  of  considerable  extent, 
and  of  different  ages ;  comprehenuing  a  nest  of  htde 
courts,  surrounded  by  buildings  which  corresponded 
with  each  other,  sometimes  within -doore,  sometioies 
by  crossing  the  courts,  and  frequently  in  both  wafi. 
The  different  heights  of  the  buildinei  annoaneed 
that  they  could  only  be  connected  oy  the  usoa) 
variety  of  staircases,  which  exercised  the  limbs  of  oor 
anoestore  in  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  and 
seem  sometimes  to  have  been  contrived  for  no  other 
purpose. 

'The  varied  and  multiplied  fronts  of  this  irregalsr 
building  were,  as  Dr.  RochecIifTe  was  wont  to  say,  an 
absolute  banquet  to  the  arehitectural  antiqaary,  as 
they  certainly  contained  specimens  of  every  style 
which  existed,  from  the  pure  Norman  of  Hcoitt  ef 
Anjou,  down  to  the  composite,  half  Gothic  half  €»» 
sical  architecture  of  Elnabeth  and  her  successor. 
Accordingly,  the  rector  was  himself  ss  much  enamoiv- 
ed  of  Woodstock  as  ever  was  Henry  of  Pair  Roes- 
mond ;  and  as  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Henry  Lee  per- 
mitted him  entrance  at  all  times  to  the  Royal  Low 
he -used  to  spend  whole  days  in  wandering  abom  ^ 
antique  apartments,  examining,  measuring^  stndyinc 
and  findmg  out  excellent  reasons  for  archiiectnni 
peculiarities,  which  probablv  only  owed  their  exig- 
ence to  the  tteakish  fancy  ofa  Gothic  artist  Bat  the 
old  antiquarian  had  been  expelled  from  his  living bf 
the  intolerance  and  troubles  of  the  times,  and  his  sao- 
oessor,  Neheroiah  Holdenough,  wouH  have  consid* 
ered  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  profane  acsi^ 
ture  and  architecture  of  blinded  ana  blood-thirsiy 
Papists,  together  with  the  history  of  the  diasobie 
amoura  of  old  Norman  monarchs,  as  little  better  thaa 
a  bowing  down  before  the  calves  of  Bethel,  and  a 
drinking  of  the  cup  of  abominations.--We  mtam  l» 
the  oourw  of  our  aionr.  * 
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"  There  i&''  said  the  Independent  Tomkins.  afrer 
he  had  carefully  perused  the  front  of  the  buuding, 
"  many  a  rare  monument  of  olden  wickedness  about 
this  miscalled  Royal  Lodge;  verily.  I  shall  rejoice 
much  to  see  the  sanoe  destroyed,  yea.  burned  to  ashes, 
and  the  ashes  thrown  into  tne  brook  Kedron,  or  any 
other  brook,  that  the  land  may  be  cleansed  from  the 
memory  thereof  neither  remember  the  iniquity  with 
which  their  fathers  have  sinned." 

The  keeper  heard  him  with  secret  indignation,  and 
began  to  consider  with  himself,  whether,  as  they 
stood  but  one  to  one,  and  without  chance  of  speedy 
ioterfi^renoe,  he  was  not  called  upon,  by  his  official 
duty,  to  castiaate  the  rebel  who  used  language  so 
defamatory.  But  he  fortunately  recoQected,  that  the 
strife  must  be  a  doubtful  one— that  the  advantage  of 
arms  was  against  him— and  that,  in  especial,  even  if 
he  should  succeed  in  the  combat,  it  would  be  at  the 
risk  of  severe  retaliation.  It  must  be  owned,  too, 
that  there  was  something  about  the  Independent  so 
dark  and  mysterious,  so  grim  snd  grave,  that  the 
more  open  spirit  of  the  keeper  felt  oppressed,  and,  if 
not  overawed,  at  least  kept  m  doubt  concerning  him ; 
and  he  thought  it  wisest,  as  well  as  safest,  lor  his 
master  and  himself,  to  avoid  all  subjects  of  dispute, 
and  know  better  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  before 
he  made  either  friend  or  enemy  of  him. 

The  great  gate  of  the  Lodge  was  BttfiXiiih  bolrtxl, 
but  the  wicket  opened  on  Jooeline's  rai^i  rr^^  he^  1  ^  ^  '^h. 
There  was  a  short  passage  of  ten  f&  t,  w],:,.  ad 
been  formorlv  closed  by  a  portcullis  at  Ua-  i  ei  [  <  id, 
while  three  loopholes  opened  on  either  >i  ir,  i  aph 
which  any  danng  intruder  might  benrtnuv^'  lo, 
having  surprised  the  first  gate,  must  hi  r>r  .  ed 
lo  a  severe  fire  before  be  could  force  thi  ■'     i  >ut 

the  machinery  of  the  portcullis  was  da  ..  ^  ,  md  it 
now  remained  a  fixture,  brandishing  its  jaw,  well 
furnished  with  iron  fangs,  but  incapable  of  dropping 
it  across  the  path  of  invasioiL 

The  way,  therefore,  lay  open  to  the  great  hall  or 
3uter  vestibule  of  the  Lodge.  One  end  of  this  long 
and  dusky  apartment  was  entirely  occupied  by  a  gal- 
lery, which  had  in  ancient  times  served  to  accommo- 
date the  musicians  and  minstrels.  There  was  a  clumsy 
staircase  at  either  side  of  it.  composed  of  entire  logs 
of  a  foot  square ;  and  in  each  angle  of  the  ascent  was 
placed,  by  way  of  sentinel,  the  figure  of  a  Norman 
wot-soldier,  having  an  open  casque  on  his  head,  which 
displayed  features  as  stern  as  the  painter's  genius 
could  devise.  Their  arms  were  bufT-jackets,  or  shirts 
of  mail,  round  bucklers,  with  spikes  in  the  centre, 
and  buskins  which  adorned  and  defended  the  feet 
and  ankles,  but  left  the  knees  bare.  These  wooden 
warders  held  great  swords,  or  maces,  in  their  hands, 
like  military  guards  on  duty.  Many  an  empty  hook 
and  brace,  along  the  walla  of  the  gloomy  apartment, 
marked  the  spots  from  which  arms,  long  preserved 
as  trophies,  had  been,  in  the  pressure  of  the  war,  once 
more  taken  down  to  do  service  in  the  field,  like  vete- 
rans whom  extremity  of  danger  recalls  to  battle.  On 
other  rusty  fastenings  were  still  displayed  the  hunt- 
ing trophies  of  the  monarchs  to  whom  the  Lodge  be- 
bnged,  and  of  the  silvan  knights  to  whose  care  it 
had  been  from  time  to  time  confided. 

At  the  nether  end  0/  the  hall,  a  huge,  heavy,  stone- 
wrought  chinuiey-piece  projected  itsolf  ten  n»Bt  from 
the  wall,  adorned  with  many  a  cipher,  and  many  a 
scutcheon  of  the  Royal  House  of  England.  In  its 
present  state,  it  yawned  like  the  arched  mouth  of  a 
funeral  vault,  or  perhaps  might  be  compared  to  the 
crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano.  But  the  sable 
complexion  of  the  massive  stone- work,  and  all  around 
it,  enowed  that  the  time  had  been  when  it  sent  its 
hoge  fires  blazing  up  the  huge  chimney,  besides  pufi*- 
ing  many  a  volume  of  smoke  over  the  heads  of  the 
jovial  guer^ts,  whose  royalty  or  nobility  did  not  render 
them  sensitive  enough  to  quarrel  with  such  slight  iri- 
convenience.  On  these  occasions,  it  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  house,  that  two  cart-loads  of  wood  was 
the  r^ular  allowance  for  the  fire  between  noon  and 
curfew,  and  the  andirons,  or  dogs,  as  they  were  termed, 
constructed  for  retaining  the  blazing  firewood  on  the 
hearth;  were  wrought  in  the  shape  of  lions  of  such 
eganttcsize^  as  might  well  warrant  the  legend.  There 


were  long  seats  of  stone  within  the  chimney,  whera^ 
in  despite  of  the  tremendous  heat,  monarchs  wera 
sometimes  said  to  have  taken  their  station,  and 
amused  themselves  with  broilirig  the  vm6/e*,  or  cfeto- 
seU^  of  the  deer,  upon  the  glowing  embers,  with  their 
own  royal  hands,  when  hsppy  the  courtier  who  wafl 
invited  to  taste  the  royal  cookery.  Traditbn  wafl 
here  also  ready  with  her  record,  to  show  what  merry 
gibes,  such  as  might  be  exchan^  between  prince 
and  peer,  had  flown  about  at  the  joUy  banquet  whkh 
followed  the  Michaelmas  hunt  She  could  tell,  toO| 
exactly,  where  King  Stephen  sat  when  he  damea 
his  own  princely  hose,  snd  knew  most  of  the  old 
tricks  he  bad  put  upon  httle  Winkin,  the  tailor  of 
Woodstock. 

Most  of  this  mde  revelry  belonged  to  the  Plan- 
tagenet  times.  When  the  house  of  Tudor  acceded 
to  the  throne,  they  were  more  chary  of  their  royal  pre- 
sence, and  fi^sted  in  hsUs  and  chambers  far  witnio, 
abandoning  the  outmost  hall  to  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  who  mounted  their  watch  there^  and  paeeed 
away  the  night  with  wassail  and  mirth,  exchanged 
somedmes  for  frightful  tales  of  apparitions  and  1 


ries,  which  made  some  of  those  grow  pale,  in  whote 
ears  the  trumpet  of  a  French  foeman  would  hav« 
sounded  as  jcAlily  as  a  summons  to  the^  woodland 


Jooclin^  pointed  out  the  pecuUarities  of  the  piece 
to  iii^  ''t,N.,i,iy  companion  more  briefly  than  we  DaYe 
di  m  to  the  reader.    The  Indq>endent  aeem- 

eci  with  some  interest  at  first,  but,  flimnn^  it 

SI  ide,  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "Pensh, 

B  thy  master  Nebuchadnezzar  hath  perieb- 

ed  a  wanderer,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  waste 

plii  V  ,z.  and  a  wilderness— yea,  a  desert  of  salt,  in 
which  iherri  shall  be  thirst  ana  famine.'' 

''  Till  Li  -  like  to  be  enough  of  both  to-night,"  said 
J(  mless  the  good  Knight's  larder  oe  some- 

Wix.xi  x^ than  it  is  wont" 

"  We  must  care  for  the  creature  comforts,"  said  the 
Independent  "but  in  due  season,  when  oor  dutiee 
are  done.— Whither  lead  these  entrances  ?" 

"  That  to  tho  right,"  repUed  the  keeper,  "leeds  to 
what  are  called  the  state-apartments,  not  used  since 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  when  hie 
blessed  Majesty" 

"How,  sir!"  interrupted  the  Independent,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "  dost  thou  speak  of  Charles  Stewart 
as  blessin^L  or  blessed  7— beware  the  proclamation  to 
that  efiec(7' 

"I  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the  keeper,  sip- 
pressing  his  disposition  to  make  a  harsher  repfy. 
*'  My  business  is  with  bolts  and  bucks,  not  with  titlee 
and  state  aflairs.  But  yet,  whatever  raaj  have  he|H 
ped  since,  that  poor  King  was  followed  with  bleasinge 
enough  from  Woodstock ;  for  he  left  a  glove  full  of 
broad  pieces  for  the  poor  of  the  place" 

"Peace,  firiend,"  said  the  Independent;  "I  will 
thuik  thee  else  one  of  those  besotted  and  blinded  Pe- 
pists,  who  hold,  that  bestowing  of  alms  is  an  atone- 
ment and  washing  away  of  the  wrongs  and  oppree- 
sions  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  almsgiver. 
Thou  sayest,  then,  these  were  the  apartments  el 
Charles  Stewart?"  ,  ^.     < 

"  And  of  his  father,  Jame&  before  him,  and  Elize- 
both,  before  him,  and  blufi'  King  Henry,  who  budded 
that  wing,  before  them  all."  ,    .    , 

"  And  there,  I  suppose,  the  knight  and  his  danghtet 
dwelt?"  ,    . 

"No,"  replied  Joceline;^  "Sir  Henry  Lee  had  too 
much  reverence  for— for  things  which  sre  now  thought 
worth  no  reverence  at  all— Besides,  the  state-roome 
are  unaired,  an^  in  indifferent  order,  since,  of  late 
years.  The  Knight  Ranger's  apartment  lies  by  thai 
passage  to  the  left" 

"  And  whither  goes  vonder  stair,  which  seems  both 
to  lead  upwards  and  downwards?" 

"Upwsrds,"  replied  ihe  keeper,  "it  leads  to  manf 
apartments,  used  for  various  purposes,  of  sleeping, 
and  other  accommodation.  Downwards,  to  the 
kitchen,  offices  and  vaults  of  the  castle,  which,  at 
this  time  of  the  evening,  you  cannot  see  withoat 
lights."  .  ,     , 

"  We  will  to  the  apartments  of  your  knight,  then* : 
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nod  the  Independent  **  Ib  there  fittiog  aocommoda- 
tion  there?'* 

**  Soch  as  has  aerved  a  person  of  condition,  whose 
lodging  is  now  worse  appointed,"  answered  the  honest 
keeper,  his  bile  rising  so  fast  that  he  added,  in  a  mut- 
tering and  inaudible  tona  "  so  it  may  well  serve  a 
crop-eared  knave  like  thee." 

He  acted  as  the  usher,  however,  and  led  on  towards 
the  ranger's  apartments.  ,        ,    .   „ 

This  suite  opened  by  a  short  passage  from  the  hall, 
•eoored  at  time  of  need  by  two  oaken  doors^  which 
oonld  be  fastened  by  large  bars  of  the  same,  that  were 
drawn  out  of  the  wall,  and  entered  into  square  holes, 
contrived  for  their  recef>tion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
portal.  At  the  end  of  this  passage,  a  small  anteroom 
received  them,  into  which  opened  the  sitting  apart- 
ment of  the  good  knight— which,  in  the  style  of  the 
times,  might  nave  been  termed  a  fair  summer  par- 
loor-4ighted  by  two  oriel  windows,  so  placed  as  to 
oommand  each  of  them  a  separate  avenue,  leading 
distant  and  deep  into  the  fbrest  The  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  apartment,  besides  two  or  three  family 
portraits  of  less  interest,  was  a  tall  full-length  pid- 
tora,  that  hung  above  the  chimney-pieo^  which,  like 
toat  in  the  hail,  was  of  heavy  stone-work,  ornament- 
ad  with  carved  scutcheons,  emblazoned  with  various 
devices.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a  man  about  fifty 
Tears  of  ase,  in  complete  plate  armour^  and  painted 
m  the  harsh  and  dry  manner  of  Holbem— probably, 
indaed.  the  work  of  that  artist,  as  the  dates  corres- 
ponded. The  formal  and  marked  angles,  points,  and 
projections  of  the  armour,  were  a  good  subiect  for  the 
narah  pencil  of  that  early  school.  The  race  of  the 
knight  was.  from  the  fadmg  of  the  colours,  pale  and 
dim,  like  that  of  some  being  fix>m  the  other  world, 
yet  the  lines  expressed  forcibly  pride  and  exulta- 
tion. 

He  pointed  with  his  leading-stafl^  or  truncheon,  to 
the  background,  where,  in  such  perspective  as  the 
artist  possessed,  were  depicted  the  remains  of  a  burn- 
ing church,  or  monastery,  and  four  or  five  soldiers,  in 
red  cassocks,  bearing  awav  in  triumph  what  seemed 
a  brasen  font  or  layer.  Above  their  heads  might  be 
traced  in  scroll,  "  Lee  victor  nc  voluil."  Right  oppo- 
aite  to  the  picture,  hung,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  a  com- 
plete setot  tilting  armour,  the  black  and  gold  oolours, 
and  omamenta  of  which,  exactly  corresponded  with 
Aoae  exhibited  in  the  portrait 

The  picture  was  one  of  those  which,  from  some- 
thing marked  in  the  features  and  expression,  attract 
the  observation  even  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  art 
The  Independent  looked  at  it  until  a  smile  passed 
tnnsiently  over  his  clouded  brow.  Whether  he 
amiled  to  see  the  grim  old  cavalier  employed  in  dese- 
crating a  religbus  house— <an  occupation  much  con- 
lbrming[  to  the  practice  of  his  own  sect)— whether  he 

Smiled  m  contempt  of  the  old  painters  harsh  and 
ry  mode  of  working—or  whether  the  sii^t  of  this 
lamu-kable  portrait  revived  some  other  ideas,  the 
imder*keeper  could  not  decide. 

The  smile  passed  away  in  an  instant,  as  the  soldier 
looked  to  the  oriel  windows.  The  recesses  within 
them  were  raised  a  step  or  two  from  the  wall.  In  one 
was  placed  a  walnut-tree  reading-desk,  and  a  huge 
atufied  arm-chair,  covered  with  Spanish  leather.  A 
Kttle  cabinet  stood  beside,  with  some  of  its  shuttles 
and  drawers  open,  displaying  hawk-hells,  dog-whis- 
dea,  instruments  for  trimming  falcon's  feathers,  bri- 
dle-bits of  various  constnicuons,  and  other  trifles 
aonnected  with  silvan  sport. 

The  other  little  recess  was  differently  furnished. 
Then  lay  some  articlea  of  needle  work  on  a  small 
table,  beside  a  lute,  with  a  book  having  some  airs 
written  down  in  it,  and  a  frame  for  working  embroid- 
er/. Some  tapestry  was  displayed  around  the  recess, 
with  mors  attention  to  ornament  than  was  visible 
in  the  rest  of  the  apartment ;  the  arrangement  of  a 
lew  bow-pots,  with  such  flowers  as  the  fading  season 
atKirded,  showed  also  the  superintendence  of  female 
taste. 

Tomkins  cast  an  eye  of  careless  regard  upon  these 
•ubjects  of  female  occopatton,  then  stepped  into  the 
farther  window,  and  began  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a 
fbiiok  wkifih  lay  open  on  the  reading-deak,  appaiisndy 


with  aome  interest  Joceline,  who  had  determinea 
to  watch  his  motions  without  interfering  with  ihem, 
was  standing  at  some  distance  in  dejected  siknoe^ 
when  a  door  behind  the  tapestry  suadenly  opened, 
and  a  pretty  village  maid  tripped  out  with  a  napkin 
in  her  nana,  as  if  she  had  been  about  some  faooas 
hold  duty. 

*'  IIow  now,  Sir  Impudence  T  she  said  to  Joes- 
line,  in  a  smart  tone ;  **  what  do  you  here  prowl- 
ing about  the  apartments  when  the  maaier  is  not  at 
homer 

But  instead  of  the  answer  which  perhaps  she 
expected,  Joceline  JoHfie  cast  a  mournful  glance 
towards  the  soldier  in  the  oriel  window,  as  if  to 
make  what  he  said  fully  intelligible,  and  rep&ed 
with  a  dejected  appearance  and  voice,  **  Alack,  my 
pretty  Phoebe,  there  oome  those  here  that  have  more 
right  or  might  than  any  of  ua,  and  will  use  little  eera- 
mony  in  coming  when  they  will,  and  staying  virliile 
they  please." 

Ho  darted  another  gjanoe  at  Tomkms,  who  sdll 
seemed  busy  with  the  hook  before  him,  then  sidled 
close  to  the  astonished  girl,  who  had  continued  t(»okuig 
alternately  at  the  keeper  and  at  the  strangen  asif  siie 
had  been  unable  to  understand  the  words  of  the  first, 
or  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  aeoood  beii^ 
present 

"  Go,"  whispered  Jolifle,  approaching  hia  moath 
so  near  her  cheek,  that  his  breath  waved  the  curia 
of  her  hair ;  "  go,  my  dearest  Phoebe^  trip  it  as  fast 
as  a  fawn  down  to  my  lodge— I  will  soon  be  thenb 
and" 

*  Tour  lodge,  indeed !"  said  Phcebe ;  "  you  aie  very 
bold,  for  a  poor  killbuck  that  never  fngbtened  any 
thing  before  save  a  dun  deer— Your  lodge,  indeed  1^ 
I  am  like  to  go  there,  I  think." 

"Hush,  hush !  Phcebe— here  ip  no  time  for  Jestingr 
Down  to  my  hut,  I  say,  like  a  deer,  for  the  knight  and 
Mrs.  Alice  are  both  there,  and  I  fear  will  not  recum 
hither  again.— All's  naught,  girl— and  our  evil  days 
are  oome  at  last  with  a  vengeance— we  are  fairty  at 
bay  and  fairly  hunted  down. 

^'Can  thia  be,  Joceline?"  said  the  poor  girl,  turn- 
ing to  the  keeper  with  an  expression  of  fiighi  in  her 
countenance,  which  she  had  hitherto  averted  in  nnal 
coQuetry. 

'*  As  sure,  my  dearest  Phoebe,  aa" 

The  rest  of  the  asseveration  was  lost  in  Pfacab^s 
ear,  so  closely  did  the  keeper's  lips  approach  it ;  and  if 
they  approached  so  veiy  near  as  to  tooch  her  cheek, 
grief^  luLe  impatience,  hath  its  privileges,  and  poor 
Phceoe  had  enough  of  serious  alarm  to  prsvenc  her 
from  demurring  upon  soch  a  trifle. 

But  no  trifle  was  the  approach  of  Jocdine's  lips  to 
Phoebe's  pretty  though  sunburnt  cheek,  in  theesuma- 
tion  of  the  Independent,  who,  a  little  before  the  object 
of  Joceline's  vigilance,  nad  been  more  lately  in  hia 


turn  the  observer  of  the  keeper's  demeanour,  00  9 
as  the  interview  between  rhoebe  and  him  had  be- 
come so  interesting.  And  when  he  remarked  the 
closeness  of  Joceline's  argument,  he  raised  hia  voies 
to  a  pitch  of  harshness  that  would  have  rivalled  thai 
of  an  ungreased  and  nisty  saw,  and  which  at  once 
made  Joceline  and  Phcebe  spring  six  fleet  apart,  each 
in  contrary  directions,  and  if^  Cupid  was  of  the  panv, 
must  have  aenl  him  out  at  the  window  like  a  wild- 
duck  flying  froih  a  culverin.  Instantly  throwing 
himaelf  into  the  attitude  of  a  preacher  and  a  reprover 
of  vice,  "  How  now  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  sbamelees  and 
impudent  as  you  arc!— What— chambering  and  want- 
oning in  our  very  presence !— How— would  you  play 
your  pranks  before  the  steward  of  the  Comnuseioneis 
of  the  High  Court  of  Pariiament,  as  ye  would  in  a 
booth  at  the  fulsome  fair,  or  amidst  the  trappings  and 
tracings  of  a  profane  dancing-schooL  where  the 
scoundrel  minstrels  make  their  un|^ly  weapons 
to  squeak,  *Kiss  and  be  kind,  the  fiddler's  blicdf 
—But  here,"  he  said,  dealing  a  perilous  ihump  upon 
the  volume—"  Here  is  the  Hjnj^  and  high  priest  of 
those  vices  and  follies !— Here  is  he,  whom  men  si 
folly  profanely  call  nature's  miracle !— Here  is  be 
whom  princes  choose  for  their  cabinet-keeper,  and 
whom  maids  of  honour  take  for  their  bedfelbw' 
—Here  ia  the  prime  teacher  of  fine  words,  foppeiy 
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and  foUy—Here!"— (dealing  another  thompupon  the 
▼olume— and  oh  !  revered  of  the  Rozburghe,  it  waa 
the  first  folio— beloved  of  the  Bannatyne,  it  waa 
Hemmings  and  Condel— it  was  the  editio  princrps,) 
— "  On  tnee,"  he  continued—"  on  thee,  William 
Shakspeare,  I  charge  whate'er  of  such  lawless  idle- 
neae  and  immodest  folly  hath  defiled  the  land  aince 
thy  day!" 

,  Bv  the  maaa,  a  heavy  accusation,"  said  Joce- 
fine^  the  bold  recklessness  of  whose  temper  could 
not  be  long  overawed  :  "  Odds  pitlikin&  is  our  mas- 
ter's old  favourite.  Will  of  Stratford^  to  answer 
for  every  buss  that  has  been  snatched  since  James's 
time? — a  perilous  reckoning  trulv— but  I  wonder 
who  is  sponsible  for  what  lads  ana  lasses  did  before 
his  day  ?^ 

**  Scoff  not,'*  said  the  soldier,  "lest  I,  being  called 
thereto  by  the  voice  within  me,  do  deal  with  thee  as 
a  scomer.  Verily  I  say,  that  since  the  devil  fell  from 
Heaven,  he  never  lacked  agents  on  earth;  yet  no 
where  bath  he  met  with  a  wizard  having  such  in- 
finite power  over  men's  souls  as  this  pestilent  fellow 
Shakspeare.  Seeks  a  wife  a  foul  example  for  adul- 
tery, here  she  shall  find  it— Would  a  man  know  how 
to  train  his  fellow  to  be  a  murderer,  here  shall  he  find 
tutoring— Would  a  lady  marry  a  heathen  negro,  she 
•hall  have  chronicled  example  for  it— Would  any  one 
■corn  at  his  Maker,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  jest 
in  this  book— Would  he  defy  his  brother  in  the  flesh. 
he  ehalJ  be  accommodated  with  a  challenge-Would 
you  be  drunk,  Shakspeare  will  cheer  you  with  a  cup 
— ^Would  yon  plunge  in  sensual  pleasures,  he  will 
soothe  you  to  indulgence,  as  with  the  lascivious  sounds 
of  a  lute.  This,  I  say,  this  book  is  the  well  head  and 
aouroe  of  all  those  evils  which  have  overrun  the  land 
like  a  torrent,  making  men  scoffers,  doubters,  deniera, 
murderers,  makebates,  and  lovers  of  the  wine-pot, 
haunting  unclean  places  and  sitting  long  at  the  even- 
ing-wine. Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  men  of 
England !  to  Tophet  with  his  wicked  book,  and  to 
the  vale  of  Hinnom  with  his  accursed  bones!  Verily 
but  that  uur  march  was  hasty  when  we  passed  Strat- 
ford, in  the  year  1643,  with  Sir  William  Waller;  but 
that  our  march  was  nasty" 

"Because  Prince  Rupert  was  after  you  with  his 
cavaliers,"  muttered  the  incorrigible  Joceline. 

**I  say,"  continued  the  zealous  trooper,  raising  his 
voice  and  extending  his  arm—"  but  tliat  our  march 
was  by  command  hasty,  and  that  we  turned  not  aside 
in  our  nding,  closing  our  ranks  each  one  upon  the 
other  as  becomes  men  of  war,  I  had  torn  on  that 
iay  the  bones  of  that  preceptor  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery from  the  grave,  and  given  them  to  the  next 
dunghill.  I  would  have  made  his  memory  a  scoff  and 
a  biasing.^' 

*'That  is  the  bitterest  thing  he  has  said  yet,"  ob- 
served the  keeper.  "Poor  Win  would  have  liked  the 
hiasinz  worse  than  all  the  rest." 

**Will  the  gentleman  say  any  more?"  inquired 
Phcebe  in  a  whisper.  "  Lack-a-day,  he  talks  brave 
words,  if  one  knew  but  what  they  meant  But  it  is  a 
roercy  our  good  knight  did  not  see  him  ruffle  the 
book  at  that  rate— Mercy  on  us,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  bloodshed.— But  oh  the  father— see  how  he 
ia  twisting  his  face  about !"— Is  he  ill  of  the  colic, 
think'st  thou,  Joceline  ?  Or,  may  I  offer  him  a  glass 
of  strong  waters?" 

**  Hark  thee  hither,  wench !"  said  the  keeper,  "  he 
is  but  loading  his  blunderbuss  for  another  volley ;  and 
while  he  turns  up  his  eyes,  and  twists  about  his  face, 
and  clences  his  fist,  and  shuffles  and  tramples  with 
his  feet  in  that  fashion,  he  is  bound  to  take  no 
notice  of  any  thing.  I  would  be  a  worn  to  cut  his 
parse,  if  he  bad  one,  from  his  side,  without  hia  feel- 
ing it" 

^*La!  Joceline,"  sakl  Phcebe,  "and  if  he  abides 
here  in  thjs  turn  of  times,  I  dare  aay  the  gentleman 
will  be  easily  aerved." 

"Care  not  thou  about  that,"  said  Joliffe;  "but  tell 
me  softly  and  hastily,  what  is  in  the  pantry?" 

"Small  housekeeping  enough,"  said  Phcebe;  "a 
cold  capon  and  some  comfits,  and  the  great  standing 


venison  pasty,  with  plenty  of  spice— a  manchel  or 
two  besHles,  and  that  is  all." 

"Well,  U  will  serve  for  a  pinch— wrap  thy  cloak 
round  thy  comely  bod v— get  a  basket  and  a  brace  of 
trenchers  and  towels,  tney  are  heinously  impoverished 
down  yonder— carry  down  the  capon  :uid  theman- 
chets— the  pasty  rnust  abide  with  this  same  soldier 
and  me,  and  the  pie-crust  will  serve  us  for  bread." 

"Rarely,"  said  Phcube;  "I  made  the  pasty  myaelf 
—it  is  as  thick  aa  the  walls  of  Fair  Rosamond's 
Tower." 

"  Which  two  pairs  of  jaws  would  be  long  in  gnaw- 
ing through,  work  hard  as  they  might,"  said  tha 
keeper.    'But  what  liquor  is  there?" 

"Only  a  bottle  of  Alicant,  and  one  of  sack,  with 
the  stone  jug  of  strong  waters."  answered  Phcebe. 

"Put  the  wine-flasks  into  thy  baaket,"  said  Joce- 
Une,  "  the  knight  must  not  lack  his  evening  draught^ 
and  down  with  thee  to  the  but  like  a  lapwing.  There 
is  enough  for  supper,  and  to-morrow  is  a  new  day.-* 
Ha !  by  heaven  I  thought  yonder  roan's  eye  watched 
us— No— he  only  rolledit  round  him  in  a  brown  study 
—Deep  enough  doubtless,  as  they  all  are.— But  d— n 
him,  he  rouat  be  bottomleea  if  I  cannot  sound  him 
before  the  night's  out— Hie  thee  away,  Phcebe." 

But  PhcBbe  was  a  rural  coquette,  and,  aware  that 
Jocehne'a  situation  gave  him  no  advantage  of  aveng- 
ing the  challenge  in  a  fitting  way,  she  whispered  m 
his  ear,  "  Do  you  think  our  knight's  friend^  Shak- 
t^f^w,  really  found  out  all  theae  naughty  devices  the 
geiii3i'[<i;ii]  K-.i.k''  aAT 

Off'  ^bt.'  liuitid  whilis  she  spoke,  while  Jolfffa 
menaciHl  futurie  vcngi^nnee  with  his  finger,  as  he  mut- 
tercii,  *'  Go  Ihy  way.  IHicrbe  Mayflower,  the  lightest- 
farril  and  iJ^hti^i-hi'iirti^l  wench  that  ever  tripped 
ihi  pfjd  in  Wood  stock -i  mrk !— After  her,  Bevis,  and 
bnri:^  hiT  e^ife  to  our  musier  at  the  hut" 

The  NrKe  grRvhoun^i  :irose  like  a  human  servitor 
who  had  it'ei'ivi*{)  nn  Mtijer,  and  followed  Phcebe 
thryiicfi  ihr  \m\\.  fn^\  '<  ang  her  hand  to  make  her 
senMliio  01  h  tn  -■  ,  nd  then  putting  himself  to 
a  slow  trot,  so  as  best  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
light  pace  of  her  whom  he  convoyed,  whom  Joceline 
had  not  extolled  for  her  activity  without  due  reason. 
While  Phoebe  and  her  guardum  thread  the  forest 
glades,  we  return  to  the  Lodge. 

The  Independent  now  seemed  to  start  as  if  from  a 
reverie.    "Is  the  young  woman  gone  ?"  said  he. 

"Ay,  marry  is  she,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  and  if  your 
worship  hath  farther  commands,  you  must  rest  con- 
tented with  male  attendance." 

"  Commands— umph— I  think  the  damsel  might 
have  tarried  for  another  exhortation,"  said  the  sol- 
dier—" truly,  I  profess  my  mind  was  much  inclined 
toward  her  for  ner  edification." 

"Oh,  sir,"  replied  Joliffe,  "she  will  be  at  chmck 
next  Sunday,  and  if  your  military  reverence  is  pleased 

r'n  to  hola  forth  amongst  us,  she  will  have  use  of 
doctrine  with  the  rest  But  young  maidens  of 
these  parts  hear  no  private  homilies.— And  what  is 
now  your  pleasure?  Will  you  look  at  the  other  roomay 
and  at  the  few  plate  articles  which  have  been  lef^?" 

"Umph— no,  said  the  Independent— "it  wears  lata^ 
and  seta  dark— thou  hast  the  means  of  giving  ua  b<*da, 
friend?" 

"  Better  you  never  slept  in,"  replied  the  keeper. 

"And  wood  for  a  fire,  and  a  light,  and  aome  smtU 
pittance  of  creature-comforts  for  refreshment  of  th« 
outward  man  ?"  continued  the  soldier. 

"Without  doubt,"  replied  the  keeper,  displaying 
a  prudent  anxiety  to  gratify  this  important  personage. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  great  standing  candlestick  waa 
placed  on  an  oaken  table.  The  mighty  venison  pasty, 
adorned  with  parsley,  was  placed  on  the  board  on  a 
clean  napkin ;  the  stone  bottle  of  strong  waters  with  a 
blackjack  full  of  ale,  formed  comfortable  appendages; 
and  to  this  meal  sat  down  in  social  manner  the  aol- 
dier  occupying  a  great  elbow-chair,  and  tlie  keeper, 
at  his  invitation,  using  the  more  lowly  accommodation 
of  a  stool,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Thua 
agreeably  employed,  our  history  leaves  them  for  tlia 
present 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


-  Yon  path  of  creencward  , 


Vindw  round  bjr  aiwrry  «rot  and  itey  paTtlioo  ; 
Thorp  i%  DO  flint  to  gall  thy  tocder  foot. 
There**  roadv  ahelter  from  eaoh  breean,  or  ahower. 
But  duty  fuidea  not  that  way-tee  her  itand. 
With  wand  entwined  with  amaranth,  near  yon  elinn. 
Ort  wliere  blie  leads  thy  blood  mu<t  mark  thy  footanpa, 
Oft  where  she  loads  Uiy  head  moat  bear  the  ■torm. 
And  Uiy  riirunk  f^nn  endure  heat,  cold,  and  huiifer ; 
But  «lie  will  fuide  thee  up  to  noble  heichta. 
Which  Ite  who  gains  lecmf  native  of  the  my. 
While  earthly  thing*  lie  stretch'd  beneath  hii  feet, 
Diminith'd,  ahnink,  and  valueleaa —      jMntmoM. 

The  reader  cannot  have  foivotten  that  aAer  his 
scuffle  with  the  common  weal  en  soldier,  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  with  his  daughter  Alice,  bad  departed, to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  hut  of  the  stout  keeper  Joceline  Jolifle. 
They  walked  slow,  as  before,  for  the  old  knight  was 
at  once  oppressed  by  perceivmg  these  last  vestiges  of 
royalty  fall  into  the  nands  of  republicans,  and  by  the 
recollection  of  his  recent  defeat.  At  times  he  paused, 
and,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  recalled  all 
the  circumstances  attendmg  his  expulsion  from,  a 
house  so  k>ng  his  home.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  like 
the  champions  of  romance  of  whom  he  had  some- 
times read,  ho  himself  was  retiring  from  the  post 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  guard,  defeated  by  a  Paynim 
knight,  for  whom  the  adventure  had  been  reserved  by 
fate.  Alice  had  her  own  painful  subjects  of  recollec- 
tion, nor  had  the  tenor  or  her  last  conversation  with 
her  father  been  so  pleasant  as  to  make  her  anxious  to 
renew  it  until  his  temper  should  be  more  composed; 
for  with  an  excellent  disposition,  and  much  love  to  his 
daughter,  age  and  misfortunes,  which  of  late  came 
thicker  and  thicker,  had  given  to  the  good  knight's 
passbns  a  wayward  irritability  unknown  to  his  better 
days.  His  daughter,  and  one  or  two  attached  servants, 
who  still  followed  his  decayed  fortunes,  soothed  his 
frailty  as  much  as  possible,  and  pitied  him  even  while 
they  sufierod  under  Its  eflects. 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  he  refer- 
red to  an  incident  already  noticed.  '*  It  is  strange," 
he  said,  "  that  Bevis  should  have  followed  Joceline 
and  that  feUow  rather  than  me." 

"Assure  yourself,  sir,"  replied  Ahoe,  "  that  his  sa- 

icity  saw  m  this  man  a  stranger,  whom  he  thought 
.imself  obli^^ed  to  watch  circumspectly,  and  there- 
fore he  remamed  with  Joceline." 

'•  Not  so,  Alice,"  answered  Sir  Henry;  "he leaves 
me  because  my  fortunes  have  fled  from  me.  There  is 
a  feeling  in  nature,  affecting  even  the  instinct,  as  it  is 
called,  of  dumb  animals,  which  teaches  them  to  flv 
from  misfortune.  The  very  deer  there  will  butt  a  dck 
or  wounded  buck  from  the  herd  ;  hurt  a  do^  and  the 
whole  kennel  will  fall  on  him  and  worry  him ;  fishes 
devour  their  own  kind  when  they  are  wounded  with 
a  spear :  cut  a  crow's  wing,  or  break  its  leg,  the  others 
wiO  buffet  it  to  death." 

"That  may  be  true  of  the  more  irrational  kinds  of 
animals  among  each  other,"  said  Alice,  "  for  their 
whole  life  is  well  nigh  a  warfare  j  but  the  dog  leaves 
his  own  race  to  attach  himself  to  ours  t  forsaken  for 
his  master,  the  company,  food,  and  pleasure  of  his 
own  kind ;  and  surely  the  fidelity  of  such  a  devoted 
and  voluntary  servant  as  Bevis  hath  been  in  particular, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  suspected." 

"^I  am  not  angry  with  the  dog,  Alice:  I  am  only 
sorry,"  replied  her  father.  "I  have  read,  in  faithful 
chronicles,  that  when  Richard  11.  and  Henry  of  Bo- 
lingbrokd  were  at  Berkeley  Castle,  a  dog:  of  the  same 
kind  deserted  the  King,  whom  he  had  always  at- 
tended upon,  and  attached  himself  to  Henry,  whom 
he  then  saw  for  the  first  tiine.  Richard  foretold,  from 
the  desertion  of  his  favourite,  his  approaching  depo- 
sition.* The  dog  was  afterwards  kept  at  Woodstdck, 
and  Bevis  is  said  to  be  of  his  breed,  which  was  heed- 
iiilly  kept  up.  What  I  might  foretell  of  mischief  from 
hia  dfsenion,  I  cannot  guess,  but  my  mind  assures  me 
;t  bodes  no  good." 

There  was  a  distant  rustling  among  the  withered 
leaves,  a  bouncing  or  galloping  souncT  on  the  path, 
and  the  favourite  dog  instantly  Joined  his  master. 
'Come into  court,  old  knavc,''^Baid  Alice,  cheerfully, 

lid  defend  thy  character,  which  is  well  nigh  en- 
*  Tat  attii?  oooura,  I  think,  bi  Froiaaart's  Ctuoniclea. 
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dangered  by  this  absence.*'  But  the  dog  only  paid  bei 
courtesy  by  gambolling  around  them,  and  insianliy 
plunged  back  again,  as  fast  as  he  could  scamper. 

"How  now,  knave?"  said  the  knight ;  ^tnoa  ait 
too  well  trained,  surely,  to  take  up  the  chase  wiihool 
orders?"  A  minute  more  showed  them  Phcpbe  May- 
flower approaching^,  her  light  pace  so  little  impeded 
by  the  burden  which  she  bore,  that  she  j[oined  her 
master  and  young  mistress  just  as  they  arrived  at  the 
keeper's  hut,  which  was  the  boundary  of  their  jaa^ 
ney.  Bevis,  who  had  shot  a-head  to  pay  faiscomplt 
ments  to  Sir  Henry  his  master,  had  returned  again 
to  his  immediate  duty,  the  escorting  Phcehe  and  ha 
cargo  of  provisions.  The  whole  party  stood  preseoily 
assembled  before  the  door  of  the  keeper's  faut. 

In  better  times,  a  substantial  stone  habitatioa,  fit 
for  the  yeoman-keeper  of  a  royal  walk,  had  adanied 
this  place.  A  fair  spring  gushed  out  near  the  spo^ 
and  once  traversed  yards  and  courts,  attached  ts 
well-built  and  convenient  kennels  and  mews.  But ii 
some  of  the  skirmishes  which  were  comnnon  doiinz 
the  civil  wsrsi  this  little  silvan  dwelling  had  beet 
attacked  and  defended,  stormed  and  burnt.  A  nt^ 
bouring  squire,  of  the  Parliament  side  of  the<iaestiOi^ 
took  advantage  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  absence;  who  was 
then  in  Charles's  camp,  ana  of  the  decay  of  the  mpk 
cause,  and  had,  without  scruple,  carried  ofTtbe  bewa 
stones,  and  such  building  msterials  as  the  fire  left 
unconsumed,  and  repairecT  hisown  manor-house  with 
them.  The  yeoman-keeper,  thefefore,  our  friend  Joce- 
line, had  constructed,  for  his  own  accommodatisa, 
and  that  of  the  old  woman  he  called  bis  dame,  a 
wattled  hut,  such  as  his  own  labour,  with  thai  of  a 
neighbour  or  two,  had  erected  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
days.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  day,  white- 
washed, and  covered  with  vines  and  other  uueiing 
plants ;  the  roof  was  neatly  thatched,  and  the  whol^ 
though  merely  a  hut,  had,  by  the  neat-handed  Jolifla 
been  so  arranged  as  not  to  disgrace  the  condition  « 
the  dweller. 

The  knight  advanced  to  the  entrance;  but  the  in 
geuuity  of  the  architect,  for  want  of  a  better  lock  te 
me  door,  .which  itself  was  bat  of  wattles  currooaly 
twisted,  had  contrived  a  mode  of  securing  the  latca 
on  the  inside  with  a  pin,  which  prevented  it  from  ris- 
ing ;  and  in  this  manner  it  was  at  present  lasteoed. 
Conceiving  that  this  was  some  precaution  of  JofiS^s 
old  housekeeper,  of  whose  deafness  they  vrere  all 
aware,  Sir  Henry  raised  his  voice  to  demand  adnut- 
tance,  but  in  vain.  ^  Irritated  at  this  delay,  he  pressed 
the  door  at  once  with  foot  and  hand,  in  a  way  wliick 
the  frail  barrier  was  unable  to  resist;  it  gave  way 
accordingly,  and  the  knight  thus  forcibly  entered  the 
kitchen,  or  outward  apartment,  of  his  servant.  In  the 
midst  of  the  floor,  ana  with  a  posture  which  indicatBd 
embarrassment,  stood  a  youthful  stranger,  in  a  riding- 
suit 

"This  may  be  my  last  act  of  authority  here,^'  said 
the  knight,  seizing  the  stranger  by  the  collar,  "*  but  I 
am  still  Ranger  of  Woodstock  for  this  night  at  least 
—Who,  or  what  art  thou  V* 

The  stranger  dropped  the  riding-mantle  in  whick 
his  face  was  muffled,  and  at  the  aame  time  fell  m 
one  knee. 

"  Your  poor  kinsman,  Markham  Rverard,"  he  saii 
"who  came  hither  for  your  sake^  althoujgh  he  fetn 
you  will  scarce  make  him  welcome  for  his  own.** 

Sir  Henry  started  back,  but  recovertKl  himself  ia 
an  instant,  as  one  who  recollected  that  he  had  apart 
of  dignity  to  perform.  He  stood  erect,  therefore,  aatf 
replied,  with  considerable  assumption  of  stately  cat- 
mony: 

"  Fair  kinsman,  it  pleases  me  that  foo  are  eoms  ti 
Woodstock  upon  the  very  first  nigh^  'Jiat,  for  raaar 
years  which  have  past,  is  likely  to  promise  yoa  a 
worthy  or  a  welcome  reception." 

"Now  God  grant  it  be  so,  that  I  rightly  hear  aso 
duly  unde»tand  you!"  said  the  young  man;  wtt 
Alice,  though  she  was  silent,  kept  hcsr  looks  fixed  m 
her  fVither's  face^  as  if  desirous  to  know  whether  kai 
meaning  was  kind  towards  his  nephew,  which  kr 
knowledge  of  his  character  inclined  her  groattf  l» 
doubt. 

The  knight  mean  while  darted  a  sardonic  kxik,  fo 
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on  his  nephew,  then  on  his  daaghter,  and  proceeded 
—"I  need  not,  I  presume,  inform  Mr.  Marknam  Eve- 
raid,  that  it  cannot  be  our  purpose  to  entertain  him, 
or  even  to  ofier  him  a  seat  in  this  poor  hut" 

"1  will  attend  you  most  willingly  to  the  Lodce," 
nid  the  young  gentleman.  "I  had,  ind<v>d,  judged 
you  were  already  there  for  the  evening,  and  feared  to 
mtnide  upon  you.  But  if  you  would  permit  m&  mv 
dearest  uncle,  to  escort  my  kinswoman  and  you  back 
to  the  Lodge,  believe  me,  amongst  all  which  you  have 
BO  often  done  of  good  and  kind^  you  never  conferrod 
Dcnefit  that  will  be  so  dearly  pnzed." 

"You  mistake  me  greatly,  Mr.  Markham  Everard," 
replied  the  knight.  "It  is  notour  purpose  to  return 
to  the  I^ge  to-night,  nor,  by  Our  Lady,  to-morrow 
neither.  I  meant  but  to  intimate  to  you  in  all  courtesy, 
that  at  Woodstock  Lodge  you  will  find  tliose  for 
whom  you  are  fittinz  society,  and  who^  doubtless, 
will  afford  you  a  willing  welcome ;  which  L  sir,  in 
this  my  present  retreat,  do  not  presume  to  offer  to  a 
person  of  your  conseauence." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  the  youiig  man,  tnm- 
ins  to  Alice,  "  tell  me  how  I  am  to  underalana  lan- 
guage so  mysterious  I" 

Alice,  to  prevent  his  increasing  the  restrained  an- 
ger of  her  father,  compelled  herself  to  answer,  though 
It  was  with  difncuUy,  "We  are  expelled  from  the 
Lodge  by  soldiers."  . 

"Kxpelled— by  soldiers!"  exclaimed  Everard,  m 
emprise—"  there  is  no  legal  warrant  for  this." 

*^None  at  all,"  answered  the  knight,  in  the  same 
tone  of  cutting  irony  which  he  bad  all  along  used, 
**and  yet  as  lawful  a  wnrrant,  as  for  aught  that  has 
been  wrought  in  England  this  twelvemonth  and 
more.  You  are,  I  think,  or  were,  an  Inns-of-Court- 
mnn— marry,  sir,  your  enjoyment  of  your  profession 
is  like  that  lease  which  a  prodigal  wishes  to,  have  of 
a  wealthy  widow.  You  have  ahready  survived  the 
law  which  you  studied,  and  its  expiry  doubtless  has 
not  been  without  a  legacy— some  decent  pickings, 
some  merciful  increases,  as  the  phrasegoes.  You 
have  deserved  it  two  ways— you  wore  buffand  bando- 
leer, as  well  as  wielded  pen  and  ink— I  have  not  heard 
if  you  held  forth  too." 

*'  Think  of  me  and  speak  of  me  as  harshly  as  you 
will,  sir,"  said  Everard,  submissively.  "I  have  but, 
in  this  evil  time,  guided  myself  by  my  conscience,  and 
my  father's  commands." 

''*  O,  an  you  talk  of  conscience,"  said  the  old  knight, 
**  I  must  nave  mine  eye  upon  you,  as  Hamlet  says. 
Never  yet  did  Puritan  cheat  so  grossly  as  when  he 
waa  appealing  to  his  conscience;  and  as  for  thyyb- 

Sh^r" 

He  was  about  to  proceed  in  a  tone  of  the  same  in- 
vective, when  the  young  man  interrupted  him,  by 
sajring.  in  a  firm  tone,  "  Sir  Henry  Lee,  you  have  ever 
been  thought  noble— Say  of  me  what  you  will,  but 
speak  not  of  my  father  what  the  ear  of  a  son  should 
not  endure,  and  which  yet  his  arm  cannot  resent.  To 
do  me  such  wrong  is  to  insult  an  unarmed  man,  or  to 
beat  a  captive." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  struck  by  the  remark. 
'"Thou  hast  spoken  truth  in  that,  Muk^  wert  thou 
the  blackest  Puritan  whom  hell  ever  vomited,  to  dis- 
tract an  unhappy  country." 

**  Be  that  as  you  will  to  think  it,"  replied  Everard ; 
**  but  let  me  not  leave,  you  to  the  shelter  of  this 
^vretched  hovel.  The  night  is  drawing  to  storm— let 
nie  but  conduct  you  to  the  Lodge,  and  expel  those  in- 
truders, who  can,  as  vet  at  least,  nave  no  warrant  for 
what  tney  do.  I  will  not  linger  a  moment  behind 
them,  save  just  to  deliver  my  father's  message.— 
6 rant  me  but  this  much,  for  the  love  you  once 
bore  me  I" 

**  Tes,  Mark,"  answered  his  un<?Ie.  firmly,  but  sor- 
rowfully. "  thou  speakest  truth— I  did  love  thee  once. 
The  brignt-haired  boy  whom  I  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot, 
to  hunt— whose  hours  of  happiness  were  spent  with 
me.  wherever  those  of  graver  labours  were  employed— 
I  did  love  that  boy— ay,  and  I  am  weak  enough  to  lotre 
ev-en  the  memory  of  what  he  was.— But  he  is  eone, 
j^ark— he  is  gone;  and  in  his  room  I  only  behold  an 
"igviy^f^  and  determined  rebel  to  his  religion  and  to 
1^19  Xing— a  rebel  more  detestable  on  account  of  his 


aiccess,  the  more  infiimous  thnmsfa  the  plimdered 
wealth  with  which  he  hopes  to  gild  his  villany.— But 
I  am  poor,  thou  think^st,  and  should  hold  my  peaoe^ 
lest  men  say,  *  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should.*'* 
Know,  however,  that,  indigent  and  plundered  as  I 
am,  I  feel  myself  dishonoured  in  holding  even  but  this 
much  talk  with  the  tool  of  usurping  rebels.— Go  to  the 
Lodge,  if  thon  wilt— yonder  lies  the  way— but  think 
not  that  to  regain  my  dweUing  there,  or  all  the 
wealth  1,  ever  possessed  in  my  wealthiest  dasrs,  I 
would  willingly  accompany  thee  three  steps  on  ths 
greensward.  If  I  roust  be  thy  companion,  it  shall  be 
only  when  thy  red-coats  have  tied  my  hands  behind 
me,  and  bound  my  legs  beneath  my  horse's  belly. 
Thou  mayst  be  my  fellow  traveller  then,  I  grant  thee^ 
if  thou  wilt,  but  not  sooner." 

Alice,  who  suffered  cruelly  during  this  dialognue,  and 
was  well  aware  that  further  argument  would  only 
kindle  the  knights's  resentment  still  more  highly, 
ventured  at  last,  in  her  anxiety,  to  make  a  sign  to  her 
cousin  to  break  off  the  interview,  and  to  retire,  since 
her  father  commanded  his  absence  in  a  manner  so 
peremptory.  Unhappily  she  was  observed  by  Sir 
Henry,  who,  concluding  that  what  ho  saw  was  evi- 
dence of  a  private  understandins  betwixt  the  cousins, 
his  wrath  acquired  new  fuel,  and  it  required  the  utinpst 
exertion  of  self-command,  and  recollection  of  all  that 
was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  to  enable  him  to  veil  bia 
real  fury  under  the  same  ironical  manner  which  he 
had  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  this  angry  interview. 

"  If  thou  art  afraid,*'  he  said,  "to  trace  our  forest 
glades  by  night,  respected  stranger,  to  whom  1  am 
perhaps  nound  to  do  honour  as  my  successor  in  the 
charge  of  these  walks,  here  seems  to  be  a  modest 
damsel,  who  will  be  most  willing  to  wait  on  thee, 
and  be  thy  bow-bearer.— Only,  for  ner  mother's  sake, 
let  there  pass  some  slight  form  of  marriage  between 
you— Ye  need  no  license  or  priest  in  these  happv 
days,  but  maybe  buckled  like  begf^arsin  a  ditch,  with 
a  hedge  for  a  church-roof;  and  a  tinker  for  a  priest.  I 
crave  pardon  of  you  for  making  such  an  officious  and 
simple  request— perhaps  you  are  a  Ranter— or  one  of 
the  family  of  Love,  or  hold  marriage  rights  js  uane> 
cessary,  as  Knipperdoling,  or  Jack  of  I^yden  ?"   , 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  forbear  such  dreadful  jesting 
my  father !  and  do  you,  Markham,  begone,  in  GcwTs 
name,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate— Your  presence  makes 
my  father  rave." 

'* Jesting !"  said  Sir  Henry,  "I  was  never  more  se- 
rious—Raving !— I  was  never  more  composed— I  could 
never  brook  that  falsehood  should  approach  me—I 
would  no  more  bear  by  my  sides  dishonoured  daugh- 
ter than  a  dishonoured  sword ;  and  this  unhappy  ahj 
hath  shown  chat  both  can  fail." 

"  Sir  Henry,"  said  young  Everard,  "  load  not  your 
soul  with  a  heavy  crime,  which  be  assured  you  do,  in 
treating  your  daughter  thus  uniustly.  It  is  long  now 
since  you  denied  her  to  me,,  when  we  were  poor  and 
you  were  powerful.  I  acquiesced  in  your  prohibition 
of  all  suit  and  intercourse.  God  knoweth  what  I  suf- 
fered—but I  acquiesced.  Neither  is  it  to  renew  my 
suit  that  I  now  come  hither,  and  have,  I  do  acknow- 
ledge, sought  speech  of  her—not  for  her  own  sake  only, 
but  for  yours  also.  Destruction  hovers  over  youk 
ready  to  close  her  pinions  to  stoop,  and  her  talons  to 
clutcli— Yes,  sir,  look  contemptuous  as  you  will,  such 
is  the  case  1  and  it  is  to  protect  both  you  and  her  that 
I  am  here.'* 


You  refuse  then  my  free  gift,"  said  Sir  Henr; 
Lee ;  "  or  perhaps  you  think  it  loade 
conditions?" 


loaded  with  too  hard 


"  Shame,  shame  on  you.  Sir  Henry  I"  said  Everard, 
wa.xing  warm  in  his  turn;  "have. your  political  pre* 
indices  so  utterly  warped  every  feeling  of  a  father,  that 
you  can  speak  with  bitter  mockery  and  scorn  of  what 
concerns  your  own  daughter's  honour  ?— Hold  up  your 
head,  fair  Alice,  and  tell  your  father  he  has  forgotten 
nature  in  his  fantastic  spirit  of  loyalty.— Know,  Sir 
Henry,  that  though  I  would  prefer  your  daughter's 
hand  to  every  blessing  which  Heaven  could  bestow  on 
me,  I  would  not  sccept  it— my  conscience  wou.d  not 

Eermit  me  to  do  so— when  I  knew  it  must  wi^draw 
er  from  her  duty  to  you." 
"  Your  conscience  is  over  scrupuloua^  young  man  t— 
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tnrrv  it  to  some  drswnrinj?  rabbi,  and  be  who  takes 
all  tbat  comes  to  net,  will  teach  thee  it  is  sinning 
a^inst  our  mercies  to  refuse  any  good  thing  that  is 
freely  ofl'crcd  to  us." 

"  When  it  is  frcelj'  ofTered,  and  kindly  oflered— 
not  when  the  offer  is  made  in  irony  and  insult.— Fare 
ihee  well,  Alice — if  aught  could  make  me  desire  to  profit 
by  thy  fnlher's  wild  wish  to  cast  thee  from  him  in  a 
moment  of  unworthy  suspicion,  it  would  be  that  while 
indulging  in  such  sentiments,  Sir  Henry  Lee  is  ;yran- 
nical^  oppressing  the  creature,  who  of  all  others  is 
most  dependent  on  his  kindness— who  of  all  others 
will  most  feel  his  severity,  and  whom,  of  all  others,  he 
is  most  bound  to  cherish  and  support." 

"Do  not  fear  for  me,  Mr.  Everard,"  exclaimed  Alice, 
aroused  from  her  timidity  by  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences not  unlikely  to  ensue,  where  civil  war  set 
relations,  as  well  as  fellow-citizens,  in  opposition  to 
each  other.—"  Oh,  begone,  I  conjure  you,  begone  !— 
Nothing  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  father's  kmdnees, 
but  these  unhappy  family  divisions— but  your  ill-timed 
presence  here— For  Heaven's  sake,  leave  us!" 

"Soh.  mistress!"  answered  the  hot  old  cavalier, 
"you  play  ladv  paramount  already;  and  who  but 
you  I— you  would  dictate  to  our  train,  1  warrant,  like 
Gonenl  and  BLegan!  But  I  tell  thee,  no  man  shall 
leave  my  house— and  humble  as  it  is,  this  is  now  my 
house— while  he  has  aught  to  say  to  me  that  is  to  be 
spoken,  as  this  young  man  now  speaks,  with  a  bent 
brow  and  a  lofty  tone.— Speak  out,  sir,  and  aay  your 
worst !" 

"  Fear  not  my  temper,  Mrs.  Alice."  said  Everard. 
with  equal  firmness  and  placidity  or  manner;  **and 

ru,  Sir  Henry,  do  not  think  that  if  I  speak  firmly, 
mean  therefore  to  speak  in  anger,  or  ofiicieusly. 
You  have  taxed  me  with  much,  and,  were  I  guided 
by  the  wild  spirit  of  romantic  chivahy,  much  which, 
even  from  so  near  a  relative,  I  ought  not,  as  being  by 
birth,  and  in  the  world's  estimation,  a  gentleman,  to 
pass  over  without  reply.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  give 
me  patient  hearing?'' 

"  If  you  stand  on  your  defence,"  answered  the  stout 
old  knight,  "  God  forbid  that  you  should  not  challenge 
a  patient  hearing— ay,  though  vour  pleading  were  two 
parts  disloyalty  and  one  blaspnemy— Only,  be  brief— 
this  has  already  lasted  but  too  long." 
•  **  I  will.  Sir  Henry,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  yet 
it  is  hard  to  crowd  into  a  few  sentences,  the  defence 
of  a  life  which,  though  short,  has  been  a  busy  one— 
too  busy,  your  indignant  gesture  would  assert.  But 
I  deny  it ;  I  have  drawn  my  sword  neither  hastily, 
nor  without  due  consideration,  for  a  people  whose 
rights  have  been  trampled  on,  and  whose  consciences 
have  been  oppressed— Frown  noi^  sir— such  is  not 
your  view  of  the  contest,  but  such  is  mine.  For  my 
religious  principles,  at  which  you  have  scoffed,  believe 
me,  that  though  they  depend  not  on  set  forms,  they 
are  no  less  sincere  than  your  own,  and  thus  far  purer 
—excuse  the  word— that  they  are  unmingled  with  the 
blood-thirsty  dictates  of  a  barbarous  age,  which  you 
and  others  have  called  the  code  of  chivalrous  honour. 
Not  my  own  natural  disposition,  but  the  better  doc- 
trine which  my  creed  has  taught,  enables  me  to  bear 
your  harsh  rcvilings  without  answering  in  a  similar 
tone  of  wrath  and  reproach.  You  may  carry  insult 
to  extremity  against  me  at  your  pleasure— not  on 
account  of  our  relationship  alone,  but  because  1  am 
bound  in  charity  to  endure  it.  This,  Sir  Henry,  is 
much  from  one  of  our  house.  But,  with  forbearance 
far  more  than  this  requires.  I  can  refuse  at  your  hands 
the  gift,  which,  most  of  all  things  under  Heaven,  I 
ahoiiid  desire  to  obtain,  because  duty  calls  upon  her 
to  sustain  and  comfort  you,  and  because  it  were  sin  to 
permit  you,  in  your  blindness,  to  spurn  your  comforter 
from  your  side.— Farewell,  sir— not  in  anger,  but  in 
pity— We  may  meet  in  a  better  time,  when  your  heart 
and  your  principles  shall  master  the  unhappv  preju- 
dices by  which  they  are  now  overclouded.— t  arewell 
—farewell,  Alice !" 

The  last  words  were  repeated  twice,  and  in  a  tone 
of  feeling  and  passionate  grief,  which  difiered  utterly 
from  the  steady  and  almost  severe  tone  in  which  he 
had  addressed  Sir  Henry  Lee.  He  turned  and  left  the 
bat  so  flooo  as  iw  had  uttei^  these  las'  words ;  and. 


as  if  ashamed  of  the  tenderness  which  had  mingled 
with  his  accents,  the  young  commonwealthVmao 
turned  and  walked  sternly  and  resolvedly  forth  into 
the  moonlight,  which  now  was  spreading  its  broad 
light  and  autumnal  shadows  over  the  woodland. 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Alice,  who  had  been  doriag 
the  whole  scene  in  the  utmost  terror  that  her  fatba 
might  have^  been  hurried,  by  his  natural  heat  of  tea- 
per,  from  violence  of  language  into  violence  of  actinn, 
sunk  down  upon  a  settle  twisted  outof  willow-bocgfaiL 
like  most  of  Joceline's  few  movables,  and  endeavoored 
to  conceal  the  rears  which  accompanied  the  thaidu 
she  rendered  in  broken  accents  to  Heaven,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  near  alliance  and  relationship  of 
the  parties,  some  fatal  deed  had  not  closed  an  tatet' 
view  so  perilous  and  so  angry.  Pbcebe  Mayflovcr 
blubbered  heardly  for  company,  though  she  undo^ 
stood  but  little  of  what  had  passed ;  just,  indeed, 
enough  to  enable  her  afterwards  to  report  to  sooie 
half-dozen  particular  friends,  that  her  old  master,  Si 
Henry,  had  been  perilous  nngry,  and  almost  fos  ' 
with  young  Master  Everard,  because  he  had  well  b 
carried  away  her  young  mistress. — "And  what  cooH 
he  have  done  bettor?'*  said  Pbcebe,  '*  seeing  the  oU 
man  had  nothing  leA  either  for  Mrs.  Alice  or  himself; 
and  as  for  Mr.  Mark  Everard,  and  our  young  bdf, 
oh !  they  had  spoken  such  loving  things  to  cms 
other,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  nistory  of  Aigafan 
and  Parthenia,  who,  as  the  story-book  tells,  were  the 
truest  pair  of  lovers  in  all  Arcadia,  and  Oxfordshiicia 
boot." 

Old  Goody  Jellycot  had  poppedhcr  scarlet  hoodiaia 
the  kitchen  more  than  once  while  the  scene  was  pro- 
ceeding ;  but,  as  the  worthy  dame  was  parcel  haoL 
and  more  than  parcel  deaf,  knowledge  was  cxcladea 
by  two  principal  entrances :  and  though  she  compie- 
bended,  by  a  sort  of  general  instinct,  that  the  gsntk- 
folk  were  at  high  words,  yet  why  they  chose  Joi^Def 
hut  for  the  scene  of  their  dispute,  was  as  great  a  mys* 
tery  as  the  subject  of  the  quarrel. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the  old  cavalier's  mood, 
thus  contradicted,  as  his  most  darling  principles  had 
been,  by  the  last  words  of  his  departing  Dephewl 
The  truth  is,  that  he  was  less  thoroughly  moved  iJmd 
his  daughter  expected :  and  iii  all  probability  his  ne- 
phew's bold  defence  of^  his  religious  and  political  opi- 
nions rather  pacified  than  aggravated  his  diapleasore. 
Although  sufnciently  impatient  of  contradiction,  stiD 
evasion  and  subterfuge  were  more  nhen  to  the  Uunt 
old  Ranger's  nature  than  manly  vindication  andd- 
rect  opposition ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  ever 
loved  the  buck  best  who  stood  boldest  at  bay.  He 
graced  his  nephew's  departure,  however,  with  a  qaa- 
tation  from  Shakspeare,  whom,  as  many  others  do^ 
he  was  wont  to  Quote  from  a  sort  of  habit  and  i»> 
spect,  as  a  favourite  of  his  unfortunate  maater.  with- 
out having  either  much  real  taste  for  his  woraa,  or 
great  skill  in  applying  the  passages  which  be  retaiaed 
on  his  memory. 

"Mark,"  he  sakl,  "mark  this,  Alice— the  devil  cat 

?{uote  Scripture  for  his  purpose.  Why.  this  yooax 
anetic  cousin  of  thine,  with  no  more  beard  thaal 
have  seen  on  a  clown  playing  Maid  Marion  on  May- 
day, when  the  village  barber  had  shaved  him  in  lac 
great  a  hurry,  shall  match  any  bearded  PreabvnnM 
or  Independent  of  them  all.  in  laying  down  his  doe* 
trines  and  his  uses,  and  bethumping  us  with  his  texts 
and  his  homilies.  I  would  worthy  and  learned  Doe^ 
tor  Rochecliffe  had  been  here,  with  his  battery  resd!r 
mounted  from  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Septuasint,  a«. 
what  not— he  would  have  battered  the  presbyienu 
spirit  out  of  him  with  a  wanion.  However,  I  am  sbd 
the  young  man  is  no  sneaker ;  for,  were  a  man  ofikt 
devil's  opmion  in  religion,  and  of  Old  NoU*s  in  ptJt 
tics,  he  were  better  open  on  it  full^  cry,  than  decmm 
you  by  hunting  counter,  or  running  a  false  wcaA 
Come— wipe  thme  eyes— the  fray  is  over,  and  noclfti 
to  be  stirred  again  soon,  I  trust.' 

Encouraged  by  these  words,  Alice  rose^  and.  be- 
wildered as  she  was,  endeavoured  to  supenntend  ife 
arrangements  for  their  meal  and  their  repose  in  tbor 
new  habitation.  But  her  tears  fell  so  fast,  they  mer- 
red  her  counterfeited  diligence;  and  it  was  weS  be 
her  that  Pbcebe.  though  too  ignorant  and  too  sBvh 
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to  comprehend  the  extent  of  her  distresBi  ooiild 
aflbrd  her  material  aaaifliance,  in  lack  of  mere  sym- 
pathy. 

With  great  readiness  and  address,  the  damsel  set 
about  every  thing  that  was  requisite  for  preparing  the 
■upper,  and  the  beds }  now  screaming  into  Dame  Jel- 
lycot*s  ear,  now  whispering  into  her  mistress's,  and 
artliiUy  managing,  as  if  she  was  merely  the  agent, 
under  Alice's  orders.  When  the  cold  viands  were  set 
ibrth,  Sir  Henry  Lee  kindly  pressed  his  daughter  to 
iake  lefreshments,  as  if  to  make  up,  indirectly,  for 
his  previous  harshness  towards  her;  while  he  him- 
•elC  like  an  experienced  campaigner,  showed,  that 
ndth<x  the  mortifications  nor  brawls  of  the  day, 
nor  the  thoughts  of  what  was  to  come  to-morrow, 
could  dimtnisn  his  appetite  for  supper,  which  was  his 
iavourite  meal.  He  ate  up  two- thirds  of  the  capon, 
and,  devoting  the  first  bumper  to  the  happy  restora- 
tion of  Charles,  second  of  the  name,  he  finished  a 
quart  vf  wine ;  for  he  belonged  to  a  school  accus- 
tomed to  feed  the  flame  of  their  loyalty  with  copious 
brimmiirs.  He  even  sang  a  verse  of  "The  King  shall 
enjoyhis  own  again,"  in  which  Phsbe,  half-sobbing, 
and  X)&«ne  Jellycot,  screaming  against  time  and  tune, 
were^ooDtented  to  lend  their  aid,  to  cover  Mistress 
Alice's  lalence. 

At  length  the  jovial  knight  betook  himself  to  his 
rest  on  loe  keeper's  straw  pallet,  in  a  recess  adjoin- 
ing to  th«  kitchen,  and,  unaflected  by  his  change  of 
dwelling,  slept  fast  and  deep.  Alice  had  less  quiet 
rest  in  out  Goody  Jellicot's  wicker  couch,  in  the  inner 
apartment;  while  the  dame  and  Phcebe  slept  on  a 
mattrass,  stuffed  with  dry  leaves,  in  the  same  cham- 
ber«  soundly  as  those  whose  daily  toil  gains  their  daily 
hntudt  and  whom  morning  caUs  up  only  to  renew  the 
loiia  of  yesterday. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mr  tongne  P9<1«  slowly  under  thit  new  languafe, 
And  stiiru  and  stumbles  at  these  uncouth  phrases. 
Tliey  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weijrht,  but  bang 
tJpon  the  native  glibness  of  my  speech. 
Like  Saul's  plate-armour  on  the  shepherd  boy, 
Eneninbering  and  not  arminf  bim.— J.  B. 

As  Mark  ham  Everard  pursued  his  way  towards  the 
Lodge,  through  one  of  the  long  sweeping  glades  which 
traversed  the  forest,  varying  m  breadth,  till  the  trees 
were  now  so  close  that  the  boughs  made  darkness 
over  his  head,  then  receding  farther  to  let  in, glimpses 
of  the  moon,  and  anon  opening  yet  wider  into  little 
meadows  or  savannahs,  on  which  the  moonbeams 
lay  in  silvery  silencej  as  he  thus  proceeded  on  his 
lonely  course,  the  vanous  effects  produced  by  that  de- 
licious light  on  the  oaks,  whose  dark  leaves,  gnarled 
branches,  and  massive  trunks  it  gilded,  more  or  less 
partially,  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of  a  poet 
orapamti'r. 

But  if  Everard  thought  of  any  thing  saving  the 
painful  scene  in  which  he  had  just  played  his  part 
and  of  which  the  result  seemed  tne  destruction  of  all 
bis  hopes,  it  was  of  the  necessary  guard  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  night-walk.  The  times  were  dangerous 
and  unsettled;  the  roads  full  of  disbanded  soldiers. 
and  especially  of  royalists,  who  made  their  political 
opinions  a  pretext  for  disturbing  the  country  with  ma- 
rauding parties  and  robberies.  Deer-stealers  also, 
inrho  are  ever  a  desperate  banditti,  had  of  late  infested 
Woodstock  Chase.  In  short,  the  dangers  of  the  place 
and  period  were  such^  that  Markham  Everard  wore 
bk  loaded  pistols  at  his  belt,  and  carried  his  drawn 
Bword  under  his  arm,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for 
whatever  peril  should  cross  his  path. 

He  heaid  the  bells  of  Woodstock  Church  ring  cur- 
few, just  as  he  was  crossing  one  of  the  little  meadows 
we  nave  described,  and, they  ceased  as  he  entered  an 
overshadow^  and  twilight  part  of  the  path  beyond. 
It  was  there  that  he  heard  some  one  whistling ;  and, 
as  the  sound  became  clearer,  it  was  plain  the  person 
was  advancing  towards  him.  This  could  hardly  be 
a  friend ;  for  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  rejected, 
generally  speaking,  all  music,  unless  psalmody.  '  If 
a  man  is  merry,  Tel  him  sing  psalms,"  was  a  text 
which  they  were  pleased  to  mteipret  a^  literally  and 


to  as  little  ppipoee  as  they  dkl  some  others ;  yet  it 
was  too  continued  a  sound  to  be  a  signal  amongst 
night- walkers  and  too  light  and  cheerful  to  argue 
any  purpose  of  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  travel- 
ler,  who  presently  exchanged  his  whistling  for  sing- 
ing and  trolled  forth  the  following  stanza  to  a  jolly 
time,  with  which  the  old  cavaliers  were  wont  to  wake 
the  night  owl : 

Hey  Ibr  etval  iers  I    Ho  Ibr  eavftlien  f 
Pray  for  cavaliers ! 
Rub  a  dub-rub  a  dab  I 
Have  at  old  Beeliebiib— 
.  Oliver  smokes  for  fear. 


"I  shouki  know  that  voice."  said  Everard,  uncock 
ing  the  pistol  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  belt,  bat 
continuing  to  hold  it  in  his  hand.  Then  came  ano- 
ther fragment : 

Hash  them— alasli  them- 

All  to  pieces  dash  them. 

"So  ho!"  cried  Markham,  "who  goes  there,  and 
for  whom  V* 

"  For  Chorch  and  King,"  answered  a  voice,  which 
presently  added,  "No,  d— n  me— I  mean  againgt 
Church  and  King,  and  for  the  people  that  are  upper- 
most—I forget  which  they  are." 

"Roger  Wildrake,  as  I  guess?"  said  Everard. 

"The  same— Gentleman ;  of  Squat tleaea-mere,  in 
the  moist  county  of  Lincoln." 

"Wildrake!"  said  Markham— " Wildgqose  yon 
should  be  called.  You  have  been  moistening  your 
own  throat  to  some  purpose,  and  using  it  to  gabble 
tunes  very  suitable  to  the  times,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Faith]  the  tune's  a  pretty  tune  enough,  Mark,  only 
out  of  fashion  a  little— the  more*s  the  pitv." 

"  What  could  I  expect,"  said  Everard,  out  to  meet 
some  ranting,  druoKen  cavalier,  as  desperate  and 
dangerous  as  night  and  sack  usually  make  themi 
What  if  I  had  rewarded  your  melody  by  a  ball  in  the 
gullet?" 

"  Why.  there  would  have  been  a  piper  paid— that's 
all,"  said  Wildrake.— "  But  wherefore  come  you  thij 
way  now?- 1  was  about  to  seek  you  at  the  hut." 

I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it— I  will  tell  you  the 
cause  hereafter,"  replied  Markham. 

"  What  1  the  old  play-hunting  cavalier  was  cross,  or 
Chloe  was  unkind  T* 

"Jest  not,  Wildrake— it  is  all  over  with  me,"  saki 
Everard. 

"The  devil  it  is,"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  "and  you 
take  it  thus  quietly  !— Zounds !  let  us  back  tofrelher— 
I'll  plead  your  cause  for  you— I  know  how  to  tickle  up 
an  old  kmght  and  a  pretty  maiden— Let  me  alone  for 
putting  you  recttuincuru^  you  canting  rogue.— D—n 
me.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  says  I.  your  nephew  is  a  piece  of 
a  Puritan— it  won't  deny— but  I'll  uphold  him  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  pretty  fellow,  for  all  that.— Madam,  says 
I,  you  may  think  your  cousin  looks  like  a  psalm-sing- 
ing weaver,  in  that  bare  felt,  and  with  that  rascally 
brown  cloak;  that  band,  which  looks  like  a  baby's 
clout^  and  those  k>ose  boots,  which  have  a  whole  calf- 
skin in  each  of  them,— but  let  him  wear  on  the  one 
side  of  his  head  a  castor,  with  a  plume  befitting  his 
quality;  give  him  a  good,  Toledo  by  his  side,  with  a 
broideredbelt  and  an  inlaid  hilt,  instead  of  the  ton  of 
iron  contained  in  that  basket-nilted  black  Andrew 
Ferrara ;  put  a  few  smart  words  in  his  mouth— and, 
blood  and  wounds !  madam,  says  1" 

"  Prithee,  truce  with  tnis  nonsense,  Wildrake,"  said 
Everard,"  and  tell  me  if  yoii  are  sober  euough  lo  hear 
a  few  words  of  sober  reason  ?" 

"  Pshaw  I  man,  I  did  but  crack  a  brace  of  quarts 
with  yonder  puritanic,  roundheaded  soldiers,  up  yon- 
der at  the  town ;  and  rat  me  but  I  passed  myself  for 
the  best  man  of  the  party ;  twanged  my  nose,  and 
turned  up  my  eyes,  as  I  took  my  can— Pan !  the  veiir 
wine  tasted  of  hypocrisy.  I  think  the  rogue  corporal 
smoked  something  at  last— as  for  the  common  fel- 
lowsL  never  siir,  but  they  asked  me  to  say  grace  over 
another  quart !" 

"  This  IS  just  what  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  about, 
Wildrakc,"^  said  Markham— "You  hold  me,  I  am 
sure,  for  your  friend  ?" 

"True  as  steel.— Chums  at  College  and  at  I«in 
coln's-Inn— we  have  been  Nisus  and  EuryaliH.  Th^ 
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8GU8  and  PirithoQS,  Orestes  and  Pylades.;  and,  to  sum 
np  the  whole  with  a  puritanic  touchy  David  and  Jona- 
than, all  in  one  breath.  Not  even  politics,  the  wedge 
that  rends  families  and  friendships  asunder,  as  iron 
rives  oak.  have  been  able  to  split  us." 

"True,"  answered  Mark  ham ;  "and  when  you  fol- 
lowed the  King  to  Nottingham ;  and  I  enrolled  under 
Essex,  we  swore,  at  our  parting,  that  whichever  side 
was  victorious,  he  of  us  who  adhered  to  it,  should 
protect  his  less  fortunate  comrade." 

"Surely^  man,  surelv;  and  have  you  not  protected 
me  accordingly  7  Did  you  not  save  me  from  hang- 
ing? and  ami  not  indebted  to  you  for  the  breid  I 
eat?" 

"I  have  but  done  that,  which,  had  the  times  been 
otherwise,  you,  my  dear  Wildrake,  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  done  for  me.  But,  as  I  said,  that  is  just  what 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about.  Why  render  the  task 
of  protecting  you  more  difficult  than  it  must  neces- 
sanly  be  at  anv  rate  7  Why  thrust  thyself  into  the 
cohipany  of  soldiers,  or  such  like,  where  thou  art  sure 
to  be  warmed  into  betraying  thyself  7  \  Why  come 
hollowing  and  whooping  out  cavaUer  ditties^  like  a 
drunken  trooper  of  Pnnce  Rupert,  or  one  of  Wilmot's 
swaggering  body-guards  7" 

"  Because  I  may  have  been  both  one  and  t'other 
in  my  day,  for  aught  that  you  know,"  replied  Wil- 
drake.  '*But|  oddsfish!  is  it  necessary  I  should 
always  be  remmding  you,  that  our  obligation  of  mu- 
tual protection,  our  league  of  oflfensive  and  defensive, 
as  I  may  call  it,  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  without 
reference  to  the  politics  or  religion  of  the  party  pro- 
tected, or  the  least  obligation  on  him  to  conform  to 
those  of  his  friend  7" 

"True,"  said  Kverard ;  "but  with  this  most  neces- 
sary qualification,  that  the  party  should  submit  to  such 
outward  conformity  to  the  times  as  should  make  it 
more  easy  and  safe  for  his  friend  to  be  of  service  to 
him.  Now,  you  are  perpetually  breaking  forth,  to  the 
hazard  of  your  own  safety  ana  my  credit." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mark,  and  I  would  tell  your  namesake 
the  apostle,  that  you  are  hard  on  me.  You  have 
practised  sobriety  and  hypocrisy  from  your  hanging 
sleeves  till  your  Geneva  cassock— from  the  cradle  to 
this  day,7-and  it  is  a  thing  of  nature  to  you ;  and  }'ou 
aro  surprised  that  a  rough,  rattling,  honest  fellow,  ac- 
customed to  speak  truth  all  his  life,  and  especially 
when  he  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  cannot  be 
so  pt^rfect  a  prig  as  thyself  !—Zooks  t  there  is  no 
equality  betwixt  us—A  trained  diver  might  as  well,  be- 
cause he  can  retain  his  breath  for  ten  minutes  without 
inconvenience,  upbraid  a  poor  devil  for  being  like  to 
burst  in  twenty  seconds,  at  the  bottom  of  ten  fathoms' 
water— And,  after  all,  considering  the  guise  is  so  new 
to  me,  I  think  I  bear  myself  indifferently  well— try 
me!" 

"  Are  there  any  more  news  from  Worcester  fight  7" 
asked  Everani,  in  a  torte  so  serious  that  it  imposed  on 
bis  companion,  who  replied  in  his  genuine  character— 

*  Worse !— d— n  me,  worse  a  hundred  times  than 
reported— totally  broken.  Noll  hath  certainly  sold 
himself  to  the  devil,  and  his  lease  will  have  an  end 
one  day— that  is  all  our  present  comfort." 

"What!  and  would  this  be  your  answer  to  the  first 
red-coat  who  asked  the  question  7"  said  Everard. 
"Methinks  you  would  find  a  speedy  passport  to  the 
next  corps  de  garde." 

"Nay,  nay,*'  answered  Wildrake,  "I  thought  you 
asked  me  in  your  own  person.— Lack-a-day  fa  great 
mercy— a  glorifying  mercy- a  crowning  mercy — a 
vouchsafing— an  uplifting  I  profess  the  malignants 
are  scattered  from  Dan  to  Bersheba— smitten,  hip  and 
thigh,  even  until  the  going  down  ot  the  sun  r 

"Hear  you  aught  of  Colonel  Thomhaugh's 
wounds  7" 

"He  is  dead,*  answered  Wildrake,  "that's  one 
comfort— the  roundheaded  rascal !— Nay,  hold  !  it 
was  but  a  trip  of  the  tongue— I  meant,  the  sweet  godlv 
youth." 

_  *■  And  hear  you  sujghl  of  the  yobng  man.  King  of 
Soptland,  as  they  ciJlhimr*  said  Everard. 

I^olhm^,  but  thut  he  is  hunted  like  a  partridge  on 
ttie  mountains.  May  God  deliver  him,  and  confound 
Ilia  eoenues »— Zoons.  Mark  Everard,  ^  can  fool  it  no 
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longer.    Do  you  sot  remembw,  that  at  the  Liooalg^i- 

Inn  gambols— though  you  did  not  ming;le  modi  ii 
them,  I  think— I  used  always  to  play  as  well  as  anr 
of  them,  when  it  came  to  the  action,  but  they  eoaU 
never  get  me  to  rehearse  conformably.  It's  ibeauB 
at  this  day.  I  hear  your  voice,  and  I  answer  to  Hia 
the  true  tone  of  my  hearty  but  when  I  am  inihe  c 

pany  of  your  snuming  fhends,  you  have  ae 

my  part  indifferent  well." 

But  indifierent,  indeed,"  replied  Everard ;  "  how- 
ever, there  is  litde  call  on  you  to  do  aitt;ht,  save  m  he 
modest  and  silent  Speak  little,  and  by  aside^  if  jn 
can,  your  big  oaths  and  swaggering  looka— aet  fts 
hat  even  on  yoor  brows." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  curse!  I  have  been  almn 
noted  for  the  jaunty  manner  in  which  I  wear  or 
castor— Hard  when  a-  man's  merits  become  bis oe- 
mies  1" 

"You  must  remember  you  are  my  defk.** 

"  Secretary,"  answered  Wildrake ;  "  let  it  be  weat- 
if  you  love  me." 
At  must  be  clerk,  and  nothing  elae— plaia  ckA 

jnd  remember  to  be  civil  and  obedient,**  n^ 
Everard. 

"  But  you  should  not  lay  on  your  oonimaiidi«ii 
so  mucn  ostentatious  superiority,  Master  Maikhia 
Everard.  Remember  I  am  your  senior  of  tlR 
years'  standing.  Confound  me,  if  I  know  hem^ 
take  it !" 

"  Was  ever  such  a  fantastic  wronghead !— For  if 
sake,  if  not  for  thine  own,  bend  thy  freakish  fefiyii 
listen  to  reason.  Think  that  I  have  incurred  boA 
risk  and  shame  on  thy  account" 

"  Nay,  thou  art  a  right  good  fellow.  Mark,"  iqsSei 
the  cavalier,  "  and  for  thy  sake  I  will  do  moch-%r 
remember  to  cough,  and  cry  hem !  when  thoa  seat 
me  like  to  break  oounds— And  now  tell  me  wlfi^ 
we  are  bound  for  the  night?" 

"To  Woodstock  Lodge,  to  look  after  myand^ 
property  "  answered  Marknam  Everard:  **1  an  ia- 
fonned  that  soldiers  have  taken  possesaion — Ynham 
could  that  be,  if  thou  foundest  the  party  dfinkinsia 
Woodstock?'^ 

"There  was  a  kind  of  comnussary  or  stewazdtO 
some  such  rogue,  had  gone  down  to  the  Lodge^"^  le- 
plied  Wildrake ;  "  I  had  a  peep  at  him." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Everard. 

"Ay,  verily."  said  Wildrake,  "to  apeak  yoaroai 
language.  Why,  as  I  passed  throagh  the  paik  b 
quest  of  you,  scarce  half  an  hour  since,  I  aav  t 
light  in  the  Lodge— Step  this  way,  you  will  aeeC 
yourself." 

"In  the  north-west  angle 7*'  returned  Kveraid— "i 
is  from  a  window  in  what  they  call  Victor  Lki  ' 
apartment" 

"Well,"  resumed  WUdrake.  "I  had  been  hm^m  • 
of  Lundsford's  lads,  and  well  used  to  patroUingd£9 
—So,  rat  me,  says  I.  if  I  leave  a  light  in  mync 
without  knowing  what  it  means.  Besides,  mwi, 
thou  hadet  said  so  much  to  me  of  thy  pretty  coaa^i 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  a  peep,  if  I  coakL'^ 

"Thoughtless,  incorrigible  man !  to  what  daas^ 
do  you  expose-youreelf  and  your  friends,  in  merew- 
tonness !— But  go  on." 

"By  this  fair  moonshine,  I  believe  thou  art  jflai> 
Mark  Everard!"  replied  his  gay  companion ;  *skar 
is  no  occasion ;  for,  in  any  cascX  who  was  to  as# 
lady,  was  steeled  by  honour  against  the  cbarmssfvy 
friend's  Cbloe— Then  the  lady  was  not  to  see  okm 
could  make  no  comparisons  to  thy  disad  vantase.  Aia 
knowest— Lastly,  as  it  fell  out,  neither  of  os  aa«^ 
other  at  all." 

"OfthatI  am  well  aware.  Mre.  Alice  lelt  the Lsdii 
long  before  sunset,  and  never  returned.  What  Mt 
thou  see  to  introduce  with  such  preface  7" 

"  Nay,  no  great  matter,"  replied  Wildrake;  "ailr 
getting  upon  a  sort  of  buttress,  (for  I  can  cHoib  fts 
any  cat  that  ever  mewed  in  any  gutter,)  and  bahfaff 
on  by  the  vines  and  creepers  which  grew  ajeaadl 
obtained  a  station  where  I  could  see  into  the  csarierf 
that  same  parlour  thou  spokest  of  just  now.* 

"And  what  saw'st  thou  there 7"  once  man  it- 
manded  Everard. 

"Nay  no  great  matter,  as  I  aaid  before;" nfdea 
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the  cavaEer ;  **  for  in  them  times  it  is  no  new  thing 
to  see  churls  carousing  in  royal  or  noble  chambers.  I 
saw  two  rascallions  engaged  in  emptying  a  solemn 
Btoup  of  strong  waters,  and  despatching  a  huge  veni- 
son pasty,  which  greasy  mess,  for  their  convenience, 
tbeyhaa  placed  on  a  lady's  work-table— One  of  them 
Iras  trying  an  tar  on  a  lute^" 

"The  profane  villains!"  exclaimed  Everard,  "it 
was  Alice's." 

'*  Well  said,  comrade— I  am  glad  your  phlegm  can 
be  moved.  I  did  but  throw  in  these  incidents  of  the 
hite  and  the  table,  to  try  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a 
■pnrk  of  human  spirit  out  of  you,  be-sanctified  as  you 
are." 

*'What  like  were  the  men*?"  said  young  Everard. 

**The  one  a  slouch-halted,  long-cloaked,  sour-faced 
fonatic,  like  the  rest  of  you,  whom  I  took  to  be  the 
steward  or  commissary  I  heard  spoken  of  in  the  town ; 
the  other  was  a  short  sturdy  fellow,  with  a  wood-knife 
at  his  girdle,  and  a  long  quarterstaff  lying  beside  him 
—a  black-haired  knave,  with  white  teeth  and  a  merry 
countenance— one  of  the  under-rangcrs  or  bow-bearers 
4>f  these  walks,  1  fancy." 

"Th^  must  have  been  Desboroueh's  favourite, 
tmaty  Tomkins,"  said  Everard,  "and  Joccline  Joliflfe, 
the  keeper.  Tomkins  is  Desborough's  right  hand— an 
Independent,  and  hath  pourings  forth,  as  he  calls 
them.  Some  think  that  his  gifts  have  the  better  of 
his  arace.  I  have  heard  of  nis  abusing  opportuni- 
ties.'' 

"They  were  improving  them  when  I  saw  them," 
reptied  Wildrake^  and  made  the  bottle  smoke  for  it— 
when,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  a  stone,  which  had 
heen  dislodged  from  the  crumbling  buttress,  gave  way 
under  my  weight  A  clumsy  fellow  like  thee  would 
have  been  so  long  thinking  what  was  to  be  done,  that 
he  must  needs  have  followed  it  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind ;  but  I,  Mark,  I  hopped  like  a  squirrel  to 
an  ivy  twig,  and  stood  fast— was  well  nigh  shot 
ihougn,  for  the  noise  alarmed  them  both.  They  looked 
to  the  oriel,  and  saw  me  on  the  outside ;  the  fanatic 
fellow,  took  out  a  pistol-^as  they  have  always  such 
texts  in  readiness  hanging  beside  the  little  clasped 
Bible,  thou  Jinow'st— the  keeper  seized  his  hunting- 
pole — I  treated  them  both  to  a  roar  and  a  grin— thou 
must  know  I  can  grimace  like  a  baboon— I  learned 
ihe  trick  from  a  French  player,  who  could  twist  his 
jaws  into  a  pair  of  nut-crackers— and  therewithal  I 
dropped  mvself  sweetly  on  the  grass,  and  ran  off  so 
'  rippmgly,  keeping  the  dark  side  of  the  wall  as  long  as 
I  could^  that  I  am  well  nigh  persuaded  they  thought  I 
was  their  kinsman,  the  devil,  came  among  them  un- 
called.   They  were  abominably  startled." 

"Thou  art  most  feaifuUv  rash,  Wildrake,"  said  his 
companion ;  "  we  are  now  bound  for  the  house— what 
if  they  should  remember  thee  7" 

"  Why,  it  is  no  treason,  is  it  1  No  one  has  paid  for 
peeping  since  Tom  of  Coventry's  days ;  and  if  be 
came  in  for  a  reckoning,  belike  it  was  for  a  better  treat 
than  mine.  But  trust  me,  they  will  no  more  know 
me,  than  a  man  who  had  onlv  seen  your  friend  Noll 
at  a  conventicle  of  saints^  would  know  the  same  Oliver 
on  horseback,  and  charging  with  his  lobster-tailed 
squadron ;  or  ihe  same  Noll  cracking  a  jest  and  a  bot- 
tle with  wicked  Waller  the  poet" 

"Hush !  not  a  word  of  Oliver,  as  thou  dost  value 
thyself  and  me.  It  is  ill  jesting  with  the  rock  you 
may  split  on.— But  here  is  the  gate— we  will  disturb 
these  honest  gentlemen's  recreations." 

As  he  spoke,  he  applied  the  large  and  ponderous 
knocker  to  the  hall  door. 

"Rat-tat-tat-too !"  said  Wildrake  j  "  there  is  a  fine 
alarm  to  you*  cuckolds  and  roundheads !"  He  then 
half-mimicked,  half-sung  the  march  so  called  :— 

"  Coekoldt,  eoBM  diK,  coekoldt,  coiim  dig ; 
Round  aboat  cackofdt,  come  duiod  to  mj  jif  r* 

"By Heaven  I  this  passes  midsummer  frenzy,"  said 
Everard,  turning  angrily  on  him. 

"Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  replied  Wildrake ;  " it  is  but 
a  shgfat  expectoration,  just  like  what  one  makes  be- 
fore oeginning  a  louK  speech.  I  will  be  grave  for  an 
hovr  together,  now  I  have  got  that  point  of  war  out 
«f  my  bead." 


As  he  spoke,  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the 
wicket  of  the  great  door  was  partly  opened,  but  se- 
cured with  a  chain  in  case  of  accidents.  The  visage 
of  Tomkins,  and  thatof  Joceline  beneath  it,  appeared 
at  the  chink,  illuminated  by  the  lamp  which  the  latter 
held  in  his  hand,  and  Tomkins  demanded  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  alarm. 

^I  demand  instant  admittance!"  said  Everard. 
"  JolifFe,  you  know  me  well  ?" 

"I  do,  sir,"  replied  Joceline,  "and  could  admit  you 
with  all  my  hearty  but,  alas!  sir,  you  see  I  am  not 
key-keeper.  Here  is  the  gentleman  whose  warrant  1 
must  walk  bv— The  Lord  help  me,  seeing  times  are 
such  as  they  be  I" 

"And  when  that  gentleman,  who  I  think  may  be 
Master  Desborough's  valet"  t 

"  His  honour's  unworthy  secretary,  an  it  please 
you,"  interposed  Tomkins;  while  Wildrake  whis- 
pered in  Everard's  ear,  "  I  will  he  no  longer  secretary. 
Mark,  thou  wert  quite  nght— the  clerk  must  be  the 
more  gentlemanly  calling. ' 

"And  if  you  are  Master  Desborough's  secretary. 
I  presume  you  know  me  and  my  condition  well 
enough,"  said  Everard.  addressing  the  Independent, 
"  not  to  hesitate  to  admit  me  and  my  attendant  to  a 
night's  quarters  in  the  Lodge?"  ■ 

^  Surely  not,  surely  not,"  said  the  Independent— 
"  that  is,  if  your  worship  thinks  you  would  be  better 
accommodated  here  than  up  at  the  house ^f  enter- 
tainment in  the  town,  which  men  unprofiubly  call 
Saint  George's  Inn.  There  is  but  confined  accom- 
modation here,  your  honour^— and  we  have  been  frayed 
out  of  our  lives  already  by  the  visitation  of  Satan~ 
albeit  his  fiery  dart  is  now  quenched." 

"  This  may  be  all  well  in  its  place.  Sir  Secretary," 
said  Everard;  "and  you  may  find  a  comer  for  it 
when  you  are  next  tempted  to  play  the  preacher.  But 
I  will  take  it  for  no  apology  for  keeping  me  here  in 
the  cold  harvest  wind ;  and  if  not  presently  received, 
and  suitably  too,  I  will  report  you  to  your  master  for 
insolence  in  your  oflSce."  ,     ,. ,  ,         - 

The  secretary  of  Desborough  did  not  dare  offer 
farther  opposition ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Des- 
borough himself  only  held  his  consequence  as  a  kins- 
man of  Cromwell;  and  the  Lord  General,  who  was 
well  nigh  paramount  already,  was  known  to  be 
strongly  favourable  both  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Everard.  It  is  true,  they  were  Presbyterians  and  be 
an  Independent;  and  that,  though  sharing  those 
sentiments  of  correct  morality  and  more  devoted 
religious  feeling,  by  which,  with  few  .exceptions  the 
Parliamentarian  party  were  distinguished,  the  Eve- 
rards  were  not  disposed  to  carry  these  attributes  to 
the  extreme  of  enthusiasm,  practised  by  so  many 
others  at  the  time.  Yet  it  was  well  known  that 
whatever  might  be  Cromwell's  own  religious  creed, 
he  was  not  uniformly  bounden  by  it  in  the  choice  of 
his  favourites,  but  extended  his  countenance  to  those 
who  could  serve  him,  even  although,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  they  came  out  of  the  darkness  of 
Egypt.  The  character  of  the  elder  Everard  stood 
very  high  for  wisdom  and  sagacity ;  besides,  being  of 
a  good  family  and  competent  fortune,  his  adherence 
would  lend  a  dignity  to  any  side  he  might  espouse. 
Then  his  son  had  been  a  distinguished  and  success- 
ful soldier,  remarkable  for  the  discipline  he  maintain^ 
among  his  men,  the  bravery  which  he  showed  in  the 
time  of  action,  and  the  humanity  with  which  be  was 
always  ready  to  qualify  the  consequences  of  victory. 
Such  min  were  not  to  "be  neglected,  when  many  signs 
combined  to  show  that  the  parties  in  the  state,  who 
had  successfully  accomplished  the  deposition  and 
death  of  the  king,  were  speedily  to  quarrel  amonjj 
themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  two 
Everards  were  therefore  much  courted  by  Cromwell, 
and  their  influence  with  him  was  supposed  to  be  so 
great,  that  trusty  Master  Secretary  Tomkins  cared  not 
to  expose  himself  to  risk,  by  contending  with  Colonel 
Everard  for  such  a  trifle  as  a  night's  lodging,  or  u 
greater  thing.  . .     . ,  ,.  . 

Joceline  was  active  on  his  side— more  lights  weir* 
obtained— more  wood  thrown  on  the  fire— and. tna 
two  newly-arrived  strangers  were  introduc«l  mto 
Victor  Lee*B  parlour,  as  it  was  called,  from  thf  pto* 
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ture  oVer  the  chimnejr-pteee,  which  we  have  already 
deeciibed.  It  waa  aeveral  minutes  ere  Colonel  Eve- 
rard  could  recover  bis  fteneral  stoicism  of  de|)ortment, 
•o  strongly  was  ho  impressed  by  finding  himself  in 
the  apartment,  under  whose  rooi*  he  had  passed  so 
many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life.  There  was 
the  cabinet,  which  he  had  seen  opened  with  such 
fertlin^B  of  delight  when  Sir  Henry  Lee  dei^ed  to 
give  him  instructions  in  fishing,  and  to  exhibit  hooks 
and  lines,  together  with  all  the  materials  for  making 
the  artificial  fly,  then  little  known.  There  hung  the 
Ancient  family  picture,  which,  from  some  odd  mys- 
terious expressions  of  his  uncle  relating  to  it,  had  be- 
come to  his  boyhood,  nay,  his  early  youth,  a  subject 
of  curiosity  and  of  fear.  He  remembered.how,  when 
left  alone  in  the  apartment,  the  searching  eye  of  the 
old  warrior  seemed  alwavs  bent  upon  his,  m  what- 
ever part  of  the  room  he  placed  himseUI  and  how  his 
chiMish  imagination  was  perturbed  at  a  phenomenon, 
for  which  he  could  not  account 

With  these  came  a  thousand  dearer  and  warmer 
recollections  of  his  eariy  attachment  to  his  pretty 
cousin  Alice,  when  he  assisted  her  at  her  lessons, 
brought  water  for  her  flowers,  or  accompanied  her 
while  she  sung;  and  he  remembered  that  while  her 
father  looked  at  them  with  a  good-humoured  and 
careless  smile,  he  had  once  heard  him  mutter,  "And 
if  it  should  turn  out  00— why  it  might  be  best  for 
both,"  and  the  theories  of  happiness  he  had  reared  on 
these  words.  All  these  visions  had  been  dispelled  by 
the  trumpet  of  war,  which  called  Sir  Henry  iLee  and 
himself  to  opposite  sides ;  and  the  transactions  of  this 
yery  day  had  shown,  that  even  Everard's  success  as 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman  seemed  absolutely  to  pro- 
hibit the  chance  of  their  being  revived. 

He  was  waked  out  of  this  unpleasing  reverie  by 
the  approach  of  Jocelin&  who,  being  possibly  a  sea- 
soned toper,  had  made  the  additional  arrangements 
with  more  eroedition  and  accuracy,  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  engaged  as  he  had  been 
since  nightfall. 

He  now  wished  to  know  the  CoIonePs  diiections 
for  the  night 

"Would  he  eat  any  things 

"No." 

"  Did  his  honour  choose  to  accept  Sir  Henry  Lee's 
bed,  which  was  ready  prepared  T' 

"Yes." 

"  That  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee  should  be  prepared  for 
the  Secretary." 

"  On  pain  of  thine  eara— No,"  replied  Everard. 

"  Where  then  was  the  worthy  Secretary  to  be  quar- 
tered 7" 

"  In  the  dog-kennel,  if  you  list,"  replied  Colonel 
Everard;  "but,"  added  he,  stepping  to  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  Alice,  which  opened  irom  the  parlour, 
locking  it,  and  taking  out  the  key,  "  no  one  shall  pro- 
fene  this  chamber." 

/'Had  his  honour  any  other  commands  for  the 
night  r 

^*  None  save  to  clear  the  apartment  of  vonder  man. 
—My  clerk  will  remain  with  me— I  nave  orders 
which  must  be  written  out—Yet  stay— Thou  gavest 
my  letter  this  morning  to  Mistress  AhceT 

**Idid." 

**Tell  me.  good  Joceline,  what  she  said  when  she 
received  it?" 

"She  seemed  much  concerned^  sir ;  and  indeed  I 
think  that  she  wept  a  little— but  indeed  she  seemed 
very  much  distressed." 

*^And  what  message  did  she  send  to  me?" 


St  fitting  opportunity— but  that  I  greatly  fear*— and 
ere  checked  herself,  as  it  were,  and  said,  'I  will 
write  to  my  cousin ;  and  as  it  may  be  late  ere  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  ray  father,  do  thou 
come  for  my  answer  alter  service.'— So  1  went  to 
church  myself,  to  while  away  the  time  5  but  when  I 
returned  to  the  Chase,  I  found  this  man  had  sum- 
moned my  master  to  surrender,  and,  right  or  wrong, 
1  must  pat  him  in  possession  or  the  Lodge.  I  would 
fain  nave  given  your  honour  a  bint  that  the  old  knight 


the 


standing  up  behind  the  long  leathern  back  of  a 
hemnung  and  snuffling  aa  u  preparini;  for 


and  my  yoang  mietress  were  like  to  take  yoa  on  the 

form,  but  I  could  not  mend  the  matter." 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  good  fellow,  and  I  wfi 
remember  thee.— And  now,  my  roaatera."  he  sad, 
advancing  to  the  brace  of  clerks  or  aecretaries.  1 
had  in  the  mean  while  sat  quietly  dowa  beside 
stone  bottle,  and  made  up  acquaintance  over  a  _ 
of  its  contents—"  Let  me  rsraind  yoo,  that  the  nighi 
weare  late." 

"  There  is  something  cries  tinkle,  tinkk^  in  lbs 
bottle  yet,"  said  Wildrake,  in  reply.  . 

"Heml  hem!  hem!"  coughed  the  Colonel  of  as 
Parliament  service:  and  if  his  lips  did  not  cone  his 
companion's  imprudence,  I  will  not  answer  for  what 
arose  in  his  heart.—"  Well !"  he  said,  obaerving  ihtf 
Wildrake  had  filled  hia  own  glass  and  Toraua^^ 
"  take  that  parting  c^ass  and  bc^ne." 

"  Would  you  not  be  pleaaed  to  hear  first,"  snl 
Wildrake,  ''^how  this  honest  gendeman  saw  tbedevi 
to-mcht  look  through  a  pane  of  yonder  window,  and 
how  ne  thinks  he  had  a  mighty  atrons  reaembfaoei 
to  your  worehip's  humble  slave  and  variet  scribUs! 
Would  you  but  hear  this,  sir,  and  juat  m  a  glastf 
this  very  reooromendable  strong  waters  ? ' 

"I  will  drink  none,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Bvari 
sternly;  "and  I  have  to  tell  you,  that  ypa  km 
drunken  a  glass  too  much  already.— 3ifr.  TbrnkisB, 
sir,  I  wish  vou  good-night" 

"A  word  in  season  at  parting,**    said  TooskiBit 

kora<iai^ 
anexfaom- 
tion. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  Markham  Everard ;  "voa 
are  not  now  sufficiently  yourself  to  guide  the  denom 
ofothere." 

"  Wo  be  to  them  that  reject  T  aaid  the  SecreiaiTrf 
the  Commissioners,  stalking  out  of  the  looot— ^ 
rest  was  lost  in  shutting  the  door,  or  soppieased  fiv 
fearofofience. 

"And  now,  fool,  Wildrake,  begone  to  thy  bei- 
yonder  it  lies,  pointing  to  the  knight* s  apartmenL 

"What,  thou  hast  secured  thelady'aibr  thyself?  I 
saw  thee  put  the  key  in  thy  pocket." 

"  I  would  not— indeed,  1  could  not  sleep  in  tkat 
apartment— I  can  sleep  nowhere— but  I  will  waicb 
in  this  arm-chair.  I  have  made  him  place  wood  fat 
repairing  the  fire.— Good  now,  go  to  bed  thyseiC  ^^d 
aleep  on  thy  liquor." 

"  Lkiuor !— I  laugh  thee  to  acorn,  Mark— thoa  at  a 
milksop,  and  the  son  of  a  milksop,  and  know'si 
not  what  a  good  fellow  can  do  in  the  way  of  cmahiBt 
an  honest  cup." 

"  The  whole  vices  of  his  faction  are  in  this  poor 
fellow  individually,"  said  the  Colonel  to  himsell  eye- 
ing his  proteg6  askance,  aa  the  other  retreaiea  sis 
the  bedroom,  with  no  very  steady  j^ce— **  He  is  reek- 
less,  intemperate,  dissolute:  and  if  I  cannot  eet  fea 
safely  shipped  for  Prance,  ne  will  certainly  be  ht/k 
his  own  ruin  and  mine.— Vet  withal,  he  is  laai 
brave,  and  generous,  and  would  have  kei>t  the  bA 
with  me  which  he  now expecta from  me;  and  in  wkst 
consists  the  merit  of  our  truth,  if  we  obsc»-ve  not  oe 

Flighted  word  when  we  have  promised  to  our  lut? 
will  take  the  liberty,  however,  to  secure 
against  farther  interruptwn  on  his  part." 

So,  saying,  he  locked  the  door  of  comnmn 

betwixt  the  sleeping-room,  to  which  the  caTaber  W 
retreated,  and  the  parlour;— and  then,  after  psesc 
the  floor  thoughtfuUy,  returned  to  his  seat,  tnnms 
the  lamp,  and  drew  out  a  number  of  lettera» — T  wJ 
read  these  over  once  more,"  he  said,  "  that,  if  p8bb> 
ble,  the  thoo^t  oi  public  aJBaira  may  expel  this  kds 
sense  of  personal  sorrow.  Grecions  ProvidsBoa, 
where  is  this  to  end !  We  have  sacrifiosd  the  psaa 
of  our  familiea,  the  warmest  wishes* of  oar  yeeag 
hearta,  to  right  the  country  in  which  we  were  boa, 
and  to  free  her  from  oppression;  vet  it  appeam  iJiai 
every  step  we  have  made  towards  liberty,  has  fast 
brought  us  in  view  of  new  and  more  terrific  reril^aa 
he  who  travels  in  a  mountainous  region,  is,  oy  easy 
step  whicli  elevates  him  higher,  placed  in  a  ntaaaa 
ofmore  imminent  hazard.'' 

Ho  read  long  and  attentively,  various  tedioot  sai 
embarrassed  letters,  in  which  the  writers,  pladqg  b» 
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ore  him  the  gloiy  of  God,  Dnd  4he  freedom  and  liber- 
ie of  England,  as  their  supreme  ends,  could  not,  by 
ill  the  ambagitoiy  expre^Bions  they  made  use  of,  pre- 
rent  the  shrewd  eye  of  Markham  Bverard  from  see- 
ng,  that  self-interest  and  views  of  ambition  were 
no  ppncipal  moving-spriags  at  the  bottom  of  their 
jpts. 


fllMD  itMta  on  va  « 
W«  know  not  whoi 
We  mar  affect  to  • 


CHAPTER   VI. 
.  _■  «Ten  liko  hi«  brother  Dnnth— 
t  whon  it  comM— wo  know  it  muat  OOOM^-' 
.  e  mar  affect  to  •corn  and  to  contemn  it. 
For  'ti«  the  hirheat  pride  of  human  mlaorf, 
To  ny  it  knowi  not  of  an  opiate : 
Tet  the  reft  parent,  the  d^epairing  lover, 
6veo  the  poor  wretch  who  waitH  for  executien. 
twU  thia  obliTion,  arainat  which  ho  thonrht 
Rifl  woea  had  arm'd  hi*  aenno*.  Hteal  upon  htm. 
And  throufb  llie  fencelcaa  citadel— the  body— 
Supriae  that  haughty  farriaoo-the  roind.--HBaBnT. 

CoLoifCL  EvBRAaD  experienced  the  truth  container! 
B  the  vnves  of  the  quaint  old  bard  whom,  we  have 
iioted  above.  Amid  private  grief,  and  anxiety  for  a 
ouDtry  long  a  prey  to  civil  war,  and  not  likely  to  fall 
oon  under  any  fixed  or  well-established  form  of 
lovernment,  Rveranl  and  his  father  had,  like  many 
ilhera,  turned  their  eyes  to  General  Cromwell,  as  the 
leraofl  whose  valour  had  made  him  the  darling  of  the 
imy.  whose  strong  sagacity  had  hitherto  predomi- 
nted  over  the  high  talents  by  which  he  had  been  as- 
ailed  in  Parliament,  as  well  as  over  his  enemies  in 
iie  field,  and  who  was  alone  in  the  situation  to  settle 
he  nation,  as  the  phrase  then  went;  or,  in  other 
rorde,  to  aictate  the  mode  of  government.  The  fa- 
herand  son  were  both  reputea  to  stand  high  in  the 
feneraPs  favour.  But  Markham  Everard  was  con- 
clous  of  some  particulars,  which  induced  him  to 
Ipnbt  whether  Cromwell  actually,  and  at  heart,  bore 
itber  to  his  father  or  to  himpelf  that  g9od-will 
rhich  was  generally  believed.  He  knew  him  for  a 
irofound  politician,  who  could  veil  for  any  length  of 
ime  his  real  sentiments  of  men  and  thme^,  imtil 
hey  could  be  displayed  without  prejudice  to  nis  inte- 
est.  And  he  moreover  knew  that  the  General  was 
lot  likely  to  forpet  the  opposition  which  the  Preeby- 
erian  party  had  offered  to  what  Oliver  called  the  Great 
fatter— the  trial,  namelv  and  execution  of  the  King, 
d  this  opposition,  his  father  and  he  had  anxiously 
oncurred,  nor  hnd  the  arguments,  nor  even  the  halr- 
xpressed  threats  of  Cromwell,  induced  them  to  flinch 
rom  that  course,  far  less  to  permit  their  names  to  be 
iitroduc«]  into  the  commission  nominated  to  sit  in 
ndnnen.  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Tliis  hesitation  had  occasioned  aome  temporary 
oldness  between  the  General  and  the  Everards, 
■(her  and  son.  But  as  the  latter  remained  in  the 
inny,  and  bore  arms  under  Cromwell,  both  in  Scot- 
wd,  and  finally  at  Worcester,  his  services  very 
reqnently  called  forth  the  approbation  of  his  com- 
nand#T.  After  the  fight  of  Worcester,  in  particular, 
»  was  among  the  number  of  those  officers  on  whom 
)l»»er,  rather  considering  the  actual  and  practical 
ixtent  ofhis  own  power,  tnan  the  name  under  which 
le  exercised  it,  was  with  difficulty  withheld  fmm  im- 
posing the  dienity  of  Knights- Bannerets  at  his  own 
vill  and  pleasure.  It  therefore  seemed,  that  all  re- 
loOection  of  former  disagreement  was  obliterated, 
md  that  the  Everards  had  rrgained  their  former 
trpnghoW  in  the  Generars  affections.  There  were, 
adeed,  several  who  doubted  this,  and  who  endea- 
oured  to  bring  over  this  distinguished  young  officer 
0  some  other  of  the  parties  which  divided  the  infant 
^Commonwealth.  But  to  these  proposals  he  turned  a 
Mf  ear.  Enough  of  blood,  he  said,  had  been  spilled 
-It  was  time  that  the  nation  should  have  repose 
nder  a  firmly  established  government,  of  strength 
afficient  to  protect  property,  and  of  lenity  enough  to 
ncpurage  the  return  of  tranquillity.  This,  he  thought, 
owd  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  Cromwell, 
ad  the  greater  part  of  England  was  of  the  same 
pinion.  It  is  true,  that,  in  thus  submitting  to  the 
omination  of  a  successful  soldier,  those  who  did  so, 
JTiwt  the  principles  upon  which  tnpy  had  drawn  the 
word  against  the  late  King.  But  in  revolutions, 
tan  and  high  principles  are  often  obliged  to  give 
Voi«  V« 


way  to  the  current  of  existing  circumstances ;  and  in 
many  a  ca^e^  where  wars  have  been  waged  for  points 
of  metaphysical  ripht,  ihey  have  been  at  last  gladly 
terminated,  upon  the  mere  hope  of  obtaining  general 
tranquillity,  as,  after  many  a  long  siege,  a  ^rrison 
is  often  glad  to  submit  on  mere  security  for  life  and 
limb. 

Colonel  Everard,  therefore,  felt  that  the  soppor* 
which  he  aflbrded  CromwelK  was  only  under  the 
idea,  that,  amid  a  choice  of  evils,  the  least  was  likely 
to  ensue  from  a  man  of  the  General's  wisdom  and 
valour  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  he 
was  sensible,  that  Oliver  himself  was  likely  to  con- 
skier  his  attachment  as  lukewarm  and  imperfect,  and 
measure  his  gratitude  for  it  upon  the  same  limited 
scale. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  circumstances  com 
pel  led  him  to  make  trial  of  the  General's  friendship. 
The  sequestratk>n  of  Woodstock,  and  the  warrant  to 
the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  it  as  national  pro- 
perty, had  been  long  granted,  but  the  interest  of  the 
elder  Everard  had  for  weeks  and  months  deferred  its 
execution.  The  hour  was  now  approaching  when 
the  blow  could  be  no  longer  parried,  especially  as  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  on  his  side,  resisted  every  proposal  of 
submitting  himself  to  the  existing  government,  and 
was  therefore,  now  that  his  hour  ot^ace  waspassed. 
enrolled  in  the  lint  of  stubborn  and  irreclaimable  ma- 
lignants,  with  whom  the  Council  of  State  was  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  keep  terms.  The  only  mode  of 
protecting  the  old  knight  and  his  daughter,  was  to 
interest,  if  possible,  the  General  himself  in  the  mat- 
ter: and  revolving  all  the  circumatances  connected 
with  their  intercourse,  Colonel  Everard  felt  that  a 
request,  which  would  so  immediately  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  Desborough,  the  bfother-in-law  ol 
Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  present  Commissionera, 
was  putting  :o  a  very  severe  trial  the  friendship  of  the 
latter.    Yet  no  alternative  remained. 

With  this  view,  and  agreeably  to  a  request  from 
Cromwell,  who  at  parting  had  been  very  urgent  to 
have  his  written  opinion  upon  public  affairs.  Colonel 
Everard  passed  the  earlier  part  of  the  night  in  ar- 
ranging his  ideas  upon  the  state  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  a  plan  which  he  thought  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Cfromwell,  as  it  exhorted,  hitn,  under  the 
oid  of  Providence,  to  become  the  saviour  of  the  state, 
by  convoking  a  free  Parliament,  and  by  their  aid 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  some  form  of  liberal 
and  established  government,  which  might  superaede 
the  state  of  anarchy,  in  which  the  nation  was  other- 
wise likely  to  be  merged.  Taking  a  general  view  of 
the  totally  broken  condition  of  the  Royalists,  and  of 
the  various  factions  which  now  convulsed  the  states 
he  showed  how  this  might  be  done  without  blood- 
phed  or  violence.  From  this  topic  he  descended  to 
the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the  becoming  state  of  the 
Executive  Uovernment,  m  whose  hands  soever  it 
should  be  lodged,  and  thus  showed  CromwelL  as  the 
future  Stadtholder,  or  Consul,  or  Lieutenant-General 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  prospect  of  demesne 
and  residences  becoming  his  dignity.  Then  he  natu- 
rally passed  to  the  disparking  and  destroying  of  the 
royal  residences  of  En/;land,  made  a  woful  picture  of 
the  demolition  which  impended  over  Woodstock,  and 
interceded  for  the  preservation  of  that  beautiful  seat, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  favour,  in  which  he  found 
himself  deeply  interested. 

Colonel  Everard,  when  he  had  finished  his  letter, 
did  not  find  himself  greatly  risen  in  his  own  opinion. 
In  the  course  of  his  political  conduct,  he  had  till  that 
hour  avoided  mixing  up  personal  motives  with  his 
public  grounds  of  action^  and  yet  he  now  felt  himself 
making  such  a  composition.  But  he  comforted  him- 
self or  at  least  silenced  this  unpleasing  recollection, 
with  the  consideration,  that  the  weal  of  Britain,  stu- 
died under  the  aspect  of  the  times,  absolutely  required 
that  Cromwell  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  that  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  or 
rather  his  safety  and  his  existence,  no  !««8  emphaii 
caily  demanded  the  preservation  of  Woo<lstock,  and 
his  H'sidencc  ilipre.  Was  it  a  fault  of  his,  that  thd 
same  ro.nd  should  lead  to  both  these  ends,  or  that  hia 
private  interest,  and  that  of  the  country,  should  hap- 
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pen  to  mix  in  the  same  letter  1  He  hardened  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  act,  made  up  and  addressed  his 

Kacket  to  the  Lord  General,  and  then  sealed  it  with 
is  seal  of  arms.  This  done,  he  lay  back  in  his  chair: 
and,  in  spite  of  his  expectations  to  the  contrary,  fell 
asloep  in  the  course  of  his  reflections,  anxious  and 
harassing  as  they  were,  and  did  not  awaken  until  the 
cold  gray  light  of  dawn  was  peeping  through  the  east- 
em  oriel. 

He  started  at  first,  rousing  himself  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  one  who  awakes  in  a  place  unknown  to  him ; 
but  the  localities  instantly  forced  themselves  on  his 
recollection.  The  lamp  burning  dimly  in  the  socket, 
the  wood  fire  almost  extinguished  in  its  own  white 
embers,  the  gloomy  picture  over  the  chimney-piece, 
the  sealed  packet  on  the  table— all  reminded  him  of 
the  events  of  yesterday,  and  his  deliberations  of  the 
succeeding  night. 

"There  is  no  help  for  it,"  he  said;  "it  must  be 
Cromwell  or  anarchr.  And  probably  the  sense  that 
his  title,  as  head  of  the  Executive  Government,  is  de- 
rived merely  from  popular  consent,  may  check  the  too 
natural  proneness  of  power  to  render  itself  arbitral^. 
If  he  govern  by  Parliaments,  and  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  the  subject,  wherefore  not  Ohver  as  well 
as  Charles?  But  I  must  take  measures  for  having 
this  conveyed  safely  to  the  hands  of  tnis  future  sove- 
reign prince.  It  will  be  well  to  take  the  first  word  of 
influence  with  him,  since  there  must  be  many,  who 
will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  councils  more  violent 
and  precipitate." 

He  determined  to  intrust  the  important  packet  to 
the  charge  of  Wildrakc,  whose  rashness  was  never  so 
distinguished,  as  when  by  any  chance  he  was  left  idle 
and  unemployed;  besides,  even  if  his  faith  had  not 
been  otherwise  unimpeachable,  the  obligations  which 
he  owed  to  his  fiiend  Everard  must  have  rendered  it 
such. 

These  conclusions  passed  through  Colonel  Eve- 
rard's  mind,  as,  collecting  the  remains  of  wood  in  the 
chimney,  he  gathered  them  into  a  hearty  blaze,  to  re- 
move the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  chilliness  which 
pervaded  his  limbs ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  a  little 
more  warm,  again  sunk  into  a  slumber,  which  was 
only  dispelled  by  the  beams  of  morning  peeping  into 
his  apartment 

.  He  arose,  roused  himself,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  looked  from  the  large  oriel  window  on  the 
nearest  objects,  which  were  the  untrimmed  hedges 
and  neglected  walks  of  a  certain  wilderness,  as  it  is 
called  m  ancient  treatises  on  gardening,  which,  kept 
of  yore  well  ordered,  and  in  allthe  pride  of  the  topiary 
art,  presented  a  succession  of  yew-trees  9Ut  into  fan- 
tastic forms,  of  close  alleys,  and  of  open  walks,  filling 
about  two  or  three  acres  ol  ground  on  that  side  of  the 
Lodge,  and  forming  a  boundary  between  its  imme- 
diate precincts  and  the  open  Park.  Its  enclosure  was 
now  broken  down  in  many  places,  and  the  hinds  with 
their  fawns  fed  free  and  unstartled  up  to  the  very 
windows  of  the  silvan  palace. 

This  had  been  a  favourite  scene  of  Markham's 
sports  when  a  boy.  He  could  still  distinguish,  though 
now  grown  out  of  shape,  the  verdant  battlements  of 
a  Gothic  castle,  alKcreated  by  the  gardener's  shears, 
at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  shoot  his  arrows;  ot, 
stalking  before  it  like  the  knight-erranU  of  whom  he 
read,  was  wont  to  blow  his  horn,  and  bid  defiance  to 
the  supposed  giant  or  Pavnim  knight,  by  whom  it  was 
garrisoned.  He  remembered  how  he  used  to  train  his 
cousin,  though  several  years  younger  than  himself!  to 
bear  a  part  in  those  revels  ofnis  boyish  fancy,  and  to 
play  the  character  of  an  elfin  page,  or  a  fairy,  or  an 
enchanted  princess.  He  remembered,  too,  many  par- 
ticulars of  their  later  acquaintance,  from  which  he 
had  been  almost  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
from  an  early  period  their  parents  had  entenained 
some  idea,  that  there  might  be  a  well-fitted  match  be- 
twixt his  tair  cousin  and  himself.  A  thousand  visions, 
formed  in  so  bright  a  prospect,  had  vanished  along 
with  It,  bat  now  returned  like  shadows,  to  remind  him 
of  all  he  had  lost— and  for  what  7—"  For  the  sake  of 
England,"  his  proud  consciousness  replied,— "Of 
England,  in  danger  of  becoming  the  prey  at  once  of 
bigotry  and  tyranny."    And  he  strengthened  himself 


with  the  rsooUeetion,  "  If  I  have  sacriSoed  my  pri- 
vate happiness,  it  is  that  my  country  may  enioy  mtf 
of  conscience,  and  personal  freedom;  whidi,  mdst 
weak  prince  and  usmping  statesman,  ahe  wasbnt no 
likely  to  have  lost." 

But  the  busy  fiend  in  his  breast  woakl  not  ben- 
pulsed  by  the  bold  answer.  "  Has  thv  reststaoe^^it 
demanded,  "  availed  thy  oonntry,  MarUiam  Rvenin? 
Lies  not  England,  after  so  much  bloodshed,  tads 
much  misery,  as  low  beneath  the  sword  of  a  fonaaaie 
soldier,  as  formerly  under  the  eoeptreof  an  encnseb- 
ing  pnnce?  Are  Parliament,  or  what  remaias  d 
them,  fitted  to  contend  with  a  leader,  master  of  he 
soldiers'  hearts,  aa  bold  and  subtle  as  he  is  impsBe- 
trable  in  his  designs?  This  General,  who  hoUstIc 
array,  and  by  that  the  fate  of  the  nation,  in  his  htniL 
will  he  lay  down  his  power  becauee  philosophy  mold 
pronounce  it  bis  duty  to  become  a  subject  r' 

He  dared  not  answer  that  his  knowledge  viCim- 
well  autborixed  him  to  expect  any  such  act  of  H^ 
denial.  Yet  still  he  oonsiaered  that  in  timea  of  mA 
infinite  difficulty,  that  must  be  the  best  govemsMi, 
however  little  desirable  in  itself  which  ahoald  sios 
speedily  restore  peace  to  the  land,  and  stop,  the  moaii 
which  the  contending  parties  were  daily  tnflicti&g« 
each  other.  He  imagmed  that  Cromwell  was  it 
only  authority  under  which  a  steady  govenuacBi 
could  be  formed,  and  therefore  had  actacbed  faoneB 
to  his  fortune,  though  not  without  considerable  ni 
recurring  douota  bow  Xar  serving  the  views  of  ikii 
impenetrable  and  mysterious  General  was  oooaisiai 
with  the  principles  under  which  he  had  aaamsd 
arms. 

While  these  thinin  passed  in  his  mind,  Efoui 
looked  upon  the  packet  which  lay  on  fbe  table  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lord  General,  and  which  he  had  asdi 
up  before  sleep.  He  hesitated  seviaiil  times,  whea  he 
remembered  its  piirport,  and  in  what  degree  he  mtfi 
stand  committed  with  that  personage,  and  boasd  to 
support  his  pians  of  agjgrandizement,  when  once  that 
communication  was  m  Oliver  Cromwell's 


.  "Yet  it  must  be  so,"  he  said  at  last,  with  adeq: 
sigh.  "Among  the  contending  parties,  he  »  w 
strongest— the  wisest  and  most  moderate— and  ish 
bitious  though  he  be,  perhaps  not  the  mostdangems. 
Someone  muat  be  trusted  with  power  to  pieaerccaDd 
enforce  general  order,  and  who  can  possess  or  vieU 
such  power  like  him  that  is  head  of  the  viclonM 
armies  of  England  ?  Come  what  will  in  future^  peaoe 
and  the  restoration  of  law  ought  to  be  our  fint  tad 
most  pressing  object.  This  remnant  of  a  psrlianeai 
cannot  keep  their  ground  against  the  army,  by  bmr 
appeal  to  the  sanctron  of  opinion.  If  they  desiga  tt 
reduce  the  soldiery,  it  must  oe  by  actual  warfare,  asd 
the  land  has  beeu  too  long  steeped  in  blood.  Bat 
Cromwell  may,  and  I  trust  will,  make  a  roodeniv 
accommodation  with  them,  on  grounds  by  wfaick 
peace  may  be  preserved ;  and  it  is  this  to  which  « 
must  look  and  trust  for  a  setdement  of  the  kingdoBi 


alas !  and  for  the  chance  of  protecting  my  obi . 
kinsman  from  the  consequences  of  his  oooest  tbongk 
absurd  pertinacity." 

Silencing  some  internal  feeTings  of  douht  and  K- 
luctance  by  such  reasoning  as  this,  Harfcham  Ew- 
rard  continued  in  his  resolution  to  unite  himself  viA 
Cromwell  in  the  struggle  which  was  evidently  ap- 
proaching betwixt  the  civil  and  miliury  auihomia- 
not  as  the  course  which,  if  at  perfect  liberty,  he  vosle 
have  preferred  adopting,  but  as  the  best  choice  tt 
tween  two  dangerous  extremities  to  which  the  ia^ 
had  reduced  him.  Ho  could  not  help  treoibliog.  how- 
ever, when  he  recollected  that  his  father,  tho«i^ 
hitherto  the  admirer  of  CromwelL  as  the  irapkosK 

Ewhom  so  many  marvels  haa  been  wnwt  ■ 
igland,  might  not  be  disposed  to  unite  with  u  i^ 
lerest  against  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  «w 
he  had  been,  till  partly  laid  aside  by  continued  indiEpa- 
sition,  an  active  and  leading  member.  This  6m 
also  he  was  obliged  to  swaDow,  or  strangle,  sf  ae 
might ;  but  consoled  himself  with  the  ready  aigoofli^ 
that  it  was  impossible  his  father  could  see  msttetaa 
another  light  than  that  in  which  tbey  occuncd  ■ 
himselL 
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DvreRMiiTKD  at  length  to  despatch  his  packet  to 
le  General  without  delay,  Colonel  Everetxi  approach- 
I  the  door  of  the  apartmenc,  in  which,  as  was  evi- 
•nt  from  the  heavy  breathing  within,  the  prisoner 
^ildrake  enjoyed  a  deep  slqmber,  under  the  inflaence 
r  liquor  at  once  and  or  fatigue.  In  turning  the  key, 
le  bolt,  which  was  rather  rusty,  made  a  resistance 
>  noisy,  as  partly  to  attract  the  sleeper's  attention, 
lough  not  to  awake  him.  Everard  stood  by  his  bed- 
dc,  as  he  heard  him  mutter,  "Is  it  morning  already, 
iler?— Why,  you  dog,  an  you  had  but  a  cast  of  hu- 
lanity  in  you,  you  would  qualify  your  vile  news  with 
cup  of  sack  r--bangiog  is  sorry  work,  my  masters— 
id  eoTTOw's  dry." 

**'Up,.WiIdrake-~iif>t  thou  ilNomened  dreamer  1"  said 
M  fnend,  shaking  him  by  the  collar. 
•*  Hands  ofl*!"  answered  the  sleeper.— "I  can cKmb 
ladder  withoitt  help,  I  trow."— He  then  sat  up  in  the 
3d,  and  opening  his  eyes,  stared  around  him,  and 
(Claimed,  "Zounds!  Mark,  is  it  only  thou?  I  thought 
was  all  over  with  me— fetters  were  struck  ftom  mv 
ga — ^rope  drawn  roimd  my  gullet— irons  knocked  on 
If  hands— all  readyfor  a  dance  in  the  open  element 
pon  slight  footing." 

"  Truce  with  thy  folly,  Wildrake  I  Sure  the  devil  of 
rink,  to  whom  thou  hast,  I  think,  sold  ihyself**^ — 
**  For  a  hogshead  of  sack,"  interrupted  Wildrake ; 
the  bargain  was  made  in  a  cellar  in  the  Vintry." 
**  I  am  as  mad  as  ihon  art,  to  trust  any  thins  to 
lee,"  said  Markham;  "I  scarce  believe  thou  hast 
w  senses  yet" 

''  What  should  ail  mef  said  Wildrake— "I  trust  I 
Bve  not  tasted  liquor  in  my  sleep,  saving  that  I  dream- 
d  of  drinking  small-beer  with  Old  Noil,  of  his  own 
reding.  But  do  not  look  so  glum,  man— I  am  the 
ame  Koger  Wiklrake  that  I  ever  was;  as  wild  as  a 
nallard,  out  as  true  as  a  game-cock.  I  am  thine  own 
hum,  man— bound  to  thee  by  thy  kind  deeds— c^ 
inehu  &en«^cto— there  is  Latm  for  it ;  and  where  is 
be  thing  ihou  wilt  charge  me  with,  that  I  will  not,  or 
ttre  not  execute,  were  it  to  pick  the  devil's  teeth  with 
w  rapier,  after  he  had  breakfasted  upon  roond- 

**  You  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Everard.—"  When 
am  about  to  mtrust  all  I  have  most  valuable  on 


arth  to  your  management  your  conduct  and  lai> 
[vase  are  those  of  a  mere  Bedlamite.  Last  night  i 
oaoe  allowance  for  thy  drunken  fury ;  but  who  can 
flMhire  thy  morning  madness?- it  is  unsafe  for  thy- 
elf  and  me.  Wildrake— it  is  unkind— I  might  aay  un- 
mtefuL" 

'*Nay,  do  not  say  ^at.  my  fiiend,"  said  the  cavn- 
icr,  with  some  show  of  feeling ;  "  and  do  not  judge 
»f  me  with  a  severitv  that  cannot  apply  to  such  as  I 
ini.  We  who  have  lost  our  all  in  these  sad  jars,  who 
ire  eompelled  to  shift  for  our  living,  not  from  day  to 
lay,  but  from  meal  to  meal— we  whose  only  hidmjg> 
)Moe  is  the  jail,  whose  prospect  of  final  repose  is  the 
tallows,  what  canst  thou  expect  from  usi  but  to  bear 
Micb  a  lot  with  a  light  heart,  since  we  should  break 
iown  under  it  with  a  heavy  one  ?"  , 

This  was  spoken  in  a  tone  of  feeling  which  found  a 
eiponding  string  in  Everard's  bosom.  He  took  hia 
Hmd'a  hand,  and  pressed  it  kindly. 

"Nay,  if  I  seemed  harsh  to  thee,  Wildrake,  I  pro- 
MS  it  was  for  thioe  own  sake  more  than  mine.  I 
loow  thou  hast  at  the  bottom  of  thy  levity,  as  deep  a 
rinciple  of  honour  and  feeling  as  ever  governed  a 
mmao  .heart.  But  thou  art  thouf^hiless— thou  art 
vah— and  I  protest  to  thee,  that  wert  thou  to  betray 
kyielf  in  this  matter  in  which  I  trust  thee,  the  evil 
aosccnienoes  to  myoelf  would  not  afflict  me  more 
ban  tJio  thought  of  putting  thee  into  such  danger." 

"Nay,  if  you  take  it  on  that  tone,  Mark,"  said  the 


ly  the  hilt  of  this  bilbo.— Come,  trust  me ;  I  can  be 

Etious  when  lime  requires  it^no  man  ever  saw  me 
ik  when  an  alert  was  expt-cted— and  not  one  \ioor 
SiK  of  wine  ^inll  I  taste  until  I  have  managtHi  this 
■ttier  for  thee     WcIL  I  am  thy  secretary— clvrk— I 
30 


had  forgot— and  carry  thy  despatches  to  CromweH 
taking  good  heed  not  to  be  surprised  or  choused  out 
of  my  lump  of  loyalty,  [striking  his  finger  oa  the 
packetj  and  I  am  to  deliver  it  to  the  most  loyal  handa 
to  which  it  is  most  hunibly  addressed— 4dzooks, 
Mark,  think  of  it  a  moment  Iqnger— Surely  thou  wilt 
not  carry  thy  perverseness  so  far,  as  to  strike  in  with 
this  bloody-minded  rebel?— Bid  me  give  him  three 
inches  of  my  dudgeon-dogger,  and  I  will  do  it  much 
more  willingly  than  present  him  with  thy  packet." 

"Go  to,"  replied  Everard,  "  this  is  beyon.d  our  bar- 
gain. If  you  will  help  rne,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  me 
lose  no  time  in  debating  with  thee,  since  I  think  every 
moment  an  age  till  the  packet  is  in  the  GeneraFs  pos- 
session. It  is  the  only  way  left  me  to  obtain  some 
protection,  and  a  place  of  refuge,  for  ray  uncle  and  his 
daughter. 

"That  being  the  case,"  said  the  cavalier,  "1  wiH 
not  spare  the  spur.  My  nng  up  yonder  at  the  town 
will  be  ready  Ibr  the  rond  in  a  trice,  and  thou  mayst 
reckon  on  my  beirtg  with  Old  Noll— thy  Gsoeral,  I 
mean— in  as  short  time  as  man  and  horse  may  con- 
sume betwixt  Woodstock  and  Windsor,  where  1  think 
I  sdoll  for  the  present  find  thy  fri  mdi  keeping  pos- 
session where  he  has  slsin." 

, "  Hnsh,  not  a  word  of  that  Since  we  parted  last 
night,  1  have  shaped  thee  a  path  which  wiU  suit  thee 
better  than  to  assume  the  decency  of  language,  and  of 
outward  manner,  of  which  thou  hast  so  little.  J  have 
acquainted  the  General  that  thou  hast  been  by  bad 
example  and  bad  education" '■ 

"  Which  is  to  be  interpreted  by  coniniriea,  I  hope," 
."aid  Wildrake ;  *for  sure  1  have  been  as  well  bom  and 
bred  up  os  any  lad  of  Leicestershire  might  desire." 

"Now,  I  pnihee  hush— thou  haft,  I  say,  by  bad  ex- 
ample, become  at  one  time  a  malignant,  and  mixiid 
in  the  party  of  the  late  King.  But  seeing  what  things 
were  wrought  in  the  nation  by  riie  General,  thou  hast 
come  to  a  clearness  touching  his  calling  to  be  a  great 
implement  in  the  settlement  of  these  distracted 
kingdoms.  This  account  of  thee  will  not,  only  lead 
him  to  pass  over  some  of  thy  eccentricities^  soould 
they  break  out  in  spite  of  thee,  but  will  also  give  thee 
an  interest  with  him  as  being  more  especially  attached 
to  hia  own  person." 

"  Doubtless,"  eakl  Wildroke, "  as  every  fisher  lovca 
best  the  trouts  that  are  of  his  own  tickling." 

"It  is  likely.  I  think,  he  will  send  thee  hither  witu 
letters  to  me,"  said  the  Colonel, "  enabling  me  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  these  sequestrators,  and 
to  give  poor  old  Sir  Hcnrv  Lee  permission  to  hnger 
out  his  days  among  the  oaks  he  loves  to  look  upon. 
I  have  made  thu  my  request  to  General  Cromwell, 
and  1  think  my  father's  friendship  and  uiy  own  may 
stretch  so  far  on  his  regard  without  risk  of  cracking^ 
especially  standing  matters  as  they  now  do— thou 
dost  understand  T 

"Entirely  well,"  said  the  cavalier;  "stretch,  quo 
tha  1— I  would  rather  stretch  a  rope  than  hold  oom 
merce  with  the  old  King-kiilins  niflian.  But  I  have 
said  I  will  be  guided  by  thee,  Mariham,  and  rat  m« 
but  I  will" 

"Be  cautk>u6  then,"  said  Everard,  "mark  well 
what  he  does  and  says— more  especially  what  he  doeai 
for  Oliver  is  one  of  tliose  whose  mind  is  better  known 
by  his  actions  than  by  his  words— and  stay— I  war- 
rant thee  thou  wert  setting  off  without  a  crosa  in  thy 
purse?" 

"Too  true,  Mark,"  said  Wildrake,  "tha  last  noble 
melted  last  night  among  yonder  blackguard  trooperti 
of  yoinrs." 

"^Wetl,  Roger,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  that  is  easily 
mended."  So  saying,  he  slipped  his  purse  into  hw 
friend's  hand.  "But  art  thou  not  an  inoonsiderai* 
weather-brained  fellow,  to  set  forth,  as  thou  w^eri 
oboui  to  do,  without  ony  thins  to  bear  tl»y  eharges— 
what  couldst  thou  have  done  1 

"  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that— 1  must  have  cried 
Standi  I  suppose,  to  the  first  pursy  townsman,  or 
greasy  grazier,  that  1  met  o'  the  heath- it  is  many  a 
good  fellow's  shift  in  these  bad  times.'* 

"Go  to,"  said  Everard ;  "be  cautious— use  none  oA 
your  loose  acquaintance — rule  your  tongue— bfj wane  iif 
the  wine-pot— for  there  is  Utile  danger  if  Lhi*u  ^"tldit 
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only  but  Keep  thyself  sober-^Be  moderate  in  speech, 
ana  forbear  oaths  and  vaunting."* 

"In  short,  metamorphose  myself  into  such  a  prig 
as  thou  art.  Mark  ?— Well,"  said  Wildrake,  "  so  far  as 
outside  will  go.  I  think  I  can  make  a  Hoptron-high 
Bomby*  as  well  as  thou/sanst  Ah  I  those  were  merry 
days  when  we  saw  Mills  present  Bomby  at  the  For- 
tune playhouse,  Mark,  ere  I  had  lost  my  laced  cloak 
and  the  jewel  in  my  ear,  or  thou  haast  gotten  the 
wrinkle  on  thy  brow,  and  the  puritanic  twist  of  thy 
mustache!!' 

"They  were  like  most  worldly  pleasures,  Wild- 
rake,"  replied  Everard,  "sweet  in  the  mouth  and  bit- 
ter in  digestion.— But  away  with  thee;  and  when 
thou  bring'st  bock  my  answer,  thou  wilt  find  me 
either  here  or  at  Saint  Georob's  inn,  at  the  little  bo- 
rough.—Good  luck  to  ihee— Be  but  cautious  how  thou 
bearest  thyself." 

The  Colonel  remained  in  deep  meditation.—"! 
think,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  pledged  myself  too  far 
to  the  General.  A  breach  between  him  and  the  Par- 
liaVnent  seems  inevitable,  and  would  throw  England 
back  into  civil  war,  of  which  all  men  are  wearied. 
He  may  dislike  my  messenger— yet  that  I  do  not 
greatly  fear.  He  knows  I  would  choose  such  as  I 
can  myself  depend  on,  and  hath  dealt  enough  with 
the  stricter  sort  to  be  aware  that  there  are  among 
them,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  men  who  can  hide  two 
(hees  under  one  hood." 


CHAPTER  VIII 
For  there  fn  lonjr  air  was  Men  to  ttant 
'  The  stem  Proteotor  of  the  conquer'd  land  ) 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  tie  wept  and  swore, 
Turn'd  out  the  memhera,  and  made  fliit  the  door, 
Ridding  the  houM  of  eveiy  knave  and  drone, 
Forced— though  it  grieved  his  sonl-to  rale  afona. 

T%8  Prank  Gmrcsftlp.— Cmabbk 

Leavino  Colonel  Everard  to  his  meditations,  we 
follow  the  jolly  cavalier,  his  companion,  who.  before 
mounting  at  the  George,  did  not  fail  to  treat  himself 
to  his  morning  draught  of  eggs  and  muscadine,  to 
enable  him  to  face  the  harvest  wind. 

Although  he  had  sufiered  himself  to  be  sunk  in  the 
extravagant  licence  which  was  practised  by  the  cava- 
liers, as  if  to  oppose  their  conauct  in  every  point  to 
the  preciseness  of  their  enemies,  yet  Wildrake,  well- 
born and  well-educated,  and  endowed  with  good 
natural  parts,  and  a  heart  which  even  debauchery, 
and  the  wild  life  of  a  roaring  cavalier,  had  not  been 
able  entirely  to  corrupt,  moved  on  his  present  em- 
bassy with  a  strange  mixture  of  feelinge^  such  as 
perhaps  he  had  never  in  his  hfe  before  expenenced. 

His  feehngs  as  a  loyalist  led  him  to  detest  Crom- 
well, whom  m  other  circumstances  he  would  scarce 
have  wished  to  see,  except  in  a  field  of  battle,  where 
be  could  have  had  the  pleasure  to  exchange  pistol- 
shots  wJt^  him.  But  with  this  hatred  there  was  mixed 
a  certain  degree  of  fear.  Always  victorious  wherever 
he  fought,  the  remarkable  person  whom  Wildrake 
was  now  approaching  had  acquired  that  influence 
over  the  minus  of  his  enemies,  which  constant  euc- 
ness  IS  so  apt  to  inspire— they  dreaded  while  they 
hated  him— and  |oined  to  these  feelings,  was  a  rest- 
less meddling  curiosity,  which  made  a  particular  fea- 
ture in  Wildrake's  character,  who^  having  long  had 
little  b>*siness  of  his  own,  and  canng  nothing  about 
tliat  which  he  had,  was  easily  attracted  by  the  desire 
of  seeing  whatever  was  curious  or  interesting  around 
liim. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  rascal  after  all,"  he 
said,  "  were  it  but  to  say  that  I  had  seen  him." 

_He  reached  Windsor  in  the  afternoon,- and  felt  on 
his  arrival  the  strongest  inclination  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  some  of  his  old  haunts,  when  he  had 
occasionally  freauented  that  fair  town  in  gayer  days. 
But  resisting  all  temptations  of  this  kind,  he  went 
eourageously  to  the  principal  inn,  from  which  its 
ancient  emblem,  the  Garter,  had  long  disappeared. 
■The  master,  too,  whom  Wildrake,  expcnencea  in  his 
Knowledge  of  landlords  and  hosielries,  had  reinem- 
Dcrert  a  dashmg  Mine  Host  of  Queen  Bess's  school, 

*  A  puritanic  character  in  ooe  of  BeaunoDt  and  rietcher'i 


had  now  sobered  down  to  the  cemper  of  the  tinier 
shook  his  head  when  he  spoke  or  the  Parliam^L 
wielded  his  spigot  with  the  gravity  of  a  priest  coe- 
ducting  a  sacrifice,  wished  England  a  happy  issue  out 
of  all  her  afflictiooa,  and  c^tly  lauded  his  Excel' 
lency  the  Lord  GeneraU  Wildrake  also  remarked, 
that  his  wine  was  better  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  ^ 
Puritans  having  an  excellent  gift  at  detecting  everir 
fallacy  in  that  matter ;  and  that  his  measures  wen 
less  and  his  charges  larger— circumstaoces  which  be 
was  induced  to  attend  to,  by  mine  host  talking  a  good 
deal  about  his  conscience. 

He  was  told  by  this  important  personage,  tin: 
the  Lord  General  received  frankly  all  sons  of  pe^ 
sons  \  and  that  he  might  obtain  access  to  him  next 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the  trouble  of  pn- 
senting  himself  at  the  Castle-gate,  and  annoancing 
himself  as  the  bearer  of  deepatches  to  his  ExceUeacr. 

To  the  Castle  the  disguised  eavalier  repaiiH  at  tse 
hour  appointed.  Admittance  was  fredy  permitted  ti 
him  by  the  red-coated  soldier,  who,  with  ai«tcie 
look&  and  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  monnisd 
guard  at  the  external  gate  of  that  noble  building. 
Wildrake  crossed  through  the  under  ward,  or  eoart, 
gazing  as  he  paseed  upon  the  beautiful  Chapel,  which 
had  but  lately  received,  in  darkness  and  eileoce,  tfat 
unhonoured  remains  of  the  slaughtered  King  of  E^ 
land.  Rough  as  WUdrake  was,  the  reoolkctioQ  of 
this  circumstance  affected  him  so  stron^y,  thai  be 
had  nearly  turned  back  in  a  sort  of  horror,  rathet  tbui 
face  the  daik  and  daring  man,  to  whom,  amongst  all 
the  actors  in  that  melancholy  afiair,  its  tragic  oon- 
clusion  was  chiefly  to  be  imputed.  But  he  lelt  tbt 
necessity  of  subduing  all  sentiments  of  this  natuie^ 
and*  compelled  himself  to  proceed  in  a  n€«ociatioB 
intrusted  to  his  conduct  bv  one  to  whom  he  was  ss 
much  obliged  as  Colonel  Everard.  At  the  aseenv 
which  passed  by  the  Round  Tower,  he  looked  to  the 
ensign-stafl*,  from  which  the  banner  of  En^and  was 
wont  to  float.  It  was  gone,  with  alU  its  nch  entifala- 
zonry,  its  gorgeous  quarterings,  and  splendid  embroi- 
dery ;  and  in  its  room  wav^  that  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  cross  of  Saint  Georg^  in  its  odoua 
of  blue  and  red,  not  yet  interaectea  by  the  diaiQOiial 
cross  of  Scotland,  which  was  soon  uter  ansuimd, 
as  if  in  evidence  of  England's  conquest  over  hei 
ancient  enemy.  This  change  of  ensignls  incraeaed 
tl}e  train  of  his  gloomv  reflections^  in  which,  althoagh 
contrary  to  his  wont,  ne  became  so  deeply  wrapped, 
that  the  first  thing  which  recalled  him  to  hirascil 
was  the  challenge  from  the, sentinel,  accompanno 
with  a  stroke  of  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  the  p««fr> 
ment  with  an  emphasis  which  made  \MJdrake  stait. 

"  Whither  away,  and  who  are  yon?" 

"The  bearer  ot  a  packet,"  answered  WUdrake^  "l» 
the  worshipful  the  Lord  General." 

"  Stand  till  I  call  the  officer  of  the  guard." 

The  corporal  made  his  appearance,  distingukhed 
above  those  of  his  command  bv  a  doable  qnantity  af 
band  round  his  neck,  a  double  height  of  steefle- 
crowned  hat,  a  larger  allowance  of  cloak,  and  a  u^ 
ble  proportion  of  sour  gravity  of  aspect.  It  n '  ' 
be  read  on  his  countenance,  that  he  was  one  of  i 
resolute  enthusiasts  to  whom  Oliver  owed  his 
quests,  whose  religious  zeal  made  them  eren  i 
than  a  match  for  the  high-spirited  and.high-l 
cavaliers,  that  exhausted  tnev  vakwr  in  v^ndei 
of  their  sovereign's  person  and  crown.  He  lot 
with  grave  solemnity  at  Wildrake,  as  if  he  was  mnkiK 
in  his  own  mind  an  inventory  of  his  feetnres  aM 
dress ;  and  having  fully  perused  them,  he  required  *  ■ 
know  his  business." 

.   "  My  businesi^"  said  Wildrake,  as  firmly  ne  ks 
oould^or  the  close  inve8tigatk>n  of  this  man  had 

given  him  some  unpleasant  nervous  sen8atx>n — *^af 
usiness  is  with  your  General." 
"With  his  Excellency  the  Lord  GeDerai,   tibm 
would  St  say  1"  replied  the  corporal.  "  Thy  apeaefa,  of 
friend,  savours  too  little  of  the  reverence  dn«  10  kis 
Excellency." 

"  D— n  his  Excellency !"  was  at  the  lips  of  the  cava- 
lier ;  but  prudence  kept  guard,  and  permitted  not  eke 
ofiensi ve  word s  to  escape  the  hairier.  He orUy  hewe< 
and  was  silent. 
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"Follow  me,"  nid  the  eterched  fiffure  whom 
e  addressed ;  and  Wiidrake  followed  him  accord* 
igly  into  thej^ard-houae,  which  exhibited  an  itlte- 
ior  characteriad^  of  the  timea,  and  very  different 
rom  what  sucn^nititary  stations  present  at  the  pre- 
en t  day. 

By  the  fire  sat  two  or  three  musketeers,  listening  to 
ne  who  was  expounding  some  reH<i;iou8  mystery  to 
bem.  He  began  half  beneath  his  breath,  ^  but  in 
c»neB  of  great  volubility,  which  tones,  as  he  approach* 
d  the  conclusion,  became  sharp  and  eager,  as  chal- 
snging  either  instant  answer  or  silent  acquiescence. 
:*he  audience  seemed  to  listen  to  the  speaker  with 
n movable  features,  only  answering  him  with  clouds 
f  tobacco-smoke,  which  they  rolled  from  under  theu* 
hick  mustaches.  On  a  bench  lay  a  soldier  on  his 
ice;  whether  asleep,  or  in  a  iit  of  contemplation,  it 
iras  impossible  to  decide.  In  the  midst  of  the  floor 
food  an  oi&cer,  as  he  seemed  by  his  embroidered 
faoulder-belt  and  scarf  round  his  waist,  otherwise 
ery  plainly  attired,  who  was  engaged  in  drilling  a 
lout  bumpkin,  lately  enlisted,  to  the  manual,  as  it 
vaa  then  used.  The  motions  and  words  of  command 
rere  twenty  at  the  very  least ;  and  until  they  were 
egularly  brought  to  an  end,  the  corporal  did  not  per- 
nit  Wiidrake  either  to  sit  down,  or  move  forward 
leyond  the  threshold  of  the  guard-house.  So  he  had 
o  listen  in  succession  to -Poise  your  musket— Rest 
'OUT  musket— Ck>ck  your  musket— Handle  your  prim- 
ra— and  many  other  forgotten  words  of  discipline, 
in  til  at  length  the  words,  '^  Order  your  mnsket,"  ended 
he  drill  for  the  time. 

*'  Thy  name,  fiiend  T  said  the  officer  to  the  recruit, 
irben  the  lesson  was  over. 

**  Ephraim,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  an  afiected 
wang  through  the  nose. 

''And  what  besides  Ephraim?"  . 

"E^hraim  Cobb,  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester, 
¥herel  have  dwelt  for  seven  years,  serving  appren  dee 
o  a  praiseworthy  cordwainer." 

''It  is  a  goodly  craft,"  answered  the  ofiieer ;  " but 
Misting  in  thy  lot  with  ours,  doubt  not  that  thou  shalt 
le  set  beyond  thine  awl,  and  thy  last  to  boot." 

A  grim  smile  of  the  speaker  acoompanied  this  poor 
iftempt  at  a  pun ;  and  then  turning  round  to  the 
torporal,  who  stood  two  paces  oi^  with  the  face  of  one 
rho  seemed  desirous  of  speaking,  said,  *'  How  now, 
xnporal,  what  tidings  'I" 

''Here  is  one  with  a  packet,  an  please  your  Excel- 
ency,"  said  the  corporal*-'*  Surely  my  spirit  doth  not 
ejoice  in  him,  seeing  I  esteem  him  as  a  wolf  in 
theep's  clothing." 

By  these  words,  Wiidrake  learned  that  he  was  in 
he  actual  presence  of  the  remarkable  person  to  whom 
le  was  commissioned ;  and  he  paused  to  consider  in 
vhat  manner  heought  to  address  him. 

The  fi^re  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as  is  generally 
mown,  m  no  way  prepossessing.  He  was  of  middle 
iUture,  strong,  and  coarsely  made,  with  harsh  and 
Kvere  features,  indicative,  however,  of  much  natural 
sagacity  and  depth  of  thought  His  eyes  were  gray 
ind  piercing ;  his  nose  too  large  in  proportion  to  his 
other  features,  and  of  a  reddish  hue. 

His  manner  of  speaking,  when  he  had  the  purpose 
x>  make  himself  distinctly  understood,  was  energetic 
ind  forcible,  though  neither  graceful  nor  eloquent. 
So  man  could  on  such  occasions  put  his  meaning 
nto  fewer  and  more  decieive  words.  But  when,  as 
t  often  happened,  he  had  a  mind  to  play  the  orator, 
or  the  benefit  of  people's  em  without  enhghtening 
heir  understanding,  Cromwell  was  wont  to  invest 
lis  meaning,  or  that  which  seemed  to  be  his  mean- 
Dg,  in  such  a  mist  of  words,  surrotmding  it  with  so 
nany  exclusions  and  exceptions,  and  fortifying  it 
mth  such  a  labyrinth  of  parentheses,  that  though 
me  of  the  most  shrewd  men  in  England,  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  unintelligible  speaker  that  ever 
lerplexed  an  audience.  It  has  been  longstnce said 
»y  the  historian,  that  a  collectbn  of  the  Protector's 
fpeeches  would  make,  with  a  few  excoitions,  the 
most  nonsensical  book  in  tho  world ;  but  he  ought  to 
have  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  nervous,  con- 
lase,  and  inielligible,  than  what  he  really  intended 
iboald  be  undcrstocd. 


It  was  also  remarked  of  Crmnwel],  that  though 
born  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father  and  mother,  and 
although  he  had  the  usual  opportunities  of  education 
and  breeding  connected  with  such  an  advantage,  the 
fanatic  democratic  ruler  could  never  acqubv^  or  dse 
disdained  to  practise,  the  courtesies  usually  exercised 
among  the  higher  classes  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  His  demeanour  was  so  blunt  as  some- 
nmes  might  be  termed  clownish,  yet  there  was  in  his 
language  and  manner  a  force  and  eneigy  porrespond- 
mg  to  lis  character,  which  impressed  awe,  if  it  did 
not  impose  respect;  and  there  were  even  times  when 
thatdark  and  subtle  spirit  expanded  itscJ^  so  as  almost 
to  conciliate  affection.  The  turn  for  humour,  which 
displayed  itself  by  fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  low,  and 
sometimes  pracucal  character.  Something  thero 
was  in  his  disposition  congenial  to  that  of  his  country- 
men: a  contempt  of  folly,  a  hatred  of  afieetation,  and 
a  dislike  of  ceremony,  which,  joined  to  the  strong  in- 
trinsic qualities  of  sense  and  courage,  made  him  in 
many  respects  not  an  unfit  representative  of  tho 
democracy  of  England. 

Uifi  religion  must  alwavs  be  a  subject  of  mueh 
doubt,  and  probably  of  doubt  which  he  himself  could 
hardly  have  cleared  up.  Unquestionably  there  was  a 
time  m  his  life  when  he  was  sincerely  enthusiastic, 
and  when  his  natural^  temper,  slighdy  subject  to  hy- 
pochondria, was  strongly  agitated  by  the  same  fana- 
ticism whidi  influenced  so  many  persons  of  the  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  during  his 
political  career,  when  we  certainty  do  him  noinjusdct 
in  charging  him  with  a  hypocritical  affectation.  We 
shall  probablv  judge  him,  and  others  of  the  same  age, 
most  truly,  ii  we  suppose  that  their  religious  profes 
sions  were  partly  influential  in  their  own  breast,  partly 
assumed  in  conipliance  with  their  own  interest.  And 
80  ingenious  is  the  human  heart  in  deceiving  itself  as 
well  as  others,  that  it  is  probable  neither  Cromwell 
himself,  nor  those  making  similar  pretensions  to  dis- 
tin^ished  piety,  could  exactly  have  fixed  the  point  at 
which  their  enthusiasm  terminated  and  their  hypo- 
crisy commenced ;  or  rather,  it  was  a  point  not  nxed 
in  Itself,  but  fluctuating  with  the  state  of  health,  of 
good  or  bad  fortune,  of  liigh  or  low  spuits,  affectmg 
the  individual  at  the  period. 

Such  was  the  celebrrited  person,  who,  turning  round 
on  Wiidrake,  and  scanning  his  countenance  closely, 
seemed  so  Utde  sadsfied  with  what  he  beheld,  that  he 
instinctively  hitched  forward  his  belt,  so  as  to  bring 
the  handle  of  his  tuck-sword  within  his  reach.  But 
yet,  folding  his  arms  in  his  cloak,  as  if  upon  second 
thoughts  laying  aside  suspicion,  or  thinking  precautba 
beneath  him,  he  asked  the  cavalier  what  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came  1 

"A  poor  genUeman,  sir,— that  is,  my  lord,'*— «i- 
swered  Wiidrake ;  '*  last  from  Woodstock." 

"And  what  may  your  tidings  be,  sir  gentleman  7" 
said  Cromwell,  with  an  emphasis.  "Truly  I  have 
seen  those  most  willing  to  take  upon  them  that  tiU& 
bear  themselves  somewhat  short  of  wise  men,  and 
good  men,  and  true  men,  v^ith  all  their  gentility :  Yet 
gentleman  was  a  good  title  m  old  England,  when  men 
remembered  what  it  was  construed  to  mean." 

"You  say  truly,  sh-,"  replied  Wiidrake,  suppressing, 
with  difliculty,  some  of  his  usual  wild  expletives; 
"formerly  gentlemen  were  found  in  gendemen's 
places,  but  now  the  world  is  '^  chahged,  that  yoa 
shall  find  the  broidered  belt  has  changed  place  with 
the  under  spur-leather." 

"Say'st  thou  me 7"  said  the  General;  "Iprofbss 
thou  art  a  bold  companion,  that  can  bandv  words  so 
wantonly ;— thou  rlng'st  somewhat  too  loud  to  be 
good  metal,  methmks :  And  once  again  what  are  thy 
tidings  with  mef 

"  This  packet,"  said  Wiidrake,  "  commended  to  your 
hands  by  Colonel  Markham  Everard." 

"Ala&  I  must  have  mistaken  thee,"  answered 
Cromwell,  mollified  at  the  mention  of  a  man's  name 
whom  he  had  a  great  desire  to  make  his  own ;  "  for- 

§'ve  us,  good  friend,  for  such,  we  doubt  not.  thou  art. 
it  thee  down,  and  commune  with  thyself  as  tho« 
mavst,  until  we  have  examined  the  contents  of  thy 
paclcet.  Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  have  what  he 
lacks."    So  saying,  the  Genere!  left  the  guard-hecun. 
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when  wadnke  took  bit  seat  m  the  corner,  and 
awaited  with  patience  the  issue  of  his  mission. 

The  soldiers  now  thoaght  themselves  obliged  to 
treat  him  with  more  consideration,  and  oflered  tiim  a 
pipe  of  Trinidado,  and  a  black  jack  filled  with  Octo- 
te.  But  the  look  of  CromweU,  and  the  dangerous 
mt^iation  in  which  be  might  be  placed  by  the  least 
chance  of  detection,  induced  Wildrake  to  decline 
these  hospitable  ofiers,  and  stretching  back  in  his 
chair,  ana  afiectlng  slumber^  he  escaped  notice  or 
conversation,  until  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp,  ac  militarjr 
olBcer  in  attendance,  came  to  summon  niin  to  Crom- 
well's presence.  -        ,  , 

By  this  person  he  was  guided  to  a  postern-gate, 
Ihrough  which  he  entered  the  body  of  the  Castle,  and 
penetrating  through  many  private  paasages  and  stair- 
casea,  he  at  length  was  introduced  mto  a  small  cabinet 
or  parlour,  in  which  was  much  rich  furniture,  some 
bearing  the  royal  cipher  diaplayed,  but  all  confused 
and  disarranged,  together  with  several  paintings  in 
maasive  frames,  having  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
wall,  as  if  they  had  been  taken  down  for  the  purpose 
of  being  removed. 

In  this  scene  of  disorder,  the  victorious  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  seated  in  a  large  easy  chair, 
covered  with  damaski  and  deeply  embroidered,  the 

3»Iendour  of  which  made  a  atrong  contrast  ivitft  the 
ain,  and  even  homely  character  of  his  apparel;  al- 
though in  look  and  action  fie  aeemod  like  one  who 
felt  that  the  seat  which  might  have  in  former  dajrs 
held  a  prince,  was  not  too  much  distinguished  for  his 
own  fortunes  and  ambition.  Wildrake  atood  before 
iiim,  nor  did  he  ask  him  to  sit  down. 

"Pearson/'  said  Cromwell,  addressing  himself  to 
ihe  officer  m  attendance,  "  wait  in  the  gallery,  but 
be  within  call."  Pearson  bowed,  and  was  rearing. 
**  Who  are  in  the  gallery  besides  7"  f 

"Worthy  Mr.  Gordon,  the  chaplain,  was  holding 
forth  but  now  to  Colonel  Overton,  and  four  captains 
of  your  Excellency's  regintent." 

^We  would  have  it  so,"  said  the  General;  "we 
would  not  there  were  any  corner  in  our  dwelling 
where  the  hungry  soul  might  not  meet  with  manna. 
Was  the  good  man  carried  onward  in  his  discourse  T 

"  Mightily  borne  through,"  aaid  Pearson ;  "  and  he 
was  touchiaa  the  rightful  claJms  which  the  army, 
and  especially  your  Excellency,  hath  acquired,  by 
))eooming  the  inatrumenta  in  the  great  work ;— not 
instruments  to  be  broken  asunder  and  cast  away 
when  the  day  of  their  service  is  over,  but  to  be  pre- 
served and  held  precious,  and  prized  for  their  honour- 
able and  faithful  labours,  for  which  they  have  fought 
and  marched,  and  ffistea  and  prayed,  and  suffered 
cold  and  sorrow ;  while  others,  who  would  now  gladly 
,M  them  disbanded,  and  broken,  and  caabiered,  eat 
of  the  fat  and  drink  of  the  strong." 

"Ah,  good  man!"  said  Cromwell,  "and  did  he 
touch  upon  this  so  feelingly  1  I  could  say  something 
-H>ut  not  now.  Begone^  Pearson,  to  the  gallery, 
l^et  not  our  friends  lay  aside  their  swords,  but  watch 
aa  well  as  pray." 

Pearson  retired  i  and  the  General,  holding  the  letter 
of  Everard  in  his  hand,  looked  a^n  for  a  long  while 
Axadly  at  Wildrake,  as  ifooQsidenngin  what  strain  he 
ahould  address  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was,  at  first,  in  one  of  those 
ambiguous  discourses  which  we  have  already  des- 
eribec^  and  by  wl^ich  it  was  veqr  difficult  for  any  one 
to  understand  his  meaning,  vt,  indeed  he  knew  it 
himself.  We  shaU  be  as  concise  in  our  statement  as 
onr  desire  to  give  the  very  words  of  a  man  so  estra- 
oniinary  will  permit 

This  letter,"  he  said.  "  you  have  brouriit  us  from 
your  master,  or  patron,  Markham  Everara ;  truly  an 
axoolleot  and  honourable  gentleman  as  ever  bore  a 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  one  who  hath  ever  diatin- 
oaistied  nimself  in  the  great  work  of  delivering  these 
Uiree  poor  and  unhappy  nationa  Answer  me  not :  I 
know  what  thou  wouldst  say.— And  this  letter  he 
aath  sent  to  me  by  thee,  his  clerk,  or  secretary,  in 
whom  he  hath  confidence,  and  in  whom  he  prays  me 
to  hiwe  trust,  that  there  may  be  a  careful  messenger 
between  us.  And  lastly,  he  hath  sent  thee  to  me— 
i>o  not  answer—I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say— to 


me,  who,  albeit  I  am  of  tiiat  sraaU  conaidflntion,  that 
it  would  be  too  much  honour  for  me  even  to  bear  a 
nillberd  in  this  great  and  victorious  army  of  Englaad, 
am  nevertheless  exalted  to  the  Mk  of  holding  the 
guidance  and  the  leading-staff  thffeof.— Nay,  do  not 
answer,  my  friend— I  know  what  thou  wooldst  ssy. 
Now.  when  communing  thus  together,  oar  diaoooree 
taketh,  in  respect  to  what  I  have  said,  a  tbreefiild 
aigument,  or  diviaion :  First,  as  it  conoemeih  thy 
master;  secondly,  as  it  concemeth  as  and  our  office; 
thirdly  and  lastly,  as  it  toucheth  thyself.— Now,  as 
concerning  this  good  and  worthy  gentleman,  Coloort 
Markham  Everard,  truly  he  hatn  played  the  n»n 
from  the  beginning  of  these  unhappv  buffetinga,  doi 
turning  to  the  right  or  ro  the  left,  nut  holding  et<r 
in  his  eye  the  mark  at  which  he  aimed.  Ay,  truly,  a 
faithful  honourable  gentleman,  and  one  who  i 
well  call  me  friend ;  and  truly  I  am  pleaaed  to  t*^ 
that  he  doth  so.  Nevertheless,  in  thia  vale  of  leaoL 
we  muat  be  governed  less  by  our  i^vate  respects  ana 
partialitiea,  than  by  those  higher  prindplea  and  poia& 
of  duty,  whereupon  the  i^ood  Colonel  Markkam  Eve- 
rard  hath  ever  framed  ms  parposea,  aa,  truly.  I  haw 
endeavoured  to  form  mine,  that  we  mar  an  act  as 
becometh  good  Englishmen  and  wortny  p«orioca 
Then,  as  for  Woodstock,  it  is  a  meat  thing  which 
the  good  Colonel  asks,  that  it  ahould  be  taken  from 
the  apoil  of  the  godly,  and  left  in  keepn^  of  tbe 
men  of  Moab,  and  especially  of  the  malignani,  Heor; 
li^  whose  hand  hath  been  ever  against  us  when  iw 
might  find  room  to  raiae  it ;  I  aay,  he  hath  asked  a 
great  thing,  both  in  respect  of  himself  and  me.  For 
we  of  this  poor  but  godly  army  of  England  are  boldea, 
by  those  of  the  ParTiament,  as  men  who  shonkl  nider 
in  spoil  for  them,  but  be  no  sharer  of  it  onrsdvcs; 
even  as  the  buck,  which  the  hounds  puU  to  earth, 
furnisheth  no  part  of  their  own  food,  but  thsj  aie 
lashed  off  frt>m  the  carcase  with  whips,  like  those 
which  require  puniahment  for  their  frnwardneae^  net 
reward  for  their  servioea  Yet  I  speak  not  this  no 
much  in  respect  of  this  grant  of  Woodstock,  in  re^id 
that  perhaps,  their  Lordships  of  the  Council,  and  alao 
the  Gommitteemen  of  thia  Pariiament^  may  gradooalf 
think  ther  have  given  me  a  portion  m  the  matiei^  ia 
relation  that  rov  kinsman  Desboiough  hath  an  m- 
terest  allowed  him  therein;  which  interest,  as  be 


hath  well  deaerved  it  for  his  true  and  foithfiil 

to  these  unhappy  and  devoted  countriea,  so  it  wo^ 
ill  become  me  to  diminish  the  sanjie  to  his  ptejodicc; 
unless  it  were  upon  great  and  pubhc  rsspecla.  Tkus 
thou.seest  how  it  stsndiB  with  me,  my  honest  friend, 
and  in  what  mind  I  stand  touching  thy  ma8tei'si»> 
quest  to  me ;  which  yet  I  do  not  say  that  I  can  alto- 
gether, or  uncooditwnally,  grant  or  refine,  bot  odh 
tell  my  simple  thoughts  with  regard  thereto.  Tboa 
understandest m&  idoubt notl''^ 

Now,  Roger  Wildrake,  with  all  the  attention  he 
had  been  able  to  pay  to  the  Lord  General^a  speech, 
had  got  so  much  confused  among  the  various  oaases 
of  the  harangue,  that  his  brain  was  bewddend.  &» 


that. of  a^  ooiintry  clown  when  he  chances  to  Mhioi- 


aclf  involved  among  a  crowd  of  carriagea,  l 

stir  a  step  to  get  out  of  the  way  m  one  of  thea, 
without  being  in  danger  of  being  ridden  over  by  the 
others. 

The  General  aaw  hialook  of  perplexity,  and  begsg 
a  new  oration,  to  the  aaine  puipoae  as  before  ;— saofce 
of  his  love  for  his  kind  friend  the  ColoDcL--hi«  ngmi 
for  his  pious  and  godly  kinsman,  Master  DesbonasJk 
—the  great  importance  of  the  Palace  and  Park  d 
Woodstock,— the  determination  of  |he  PariiasBat 
that  it  should  be  confiscated,  and  the  produce  bio^t 
into  the  coffera  of  the  atate,— his  own  deep  venerasaa 
for  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  his  no  kasdcy 
sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  army,— bow  it  ms 
his  wish  and  will  that  all  matteca  ahould  be  setiladiD 
ah  amicable  and  friendly  manner,  without  aelf^sik' 
ing;  debate,  or  strife,  betwixt  those  who  bad  beee  (he 
hands  acting,  and  such  as  had  been  the  heads |p>vef»> 
iafe  in  that  great  national  cause,— how  he  was  wffist 
truly  willing,  to  contribute  to  thia  work,  by  hpm 
down,  not  his  commission  only,  but  his  life  alsa  ^* 
were  requested  of  him^  or  could  be  granted  with  nktr 
to  the  poor  aoldiers,  to  whom,  ailly  poor  men,  tea« 
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bound  to  be  as  a  father,  seeing  that  they  had  foltowed 
him  with  the  duty  and  ofTection  of  children. 

And  here  he  arrived  at  another  dead  pause,  leaving 
Wildrake  as  uncertain  as  before,  whether  it  was  or 
ifas  not  his  purpose  to  grant  Colonel  Everard  the 
powers  he  had  asked  for  the  protection  of  Woodstock 
against  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  Inter- 
nally he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  justice  of 
geaven,  or  the  effects  of  remorse,  had  confounded 
e  regicide's  understanding.  But  no^he  could  see. 
nothing  but  sagacity  in  that  steady  stern  eye,  which, 
while  the  tongue  poured  forth  its  periphrastic  lan- 
guage in  such  profusion,  seemed  to  watch  with  severe 
accuracy  the  effect  which  his  oratory  produced  on 
the  listener. 

"Egad,"  thought  the  cavalier  to  himself^  becoming 
a  little  familiar  with  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  rather  impatient  of  a  conversation  which 
led  to  no  Visible  conclusion  or  termination,  "if  NoU 
were  the  devil  himself  as  he  is  the  tHevil's  darling,  I 
wil!  not  be  thus  nose-led  by  him.  I'll  e*en  brusque  it 
t  little,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate,  an^  try  if  1  can 
bring  him  to  a  more  intelligible  mode  of  speaking." 

Entertaining  this  bold  purpose,  but  half  afraid  to 
szccnte  it,  Wddrake  lay  ny  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  attempt  while  Cromwell  was  apparently 
anable  to  express  nis  own  meaning.  He  was  already 
bc^nning  a  third  panegyric  upon  Colonel  Everard, 
Kith  sundry  varied  expressions  of  his  own  wish  to 
»blige  him,  when  Wildrake  took  the  opportunity  to 
Ktiie  in,  on  the  General's  making  one  of  his  oratori- 
cal pauses. 

"So  please  you,"  he  said,  bluntly,  "your  worship 
lias  already  spoken  on  two  topics  of  your  discoane^ 
four  own  worthiness,  and  that  of  mv  master,  Colo- 
he!  Everard.  But,  to  enable  me  to  ao  mine  errand, 
t  would  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  words  on  the 
iiird  head." 

"The  third  T'  said  Cromwell. 

"Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "which  in  your  honour's 
■ubdivision  of  your  discourse,  touched  on  my  unwor- 
thy self.  What  am  I  to  do— what  portion  am  I  to 
lave  in  this  matter  7" 

Oliver  started  at  once  from  the  tone  of  voice  he  had 
licberto  used,  and  which  somewhat  resembled  the 
mrring  of  a  domestic  cat^  into  the  growl  of  the  tiger 
ivhen  about  to  spring.  ^*Thy  portion,  jail-bird  I"  he 
ixciaimed^  "  the  gaUowsh- thou  shalt  hang  as  high  as 
Eianian,  ijf  thou  betray  counsel !— But,"  he  added, 
Miftenini;  his  voice,  "  keep  it  like  a  true  man,  and  my 
Ihvour  will  be  the  making  of  thee.  Come  hither^- 
thou  art  bold,  I  see,  though  somewhat  saucv.  Thou 
(last  been  a  malignant— so  writes  my  worthy  friend 
!k>lonel  Everard ;  but  thou  hast  now  given  up  that 
"ailing  cause.  1  tell  thee,  friend,  not  all  that  the  Par- 
iament  or  the  army  could  do  would  have  pulled  down 
the  Stewarts  out  of  their  high  places,  saving  that 
Eleaven  had  a  controversy  with  them.  W^ell,  it  is  a 
sweet  and  comely  thing  to  buckle  on  one's  armour 
in  behalf  of  Heaven's  csuse;  otherwise  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  these  men  might  have  remained  upon 
the  throne  even  unto  this  day.  Neither,  do  I  blame 
my  for  aiding  them,  until  these  successive  great  judg- 
nents  have  overwhelmed  them  and  their  house.  I 
im  not  a  bloody  man,,  having  in  me  the  feeling  of 
luman  frailly:  but,  friend,  whosoever «putteth  his 
land  to  tfte  plough,  in  the  great  actings  which  are 
low  on  foot  in  these  nations,  had  best  beware  that 
le  do  not  look  back ;  for,  rely  upon  toy  simple  word, 
hat  if  you  fail  me,  I  will  not  snare  on  you  one  foot's 
ength  of  the  gallows  of  Haman.  Let  me  therefore 
;now,  at  a  word,  if  the  leaven  of  thy  malignancy  is 
tl together  drubbed  out  of  thee  V* 

"Your  honourable  lordship,"  said  the  cavalier, 
hrugging  up  his  shoulders,  "has  done  that  for  most 
if  us,  so  far  as  cudgelling  to  Pome  tune  can  perform 

**  Sayst  thou  ?"  said  the  (General,  with  a  grim  smile 
ci  his  lip,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  ne  wa'b  not 
iiite  inacoessible  to  flattery;  '*yea,  truly,  thou  dost 
lot  lie  in  that— we  have  been  an  instpiipent.  Neither 
re  we,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  so  severely  bent 
gainst  those  who  had  striven  against  us  as  malig- 
lanta,  as  others  may  be.    The  parliament-men  best 


Icnow  their  own  mterest  and  their  own  pleasure;  but, 
to  my  poor  thinking,  it  is  full  time  to  close  tliese  jan^ 
and  to  allow  men  of  all  kinds  the  means  of  dohig 
service  to  their  country ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  thy 
fault  if  thou  art  not  employed  to  good  purpose  for  the 
state  and  thyself,  on  condition  thouputiest  away  the 
old  man  enth«Iy  from  thee,  and  givest  thy  earnest 
attention  to  what  I  have  to  tell  thee." 

"  Your  lordship  need  not  doubt  my  attention,"  said 
the  cavalier. 

And  the  republican  General,  after  another  pause,  m 
one  who  gave  his  confidence  not  without  hesitatiCit, 
proceeded  to  explain  his  views  with  a  distinctness 
which  he  seldom  used,  yet  not  without  his  being  a  little 
biassed  now  and  then,  by  his  long  habits  of  circum- 
locution, which  indeed  he  never  laid  entirely  aside^ 
save  in  the  field  of  battle. 

"Thou  seest,"  he  said,  "my  friend,  how  tfain/sa 
stand  with  me.  The  Parliament,  I  care  not  who 
knows  it,  love  me  not— still  less  do  the  Council  of 
State,  by  whom  they  manage  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  1  cannot  teU  why  they  nourish 
suspicion  against  me,  unless  it  is  because  I  will  not 
dehv«r  this  poor  innocent  army,  which  has  followed 
me  in  so  many  military  actions,  to  be  now  pulled 
asunder,  broken  piecemeal  and  reduced,  so  that  they 
who  have  protected  the  state  at  the  expense  of  their 
blood,  will  not  have,  perchance,  the  means  of  feeding 
themselves  by  their  labour ;  which,  methinks,  were 
hard  measure,  since  it  is  taking  from  Esau  his  birth- 
right, even  without  giting  him  a  poor  mess  of  pot-  - 
tage.*' 

"Esau  is  likely  to  help  himself,  I  think,". replied 
Wildrake. 

*'  Truly,  thou  sayst  wisely,"  replied  the  General;  "it 
is  ill  starving  an  armed  man,  if  there  is  food  to  be 
had  for  taking-^-nevertheless,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
encourage  rebellion,  or  want  of  due  subordination  to 
these  our  rulers.  I  would  ohly  petition  in  a  due  and 
becoming,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  manner,  that 
they  would  listen  to  our  conditions,  and  consider  our 
necessitiea  But,  sir.  looking  on  me,  and  estimating 
me  so  little  as  they' do,  you  must  think  that  it  would 
be  a  provocation  in  me  towards  the  Council  of  State, 
as  well  as  the  Parliament,  if,  simply  to  gratify  your 
worthy  master,  I  ^re  to  act  contrary  to  their  pur- 
poses, or  deny.currency  to  the  commission  under  their 
authority,  which  is  as  yet  the  highest  in  the  State—- 
and  long  may  it  be  so  tor  me— to  carry  on  the  seques* 
tration  which  they  intend.  And  would  it  not  also  be 
said,  that  I  was  lending  myself  to  the  malignant  in- 
terest, affording  this  den  of  the  bloodthirsty  and  lasci- 
vious tyrants  or  yore,  to  be  in  this  our  day  a  place  of 
refuge  to  that  old  and  inveterate  Amalekite,  Si^ 
Henry  Lee,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  in  which 
he  hath  so  long  glonfied  himself  1  Truly  it  would  bo 
a  perilous  matter."  ^ 

"Ami  then.to  report,"  said  Wildrake,  "  an  it  prease 
yon,  that  you  cannot  stead  Cok>nel  Everard  in  thia 
matter  7" 

"Unconditionally,  ^y— but  taken  conditionally,  the 
answer  may  be  otherwise,'^— answered  CromwelL 
"  1  see  thou  art  not  able  to  fathom  my  purpose,  and 
therefore  I  will  partly  unfold  it  to  thee.— But  take 
notice,  that,  should  th^  toneue  betray  my  council  save 
in  so  far  as  carrying  it  to  thy  master,  by  all  the  blood, 
which  has  been  shed  in  these  wild  times,  thou  shalt 
die  a  thousand  deaths  in  one  I" 

"Do  not  fear  me,  sir."  said  Wildrake,  whose  natn* 
ral  boldness  and  carelessness  of  character  was  for 
the  present  time  borne  down  and  quelled,  like  that  of 
falcons  iii  the  presence  of  the  eagle. 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Cromwell,  "  and  let  no  svl- 
lable  escape  thee.  Knowest  thou  not  the  young  Lee 
whom  they  call  Albert,  a  malignant  like  his  father, 
and  one  who  went  up  with  the  young  man  to  that 
last  ruffle  which  we  had  with  him  at  Worcester-^ 
Mav  we  be  grateful  for  the  victory  I" 

"I  know  there  is  such  a  young  gentleman  as  Albeit 
Lee,"  said  Wildrake. 

"  And  knowest  thou  not— I  speak  not  by  way  of 
prying  into  the  good  Colonel's  secrets,  but  only  as  ft 
behoves  me  to  Know  something  of  the  matter,  that 
I  may  best  judge  how  I  am  to  serve  him— Knewert 
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thoa  not  that  thy  master,  Mariihani  Everard,  la  a 
suitor  alter  the  aiater  of  this  same  malignant,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  Keeper,  called  Sir  Henry  Lee?" 

**  All  this  I  have  heard/'  aaid  Wildrake,  "nor  can  I 
deny  that  I  believe  in  it." 

"Well  then,  go  to.— When  the  young  man  Chariea 
Stewart  fled  from  the  field  of  Worcester,  and  was  by 
sharp  chase  and  pursuit  compelled  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  followers,  I  know  by  sure  intelligence 
that  this  Albert  Lee  was  one  of  the  last  who  remained- 
with,  him,  if  not  indeed  the  very  last." 

"It  was  devilish  like  him,^'  said  the  cavalier,  with- 
out sufficiently  weighing  his  expressions,  considering 
in  what  (>re8ence  they  were  to  be  uttered— "  And  I'U 
uphold  him  with  my  rapier,  to  be  a  true  chip  of  the 
old  block!" 

"  Ha,  swearest  thou  7"  said  the  General  "  Is  this 
thy  reformation?" 

*'I  never  swear,  so  please  you,"  replied  Wildrake, 
recollecting  himself,  "except  there  is  some  mention 
of  malignants  and  cavaliers  in  my  hearings  and  then 
the  old  nawl»  returns,  and  I  swear  like  one  of  Goring's 
troopera." 

"Out  upon  thee^"  said  the  General;  "what  can  it 
avail  thee  to  practise  a  profanity  so  horrible  to  the  ears 
of  others,  and  which  brings  no  emolument  to  him 
.who  uses  it?" 

"  There  are,  doubtless,  more  profitable  sins  in  the 
woiid  than  the  barren  and  unprofitable  vice  of  swear- 
ing," was  the  answer  which  rose  to  the  lbs  of  the 
cavalier  s  but  that  was  exchanged  for  a  profession  of 
regret  for  having  given  ofTence.  The  truth  was,  the 
discouras  began  to  take  a  turn  which  rendered  it  more 
interesting  than  ever  to  Wildrake,  who  therefore  de- 
termined not  to  lose  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
possession  of  the  secret  that  seemed  to  be  susuended 
on  Cromwell's  lips;  and  that  could  only  be  through 
means  of  kei'.ping  guard  upon  his  own. 

"What  sort  of  a  house  is  Woodstock?"  said  the 
General,  abruptly. 

"  An  old  mansion,''  said  Wildrake,  in  reply ;  "  and, 
80  far  as  I  could  Judge  by  a  single  night's  lodgings, 
having  abundance  of  backstairs,* also  subterranean 
passages,  and  all  the  communications  under  ground, 
which  are  common  in  old  raven- nests  of  the  sort." 

"And  places  for  concealing  prie^  unquestionably," 
said  Cromwell.  "It  is  seldom  that  such  ancient 
houses  lack  secret  stalls  wherein  to  mew  up  these 
calves  of  Bethel." 

"  Your  Honour's  Excellency,"  said  Wildrake,  "may 
swear  to  that.^' 

"  I  swear  not  at  all,"  replied  the  General  drily.— 
'But  what  think'st  thou,  good  fellow?- 1  will  ask 
tnee  a  blunt  question- Where  will  those  two  Wor- 
cester fugitives  that  thou  wot  test  of  be  more  likely 
to  take  sneltei^-and  that  they  must  be  sheltered  some- 
where, I  well  know— than  in  this  same  old  palace, 
with*aii  the  corners  ^d  concealments  whereof  young 
Albert  hath  been  acquainted  ever  since  his  earliest 
infancy?" 

"Truly,"  said  Wildrake,  making  an  effort  to  an- 
swer the  question  with  seemidg  indifference,  while 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  ancf  itsconseqtiences, 
ilasbed  fearfully  upon  his  mind,— "  Truly,  I  should  be 
of  your  honour's  opinioni  but  that  I  think  the  com- 
pany, who,  by  the  commission  of  Parliament,  have 
occupied  Woodstock,  are  likely  to  fright  them  thence, 
as  a  cat  scares  doves  from  a  pigeon-house.  The 
neighbourhood,  with  reverence^  of  Generals  Desbo- 
rough  and  Harrison,  will  suit  ill  with  fugitives  from 
Worcester  field." 

.  "I  thought  as  much,  and  so,  indeed,  would  I  have 
tS,"  answered  the  General.  "Long  may  it  be  ere  our 
names  shall  be  aught  but  a  terror  to  our  enemies ! 
But  in  tbis  matter,  u  thou  art  an  active  plotter  for  thy 
master's  interest,  thou  migbtst,  I  should  think,  work 
out  something^  favourable  to  his  present  object. 

My  brain  is  too  poor  to  reach  the  depth  of  your 
hoDOurable  purpose,"  said  Wildruke. 

Listen  then,  and  let  it  be  to  profit,"  answered 
Cromwell.  "  Aquuredly  .the  conquest  at  Worcester 
was  a  great  and  crowning  mercy:  yet  might  we 
seem  to  be  but  small  in  our  thankfulness  for  the 
fame,  did  we  not  do  what  in  us  lie^  towards  the 


ultimate  improvement  and  ^nal  condosion  of  the 
great  work  which  has  been  thus  prosperous  in  oar 
hands,  professing,  in  pure  humility  and  ain^eness  of 
heart,  that  we  do  not,  in  any  way  deserve  our  instra* 
mentatity  to  be  reraembered,  nay,  would  ratho-  pnj 
and  entreat,  that  our  name  and  fortunes  were  for- 
gotten, than  that  the  great  work  were  in  itself  inooai- 
plete.  Nevertheless,  traly,  placed  as  we  now  are,  it 
ooncema  us  more  nearly  than  others,- that  is,  if  m 
poor  creatures  should  at  all  speak  of  themselves  is 
concerned,  whether  more  or  less,  with  these  cfaan^ 
which  have  been  wrought  around,  not,  I  say,  by  om- 
selves,  or  our  own  power,  but  by  the  destiny  to  which 


we  were  called,  fulfilling  the  same  with  i 

and  humilhtv.— I  say  it  concerns  us  nearly  that  all 
things  should  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  pat 
work  which  hath  been  wrought,  and  is  yet  womioft 
in  these  lands.  Such  is  my  plain  and  simple  rocaoios. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  v-oai^ 
man,  this  Kuig  of  Scota,  as  he  called  bimselt— thn 
Charles  Stewart— should  not  escape  fonh  froip  th* 
nation,  where  his  arrival  has  wrought  so  much  disiiah- 
ance  and  bloodshed." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  cavalier,  feokiiu 
down,  "  that  your  lordship's  wisdom  hath  diiected  att 
things  as  they  may  best  lead  towards  such  a  oos- 
sumraation ;  and  I  pray  your  pains  may  be  paid  n 
they  deserve." 

*^I  thank  the&  friend,"  said  Cromwdl,  with  modi 
humility ;  "  doubtless  we  shall  meet  our  reward,  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  good  naymaater.  who  never 
passeth  Saturday  night  But  understand  me,  fneod 
—I  desire  no  more  than  tny  own  share  in,  toe  good 
work.  I  would  heartily  do  what  poor  kindness  I 
can  to  yoiir  worthy  master,  and  even  to  you  io  yov 
degree— for  such  as  I  do  not  converse  with  ordioaiy 
men,  that  our  presence  may  be  forgotten  likban  eveiir 
day;'s  occurrence.  We  speak  to  m^  like  ibce  far 
their  reward  or  their  panishment;  and  I  tnist  it  «iU 
be  the  formear  which  tnou  hi  thine  office  wilt  meht  at 
my  hand." 

^'Your  honour,"  said  Wildrake,  "speaks  like  one 
accustomed  to  command." 

"  True ;  men's  minds  are  linked  to  those  of  nj 
degree  by  fear  and  reverence,"  said  the  General  p 
"  but  enough  of  that,  desiring,  as  I  do,  no  otluf  de- 
pendency on  my  special  person  than  is  alike  to  oi 
all  upon  that  which  is  above  us.  But  1  wwtld 
desire  to  cast  this  golden  ball  into  your  master^s  la^ 
He  hath  served  against  this  Charles  Stewart  amMui 
father.  But  he  is  a  kinsman  near  to  the  oU  koi^ 
Lee,  and  stands  well  afiected  towards  his  daugbio'. 
TViint  also  wilt  keep  a  watch,  my  friend— that  nifios 
look  of  thine  will  procure  thee  the  confidence  a 
every  malignant,  and  the  prev  cannot  approach  tha 
cover,  as  though  to  shelter,  like  a  cony  in  the  nm 
but  thou  wilt  be  sensible  of  his  presence."  ^ 

"  I  make  a  shift  to  comprehend  your  Eicdleoqr, 
said  the  cavalier;  "and  1  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
good  opinion  you  have  put  upon  ine^  and  which.  I 
pray  I  may  have  some  handsome  opportuniir  of 
deserving,  that  I  may  show  my  gratitude  by  the  evnii 
But  still,  wtlh  reverence,  your  Kxcellency^t  Kheatf 
seems  unlikely,  while  Woodstock  remains  in  poaaei- 
sion  of  the  scquesiratore.  Both  the  old  kni^iht  wJ 
his  eon,  and/ar  more  auch  a  fugitive  aa  four  hoiu^ 
hinted  at,  wul  take  special  care  not  to  approach  atu 
they  are  removed." 

''^It  is  for  that  I  have  been  dealing  with  thee  mm 
long,"  said  the  General.—'*!  told  thee  that  I  «» 
something  unwillmg,  upon  alight  occasion,  to  dispo*' 
sess  the  sequestrators  by  my  own  proper  wsnij 
although  having,  perhaps,  sumcient  auihohty  lo  w 
state  both  to  do  so,  and  to  despise  the  murmaff  « 
those  who  blame  me.  In  bnef.  1  would  be  Imib  t» 
tamper  with  my  privileges  and  make  expenmesa 
between  their  strength,  and  the  powere  of  the  cot* 
mis8k>n  granted  by  others,  without  presaine  BM^f 
at  least  great  prospect  of  advantage.  So,  u  thv(/» 
onel  will  undertake,  for  his  love  of  the  R«)uwif»ti 
find  the  means  of  preventing  its  worst  rna  Dearc< 
danger,  whicn  must  needs  occur  from  the  eeaft* 
this  young  man,  and  wijl  do  his  endeavour  lo  i^ 
him,  in  case  his  flight  should  lead  him  to  Woods:«i 
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hich  I  hoi(|  very  likely,  I  will  give  thee  an  order  to 
cue  sequestra  tors,  to  avscuate  the  palace  instantly, 
id  to  the  next  troop  of  my-  resiment,  which  lies  at 
xford,  to  turn  them  out  by  ine  snoulderB,  if  thejr  make 
\y  ecruples— Ay,  even,  unr  example's  sake,  if  they 
-ag  Desoorough  out  foremost,  though  he  be  wedded 


I  ray  sisterJ 

"So  please  you.  air,"  said  Wildrake^  "and  with 

mr  most  powerful  warrant,  i  trust  I  might  expel  the 


Mnmissioners,  even  without  the  aid  of  your  most 
«rlike  and  devout  troooers." 
"  That  is  what  I  am  least  anxious  about,"  replied 
le  General ;  "I  should  like  to  see  the  best  of  tnem 
t  after  I  nad  nodded  to  them  to  begone— always 
ccepting  the  worshipful  House,  in  whose  name  our 
>mmi8Sion8  run;  but  who,  as  some  think,  will  be 
sne  with  politics  ere  it  be  time  to  renew  them, 
'hercfore,  what  chiefly  concerns  me  to  know,  is, 
rhether  thy  master  will  embrace  a  traffic  which 
ath  siich  a  fair  promise  of  profit  with  it  I  am  well 
90vinced  that,  with  a  soout  like  thee,  who  hast  been 
I  the  cavaliers  Quarterflj  and  canst.  1  should  guees, 
*sume  thy  drinking,  ruffianly,  health-quaffing  man* 
ere  whenever  thou  hast  a  mind,  he  must  discover 
rhere  this  Stewart  hath  ensconced  himself.  Either 
le  young  Lee  will  visit  the  old  one  in  person,  or  he 
rill  write  to  him,  or  hold  communication  with  him  by 
stter.  At  all  events,  Msrkbam  Everard  and  thou 
lust  have  an  eve  in  every  hair  of  vour  head."  While 
e  spoke,  a  flush  passed  over  his  orow,  he  rose  from 
is  cnair,  and  paced  the  apartmen  t  in  agitation.  "  Wo 
9  you,  if  you  sufler  the  young  adventurer  to  escape 
ne!— you  had  better  be  in  the  deepest  dungeon  m 
jUirope^  than  breathe  the  air  of  England,  should  you 
•ut  dream  of  playing  me  false.  I  have  spoken  freely 
0  thee,  fellow— more  fteely  than  is  my  wont— the  time 
eqoired  it.  But,  to  share  my  confidence  is  like  keep- 
m  a  watch  over  a  powder-magazino,  the  least  and 
Qost  insignificant  spark  blows  thee  to  ashes !  Tell 
our  master  what  I  navo  said— but  not  how  I  said  it— 
•'He,  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  thiadistem* 
terature  of  passion !— begone,  sirrah.  Pearson  shall 
»nng  thee  sealed  orders— Yet,  stay— thou  hast  some* 
binff  to  ask." 

"1  would  know,"  said  Wildrake,  to  whom  tho'visi- 
ile  anxiety  of  the  General  gave  some  confidence, 
*  what  is  the  6gare  of  this  young  gallant,  in  case  I 
thould  find  him  V 

"A  tall,  rawboned,  swarthy  lad,  they  say  he  has 
(hot  up  into.  Here  is  his  picture  by  a  good  hand, 
lome  time  since."  He  turned  round  one  of  the  por- 
raits  which  Mood  with  its  face  against  the  wall ;  but 
t  proved  not  to  be  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  of 
lis  unhappy  father. 

The  first  motion  of  Cromwell  indicated  a  purpose 
>f  hastily  replacing  the  picture,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an 
iffi>rt  was  necessary  to  repress  his  disinclination  to 
ook  upon  it.  But  he  did  repress  it,  and,  placing  the 
ncture  against  the  wall,  withdrew  slowly  and  sternly, 
18  if,  in  defiance  of  his  own  feelings,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  gain  a  place  from  which  to  see  it  to  advan- 
tage It  was  well  for  Wildrake  that  his  danaeroua 
companion  had  not  turned  an  eye  on  him^  tor  his 
:>iood  slso  liindled  when  he  saw  the  portrait  of  his 
inastcr  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  author  of  his  death. 
Being  a  fierce  and  desperate  man,  he  commanded 
lis  passion  with  great  difficultv ;  and  if,  on  its  first 
riolence,  he  had  been  provided  with  a  suitable 
nreapon,  it  is  possible  Cromwell  would  never  have 
nouDted  higher  in  his  bold  ascent  towards  supreme 
M>wer. 

But  this  natural  and  sudden  flash  of  indignation, 
¥bich  rushed  through  the  veins  of  an  ordinary  man 
ike  Wlldraka  was  presently  subdued^  when  con- 
ronted  with  the  strong  yet  stifled  emotion  displayed 
»y  so  powerful  a  character  as  Cromwell.  As  the 
tavalier  looked  on  his  daik  and  bold  countenance, 

eitated  by  inward  and  indescribable  feelings,  he 
ind  his  own  violence  of  spirit  die  away  and  lose 
Slf  in  fear  and  wonder.  So  true  it  is.  that  as  greater 
Its  swallow  up  and  extinguish  the  display  of  those 
ich  are  les^  so  men  of  great,  capacious,  and  over* 
•iling  minds,  bear  askle  and  subdue,  in  their  climax 
if  passion,  the  more  feeble  wiUs  and  passiona  of 


others ;  as.  when  a  nver  joms  a  brook,  the  fiercer  lor* 
rent  shoulders  aside  the  smaller  stream. 
•.  Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and  almost  a  ter- 
rified spectator,  while  Cromwell,  assuming  a  firm 
sternness  of  eye  and  manner,  as  one  who  compeU 
himself  to  look  on  what  some  strong  internal  feeling 
renders  painful  and  disgustful  to  hiro,  proceeded,  in 
brief  and  interrupted  expressions,  but  yet  with  a  firm 
voice,  to  comment  on  the  portrait  of  the  late  King. 
His  words  seemed  less  addressed  to  Wildrake,  than 
to  be  the  spontaneous  unburthening  of  his  own  bo- 
som, swelling  under  recollection  of  the  past  and  anti- 
cipation of  the  future. 

"That  Flemish  paiiwer,"  he  saW— "that  Antonio 
Vandyke— what  a  power  he  has!  Steel  mny  muti- 
late, warriors  may  waste  and  destroy— still  the  King 
stands  uninjured  by  time;  and  our  grand-children, 
while  they  read  his  history,  may  look  on  his  ima(!r. 
and  compare  the  melancholy  features  with  the  woful 
tale.— It  was  a  stern  necessity— it  was  an  awful  deed  ! 
The  calm  pride  of  that  eye  might  have  ruled  worlds 
of  crouching  Frenchmen,  or  supple  Italians,  or  formal 
Spaniards;  but  its  glances  only  roused  the  native 
courage  of  the  stem  englishman.- Lay  not  on  poor 
sinful  man.  whose  breath  is  in  hisnostnl^  the  blame 
that  he  falls,  when  Heaven  never  gave  him  strength 
of  nerves  to  stand !  The  weak  rider  is  thrown  by  nia 
unruly  horse,  and  trampled  to 'death— the  stronsest 
man,  the  best  cavalier,  springs  to  the  empty  saddle, 
and  uses  bit  and  spur  till  the  fiery  8t?ed  knows  its 
master.  Who  blames  him,  who,  mounted  aloft,  rides 
triumphantly  amongst  the  people,  for  haviog  -suc- 
ceeded, where  the  unskilful  snd  feeble  fell  andTdiedl 
Verily  De  hath  his  reward  :  Then,  what  is  thatpiece 
of  pauited  canvass  to  me  more  than  others  7  No ;  let 
him  show  to  others  the  reproaches  of  that  cold,  calm 
face,  that  proud  yet  complaining  eye:  Those  who 
have  acted  on  higher  respects  have  no  cause  to  start 
at  painted  shadows.  Not  wealth  nor  power  brought 
me  from  my  obscurity.  The  oppressed  consciences, 
the  injured  liberties  of  England,  were  the  banner  that 
I  followed." 

He  raised  his  voice  so  high,  as  if  pleading  in  his 
own  defence  before  some  tribunal,  that  Pearson,  the 
officer  in  attendance,  looked  into  the  apartment ;  and 
observing  his  master,  with  his  eves  kindling,  his  arm 
extended^  his  foot  advanced,  and  his  voice  raised,  like 
a  general  in  the  act  of  commanding  the  advance  of 
his  army,  he  instantly  withdrew. 

"It  was  other  than  selfish  regards  that  drew  me 
forth  to  action."  continued  Cromwell,  "and  I  dare 
the  world— ly,  living  or  dead  I  challenge— to  assert 
that  I  armed  for  a  private  cause,  or  as  a  means  of  en- 
larging my  fortunes. '  Neither  was  there  a  trooper  in 
the  regiment  who  came  there  with  less  of  personal 
evil  will  to  yonder  unhappy" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened, 
and  a  gentlewoman  entered,  who,  from  her  resem- 
blance to  theGreneral,  although  her  features  were  soft 
and  feminine,  might  be  immeaiately  recognised  as  his 
daughter.  She  walked  up  to  Cromwell,  gently  but 
firmly  passed  her  arm  through  his,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  persuasive  tone,  "Father,  this  is  not  well— you 
have  promised  mo  this  should  not  happen." 

The  General  hung  down  his  head,  like  one  who- 
was  either  ashamed  of  the  passion  to  which  he  had 
given  way,  or  of  the  influence  which  was  exercised 
over  him.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  affectionate 
impulse,  and  left  the  apartment,  without  again  turn- 
ing his  head  towards  the  portrait  which  had  so  mucli 
affected  him,  or  looking  towards  Wildrake,  who 
remained  fixed  in  astonishment. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
DSdor.-Go  tOt  go  to--Y<m  have  known  what  yon  ahoald  mtc 


WiLDMAKB  was  left  in  the  cabinet,  as  we  have  said, 
astonished  and  alone.  It  was  often  noised  abouf, 
that  Cromwell,  the  deep  and  sagacious  stntesmaii 
the  calm  and  intrepkl  commander,  he  who  had  over 
come  such  difficulties  and  ascended  to  snch  heights, 
that  he  seemed  alreaify  to  beetride  the  land  wiiich  hi 
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had  conqneidd,  had,  like  many  other  men  of  Kreat 
Keniirs,  a  constitutional  taint  of  melancholy,  which 
dometimes  displayed  itself  both  in  worda'and  actions, 
and  had  been  first  observed  in  that  sudden  and  strik- 
ing chansrc^  when,  abandoning  entirely  the  dissolute 
freaks  of  his  yoUtht  he  embraced  a  very  strict  course 
of  religious  observances,  which,  upon  some  occaatona, 
he  seeinod  to  consider  as  bringing  him  into  more  near 
and  close  contact  with  the  spiritual  worid.  This 
extranrdinary  man  is  said  sometimes,  during  that 
period  of  his  life,  to  have  given  way  to  spiritual  delu- 
sions, or,  as  he  himself  oonoeivea  them,  prophetic 
inspirations  of  approaching  grandeur,  and  of  strange, 
deep,  and  mysterious  agencit^  in  which  he  was  in 
future  to  be  engaged,  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
younger  years  had  been  marked  by  fits  of  exuberant 
and  excessive  frolic  and  debaucheri^  Something 
of  this  kind  seemed  to  explain  theebullinon  of  pafMion 
which  he  had  now  manii'ested. 

With  wonder  at  what  he  had  watneaeed.  Wildrake 
felt  some  anxiety  on  his  own  account.  Though  not 
the  most  reflecting  of  mortals,  he  had  sense  enoogh 
to  know,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
infirmities  of  men  high  in  power;  and  be  wtie  left  ao 
long  by  himself,  as  mduced  him  to  entertain  some 
aecret  doubts,  whether  the  Gefieral  might  not  be 
tempted  to  take  means  of  confining  or  removing  a 
witness  who  had  seen  him  lowered,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  sugoeations  of  his  own  conscience,  beneath  that 
loAy  flight,  which,  in  general,  he  afiected  to  sustain 
above  tne  rest  of  tne  sublunary  world. 

In  this,  however,  he  wronged  Cromwell,  who  was 
free  either  fVom  an  extreme  degree  of  jealous  suq)t- 
CLon,  or  from  any  thing  which  approached  towards 
blood-thirstiness.  Pearson  appeared,  after  a  lapse  of 
about  an  "hour,  and.  intimating  to  Wildrake  that  he 
was  to  follow,  conducted  him  into  a  distant  apart- 
ment, in  which  he  found  the  General  seated  on  a  kiw 
couch.  His  daughter  was  in  the  apartment,  but 
remained  at  some  distance,  apparently  busied  with 
some  female  needle- work,  and  scarce  turned  her  head 
as  Pearson  and  Wildrake  entered. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Lord  GteneraL  Wildrake  ap- 
proached nim  as  before.  "  Comrade,''  he  said,  ^'  your 
old  friends  the  cavaliers  look  on  me  as  their  enemy, 
and  conduct  themselves  towards  me  as  if  they  de- 
bired  to  make  me  such.  I  profess  they  are  labouring 
to  their  own  prejudice ;  for  1  regard,  and  have  ever 
regarded  them,  as  honest  and  honourable  fools,  who 
were  silly  enoui^h  to  run  their  necks  into  nooees,  and 
their  heads  against  stone-walis,  that  a  man  called 
Stewart,  and  no  other,  should  be  king  over  them. 
Fools!  are  there  no  words  made  of  letters  that  would 
sound  as  well  an  Charles  Stewart,  with  that  magic 
tiilc  beside  them  ?  Why,  the  word  King  is  like  a 
lighted  lamp,  that  throws  the  same  bright  gilding 
npon  any  combination  of  the  alphabet,  and  yet  you 
must  shed  your  blood  for  a  name  1  But  thou,  for  thy 
part,  shah  have  no  wrong  from  me.  Here  is  an  order, 
well  warranted,  to  clear  vje  Lodge  at  Woodstock, 
and  abandon  it  to  thy  master's  Keeping,  or  those 
whom  he  shall  appoint.  He  will  have  his  uncle  and 
pr^ty  cousin  with  him,  doubtless.  Fare  thee  well- 
think  on  what  I  told  thee.  They  aay  beauty  is  a  load- 
atone  to  yonder  long  lad,  thou  dost  wot  of;  but  I 
reckon  he  has  other  stars  at  present  to  direct  hia 
oourse  than  bright  eyea  and  fair  hair.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  thou  knowest  my  purpose— peer  out,  peer  out : 
keep  a  constant  and  careful  lool^out  on  evdry  ragged 
patch  that  wanders  by  hedge-row  or  lane— those  are* 
days  when  a  beggar's  cloak  may  cover  a  king'a  ran- 
som. There  are  some  broad  Portugal  pieces  for 
thee— something  strange  to  thy  pouch,  I  ween.- 
Once  more^  think  on  what  thou  hast  beard,  and," 
be  added,  in  a  lower  and  more  impressive  tone  of 
voice,  "  forget  what  thou  hast  seen.  My  service  to 
tiiy  moster  t^-and,  yet  once  again,  r«iwem6«r— and 
/orirc/."--Wildrake  made  his  obeisance,  and,  retum- 
ms  to  his  inn,  left  Windsor  with  all  possible  speed. 

It  was  afternoon  in  the  same  day  when  the  cavalier 
ojoiiTuu  his  roundhead  friend,  who  waa  anxiously 
rxfiactmg  him  at  the  inn  in  )Voodetock  appointed  for 
Aw.r  rendezvous. 
J'  Where  hast  thou  been  ?— what  hast  thou  seen? 


—what  sftrange  uncertainty  is  in  tfiy  looks  V-  md 
why  doat  thou  not  answer  me  T* 

"  Because,"  said  Wildrake,  laying  aside  his  r-dint 
cloak  and  rapier,  "you  ask  ao  many  questions  it 
once.  A  man  has  but  one  tongue  to  answer  witk, 
and  mine  is  well  nidi  gtued  to  the  roof  of  my  mooik." 

"Will  drink  unloosen  it 7'  said  the  Colonel; 
"  though  I  dare  say  thou  hast  tried  that  spell  at  eveiy 
alehouse  on  the  road.  Call  for  what  thou  woukfat 
have,  man,  only  be  nuick." 

"Colonel  Everard,"  answered  Wildrake^  "Ibtve 
not  tasted  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  this  day." 

"Then  thou  art  oot  of  humour  for  that  reaaon/* 
said  the  Colonel;  "aalve  thv  sore  vriih  brandy,  if 
thou  wilt,  but  leave  being  so  fantastic  and  uomt  lo 
thvaelf  as  thou  showest  m  this  silent  mood." 

"Colonel  Everard,"  replied  the  cavalier,  vtry 
gravely,  "  1  am  an  altered  man." 

"I  think  thou  dost  alter,"  sakl  ErerBid,  "emy 
day  in  the  year,  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  Com 
good  now,'  tdl  me,  hast  thou  seen  the  General,  aad 
got  hia  warrant  for  clearing  out  the  aequestxaton 
fiom  Woodstock  T 

"  I  have  aden  the  devil,"  sak]  Wildrake  **aBd 
have,  as  thon  aayst,  got  a  warrant  fbom  btra. 

"Give  it  me,"  said  Everard,  haatily  catefainig  at  d» 
packet. 

"Forgive  me,  Marie,"  sakl  WUdrake:  "if  thoa 
knewest  the  purpose  with  which  thia  deed  is  granted 
—if  thou  knewest— what  it  is  not  my  purpoae  io 
tell  thee— what  manner  of  hopes  nre  founded  oa 
thy  accepting  it,  I  have  that  opinion  of  thee,  Mtsk 
Everard,  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  take  a  redkol 
horseshoe  from  the  anvil  with  thy  bare  hand,  as  »- 
ceive  into  it  this  slip  of  paper." 

"  Come,  com&"  said  Everard,  **  this  comes  of  some 
of  your  exalted  ideas  of  loyalty,  which,  exceHent 
within  certain  bounds,  drive  us  mad  when  encoarsgefl 
up  to  some  heif^hta.  Do  not  think,  since  I  must  needs 

rknlainly  with  thee,  that  I  see  without  sorrow tka 
nfall  of  our  ancient  monarchy,  and  the  subetito- 
tion  of  another  form  of  government  in  its  stead ;  bat 
ought  my  regret  for  the  past  to  prevent  my  acooia- 
cing  and  aiding  in  such  measures  ab  are  likf^y  to 
settle  the  future?  The  royal  cauae  is  ruined,  hadsc 
thou  and  every  cavalier  Hi  England  awom  ibe  con- 
trary;  ruined,  not  to  rise  again,— for  many  a  day  at 
least.  The  Parliament,  so  often  draughted  and 
drained  of  those  who  were  courageous  enough  to 
maintain  their  own  freedom  of  opmion,  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  handful  of  statesmen,  who  have  lost  tiis 
respect  of  the  people,  from  the  length  of  time  duriae 
which  they  have  held  the  airoreme  manafpement  m 
affairs.  Tliey  cannot  stand  long  unless  they  vem  to 
reduce  the  army;  and  the  army,  late  servants,  are 
now  masters,  and  will  refiiae  to  be  reduoed.  Tbef 
know  their  strength,  and  that  they  may  be  an  amy 
subsisting  on  pay  and  free  quarters  Ihrouefaoiat 
England  as  long  aa  they  will.  I  tell  thee,  Wildnk& 
unless  we  look  to  the  only  man  who  can  rule  mm 
manage  them,  we  may  expect  military  law^  ihraagh- 
odt  the  land ;  and  I,  for  mine  own  part,  kx>k  for  asy 
preeeivation  of  ourpriviles^  that  may  be  vwichssfed 
to  us,  only  through  the  wisdotn  and  forbearance  of 
Cromwell.  Now  jou  have  my  secret.  You  are  avraie 
that  I  am  not  doing  the  best  I  would,  bat  the  beat  I 
can.  I  wish— not  so  ardently  aa  thou,  perhaps— yel 
I  do  wish  that  the  King  could  have  been  restored  aa 
good  terma  of  composition,  safe  for  ua-and  for  bsa- 
self.  And  now,  good  Wiklrak&  rebel  as  thon  tfalnkeai 
me,  make  me  no  worse  a  rebel  than  an  unwilUiw  ana. 
God  knows,  I  never  laid  aside  love  and  reverenee  » 
the  King,  even  in  drawing  my  swoid  against  ha  9 
advisers." 

"Ah,  plague  on  you,"  said  Wildrake,  "that  is  fta 
very  cant  of  it— that' &  what  yon  all  say.  AH  of  yoa 
fought  against  the  King  in  pure  love  and  loyalty,  aod 
not  otherwise.  However,  I  see  year  drift,  and  I  e«« 
that  I  like  it  better  than  I  expected.  The  anogrff 
your  bear  now,  and  old  Noll  is  your  bearward ;  ant 
you  are  like  a  country  constable,  who  makes  intfiig|| 
with  the  bearward  that  he  may  prevent  him  Awm 
letting  bruin  looae.  Well,  there  may  come  a  dsf 
when  the  sun  vrill  shine  on  our  skle  of  the  fenci^  aa* 
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wrcon  shall  yoa,  and  all  ibe  good  fair-weather  foika 
rho  love  the  stronger  party,  come  and  make  com- 
ion  cause  with  us. ' 

Without  much  attending  to  what  his  friend  said, 
lolonel  Everard  carefully  studied  tjie  warrant  or 
Iromwell.    "  It  is  bolder  and  more  peremptory  than 

cspeeied,"  he  said.  "The  General  must  feel  him- 
elf  strong,  when  he  opposes  his  own  authority  so 
irectly  to  that  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  rar- 
iment" 

"You  will  not  hesitate  to  act  upon  it?"  sakl  Wild^^ 
Ike  ^ 

"That  I  certainly  will  not,**  answered  Everanl; 
bui  I  must  wait  till  I  have  the  assistance  of  the 
fayor.  who,  I  think,  will  gladly  s<%  these  fellows 
jectedfrom  the  Lod^^e.  I  must  not  go  ahogcther 
pon  military  authority,  if  possible."  Then,  step- 
mg  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  despatched  a 
errant  of  the  bouse  in  quest  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
esiring  he  should  be  made  acquainted  that  Colonel 
>«rara  desired  to  see  him  with  as  little  loss  of  time 
B  possible.  • 

"You  are  sore  he  will  come,  like  a  dog  at  a 
rhistle,"  said  Wildrake.  "The  word  captain,  or 
olonel,  makes  the  fat  citizen  trot  in  these  days, 
rhen  one  sword  is  worth  fifty  corporation  charters, 
lot  there  are  dragoons  jronder,  as  well  as  the  grim- 
iced  knave  whom  I  frightened  the  other  evening 
rhen  I  showed  mjr  face  in  at  the  window?  Think'st 
hwi  the  knaves  will  show  no  rough  play?" 

"The  General's  warrant  will  weigh  more  with 
bem  than  a  dozen  actsof  Parliament,"  said  Everard. 
-"But  it  is  time  thou  eatest,  if  thou  hast  in  truth 
idden  from  Windsor  hither  without  baitins." 

'*I  care  not  about  it,"  said  Wildrake :  "I  tell  thee, 
oor  General  gave  roe  a  breakfast,  which,  I  think, 
rill  serve  me  one  while,  if  I  am  ever  able  to  digest 
L  By  the  mass,  it  lay  so  heavy  on  my  conscience, 
bat  I  carried  it  to  church  to  see  if  I  could  di;;;e8t  it 
here  with  my  other  sins.    But  not  a  whit." 

"To  chiffcnl— To  the  door  of  the  church,  thou 
neaneat,"  said  Everard.  "I  know  thy  way— -thou 
rt  ever  wont  to  pull  thy  hat  off  reverently  at  the 
hreshold,  but  for  crossing  it,  that  day  seldom  comes." 

"Well/'  replied  Wildrake,  "  and  if  I  do  pull  off  my 
astor  and  kneel,  is  it  not  seemly  to  show  the  same 
espects  iit  a  church  which  we  oner  in  a  palace  ?  It 
s  a  dainty  matter,  is  it  not,  to  see  your  Anabaptists, 
nd  Browniats^  and  the  rest  of  you,  gather  to  a  ser- 
iHHi  with  as  little  ceremony  as  hogs  to  a  trough  ? 
hit  here  comes*  food,  and  now  for  a  grace,  if  I  can 
member  one." 

Everard  was  too  much  interested  about  the  fate  of 
lis  uncle  and  his  fair  cousin,  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
toring  them  to  their  quiet  home,  under  the  protec- 
loti  of  that  formidable  truncheon  which  was  already 
warded  as  the  leading-staff  of  England,  to  remark, 
nat  certainly  a  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
nannera  and  outward  behaviour  at  l(«ast  of  hiscom- 
>»nion.  His  demeanour  frequently  evinced  a  sort  of 
struggle  betwixt  old  habits  of  indulgence,  and  some 
»«wljf  formed  resolutions  of  abstinence:  and  it  was 
ilmost  ludicrous  to  see  bow  often  the  hand  of  the 
JMphyte  directed  itself  naturally  to  a  laiye  black 
eaihem  jack,  which  contained  two  double  flagons  of 
xrong  ale,  and  how  often,  diverted  from  its  puipose 
)y  the  better  reflections  of  the  reformed  toper,  it  seized, 
nstead,  upon  a  large  ewer  of  salubrious  and  pure 
wicr. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  task  of  sobriety 
^s  not  yet  become  easy,  and  that,  if  it  had  the  re- 
<"nmendation  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  party 
'^no  had  resolved  upon  it,  the  outward  man  yielded 
I  rairetani  and  restive  compliance.  But  honest  Wild- 
wehad  been  dreadfully  frightened  at  the  course  pro- 
wsed  to  bim  by  Cromwell;  and,  with  a  feeling  not 
>eculiarto  the  Catholic  religion,  had  formed  a  solemn 
Mutton  within  his  own  mind,  that,  if  he  came  off 
Mn  and  with  honour  from  this  danocrnuR  intprvicw. 
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This  resolution,  or  vow,  was  portly  prudential  as 
well  as  religious ;  for  it  occurred  to  him  as  very  pos- 
sible, that  some  matters  of  a  difficult  and  delicata 
nature  might  be  thrown  into  his  hands  at  the  present 
emergency,  during  the  conduct  of  which  it  would  be 
fitting  for  him  to  act  by  some  better  oracle  than  that 
of  the  Bottle,  celebrated  by  Rabelais.  In  full  com- 
pliance with  this  prudent  detcrminatiun,  he  touched 
neither  the  ale  nor  the  brandy  which  were  placed  be- 
fore him,  and  declined  peremptorily  the  sack  with 
which  his  friend  would  have  garnished  the  board. 
Nevertheless,  just  as  the  boy  removed  the  trencheis 
and  napkins,  together  with  the  large  black-jack 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  was  one  or 
two  steps  on  his  way  to  the  door,  the  ainewy  arm  of 
the  cavalier,  which  seemed  to  elongate  itself  on  pur- 
pose,  (as  it  extended  far  beyond  the  jblds  of  the 
threadbare  jacket,)  arrested  the  progress  of  the  retir- 
ing Ganymede,  and  seizing  on  the  black-jack,  con- 
veyed it  to  the  lips,  whicn  were  gently  oreathing 
forth  the  sspiration,  "  D—n— I  mean,  Heaven  forgive 
me— we  are  poor  creatures  of  clay— one  modest  stp 
must  be  permitted  to  our  frailty." 

So  murmuring,  he  glued  the  huge  flagon  to  bis  lips: 
and  as  the  head  was  slowly  and  gradually  indinea^ 
backwards  in  proportion  as  the  right  hand  elevated 
the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  Everard  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  drinker  and  the  cup  were  Ifkely  to  part 
until  the  whole  contents  of  the  latter  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  person  of  the  former.  Roger  Wildrake 
atinted,  however,  when,  by  a  moderate  computation, 
he  had  swallowed  at  one  draught  about  a  quart  and 
a  half. 

He  then  replaced  it  on  the  salver,  fetched  a  long 
breath  to  refresh  his  lungs,  bade  tlie  boy  get  him  gone 
with  the  rest  of  the  liquors,  in  a  tone  which  inferred 
some  dread  of  his  constancy,  and  then^  turning  to 
his  friend  Everard,  he  expatiated  in  praise  of  mode- 
ration, observing  that  tfie  mouthful  which  he  bad 
1'ust  taken  had  been  of  more  service  to  him  than  if  be 
lad  remained  quaffing  healths  at  table  for  four  hours 
tosether. 

His  friend  made  no  repW.  but  could  not  help  being 
privately  of  opinion  that  Wiidrake's  temperance  had 
done  as  much  execution  on  the  tankard  in  his  single 
draught,  as  some  more  moderate  topers  might  have 
effected  if  they  had  sat  sipping  for  an  evening.  But 
the  subiect  was  changed  by  the  entrance  of  the  land- 
lord, %yho  came  to  announce  to  his  honour  Colonel 
Everard,  that  the  worshipful  Mayor  of  Woodstock, 
with  the  Rev.  Master  Holdenough,  were  come  to 
wait  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Horo  we  have  one  head 

Upon  two  bodies- your  two-headed  tmllodc 
In  but  an  an  U>  larh  a  prodif  jr. 
The«o  two  have  botonemeaoing.tlioiiffht.  aod 
And,  when  tlie  sinfle  noddle  ha8  spoke  out, 
Tlie  four  leiri  icraiw  atKnt  to  *L-OJd  Ptoy. 
In  the  goodly  form  of  the  honest  Mayor,  there  was 
a  bustling  mixture  of  importance  and  embarrass^ 
ment  like  the  deportment  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  an  important  part  to  act,  if  he 
could  but  exactly  discover  what  that  part  was.    But 
both  were  mingled  with  much  pleasure  at  seeing 
Everard,  and  he  frequently  repeated  his  welcomes 
and  all-hails  before  he  could  be  brought  to  attend  to 
what  that  gentleman  said  in  reply. 

*  Good,  worthy  Colonel,  ^ou  are  indeed  a  desirable 
sight  to  Woodstock  at  all  times,  being,  as  I  may  say, 
almost  our  townsman,  as  you  have  dwelt  so  mucl» 
and  so  long  at  the  palace.  Truly,  the  matter  begins 
almost  to  pass  my  wit,  though  I  nave  transactea  the 
affairs  of  tliis borough  for  many  a  long  day;  and  you 

are  come  to  my  assistance  like,  like" 

"  Tanquam  Deus  tx  machina,  as  the  Ethnic  poet 
hath  it,"  said  Master  Holdenough,  "  although  I  do 
not  often  ouote  from  such  books.T-Indeed,  Mastrt 
Markham  Everard— or  worthy  Colonel,  as  I  ought 
rather  to  say— you  are  simply  the  most  welcome  man 
who  has  come  to  Woodstock  since  the  days  of  old 
King  Harr>'." 
,    "  I  had  some  busmesa  with  you,  mv  good  friend," 
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said  the  Colonel,  addressinj?  the  Mayor;  "I  shall  be 
^ladifii  phould  so  happen  at  thesanietiniP,  thall  may 
lind  occasion  to  pleasure  you  or  your  worthy  pastor. 

"  No  question  you  can  do  so,  good  sir,"  jnterposed 
Master  Holdenou5?h:  "you  have  the  heart,  sir,  and 
you  have  the  hand;  and  we  arei  much  in  want 
of  good  counsel,  and  that  from  a  man  of  action.  I 
am  aware,  worthy  Colonel,  that  you  and  your  worthy 
father  have  ever  borne  yourselves  in  these  turmoils 
like  men  of  a  truly  Christian  and  moderate  spirit, 
striving  to  pour  od  into  the!  wounds  of  the  land, 
which  some  would  rub  with  vitriol  and  pepper;  ana 
we  know  you  are  faithful  children  of  that  chtirch 
which  we  have  reformed  from  its  papistical  and  pre- 
lalical  tenets."  ^ 

"My  ftood  and  rererend  friend,"  said  Everard,  "1 
respect  the  piety  and  learning  of  many  of  your  teach- 
ers ;  but  I  am  also  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men. 
I  neither  side  with  sectaries,  nor  do  I  desire  to  see 
them  the  object  of  suppression  by  violence." 

"Sir,  sir,'*  said  the  Presbyterian,  hastily,  "all  this 
hath  a  fair  sound;  but  I  would  you  should  think 
what  a  fine  country  and  church  we  are  like  to  have 
of  itf  amidst  the  errors,  blasphemies,  and  schisms, 
which  are  daily  introduced  into  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  England,  so  that  worthy  Master  Edvvards, 
in  his  Gangrena,  declareth,  that  our  native  country  is 
about  to  became  the  very  sink  and  cess-pool  of  all 
schisms,  heresies,  blasphemies,  andconfusions,asthe 
army  or  Hannibal  was  said  to  be  the  refuse  of  all 
nations— CoWuPiM  omnium  ee7itium.—Be\\eye  me, 
worthy  Colonel,  that  they  of  the  Honourable  House 
view  all  this  over  lightlv.  and  with  the  winking  con- 
nivance of  old  Eli.  'these  instructers,  the  schis- 
matics, shoulder  the  orthodox  ministers  out  of  their 
pulpits,  thrust  themselves  into  families,  and  break  up 
the  peace  thereof,  stealing  away  men's  hearts  from 
the  established  faith." 

"My  good  Master  Holdenough,"  replied  the  Colo- 
Lei,  interrupting  the  zealous  preacher,  "  there  is  ground 
of  sorrow  for  all  these  unhappy  di.scords ;  and  I  hold 
with  you,  that  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  present  time 
have  raised  men's  minds  at  once  above  sober-minded 
and  sincere  religion,  and  above  decorum  and  com- 
mon sense.  But  there  is  no  help  save  patience.  En- 
thusiasm is  a  stream  that  may  foam  off  in  its  own 
time,  whereas  it  is  sure  to  bear  down  every  barrier 
which  is  difectly  opposed  to  it.— But  what  are  these 
schismatical  proceedings  to  our  present  purpose?" 

"  Why,  partly  this,  sir,^'  said  HoldenouKh,  '*  although 
perhaps  vou  may  make  less  of  it  than  I  should  have 
thought  before  we  met.— I  was  myself— I,  Nehemiah 
Holdenough,  Ihe  added  consequentially,]  was  forcibly 
expelled  from. my  own  pulpit,  even  as  a  man  should 
have  been  thrust  out  of  his  own  house,  by  an  alien,  and 
an  intruder,  a  wolf,  who  was  not  at  the  trouble  even 
to  put  on  sheep's  clothing,  but  came  in  his  native 
wolfish  attire  of  buff  and  bandoleer,  and  held  forth  in 
my  stead  to  the  people,  who  are  to  me  as  a  flock  to  the 
lawful  shepherd.  It  is  loo  inie,  sir— Master  Mayor 
saw  it,  and  strove  to  take  such  order  to  prevent  it  as 
man  mighty— though,"  turning  to  the  Mayor,  "  I  think 
still  you  might  have  striven  a  little  more. 

"  Good  now,  good  Master  Holdenough,  do  not  let 
us  go  back  on  that  question,"  said  the  Mayor.  "  Guy 
of  Warwick,  or  Bevis  of  Hampton,  might  do  some- 
thing with  this  generation;  but  truly,  they  are  too 
many  and  too  strong  for  the  Mayor  of  Woodstock." 

'  I  think  Master  Mayor  speaks  very  good  sense," 
said  the  Colonel;  "if  the  Independents  are  not  al- 
lowed to  preach,  I  fear  me  they  \yill  not  fight ;— and 
then  if  you  were  to  have  another  rising  of  cavaliers'?" 

"There  are  worse  folks  may  rise  than  cavaliers," 
Baid  Holdenough. 

•  "How,  sir?"  replied  Colonel  Everard.  "Let  mo 
remind  you.  Master  Holdenough,  that  is  no  safe  lan- 
guage in  the  present  state  of  the  nation." 

"I  say,'*  said  the  Presbyterian,  "  there  are  worse 
folk  may  nse  than  cavaliers ;  and  I  will  prove  what  I 
say.  The  devil  is  worse  than  the  worst  cavalier  that 
ever  drank  a  health,  or  swore  an  oath— and  the  devil 
has  ansen  at  Woodstock  Lodge !" 

"Ay,  truly  hath  he,"  said  the  Mayor,  "bodily  and 
vwbly,  in  figure  and  form— An  awful  time  we  live  in  l" 
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"  Grenik  men,  I  really  know  not  bow  1  am  to  under- 
stand you, '  said  Everard. 

"  Why,  It  was  even  about  the  devil  wecametos^ 
with  you,"  said  the  Mayor ;  "  but  the  worthy  minisier 
is  always  so  hot  upon  the  sectaries" 

"Which  are  the  devil's  brats,  and  nearl;  akinio 
him,"  said  Master  Holdenough.  "  But  true  it  la  ihst 
the  growth  of  these  sects  has  brought  up  the  Evil  Oae 
even  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  lodi  after  his  own 
interest,  where  he  finds  it  most  thriving." 

"Master  Holdenough,"  said  the  Colonel,  " if  yn 
speak  figuratively,  I  have  alraady  told  you  tbati  mtw 
neither  the  means  n^D*  the  skiil  sufficient  to  tenner 
these  religious  heats.  But  if  you  design  to  say  tnaf 
there  has  been  an  actual  apparition  of  ine  devil,  I  pre- 
sume to  think  that  you,  with  your  doctrine  andyoa 
learning,  would  be  a  fitter  match  for  him  thanaaol' 
dierlikeme." 

"  True,  sir;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  ibeoon- 
mission  which  I  hold,,  that  I  would  take  die  ficM 
against  the  foul  fiend  without  a  moment's  delay,"  sH 
Holdenough ;  "  but  the  place  in  which  he  haih  of  Uie 
appeared,  being  Woodstock,  is  filled  with  those  daa- 
gerous  and  imi>ious  persons,  of  whom  I  have  been  bit 
now  complaining;  and  though,  confident  in  my  o«p 
resources,  I  dare  venture  in  disputation  with  thn 
Great  Master  himself,  yet  without  your  protedjooi 
most  worthy  Colonel,  I  see  not  that  I  may  with  pre* 
dence  trust,  myself  with  the  tossiog  and  goriBs  oi 
Desborough,  or  the  bloody  and  devouring  oearHir* 
rison.  or  the  cold  and  noiaonous  snake  JBleisoo-*«0 
of  whom  are  now  at  trie  Lodge,  doing  license  and 
taking  spoil  as  they  think  meet  i  ana,  as  all  bko 
say,  the  devil  has  come  to  make  a  fourth  with 
them." 

"  In  good  truth,  worthy  and  noble  nr,"  said  oa 
Mayor,  it  is  even  as  Master  Holdenough  sars-fl» 
privileges  are  declared  void,  our  cattle  seized  in  IJM 
vcry;)astures.  They  talk  of  outtins  down  and  dii- 
parking  the  fair  Chase,  which  has  Been  so  k>Dg  tfat 
pleasure  of  so  many  kings,  and  making  Woodstock 
of  as  little  note  as  any  paltry  village.  I  assure  ym  we 
heard  of  your  arrival  with  joy,  and  wondered  ttyoor 
keeping  yourself  so  close  in  your  lodgings.  We  koofv 
no  one  save  your  father  or  you,  that  are  like  to  stani 
the  poor  biu-gesses^  fiieod  in  this  extremity,  since  air 
most  al!  the  gentry  around  are  malignanta,  r^d  UMJff 
sequestration.  We  trust,  therefore,  you  wdl  make 
strong  intercession  in  our  behalf." 

"  Certainly,  Master  Mayor,"  said  the  Colono,«ho 
saw  himseir  with  pleasure  anticipated ;  **  it  was  my 
very  purpose  to  have  interfered  in  this  matter;  aral 
did  but  keep  myself  alone  until  I  should  be  fitnuahed 
with  «ome  authority  from  the  Lord  General." 

"  Powers  from  the  Lord  General !"  said  the  Mawr, 
thrusting  the  clergyman  with  his  elbow— "Dostum 
hear  that?— What  cock  will  fight  that  cock?  Wi 
shall  carry  it  now  over  their  necks,  and  Woodstock 
shall  be  brave  Wpodstock  still  1" 

"Keep  thine  elbow  from  my  side,  friend,'*  vm 
Holdenough,  annoyed  by  theacuon  which  the  Miyv 
had  suited  to  his  words;  "and  may  the  Loni  soh 
that  Cromwell  prove  not  as  sharp  to  the  people  « 
England  as  thy  bones  against  my  pfraon!  letl 
approve  that  we  should  usd  his  authority  to  stop  thi 
course  of  these  men's  proceedings."   , 

"  Let  us  set  out,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard ;  "aid 
I  trust  we  shall  find  the  gentleipea  reasonable  aad 
obedient." 

The  funetionoriea,  laic  and  clerical,  asaented  «« 
much  joy;  and  the  Colonel  required  and  recaiff 
WildraWs  assisUnoe  in  putting  on  his  cloak  aai 
rapier,  as  if  he  had  been  the  d«)endent  whose  part » 
acted.  The  cavalier  contrived,  however,  while  daMI 
him  these  menial  offices,  to  give  hia  friend  a  ^sess 
pinch^  in  order  to  maintain  the  footixig  of  teo* 
equality  betwixt  them.  _,_ 

The  Colonel  was  saluted,  as  thex  passed  thnaft 
the  streets,  by  many  of  the  anxious  inhabitants^  «v 
seemed  to  consider  his  intervention  as  aflbnfcngfll 
only  chance  of  saving  their  fine  Park,  and  the  tmm 
of  the  corporation,,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  M(| 
ruin  and  confiscation.  ^ 

Ab  they  entered  the  Park,  the  Colonel  aaksi  W 
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omiramonfl,  "What  is  this  you  say  of  appsritions 
eink  seen  amonf^st  them  ?" 

"why,  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  "you  know 
onTseli  that  Woodstock  was  always  haunted  1'' 

**  I  have  lived  therein  many  a  day,''  said  the  Colonel ; 
'and  I  know  that  I  never  sa^  the  least  sign  of  it, 
Ithough  idle  people  spoke  of  the  bouse  as  they  do 
f  all  old  mansions,  and  gave  the  apartments  ghosts 
jsd  spectres  to  fill  up  the  places  of  as  many  of  the 
teceascd  great,  as  had  ever  dwelt  there." 

"  Nay,  but,  good  Colonel,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  I 
mat  you  have  not  reached  the  prevailing  sin  of  the 
iinefli,  and  become  indifferent  to  the  testimony  in 
■vour  of  apparitiona,  which  appears  so  conclusive  to 
11  but  atheists,  and  advocates  for  witches? ' 
'**  I  would  not  absolutely  disbelieve  what  is  so  gen- 
nlty  affirmed,"  said  the  Colonel;  "but  myieaaon 
Bads  me  to  doubt  most  of  the  stories  which  I  have 
leard  of  this  sort,  and  my  own  experience  never 
vent  to  confirm  any  of  them." 

"  Ay,  but  trust  me,"  said  Holdenough,  **  there  was 
Jways  a  demon  of  one  or  the  other  specioe  about 
his  Woodstock.  Not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town 
Nit  has  heard  stories  of  apparitions  in  the  forest,  or 
tbout  the  old  castle.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pack  of 
MKinds,  that  sweep  along,  and  the  whoops  and  hol- 
0W8  of  the  huntsmen,  and  the  winding  of  horns  and 
be  galloping  of  horse, 'which  is  beard  as  if  first  more 
listant,  and  then  close  around  you— and  then  anon  it 
B  a  solitary  huntsman,  who  asks  if  you  can  tell  him 
vhich  way  the  atag  is  gone.  He  is  always  dressed 
n  green ;  out  the  fashion  of  his  clothes  is  some  five 
lundred  years  old.  This  is  what  we  call  Demon 
lleridianum— 'the  noonday  spectre." 

"My  worthy  and  reverend  sir,"  said  the  Colonel, 
*  I  have  lived  at  Woodstock  many  aeasons,  and  have 
vavorsed  the  Chase  at  all  hours.  Trust  me,  what 
'ou  hear  from  the  villagers,  is  the  growth  of  their  idle 
bliy  and  superstition." 

'^Colonel,"  replied  Holdenough,  "a  negative  proves 
lothing.  What  signifies,  cravuig  your  pardon,  that 
rou  have  not  seen  any  thmg,  be  it  earthly,  or  be  it  of 
he  other  world,  to  detract  from  the  evidence  of  a 
core  of  people  who  have7'-^nd,  besides,  there  is  the 
!>enion  Noctumum—the  bemg  that  walketh  by  night 
-lie  has  been  among  these  Independents  and  scnis- 
natics  last  night.—Ay,  Colonel  you  may  stare;  but 
t  is  even  so— they  may  try  whether  he  will  mend 
heir  gifts,  aa  they  profanely  call  them,  of  exposition 
ind  prayer.    No,  sir,  I  trow,  to  master  the  foul  fiend 


*  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,*'  said  the  Colonel, 
*  (he  eificacy  of  your  oualifications  to  lay  the  devil ; 
Mt  still  I  think  some  odd  mistake  has  occasioned  this 
»D fusion  amon@t  them,  if  there  has  any  such  in 
leaLty  existed.  Desborough  \a  a  blockhead,  to  be 
aire;  and  Harrison  is  fanatic  enough  to  believe  any 
Lhing.  But  there  is  Bletson,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
jelieves  nothing.— What  do  you  know  of  this  matter, 
gjood  Master  Mayor  ?" 

"In  sooth,  and  it  was  Master  Bleston  who  gave 
:he  first  alarm,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "or,  at  least, 
he  first  distinct  one.  You  see,  sir,  I  was  in  bed  with 
ny  wife,  and  no  one  else ;  and  I  was  as  fast  aale^ 
10  a  man  can  desire  to  be  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
light,  when,  behold  you,  they  came  knocking  at  my 
ledroom  door,  to  tell  me  there  was  an  alanh  in  Wood- 
itock.  and  that  the  bell  of  the  Lodge  was  ringing  at 
hat  dead  hour  of  the  night  as  hard  as  ever  it  rung 
when  it  celled  the  court  to  dmner." 

"  Well,  but  the  cause  of  this  alarm  T  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  You  shall  hear,  worthy  Colonel,  you  shall  hear," 
iiMwered  the  Mayor,  waving  his  hand  with  dignity  ; 

E'  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  will  not  be  hur- 
d  out  of  their  own  pace.  "  So  Mrs.  Mayor  would 
ve  persuaded  me,  m  her  love  and  affection,  'poor 
netcn.  that  to  rise  at  such  an  hour  out  of  my  own 
farm  bed,  was  like  to  bring  on  mv  old  complaint  the 
umbago,  and  that  I  should  send  ine  people  to  Alder- 
nan  Dutton.— Alderman  Devil.  Mrs.  Mayor,  aaid  I ; 
•rl  beg  your  nvereQCi/s  pardon  for  using  such  a 
1    Vol.  V. 


phrase— Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  lie  a-bed  when 
the  town  is  on  fire,  and  the  cavaliers  up,  and  iha 
devil  to  pay '1— I  beg  pardon  again,  parson.— But  here 
we  are  before  the  gate  of  the  ralace ;  will  it  not  please 
you  to  enter  ?" 

"  I  would  first  hear  the  end  of  yoyr  story,"  said  t)je 
Colonel;  "  that  ia,  Master  Mayor,  if  it  happens  to 
have  an  end."  , 

"Every  thing  hath  an  end,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  and 
that  which  we  call  a  pudding  hath  two.— Your  wor- 
ship will  forgive  me  for  being  facetious.  Where  was 
1 7— O,  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  put  on  my  red  plush* 
breeches,  with  the  blue  nether  stocks,  for  I  always 
make  a  point  of  being  dressed  suitably  to  my  dignity, 
night  and  day,  summer  or  winter.  Colonel  £verard; 
and  I  took  the  Conatable  along  with  me,  in  case  the 
alarm  should  be  raised  by  ni^t  walkers  or  thieves, 
and  called  up  worthy  Master  Holdenough  out  of  his 
bed,  in  case  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  devil.  And 
80  I  thought  I  waa  provided  for  the  worst— and  so 
away  we  came;  and^  by  and  by,  the  soldiers  who 
came  to  the  town  wlt^  Master  Tomkins,  who  had 
been  called  to  arms,  came  marching  down  to  Wood- 
atock  as  fast  aa  their  feet  would  carry  them  ;  so  I 
gaire  our  people  the  sign  to  let  them  pass  us,  and  out 
march  usi  as  it  were,  and  this  for  a  twofold  reason." 

"I  will  be  satisfied,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  "  with 
one  good  reason.  You  desired  the  red-coats  should 
have  the^rs<  of  the  fray?" 

"True,  air,  very  true;— and  also  that  they  should 
have  the  la*t  of  it  in  respect  that  fighting  is  their  espe- 
cial business.  However,  we  came  on  at  a  slow  ()ace, 
as  men  who  are  determined  to  do  their  duty  without 
fear  or  favour,  when  suddenly  we  saw  something 
white  haste  away  up  the  avenue  towards  the  town, 
when  six  of  our  constables  and  their  assistants  fled 
at  ono&  conceiving  it  to  be  an  apparition  called  the 
White  Woman  of  Woodstock." 

"Look  vou  there.  Colonel,"  said  Master  Hold- 
enough,  "I  told  you  there  were  demons  of  more  kinds 
than  ono^  which  haunt  the  ancient  acenea  of  royal 
debauchery  and  cnielty." 

"I  bopO  you  stood  your  own  ground  Master 
Mayor  T  said  the  Colonel. 

"1— yea— most  assuredly— that  ts,  I  did  not,  strictly 
speaking,  keep  my  ground ;  but  the  town-clerk  and  1 
retreateo— retreatecC  Colonel,  and  without  confusicn 
or  dishonour,  and  took  post  behind  worthy  Master 
Holdenough,  who,  with  the  spirit  of  a  lion,  threw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  supposed  spectre,  and  attacked 
it  with  such  a  aiseraryof  Latin,  as  might  have  scared 
the  devil  hiroaelf,  and  thereby  plainly  discovered  that 
it  waa  no  devil  at  all,  nor  white  woman,  neither  wo 
man  of  any  colobr,  but  worahipful  Master  Bletson.  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  hither  upon  this  unhappy  seques- 
tration of  the  Wood,  Cbase^  and  Lodge  of  Wood- 
stock." 

"  And  this  was  all  you  aaw  of  the  demon  7"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Truly,  yes,"  answered  the  Mayor ;  "  and  I  had  no 
wish  to  see  more.  However,  we  conveyed  Master 
Bletson,  as  in  duty  bound,  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  he 
was  ever  maundering  by  the  way  how  that  he  met  a 
party  of  scarlet  deviTa  incarnate  marching  down  to 
the  Lodsp ;  but  to  my  poor  thinking,  it  must  have  , 
been  the  independent  dragoons  who  had  just  paased 
us." 

"  And  more  incarnate  devila  I  would  never  wish  to 
see,"  said  Wildroke,  who  could  remain  silent  no  longer. 
His  voice,  so  suddenly  heard,  showed  how  much  the 
Mayor'a  nerves  were  still  alarmed,  for  he  started  and 
jumped  aside  with  an  alacrity  of  which  no  one  wonkl 
at  firat  aight  suppose  a  man  of  his  portly  dignity  to 
have  been  capable.  Everard  imposed  silence  on  hie 
intrusive  attendant ;  and,  desirous  to  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  this  strange  story,  reque^ted  the  Mayor  t» 
tell  him  how  the  matter  ended,  and  whether  they 
stopped  the  aupposed  spectre. 

•'Truly,  worthy  sir,"  saki  the  Mayor, "  Mastei  Hok  i 
enough  was  quite  venturous  upon  confronting,  as  it 
were,  the  devU,  and  cvmpelliug  him  to  appear  uno« 
the  real  form  of  Master  Joshua  Bletson,  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Litttefaiih." 
43 
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"  In  sooth.  Master  Mayor,*  Mid  the  divine, "  I  wane 
f  trengely  ienorant  of  nijr  own  commission  and  its  im- 
nmniiits,  if  I  were  to  vahie  opposing  myself  to  Satan, 
or  any  Independent  in  his  likeness,  all  of  whom,  in  the 
name  of  Him  I  serve,  I  do  defy,  spit  at  and  trample 
under  my  feet ;  and  because  Master  Mayor  is  some- 
thing tenioua,  I  will  briefly  inform  your  nonoar  that 
we  saw  little  of  the  Enemv  that  night,  save  what 
Master  Bletson  said  in  the  first  feeling  of  his  terrors, 
and  save  what  we  might  collect  from  the  disordered 
appearance  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Desborough 
and  Major-GteiitTal  Harrison." 

"And  what  plight  were  they  in,  I  prey  youl"  de- 
manded the  Colonel. 

"  Why,  worthy  sir.  every  one  might  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  they  had  been  engagea  in  a  f^ht  wherein 
tney  had  not  been  honoured  with  perfect  victorv :  see- 
ing that  General  Harrison  was  stalking  up  ana  down 
the  parlour,  with  bis  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  talk- 
ing to  himself;  his  doublet  unbuttoned,  his  points  un- 
tnissed,  his  ;^arters  loose,  and  like  to  throw  him  down 
as  he^now  and  then  trode  on  them,  and  gaping  and 
grinning  like  a  mad  player.  And  yonder  sat  Desbo- 
rough with  a  dry  pottle  of  sack  before  him,  which  he 
had  just  emptied,  and  which,  though  the  element  in 
whicn  he  trusted,  had  not  restored  him  sense  enough 
to  speak,  or  courage  enough  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 
He  had  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  forsooth,  as  if  it  would  of 
itself  make  battle  against  the  Evil  One;  but  I  peered 
over  his  shoulder,  and,  alas!  the  good  gentleman  held 
the  bottom  of  the  page  uppermost  It  waa  as  if  one  of 
your  musketeers,  noble  and  valiant  sir,  were  to  present 
the  but  of  his  piece  at  the  enemy  instead  of  the  muzzle 
—ha,  ha,  hal  it  was  a  sight  to  judge  of  schismatics 
by;  both  in  point  of  head,  and  in  point  of  heart,  in 
point  of  skill,  and  in  point  of  courage.— Oh  1  Colonel, 
then  was  the  time  to  see  the  true  character  of  an 
authorized  pastor  of  souls  over  those  unhappv  meii, 
who  leap  into  the  fold  without  due  and  legal  autnority. 
and  will,  forsooth,  preach,  teach,  and  exhort,  and 
blasphemouslv  term  the  doctrine  of  the  church  saitless 
porridge  and  dry  chips  1" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  ready  to  meet  the  dan- 
ger, reverend  sir:  but  I  would  fain  know  of  what 
nature  it  was,  and  from  whence  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended?" 

/  *•  Wasit  for  me  to  make  such  inquiry?"  said  the 
clergyman,  triumphantly.  /'Is  it  for  a  brave  soldier 
to  number  his  enemies,  or  inquire  from  what  quarter 
they  are  to  come?— No,  sir,  I  was  there  with  match 
lighted,  bullet  in  my  mouth,  and  my  harqncbuss 
shouldered,  to  encounter  as  many  devils  as  hell  could 
pour  in.  were  they  countless  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam, 
nird  alinough  they  came  from  all  pointa  of  the  com- 
pass. The  Papists  talk  of  the  temptation  of  St  An- 
thony—pshaw !  let  them  double  all  the  myriads  which 
the  brnin  of  a  crazy  Dutch  painter  hdth  invented,  and 
YOU  will  find  a  poor  Presbyterian  divine— I  will  answer 
or  one  at  least,-— who,  not  in  his  own  strength,  but 
his  Master's,  will  receive  the  assault  in  such  sort,  that 
far  from  returning  against  him  as  against  yonder  poor 
hound,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  he  will  at 
once  pack  them  off  as  with  a  vengeance  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  Assyria !" 

"  Siill,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  pray  to  know  whether 
/ou  paw  any  thing  upon  which  to  exercise  your  pious 
Jeaming?" 

"  Saw  ?"  answered  the  divine :  "  no,  truly,  I  saw 
nothing,  nor  did  I  look  for  any  thing.  Thieves  will 
not  attack  well-armed  travellers,  nor  will'  devils  or 
evil  spirits  come  against  one  who  bears  in  his  bosom 
the  word  o''  truth,  m  the  very  language  in  which  it 
was  first  dictated.  No,  sir,  they  shun  a  divine  who 
can  understand  the  holy  text  as  a  crow  is  said  to 
keep  wide  of  a  gun  loaded  with  hailshot" 

They  had  walked  a  little  way  back  upon  their  road, 
to  give  time  for  this  conversation;  and  the  Colonel, 
purcftiving  if  was  about  to  lead  to  nO  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  real  cause  of  alarm  on  the  preceding 
night  turned  round,  and  observing  it  was  time  they 
should  go  to  the  I^dge,  began  to  move  in  that  direc- 
tion with  his  three  companions. 

Ii  had  now  become  dark,  and  the  towers  of  Wood- 
stock aiose  high  above  the  ombrageoos  shroud  which 
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the  forest  ibretd  aroand  the  ancient  and  vnttnUi 
mansion.  From  one  of  the  highest  turrets,  wbich 
could  still  be  distinguished  as  it  rose  against  imchr 
blue  sky,  there  gleamed  a  light  like  tfaat  of  tcnk 
within  tiie  building.  The  Mayor  stopt  ihort,  tod 
catching  fast  hold  of  ^he  divine,  and  then  of  Coiood 
Everard,  exclaimed,  m  a  trembling  and  hasty,  te 
suppressed  tone, 

'  Do  you  see  yonder  light  ?" 

"Ay,  marry^do  I,"  said  Colonel  Evcraid;  "ill 
what  docs  that  matter?— a  light  in  a  gairet-iDoarf 
such  an  old  mansion  as  Woodstock  is  no  subject  k 
wonder,  I  trow." 

"  But  a  light  from  Rosamond's  Tower  is  nnlf 
so?"  said  the  Mayor. 

"Tnieu"  said  the  Colonel,  something  surpiind,. 
when,  atter  a  careful  examination,  he  saiiflAed  lua- 
self  that  the  worthy  magistrate's  oonjectioe  wm 
right.  "  That  is  indeed  Rosamond's  Tower ;  and  a 
the  drawbridge  by  which  it  was  accessible  hsi  hm 
destroyed  for  ceoturieak  it  is  hard  to  say  whatchnwi 
could  nave  lighted  a  lamp  in  such  an  inaccesdk 
place." 

"That  light  burns  with  no  earthly  fue^"  aaidtk 
Mayor;  "  neither  from  whale  nor  olive  oil  nor be» 
wax^  nor  mutton-suet  either.  I  dealt  in  these  cmi* 
modities.  Colonel,  before  I  went  into  my  preseot  fisr; 
and  I  can  assure  you  I  could  distinguish  the  aortrf 
light  they  give,  one  from  another,  at  a  gieater  diaina 
than  yonder  turret- Look  you.  that  is  no  evthlj 
flame.— See  you  not  something  blue  and  reddisb^m 
the  edges  ?— that  bodes  full  wdl  wh^rc  it  comes fim 
—Colonel,  in  my  opinion  we  had  better  go  backlo 
sup  at  the  town,  and  leave  the  Devil  and  the  id- 
coats  to  settle  their  matters  togetho-  for  to-nigjkt; 
and  then  when  we  come  back  the  next  mominfE,  ire 
will  have  a  pull  with  the  pany  that  chances  to  ke^ 
a-field." 

"You  will  do  as  you  please.  Master  Maron"  sn 
Everard,  "  but  my  duty  requires  me  that  I  aboald  » 
the  Commissionera  to-night" 

"  And  mine  requires  me  to  see  the  foul  FienoL''  w 
Master  Holdenongh,  "if  he  daro  make  himself  risibb 
to  me.  I  wonder  not  that  knowing  who  is  apfvpack 
ing,  he  betakes  himself*  to  the  very  citadel,  the  inos 
and  the  last  defences  of  this  ancient  and  htuM 
mansion.  He  is  dainty,  I  warrant  you,  and  mm 
dwell  where  is  a  relish  of  luxury  and  muder  iboM 
the  walls  of  his  chamber.  In  yonder  turret  mmi 
Rosamond,  and  in  yonder  turret  she  sufiend;  nd 
there  she  sits,  or,  more  likely,  the  Enemy  in  btf 
shape,  as  I  have  heard  true  men  of  Woodstock  id. 
—I  wait  on  you,  good  Colonel— Master  Mayor  wil 
do  as  he  pleases.  The  strong  man  hath  fortimd  btv* 
self  m  his  dwelling-house,  but,  lo,  there  oometh  t» 
ther  stronger  than  he." 

"For  me,"  said  the  Mayor,  "who  am  asunlaaiMri 
as  r  am  un  warlike,  I  'will  not  engage  either  with  Ik 
powers  of  the  EUirth,  or  the  Prince  of  the  Fowtnd 
the  Air,  and  I  would  we  were  again  at  Woodstock p 
and  hark  y&  good  fellow,"  flapping  Wildrake oa  tii 
shoulder.  I  will  bestow  on  thee  a  shilling  wetaarft 
shilling  dry  if  thou  wilt  go  back  with  me. 

"  Gadzookers,  Maater  Mayor,"  said  Wildrake.  ttt 
ther  flattered  by  the  magistrate's  familiarity  of  tc 
dress,  nor  captivated  by  nis  munificence— "IweadH 
who  the  dcvii  made  you  and  me  fellows?  and,  br* 
sides,  do  you  think  I  would  go  back  to  WoodiMcf 
with  your  worshipful  cod's-bead,  when,  by  good  » 
nagement,  I  may  get  a  peep  of  fair  Rosunond.  *» 
see  whether  she  was  that  choice  and  incoonpanM 
piece  of  ware,  which  the  world  has  been  tola  of  V  J 
rhvmers  and  ballad-makers  ?" 

Speak  less  lightly  and  wantonly,  friend,"  aaid* 
divine;  "  we  are  to  resist  the  Devil  that  he majAi 
from  us,  and  not  to  tamper  with  him,  orenitfiDir  I 
his  counsels,  or  traffic  with  the  mercbandootfM  I 
great  Vanity  Pair."  ^  f 

'*Mind  what  the  good  man  says,  Wildiuke."  nil 
the  Colonel :  "and  take  heed  another  time  boviMf  If 
dost  suffer  thy  wit  to  outrun  discretion."  " 
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m  own  safety  rendoped  it  moat  demraUe.  **But, 
S&dzpoken,  let  him  have  had  what  experience  he 
ivill  in  fighting  with  the  Devil,  he  never  saw  one  ao 
to  black  aa  I  bad  a  toaale  with— not  a  hundred  years 

^*How,  friend,"  said  the  cleiffi^man,  who  under- 
itocxi  every  thing  literally  when  apparitions  were 
nentioned,  "have  you  hadso  late  a  visitation  o(  Sa- 
an  1  Believe  me,  then,  that  1  wonder  whr  thou  darest 
o  entertain  his  name  so  often  and  ao  lightly,  aa  I  see 
hou  dost  use  it  in  thy  ordinary  discourse,  fiu^when 
tod  where  didst  thou  see  the  Evil  One  7" 

Everard  hastily  interposed,  lest  by  something  yet 
Dore  strongly  alluding  to  Cromwell,  his  imprudent 
quire  should  in  mere  wantonnesa,  betray  his  inter- 
lew  with  the  Greneral.  "  The  young  man  raves,''  he 
laid,  **  of  a  dream  which  he  had  the  other  night,  when 
te  and  I  slept  together  in  Tictor  Lee's  chamber*  be- 
oiunng  to  the  ranger's  apartments  at  the  Lodge." 

*^banks  for  help  at  a  puich,  ffood  patron/'  said 
^inkirake,  whispering  into  Kverard's  ear,  who  m  vain 
fodcavoursd  to  shake  him  ofij— "  a  fib  never  iailed  a 
aoatic." 

^  You,  also^  spoke  somethmg  too  lightly  of  these 
natters,  considering  the  work  which  we  have  in  hand, 
vorthy  Colonel,"  aaid  the  Preabyterian  divine.  '^Be- 
ieve  me,  the  young  man,  thy  servant,  was  more  likely 

0  see  visions  than  to  dream  merely  idle  dreama  in  that 
kt>aii1nient :  fur  I  have  always  heard,  that,  next  to  Roaa* 
nond's  Tower,  in  which,  as  I  said,  sue  played  the 
vanton,  and  was  afterwaras  poisoned  by  Queen  Elea- 
lorv  Victor  Lee's  chamber  was  the  place  in  the  IfOdge 
tf  Woodstock  niorepeculiariy  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits, 
-I  pray  you,  young  man,  teU  me  this  dream  or  vision 
>f  yours.'' 

''^With  all  my  heart,  sir."  said  Wiidrake— then  ad- 
baesuig  his  patron,  who  began  to  interfere,  he  aaid, 
^Toah,  sir,  you  have  had  tho  discourse  for  an  hour, 
iiid  why  should  not  I  hoki  forth  in  my  turn  1  By  this 
terknes^  if  you  keep  roe  silent  any  longer  I  will  turn 
ndependent  preacher,  and  stand  up  in  your  despite 
or  the  freedom  of  private  judgment.— And  so,  icve- 
end  sir,  I  was  dreaming  of  a  carnal  divertiaement 
isiied  a  bull-baiting:  and  methought  they  were 
rsntoring  dogs  at  heed,  as  merrily  aa  e'er  I  saw  them 
It  Tutbury  Bull-runmng;  and  BMthought  I  heard 
ume  one  say,  there  was  the  Devil  come  to  have  a 
ligbt  of  the  bull-ring.  Well,  I  thought  that,  gad- 
twoons,  I  would  have  a  peep  at  his  Infernal  Majesty. 
3o  I  looked,  and  there  was  a  butcher  in  greasy  wool- 
•n,  with  his  steel  by  his  side;  but  he  was  none  of  the 
!)eviU  And  tl^e  was  a  drunken  cavalier,  with  his 
nouth  foil  of  oaths,  and  his  stomach  full  of  empti- 
ies&  and  a  gold-laoed  waistcoat  in  a  very  dilapidated 
»naitioo,  and  a  ragged  hat  with  a  piece  of  a  feather 
n  it ;  and  he  was  none  ot  the  Devil  neither.  And 
liere  was  a  miller,  his  hands  dusty  with  meal,  and 
rvery  atom  of  it  stolen :  and  there  was  a  vinmer,  his 
;reen  apron  stamed  with  wine,  and  every  drop  of  it 
wphtsticated  s  but  neither  was  the  old  gendeman  I 
ooked  for  to  be  detected  among  theae  artiaans  of 
niquity.  At  length,  sir,  I  saw  a  grave  person  with 
uxipped  hair,  a  pair  of  longish  and  projectiiig  ears,  a 
>and  as  broad  as  a  slobbering  bib  onder  his  chin,  a 
»rown  coat  surmounted  by  a  Geneva  cloak,  and  I  bad 
>Id  Nicholaa  at  once  in  bis  genuine  paraphernalia, 
>y — r 

'*  Sharoe,  shame !"  said  Colonel  Everard.  "  What ! 
lehave  thus  to  an  old  gentleman  and  a  divine  1"— 

**Nay,  let  him  proceed,"  saki  the  minister,  with 
lerfect  equanimity,  "  if  thy  friend,  or  aecretary,  is 
Jibing,  I  must  have  less  patience  than  becomes  my 
irofession,  if  I  could  not  bear  an  idle  jest,  and  forgive 
dta  who  makes  it  Or  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Snemy  has  really  presented  himself  to  the  young  man 
n  such  a  guise  as  he  intimates,  wherefore  should  we 
le  surprised  that  he^  who  can  take  upon  him  the  form 
d  an  angel  of  light  should  be  able  to  assume  that  of 

1  frail  and  peccable  mortal,  whose  spiritaal  calling 
lad  profession  ought,  indeed,  to  induce  him  to  make 
OB  life  ao  example  to  othera,  but  whose  cond'jct,  never- 
heless,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  unassisted 
lature,  sometimes  ratber  presents  us  with  a  warning 
€  what  we  should  shun  T 


"Now^by  the  mass,  booest  dominie— I  mean  re- 
verend sir— I  crave  you  a  thousand  pardons,"  said 
Wildrake,  penetrated  by  the  Quietness  and  patience  ot 
the  presbyter's  rebuke.  "By  St.  George,  if  quiet 
patience  will  do  it,  thou  art  fit  to  play  a  game  at  foils 
with  the  Devil  himself^  and  I  would  be  contented  lo 
hold  stakes." 

As  he  concluded  an  apology,  which  was  certainly 
not  uncalled  for,  and  aeenied  to  be  received  in  perfectly 
good  part,  they  approached  so  close  to  the  exterior 
door  of  the  Lodge,  that  they  were  challenged  with  the 
erophadc  StanaA)y  a  aentinel  who  mounted  guard 
there.  Colonel  Everard  replied,  A  friend;  ana  the 
aentinel  repeating  his  command,  Stand,  friend," 
proceeded  to  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  The  cor- 
poral came  forth,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  out  his 
guard.  Colonel  Everard  gave  his  name  and  desig- 
nadon,  as  well  aa  those  ofhis  companions,  on  whicb 
the  corporal  said,  "  he  doubted  not  there  would  be 
orden  for  his  instant  admisaion,  but,  in  thefiret  place, 
master  Tompkins  must  be  consulted,  that  be  might 
learn  their  honours'  mind."  . 

"How,  airl'*  said  the  Colonel,  "do  you,  knowing 
who  I  am,  presume  to  keep  me  on  the  outsiae  of  your 
post?" 

"  Not  if  your  honour  pleases  to  enter,"  said  the 
corporal,  "and  undertakes  to  be  my  warranty;  but 
socn  are  the  ordera  of  my  post." 

"^ay,  then,  do  your  duty,"  said  the  Colonel;  "bn 
are  the  cavaliers  up,  or  what  ia  the  matter,  that  you 
keep  so  close  and  strict  a  watch  T 

The  fellow  gave  no  distinct  answer,  but  muttered 
between  his  mustaches  something  about  the  Enemy, 
and  the  roaring  Lion  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  Presently  afterwards  Tomkins  w^ 
peered,  followed  by  two  servants,  bearing  lights  m 
great  standing  brass  candlesticks.  They  marched 
before  ColoneiCverard  and  his  party,  keeping  as  close 
to  each  other  as  two  cloves  of  the  same  orange,  and 
starting  from  time  to  time;  and  shouldering  as  they 
passed  through  sundry  intricate  passages,  they  led  up 
a  large  end  ample  wooden  suircaae,  the  banisters, 
rail  and  lining  of  which  were  executed  in  black  oak, 
and  finally  into  a  long  saloon,  or  parlour,  where  there 
was  a  prodigious  fire,  and  about  twelve  candles  of  the 
largest  size  distributed  in  sconces  against  the  wall. 
There  were  seated  the  Commissioners,  who  now 
held  in  their  power  the  ancient,  mansion  and  royd 
domain  of  Woodstock. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  bloodr  bear,  an  independaot  beat, 
Uniick'd  to  fomii,  io  crauis  hit  hate  expra«'d~ 

Ne«t  him  th«  buffoon  ape,  asatiieif tt sm.  ' 
MliDiek'd  all  aeota,  and  bad  ita  own  to  ehooM. 

fiisd  ami  PanUka . 

The  stroDg  light  in  the  parlour  which  we  have 
deecribed,  served  to  enable  Everard  easily  to  recog- 
nise his  acquaintances,  Desborough,  Harrison,  and 
Bletson,  who  had  assembled  round  an  oak  table  of 
large  dimensions  placed  near  the  blazing  chimney, 
on  which  were  arranged  wine,  and  ale.  and  materi- 
als for  smoking,  then  the  general  indulgence  of  the 
time.  There  was  a  snedes  of  moveable  cupboard  set 
betwixt  the  table  ana  the  door,  calculated  originally 
for  a  display  of  plate  upon  grand  occasions,  out  at 
present  only  used  as  a  screen;  which  purpose  it 
served  so  enectually,  that,  ere  he  had  coasted  around 
it,  Everard  heard  the  following  fragment  of  what 
Desborough  was  saying,  in  his  strong  coarse  voice : 
— "  Sent  him  to  share  with  u&  I'se  warrant  ye— It 
was  always  his  Bxcellency  my  brother-in  law's  way 
if  he  made  a  treat  for  five  fnends,  he  would  invite 
more  than  the  table  could  hold— I  have  known  him 
ask  three  men  to  eat  two  eggs." 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  Bletson;  and  the  servants 
making  tneir  appearance  from  behind  the  tall  cup- 
board, announced  Colonel  Everard.  It  may  not  be 
unintisresting  to  the  reader  to  have  a  description  of 
the  party  into  which  he  now  entered. 

Desborough  was  a  stout,  bull-necked  man,  of 
middie-sixe,   with  heavy  vulgar  features,  griszied 
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banhf  eyebrows,  and  wall-ejreB.  The  flonrifih  of 
bis  poweiful  relative's  fortunes  had  burst  forth  in 
the  finery  of  his  dress,  which  was  much  more  or- 
nnrnented  than  was  usual  among  the  roundheads. 
There  was  embroidery  on  his  cloak,  and  lace  upon 
his  band :  bis  hat  displayed  a  feather  with  a  golden 
clasp,  and  all  his  habiliments  were  those  of  a  cava- 
lier, or  follower  of  the  court,  rather  than  the  plain 
dress  of  a  parliamentarian  officer.  But,  Heaven 
knows,  there  was  little  of  courtlike  grace  or  dignity 
in  the  person  Or  demeanour  of  the  individual,  who 
became  his  fine  suit  as  the  hog  on  the  sign-post  does 
his  guiided  armour.  It  was  not  that  he  was  posi- 
tively deformed,  or  misshaped,  for^  taken  in  detail,  the 
figure  was  well  enough.  But  his  limbs  seemed  to  act 
upon  different  and  contradictory  principles.  They 
were  not,  as  the  play  says,  in  a  concatenation  accord- 
ingly;—the  right  hand  moved  as  if  it  were  upon  bad 
terms  with  the  left,  and  the  legs  showed  an  mclina- 
lion  to  foot  it  in  aiiFerent  and  opposite  directions. 
In  short,  to  use  an  extravagant  comparison,  the 
members  of  Colonel  D^sborough  seemed  rather  to 
resemble  the  disputatious  representatives  of  a  fede- 
rative congress,  than  the  well-ordered  union  of  the 
orders  of  the  state,  in  a  firm  and  well-compacted 
monarchy,  where  each  holds  his  own  place,  and  all 
obey  the  dictates  of  a  common  head. 

Greneral  Harrison,  the  second  of  the  Commission- 
ers, was  a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man,  who  had 
risen  into  his  high  situation  in  the  army,  and  his 
intimacy  with  Cromwell,  by  his  dauntless  courage 
in  the  field,  and  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by 
his  exalted  enthusiasm  amongst  the  military  saints, 
sectaries,  and  Independents,  who  composed  the 
strength  of  the  existing  army.  Harrison  was  of 
mean  extraction,  and  bred  up  to  his  father's  employ- 
ment of  a  butcher.  Nevertheless,  his  appearance, 
though  coarse,  was  not  vulgar,  like  that  of  Des- 
boTough.  who  had  so  much  the  advanta^  of  him  in 
birth  and  education.  He  had  a  masculine  height  and 
strength  of  figure,  was  well  made,  and  in  his  man- 
ner announced  a  rough  military  character,  which 
might  be  feared,  but  could  not  easily  become  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt  or  ridicule.  His  a(]uiline  nose  and 
dark  black  eyes  set  ofT  to  some  advantage  a  counte- 
nance otherwise  irregular,  and  the  wild  enthusiasm 
that  sometimes  sparkled  in  them  as  he  dilated  on  his 
opinions  to  others,  and  often  seemed  to  slumber 
under  his  long  darl^  eyelashes  as  he  mused  upon  them 
himself,  gave  something  strikingly  wild,  and  even 
noble,  to  nis  aspect.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  those  who  were  called  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who, 
going  even  beyond  the  general  ftnatisism  of  the  age, 
presumptuously  interpreted  the  Book  of  the  Revela- 
tions after  their  own  fancies,  considered  that  the 
second  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Millennium, 
or  reign  of  the  Saints  upon  earth,  was  61oae  at  hand, 
and  that  they  themselves,  illuminated,  as  they  be- 
lieved, with  the  power  of  foreseeing  these  approaching 
events,  were  the  chosen  instruments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  Reign,  or  Fifth  Monarchy,  as  it 
was  called,  and  were  fated  also  to  win  its  honours, 
whether  celestial  or  terrestrial. 
I  When  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm^  which  operated 
like  a  partial  insanity,  was  not  Immediately  anecting 
Harrison's  mind,  he  was  a  shrewd  worldly  man,  and 
a  good  soldier;  one  who  missed  no  opportunity  of 
mending  his  fortune,  and  who.  in  expecting  the  exal- 
tation of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  wack  in  the  mean 
while-  a  ready  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Lord  General's  supremacy.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to;  his  early  occupation,  and  habits  of  indifTerence  to 
pain  or  bloodshed  acquired  in  the  shambles,  to  natural 
disposition  and  want  of  feeling,  or,  finally  to  the 
awakened  character  of  his  enthusiasm,  which  made 
kim  look  upon  those  who  opposed  him,  as  opposing 
the  Divine  will,  and  therefore  meriting  no  favour  or 
mercy,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  ail  agreed,  that  after  a 
victory,  or  the  successful  storm  of  a  towti,  garrison 
was  one  of  the  most  cruel  a«i  pitiless  men  in  Crom- 
well 8  army ;  always  urging  some  ipisapplied  text  to 
aufhonze  the  continued  execution  of  the  fugitives, 
and  sometimes  even  putting  to  death  those  who  had 
«ttrrcn(!sred  thcinselves  prisooera.    It  was  said,  that 


at  times  the  reooUectioa  of  some  of  thoM  ciudaa 
troubled  his  conscience^  and  disturbed  the  dreams  oi 
beatification  in  which  his  imagination  indulged. 

When  Everard  entered  the  a^rtment,  this  irae  r> 
presentative  of  the  fanatical  soldiers  of  the  day.  vk 
filled  those  ranks  and  regiments  which  Cromwell  bid 
politically  kept  on  foot,  while  he  procured  the  mio^ 
tion  of  those  in  which  the  Presbyterian  interest  (it- 
dominated,  was  seated  a  little  apart  from  the  otaen, 
his  legs  crossed,  and  stretched  out  at  length  towoo 
the  fir&  his  head  resting  on  his  elbow,  and  tisiNi 
upwams,  as  if  studying, ,  with  the  most  prolNai 
gravity,  the  half-seen  cairving  of  the  Gothic  root 

Bletson  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who,  ut  pemoi 
and  figure,  was  diametrically  different  from  the  od« 
two.  There  was  neither  fopperv  nor  Blovenlines  ii 
bis  exterior,  nor  had  he  any  maiks  of  military  senin 
or  rank  about  his  person.  A  small  walkii^;  nper 
seemed  merely  worn  as  a  bad|re  of  his  rank  as  igfr 
tieman,  whhout  his  hand  having  the  least puipos of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  nilt,  or  his  eye  viiii 
the  blade.  His  countenance  was  thin  and  bo^ 
marked  with  lines  which  thought  rather  than  m 
had  traced  upon  it ;  and  a  habitual  sneer  on  ■ 
countenance,  even  when  he  least  wished  to  exims 
contempt  on  his  features,  seemed  to  assure  the  infi- 
vidual  addressed,  that  in  Bletaon  he  conversed  witli 
a  person  of  inteUect  far  superior  to  his  own.  Hiii 
wasa  triumph  of  intellect  only,  however;  foronaUoi!' 
casions  of  difference  respecting  speculative  opinwos, 
and  indeed  on  all  controversies  whatsoever,  Bkttoa 
avok^ed  the  ultimate  ratio  of  blows  and  knocks. 

Yet  this  peaceful  gentleman  had  found  binaeb 
obliged  to  serve  personally  in  the  Pariiamentirr 
army  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  t£ 
happening  unluckily  to  come  in  contact  with  ik 
fiery  Prince  Rupert,  his  retreat  was  Judged  so  pre- 
cipitate, that  it  requhed  all  the  shelter  his  friends 
could  afford,  to  keep  him  free  of  an  impetchmeni  <y 
a  court-martial  Bu  t  as  Bletson  spoke  well,  and  win 
great  eftect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
his  natural  liphere,  and  was  on  that  account  high  in 
the  estimadon  of  his  party,  his  behaviour  at  KdgehiU 
was  passed  over,  and  he  continued  to  take  anacttw 
share  in  all  the  political  events  of  that  bustliiv 
period,  though  he  faced  not  again  the  actual  froffld 
war. 

Bletson's  theoretical  politics  had  long  inclined  ua 
to  espouse  the  opinions  of  Hanington  and  othen^ 
who  adopted  the  visionary  idea  of  estabUshiogapot 
democratical  republic  in  so  extensive  a  oountiyii 
Britain.  This  was  a  rash  theory,  where  there  isBoea 
an  infinite  difference  betwixt  ranks,  habits^  edacatsin, 
and  morals— where  there  is  such  an  immense  dian- 
portion  betwutt  did  wealth  of  individuals— and  wMt 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  the  large  towns  and  manufaetariag 
districts— men  unfitted  to  bear  that  share  in  the  dlffc- 
tion  of  a  state,  which  must  be  exercised  by  rhe  laeffi- 
hers  of  a  republic  in  the  proper  sense  or  the  wan. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  experiment  was  madc^  it 
became  obvious  that  no  such  form  of  govemmst 
could  be  adopted  with  the  smallest  chance  of  stabilitj; 
and  the  question  came  only  to  be.  whether  the  nm- 
nant,  or,  as  it  was  vulgarly  called,  the  Rump  of  in 
Long  Parliament,  now  reduced  by  the  seclusion  of » 
many  of  the  members,  to  a  few  scores  of  perunii 
should  continue^  in  spite  of  their  nnpopolarity,  toide 
the  affairs  of  Britain  ?  Whether  they  should  cdst  m 
loose  by  dissolving  themselves,  and  issuing  writ!^ 
convoke  a  new  Parliament,  the  composition  of  vw 
no  one  could  answer  for.  any  more  than  for  the  n» 
sures  they  might  take  when  assembled  1  Or,  las^^ 
Whether  Cromwell^  as  actually  haoDened,  was  bi( 
to  throw  the  sword  mto  the  baiance,  ana  Doldl7  pa*> 
sees  himself  of  that  power  which  the  remnant  qftta 
Parliament  were  unable  to  hold,  and  yet  nbad  n 
resign  1 

Such  being  the  state  of  |>arties,  the  Council  of  StUfc 
in  distributing  the  good  things  in  their  gift,  eodeawo^ 
ed  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  armv,  as  a  beggar  flii# 
crusts  to  a  growling  mastiff,  tn  this  viewDesbir 
rough  had  Deen  created  a  Commissioner  in  the  Woi^ 
stock  matter  to  gratify  Cromwell,  Haitisou  toaoa^ 
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the  fierce  Pifth-monnrchy  men,  and  Bletson  a^a  sin- 
cere republican,  and  on#  of  their  own  leaven. 

But  if  they  supposed  Bletson  had  the  least  intention 
of  becoming  a  martyr  to  his  republicanism,  or  sub- 
mittmg  to  any  serious  loss  on  account  of  it,  they 
much  mistook  the  man.  He  entertained  their  prin- 
ciples sincerely,  and  not  the  less  that  they  were  found 
impracticable;  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  experiment 
»o  more  converts  the  political  speculator,  than  the 
explosion  of  a  retort  undeceives  an  alchymist.  But 
Btetson  was  quite  prepared  to  submit  to  Cromwell,  or 
a iiv  one  else  who  might  be  possessed  of  the  actual 
authority.  He  was  a  ready  subject  in  practice  to  the 
powers  existing,  and  made  link)  dilTerence  betwixt 
various  kinds  of  government,  holding  in  theory  all  to 
be  nearly  equal  in  ^imperfection,  so  soon  as  they 
diverged  from  the  model  of  Harrington's  Oceana. 
Cromwell  had  already  been  tampering  with  him,  Hke 
wax  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  which  he 
was  ready  shortly  to  seal  ttnth.  smiling  at  the  same  ^ 
lime  to  himself  when  he  beheld  the  Council  of  State 
gmng  rewards  to  Bletson  as  their  faithful  adherent, 
while  he  himself  was  secure  of  bis  allegiance,  how 
Boon  soever  the  expected  change  of  governmeni 
■liottld  take  place. 

But  Bletson  was  still  more  attached  to  his  meta- 
physical than  his  pohtical  creed,  and  carried  his  doc- 
trines of  the  perfectibility  of  mankind  as  far  as  he  did 
those  respectmgthe  conceivable  perfection  of  a  model 
of  ^vemmcnt;  and  as  in  the  one  case  he  dei^lared 
il^mst  all  power  which  did  not  emanate  from  the 
people  themselves,  so,  in  his  moral  speculations,  he 
was  unwillmg  to  refer  ariy  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture to  a  final  cause,  when  pushed,  indeed,  very 
tiard,  Bletson  was  compelled  to  mutter  some  inarii- 
mlate  and  uninielligible  doctrines  concerning  an 
Animtu  Mandij  or  Creative  Power  in  the  works  of 
^fature,  by  which  she  originally  called  into  exii^tence, 
md.  still  continues  to  preserve,  her  works.  To  this 
K>wer,  he  said  some  or  the  purest  metaphysicians  ren- 
lerod  a  certain  degree  of  homage ;  nor  was  he  him- 
lelf  inclined  absolutely  to  censure  those,  who,  by  the 
nfltitution  of  holidays,  choral  dances,  songs,  and 
larmless  leasts  and  libations  might  be  disposed  to 
^Icbrate  the  great  goddess  Nature ;  at  least  dancing, 
ringing,  feasting,  and  sporting,  being  comfortable 
hings  to  both  young  and  old,  they  might  as  well 
iport,  dance,  and  feast,  in  honour  of  such  appointed 
lolidays,  as  under  aivy  other  pretext.  But  then  this 
noderate  show  of  religion  was  to  be  practised  under 
Rxdi  excmtions  as  are  admitted  by  the  Highgate 
>ath;  and  no  one  was  to  be  compelled  to  dance, 
tk-f  nk,  sing,  or  feast,  whose  taste  did  not  happen  to 
ocline  them  to  such  diyertisement ;  nor  was  any  one 
o  be  obliged  to  worship  the  creative  power,  whether 
inder  the  name  of  the  Animus  3funat,  or  any  other 
ivhataoever.  The  interference  of  the  Deity  in  .the 
iffaira  of  mankind  he  entirely  disowned,  having 
yroved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  idea  orien- 
tated entirely  in  priestcraft.  In  short,  with  the  sha- 
Jowy  metapnysical  exception  aforesaid  Mr.  Joshua 
SJetaon  of  Darlington,  member  for  Littlecreed^  cainc 
18  near  the  predicament  of  an  atheist,  as  it  is  per- 
iap0  possible  for  a  man  to  do.  But  we  say  this  with 
he  necessary  salvo ;  for  we  have  known  many  like 
lletaon,  whose  curtains  have  been  shrewdly  shaken 
ly  superstition,  though  their  fears  were  unsanctioned 
ly  any  religbus  faith.  The  devils,  we  are  assured, 
ieiie?e  and  tremble ;  but  on  earth  there  are  many, 
irbo,  in  worse  plight  than  even  the  natinral  children 
*f  l>erdition.  tremble  without  believing,  and  fear  even 
irhiJe  they  blaspheme. 

It  foilowfl,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  treated 
Rth  more  scorn  by  Mr.  Bletson,  than  the  debates 
lx>uc  Prelacy  and  Proebytery,  about  Presbytery  and 
ndependency,  about  Quakers  and  Anabaptists,  Mug- 
iletonians  and  Brownists,  and  ell  the  various  sects 
rith  which  (he  Civil  War  had  commenced,  and  hv 
rhich  its  dissensions  were  still  continued.  "  It  was,^' 
te  said.  **aB  if  beasts  of  burden  should  quarrel  amongst 
hemseivcs  about  the  fashion  of  their  halters  and 
lackeaddles,  instead  of  embracing  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  throwing  them  aside.'"^  Other  witty  and 
lithr  reroarka  be  ufira  to  make  when  time  and  place 


suited ;  for  instance,  at  the  club  called  the  Rota,  tre^ 

J[uented  by  St.  John,  and  established  by  Harrington, 
or  the  free  discussion  of  political  and  leligious  sub- 
jects. 

But  when  Bletson  was  out  of  this  academy,  or  ^ 
stronghold  of  philosophy,  he  was  very  cautious  now 
he  carried  his  contempt  of  the  general  prejudice  in 
favour  of  religion  and  Christianity  further  than  an 
implied  objection  or  a  sneer.  If  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  in  private  with  an  ingenuous  and  in- 
telligent youth,  he  sometimes  attempted  to  make  a 
proselyte,  and  showed  much  address  in  bribing  the 
vanity  of  inexperience,  by-sn*;gesting  that  a  mind 
Hke  his  ought  to  spurn  the  prejudices  impressed  upon 
it  in  childhood;  and  when  assuming  the  laius  clamis 
of  reason,  assuring  him  that  such  as  he,  laying  aside 
the  bulla  of  juvenile  incapacity,  as  Bletson  called  it 
should  proceed  to  examine  and  decide  for  himself. 
It  frequently  happened,  that  the  youth  was  induced  to 
adopt  the  doctrines  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the  sago 
who  h|id  seen  his  natural  genius,  and,  who  had  urged  • 
him  to  exert  it  in  examining,  detecting,  and  declar- 
ing for  himself;  and  thus  nattery  gave  proselytes  to 
infidelity,  which  could  not  have  been  gained  by  all 
the  powerful  eloquence,  or  artful  sophistry,  of  the 
infidel. 

These  attempts  to  extend  the  influence  of  what 
was  called  free-thinking  and  philosophy,  were  carried 
on,  as  we  have  hinted,  with  a  caution  dictated  by  the 
timidity  of  the  philosopher's  disposition.  He  was 
conscious  his  doctrines  were  suspected,  and  his  pro- 
ceedings watched,  by  the  two  principal  sects  of  Pre- 
latists  and  Presbyterians,  who,  however  inimical  to 
each  other,  were  still  more  hostile  to  one  who  was 
an  opponent,  not  only  to  a  church  establishment  of 
any  kmd,  hut  to  every  denomination  of  Christianity.  • 
He  found  it  more  easy  to  shroud  himself  among  the 
Independents,  whose  demands  were  for  a, general 
liberty  of  conscience,  or  an  unlimited  toleration,  and 
whose  faith,  difiering  in  all  respect^  and  particulars, 
was  by  some  pushed  into  such  wild  errors,  as  to  fjet 
totally  beyond  the  bounds  of  every  species  of  Chns- 
tianity,  and  approach  very  neatly  to  infidelity  itself, 
as  extremes  of  eacii  kind  are.  said  to  approach  each 
other.  Bletson  mixed  a  good  deal  among  those  sec- 
taries; and  such  was  his  Confidence  in  his  ownOogic 
and  address,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  entertained 
hopes  of  bringing  to  his  opinions  in  time  the  enthu- 
siastic Vane,  as  well  as  the  no  less  enthusiastic  Har- 
rison, provided  he  could  but  get  them  to  resign  their 
visions  of  a  Fifth  Monatchy,  and  induce  them  to  be 
contented  with  a  reign  of  Philosophers  in  England 
for  the  nattiral  period  of  their  lives,  instead  of  the 
reign  of  the  Saints  during  the  Millennium. 

Such  was  the  singular  group  into  which  Everard 
was  now  introduced;  showing,  in  their  various  opi- 
nions, upon  how  many  devious  coasts  human  nature 
may  maKe  shipwreck,  when  she  has  once  let  go  her 
hold  on  the  anchor  which  religion  has  i;ivcn  her  to 
lean  upon ;  the  acute  self-conceit  and  worldly  learn- 
ing of  Bletson— the  rash  and  ignorant  conclusions 
of  "the  fierce  and  under-bred  Harrison,  leading  them 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  enthusiasm  and  infi- 
delity, while  Desborough,  constitutionally  stupid, 
thought  nothing  about  religion  at  all ;  and  while  the 
others  were  active  in  making  sail  on  diflerent  but 
©nually  erroneous  courses,  he  might  be  said  to  perish 
like  a  vessel,  which  springs  a  leak  and  founders  in 
the  roadstead.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold  what  a 
strange  variety  of  mistakes  and  errors,  on  the  part 
of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
liament and  their  leaders,  on  the  part  of  the  allied 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  towards  each 
other,  had  combined  to  rear  up  men  of  such  dan- 
gerous opinions  aild  interested  characters  among  the 
arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  Britain. 

Those  who  argue  for  party's,  sake,  will  see  .«ill  the 
faults  on  the  one  side,  without  deignin^g  to  lookat 
those  on  the  other;  those  who  study  hisiory  for  in- 
struction, \vj\\  perceive  that  nothing  out  the  want  of 
concession  on  ei;hcp  side,  and  t*te  deadly  height  tu 
which  the  nnimosity  of  the  King's  and  Parliament's 
parties  hod  arisen,  could  have  so  t^itally  overthrown 
the  weil-poiaed  balance  of  the  English  ounstituaon. 
42* 
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But  ue  hasten  to  quit  political  reflections,  the  rather 
that  ours,  we  believe,  will  please  n»*lher  Whig  nor 
Tory. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ITirae  rrom  «  ColIflx»-an  f ou  riw  u  four, 
Lat  him  bring  hit  ifaare  with  him. 

BfiADMONT  Vti  FLWKStatL 

Mb.  Bletsok  arose -and  paid  his  respects  to  Colonel 
fiverard^wiih  the  ease  and  courtesyof  a  gentleman 
of  the  time;  though  on  every  account  jeprieved  at  his 
intrusion,  as  a  religious  man  who  held  his  free-think- 
iug  principles  in  detestation,  and  would  effectually 
prevent  his  conversion  of  Harrison,  and  even  of 
Desborough,  if  any  thinjBf  could  be  moulded  out  of 
such  a  clod,  to  the  worship  of  the  Animus  Afundi. 
Moreover,  Bletson  knew  Everard  to  be  a  man  of 
steady  probity,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  close 
with  a  scheme  on  which  he  had  successfully  sounded 
the  other  two,  and  which  was  calculated  to  assure 
the  Commissioners  of  some  little  private  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  trouble  they  were  to  give  themselves  m 
the  public  business.  The  philosopher  was  yet  less 
pleased,  when  he  saw  Uie  magistrate  and  the  pastor 
who  had  met  him  in  his  flight  of  the  preceding  evca- 
ing.  when  he  had  been  seen,  parma  non  bene  rclicta, 
with  doak  and  doublet  left  behind  him. 

The  presence  of  Colonel  Everard  was  as  unpleas- 
ing  to  Desborough  as  to  Bletson ;  but  the  former  hov- 
ins  no  philosophy  in  him,  nor  an  idea  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  resist  helping  himself  out  of 
untold  money,  was  chiefly  embarrassed  by  the 
thought,  tliat  the  plunder  which  they  might  be  able  to 
.achieve  out  of  their  trust,  mighty  by  this  unwelcome 
addition  to  their  number,  bo  divid^  into  four  parts 
instead  of  three:  and  this  reflection  added  to  the 
natural  awkwardness  with  which  he  grumbled  forth 
a  sort  of  welcome,  addressed  to  Everard. 

As  for  Harrison,  he  remained  like  one  on  higher 
thoughts  intent;  his  posture  unmoved,, his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ceiling  as  before^  and  in  no  way  indicating  the 
least  consciousness  that  the  company  had  been  more 
than  doubled  around  him. 

Mean  time  Everard  took  his  place  at  the  table,  as  a 
man  who  assumed  his  own  right,  and  pointed  to  his 
companions  to  sit  down  nearer  the  foot  of  the  board. 
Wildrakc  so  far  misunderstood  his  signals,  as  to  ail 
down  above  the  Mayor;  but  rallying  his  recollection  at 
a  look  from  his  patron,  be  rose  and  took  his  place  lower 
whistling,  however,  as  he  went,  a  sound  at  which  the 
company  stared,  as  at  a  freedom  highly  unbecoming. 
To  complete  his  indecorum,  he  seized  upon  a  pipe, 
and  filling  it  from  a  large  tobacco-box,  was  soon  im- 
mersed in  a  cloud  of  his  own  raising,  from  which  a 
hand  shortly  after  emerged,  seized  on  the  black-jack 
of  ale,  withdrew  it  within  the  vapoury  sanctuary, 
and,  after  a  potential  draught,  replacea  it  upon  the 
table,  its  owner  beginning  to  renew  the  cloud  which 
his  intermitted  exercise  of  the  tube  had  almost  al- 
lowed to  subside.  ^ 

Nobody  made  any  observation  on  his  conduct,  out 
of  respect,  probably^  to  Colonel  Everard,  who  bit  his 
lip,  but  continued  sdent;  aware  that  censure  might 
extract  some  escapade  more  unequivocally  character^ 
istic  of  a  cavalier,  from  his  refractory  companion.  As 
silence  seemed  awkward,  and  the  others  made  no 
advances  to  break  it,  beyond  the  ordinary  salutation, 
Colonel  Everard  at  length  said,  "I  presume,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  somewhat  surprised  at  my  arrival 
lure,  and  thus  intruding  myself  into  your  meeting  7" 

"  Why  the  dickensshoula  webe  surprised.  Colonel  7" 
said  Desborough ;  "■  we  know  his  Excellency,  my  bro- 
ther-in-law Noll's— I  mean  my  Lord  Cromwell's  way, 
of  over-quartering  his  men  in  the  towns  he  marches 
thn^ugh.  Thou  hast  obtained  a  share  in  our  com- 
mission 7" 

"  And  in  that,"  said  Bletson,  smiling  and  bowinz, 
"  the  Lord-Gieneral  has  given  us  the  most  acceptable 
rolleague  that  could  have  been  added  to  6ur  number. 
No  doubt  your  authority  for  joining  with  us  must  be 
under  warrant  of  the  Council  of  State  7" 

"  Of  thattgeatlemen."  said  the  Colonel, "  I  will  pro- 


sentlyvdvise  yon."— He  took  oat  his  wairaot  aeeoii* 
ingly.  and  was  about  to  coiAmunicate  the  coateaii; 
but  observing  that  there  were  three  or  four  half-asptr 
flasks  upon  the  table,  that  Desborough  looked  maR 
stupid  than  usual,  and  that  the^hilosopher'sejresvm 
reeling  in  his  head,  notwithstanding  the  tempenwi 
of  Bletson's  usual  habits,  he  concluded  that  ther  bad 
been  fortifying  themselves  against  the  horrors  oftht 
haunted  mansion,  by  laying  in  a  store  of  what  is  c^ 
Dutch  oourage,  and  therefore  prudently  resolTed  to 
postpone  his  more  imt>ortant  business  withthetntfl 
the  cooler  hour  of  morning.— He,  therefore,  instead  of 
presenting  the  General's  warrant  supeiseding  tKor 
commission,  contented  himself  with  replyiog,-*'l[r 
business  has,  of  course,  some  reference  to  your  pro- 
ceedings here.  But  here  is— excuse  my  coriosity-a 
reverend  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Holdenoogh,  **  who 
has  told  me  that  you  are  so  strangely  emoaniM 
here,  as  to  require  both  the  civil  and  spiritual  aoiho- 


rity  to  enable  you  to  keep  possession  of  WooditooL" 
^  Before  we  go  into  that  matter,"  said  BWtm, 
blushing  up  to  the  eves  at  the  recollection  of  his  o«o 
fears,  so  manifestly  disDlayed,  yetsoinconaasteotwiA 
his  principles,  "  I  should  like  to  know  who  this  (tffaer 
stranger  is,  who  is  come  with  the  worthy  magiBint^ 
and  the  no  less  worthy  Presbvterian  7" 

"Meaning  me 7"  said  Wildrak&  laying  mjn 
aside;  "Gadzooks,  the  time  hath  been  that  I  toad 
have  answered  the  question  with  a  better  title;  boisl 
present  I  am  only  his  honour's  poor  cleik,  or  secn- 
tary,  whichever  is  the  current  phrase." 

'^Tore  George,  mv  lively  blade,  thou  ^rtainot 
fellow  of  thy  tattle,"  said  Desboroush.  "  There  ii 
)ny  secretary  TomkiQS,  whom  men  suCly  enough  cdl 
Fibbet,  and  the  honourable  Lieutenant-UeoenlBtf' 
nson's  secretary,  Bibbet,  who  aro  now  at  sivp^bt' 


low  staira,  thatduret  not  for  their  ears  speak  aphiut 
above  their  breath  in  the  presence  of  tbevbetteni  aa> 
less  to  answer  a  question.^*  ' 

"Yes,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  phil 
his  quiet  smile,  glad,  appaiently.  to  divei 
sation  from  the  topic  of  last  nigbt's  alan 
lections  which  humbled  his  self-h)ve  ai 


-  toansweraquesuon.' 

Yes,  Colonel  Everard,"  said  the  phuosopaef,  woi 
..r M — ^i_  J .jjjiy^  ^  divert  the  coDfW" 

larm,  and  leeoi- 

and  eelf-ssti^ 

faction,—"  yes :  and  when  Master  Fibbet  and  MasW 
Bibbet  do  speak,  their  affirmations  are  as  much  iA  i 
common  mould  of  mutual  attestation,  as  their  naiM 
would  accord  in  the  verses  of  a  poeL  If  Master  Fib- 
bet happens  to  tell  a  fiction,  Mastnr  Bibbet  sweantf 
as  truth.  If  Master  Bibbet  chances  to  have  fsttcB 
drank  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  Master  Fibbet  nan 
he  is  sober.  I  have  called  my  own  aecretaiy  Owb^ 
though  lus  name  chances  to  be  only  Griheon,  a  wcrtv 
Israelite  at  your  service,  but  as  pure  a  yontk  asrwi 
picked  a  lamb-bone  at  Paschal  But  I  call  nim  w 
Bet,  merely  to  make  up  the  hqhr  trefoil  with  anotoer 
rhyme.  'This  squire  of  thine,  Cok>iieI  Everaid,  Iobu 
as  if  he  might  be  worthy  to  be  coupled  with  the  ieit« 
the  fratermty."  .  . 

"Not  I,  trulv."  said  the  cavalier;  "FUbecooiU 
with  no  Jew  that  was  ever  whelped,  end  no  JevM 
neither." 

"  Scorn  not  for  that,  young  maiL"  said  the  pltilM* 
pher ;  "  the  Jews  are,  in  pomt  of  roUgion,  the  ekw 
brethren,  you  know." 

"The  Jews  older  than  the  Christians 7"  said  ^ 
borough  J  "  'fore  GeoigCjlhey  will  have  thee  ham 
the  General  Assembly,  Bletson,  if  thou  ventomt  n 
say  so." 

Wildrake  laughed  without  ceremony  at  the  gn« 
ignorance  of  Deaborough,  and  was  joined  hy  *  f# 
gling  response  from  behind  the  cupboanL  wm 
when  inquired  into,  proved  to  be  produced  b^^ 
serving-men4  These  worthies,  timorous  as  tharHi> 
ters,  when  they  were  supposed  to  have  left  thsiooBi 
had  only  withdrawn  to  their  present  place  of  at^ 
cealment.  .     .,    .  ^    «j. 

"  How  now,  ye  rogues,"  said  Bletson,  angruy;  ■ 
you  not  know  your  duty  better  7'*   . 

"  We  beg  your  worthy  honoui'e  pardon,"  ssidy 
of  the  men.  "  but  we  dared  not  go  down  stain  m- 
out  a  light**  ,     _ 

"Alight,  ve  cowardly poltrone 7"  said  the  pwj 
nat— to  show  which  of  yoo  looks  p 


sopher;  "wL_, 

when  a  rat  equeaks  7--but  take  a 
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begone,  yon  eowanflr  viflains !  the  dey3s  yon  are  so 
much  airaid  of  moat  be  tnit  paltry  kites,  if  they  hawk 
at  such  bats  as  you  are." 

The  servants,  without  replying,  took  up  one  of  ibe 
cftodlesticks,  and  prepared  to  retreat,  Trusty  Tom- 
kins  at  the  bead  of  the  troop,  when  suddenly,  as  thev 
arrived  at  the  door^of  the  parlour,  which  had  been  left 
haif  open,  it  was  shut  violently.  The  three  terrified 
domestics  tumbled  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
att  if  a  shot  had  been  diacharffed  in  their  face,  and  all 
who  were  at  the  table  started  to  their  feet. 

Ckilonel  Everard  was  incapable  of  a  moment's  fear, 
even  if  any  thing  frighiful  had  been  seen ;  but  he  re- 
mained stationary,  to  see  what  his  companions  would 
do,  and  to  get  at  the  bottom,  if  possible,  of  the  cause 
of  their  alarm  upon  an  occasion  so  trifling.  The  phi- 
losopher seemed  to  think  that  he  was  the  person 
diieily  concerned  to  show 'manhood  on  the  occasion. 

He  walked  to  the  door  accordingly,  mornniriag  at 
die  cowardice  of  the  servants ;  but  at  such  a  snail's 

Koe,  that  it  seemed  he  would  most  willingly  have 
en  anticipated  by  any  one  whom  bis  repsoeches 
had  roused  lo  ezertk>n.  "Cowardly  blockheads  I" 
he  said  at  last,  seizing  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door, 
but  without  turning  it  eflfectually  round—"  dare  you 
not  open  a  door  7"--<stiU  fhmbling  with  the  lock)— 
'*  dare  yon  not  go  down  a  staircase  without  a  light'? 
Her&  bring  me  the  candle,  you  cowardly  villains  !-— 
By  Ffeaven,  something  sighs  on  the  outSKle !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  let  go  the  handle  of  the  parlour 
door,  and  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  into  the  apart- 
ment^with  cheeks  as  pale  as  the  band  he  wore. 

**  Dau  adjutor  metis  P*  said  the  Presbyterian 
eleirgyman,  rising  from  his  seat  **  GHve  place,  air/' 
addressing  Bletson ;  "it  would  seem  I  know  more  of 
this  matter  than  thou,  and  I  bless  Heaven  I  am  armed 
ftn-  the  conflict.*' 

Bold  as  a  grenadier  aboot  to  mount  a  bi^ch,  yet 
with  the  same  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  great  dan- 
|ser  to  be  encountered,  as  well  as  the  same  reliance  in 


the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  worthy  man  st* 
befere  the  philosophical  Bletson,  and  taking  a  light 
from  the  sconce  in  one  band,  quietly  opened  the  door 


with  the  othcTj  and  standing  in  the  Uveshold,  said, 
**  Here  is  nothmg  P* 

**  And  who  eipected  to  see  amr  thing,"  said  Bletaon, 
"excepting  those  terriied  oafs,  who  take  fright  at 
afery  puff  of  wind  that  whistles  through  the  passages 
of  this  old  dungeon  V* 

**  Mark  yoiii  Master  Tomkins,"  said  one  of  the 
waiting-men  in  a  whisper  to  the  steward,—'*  See 
how  boldly  the  minister  pressed  forward  before  all 
of  them  !  Ah  I  Master  TOmkins,  our  parson  is  the 
real  commissioned  offieer  of  the  church— your  Isy- 
pveachera  are  no  better  than  a  pared  of  club^men  and 
volunteers." 

**  Follow  me  those  who  list,'*  said  Master  Hold- 
enough,  *'  or  go  before>  me  thuse  who  choose,  I  will 
walk  through  the  habitable  places  of  this  house  before 
I  leave  it,  and  satisiy  myself  whether  Satan  hath 
nally  mingled  himself  among  these  dreary  dens  of 
ancient  wickedness,  or  whether,  like  the  wicked  of 
whom  holy  David  speaketh,  we  are  afrakl,  and  flee 
when  no  one  punnWh.'* 

Hsrriaon,  who  had  heard  these  words,  sprung  firom 
his  seat,  and  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  Were 
there  as  many  fiends  in  the  house,  as  there  are  haira 
•n  my  head,  upon  this  cause  I  will  chai^ge  them  up 
10  their  veiy  trenches  P* 

So  saying;  be  brandished  his  weapon,  and  pressed 
to  the headof  the  columiijwhere  he  moved  side  by 
•Me  whh  the  minisier.  The  Mayor  of  Woodstock 
next  joined  »he  body,  thinking  himself  safer  perhaps 
ill  the  company  of  his  pastor ;  and  the  whole  tjam 
moved  forwara  in  close  order,  aec:oinpanied  by  the 
•ervaats  beating  lijthts^  to  search  the  Lodge  for  some 
oiBse  of  that  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be 
■nddenly  aeissd. 

"/^ty,  take  me  with  yoo,  my  friends,**  sakl  Colonel 


■rerard,  who  had  looked  on  in  aurprise,  and  Mras  now 
•bout  to  follow  the  party,  when  Bletson  laid  hold  on 
his  cloak,  and  beg|9Bd  him  to  remain. 

*'  You  sec^  my  good  Colonel,''  he  said,  affecting  a 
OMvar*  wnflh  am  shaking  voice  behea  "  hcK  aia 


only  you  and  I|  and  honest  Desborough,  left  behind 
in  garrison,  while  all  the  othera  are  absent  on  a  sally. 
Wo  most  not  hazard  the  whole  troops  on  one  80rtii>— 
that  were  unmilitary— Ha,  ha,  ha  r 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  means  all  this  T* 
said  Everard.  "  I  heard  a  foolish  tale  about  appan 
tior.s  as  I  came  this  way,  and  now  I  find  you  aU  half 
mud  with  fear,  and  cannot  get  a  word  of  sense  among 
so  many  of  you.  Pie,  Colonel  Desborough— -fie.  Mas- 
ter Bletson— try  to  compose  yotirselvei^  and  let  me 
know,  in  Heaven's  name,  the  cause  of  alt  this  disturb^ 
ance.  One  would  be  apt  to  think  your  brains  weM 
turned.*' 

**  And  so  mine  well  may,"  said  Desboroiigh  **  ay,   / 
and  overturned  too,  since  my  bed  last  night  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  I  was  placed  for  ten  minutes 
heels  uppermost,  and  head  downmost,  like  a  bullock 
going  to  be  shot." 

"  what  means  this  nonsense.  Master  Bletaonf— 
Desborough  must  have  had  the  nightmare.'* 

"  No,  faith,  Colonel,  the  goblins,  or  whatever  else 
they  were,  had  •  been  favourable  to  honest  Debbo 
rough,  for  they  reposed  the  whole  of  his  person  on 
that  part  of  his  body  which— Hnrk,  did  y;ou  not  hear 
something  1— is  the  central  point  or  gravity,  namely, 
his  head  T'  _      ... 

"  Did  yoo  see  any  thmg  to  darm  youT'  said  the 
Colonel.  '       .  .  „. . 

"Nothing,"  said  Bletson;  "but  we  heard  hellish 
noises,  as  all  our  people  did ;  and  I,  believing  little  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions,  concluded  the  cavaliers  were 
taking  us  at  advantage;  so,  remembering  Rainsbo- 
rough's  fate,  I  e'en  jumped  the  window,  and  ran  to 
Woodstock,  to  call  the  soldiers  to  the  rescue  of  Har* 
rison  and  Desborough." 

"And  did  you  not  first  go  to  see  what  the  diinger 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,  you  forgot  that  I  laid  down 
my  commission  at  the  time  of  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nance. It  would  have  been  quite  inconsiatent  with  my 
duty  as  a  Parliament-man,  to  be  brawling  amidat  a 
set  of  ruffians,  without  any  military  authority.  No— 
when  the  Parliament  commanded  me  to  sheathe 
my  sword.  Colonel,  1  have  too  much  veneration  for 
their  authority,  to  be  found  again  with  it  drawn  in 
my  hand." 

^*  Biit  the  Parliament,"  said  Desborough.  hastily, 
"did  not  command  you  to  use  your  heels  when  your 
hands  could  have  saved  a  man  from  choking.  Ode 
dickens!  vou  might  have  stopped  when  you  saw  my 
bed  canlea  heels  uppermost,  and  me  half  stifled  m 
the  bedclothes— yon  might,  I  say,  have  stopped  and 
lent  a  hand  to  put  a  to  rights,  instead  of 'jumping  out 
of  the  wmdow,  liK^  a  new-shorn  sheep,  so  soon  as 
you  had  run  across  my  room."  _, 

"Nay.  Worshi^ul  Master  Desborouah,"  ssld  Blet- 
son. vrinkingon  Everard,  to  show  that  he  was  playing 
on  his  thickskulled  colleagas,  "  how  could  I  tell  your 
particular  mode  of  rcposinK?- there  are  many  tasted— 
I  have  known  men  who  alept  by  choice  on  a  slope cv 
angle  of  forty-five."  ,  ...,._    ^ 

'^Ycs,  but  did  ever  a  man  sleep  standing  on  his  head, 
except  by  miracle  ?"  said  Desborough. 

"Now,  as  to  miracles**- said  the  philosopher,  con- 
fident in  the  presence  of  Everard,  besides  that  an  op- 
portunity of  scoffing  at  religion  really  in  some  degree 
diverted  his  fear— ''I  leave  these  out  of  the  quesuon, 
seeing  that  the  evidence  on  such  subjects  seemjt  aa 
little  qualified  to  carry  conviction,  as  a  horsehair  to 
land  a  leviathan."  .   .      .... 

A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  or  a  noise  as  formidable 
rang  through  the  Lodge  as  the  scofl*erhad  ended,  which 
struck  him  pale  and  motionless,  and  made  Deferoorongn 
throw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  repeat  eXclamationB 
and  prayers  in  much  admired  confusion.  .  -,   ' 

"There  must  be  contrivance  here."  ezclamied  EtB 
retd ;  and  snatching  one  of  the  candles  from  a  sccmee, 
he  rushed  oat  of  the  apartment,  little  heedmg  the  en 
treaties  of  the  philosopher,  who,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  distresai  conjured  him  by  the  Animui  Ahindt J» 
remain  to  the  assistance  of  a  distressed  philosopbcf 
endangered  by  witches,  and  a  Parliament-man  as^. 
saulted  by  ruffians.  As  for  Desborooch,lfconly  gaped 
lihe  a  oiowit  in  a  pantomhne ;  and,  doubtfinl  wheoiflr 
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to  follow  or  stop,  hia  natural  indolenoe  prevailed,  aad 
ho  flat  still.  . 

Whea  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  Everard 
,  paased  a  moment  to  consider  which  was  the  best 
course  to  taka  He  heard  the  voices  of  men  talking 
fast  and  loud,  like  people  who  wish  to  drown  their 
fears,  in  the  lower  story:  and  aware  that  nothing 
could  be  discovered  by  those  whose  inquiries  were 
oooducted  in  a  manner  so  noisv,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  direction^tfind  examine  the  second 
floor,  which  he  had  now  gained. 

He  had  known  every  corner,  both  of  the  inhabited 
and  uninhabited  part  of  the  mansion,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  candle  to  traverse  two  or  three  intri- 
cate passages,  which  he  was  afraid  he  might  not 
remember  witli  sufficient  accuracy.  This  move- 
ment convened  him  to  a  sort  of  ceU-dc-bceuf,  an 
octagon  vesubule.  or  small  hall,  from  which  various 
rooms  opened.  Amongst  these  doors,  Everard  se- 
lected that  which  led  to  a  verx  long,  narrow,  and 
dilapidated  gallery,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  which,  running  along  the  whole  south-west  side 
of  the  buildinft  communicated  at  different  points 
with  the  rest  ot  the  mansion.  This  he  thought  was 
likely  to  be  the  post  occupied  by  those  who  proposed 
to  act  the  sprites  upon  the  occasion :  especially  as  its 
length  and  shape  gave  him  some  idea  that  it  was  a 
spot  where  the  hold  thunder  might  in  many  ways  be 
imitated. 

Determined  to 'ascertain  the  truth  if  possible,  he 
placed  his  light  on  a  table  in  the  vestibule,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  open  the  door  into  the  gallery.  At 
this  point  he  found  himself  strongly  opposed,  either 
by  a  bolt  drawiL  or,  as  he  rather  conceived,  by  some- 
body from  within  resisting  hia  attempt.  He  was 
induced  to  believe  the  latter,  because  the  resistance 
slackened  and  was  renewed,  like  that  of  human 
strength,  instead  of  presenting  the  permanent  oppo- 
sition or  an  inanimate  obstacle.  Though  Everard 
was  a'  strong  and  active  ybung  man,  he  exhausted 
bis  strength  in  the  vain  attempt  to  open  the  door; 
and  having  paused  to  take  breath,  was  about  to  re- 
new his  efforts  with  foot  and  shoulder,  and  to  call 
at  the  sam^  time  for  assistance,  when  to  his  surprise. 
on  again  attempting  the  door  more  gently,  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  possible  where  the  strenj^h  of  the  op- 
posing obstacle  was  situated,  he  found  it  give  yi^v  to 
a  very  slight  impulse,  some  impediment  fell  broken 
to  the  ground,  and  the  door  flew  wide  open.  The  gust 
of  wind,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door, 
blew  out  the  candle,  and  Everard  was  left  in  dark- 
ness, save  where  the  moonshine,  which  the  long  side- 
row  of  lattice^  windows  dimmed,  could  imperfectly 
force  its  way  into  the  gallery,  wmch  lay  in  ghostly 
length  before  him. 

The  melancholy  and  doubtful  twilight  warfncreased 
by  a  quantity  of  creeping  plants  on  the  outside,  which, 
since  all  had  been  negleoted  in  these  ancient  halls, 
now  completely  overgrown,  had  in  some  instances 
greatly  diminished,  and  in  others  almost  quite  choked 
up,  the  space  of  the  lattices,  extending  between  the 
heavy  stone  shafl-work  which  divided  the  windows, 
both  lengthways  and  across.  On  the  other  side  there 
were  no  windows  at  all,  and  the  gallery  had  ban 
once  hung  round  with  paintings,  chiefly  portraits,  bv 
which  that  side  of  the  apartment  had  been  adomecf. 
Mont  of  the  pictures  had  been  removed,  yet  the  empty 
frames  of  some,  and  the  tattered  remnants  of  others, 
were  still  visible  along  the  extent  of  the  vfaste gallery ; 
the  look  of  which  was  so  desolate,  and  it  appeared  so 
well  adapted  for  mischief,  supposing  there  were  ene- 
mies near  him,  that  Everard  could  not  help  pausing 
at  the  entrance,  and  recommending  himself  to  God, 
ore,  drawing  his  sword,  he  advanced  into  the  apart* 
ment  treading  as  lightly  as  possibie,  and  kn^ing  in 
tlie  shadow  as  much  as  be  could. 

Markham  Everard  was  bv  no  means  superstitious, 
but  he  had  the  usual  credulity  of  the  times;  ana 
though  he  did  not  yield  easily  to  tales  of  supernatural 
tfisitations,  jret  he  could  not  help  thinking  he  was 
m  the  very  situation,  where,  if  such  things  were  ever 
permitted,  they  mignt  be  expected  to  take  place, 
while  his  own  stealthy  and  ill-assured  pace,  his 
iinwA  weapon  and  extended  arms,  beiog  the  veiy , 


attitude  and  actjon  of  doubt  and  anspioton,  tended 
to  increase  in  bis  mind  the  gloomy  feelings  of  whidi 
they  are  the  usual  indications,  and  with  which  th^ 
are  constantly  associated.  Under  such  uiipkasaat 
impressions,  and  conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
something  unfriendly.  Colonel  Everard  had  aliea^ 
advanced  about  half  along  the  gallery,  when  heheim 
some  one  sigh  very  near  him,  and  a  low  soft  voin 
pronounce  his  name. 

"  Here  I  am  "  he  replied,  while  his  heart  beat  tlvk 
and  short.    "  Who  calLs  on  Markham  Everard  T* 

Another  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  whoever  or  what»- 
ever  you  are,  and  tell  with  what  intent  and  poipos 
you  are  lurking  in  these  apartments  V* 

"  With  a  better  intent  than  yours,"  returned  theagft 
voice. 

"  Than  mine !"  answered  Everard  m  great  suipna 
"  Who  are  you  that  dare  judae  of  my  intents  T' 

"  What,  or  who  are  you,  Markham  Everard,  who 
wander  by  moonlight  through  these  deserted  hailioi 
royalty,  where  none  should  be  but  those  who  mourn 
their  downfall,  or  are  sworn  to  avenge  it  ?" 

"It  is— and  yet  it  cannot  be,",  said  Everard;  vet 
it  is,  and  must  be.~Al)ce  Lee,  the  devil  or  you  apeau. 
Answer  me,  I  conjure  you!  speak  openlv— on  iriat 
dangerous  scheme  are  you  engaged?  where  isyoar 
father  1  why  are  you  here 7— wherefore  do  you  na 
so  deadly  a  venture?— Speak,  I  oonjiue  yoo,  Aiin 
Lee!"  / 

"  She  whom  you  call  on  is  at  the  distance  of  niliei. 
from  this  spot.  What  if  her  Genius  opeaks  wh(t 
she  is  absout  ?^what  if  the  soul  of  an  ancestrasB  a 
hers  and  yours  were  now  addxesaing  jpou?— what 
if" 

"Nay,"  answered  Everard,  "but  what  if  die  dev- 
est of  human  beings  has  caught  a  touch  of  her  fa- 
ther's enthusiasm  ?— what  if  she  is  exposing  ber  !»- 
son  to  danger,  her  reputation  to  scandal,  by  traveraoK 
in  disguise  and  darkness  a  house  filled  with  aroMd 
men?  Speak  to  me,  my  fair  cousin,  in  your  own 
person.  I  am  fhmiahed  with  powers  to  protect  ny 
uncle,  Sir  Henry— to  protect  you  too,  dearest  Aliea 
even  against  the  conscouences  of  this  visionary  sod 
wild  attempt.  Speak— 1  see  where  you  are,  and,  wim 
all  my  respect,  I  cannot  submit  to  be  thus  pradsad 
upon.  Trust  mc— trust  your  coosin  Markham  with 
your  hand,  and  believe  diat  he  will  die  or  place  you n 
honourable  safety." 

As  he  spoke,  he  exercised  his  eyes  as  keenly  as  pos> 
sible  to  detect  where  the  speaker  stood ;  and  it  seemn 
to  him,  that  about  three  yards  from  him  there  wast 
shadowy  form,  of  which  he  could  not  discern  evea 
the  outline,  placed  as  it  was  within  the  de»  and  pro* 
longed  shadow  thrown  by  a  space  of  wall  intena- 
ing  betwixt  two  windows,  upon  that  aide  of  tbft 
room  from  which  the  light  wss  admitted.  He  en- 
deavoured to  calculate,  as  well  as  he  oouid,  the  do- 
tance  betwixt  himself  and  the  object  which  he  waiOf 
ed,  under  the  impression,  that  if,  bv  even  iiaing  a 
slight  degree  of  compulsion,  he  could  detach  his  be- 
loved Alice  from  the  confederacy  into  which  be  sap- 
posed  her  father's  seal  for  the  cause  of  royalty  bad 
engaged  her,  he  would  be  rendering  them  both  tht 
most  essential  favour.  He  could  not  indeed  bnte(» 
elude,  that  however  succeaifully  the  plot  .which  ai 
conceived  to  be  in  agitation  had  proceeded  r~^~^ 
the  timid  Bletson,  the  stupid  Desboro — '^  ' 
crazy  Harrison,  there  was  little  doubt  \ 
their  artifice  must  necessaiily  bring  shs 
ger  on  those  engaged  in  it. 

It  must  also  oe  remembered,  that  Everard's  amt' 
tion  to  his  cousin,  although  of  the  most  renacdU 
and  devoted  character,  partook  lesa^of  the  distsat 
veneration  which  a  lover  of  thoae  oaya  enterlaiael 
for  the  lady  whom  he  worshipped  with  humble  difr 
dence,  than  of  the  fond  and  familiar  feelings  whidit 
brother  entertains  towards  a  younger  sister,  wfaoaiki 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  guide,  advise^>nd  eieaa 
some  degree  to  control.  So  kindly  and  intimate  w 
been  their  intercourse,  that  he  had  Utile  more  beaft- 
tion  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  her  proMgrena  in  thedas* 
gerous  course  in  which  she  seemed^lo  be  ei 
even,  at  the  risk  of  giving  her  momwiniy  i 


1  proceeded  agasMt 
»boroug:fa,  and  dw 
oubt  that  at  leaga 
ig  shame  and  dtf- 
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lan  ht  woald  have  had  in  anatching  her  from  a  tot- 
»nt  or  conflagration,  at  the  chance  of  hurting  her  bv 
le  violence  ol  his  grasp.  All  thia  passed  throuah 
ia  mind  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute;  and  ne 
isolved  at  all  events  to  detain  her  on  the  spot,  and 
>rnpeK  if  possible,  an  explanation  from  her. 
With  thts  purpose,  Everard  again  conjured  his 
rasin,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to  give  up  this  idle 
nd  dangerous  mummery;  and  lending  an  accurate 
ir  to  her  answer,  endeavoured  from  the  sound  to 
alculate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  disunce  between 
lem. 

*'  I  am  not  she  for  whom  you  take  me,"  said  the 
oice ;  *'  and  dearer  regards  than  aught  connected 
rich  her  life  or  death,  bid  me  warn  you  to  keep  alooC 
nd  leave  this  place." 

"Not  till  I  nave  convinced  yon  of  yonr  childish 
»lly,"  said 'the  Colonel,  spriniging  forward,  and  en- 
eavouring  to  catch  hold  of  ner  who  spoke  to  him. 
tut  no  female  form  was  within  his  grasp.  On  the 
ODtrary,  he  was  met  by  a  shock  which  could  come 
vih  no  woman's  arm,  and  which  was  rude  enough 
>  atreech  him  on  his  back  on  the  floor.  At  the  same 
ime  he  felt  the  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat,  and  his 
ands  so  completely  mastered,  that  not  the  slightest 
efenoe  remained  to  him. 

"  A  cry  for  assistance,"  said  a  voice  near  him^  but 
lOt  that  which  he  had  hitherto  heard,  "  will  be  stifled 
n  your  blood !— No  harm  is  meant  you— be  wise,  and 
e  silent." 

The  fear  of  death,  which  Everard  had  often  braved 
n  the  fleld  of  battle,  became  more  intense  as  he  felt 
liniself  in  the  hands  of  unknown  assassins,  and  to- 
all  v  devoid  of  all  means  of  defence.  The  shaip  poin  t 
f  the  sword  pricked  his  bare  throat,  and  the  foot  of 
lim  who  held  it  was  upon  his  breast.  He  felt  as  if  a 
ingle  thrust  would  put  an  end  to  life,  and  all  the 
ieverish  joys  and  sorrows  which  agitate  us  so  strange- 
y,  and  from  which  we  are  yet  so  reluctant  to  part, 
^at^ge  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead 
-his  heart  throbbed,  as  if  it  would  bunt  from  its 
ionfinement  in  the  bosom— he  experienced  the  agony 
vhich  fear  imposes  on  the  brave  man,  acute  in  pro- 
K»riion  to  that  which  pain  inflicts  when  it  subdues  the 
obust  and  healthv. 

**  Cousin  Alice,"— he  attempted  to  speak,  and  the 
(Word*s  point  pressed  his  throat  yet  more  closely, 
-**  Cousin,  let  me  not  be  murdered  in  a  mannet  so 
earful!" 

**I  tell  you,"  replied  the  voice,  **that  you  speak  to 
»iie  who  IS  not  here ;  but  your  life  is  not  aimed  at. 
irovided  you  swear  on  vour  failh  as  a  Christian,  and 
'our  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  conceal 
vbat  has  happened,  whether  from  the  people  beIow» 
If  fVom  anyi other  person.  On  this  condition  you  may 
iae ;  and  if  you  seek  her.  you  will  find  Alice  Lee  at 
foceline's  eottage  in  the  forest" 

*'  Since  I  may  not  help  myself  otherwise^"  said 
Sverard,  ^'  I  swear,  as  I  have  a  sense  of  religion  and 
lODOur,  1  will  say  nothing  of  this  violence,  nor  make 
my  search  after  those  who  are  concerned  in  it." 

For  that  we  care  nothing,"  said  the  voice.  "Thon 
last  an  example  how  well  thou  mayst  catch  mischief 
m  thy  own  part ;  but  we  are  in  case  to  defy  (bee.  Rise 
indtegpne!" 

The  foot,  the  swordVpoint;  were  withdrawn,  and 
Sverard  was  about  to  start  up  hastily,  when  the 
oice,  in  the  same  softness  or  tone  which  disrin- 
luisbed  it  at  first,  said,  "No  haste— cold  and  bare 
teel  is  yet  around  thee.  Now— now— now— [the 
rords  djrini;  away  as  at  a  distance]— thou  art  free. 
to  secret  and  be  safe." 

Markham  Everard  arose,  and,  in  rising,  embar- 
Btsed  bis  feet  with  his  own  swoid,  which  he  had 
Iropped  when  springing  forward,  as  ne  supposed,  to 
ly  hold  of  his  fair  cousin.  He  snatched  it  up  in 
laste,  and  as  his  hand  clasped  the  hilt,  hiseourage, 
rhicn  had  given  way  under  the  apprehension  of  in- 
fant death,  began  to  return;  he  considered,  with 
Imost  his  uaunl  composure,  what  was  to  be  done 
nxt.  Deeply  affronted  at  the  disgrace  which  he  had 
Detained,  he  questioned  for  an  instant  whether  he 
iQght  to  keep  his  extorted  promise,  or  should  not 
•iper  aummon  aasiaiancs^  and  make  haste  to  disco- 


ver and  seize  those  who  had  been  rscently  en^agsd 
in  such  violence  on  his  person.  But  these  persona^ 
be  they  who  they  would,  had  had  his  life  in  tliair 
power— he  had  pledged  his  word  in  ransom  of  it— and 
what  was  more,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  hia  beloved  Alice  was  a  confidant,  at  least; 
if  not  an  actor,  in  the  confederacy  whiich  had  cbuii 
bofiled  him.  -  Tnis  prepossession  determined  his  con- 
duct ;  for,  though  angry  at  supposing  she  must  haw 
been  accessory  to  his  personal  ill-treatment,  he  could 
not  in  any,  event  ^ink  of  an  instant  search  through 
the  mansion,  which  might  have  comprotnised  her 
safety^  or  that  of  his  uncle.  "  But  I  will  to  the  hut," 
he  said— "I  will  instantly  to  the  hut,  ascertain  her 
ahare  in  this  wild  and  dangerous  confederacy,  and 
snatch  her  from  ruin,  if  it  be  possible." 

As,  under  the  influence  of  the  resolution  which  ha 
had  formed,  Everard  groped  his  way  through  the  gal- 
lery, and  regained  the  veatibule,  he  heanf  his  name 
called  by  the  well-known  voice  ofWildrake.  "What 
—ho  I— holla  1— Colonel  Everard— Mark  Everard— it' 
is  dark  as  the  devil's  mouth— speak— where  are  you) 
—The  witches  are  keeping  their  hellish  sabbath  nen^ 
as  I  think.— Wlvere  are  you  7" 

"Hen,  herel*  answered  Everard.  "Crase  year 
bawling.    Turn  to  the  left,  and  you  will  ipeet  me." 

Ghiided  by  his  voice,  Wildrake  soon  appeared^,  with 
a  light  in  one  hand,  and  hia  drawn  sword  m  the 
other.  "Where  have  you  been?"  he  said—"  what  hat 
detained  you  7— Here  are  Bletson  and  the  brute  Dee 
borough  terrified  out  of  their  lives,  and  Harrison  nr 
ing mad, becauaethe  devil  will  not  be  civil  enoui^  to 
rise  to  fight  him  in  single  duello" 

"  Saw  or  heard  you  nothing  as  you  came  along  f 
said  Everard. 

"Nothing,"  said  his  friend,  "excepting  thatwheo 
I  first  entered  this  cursed  ruinous  laojrrinth,  the  light 
was  struck  out  of  my  hand,  as  if  by  a  awitch;  which 
obliged  me  to  return  for  another." 
<  "  I  must  come  by  a  horse  instantly,  Wildrake,  and 
another  for  thyself;  if  it  be  possible."^ 

"  We  can  take  two  of  those  belonging  to  the  troop 
ers,"  answered  Wildrake.  "But  for, what  purpose 
should  we  run  away,  like  rats,  at  this  time  in  the  eve* 
nina 7— Is  the  house  falling? ,' 

"I  cannot  answer  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  pushing 
forward  into  a  room  where  there  were  some  remaine 
of  furniture. 

Here  tSe  cavalier  took  a  more  strict  view  of  lys  per- 
son, and  exclaimed  in  wonder,  "What  the  devil  have 
you  been  fighting  with.  Markham,  that  has  bedizened 
you  after  this  sorry  fashion  7*' 

" Fighting  1"  exclaimed  EvcraA). 

"Yes,"  replied  his  trusty  attendant,  *')  saytigh^• 
ing.    Look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror." 

He  did.  and  saw  he  waa  covered  with  dust  and 
blood.  The  latter  proceeded  from  a  scratch  which  he 
had  received  in  the  throat,  as  he  stnweled  to  extricate 
himself.  With  unaffected  alarm,  Wildrake  undkl  hie 
friend's  collar,  and  with  eager  haste  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  wound,  his  hands  trembling,  and  his  eyee 
listening  with  apprehension  for  his  benefactor's  fife. 
When,  in  spite  or  Everard*s  opposition,  \{c  had  exa- 
mined the  hurt,  and  found  it  tnfling,  he  resumed  the 
natural  wildness  of  his  character,  perhapa  the  more 
readily  that  he  had  felt  shame  in  departrag  from  i^ 
into  one  which  '^sxpressed  more  of  feeling  than  ho 
would  be  thought  to  possess. 

"If  that  be  the  devirs  work,  Mark,"  said  he,  "the 
foul  fiend's  claws  are  not  nigh  so  formidable  as  they 
are  represented  ;  but  no  one  shall  say  that  vour  blood 
has  been  shed  unrevenged,  while  Roger  Wifdrake  was 
by  your  side.  Where  left  you  this  same  imp  7  I  wUl 
bacK  to  the  field  of  fisht,  confront  him  with  my  ra- 
pier, and  were  his  nails  ten-penny  nails,  and  his  teeth 
as  long  as  those  of  a  harrow,  he  shall  render  me  rea- 
son for  the  injury  he  has  done  you." 

"Madness— madness !"  exclaimed  Everard;  **I had 
this  trifling  hurt  by  a  fall— a  basin  and  towel  will 
wipe  it  away.  Mean  while,  if  you  will  ever  do  mo 
kindness,  get  the  troop-horse's— command  them  for 
the  service  of  the  public,  in  the  name  of  his  Exctl- 
lency  the  General.  I  will  but  wash*  and  join  you  in 
an  instant  before  the  gate  " 
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^'T^eH,  I  will  MTve  /on,  Everard,  as  a  mute  seinea 
Ihd  Grand  Sienior,  without  knowing  whr  or  where- 
fon.    But  wul  you  go  without  aeong  tbeae  people 

**  Without  aeeing  anyone,"  ^aid  Everard ;  ** lose  no 
lime,  for  Ood's  sake." 

He  found  out  the  non-commiisbned  officer,  and 
demanded  the  horses  in  a  tone  of  authority,  to  which 
the  corporal  yielded  'undisputed  obedience,  as  one 
well  aware  of  Colonel  Eveirard's  military  rank  and 
eoBsequence.  So  all  was  in  a  minute  or  two  ready 
Amp  the  ezpedttion. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Mid.  and  MuaUike 

CWt  btr  •yw  to  hfMven.  and  prej 'd^ 


Klii  Btwf  Yin 

GounvKL  EvsaABD*s  departure  at  the  late  hour,  for 
x«»  it  was  then  thought,  of  seven  in  the  evening,  ex- 
cited much  speculation.  There  was  a  gathering  of 
menials  and  dependants  in  the  outer  chamber,  or  hall, 
Ant  no  one  doubted  that  his  sudden  departure  was 
dwingto  l^is  having,  as  thev  expressed  it,  "  seen  some- 
^inft*'  and  all  desired  to  know  how  a  man  of  such 
cbknowledged  courage  as  Everard,  looked  under  the 
mwe  of  a  recent  apparition.  But  he  gave  them  no 
time  to  make  comments;  for.  striding  through  the 
liaTi  wrapt  in  his  riding  suit,  he  threw  himself  onliorse- 
kack,  and  rode  furiously  through  the  Chase,  towards 
tffie  hut  of  the  keeper  JolifTe. 

It  was  the  disposition  of  Markham  Everard  to  be 
hot,  keen,  earcest  impatient,  and  decisive  to  a  flefi^ree 
of  praoipiuition.  The  acquired  habits  which  educaUon 
had  taught,  and  which  the  strong  moral  and  religious 


, J  of  his  sect  had  greatlv  strengthened,  were 

■noh  as  to  enable  him  to  conceal,  as  well  as  to  check, 
this  oonstitalional  violence,  and  to  place  him  upon  his 
guard  afi[ain8t  indulging  it  But  when  in  the  high 
Sde  oi  violent  excitation,  the  natnral  impetuosity  of 
the  young  soldier's  temper  was  sometimes  apt  to  over- 
come tbess  artificial  obstacles,  and  then,  like  a  torrent 
i»anung  over  a  wear,  it  became  more  furious,  as  if  in 
ttvenge  for  the  constrained  calm  whkh  it  had  been  for 
•ome  time  obliged  to  assume.  In  these  instances  he 
WB  accustomed  to  aee  only  that  point  to  which  his 
ifaoughts  were  bent,  and  to  move  straight  towards  it, 
whether  a  moral  object,  or  the  storming  of  ji  breach, 

S'lhout  either  calduatmg,  or  even  appoarmg  to  see, 
» diffiottlties  which  were  before  him. 
At  Mssent,  his  ruling  and  impelling  motive  was  to 
detach  his  beloved  cousin,  if  possible^  from  the  dan- 
gerous and  discreditable  machinations  in  which  he 
mpeoted  her  to  have  engaged,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  discover  that  she  really  had  no  concern  with  these 
flratagemsL  He  should  know  how  to  judge  of  that 
in  some  measure,  he  thought,  bv  finding  her  present 
vhich  he  w 


t  at  the  hut,  towards  which  he  was  now  gfiX- 

^piog.  He  had  read,  indeed,  m  some  ballad  or  min 
«trel*s  tal&  of  a  singular  deception  practised  on  a 
jealous  cia  man,  by  means  of  a  subtenranean  com- 
niinioation  between  his  house  and  thatpf  a  neighbour, 
which  the  lady  in  question  made  use  of  to  present 
herself  in  the  two  places  alternately,  with  such  speed, 
Midfio  much  address,  that,  after  repeated  experiments, 
the  dotard  was  deceived  into  the  opinion,  that  his 
wife^  and  the  lady  whp  was  so  verv  like  her,  and  to 
whom  his  neighbour  paid  so  much  attention,  were 
tfrc  different  persons.  But  in  the  present  case  there 
was  no  room  for  such  a  deception :  the  distance  was 
tpo  great,  and  as  he  took  by  much  ^le  nearest  way 
UQta  the  castle,  and  rode  fuU  speed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, he  knew,  for  his  cousin,  who  was  a  timorous 
Mrsewoman  even  by  daylight,  to  have  gothome  be£a» 


bim. 


r  father  might  indeed  be  displeased  at  his  inter- 
ference; but  what  title  had  he  to  be  so?— Was  not 
Alios  Lee  the  near  relation  of  his  blood,  the  dearest ^ 
object  of  his  heart  and  would  he  now  abstain  from  an 
effort  to  save  her  from  the  consequences  of  a  silly  and 
wild  conspiracy,  because  the  old  knight's  spleen  might 
be  awakened  by  Everard' s  makinghis  appearance  at 
uioir  present  dwellmg  c<jntrary  to  his  commands? 
Ko  He  would  endure  the  old  man's  hacsh  languagOb 


autuunn  wind,  which 


as  he  endured  the  blast  of  1    ,         _ 
was  howling  around  him,  and  swinging  the  _ 

branches  of  the  trees  under  which  be  passed,  hot 
could  not  oppose,  or  even  retard,  his  journey. 

If  he  found  itol  Alices  as  he  had  reason  to  bchsts 
she  would  be  absent,  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  himself  he 
would  explain  what  he  had  wi  tnessed.  However  she 
might  have  become  accessory  to  the  juggling  trieb 
performed  at  Woodstock,  he  could  not  diii  think  ii 
was  without  her  father's  knowledge,  so  severe  a  jud0» 
was  the  old  knight  of  female  propnety,  and  so  strict  aa 
assertor  of  female  decorum.  He  would  take  the  saiae 
opportunity,  he  thought,  of  stating  to  him  the  weU- 
mounded  hopes  he  entertained,  that  his  dweUing  at 
the  Lodge  might  be  prolonged,  and  the  sequestraion 
removed:  from  the  royal  mansionland. 


domains,  faf 
nd  apeciasof  io- 
»rted  tA  to  sow 


other  means  than  those  of  the  absurd  i 
timidation  which  seemed  to  be  resort 
them  ttom  thence. 

AU  this  seemed  to  be  so  much  within  the  fine  oi  m 
duty  as  a  relative,  that  it  was  not  until  he  halted  ii 
the  door  of  the  ranger's  hut,  and  threw  hia  bridlo  ints 
Wildrake's  hand,  that  Bverard  recollected  the  fieiy, 
high,  and  unbending  charaeter  of  Sir  Henry  i^e^ 

ad  felt,  even  when  his  finaen  were  on  the  latch,  a 
uctance  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  ptrtmncmtoi  ms 
irritable  old  knight 

But  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  Bevi^  whs 
had  already  bayed  more  than  once  from  a-xthia  the 
Lodge,  was  growing  impatient,  and  Everard  bad  bol 
just  time  to  bid  WildrBke  hoki  the  horses  nntd  hs 
should  send  Joceline  to  his  assistance,  when  old  Joat 
unpinned  the  door,  to  demand  who  was  witboat  at 
that  time  of  the  night  To  have  attempted  ainr  thiag 
like  an  explanation  with  poor  dame  Joan,  woold  have 
been  quite  hopeless ;  the  Colon^  therefore^  put  bs 
gently  aside,  and  shaking  himself  loose  from  the  bow 
she  had  laid  on  his  cloak,  entered  the  kitchen  of  Joee- 
line's  dwelling.  Beyis^  who  had  advaaoed  to  si^iport 
Joan  in  her  opposition,  humbled  his  lioo-pon,  widi 
that  wonderful  instinct  which  makes  his  race  re- 
member so  long  those  with  whom  they  hava  ban 
famihar,  and  acknowledged  his  master's  relative,  he 
doing  homage  in  his  fashion,  with  his  head  and  tad. 

Colonel  Everard,  more  uncertain  in  his  panoas 
every  moment  aa  the  necessity  of  its  executioa  mew 
near,  stole  over  the  6oor  like  one  who  treada  m  a 
sick  chamber,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  interior 
apartment  with  a  slow  and   trembling 


he  would  have  withdrawn  the  curtaina  of  a  dying 
friend,  he  aaw,  within,  the  scene  which  we  are  aoaot 
to  describe. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  sat  in  a  wicker  ann;chair  by  the 
firei  He  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  nis  hoaba  ex- 
tended on  a  stooLas  if  he  were  sufftring  from  09at 
or  indisposition.  His  long  white  beard  nowvkx  ovff 
the  dark-coloured  garment,  gave  bin  moie  tae  a^ 
pearance  of  a  hermit  than  of  an  aged  aoMier  or  man  ' 
of  qualitv;  and  that  charaeter  was  inoreased  by  tfas 
deep  and  devout  attention  with  which  ha  IwHtaind 
to  a  respectable  old  man,  whose  dilapedaled  dreaa 
flbowed  still  something  of  the  clerical  habit,  and  wbov 
with  a  low,  but  full  and  deep  voice,  was  readtne  ^ 
Evening  Service  according  to  the  Church  of  Bwand. 
Alice  Lee  kneeled  at  tlie  feet  of  her  father,  aadiaadi 
the  responses  with  a  voice  that  might  have  suited  lbs 
choir  of  angels,  and  a  modest  and  aerioos  devotna, 
which  suited  the  melody  of  her  tone.  The  face  of  Jbs 
officiating  clentymaii  would  have  been  sood-ktokoK 
had  it  not  been  disfigured  with  a  black  patch  wiacK 
covered  the  left  eve  and  a  part  of  hia  face,  and  hai 
not  the  features  which  were  visible  been  marked  wiA 
the  traces  of  care  and  suftring.* 

When  Colonel  Everard  entered,  the  deigyniaa 
raised  his  finger,  as  cautioning  him  to  forbear  te 
turbing  the  divine  service  of  the  evening,  and  pointed 
to  a  seat ;  to  which^  struck  deeply  with  the  eceas  Iw 
had  witnessed,  the  intruder  stole  with  ae  l^i  a  8:9 
as  possible,  and  knelt  devoutly  down  aa  one  of  dh» 
little  congregation. 

Evereid  had  been  bred  by  his  frither  what  wm 
called  a  Puritan;  a  member  of  a  sect  who.  ia  ihs 
primitive  sense  of  the  word,  vrere  persons  that  id 
not  except  a^nct  the  doctrines  of  the  Chatthd 
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EoglaiuL  or  even  in  all  nipects  agaiDst  iuhiererchf, 
but  chienyt  dissented  (rom  it  on  the  subject  of  certain 
ceremonies,  habits,  and  forms  of  ritual,  which  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Laud, 
with  ill-timed  tenacity.  But  even  if;  from  the  habits 
of  his  father's  housa  Everard's  opinions  bed  been 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Churchy  he  must  have  been  reconciled  to  them  by  the 
regulanty  with  which  the  service  was  performed  in 
his  uncIe^s  family  at  Woodstock,  who,  during  the 
blossom  of  his  fortunes,  generally  had  a  chaplam  re- 
.  aiding  in  the  Lodge  for  that  soecial  purpose. 

Yet  deep  as  was  the  habitual  veneration  with 
which  he  beard  the  impressive  service  of  the  Church, 
Everard's  eyes  could  not  help  straying  towards  Alice, 
and  his  thoughts  wandering  to  the  purpose  of  his 
piescnce  there,    she  seemed  to  have  recogniaed  him 

St  once,  for  there  was  a  deeper  glow  than  usual  upon 
er  cheek,  her  fingers  trembled  as  they  tnmed  the 
leaves  of  her  pray erbook,  and  her  voice,  lately  as  firm 
as  it  was  melodious,  faltered  when  she  repeated  the 
lesponses.  It  appeared  to  Everard,  as  far  as  he  ooukl 
collect  bv  the  stolen  glances  which  he  directed 
towards  ner,  that  the  character  of  herbeoutv,  as  well 
•s  of  her  outward  appearance^  had  changed  with  her 
fortunes. 

The  beautiful  and  high-bom  young;  lady  had  now 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  brown  stuff 
dress  of  an  ordinary  village  maiden ;  but  what  ahe 
had  lost  in  gayety  of  appearace.  she  had  gained  as  it 
tf^med  in  dignity.  Her  beautiful  light-brown  tresses^ 
now  folded  around  her  head,  and  ot^y  curled  where 
nature  had  so  arranged  them,  gave  her  an  air  of 
simplicity,  which  did  not  exist  when  her  headdress 
showed  the  skill  of  a  curious  tire- woman.  A  light 
9  air,  with  something  of  a  humorous  expresston. 


wnich  seemed  to  be  looking  for  amusement,  had 
vanished  before  the  touch  of  aftliction,  and  a  calm 
melancholy  supplied  its  place,  which  seemed  on  the 
watch  to  administer  comfort  to  others.  Perhaps  the 
former  arch,  though  innocent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, was  uppermost  in  her  lover's  recollection, 
when  he  concluded  that  Ahce  had  acted  a  part  in  the 
disturbances  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Lodge. 
It  is  certain,  that  when  he  now  looked  upon  her,  it 
was  with  shame  for  having  nourished  sucti  a  suspi- 
cion, and  the  resolution  to  believe  rather  that  the 
devil  had  imitated  her  voice,  than  diat  a  creature, 
who  seemed  so  much  above  the  feelings  of  this 
world,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  punty  of  the  next, 
should  have  had  the  indelicacy  to  mingle  in  such 
manmuvres  as  he  himself  and  others  bad  been  sob- 
jected  to. 

These  thoughts  shot  throngh  his  mind,  in  spite  of 
Jie  impropriety  of  indulging  them  at  such  a  moment. 
The  service  now  approached  the  close ;  snd  a  good 
ienl  to  Colonel  Everard*s  surprise  as  well  as  con- 
fusion, the  officiating  priest,  in  firm  and  audible  tone, 
and  with  every  attribute  of  dignity,  prayed  to  the 
Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve  -Our  Sovereign 
Lord,  lung  Charle&  the  lawful  and  undoubted  King 
of  these  realms."  The  petition  (in  those  days  most 
dangerous)  was  pronounced  with  a  full,  raiaed,  and 
distmct  articulation,  as  if  the  priest  challenged  all 
who  heard  him  to  dissent  if  they  dared.  If  .the  le- 
publican  officer  did  not  assent  to  the  petition,  he 
thought  at  least  it  was  no  time  to  protest  sgainst  it. 

The  service  was  concluded  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  little  congregation  arose.  It  now  included 
Wildrake,  who  had  entered  during  the  latter  prayer, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  speak,  running  up  to 
the  priest,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand  most  heartily, 
swearing  at  the  same  time,  tnat  he  truly  rejoiced  to 
see  him.  The  good  clergyman  returned  the  pressure 
with  a  smile,  olroerving  he  should  have  believed  bis 
asseveration  without  an  oath.  In  the  mean  while, 
Colonel  Everaid,  approaching  his  uncle's  seat,  made 
a  deep  inclination  of  respect,  first  to  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  then  to  Alice,  whose  colour  now  spread  from  her 
check  to  her  brow  and  bosom. 

'*I  have  to  crave  your  excuse,"  said  the  Colonel 
vintfa  hesitation,  "for  having  chosen  for  my  visit, 
which  I  dare  not  hope  would  he  very  agreeable  at  any 
bme^  t  season  most  pecoliariv  unsuitable." 


"So  far  from  it,  nephew,"  answered  Sir  Heilnr, 
with  much  mora  mildness  of  manner  than  Evefwl 
had  dared  to  expect,  "  that  yoor  visits  at  other  thneH 
would  be  much  more  welcome,  had  we  the  forumo  It 
see  you  often  st  our  hours  of  worship." 

"I  hope  the  time  will  sooa  come,  sh-,  when  En» 
hshmen  of  all  sects  and  denominations,"  renliea 
Everard,  "  will  be  free  in  conscience  to  worahm  m 
common  the  great  Father^  whom  they  all  after  their 
manner  call  by  that  afieciionate  name." 

"I  hope  so  too,  nephew."  sakl  the  old  man  ia  tho 
same  unaltered  tone ;  "  and  we  will  not  a  t  present  dior 
pute,  whether  you  would  have  the  Church  of  England 
coalesce  with  the  Conventicle,  or  the  Conventicle 
conform  to  the  Church.    It  was,  I  ween,  not  to  settle 


jarring  creedi^  that  you  have  honoured  our  poor  d  weH- 
where^  ......  .      . 

^*I  should  be  hai 


to  say  the  truth,  we  dared  scarce  bafo 


log,  y 

expected  to  see  you  again,  so  coarse  was  < 
wekxmie." 

^*I  should  be  happy  to  believe,"  said  Colonel  Ev^ 
raid,  hesitating^  "  that— that— in  short  my  preoenoer 
was  not  now  so  unwelcome  here  as  on  that  occasion.** 

"Nephew."  said  Sir  Henry,  '*I  will  befranh  witk 
you.  When  yon  wei«  last  hefo,  I  thought  you  had 
stolen  from  me  a  precious  pearL  which  at  one  tiros  il 
would  have  been  my  pride  and  happinew  to  have  be- 
stowed on  you ;  but  which,  being:  such  as  you  haf« 
been  of  late,  I  would  bury  in  the  depths  of  the  eartll 
rather  tharf  give  to  your  keeping.  This  somowhai 
chafod,  as  honest  Will  says^  *  the  rash  humour  whidi 
my  mother  gave  me.'  I  thought  I  Was  robbed,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  the  robber  before  me.  I  am  mistaken 
—I  am  not  robbed ;  and  the  attempt  without  the  dee4 
I  can  pardon." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  seek  oflenoe  in  yoar  woid% 
sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "  when  their  general  pop* 
port  sounds  kmd ;  but  I  can  protest  before  Heaven. 
that  my  views  and  wishes  towards  you  and  your  fl^ 
mily  are  as  void  of  selfish,  hopes  and  selfish  end%  tm 
they  are  fraught  with  love  to  you  and  to  yours." 

Let  us  hear  them,  man ;  we  are  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  good  wishes  now-a-daysi  and  their  very 
rarity  will  make  them  welcome." 

"  1  would  willingly.  Sir  Henry;  since  you  mif^tooC 
choose  me  to^ve  you  a  more  anectionate  name,.eoii- 
vert  those  wishes  into  something  effectual  for  yoof 
comfort  Your  fate,  as  the  woridnow  stands,  isiMKi 
and,  I  fear,  like  to  be  worse." 

"  Worse  than  I  expect  itxannot  be.  Nephew,  I  d» 
not  shrink  before  my  changes  of  fortune.  I  shall 
wear  coirrser  cfothes.— I  shall  feed  on  more  ordinvy 
food,— men  will  not  doff* their  cap  to  me  as  they  wew 
wont,  when  I  was  the  great  and  the  wealthy.  What 
of  that  7  cud  Harry  Lee  loved  bis  honour  bitter  thaa 
bis  title,  his  faith  better  than  his  hind  and  loxdshipb 
Have  I  not  seen  the  30th  of  January  7  I  am  neither 
philomath  nor  astrologei: :  but  old  Will  teaches  mib, 
that  when  green  leaves  fall  winter  is  at  hand,  and  that 
darkness  wdl  come  when  the  sun  sets." 

"Bdthink  you,  sir^"  said  Colonel  E^erant,  **% 
with  jut  any  submission  asked,  any  oath  taken,  anf 
engagement  imposed,  express  or  tacit,  excepting  that 
yo  J  are  not  to  excite  disturbances  in  the  public  peacs^ 
you  can  be  restored  to  your  residence  in  the  Lodge, 
and  your  usual  fortunes  and  perquisites  ibere—I  have 
great  reason  to  hope  this  may  be  permitted,  if  iu>t  ex- 
pressly, at  least  on  sufferance." 

"  Yes,  I  understsnd  you.  I  am  to  be  treated  Kk« 
the  royal  coin,  marked  with  the  ensign  of  the  Rmnp 
to  make  it  pass  current,  although  I  am  too  old  to  hav* 
the  royal  insignia  grinded  off*  from  me.  Kinsman,  J 
will  have  none  of  this.  I  have  lived  at  the  lodge  too 
long  s  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  had  left  it  in  scorn  long 
since,  but  for  the  orders  of  one  whom  I  may  yet  Itv« 
to  do  service  to.  I  will  take  nothing  from  the  usurpers, 
be  their  name  Rump  or  Cromwell—be  they  one  devil 
cr  legion— I  will  not  take  from  them  an  old  cap  to 
cover  my  gray  hairs— a  cast  cloak  to  protect  mv  frait 
limbs  from  the  cold.  They  shall  not  say  they  navSk 
by  their  unwilling  bounty,  mcde  Ab)iaham  rich— I  will 
live,  as  I  will  die,  the  Loyal  Lee." 

"  May  I  hope  you  will  think  of  it^  sir;  and*  that  yqa 
will,  perhaps,  considering  what  alight  aubmianon  if 
asked,  give  mc  a  better  answer  7" 


WOODSTOCK. 


[Chap.  XIV. 


,'•  Sir,  if  I  retract  my  opinioii,  which  is  not  my  wont, 
yoa  shall  hear  of  it.— And  now,  cousin,  have  you  more 
to  my  1  We  keep  that  worthy  clerMyvan  in  the  outer 
iDom." 

**  Somethine  I  had  to  say— something  touchmff  my 
cousin  Alice."  said  Everard,  with  embarressment ; 
**  but  I  fear  that  the  prejudices  of  both  are  so  strong 

^  against  roe" 

^*  Sir,  I  daro  turn  my  daughter  loose  to  you— I  will 

fi  join  the  good  doctor  in  dame  Joan's  apartment. 
am  not  unwilling  that  you  should  know  that  the 
girl  hath,  in  ail  reasonable  sort,  the  exercise  of  her 
Smwili.^' 

m  f^ithdrew  and  left  the  cousins  together. 

Colonel  Everard  advanced  to  Alice,  and  was  about 
to  take  her  hand.  She  drew  back,  took  the  seat 
which  her  father  had  occupied,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  one  at  some  distance. 

"Are  we  then  so  much  estranged,  my  dearest 
Alice  ?"  he  said. 

'*  W^  will  speak  of  that  presently,"  she  replied.  "  In 
the  first  pIao&  let  me  ask  the  cause  of  your  visit  here 
at  80  bte  an  hour." 

**  You  heard,"  said  Everard,  "  what  I  stated  to  your 
lather  r 

**  I  did ;  but  that  seems  to  have  been  only  part  of 
vour  errand— something  there  seemed  to  be  which 
lapplied  particularly  to  me." 

'*It  was  a  fancy— a  strange  mistake,"  answered 
Everard.  "May  I  ask  if  you  have  been  abroad  this 
evening?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  small  tempt- 
pition  to  wander  from  my  present  home,  poor  as  it 
IS;  and  whilst  here,  I  have  iirtportant  duties  to  dis- 
charge. But  why  does  Colonel  Kverardaak  so  strange 
a  miestion  7" 

"Tell  me  in  turn,  why  your  cousin  Markham 
has  lost  the  name  of  friendship  and  kindred,  and 
even  of  some  nearer  fiaeling,  and  then  I  will  answer 
you,  Alice." 

"  It  is  soon  answered,"  she  said.  "  When  you  drew 
your  sword  against  my  father's  cause— almost  against 
his  peraon— I  studied,  more  than  I  should  have  done, 
to  find  excuse  for  you.  I  knew^  that  is,  I  thought  I 
knew,  your  hij^h  feelings  of  pubhc  duty— I  knew  the 
dnnions  in. which  j'ou  bad  been  bred  up;  and  I  said,  I 
will  not  even  for  this,  cast  him  off— ne  opposes  his 
JGng  because  he  is  4oyal  to  his  country.  You  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  great  and  concluding  tragedy 
of  the  30th  of  January;  and  it  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion,  that  Markharn  Everard  might  be  misled,  but 
could  not  be  base  or  selfish." 

**And  what  has  changed  your  opinion,  Alice  1 
who  dare,"  said  EveranJ,  reddening,  "  attach  si 
epithets  to  the  name  of  Markham  Everard  1" 

*  I  am  no  subject,"  she  said,  *'  for  exercising  your 
valour  Colonel  Everard,  nor  do  I  mean  to  oflend. 
But  you  will  find  enough  of  othen  who  will  avow, 
that  Colonel  Everard  »  truckling  to  the  us'irper 
Cromwell,  and  that  all  his  fair  pretexts  of  for- 
warding his  country's  liberties,  are  but  a  screen  for 
driving  a  bargain  with  the  successful  encroach  t, 
and  obtaining  the  best  terms  he  can  for  himself  an  1 
his  fiimily." 

"Forniyself-Never!" 

"  But  for  your  family  you  have— Yes,  I  am  well 
assured  that  you  have  pointed  out  to  the  military 
tyrant,  the  way  in  which  ne  and  bis  satraps  may  mas- 
ter the  government.  Do  you  think  my  father  or  I 
•  would  accept  an  asylum  purchased  at  the  price  of 
England's  hberty,  and  your  honour  7" 

*  Oracious  Heaven,  Alice,  what  is  this?  You 
accuse  me  of  pursuing  the  very  course  which  so  lately 
liwl  your  approbation  r 

'When  you  spoke  with  authority  of  your  father, 
and  recommended  our  submission  to  the  existing 
government,  such  as  it  was,  I  own  I  thought— that 
my  father's  rray  head  might,  without  dishonour, 
have  remained  uader  the  roof  where  it  had  so  long 
'been  sheltered.  But  did  your  father  sanction  your 
becoming  the  adviser  of  yonder  ambitious  soldier 
to  a  new*  course  of  innovation,  and  his  abettor  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  species  of  tyranny  7— 
It  ia  one  thing  to  submit  to  oppression,  another  to 


or 
such 


be  the  agent  of  tyranta— And  O,  Maikham— their 
bloodhound  I" 

"How  !  bloodhound 7— what  mean  yoo7— I  own 
it  is  true  I  could  see  with  content  the  wounds  of  this 
bleeding  country  stanched,  even  at  the  expense  d 
beholding  Cromwell,  after  his  matchless  risk  take  a 
yet  further  step  to  power— but  to  be  his  bloodkuand! 
What  is  your  meaning?" 

"It  is  false,  then?— Ah,  I  tliought  I  oooU  awev it 
had  oeen  false!" 

"What,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  it  you  askT* 

"It  is  false  that  you  are  engaged  to  betray  the  ywiqg 
King  of  Scotland?" 

"  Betray  him  1  /  betray  him,  or  any  fugitive?  N*- 
ver  I  I  would  he  were  well  out  of  England— I  wodd 
lend  him  my  aid  to  escape,  were  he  in  the  house  ai 
this  instant ;  and  think  in  acting  so  1  did  hts  enemies 
good  service,  by  preventing  their  soiling  themadvea 
with  his  blood— but  betray  him,  never!" 
* "  I  knew  it— I  was  sure  it  was  impossible.  Oh,  be 
yet  more  honest;  disengage  yourself  from  yooder 
gloomy  and  ambitious  soldier !  Shun  him  and  his 
schemes,  which  are  formed  in  ii^jostice,  and  can  only 
be  realized  in  yet  more  blood !" 
,  "  Beheve  me,"  replied  Everard,  "  that  I  choose  the 
line  of  policy  best  befitting  the  times." 

"  Choose  that,"  she  said,  "  which  best  befits  doty, 
Markham— which  best  befits  truth  and  honour.  Do 
your  duty,  and  let  Providence  decide  the  rest.  — Fare- 
well! we  tempt  my  father's  patience  too  far— foa 
know  his  temper-farewell,  Markham." 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  ha 
lips,  and  left  the  apartment.  A  silent  bow  to  hts 
uncle,  and  a  sign  to  Wildrake,  whom  he  found  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  cabin,  were  the  onlv  tokens  of  recog- 
nition exhibited,  and  leaving  the  nut,  he  was  soon 
mounted,  and,  with  his  companion,  advanced  on  hts 
return  to  the  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Deedi  are  done  on  earth. 
Which  have  their  puniahment  ere  the  earth 
Upon  the  perpetralora.    Be  it  the  workiny 
or  the  remorae-atirr'd  fancy,  or  the  Tiaion, 
Diatincl  and  real,  of  unearthly  beinf. 
All  afes  witnea*.  that  beatde  the  coucli 
or  the  rell  homicide  oft  lUlka  Uio  fhoet 
or  him  he  alew,  and  ahowa  Uie  ahadowy  woand. 

OU 

EvERAan  had  come  to  Joceline's  hot  as  fast  at 
horse  could  bear  him,  and  with  the  same  impetuooitf 
of  purpose  as  of  speed.  He  saw  no  choice  in  tha 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  fell  in  his  own  imsginatioo 
the  strongest  right  to  direct,  and  even  rer^rove.  has 
cousin,  beloved  as  she  was.  on  account  of  the  aai»- 
gerous  machinations  with  which  she  appeared  to  have 
connected  herself.  He  returned  slowly,  and  in  a  irery 
diflerent  mood. 

Not  only  had  Alice,  prudent  as  beautiful,  appeared 
completely  fi'ee  from  the  weakness  of  conduct  which 
seemed  to  give  him  some  authority  over  her,  but  ber 
views  of  policy,  if  less  practicable,  were  bo  modk 
more  direct  and  noble  than  his  own,  as  led  him  to 
question  whether  he  had  not  compromised  hioioelf 
too  rashly  with  Cromwell  even  although  the  slate  of 
the  country  was  so  greatly  divided  and  torn  by  fac* 
tion^  that  the  promouon  of  the  General  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  executive  government  seemed  the  only 
chance  of  escaping  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
more  exalted  and  purer  sentiments  of  Alice  lowered 
him  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  though  unshaken  io  his 
opinion,  that  it  were  better  the  vessel  should  be  ateer- 
ed  by  a  pilot  having  no  good  tide  to  the  office,  thaa 
that  she  should  run  upon  the  breakera^.he  felt  that  he 
was  not  espousing  the  most  direct,  manly,  and  diat» 
terested  side  of  the  question. 

As  he  rode  on.  immersed  in  these  unpleasant  ooo- 
templations,  and  considerably  lessened  in  his  own 
esteem  by  what  had  happened,  Wildrake,  who  rods 
by  his  side,  and  was  no  inend  to  long  silence,  tye^sae 
to  enter  into  conversation.  "  I  have  been  thinkwa, 
Mark,"  said  he,  "  that  if  you  and  I  had  biBco  odOP 
ed  to  the  bar— as,  by  the  by,  has  been  in  danger 
of  happening  to  ma  m  more  aenaes  than  odo-^  ma. 
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kad  we  become  barristera,  I  would  have  had  the 
letter  oiled  tongue  of  the  two— the  &irer  art  of  per- 
niasion." 

•* Perhaps  so,"  replied  Everard,  "though  I  never 
leard  thee  use  any,  save  to  induce  a  usurer  to  lend 
iiee  money,  or  a  tavemer  to  abate  a  reckoning." 

**And  yet  this  day,  or  rather  night.  I  could  have,  as 
:  think,  made  a  conquest  which  oamed  you." 

**  Indeed  T'  sakl  the  Colonel,  becoming  attentive. 

"Why,  look  you,"  said  Wildrake,  "it  was  a  main 
object  With  you  to  induce  Mistress  Alice  Lee— by  Hea- 
ven, she  is  an  exquisite  creature— I  approve  of  your 
aste,  Mark— 1  any  you  desire  to  persuade  her,  and 
he  stout  old  Trpian  her  father,  to  consent  to  return 

0  the  Lodge,  and  live  there  quietly,  and  under  conni- 
vance, like  gentlefolk,  instead  of  lodging  in  a  hut 
lardiv  fit  lo  harbour  a  Tom  of  Bedlam." 

"Tnou  art  right;  such,  indeed,  was  a  great  part  of 
QV  object  in  this  visit,"  answered  Everard. 

But,  perhap^  you  also  expected  to  visit  there 
oarselr,  and  so  keep  watch  over  pretty  Mistress  Lee 
-ehr 

"I  never  entertained  so  selfish^  thought,"  said 
Cverard ;  **  and  if  this  nocturnal  disturbance  at  the 
nansion  were  explained  and  ended,  I  would  instantly 
ake  my  detmrture." 

"  Your  friend  Noll  would  expect  something;  more 
rom  you,"  said  Wildrake^"  he  would  expect,  m  case 
he  knight's  reputation  for  loyaltj^  should  draw  anv  of 
iir  poor  exiles  and  wanderera  about  the  Lodge,  that 
on  should  be  on  the  watch,  and  readv  to  snap  them, 
n  a  word— as  far  as  I  can  understand  his  long-winded 
peechea— he  would  have  Woodstock  a  trap,  your  uncle 
.od  his  pretty  daughter  the  bait  of  toasted  cheese- 
raving  your  Chloe  8  pardon  for  the  comparison— you 
he  spring-fall  which  should  bar  their  escape— his 
^rdship  himself  being  the  great  grimalkin  to  whom 
hey  are  to  be  given  over  to  be  devoured." 

"Dared  Cromwell  mention  this  to  thee  in  express 
erms7"  said  Everard,  pulling  up  his  horse,  and  stop- ' 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  road. 

''Nay,  not  in  express  terms,  which  I  do  not  believe 
le  ever  used  in  his  life— you  might  as  well  expect  a 
runken  man  to  go  straight  forward:  but  he  insi- 
Luated  as  much  to  me,  and  indicated  that  you  might 
'eserve  well  of  him— Gadzo— the  damnable  proposal 
ticks  in  my  throat— by  betraying  our  noble  and  right- 
id  Kins,  [here  he  pulled  off  his  bat,]  whom  God  grant 
9  health  and  wealth  long  to  reign,  as  the  worthy 
lergyman  says,  though  I  fear  just  now  his  Majestv 

1  both  sick  and  sorry,  and  never  a  penny  in  his  poucn 
a  boot." 

"  This  tallies  with  what  Alice  hinted."  said  Everard ; 
'  but  h^w  could  she  know  it?  didst  tnou  give  her  any 
;int  of  such  a  thing?" 

**I?"  replied  the  cavalier,  "*!,  who  never  saw 
distress  Alice  in  my  life  till  to-night,  and  then  only 
yr  an  instant— zooks,  man,  how  is  that  possible  7" 

"True."  replied  Everard.  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
Lt  length  he  spoke— "I  should  call  Cromwell  to  ac- 
ount  for  his  bad  opinion  of  me:  for,  even  though 
ivt  seriously  expressed,  but,  as  I  am  convinced  it 
vas,  with  the  sole  view  of  proving  you,  and  perhaps 
nyself,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  misconstruction  to  be 
eeented." 

"I'll  carry  a  cartel  for  you,  with  all  my  heart  and 
oul"  said  wildrake ;  "  and  turn  out  with  his  godli- 
tees  s  second  with  as  good  will  as  I  ever  drank  a 
llassofsack." 

"Pshaw,"  replied  Everard.  "  those  in  bis  high  place 
ighr  no  single  combats.— But  tell  me,  Roger  Wild- 
akeL  didst  thou  thyself  thmk  me  capable  of  the  false- 
lood  and  treachery  implied  in  such  a  message  ?" 

"11"  exclaimed  Wildrake.— "  Mark  ham  Everard, 
ou  have  been  my  early  friend,  my  constant  benefac- 
or.  When  Colcnester  was  reduced,  you  saved  me 
rom  the  gallows,  and  since  that  thou  hast  twenty 
imes  saved  me  from  starving.  But,  by  Heaven,  if  I 
bought  you  eapable  of  such  villany  as  your  General 
ecommended,— by  yonder  blue  sky,  and  all  the  works 
•f  creation  which  it  bends  over,  I  wouki  stab  you  with 
ay  own  hand  I" 

^  Death,"  replied  Everard,  "I shodld  inde^  deserve, 
tat  not  from  you,  perhaps ;— but  fioitunately,  I  caaoot, 
Vou  V. 


if  I  would,  be  guilty  of  the  treachery  you  would  punialL 
Know  that  ihad  this  day  secret  notice,  and  from 
Cromwell  himself,  that  the  young  man  has  escaped 
by  sea  from  Bristol." 

"  Now,  God  Almighty  be  blessed,  who  protected 
him  through  so  many  dangers!"  exclaimed  Wild- 
rake.—"  Huzxa  !— Up  hearts,  cavaliers  I— Hey  for  ca- 
valiers !— God  bless  King  Charies !— Moon  and  stars,  . 
catch  my  hat !"— and  he  threw  it  up  as  high  as  ha 
could  into  the  air.  The  celestial  bodies  which  he  in- 
voked did  not  receive  the  present  despatched  to  them ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  scabbard,  an 
old  gnaried  oak  became  a  second  time  the  receptacle 
of  a  waif  and  stray  of  loyal  enthusiasm.  Wildrake 
looked  rather  foolish  at  the  circumstance,  and  hia 
friend  took  the  opportunity  of  admonishing  him. 

"  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  bear  thee  so  like  a  school- 
boy?" 

'^  Why,"  sakl  Wildrake, "  I  have  but  sent  a  Puritan's 
hat  upon  a  loyal  errand.  I  laugh  to  think  how  many* 
of  the  schoolboys  thou  talk'st  of  will  be  cheated  into 
climbing  the  pollard  next  year,  expecting  to  find  the 
nest  of  some  unknown  bird  in  yonder  unmeasured 
margin  offelL" 

"  Hush  now,  for  God's  sake,  and  let  us  apeak  calm- 
ly," said  Everard.  "Charles  has  escaped,  and  I  am 
{pad  of  it  I  would  willingly  have  seen  him  on  his 
ether's  throne  by  composition,  but  not  by  the  force  of 
the  Scottish  army,  and  the  mcensed  and  vengeful 
royalists" 

**  Master  Markham  Everard,"  began  the  cavalier, 
interrupting  him 

"  Nay,  hush,  dear  Wildrake,"  said  Everard ;  **  let 
us  not  dispute  a  point  on  which  we  cannot  agree ;  and 

five  me  leave  to  go  on.— I  say,  since  the  young  mmi 
as  escaped.  Cromwell's  oflensive  and  injurious  sti- 
puladon  falls  to  the  around ;  and  I  see  not  why  my 
uncle  and  his  family  should  not  again  enter  their  own 
house,  under  the  same  terms  of  connivance  ss  many- 
other  royalists.  What  may  be  incuntbent  on  me  is 
different,  nor  can  I  determine  my  course  until  I  have 
an  interview  with  the  General,  which,  as  I  think,  will 
end  in  his  confessing  that  he  threw  in  this  offensive 
proposal  to  sound  uslwth.  It  is  much  in  his  manner ; 
for  ne  is  blunt,  and  never  sees  or  feels  the  punctilious 
honour  which  the  gallants  of  the  day  stretch  to  such 
delicacv 

"I'll  acquit  him  of  having  any  punctilio  about  him,'* 
said  Wildrake,  "either  touching  honour  or  honesty.~ 
Now,  to  come  back  to  where  we  started.— Supposing 
you  were  not  to  reside  in  person  at  the  Lodge,  and  to 
forbear  even  visiting  there,  unless  on  invitation,  when 
such  a  thing  can  be  brou^nt  about,  I  tell  you  frankly. 
I  think  your  uncle  and  his  daughter  might  be  induced 
to  come  back  to  the  Lodge,  and  reside  there  as  ususL 
At  least  the  clergyman,  that  worthy  old  cock,  gave 
me  to  hope  as  much." 

"He  had  been  hasty  in  bestowing  his  confidenqe," 
said  Everard. 

"True,"  replied  Wildrake;  "he  confided  in-  me  at 
once ;  for  he  instantly  saw  my  regard  for  the  church. 
I  thank  Heaven  I  never  passed  a  clergyman  in  his 
canonicals  without  pulling  my  hat  on— (and  thoii 
knowest,  the  most  desperate  duel  I  ever  fought  was 
mth  young  Grayless  of  the  Inner  Temple,  for  taking 
the  wall  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bunce)— Ah,  I  can  gain 
a  chaplain's  ear  instantly.  Gadzuoka,  they  know 
whom  they  have  to  trust  to  in  such  a  ona  as  I." 

"  Dost  thou  think,  then,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "or 
rather  does  this  clergyman  think,  that  if  they  were 
secure  of  intrusion  from  me,  the  family  would  return 
to  the  Lodge,  supposing  the  intruding  commissioners 
gone,  snd  this  nocturnal  disturbance  explained  and 
inded?" 

"The  old  Knight,"  answered  Wildrake,  "may  bo 
wrought  upon  by  the  Doctor  to  return,  if  he  is  secum 
against  intrusion.  As  for  disturbances,  the  stout  old 
boy,  80  far  as  I  can  learn  in  two  minutea'  converaa- 
tioUi  laughs  at  all  this  turmoil  as  the  work  of  mere 
imagination,  the  consequence  of  the  remorse  of  their 
own  evil  consciences:  and  says  that  goblin  or  devO 
was  never  heard  of  at  Woodstock,  untilil  became  the 
residenoeof  such  men  as  they,  who  Knve  nowusuiped 
the  possession." 
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**  There  is  more  than  imaguMtion  in  ixJ*  nid  Eto- 
nrd.  "  I  have  personal  reason  to  know  there  is  some 
conspiracy  carrying  on,  to  render  the  house  untenable 
by  the  Commissioners.    I  acquit  my  uncle  of  acoes- 

ron  to  such  a  silly  trick ;  bat  I  must  see  it  ended  ere 
can  agree  to  his  and  my  cousin's  residing  where 
■och  a  confederacy  exists;  for  they  are  likely  to  be 
considered  as  the  contrivers  of  such  prankB,  be  the 
«  actual  agent  ><¥ho  he  may." 

*'  Wi^h  leverence  to  your  better  aoquaintanoe  with 
Xhe  gentleman,  Everard,  I  should  rather  suspect  the 
old  rather  of  Puritans  (I  beg  your  pardon  again)  has 
something  to  do  with  the  business;  and  if  so,  Lucifer 
vail  never  look  near  the  true  old  Knight's  beaid,  nor 
abide  a  glance  of  yonder  maiden's  innocent  blueeyea. 
I  will  uphold  them  as  safe  as  pure  gold  in  a  miaer's 
chest."  • 

"  Sawest  thou  aught  thyself  which  makes  thee  think 

"  Not  a  quill  of  ^he  devil's  pinion  saw  I,"  replied 
Wildrake.  He  supposes  himself  too  secure  of  an  old 
.  cavalier,  who  must  steal,  hang,  or  drown,  in  the  long 
nm,  so  he  givpa  himself  no  trouble  to  look  after  the 
assured  booty.  But  I  heard  the  serving-fellows  prate 
q{  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  though  their 
tales  were  confused  enough,  yet  if  there  was  any  truth 
among  them  at  all,  I  should  say  the  devil  must  have 
been  m  the  dance.— But,  halloo !  here  cornea  some 
one  upon  us. — Stand,  friend— who  art  thoul" 

**A  poor  daylabourer  in  the  great  work  of  Eng- 
land—Joseph Tomkins  by  name— Secretary  to  a  godly 
and  well-endowed  leader  in  this  poor  Chnstiaa  army 
of  England,  called  General  Harrison." 

"what  news,  Master  Tomkins 7"  said  Everard; 
"and  why  are  you  on  the  road  at  this  late  hourl" 

"I  Gpeak  to  the  worthy  Colonel  Everard.  aa  I 
judge r'  said  Tomkins:  "^and  truly  I  am  glad  of 
meeting  your  honour.  Heaven  .knows,  I  need  such 
assistance  as  yours.— Oh,  worthy  Master  Everard  I 
;— Here  has  been  a  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  a  break- 
ing of  vials,  and  a  pouring  forth,  and" 

^*  Prithee,  tell  me,  in  brief,  what  is  the  matter- 
where  is  thy  master— and,  in  a  word,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

*'  My  master  is  close  by,  parading  it  in  the  little 
meadow,  beside  the  hugeous  oak,  which  is  called  by 
the  name  of  the  late  Man ;  ride  but  two  steps  for- 
ward, and  you  may  see  him  walking  swiftly  to  and 
'  fro,  advanang  all  the  while  the  naked  weapon." 

Upon  proceeding  as  directed,  but  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  they  descried  a  man,  whom  of  course 
they  concluded  must  be  Harrison,  walking  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  King's  oak,  as  a  sentiiiel  under  arms,  but 
with  more  wildness  of  demeanour.  The  tramp  of  the 
horses  did  not  escape  his  ear;  and  tKey  heard  him  call 
out,  as  if  at  the  head  of  the  brig^ade— "  Lower  pikes 
against  cavalry !— Here  comes  Pnnce  Rupen— Stand 
fast,  and  you  shall  turn  them  aside,  as  a  bull  would 
tost  a  cur-dog.— Lower  your  pikes  still,  my  hearts^ 
the  end  secured  against  your  fool-^own  on  your 
right  knee,  front  rank— spare  not  for  the  spoiling  of 
your  blue  aprons.- Ha— Zerobabel— ay,  that  is  the 
word!"  .  '•    f 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  about  whom  or  what  is 
,  he  talking?"  said  Everard;  "wherefore  does  he  go 
about  with  his  weapon  drawn  1" 

"Truly,  sir,  when  aught  disturbs  niy  master  Gene- 
ral Harriso^,  he  is  something  rapt  in  the  spirit,  and 
conceives  that  he  is  commanding  a  reserve  of  pikes 
at  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon— and  for.  his  wea- 

§)n,  alack,  worthv  sir,  wherefore  should  he  keep 
heffield  steel  in  calves'  leather  when  there  are  fienda 
10  be  combated— incarnate  fiends  on  earth,  and 
raging  infernal  fiends  under  the  earth  1" 

This  is  intolerable,"  said  Everard.    "Listen  to 

n,  Tomkins.  Thou  art  not  now  in  the  pulpit,  and 
esire  none  of  thy  preaching  language.  1  know 
ihou  canst  speak  intelligibly  when  thou  art  so  minded. 
Remember,  I  may  serve  or  harm  thee ;  and  as  you 
hope  or  iear  any  thing  on  my' part,  answer  straight- 
fcrward— What  has  happened  to  drive  out  thy  mas- 
ter to  the  wild  wood  at  this  time  of  night?" 

*  Forsooth,  worthy  and  honoured  sir,  I  will  apeak 
with  tne  orecision  I  may.    True  it  is,  and  of  verity, 


that  the  breath  of  man,  which  is  ia  hw  noacm^  gMk 
forth  and  retumelh" »-  ,  „    , 

"Hark  you,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everard,  **  takecaia 
where  you  ramble  in  your  oorrespondence  with  me. 
Vou  have  heard  how  at  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar  ia 
Scotland,  the  General  himself  held  a  pistol  to  ths 
head  orLietitenant  Hewcroed,  threatening  to  shoot 
him  through  the  brain  if  he  did  not  give  up  holdmf 
forth,  and  put  hia  squadron  in  tine  to  tne  front.  TtkM 
care,  sir." 

"  Verily,  the  lieutenant  then  chai>^  with  an  eraa 
and  unbroken  order,"  said  Tomkma,  "and  bore  a 
thousand  plaxls  and  bonnets  over  th«  beach  befioia 
him  into  the  sea.  Neither  shall  I  pretermit  or  posi* 
pone  your  honour's  commands^  but  apeadHy  obcf 
thenn,  and  that  v^ithout  delay." 

**  Go  to,  fellow ;  thou  knoweat  what  I  would  have^" 
said  Everard ;  "  speal^  at  once— I  j(no  w  thou  canst  if 
thou  wilt  .  Tniaty  Tomkina  is  betlSr  known  than  hi 
thinks  for."  .    ,   . 

"  Worthy  nr,"  said  Tomkina,  in  a  much  lees  pcn- 
phrastic  style,  *'I  will  obey  your  worship  aa  far  aa  ihi 
spirit  will  permit.  Truly  it  was  not  an  boor  sioc^ 
when  my  worehipful  master  being  at  uUe  with  Mas* 
tcr  Bibbet  and  myself  not  to  mentk>n  the  worahiptt 
Master  Bletson  and  Colonel  Desborough,  and  beboU 
there  waa  a  vx>Unt  knocking  at  the  gaik  aa  of  oae 
in  haste.  Now,  of  a  certainty,  so  much  had  oar 
household  been  haraased  with  witchea  and  apirii% 
and  other  objects  of  sound  and  sight,  that  the  saa- 
tinels  could  not  be  brought  to  abide  upon  their  jkmu 
without  doors,  and  it  was  only  by  provision  othtd 
and  strong  liquore  that  we  were  able  to  maintaia  a 
guard  of  three  men  in  thehalL  who  nevertheJesa  ven- 
tured not  to  open  the  door,  lest  they  ahould  be  8ur> 
prised  with  aome  of  the  goblina  wherewith  their 
imaginations  wer^  overwhelmed.  And  they  beasi 
the  Knocking,  which  increased  until  it  seemed  that 
the  door  was  well  nigh  about  to  be  beaten  dawnl 
Worthy  Master  Bibbet  was  a  little  overoome  with 
liquor,  (as  is  his  fashion,  good  man.  about  this  time  of 
the  evening^  not  that  he  is  in  the  least  given  to  efarie- 
ty,  but  simply,  that  since  the  Scottish  campaiKB  ha  * 
hath  had  a  perpetual  ague,  which  obliges  him  ao  to 
nourif^  his  frame  against  the  damps  of  tbe  aight : 
wherefore,  as  it  is  well  known  to  your  boaour  that  I 
discharge  the  office  of  a  &ithful  servant,  as  well  to 
Major-General  Harrison,  and  the  other  commiaioA- 
ers,  as  to  my  just  and  lawful  master,  Colonel  Deflb»> 

"I  know  all  that.— And  now  that  tbou  art  tmated 
by  both.  I  pray  to  heaven  thou  mayat  merit  the  tmac,* 
said  Colonel  Everard. 

"And  devoutly  do  I  pray,"  aaki  Tomkina,  '*tbal 
your  worshipful  prayere  may  be  answered  with  &- 
vour ;  for  certainly  to  be,  and  to  be  called  and  en- 
titled, Honest  Joe,  and  trusty  Tomkins^  is  to  ne 
more  than  ever  would  be  an  Earl'a  title,  were  such 
things  to  be  granted  anew  in  thia  regenerated  i 
meat." 

"Well,  go  on— go  on— or  if  thoa  dallieat  _ 

longer,  I  will  make  bold  to  dispute  the  article  of  ^ 

honesty.    I  like  short  tales,  sir^  and  doubt  what  is 
told  with  a  lon^  unnecessary  tram  of  words." 

"  Well  good  sir,  be  not  hasty.  As  I  said  before,  tfai 
doore  rattled  till  you  would  have  thought  the  knock- 


ing waa  reiterated  in  every  room  of  the  Pahaoe.  'i)m 
bell  rung  out  for  company,  though  we  could  not  fiad 
that  any  one  tolled  the  clapper,  and  thesruarda  let  off 


their  firelocks,  merely  because  the$r  knew  not  what 
better  to  do.  So,  Master  Bibbet  being  as  I  8aad,«an- 
susceptible  of  his  duty.  I  went  down  with  my  poor 
rapier  to  the  door,  ana  demanded  who  waa  therei 
and  I  was  answered  in  a  voice  which,  I  must  a^ 
was  much  like  another  voica  (hat  it  was  one  wantiai 
Major-General  Harrison.  So,  as  it  was  then  lal^ 
1  answered  mildly,  that  General  Harriaon  was  k^ 
taking  himself  to  his  rest,  and  that  any  who  wishal 
to  speak  to  him  must  return  on  the  morrow  momiaft 
for  that  after  nightfall  the  door  of  the  Palaoa,  bciaf 
in  the  room  of  a  garrison,  would  be  opened  to  aooaa 
So  the  voice  replied,  and  bid  me  open  direetj^,  with- 
out which  he  would  blow  the  folding  leaves  of  th» 
door  into  the  middle  of  the  hall.   And  theiewiiJMl 
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ke  none  reoommenool,  that  we  thought  the  house 
irould  have  fallen ;  and  I  was  in  some  measure  con- 
itrained  to  open  ihe  door,  even  like  a  beateged  garri- 
KMi  which  can  bold  out  no  longer." 

**By  my  honour  and  it  was  stoutiv  done  of  you,  I 
■oat  say,"  said  WUdrake,  who  had  been  listening 
irith  much  in tereat.  "lama  bold  dare-de f  il  enough, 
net  when  I  had  two  inches  of  oak  plank  between  the 
ictual  fiend  and  roe,  hang  him  that  would  demolish 
he  barrier  between  ua  say  I*-I  would  as  soon,  when 
iboard,  bore  a  hole  in  the  ship,  and  let  in  the  waves ; 
i>r  YOU  know  we  alwaya  compare  the  devil  to  the  deep 

"Pnthee,  peace^  Wildrake,"  said  Everard.  "and 
Bt  him  go  on  with  his  history.—Weli,  and  what 
aw' St  thou  when  the  door  was  opened  7— the  great 
)evil  with  his  horns  and  daws  thou  wilt  say,  no 
bubt," 

**No,  sir,  I  will  say  nothing  but  what  ia  true.  When 

undid  the  door,  one  man  stood  ther^,  and  he,  to 
eeming,  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  appearance.  He 
ras  wrapped  in  a  taffeta  cloak,  of  a  acarlet  colour, 
nd  with  a  red  lining.  He  seemed  as  if  he  miffht 
lave  been  in  his  lime  a  very  handaome  man,  out 
here  waa  something  of  paleness  and  sorrow  in  his 
MS— a  Ions  loye-Iock  and  long  hair  he  wore,  even 
fter  the  abomination  of  the  cavaliera,  and  the  nn- 
vveiiness,  as  learned  Master  Pryone  well  termed  it, 
f  k)ve-1ocks— a  jewel  in  his  eai^^a  blue  acarf  over 
lis  shoulder,  like  a  military  commander  for  the  King, 
ind  &  hat  with  a  white  plume,  bearing  a  peculiar  hat- 
land." 

**Some  unhappy  ofReer  of  cavaliers,  of  whom  so 
nany  are  in  hiding,  and  seeking  shelter  through  the 
ountry,"  briefly  replied  Everard. 

"True,  worthy  sir— right  as  a  judicious  exposition, 
kit  there  was  something  about  this  man  (if  he  was  a 
Ban|whom  I,  for  one,  coukl  not  look  upon  without 
rembhng;  nor  the  musketeers  who  were  in  the  hall, 
rithout  betraying  much  alarm,  and  swallowing,  as 
hey  themselves  will  aver,  the  very  bullets  which  they 
lad  in  their  mouths  for  loading  their  carabines  and 
puskets.  Naj,  the  wolf  and  deer-dogs,  that  are  the 
iercest  of  their  kind,  fled  from  this  visiter,  and  crept 
ato  boles  and  corners,  moaning  and  wailing  in  a 
ow  and  broken  tone.  He  came  into  the  miadlo  of 
he  hall,  and  still  he  seemed  no  more  than  an  ordi- 
■arv  man,  onlv  somewhat  fantastically  dressed,  in  a 
loubiet  of  black  velvet  pinked  upon  scarlet  satin  under 
us  cloak,  a  jewel  in  his  ear,  with  large  roses  in  hia 
noes,  and  a  kerchief  in  his  hand,  wnich  he  some- 
imea  pressed  against  his  left  side." 

"Gracious  Heaven  T'  said  Wildrake.  coming  close 
ip  to  Everard,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  with  accents 
vfaich  terror  rendered  tremulous,  (a  mood  of  mind 
DQst  unusual  to  the  daring  man,  who  seemed  now 
tvcrcome  by  it)—"  it  must  have  been  poor  Dick  Robi- 
nn  the  player,  in  the  very  dress  in  which  I  have  seen 
urn  play  Philaster— ay,  and  drunk  a  jolly  bottle  with 
um  after  it  at  the  Mermaid  I  I  remember  how  many 
Tolics  we  had  together,  and  all  his  little  fantastic 
^•mons.  He  served  for  his*old  master,  Charles,  in 
nobno's  troop,  and  was  murdered  by  this  butcher's- 
[pg,  as  I  have  neaid,  after  surrender,  at  the  battle  of 
V««by-field." 
,    Hush  1  I  have  hoard  of  the  deed,"  ssid  Everard ; 

ror  God's  sake  hear  the  man  to  an  end.— Did  this 
T«ter  apeak  to  thee,  my  friend  1" 

in,  sir,  in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voices  but  some- 
what fanciful  in  the  articulation,  and  like  one  who 
s  speaking  to  an  audience  as  from  a  bar  or  a  pulpit, 
nwB  than  in  the  voice  of  ordinary  men  on  ordi- 
[sry  raattera.  He  desired  to  see  Major-General 
Jwjjwn." 

.  He  did  !<~and  you,"  said  Everard,  infected  by  the 
jmtpf  the  tim<!L  which,  as  is  well  known,  leaned  to 
TMulity  upon  all  matters  of  supernatural  agency,— 

whataidyoudor    . 

1  went  up  to  the  pariour,  and  related  that  such  a 
^yn  imuured  for  him.  He  started  when  I  told  him, 
"W  easrerjy  desired  to  know  the  man*a  dress ;  but  no 
S?".?**4*  ™*^*wn  his  dress,  and  the  jewel  in  his 
»r,  than  he  said,  *  Begone!  tell  him  I  will  not  admit 
^  to  speech  of  me.    Sav  that  I  defy  him,  and  will 


make  my  defiance  good  at  the  f^rmt  bat**e  m  tha 
valley  of  Armageddon,  when  the  voice  of  the  angel 
shall  call  all  fowls  wnibh  fly  under  the  face  of  hea- 
ven to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  captain  and  the  soldiei^ 
the  war-horse  and  his  rider.  Say  to  the  Evil  One^ 
I  have  power  to  appeal  our  conflict  even  till  that  day. 
and  that  in  the  front' of  that  fearful  day  he  wul 
again  meet  with  Hairison.'  I  went  back  with  this 
answer  to  the  stranger,  and  his  face  was  writhed 
into  such  a  deadly  frown  as  a  mere  human  brow 
hath  seldom  worn.  'Return  to  him,'  he  ssid,  *and 
say  it  is  MT  Hotra;  and  that  if  he  come  not  instantly 
down  to  speak  with  me,  I  will  mount  the  stairs  to 
him.  Say  that  I  command  him  to  descend,  by  th« 
token,  that,  on  the  field  of  Naseby,  he  did  not  ihe  ^tork 
negligently.* " 

"I  have  heard,"  whispered  Wildrake,— who  felt 
more  and  more  strongly  the  contagion  of  superstition, 
"that  these  words  were  blasphemously  used  by  Hap- 
rison  when  he  shot  my  poor  friend  Dick." 

"  What  happened  next  1"  said  Everard.  "  See  that 
thou  speakest  the  truth  !'* 

"As  gospel  unezpounded  by  a  steeple-man,"  sakl 
the  independent;  "yet  truly  it  is  but  little  I  have  to 
say.  I  saw  my  msster  come  down,  with  a  blank,  yet 
resolved  air;  and  when  he  entered  the  hall  and 
aaw  the  stranger,  he  made  a  pause.  The  other 
waved  on  htm  as  if  to  follow,  and  walked  out  at  tha 
portal.  Mv  worthy  patron  seemed  as  if  he  were 
sbout  to  follow,  yet  again  paused,  when  this  visitant, 
be  he  man  or  fiend,  re-entered,  and  said,  '  Obey  thy 
doom. 


?: 


Br  pftthlta  mareh.  br  greenwood  tree. 
It  M  tlij  weird  to  fotlow  me— 
"^o  follotr  mo  throurli  tho  ^aetlf  moonlif ht— 
_'o  roliow  me  throufh  tho  ehadoweorBifht— 
To  follow  me,  eomrade,  itiU  art  thou  bouad  : 
I  conjure  thee  bj  the  unttaoehiMl  wound— 
I  eonjom  thoo  hj  the  last  wortb  I  apoke, 
When  eke  body  ilopt  and  the  epirit  awolce, 
In  the  ywf  lait  pangs  of  the  deadly  stroke  I' 


So  saying,  he  stalked  out,  and  my  master  foll(^ed 
him  into  the  wood.— I  followed  also  at  a  distance. 
But  when  I  came  up,  my  master  was  alone,  and  bear- 
ing himself  as  you  now  oehold  him." 

Thou  hast  had  a  wonderful  memory,  friend,"  said 
ihe  Colonel,  coldly,, "to  remember  these  rhymes  in  a 
single  recitatk>n— there  seems  something  of  practice 
in  Si  this." 

"A  single  recitation,  my  honoured  sir?"  exclaimed 
the  Independent,— "alack,  the  rhyme  is  seldom  out 
of  my  poor  master's  mouth,  when,  as  sometimee 
haps^  tie  is  less  triumphant  in  his  wrestles  with  Sstan. 
But  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  uttered  bf 
another ;  and,  to  say  truth,  he  ever  seems  to  repeat 
it  unwillingly,  as  a  child  after  his  pedagogue,  and  as 
it  was  not  indited  by  his  own  head,  as  the  Psalmiac 
saith." 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  Everard ;— "I  hare  heard  and 
read  that  the  spirits  of  the  slaughtered  have  Strang 
power  over  the  slayer ;  but  I  am  astonished  to  haveil 
insisted  upon  that  there  may  be  truth  in  such  tales.— 
Roger  Wildrake— what  art  thou  afraid  ol^  man>* 
whv  dost  thou  shift  thy  place  thus?" 

*'Pear  ?  it  is  not  fear— it  is  hate,  deadly  hate.— I  owe 
the  murderer  of  poor  Dick  before  me.  and— see,  no 
throws  himself  into  a  posture  of  fence— Sa—sa-say'st 
thou,  brood  of  a  butcher's  mastiff  1  thou  shalt  not 
want  an  antagonist." 

Ere  any  one  could  stop  him,  Wildrske  threw  aside 
his  cloak,  drew  his  sword,  and  almost  with  a  singlo' 
bound  cleared  the  distance  betwixt  him  and  Harrl 
son,  and  crossed  swords  with  the  latter,  as  he  stood 
brandishing  his  weapon,  as  if  in  immediate  expecta- 
tion of  an  assailant.  Accordingly,  the  Republican 
Gleneral  was  not  for  an  instant  taken  at  unawanesi 
but  the  moment  the  swords  clashed,  he  shouted,  "Ha  I 
I  feel  thee  now,  thou  hast  come  in  body  at  last.— 
Welcome !— welcome  1— the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  cf 
Gideon  I"  '  ' 

"Part  them,  part  them,"  cried  Everard,  as  ha 
and  Tomkins,  at  first  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  afl'ray,  hastened  to  interfere.  Everard,  seizing 
oxv  the  cavalier,  drew  him  forcibly  backwardp,  and 
Tomkms  coainvcd,  wiiii  risk  and  difficulty,  to  maa- 
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ter  Hamson's  8w(^,  while  tne  General  exclaimed, 
**  Ha !  uvo  to  one— two  to  ona!— thus  fixhl  demons.' 
Wildrakc,  on  his  side,  swore  a  dreadful  oath,  and 
added,  ''Markham,  you  have  cancelJed  every  obU- 
oation  I  owed  you— they  are  all  out  of  sight— gone, 
u— n  me!" 

"You  have  Indeed  acmiitted  these  obligations  rare- 
ly," said  Everard.  "Who  kno^s  bow  this  afiair 
■nail  be  explained  and  answered  7" 

"  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life,"  sa!d  Wildrake. 

"Good  now,  he  silent,"  said  Tompkins,  "and  let 
me  manage.  It  shall  be  so  ordered  that  (he  good 
General  snail  never  know  that  he  hath  encountered 
with  a  mortal  man;  only  let  that  man  of  Moab  put 
bis 'sword  into  the  scabbard's  rest,  and  be  still." 

"Wiidrake,  let  me  entreat  thee  to  sheath  thy 
aword,"  said  Everard,  "else,  on  my  life,  thou  must 
turn  it  against  me." 

"No,  fore  George,  not  so  mad  as  that  neither,  but 
rU  have  another  day  with  him." 

"Thou,  another  day !"  exclaimed  Harrison,  whose 
eye  had  still  remained  fixed  dn  the  spot  when*  he 
found  such  palpable  resistance.  "  Ves,  I  know  thee 
well ;  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  thou  makest  the 
same  idle  request,  for  thou  k newest  that  mv  heart 
quivers  at  thv  voice. — But  my  hand  trembles  not 
when  opposed  to  thme— the  spirit  is  willing  to  the 
oombat,  if  the  flesh  be  weak  when  opposed  to  that 
which  is  not  of  the  flesh." 

"  Now,  peace  all,  for  Heaven's  sake^" — -said  the 
steward  Tomkins ;  then  added,  addressing  his  mas- 
ter, "  there  is  no  one  here,  if  it  please  your  Ez- 
cellence,  but  Tomkins  and  the  worthy  Colonel  Eve- 
rard." 

General  Harrison,  as  sometimes  happens  in  cases 
of  partial  insanity,  (that  is,  supposing  his  to  have 
been  a  case  of  mental  delysion,)  though  firmly  and 
entirely  persuaded  of  the  truth,  of  his  own  visions, 
yet  was  not  willing  to  speak  on  the  siAject  to  those 
who,  he  knew,  would  regard  them  as  imaginary. 
Upon  this  occasion,  he  assumed  the  appearance  of 
perfect*  ease  and  composure,  after  the  violent  agi- 
tation he  had  just  manifested,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  how  anxious  he  was  to  disguise  his  real  feel- 
ings from  Everard,  whom  he  considered  as  unlikely 
to  participate  them. 

He  saluted  thd  Colonel  with  profound  ceremony, 
and  talked  of  the  fineness  of  the  evening,  which  had 
summoned  him  forth  oi  the  Lodge,  to  take  a  turn  in 
the  Park,  and  enjov  the  favourable  weather.  He  then 
took  Everard  by  the  arm,  and  walked  back  with  him 
towards  the  Lodge,  Wildrake  and  Tomkins  following 
close  behind  and  leading  the  horses.  EVerard,  de- 
sirous to  gain  some  li^ht  on  these  mysterious  mci- 
dents,  endeavoured  to  come  on  the  subtept  more  than 
once,  bv  a  mode  of  interrogation,  which  Harrison 
(for  madmen  are  very  often  unwilhng  to  enter  on  the 
subject  of  their  mental  delusion)  parried  with  some 
skill,  or  addressed  himself  for  aid  to  his  steward 
Tomkins,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  being  voucher  for 
his  master'  upon  all  occasions,  which  led  to  Desbo- 
rough's  ingenious  nickname  of  Fibbet 

"  And  wherefore  had  you  your  sword  drawn,  my 
worthy  Groneral/'  said  Everard,  "  when  you  were 
only  on  an  evening  walk  of  pleasurt  7" 

*'^Truly,  excellent  Colonel,  these  are  times  when 
men  must  watch  with  their  loins  girded,  and  their 
lights  burning,  and  their  weapons  drawn.  The  day 
draweth  nigh,  believe  me  or  not  as  you  will,  that 
men  must  watch  lest  they  be  found  naked  and  un-' 
armed,  when  the  seven  trumpets  shall  sound.  Boot 
and  saddle;  and  tho  pipes  of  Jezer  shall  strike  up, 
Horse  and  away." 

"  True,  good  Creneral ;  but  methought  I  saw  you 
making  passes  even  now  as  if  you  were  fighting?" 
said  Everard. 

"I  am  of  a  strange  fantasy,  friend  Everard,"  an- 
swered Harrison  ;  and  when  I  walk  alone,  and  hap* 
pen  atf  but  now,  to  have  my  weapon  drawn,  1  some- 
times, for  exercise'  sake,  will  practise  a  thrust  against 
such  a  tree  as  that.  It  is  a  silly  pride  men  have  in 
the  use  of  weapons.  I  have  been  accounted  a  master 
oi  fence,  and  have  ibughi  prizes  when  I  was  unrege- 


nerated,  and  before  I  was  called  to  do  my  part  in  da 
great  work,  enrenng  ub  •  trooper  into  our  ricionooi 
General's  flret  regiment  of  horse." 

"  But  methought."  said  Everard,  "  I  heard  a  weapna 
clash  with  yours  1 

"  How  ?  a  weapon  clash  with  my  sword  1— Hov 
oould  that  be,  Tompkins?" 

"  Truly,  sir,"  said  Tomkins,  "it  must  have  beeai 
bough  oi  the  tree ;  they  have  them  of  all  kinds  hcRL 
and  your  honour  may  have  pushed  against  one  « 
them,  which  the  Brazilians  call  iron-wood^  bk^kd 
which,  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  saith  Purchasia 
his  Pilgrimage,  ringeth  like  an  anvil." 

"Truly,  it  maybe  so,"  said  Harrison;  "fbrtkoae 
rulere  who  are  gone,  assembled  in  this  their  abode  d 
pleasure  many  strange  trees  and  plants^  though  iba 
gathered  not  of  ijie  fruit  of  that  tree  which  oeaieta 
twelve  manner  of^ fruits,  or  of  those  leaves  which  ut 
for  the  healing  of  the  natk>ns." 

Everard  pursued  his  investigation;  for  be  «m 
struck  with  the  manner  in  whidi  Harrison  enM 
hid  questions,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  tbiev 
his  transcendental  and  fanatical  notioas.  like  a  son 
of  veil,  over  the  darker  visions  excited  oy  remons 
and  conscious  guilt. 

"But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  trust  my  eyes  and  ean^ 
I  cannot  but  still  think  that  you  had  a  r^  anugoeist 
—Nay,  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  fellow,  in  a  dark-coloured 
jerkin,  retreat  through  the  wood. 

"  Did  you  1"  said  Harrison,  with  a  tone  of  sorpiisa 
while  his  voice  faltered  in  spite  of  him — '*  Who  could 
he  be  7— Tomkins,  did  you  see  the  fellow  CcHoad 
Everard  talks  of  with  the  napkin  in  his  hand— the 
bloody  napkin  which  he  always  pressed  to  his  cidef* 

This  last  expression,  in  whuh  Harrison  gave  a 
mark  different  trom  that  which  Everard  had  am^gned, 
but  corresponding  to  Tomkins's  original  deacnptua 
of  the  supposed  apectre,  had  more  enect  on  Evemd 
in  confirming  the  steward's  story,  than  any  thiim  ba 
had  witnessed  or  heard.  The  voucher  answefoTths 
draft  upon  him  as  promptly  as  usual^  that  he  had  mm 
such  a  fellow  glide  past  them  into  the  thicket— that 
he  dared  to  say  he  was  some  deer-stealer,  for  be  had 
heard  they  were  become  very  audacious. 

"  Look  ye  there  now,  Master  Everard,"  said  Hani- 
son,  hurrying  from  the  subject-"  Is  it  not  time  now 
that  we  should  lay  aside  our  controversies^  and  jmb 
hand  in  hand  to  repairing  the  breaches  of  our  Ziont 
Happy  and  contented  were  I^  my  excellent  fneoiLn 
be  a  treader  of  mortar,  or  a  bearer  of  a  hod,  upon  thai 
occasion,  under  our  great  leader,  with  whona  Pnyvi- 
dence  has  gone  forth  in  this  m-eat  national  contio- 
verey ;  and  truly,  so  devoutly  do  I  hold  by  our  ezfiel- 
lent  and  victorious  General  Oliver,  whom  Hearen 
long  preserve— that  were  he  to  command  me,  I  sboold 
not  scruple  to  pluck  forth  of  his  high  place  the  maa 
whom  they  call  Speaker,  even  as  I  lent  a  poor  hand 
to  pluck  down  the  man  whom  they  called  Kins.— 
Wherefore,  as  I  know  your  judgment  holdetb  wttk 
mine  on  this  matter,  let  me  urge  unto  you  Jovinsiir, 
that  we  may  act  as  brethren,  andbuild  upthe  breacaBi^ 
and  re-establish  the  bulwarks  of  our  EngUah  Zkxt 
whereby  we  shall  be  doubtless  chosen  as  piUara  and 
buttresses,  under  our  excellent  Lord  General,  for  sap- 
porting  and  sustaining  the  same,  and  endowed  with 
proper  revenues  and  incomes,  both  spiritual  and  ten- 
poral,  to  serve  as  a  pedestal,  on  which  we  may  stand, 
seeing  that  otherwise  our  founds tk>n  will  be  on  lbs 
loose  sand.— Nevertheless,"  cominued  be,  his  wad 
again  diverging,  from  his  views  of  temporal  ambitioa 
into  his  visions  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy^  "  iheae  thiiM 
are  but  vanity  in  respect  of  the  opening  of  the  book 
which  is  sealed ;  for  all  things  approach  tutudah 
towards  lightning  and  thundering,  and  unlouainga 
the  great  dragon  from  the  bottomless  pit,  whereiB  he 
is  chained." 

With  this  mingled  strain  of  earthly  politicaLaBd 
fnnatical  prediction,  Harrison  so  overpowered  Colood 
Everard,  as  to  leave  him  no  time  to,  urge  him  fai ' 
on  the  particular  circumstances  of  hia  nocturnal  i 
mish,  concerning  which  it  is  plain  he  had  no  du^ 
to  be  interrogated.  They  now  reached  the  Xjodgtd 
Woodstock. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Now  the  waftftd  brandt  do  glow, 

While  the  eereech-owl.  wundinc  lood, 
PuU  the  wretch  that  lies  id  wo, 

In  reraembranoe  or  a  flhroud. 
Now  it  in  the  time  of  nirlit 

That  the  sravei,  ail  Kti\nag  wide, 
Bverj  ooe  leU  oat  iu  sprita, 

In  the  church-wajr  paths  to  rlide. 

MUsvmmer  Nights  Dream. 

Before  the  gate  of  the  palace  the^guards  were 
no^  doubled.  £verard,deinaDded  the  reason  of  this 
from  the  corpora^  whom  he  found  in  the  hall  with 
his  soldiers,  sitting  or  sleeping  around  a  gfeot  fire, 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  carved  chairs  and 
bencbea,  with  fragments  of  which  it  was  famished. 

*' Wh^,  verily,"  answered  the  man.  "the  corpt-dt 
^ardcy  as  yonr  worship  says,  will  oe  harassed  to 
pieces  by  such  duty;  nevertheless,  fear  hath  gone 
abroad  among  us,  and  no  man  will  mount  guard 
alone.  We  have  drawn  in,  however,  one  or  two  of 
our  outposts  from  Banbury  and  elsewhere^  and  we 
are  to  have  a  relief  from  Oxford  to-morrow." 

Everard  continued  minute  inquiries  concerning  the 
aentinels  that  were  posted  withm  as  well  as  without 
the  Lodge ;  and  found  that,  as  they  had  been  stationed 
under  theeye  of  Harrison  himself;  the  rules  of  prudent 
discipline  had  b^en  exactly  observed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  posts.  There  remained  nothing  therefore 
for  Colonel  Everard  to  do,  but,  remembering  his  own 
adventure  of  the  evening,  to  recommend  that  an  ad- 
ditional sientinel  should  be  placed,  with  a  companion, 
if  judged  indispensable,  in  that  vestibule,  or  anteroom, 
from  which  the  long  gallery  where  he  had  met  with  the 
rencontre,  and  other  suites  of  apartments,  diverged. 
The  corporal  respectfully  promised  all  obedience  to 
his  orders.  The  serving-men  being  called,  appeared 
also  in  double  forca  Everard  demanded  to  know 
whether  the  commissioners  had  gone  to  bed,  or  whe- 
ther he  could  fsex  speech  with  theml 

**They  are  m  their  bedroom,  forsooth,"  replied  one 
of  the  fellows;  "but  I  think  they  be  not  yet  un- 
dressed." 

"  What  f  said  Everard,  "  are  Colonel  Desborongh 
and  Master  Bletson  both  in  the  same  sleeping  apart- 
ment ?" 

"  Their  honours  have  so  chosen  it,"  said  the  man : 
"  and  their  honours'  secretaiies  remain  upon  guard 
all  night." 

"It  is  the  fashion  to  double  guards  all  over  the 
house,"  said  Wikirake.  "Had  I  a  glimpse  of  a  tole- 
rably good-looking  housemaid  now,  I  should  know 
how  to  fall  into  the  fashion." 

"Peace,  fool.^'  said  Everard— "and  where  are  the 
Mayor  and  Master  Holdenough  T 

"  The  Mavor  is  returned  to  the  borough  on  horse- 
back, behind  the  trooper  who  goes  to  Oxford  for  the 
reinforcement;  and  the  man  of  the  steeple-house  hath 
quartered  himself  in  the  chamber  which  Colonel  Des- 
borongh had  last  night,  being  that  in  which  he  is 
most  likely  to  meet  the your  honour  under- 
stands.   The  Lord  pity  iia.  we  are  a  harassed  family  I" 

"And  where  be  General  Harrison's  knaves,"  said 
Tompkins,  "  that  they  do  not  marshal  him  to  his 
apartment  ?*' 

"  Here— here—here.  Master  Tompkins,"  said  three 
fellows,  pressing  forward,  with  the  same  consterna- 
tion on  their  faces  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Woodstock. 

"Away  with  you,  then,"  said  Tompkins ;—" speak 
not  to  his  worship— you  see  he  is  notm  the  humour." 

** Indeed,"  observed  Colonel  Everard.  "be  looks 
singularly  wan— his  features  seem  writnen  as  by  a 
palsy  stroke;  and  though  he  was  talking  so  fast 
while  we  came  along,  he  hath  not  opened  bis  mouth 
since  we  came  to  the  light." 

"It  is  his  manner  aHer  such  visitations,"  said  Tom- 
kins.-"  Give  his  honour  your  arms,  Zedekiah  and 
Jonathan,  to  lead  him  off— I  will  follow  instantly.— 
Yo'i,  Nicodemus,  tarry  to  wait  upon  me— it  is  not 
"Well  walking  alone  in  this  mansion." 

" Master  Tomkins,"  said  Everard,  "I  have  heard 
of  you  often  as  a  sharp,  intelli^nt  man— tell  me  fairly. 
are  you  in  earnest  afraid  ol  any  thing  supernatural 
haunting  this  house  T 


"I  would  be  loath  to  run  the  chance,  nr,"  said 
Tomkins  very  gravely ;  "  by  looking  on  my  wor- 
shipful master,  you  may  form  a  ^css  how  the  living 
look  after  they  have  spoken  with  the  /dead.  He 
bow^  low,  and  took  his  leave.  Everard  proceeded 
to  the  chamber  which  the  two  remaining  Commis- 
sioners bad,  for  comfort's  sake,  chosen  to  inhabit  in* 
company.  They  were  preparing  for  bed  aa  he  went 
into  their  apartment.  Both  started  as  the  door  opened, 
both  rejoiced  when  they  saw  it  was  only  Everanl 
who  entered.  • 

"Hark  ye  hither,"  said  Bletson^uIIing  him  aside, 
"sawest  thou  ever  ass  equal  to  JDesborough  7— the 
fellow  is  as  big  as  an  ox.  and  as  limorbus  as  a  sheep. 
He  has  insisted  on  my  sleeping  here,  to  protect  him. 
Shall  we  have  a  merry  night  on't,  ha?  We  will  if 
thou  wilt  take  the  thira  bed,  which  was  prepared  for 
Harrison ;  but  he  is  gone  out,  like  a  mooncalf)  to  lo(^ 
for  the  valley  of  Armageddon  in  the  Park.of  Wood- 
stock." 

"General  Harrison  has  returned  with  me  bat 
now."  said  Everard. 

"  Nay  but  as  I  shall  live,  he  comes  not  into  oar 
apartment,'^  said  Desborough,  overhearing  his  an- 
swer. "No  man  that  has  been  supping,  for  aught  I 
know,  with  the  Devil,  has  a  right  to  sleep  among 
Christian  folk." 

"He  does  not  propose  so,"  said  Everard;  "ha 
sleeps,  as  I  understand,  apart— and  alone."  ^ 

"Not  quite  alone,  I  dare  say,"  said  Desborough; 
"for  Harrison  hath  a  sort  of  attraction  for  goblins— 
thev  fly  round  him  like  moths  about  a  candle :  But,  I 
prithee,  g[ood  Everard,  do  thou  stay  with  us.  I  know 
not  how  It  is,  but  although  thou  hast  not  thy  religion 
always  m  thy  mouthy  nor  speakest  manv  hard  wordn 
about  itj  like  Harnson— nor  makest  lonff  preach- 
ments, like  a  certain  most  honourable  relation  of 
mine  who  shall  be  nameless  yet  somehow  I  feel 
myself  safer  in  thy  company  than  with  any  of  them. 
As  for  this  Bletson,  he  is  such  a  mere  blasphemer, 
that  I  fear  the  Devil  will  carry  him  away  ere  morn- 
ing." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  paltry  coward?"  said 
Bletson,  apart  \o  Everard.  Do  tarry,  however, 
mine  honoured  Colonel— I  know  your  zeal  to  assist 
the  distressed,  and  you  see, Desborough  is  in  that  pre- 
dicament, tha\  he  will  require  near  him  more  than  one 
good  example  to  prevent  him  thinking  of  ghosts  and 
fiends." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  gentlemen,"  said 
Everard ;  "  hot  I  have  settled  my  mind  to  sleep  in 
Victor  Lee's  apartment,  so  I  wish  you  good-night  t 
and,  if  you  would  repose  without  disturbance,  1  would 
advise  that  you  commend  yourselves,  during  the 
watches  of  the  night,  to  Him  unto  whom  night  is 
even  as  mid-day.  I  had  intended  to  have  spoke  with 
you  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  my  being  here  \  but 
I  will  defer  the  conference  till  to-morrow,  when.  I 
think,  I  will  be  able  to  show  you  excellent  reasons  lor 
leaving  Woodstock." 

"  We  have  seen  plenty  such  already."  said  Desbo- 
rough J  "for  one,  I  came  here  to  serve  ine  estate,  with 
some  moderate  advantage  doubtless  to  myself  for  my 
trouble ;  but  if  I  am  set  upon  my  head  again  to-night, 
as  I  was  the  night  before,  I  would  not  stay  longer  to 
gain  a  king's  crown ;  for  I  am  sure  my  neck  would  bo 
unfitted  to  bear  the  weight  of  it." 

"  Good-night,"  exclaimed  Everard ;  and  was  about 
to  go,  when  Bletson  again  pressed  close,  and  whis- 
pered to  him,  "  Hark  thee.  Colonel— you  know  my 
friendship  for  thee— I  do  implore  thee  to  leave  the  door 
of  thy  apartment  open,  tHat  if  thou  meetest  with  any 
disttirbancc,  I  may  hear  thee  call,  and  be  with  theo 
upon  the  very  instant  Do  this,  dear  Everard,  my 
fears  for  thee  will  keep  me  awake  else ;  for  I  know 
that,  notwithstanding  your  excellent  senst^you  enter- 
tain somoof  those  superstitious  ideas  which  we  suck 
in  with  our  mother's  milk,  and  which  constitute  the 
0'ound  of  our  fears  in  situations  like  the  Ipreaeiu ) 
therefore  leave  thy  door  open,  if  you  love  me,  that 
you  may  have  reapy  assistance  from  me  in  case  of 
need." 

"My  master,"  said  Wildrake,  "trusts,  first,  in  nis 
Bible,  sir,  and  then  in  his  g6od  sword.  He  uas  na 
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idea  that  the  Devil  can  be  bafited  by  the  ehann  of  two 
men  lying  in  one  room,  still  less  that  the  foul  fiend 
can  be  arirued  out  of  existeqce  by  the  Nullifidiana  of 
the  Rota." 

Everard  seized  his  imprudent  friend  by  the  collar, 
and  drag^  him  off  as  he  was  speaking,  keeping  fast 
hold  of  him  till  they  were  both  in  the  chamber  of 
Victor  Lee,  where  they  had  slept  on  a  former  occasion. 
Even  then  he  contmued  to  hold  Wildrake,  until 
the  servant  had  arranged  the  lights,  and  was  dis- 


missed  from  the  room;  then  letting  him  go.  addre^ed 
with  the  upbraidmg  question,  ^*  Art  thou  not  a 


'him 


prudent  and  sagacious  person,  who  in  times  like  iliese 
seek* St  every  opportunity  to  argue  yourself  into  a  btoil, 
or  embroil  yourself  in  an  argument  7  Out  on  you  I" 

**  Ay,  out  on  me,  indeed,,  said  the  cavalier;  "  out 
on  me  for  a  poor  latne-spjnted  creature,  that  submits 
to  be  bandied  about  in  this  manner,  by  a  man  who  is 
neither  better  bom  nor  better  bred  than  myself  I  tell 
thee,  Mark,  yon  make  an  unfair  use  of  your  advan- 
tages over  me.  Why  will  you  not  let  me  go  from  you, 
and  live  and  die  after  my  own  fashion  V 

**  Because,  before  we  had  been  a  Week  separate,  I 
should  hear  of  your  dving  after  a  fashion  of  a  dog. 
Come,  my  good  friend,  what  madness  was  it  in  thee 
to  fall  foul  on  Harrison,  and  then  to  enter  into  useless 
argument  with  Blet^n  7" 

"  Why,  we  are  in  the  Devil's  house,  I  think,  and  I 
would  willingly  give  the  landlord  his  due  wherever  I 
travel.  To  have  sent  him  Harrison,  or  Rletson  now, 
just  ss  a  lunch  to  stop  his  appetite,  till  Crom" 

**  Hush !  stone  walls  have  ears,"  said  Everard, 
looking  around  him.  "  Here  stands  thy  night  drink. 
Look  to  thy  arms,  for  we  must  be  careful  as  if  the 
Aven^r  of  BIg^  were  behind  us.  Yonder  is  thy  bed 
— and  L  at)  thou  seest,  have  one  pr^ared  in  the  par- 
lour.   The  door  only  divides  us." 

"  Which  I  will  leave  open,  in  case  thou  shouldst 
holla  for  assistance,  as  yonder  NuIIifidian  bath  it. — 
But  how  hast  thou  got  all  this  so  well  put  in  order, 
good  patron?" 

"I  gave  the  steward  Tomkins  notice  of  my  purpose 
to  sleep  here." 

**  A  strange  fellow  that,"  said  Wildrake,  "  and,  as  I 
judge,  has  taken  measure  of  every  one's  foot— all 
seems  to  pass  through  his  hands." 

"He  is,  I  have  understood^"  replied  Everard,  "one 
of  the  men  formed  by  the  times— has  a  read>;  gift  of 
preaching  and  expounding,  which  keeps  him  in  high 
terms  wtth  the  Independents;  and  recommends  him- 
self to  the  more  moderate  people  by  his  intelligence 
and  activity." 

"  Has  his  sincerity  ever  been  doubted  f  said  Wild- 
rake. 

"Never,  that  I  heard  of,"  said  the  Colonel:  "on 
the  contrary,  he  has  been  familiarly  called  Iionest 
Joe,  and  Trusty  Tompkins.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
his  sincerity  has  always  kept  pace  with  his  interest 
—But  come,  finish  thy  cup,  and  to  bed.— What,  all 
emptied  at  one  draught?" 

''Adzookcrs,  yes—my  vow  forbids  me  to  make  two 
on't ;  but,  never  fear— the  nightcap  will  only  warm  my 
brain,  not  clog  it.  So,  man  or  devil,  give  me  notice 
if  you  are  disturbed,  and  rely  on  me  in  a  twinkling." 
So  saying,  the  cavalier  retreated  into  his  separate 
apartment,  and  Colonel  Everard,  taking  off  the  most 
cumbrous  part  of  his  dress,  lay  down  in  his  hose  and 
doublet,  and  composed  himself  to  rest. 

He  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  a  slow  and  .solemn 
strain  of  music,  which  died  away  as  at  a  distance. 
He  started  up,  and  felt  for  his  arms,  which  he  found 
close  beside  nim.  His  temporary  bed  being  without 
curtains,  he  could  look  around  him  without  difficulty: 
but  as  there  remained  in  the  chimney  only  a  few  red 
embers  of  the  lire,  which  he  had  arrangra  before  he 
went  to  steep,  it  was  impossible  he  could  discern  any 
thing.  He  rclt,  therefore,  in  spite  of  hie  natural 
courage,  that  undefined  and  thrilling  species  of  tre- 
mor which  attends  a  sense  that  danger  is  near,  and 
fln  uncertainty  concerning  its  cause  and  character. 
Reluctant  as  he  was  to  yield  belief  to  pupematural  oc- 
currences, we  have  already  said  he  was  not  absolutely 
uicreduious;  as,  perhaps,  even  in  this  more  sceptical 
•ge.  there  are  many  fewvf  comoleteand  absolute  infi- 


dels on  this  particular  than  give  themselves  out  far 
such.  Uncertain  whether  he  bad  not  dreamed  tf 
these  sounds  which  seemed  vet  in  his  ears,  he  wasoa- 
willing  to  risk  the  railleiyot  his  friend  by  summooiBf 
him  to  his  assistance.  He  sat  up,  therefore,  in  hiabtd, 
not  without  experiencing  that  nervous  agitaooe  la 
which  brave  men  as  well  as  cowards  aie  suliect ;  wdk 
this  difference^  that  the  one  sinks  onder  iL  1^  ^ 
vine  under  the  hail-storm,  and  the  other  collcds  Oi 
energies  lo^shake  it  off,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanoi  ■ 
said  to  elevate  its  boughs  to  disperse  the  anow  wtaa 
accumulates  upon  them.  ,  . 

The  story  of  Harrison,  m  his  own  nbsohile  desnia 
and  notwiihstanding  a  secret  suspicion  which  beM 
of  trick  or  connivance,  returned  on  his  mind  at  ■■ 
dead  and  solitary  hour.  Harrison,  he  reonentbendi 
had  described  the  vision  by  a  circumstaoce  of  itsi|- 
pearance  different  from  that  which  his  own  iwA 
had  been  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  mind  at  Ae 
visionary;— that  bloody  napkin,  always  preeMS 
thesidp«  was  then  a  circumstance  preeent  eMheta 
his  bodilv  eye,  or  to  that  of  his  agitated  imagjntta. 
Did,  then,  the  murdered  revisit  the  bvinfr  hamB « 
those  who  had  forced  them  from  the  staee  ««M 
their  sins  unaccounted  for?  And  if  the^  did,  nisK 
not  the  same  permissKMi  authorixe  other  Ttatatiootii 
a  similar  nature,  to  warn— to  mstnict--io  P8«< 
Rash  are  they,  was  his  conclusion,  and  credalni^ 
who  receive  as  tnilh  every  tale  of  the  kind ;  butii 
less  rash  may  it  be,  to  hmit  the  power  of  the  Cresig 
over  the  works  which  he  has  made,  and  to  sapuse 
that,  by  the  permission  of  the  Author  of  If  aim  m 
laws  of  Nature  may  not,  in  peculiar  comb,  and  fr 
high  purposes,  be  temporarily  suspended. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  throudi  Kyntmft 
mind,  feelings  unknown  to  him,  even  when  be  smj 
first  on  the  rough  and  perilous  edge  of  battle,  gmm 
ground  upon  him.  He  feared  he- knew  not  ^^Mi 
and  where  an  open  and  discernible  peril  would  fcaw 
drawn  out  his  couragt  the  absolute  unpertamty  rf 
his  situation  incresaed  his  sense  of  the  5wnM.  at 
felt  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  spring  non  ui 
bed  and  heap  fuel  on  the  dying  embers,  cxpeciiMfcy 
the  blaze  to  see  some  strange  sight  in  his  dbarahn. 
He  was  also  strongly  tempted  to  swaken  Wiktr^; 
but  shame,  stronger  than  fear  itseli;  choked  thai 
impulses.  What!  should  it  be  thouglit  that  llait- 
ham  Everard,  held  one  of  the  best  soldiers  whohsi 
drawn  a  sword  in  this  sad  war— Markham  Evenn 
who  had  obtained  such  distinpished  rank  inifci 
army  of  the  Pariiament,  though  so  younfp  lo  jM 
was  afraid  of  remaining  by  himself  in  a  twitigM- 
room  at  midnight?— It  never  should  bessid.      • 

This  was.  however,  no  charm  for  his  unpiiiiHr 
current  of  thought.  There  rushed  on  bts  mrnd  ai 
various  traditions  of  Victor  Lee*s  chamber,  wtak 
though  he  had  often  despised  them  as  vsgne  itok 
thenticated,  and  inconsistent  rumosra,  engenoeni 
by  ancient  superstition,  and  transmitted  froni  ceaen-  i 
tion  to  generation  bv  loauacioua  credulity,  bad  wi 
something  in  them,  which  did  not  tend  to  aUay  w 

K resent  unpleassnt  state  of  his  nerves.  Then,  vbeb 
c  recollected  the  events  of  that  very  aftemootvib 
weapon  pressed  against  his  throat,  and  the  acna| 
arm  which  threw  him  backward  on  the  lloor-if  tta 
remembrance  served  to  contradict  the  ides  of  nu 

Khantoms.  and  unreal  daggers,  it  certamlr  indaed 
ini  to  believe,  that  there  was  in  some  psrt  of  ■■ 
extensive  mansion  a  partv  of  cayaliera,  or  tamJt 
nants,  harboured,  who  might  ariae  in  the  nifefatj^oir  ■ 
power  the  guards,  and  execute  upon  them  sll,  btf« 
Harrison  in  particular,  as  one  of  the  leeicide  Mm 
that  vengeance,  wbieh  was  so  eagerly  thirsted  mm 
>  the  attached  followers  of  the  slaughtered  monsrck 

He  endeavoured  to  console  himself  on  this  m^M 
by  the  number  and  positk>n  of  the  Kuaids,  yei  «^ 
was  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  not  baying  mm 
yet  more  exact  precautions,  and  for  keepini;  as  m- 
torted  promise  of  silence,  which  niifcbt  oonsip.* 
many  of  his  party  to  the  danger  of  asssaainaBss. 
These  thoughts,  connected  with  his  military  dSBft  • 
awakened  a  nother  train  of  reflections.  He  bethM* 
himself,  that  all  he  could  now  do,  was  to  ^ukm 
sentries,  and  ascertain  that  they  were  awaki^  ad 
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on  the  watch,  and  ao  situated,  that  in  time  of  need 
tlwy  might  be  ready  to  rapport  each  other.—"  This 
better  be6t9  me,"  be  thought,  "  than  to  be  here  like  a 
child,  frightening  myself  with  the  old  woman's  le- 
gend, which  I  hare  laughed  at  when  a.  boy.  What 
although  old  Victor  Lee  was  a  sacrilegious  m^n.  as 
common  report  goes,  and  brewed  ale  in  the  font 
which  he  brought  from  the  ancient  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  while  church  and  building  were  in  flames? 
And  what  althouf^h  his  eldest  son  was  when  a  child 
scalded  to  death  m  the  same  Teasel?  How  many 
churches  have  been  demolished  since  his  time?  How 
many  fonts  desecrated  ?  So  many  indeed,  that  were 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  to  visit  such  aggiresaions  in 
a  lopemaUjral  manner,  no  corner  in  England,  no,  not 
the  most  petty  parish  church,  but  would  have  its  ap- 
parition.—Tush,  these  are  idle  faticies,  unworthy,  es- 
pecially! to  be  entertained  by  those  educated  to  believe 
that  sanctity  resides  in  the  mtention  and  the  act.  not 
in  the  buildmgs  or  fonts,  or  the  form  of  worship. 

As  thus  he  called  together  the  articles  of  his  Cal- 
vmistic  creed,  the  bell  or  the  great  clock  (a  token  sel- 
<K>m  silent  in  such  narratives)  tolled  three^  and  was 
immediatelv  followed  by  the  hoarse  call  of  the  senti- 
nels through  vault  and  gallery,  up  stairs  and  beneath. 
_i._M._ .?     ^jjj  answering  each  other  with  the  usual 


watcbwon?,  All's  well.  Their  voices  mingled  with 
the  dtep  boom  of  the  bell,  yet  ceased  before  that  was 
■lent,  and  when  thev  had  died  awav,  the  tingling 
echo  of  the  prolonged  knell  was  scarcely  audible.  Ere 
?st  that  last  distant  tingling  had  finally  subsided  into 
silence,  it  seemed  as  if  it  again  waa  awakened ;  and 
Evcrard  could  hardly  judge  at  first  whether  a  new 
echo  had  taken  up  the  falling  cadence,  or  whether 
some  other  and  separate  sound  was  disturbing  anew 
the  silence  to  which  the  deep  knell  bad,  as  its  voice 
ceased,  consigned  the  ancient  mansion  and  the  woods 
araandit 

But  the  doubt  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  musical 
atones,  which  had  mingled  with  the  dying  echoes  of 
the  knell,  seemed  at  first  to  prolong,  and  afterwards 
to  survive  them.  A  wild  strain  of  melody,  beginning 
at  a  distance,  and  growing  louder  as  it  advanced, 
nemed  to  pass  from  room  to  room,  from  cabinet  to 
gallery,  from  hall  to  bower,  Uirough  the  deserted  and 
oiifaonoured  ruins  of  the  ancient  r^idehce  of  so  many 
aorereigns ;  and,  as  it  approached,  no  soldier  gave 
alarm,  nor  did  any  of  the  numerous  guests  of  various 
degrees,  who  Bpent  an  unpleasant  and  terrified  night 
in  that  anaent  mansion,  seem  to  dare  to  announce  to 
each  other  the  inexplicable  cause  of  apprehension., 

Everard's  excited  state  of  mind  did  not  permit  him 
to  be  BO  passive.  The  sounds  approached  so  nigh, 
that  it  seemed  they  were  performing,  in  the  very  next 
apartment,  a  solemn  service  for  the  dead,  when  he 
gave  the  alarm,  by  calling  loudly  to  his  trusty  attend- 
ant and  friend  Wildrake,  who  slumbered  in  the  next 
chamber  with  only  a  door  betwixt  them,  and  eten 
thaiaiar.  ■ 

.  "Wildrake— Wildrake!— Up— up!  Dost  thou  not 
h«i|r  the  alarm  T 

There  was  no  answer  from  Wildrake.  though  the 
musical  sounds,  which  now  rung  through  the  apart- 
ment, as  if  the  performers  had  actually  been  within 
it»precincts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  a 
•leeping  person,  even  without  the  shout  of  his  com- 
nule  and  patron. 

"Alarm !— Roger  Wildrake— alarm  !**  a^ain  called 
Everard,  getting  out  of  bed  and  grasping  hia  weapons 
—  Get  a  Tight,  and  cry  alarm  r 

T%ae  was  no  answer. .  His  voice  died  away  as  the 
sound  of  the  music  seemed  also  to  die ;  and  the  same 
ton  sweet  voice,  which  still  to  his  thinking  resembled 
that  of  Alice  Lee,  was  heard  in  his,  apartment,  and, 
as  he  thought,  a  t  no  distance  from  him. 

Your  comrade  will  not  answer,"  said  the  low 
•oft  voice.  "  Those  only  hear  the  alarm  whose  con- 
sciences feel  the  call" 

*^  Again  this  munHneryf  said  Everard.  **I  am 
<^tter  armed  than  I  was  of  lat^;  and  but  for  the 
squid  of  that  voice,  the  speaker  had  bought  his 
trifling  dear." 

It  was  sinnilar,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that 
the  instant  the  distinct  sounds  of  the  human  voice 


were  heard  by  Everard,  all  idea  of  supernatural  inters 
ference  was  at  an  end,  and  the  charm  by  which  he 
had  been  formeriy  fettered  appeared  to  be  broken }  so 
much  is  the  influence  of  imaginary  or  superstitionf 
terror  dependent  (so  far  as  it  respects  strong;  judg 
ments  at  least)  upon  what  is  vague  or  ambiguous 
and  80  readily  do  distinct  tones,  and  express  idea%  ' 
bring  such  judgments  back  to  the  current  of  ordinary 
life.  The  voice  returned  answer,  as  addressing  his 
thoughts  as  well  as  his  words. 

"  vve  laugh  at  the  weapons  thou  thinkcst  should  ' 
terrify  us.  Ovek*  the  guardians  of  Woodstock  they 
have  no  power.  Fire,  if  thou  wilt,  and  try  the  eflect 
of  thy  weapons.  But  know,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
harm  thee— thou  art  of  a  falcon  breed,  and  noble  in 
thy  disposition,  though,  unreclaimed  and  ill  nurtured, 
thou  hauntest  with  kites  and  carrion  crows.  Wing  ' 
thy  flight  from  hence  on  the  morrow,  for  if  thou 
tarriest  with  the  bats,  owls,  vultures,  and  ravens, 
which  have  thought  to  nestle  here,  thou  wilt  inevita 
bly  share  their  fate.  Away  then,  that  these  balls  may 
be  swept  and  garnished  for  the  reception  of  those 
who  have  a  better  right  to  inhabit  them." 

Everard  answered  in  a  raised  voice.—"  Once  more 
I  warn  you^  think  not  to  defy  me  in  vain.  I  am  no 
child  to  be  frightened  by  goblin's  tales:  and  no 
coward^  armed  as  I  am,  to  be  alarmed  at  the  threats 
of  banditti.  If  I  give  you  a  moment's  indulgence,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  dear  and  misguided  friends,  who  may 
be  concerned  with  this  dangerous  gambol.  Enow.  I 
can  bring  a  troop  of  soldiers  round  ihe  castle,  who  . 
will  search  its  most  inward  recesses  for  the  author  of 
this  audacious  frolic ;  and  if  that  search  should  fail, 
it  will  cost  but  a  few  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  make 
the  mansion  a  heap  of  ruin&  and  oury  under  them 
the  authors  of  such  an  ill-jud(lfed  pastime.'* 


VYou  speak  proudly.  Sir  Colonel,"  said  mother 
voices  similar  to  vthat  narsher  and  stroneer  tone  by 
which  he  had  been  addressed  in  the  gallery ;  "  try 
your  courage  in  this  du^ction." 

"  You  should  not  dare  me  twice,"  said  Colonel 
Everard,  "  had  X  a  glimpse  of  light  to  take  aim  by." 

As  he  a>pke,  a  sudden  gleam  of  lieht  was  thrown 
with  a  brilliancy  which  almost  dazzled  the  spesker, 
showing  distinctly  a  form  somewhat  resembling  thai 
of  Victor  Lee.  as  represented  in  his  picture,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  lady  completely  veiled,  and  in  the  other 
his  leading'Sla^  or  truncheon.  Both  figures  were 
animated,  and,  as  it  appeared,  standing  within  mx 
feet  of  him. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  woman."  sakl  Everard,  "I 
would  not  be  thus  mortally  dared." 

"  Spare  not  for  the  female  form,  but  do  your  worst," 
.replied  the  same  voice.    "  I  defy  you." 

Repeat,  your  defiance  when  I  have  counted 
thrice,'^  said  Everard,  "and  take  the  punishment 
of  your  insolence.  Once— I  have  cocked  my  pistol 
—Twice— I  never  missed  my  aim— Byall  that  is 
sacred,  I  fire  if  you  do  not  withdraw.  When  I  pro- 
nounce the  next  number,  I  will  shoot  you  dead  where 
you  stand.  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  shed  blood— I 
give  you  another  chance  of  mgnt— once— twice— 
thbicb!" 

Everard  aimed  at  the  bosom,  and  dischaijged  hia 
pistol.  The  9^re  waved  its  arm  in  an  attitude  of 
scorn;  and  a  loud  laugh  arose,  during  which  the 
light,  as  gradually  growing  weaker,  danced  and  glim- 
mered upon  the  apparition  of  the  aged  knight,  and 
then  disappeared.  Everard'p  life-blood  ran  cold  to  his 
heart—"  Had  he  been  of  human  mould,"  he  thou^it, 
"  the  bullet  must  have  pierced  him— but  I  have  neither 
will  nor  power  to  fight  with  supernatural  beings." 

The  feeling  of  oppression  was  now  so  strong  as  to 
be  actually  sickeninsf.  He  groped  his  way,  however 
to  the  fireside,  and  flung  on  the  embers  which  wens 
yet  gltamine.  a  handful  of  dry  fuel.  It  presently 
blazed,  and  sflbrded  him  light  to  see  the  room  in  every 
direction.  He  kK>ked  cautkwsly,  almost  timidly, 
around,  and  half  expected  some  horrible  phsntom  to 
become  visible.  But  he  saw  nothing  save  the  old 
furnitiu^  the  reading-desk,  and  other  articles,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  same  state  as  when  Sir  Henry 
Lee  departed.  He  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire,  min- 
gled with  much  repugnance,  to  kx>k  at  the  portruH  <^ 
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the  ancient  knisht,  which  the  form  he  had  seen  so 
auronely  resembled.  He  hesitated  betwixt  the  oppo- 
■ing  feelings,  but  at  length  snatched,  with  desperate 
resolution,  the  taper  which  he  had  extinguished,  and 
relighted  it,  ere  the  blaze  of  the  fuel  had  again  died 
away.  He  held  it  up  to  the  ancient  portrait  of  Victor 
Lee.  and  ga*zed  on  it  with  eager  curiosity,  not  unmin- 
gied  with  fear.  Almost  the  childish  terrors  of  his 
earlier  days  returned,  and  he  ihbught  the  severe  pale 
eye  of  the  ancient  warrior  followed  his,  and  menaced 
kim  with  its  displeasure.  And  although  he  quickly 
argued  himself  out  of  ^uch  an  absurd  nelief,  yet  the 
mixed  feelings  of  his  mind  were  expressed  in  words 
that  seemed  half  addressed  to  the  ancient  portrait 

"  Soul  of  my  mother's  ancestor,"  he  said,  "be  it  for 
weal  or  for  wo,  by  designing  men,  or  by  supernatural 
beings,  that  these  ancient  nails  are  disturbed,  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  them  on  the  morrow." 

**I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  soul,"  said  a  voice 
behind  nim. 

He  turned,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  white,  with  a  sort  of 
turban  upon  its  head,  and  dropping  the  candle  in  the 
exertion,  instantly  grappled  with  it 

"  Thou  at  least  art  palpable,"  he  said. 

"  Palpable  7"  answered  he  whom  he  srasped  so 
'•trongly— "*Sdeath,  mettiinks  you  might-know  that 
without  the  risk  of  choking  me ;  and  if  you  looee  me 
not,  ril  show  you  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of 
wrestling." 

•*  Roger  Wildrake  I"  said  Evcrard,  letting  the  cava- 
lier loose,  and  stepping  back. 
.    "Roger  Wildrake  7  ay,  truly.    Did  you  take  me  for 
Roger  Bacon,  come  to  help  you  to  raise  the  devil  7— 
for  the  place  smells  of  sulphur  consumedly." 

"It  is  the  pistol  J  fired— Did  you  not  hear  it  7" 

"  Why,  yes,  it  was  the  first  thing  waked  me— 
for  that  nightcap  which  I  pulled  on,  made  me  sleep 
like  8  dormouse— Pshaw,  I  feel  my  brains  giddy  with 
it  vet" 

"And  wherefore  came  you  not  on  the  instant 7— I 
never  needed  help  more." 

"I  came  as  fast  as  I  could,"  answered  Wildrake ; 

but  it  was  some  time  ere  I  got  my  senses  collected, 
for  1  was  dreaming  of  that  cursed  field  at  Naseby— 
and  then  the  door  of  my  room  was  shut,  and  hard  to 
open,  till  I  played  the  locksmith  with  my  foot" 

**  Row  I  it  was  open  when  I  went  to  bed,"  said 
Everard. 

"  It  was  locked  when  I  came  out  of  bed,  though," 
said  Wildrake,  "  and  I  uarvcl  you  heard  me  not  when 
I  forced  it  open." 

"  My  mind  was  occupied  otherwise,"  said  Everard. 

•'Well,"  said  Wildrake,  "but  what  has  happened  7 
—Here  am  I  bolt  upright,  and  ready  to  fight,  if  this 
yawning  fit  will  give  me  leave— Mother  Redcap's 
nughnest  is  weaker  than  I  drank  last  night,  by  a 
bushel  to  a  barleycorn— I  have  quafled  the  very  chxir 
of  malt— Ha— yaw." 

"And  some  opiate  besides,  I  shoald  think,"  sakl 
Everard. 

"Very  like— very  Uke— less  than  the  pistol-shot 
would  not  waken  me ;  even  me,  who  with  but  an 
ordinary  grace-cup  sleep  as  lightly  as  a  maiden  on 
the  first  of  May,  when  she  watches  for  the  earliest 
beam  to  go  to  gather  dew.  But  what  are  you  about 
to  do  next  7" 

"  Not  hi  ng, "  answered  Everard. 

"Nothing 7"  said  Wildrake,  insuiprise. 

"I  speak  it,"  «aid  Colonel  Everard,  "less  for  your 
mformation,  than  for  that  of  others  who  may  hear 
me,  that  I  will  leave  the  Lodge  this  morning,  and,  if  it 
is  possibles  remove  the  Commissioners." 

*  Hark,"  said  Wildrake,  "  do  you  not  hear  some 
noise,  like  the  distant  sound  ot  the  applause  of  a 
theatre 't  The  goblins  of  the  place  rejoice  in  your 
departure. 

'*I  shall  leave  Woodstock,"  said  Everard,  "  to  the 
occupaiion  of  my  uncle  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his 
family,  if  they  choose  to  resume  it>  not  that  I  am 
frightened  into  this  as  a  concession  to  the  series  of 
artifices  which  have  been  played  off  on  this  occasion, 
but  solely  because  such  was  my  intention  from  the 
brt^innmg.  But  let  me  warn,"  (he  added,  raising  his 
f^uce,*—   .et  me  warn  the  parties  concernou  in  this 


combination,  that  thoug!i  it  may  paasoff  aocceaefcir 
on  a  fool  like  Desborough,  a  visionary  like  Haniaoi, 
a  coward  like  Bletson" 

Here  a  voice  distinctly  spoke,  as  standing  oev 
them— "Or  a  wise,  moderate,  and  resoluie  pcfao^ 
like  Colonel  Everard."  ^    .^ 

"  By  Heaven,  the  voice  came  from  the  picture,"  sari 
Wildrake,  drawing  his  sword ;  "  I  will  pink  his  plaiad 
amour  for  hinu"  ,  , 

"Offer  no  violence,"  said  Everard,  startled  at  the 
interruption,  but  resuming  with  firmness  what  be  wis 
saying,—"  Let  those  engaged  be  aware,  that  howevy 
thia  string  of  artifices  may  be  immediately  sueoe» 
ful,  it  must,  when  closely  looked  into,  be  atteoded 
with  the  punishment  of  all  concerned — the  total  d»> 
molition  of  Woodstock,  and  the  irremediable  dovn- 
fall  of  the  family  of  Lee.  Let  all  concerned  think  d 
this,  and  desist  in  time." 

He  paused,  and  almoat  expected  a  replj,  bat  mm 
such  came. 

"It  is  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  Wildrake;  "boH 
yaw-ha— my  brain  cannot  compaas  it  just  now;il 
whirls  round  like  a  toast  in  a  bowl  of  muscadine;  1 
must  sit  down— ha-yaw— and  discuss  it  at  leume- 
Gmmercy,  good  elbowchair." 

So  saymg,  he  threw  himself,  or  rather  sank  gna^ 
ally  down,  on  a  large  easy-chair  which  had  been 
often  pressed  by  the  weight  of  stout  Sir  Henrr 
Lee,  and  in  an  instant  was  sound  asleep.  Everam 
was  far  from  feeling  the  same  inclination  for  aiaa- 
ber,  yet  his  mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehenana 
of  any  farther  visitation  that  night;  for  be  coaa- 
dered  hia  treaty  to  evacuate  Woodstock,  as  madt 
known  to,  and  accepted  in  all  probability  by,  tho« 
whom  the  intrusion  of  the  Commissioners  bad  in- 
duced to  take  such  singular  measures  for  ezpelliac 
them.  His  opinion,  which  had  fur  a  tinae  bent  to- 
wards a  belief  in  something  supernatural  in  the  di*- 
turbancea,  had  now  returned  to  the  more  raiioori 
mode  of  accounting  for  them,  by  dexterous  oombtaa- 
tion,  for  which  such  a  mansion  as  Woodstock  aHM- 
cd  80  many  facilities. 

He  heapied  the  hearth  with  fuel,  lighted  the  candla 
and,  examining  poor  Wildrake's  situation,  adjasiei 
him  as  easily  in  the  chair  as  he  could,  the  cavalier 
stirring  his  limbs  no  more  than  an  infant  HJssItna- 
tion  went  far,  in  his  patron's  opinion,  to  infer  thck 
and  confederacy,  for  ghosts  have  no  occasion  to  drag 
men's  possets.  He  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  aoi 
while  he  thought  these  strange  circumstances  ora  a 
sweet  and  low  strain  of  music  stole  through  tai 
chamber,  the  words  "(3ood-night7-jpr>od-nij5ht— good- 
night," thrice  repeated,  each  time  in  a  softerand  mora 
distant  tone,  seeming  to  assure  him  that  the  gobfiM 
and  he  were  at  truce,  if  not  at  peace,  and  thaihebad 
no  mc^e  disturbance  to  expect  that  night  He  bad 
scarcely  riie  courage  to  call  out  a  "good-nisht^**  kt, 
after  all  his  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  tncfc,  k 
was  so  well  performed  as  to  bring  with  it  a  fc^liogsf 
tear;  just  like  what  an  audience  experience  during  thi 
performance  of  a  tragic  scene,  which  they  know  to  bt 
unreal,  and  which  yet  affects  their  passions  by  m 
near  approach  to  nature.  Sleep  overtook  him  at 
last,  and  left  him  not  till  broad  daylight  oa  the  tam- 
ing  morning. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Aad  yonder  •hiiMs  Aurorn**  haibinftr. 

At  whose  approach  f  liotta.  wandenoc  hara  sad  tfaoH^ 

Troop  home  to  chiireh-yara«— - 


Wrra  the  fresh  air,  and  the  rising  of  

every  feeling  of  the  preceding  night  had  passed  a 
from  Colonel  Everard's  mina^  excepting  wonder  boa 
the  effects  which  he  had  witncssied  could  be  pis- 
duced.  He  examined  the  whole  room,  Bounding  bok 
floor,  and  wainscot,  with  his  knuckles  and  cane,  btf 
was  unable  to  discern  any  secret  passages:  wbli 
the  door,  secured  by.  a  strong  cross  bolt,  and  the  lock 
besides,  remained  as  firm  as  when  he  had  fastened ( 


on  the  preceding  evening.    The  apparition  . 
bling  Victor  Lee  next  called  his  attention.    Ridict- 
lous  stories  had  been  oHen  circulated,  of  this  £ff^ 
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or  one  exactly  resembling  i*  hftTUiff  been  met  with 
by  night  among  the  waste  apartments  and  corn* 
dora  of  the  old  palace;  and  Markham  Everard  had 
often  heard  such  in  his  childhood.  He  waa  angry 
to  recollect  his  own  deficiency  of  courage,  and  the 
thrill  which  he  felt  on  the  preceding  night,  when,  by 
eonfederacy  doubtless,  such  an  object  was  placed  be- 
fore his  ey^ 

"Surely,'^  he  said,  "this  fit  of  childish  folly  could  not 
make  roe  miss  my  aim— more  likely  that  the  bullet 
had  been  withdrawn  clandestinely  from  my  pistol." 

He  examined,  that  which  was  undischarged— he 
found  the  bullet  in  it.  He  investigated  the  apartment 
opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  fired,  and,  at 
five  feet  from  the  floor,  in  a  direct  hne  between  the 
bedside  and  the  place  where  the  appearances  had  been 
seen,  a  pistol-ball  had  recently  buried  itself  in  the 
wainscot  He  had  little  doubt^  therefore,  that  he  had 
fired  in  a  just  direction ;  and  indeed  to  nave  arrived 
at  the  place  where  it  was  lodged,  the  bullet  must  have 
passed  through  the  appearance  at  which  he  aimed, 
and  proceeded  point  blank  to  the  wall  beyond.  This 
was  mysterious,  and  induced  him  to  doubt  whether 
Che  art  of  witchcraft  or  conjuration  had  not  been 
called  in  to  assist  the  machinations  of  those  daring 
conspirators,  who,  being  themselves  mortal,  might, 
nevcrthelesfl^  according  to  the  universal  creed  of  the 
times^  have  mvoked  and  obtained  assistance  from  the 
inhabitavits  of  another  world. 

His  next  investigation  respected  the  picture  of 
Victor  Lee  itself.  He  examined  it  minutely  as  he 
atood  on  the  floor  before  it,  and  compared  its  pale, 
ahadowy,  faintly- traced  outlines,  its  faded  colours, 
the  stern  repose  of  the  eye,  and  deathlike  pallidness 
€t  the  countenance,  with  its  different  aspect  on  the 

icedirtg  nighty  when  illuminated  by  the  artificial 
^^ht  which  fell  full  upon  it,  while  it  left  everv  other 
part  of  the  room  in  comparative  darkness.  The  fea* 
tiirefl  seemed  then  to  havu  an  unnatural  glow,  while 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  flame  in  the  chimney 

Sve  the  head  and  limbs  something  which  resembled 
B  appearance  of  actual  motion,  mw,  seen  by  day. 
it  was  a  mere  picture  of  the  hard  and  ancieivt  school 
of  Holbein;  last  night,  it  seemed  for  the  moment 
something  more.  Determined  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  contrivance  if  possible,  Everard,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  table  and  chdir,  examined  the  portrait  still 
more  dosely,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  any  private  spring,  by  wbicm  it  might  be  slipt 
88ide,--a  contrivance  not  unrrequent  in  ancient  build- 
ings, which  usually  abounded  with  means  of  access 
and  escape,  communicated  to  none  but  the  lords  of 
the  castle,  or  their  immediate  confidantsl    But  the 

Snel  on  which  Victor  Lee  was  painted  was  firmly 
:ed  in  the  wainscoting  of  the  apartment,  of  which  it 
made  a  part,  and  thd  Colonel  satisfied  himself  that  it 
could  hot  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  which  he 
had  suspected. 

He  next  aroused  his  faithful  squire  Wildrake,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  deep  sharebf  the  "blessedness 
of  sleep,"  had  scarce  even  yet  got  rid  of  the  effects  of 
the  grace-cup  of  the  preceding  evening.  "  It  was  the 
reward/'  according  to  his  own  view  of  the  matter, 
"of  his  ^mperance;  one  single  draught  having 
made  him  sleep  more  late  and  more  sound  than  a 
matter  of  half-a-dozen,  or  from  thence  to  a  dozen 
pulls,  would  have  done,  when  he  was  guilty  of  the 
enormity  ef  rere-suppers,*  and  of  drinking  deep  after 
them." 

"Had  your  temperate  draught,"  said  Everard, 
••  been  but  a  thought  more  strongly  seasoned,  Wild- 
rake, thou  hadfit  slept  so  sound  that  the  last  trump 
only  could  have  waked  thee." 

And  then  answered  Wildrake,  "I  should  have 
waked  with  a  headache,  Mark ;  for  I  see  my  modest 
sip  has  not  dtempted  me  from  that  epitope.— But  let 
OS  go  forth,  and  see  how  the  night,  whk;h  we  have 
passed  so  strangely,  has  been  spent  by  the  rest  of 

•  R«remppfTs  {ijwvfi  arriert)  bclonfed  to  a  irpecies  of  loxury 
iorrodueed  in  the  jolljr daysof  King  Jamrti't  cxtrave^nca.  and 
continued  ihroufih  tho  nubmyiaent  reign  The  supper  took  plaoo 
XX.  an  early  bow,  sjxur  Mv«n  o'clocic  at  lalcat— the  rere mipper 
W04I  a  p<Mtimiinarr  banquet,  a  hnra  d^envre,  which  made  iu 
ap->earan'*»  at  tt.>n  or  eleven,  and  ai*rv«d  as  an  apolo;/  for  pro- 
lo«iC>B«  toe  •Piertaimnenl  tiU  midaigbc. 


them.  I  saspect  thev  are  all  rigb  t  wiling  to  evacuate 
Woodsiock,  unless  they  have  either  res'^  better  than 
we.  or  at  least  been  more  lucky  in  lodgings." 

'^Ifi  that  case,  I  will  despatch  thee  down  to  Jocsh 
line's  hut.  to  ne8;otiate  the  re-entrance  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee  and  his  family  into  their  old  Apartments,  where, 
my  interest  with  the  Greneral  being  joined  with  the 
indifferent  repute  of  the  place  itself  1  think  they  have 
little  chance  of  being  disturbed  either  by  the  present, 
or  by  any  new  Commissionere." 

"But  now  are  they  to  defend  themselves  against ^ 
tho  fiends,  my  gallant  Colonel?"  said  Wildrake. 
"Methinks,  had  I  an  interest  in  yonder  pretty  girl, 
such  as  thou  dost  boast,  I  should  be  loath  to  expose 
her  to  the  terrore  of  a  residence  at  Woodstock, 
where  these  devils— I  beg  their  oardon,  for  I  suppose 
they  hear  every  word  we  say— ihese  merry  goblins-— 
make  such  gav  work  from  twilight  till  morning." 

"My  dear  Wildrake,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I,  as  well 
as  you,  believe  it  possible  that  our  speech  may-  be 
overheard ;  but  I  care  not,  and  will  speak  my  mind 
plainly.  I  trust  Sir  Henry  and  Alice  are  not  engaged 
m  this  silly  plot;  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  pride 
of  the  one,  the  modesty  of  the  other,  or  the  good 
sense  of  both,  that  any  motive  could  engage  them  m 
sostrange  a  conjunction.  But  the  fiends  are  all  ol 
your  own  political  persuasion,  Wildrake^  all  true-blue 
cavaliers;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  Sir  Henry  and 
Alice  Lee,  though  they  be  unconnected  with  them, 
have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  be  apprehensive  ot 
their  goblin  machinations.  Besides,  Sir  Henry  and 
Joceline  must  know  every  corner  about  the  place :  it 
wiji  be  far  more  difficult  to  play  of!'  any  ghostly  ma- 
chinery upon  him  than  upon  strangers.  But  let  us  to 
our  toilet,  and  when  water  and  brush  have  done  their 
work,  we  will  inquire  what  is  next  to  be  done." 

"Nay,  that  wretched  puritan's  garb  of  mine  is 
hardly  worth  brushing,"  said  Wildtake;  "and  but 
for  this  hundred-weight  of  rusty  iron,  with  which 
thou  hast  bedizened  me.  I  look  more  like  a  bankrupt 
Quaker  than  any  thing  else.  But  I'll  make  you  aa 
spruce  as  ever  was  a  canting  rogue  of  your  party." 

So  saying,  and  humming  at  the  same'  time  the 
cavalier  tune, — 

"  *  Tlioush  fbr  a  time  wa  tee  Whitehall  * 

With  eobwebu  hunr  around  the  wall, 
Yet  Heaven  shall  mafte  amenda  for  ail, 
When  the  Kins  shall  cajoj  hie  own  acaln* " — — 

"  Thou  forgettest  who  are  without,"  said  Colonel 
Everard. 

"No— I  remember  who  are  within,"  replied  his 
friend.  "I  only  sing  to  my  merry  goblins,  who  will 
like  me  all  the  better  fbr  it.  Tush,  man,  the  devils 
are  my  bonoB  socioa^  and  when  I  see  them,  I  will  wai^ 
rant  they  prove  such  roaring  boys  as  I  knew  when  I 
served  under  Lumford  and  Goring,  fellows  with  long 
nails  that  nothing  escaped,  bottomless  stomachs  that 
nothing  filled,— mad  for  pillaging,  ranting,  drinking, 
and  fighting,— sleeping  roiign  on  the  treriches,  and 
dying  stubbornly  in  their  boots.  Ah !  those  merry 
days  are  gone  1  Well,  it  is  the  fashion  to  make  a  grave 
face  on't  among  cavaliers,  and  specially  the  parsons 
that  have  lost  their  tithe-pigs;  but  I  was  fitted  for 
the  element  of  the  time,  and  never  did  or  can  desire 
merrier  days  than  I  had  during  that  same  barbaroua, 
bloody,  and  unnatural  rebellion." 

"Thou  wert  ever  a  wild  sea-bird,  Roger,  even  ac 
cording  to  your  name ;  liking  the  gale  better  than  the 
calm,  ime  Boisterous  ocean  oetter  than  the  smooth 
lake,  and  your  rough,  wild  struggle  against  the  wind, 
than  daily  food,  ease,  and  quiet.^^ 

"Pshaw !  a  fig  for  your  smooth  lake,  and  your  old 
woman  to  feed  me  with  brewer's  grains,  and  the 
poor  drake  obliged  to  come  swattering  whenever 
she  whistles  1  Everard,  I  like  to  feel  the  wind  rustle 
against  my  pinions,- now  diving,^  now  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave,  now  in  ocean,  now  in  sky-^-that  is  tho 
wild-drake*s  joy,  my  grave  one ! ,  And  in  the  Civil 
War  so  it  went  with  us— down  in  one  country,  up 
in  another,  beaten  to-day,  victorious  to-morrow*— 
now  starving  in  some  barren  leaguer— now  revelling 
in  »  Presbyterian's  pantry— his  cellars,  his  plal©* 
chest,  his  old  judicial  thumo-ring^  his  pretty  serving* 
wench,,  ail  at  eommand  1" 
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**  Hosh,  friend.**  said  Everard ;  **  remember  I  hold 
Chat  perauRsion. ' 

"  Mure  ihe  pity,  Mark,  more  tl)e  pity,"  said  Wild- 
nke$  ''but,  as  you  sav.  it  is  needless  talking  of  it. 
Let  us  e'en  go  and  see  now  your  Presbyterian  pastor. 
Mr.  Holdenough.  has  fared,  and  whether  he  has  proved 
more  able  to  foil  the  foul  Fiend  than  have  you  his 
disciple  and  auditor." 

They  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  wore  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  the  various  incoherent  accounts  of  sen- 
tinels and  others,  all  of  whom  had  seen  or  heard  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  the  course  of  the  night  It  is 
needless  to  describe  particularly  the  various  rumours 
which  each  contributed  to  the  common  stock,  with 
the  greater  alacrity  that  in  such  cases  there  seems 
■Iwnys  to  be  a  sort  of  disgrace  in  not  having  seen  or 
•unered  as  much  as  others. 

The  most  moderate  of  the  narrators  only  talked  of 
■ounds  like  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  or  the  growling  of  a 
dog,  especially  the  squeaking  of  a  pig.  They  heard 
also  as  if  it  had  been  nails  dnven  and  saws  used,  and 
the  clashing  of  fetters,  and  the  rustling  of  silk  gowns, 
and  the  notes  of  music,  and  in  short  ailsorts  of  sounds 
which  have  nothins  to  do  with  each  other.  Others 
swore  they  had  smeit  savours  of  various  kindsi  chiefly 
bituminous,  indicating  a  Satanic  derivation;  others 
did  not  indeed  swear^  but  protested,  to  visions  of  men 
in  armour,  horses  without  heads,  asses  with  horns, 
and  cows  with  six  legs,  not  to  mention  black  figures, 
whose  cloven  hoofs  gave  plain  information  what  realm 
they  belonged  to. 

But  thene  strongly  attested  cases  of  nocturnal  dis- 
turbances among  the  sentinels  had  been  so  general, 
•s  to  prevent  alarm  and  succour  on  any  particular 
point,  so  that  those  who  were  on  duty  called  in  vain 
on  the  corpg-de-gartU,  who  were  trebling  on  their 
own  poet ;  and  an  alert  enemy  might  have  done  com- 
plete execution  on  the  whole  garrison.  But  amkl  this 
general  alerUi  no  violence  appeared  to  be  meant,  and 
annoyance,  not  injury^  seemed  to  have  been  the  sob- 
tin's  object,  exceptmg  in  the  ease  of  one  poor  felTow, 
a  trooper,  who  had  followed  Harrison  in  half  his  bat- 
tles, and  now  was  sentinel  in  that  veiy  vestibule  upon 
which  Everard  had  recommended  them  to  mount  a 
guiwd.  He  had  presented  his  carabine  at  something 
which  came  suddenly  upon  him,  when  it  was  wrested 
out  of  his  hands,  and  he  himself  knocked  down  with 
the  but-end  of  it.  His  broken  head,  and  the  drenched 
bedding  of  Deaborough,  upon  whom  a  tub  of  ditch 
water  had  been  emptied  during  his  sleep,  were  the 
only  pieces  of  real  evidence  to  attest  the  disturbances 
of  the  night         ' 

The  reports  from  Harrison's  apartment  were,  as  de- 
livered by  the  grave  Master  Tomkins,  that  truly  the 
Gteneral  had  passed  the  night  undisturbed,  though 
'  there  was  still  upon  him  a  deep  sleep,  and  a  folding  of 
the  hands  to  slumber;  from  which  Everard  argued 
that  the  machinators  had  esteemed  Harrison's  part  of 
the  reckoning  sufficiently  paid  off  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  apartment  doubly  garri- 
■oned  by  the  worshipful  Desborough,  and  the  pnilo- 
sophicfli  Bletson.  They  were  both  up  and  dressing 
^  themselves,  the  former  open-mouthed  m  his  feeling  of 
fear  and  suffering.  Indeed,  no  sooner  had  Everard 
entered,  than  the  ducked  and  dismayed  Colonel  made 
n  diamal  complaint  of  the  way  he  had  spent  the  night, 
and  murmured  not  a  little  against  his  worshipful 
kinsman,  for  imposing  a  usk  upon  him  which  in- 
ferred so  much  annoyance. 

'*  Could  not  his  Excellency,  my  kinsman  Noll,"  he 
iuid, "  have  given  his  poor  relative  and  brother-in-law 
a  sop  somewhere  else,  than  out  of  this  Woodstock, 
which  seems  to  be  the  devil's  own  porridge-pot'?  1 
cannot  sup  broth  with  the  devils  I  have  no  long  spoon 
— ^ot  I.  Could  he  not  have  quartered  me  in  some 
Quiet  comer,  and  given  this  haunted  place  to  some  of 
nis  preachers  and  praye^,  who  know  the  Bible  as  well 
•8  the  muster-roin  whereas  I  know  the  four  hoofs  of 
a  dean-going  nag,  or  .the  points  of  a  team  of  oxen, 
batter  than  alt  the  books  of  Moses.  Bui  I  will  give  it 
i^fer,  at  once  and  for  ever;  hopes  of  earthly  gain  shall 
never  make  me  run  the  risk  of  being  earned  away 
Btyiiiy  by  the  devil,  besides  being  set  opon  my  head 


one  whole  night,  and  eoosed  witb  diteh  water  tkenoit 
—No,  no— I  am  too  wise  for  that" 
Master  Bletson  had  a  diflerent  part  to  act  He  con 

Elained  of  no  personal  annoyances;  on  the  contrm, 
e  declared  he  should  have  slept  as  well  as  ever  & 
did  in  his  life,  but  for  the  abominable  diaturbancM 
aronnd  him,  of  men  calling  lo  arms  everv  b*^  ^^""^ 
when  so  much  as  a  cat  trotted  by  one  of  their  pos»- 
He  would  rather,  he  said,  **  have  slept  among  a  whob 
sabaoth  of  witches,  if  such  creatures  oould  befoaad." 

"  Then  you  think  there  aierno  such  thinn  asa|B»> 
rilions,  Master  Bletson  T'  said  Everard.  ^I  uaedts 
be  sceptical  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  my  life^  to-isiM 
has  been  a  strange  one." 

"Dreams^  dreams,  dreamy  my  simple  Colooel," 
said  Bletson,  though  nis  pale  faee,  and  snaking  hnb^ 
belied  the  assumed  oourafle  with  which  be  wpekt 
*'01d  Chancer,  sir,  hath  told  as  the  real  moral  on^t* 
He  was  an  old  frequenter  of  the  IbreM  ai  Woodatatk 
here" 

"Chaser?"  said  Desboroogh;  "some  hoiiaaM 
belike,  by  his  name— Does  he  walk,  like  Hearas  H 
Windsor?" 

"Chaaoer,"  said  Bletson,  "my dear  I>eBborDagh, ii 
one  of  those  wonderful  fellowsb  as  Colonel  Evad 
knows,  who  hve  many  a  hundred  years  after  theysR 
buried,  and  whose  words  haunt  our  ears  alter  thdr 
bones  are  long  mouldered  in  the  dust'*  , 

"Ay,  ay!  well,"  answered  Desborongti.  lo  whea 
this  description  of  the  old  poet  wss  uninteUigible— **I 
for  one  desire  his  room  rather  than  his  oompanj  es> 
of  your  conjurera,  I  warrant  him.  But  wnai  sayskt 
to  the  matter?" 

'^Only  a  sli^t  spell,  which  I  wiU  take  the  fresdaa 
to  repeat  toX)otonel  Everatd."  said  Bletson;  *b«t 
which  would  be  as  bad  as  Ghreek  to  tbee,  Desboraagh. 
—Old  Geoffrey  lays  the  whole  blame  of  o 
disturbance  on  superfluity  of  humours^ 

■  Wtaiehorann  foiko  to  drad  in  thejf  itipssw 
or  arrowea,  and  of  Are  with  red  flwani^ 
Rif lit  at  tlw  honwar  of  M»laiieholf 
Cattteth  manr  a  maa  in  tioep  lo  eiy 
Fo£  fear  of  treat  ball*  and  bean  black, 
AjoI  oUien  Uiat  blade  davila  will  them  take.' " 


While  he  was  thus  declsiming,  Evenrd  obsatwl  a 
book  sticking  out  from  beneath  the  pillow  ot  the  bad 
lately  occupied  by  the  honourable  member. 

"Is  that  Chaucer?"  he  said,  making;  to  the  voliBBa 
—"I  would  like  to  look  at  the  passagr' 

"  Chancer  ?"— said  Bletson,  hastening  to  intafinai 
"  no— that  is  Lucretius,  my  darling  Locretins.  I  cas- 
not  let  you  see  it— I  have  some  pnvate  maika." 

But  by,  this  time  Everard  had  the  book  in  his  hand. 
"  Lucretius  ?"  he  saM :  "  no,  Master  Bletson— this  m 
not  Lucretius,  but  a  ntter  comforter  in  dread  or  is 
danger— Why  should  you  be  ashamed  of  it  ?— On]|^ 
Bletson,  instead  of  resting  your  head,  if  yon  can  bet 
anchor  your  heart  upon  this  volume,  it  max  aerveyaa 
in  better  stead  than  Lusretius  or  Chaucer  cither.'* 

"Why,  what  book  ia  it?"  sud  Bletson.  his  pab 
cheek  colouring  with  the  shame  of  detection.—*  Ob, 
the  Bible?"  throwing  it  down  contemptuously — "aoesi 
book  of  my  fellow  uibeon*»— these  Jews  have  bees 
always  superstitious— ever  since  Juvenar\,tioie^  thss 
knowest— 


'  Qaaliaeonqaa  volaa  Jodai  ssnoia  vaadsaC.* 

He  left  me  the  old  book  for  a  qMll»I  warraat  yo^  ftr 
'tis  a  well-meaning  fool." 

"  He  would  scarce  have  left  the  New  Teatament  ai 
well  aa  the  Old,"  said  Everard.  "Corner  my  M 
Bletson,  do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  wisest  thing  yes 
ever  did  in  your  life,  supposing  you  took  yoor  Bafeis 
an  hour  of  apprehension,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  Ai 
contents." 

'  Bletson's  vanity  was  so  much  gaUedAhat  it  os** 
came  his  constitutional  covrardice.  His  little  ibis 
fingera  quivered  for  eagerness,  his  neck  and  chedb 
were  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  hts  articulatioo  was  ai 
thick  and  vehement  as— in  short,  as  if  he  had  hsea  as 
philosopher. 

"Master  Everard,"  he  said,  "  yon  are  a  pan  d"  At 
sword,  sir,— and,  sir,  you  seem  to  suppose  yooraeB'aS' 
titled  to  say  whatever  oomes  into  your  mind  wA 
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eepect  to  civflians,  eii^— But  I  would  have  yotf  remem- 
ler,  sir,  that  there  are  bounds  beyond  which  human 
»at]ence  may  be  urged,  sir,^and  tests  which  no  man 
if  honour  will  endure,  sir.— and  tnerefore  I  expect  an 
kpolopy  for  your  present  language,  Colonel  Everard, 
ind  this  unmannerly  jestins,  sir,— or  you  may  chance 

0  hear  from  mc  in  a  way  that  will  not  please  you." 
Everard  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  explosion  of 

viour,  engendered  by  irritated  self-love. 
"  Look  you  Master  Bletson,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been 

1  soldier,  that  is  true,  but  I  was  never  a  bloody-mind- 
d  one;  and  as  a  Christian,  I  am  imwilUng  to  enlarge 
he  kinzdom  of  darkness  by  sending  a  new  vassal 
hither  before  his  time.  If  Heaven  gives  you  time  to 
epenL  I  see  no  reason  why  my  hand  should  deprive 
on  of  iL  which,  were  we  to  have  a  rencontre,  wouki 
•e  your  fate  in  the  thrust  of  a  sword,  or  the  pull  ins 
if  a  irieger— 1  therefore  prefer  to  apologize ;  and  1 
■all  Desborough.  if  be  has  recovered  his  wits,  to  bear 
rvidence  that  I  do  apologize  for  having  suspected  you, 
?ho  are  completely  the  slave  of  your  own  vanity,  of 
iny  tendency,  however  slight,  towards  grace  or  good 
ense.  And  I  farther  apologize  for  the  time  that  I 
lave  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  wash  an  Ethiopian 
vhita  or  in  recommending  rational  inquiry  to  a  self- 
rilled    theist" 

filetson.  ovetjoyed  at  the  turn  the  matter  had  taken 
-for  the  dAance  was  pc-arce  oat  of  his  mouth  ere  he 
w^n  to  tremble  for  the  consequence»~aoswered 
riih  great  eagerness  and  servility  of  manner,— '*  Nay, 
leanest  Colonel,  say  no  more  of  it—an  apology  is  all 
hat  is  necessary  among  men  of  honour— it  neither 
eaves  dishonour  with  him  who  asks  it,  nor  infers 
legradation  on  him  who  makes  it." 

''Not  such  an  apology  as  I  have  made,  I  tnut," 
•id  the  Colonel. 

•*  No,  no— not  in  the  least,"  answered  Bletson,— 
*one  apology  serves  me  just  as  well  as  another,  and 
Desborough  will  bear  witness  you  have  made  one, 
tnd  that  is  all  there  can  be  said  on  the  subject." 

**  Master  Desborough  and  you,"  rejoined  the  Colo- 
lel,  "  will  take  care  how  the  matter  is  reported,  I  dare 
lay,  and  I  only  recommend  it  to  both,  that,  if  mcn- 
ioned  at  all,  it  may  be  told  correctly." 

"Nay.  nay.  we  will  not  mention  it  all*"  said  Blet- 
on,  "we  will  forxet  it  from  this  moment.  Only, 
lever  suppose  me  capable  of  superstitious  weaknesa 
lad  I  been  afraid  of  apparent  and  real  danger— why 
tuch  fear  is  natural  to  man— and  I  will  not  deny  that 
he  mood  of  mind  may  have  happened  to  me  as  well 
ts  to  others.  But  to  be  thought  capable  of  resorting 
o  flpells,  and  sleeping  with  books  under  my  pillow  to 
lecure  myself  against  ghosts,— on  my  word,  it  was 
enough  to  provoke  one  to  quarrel,  for  the  moment, 
rith  nis  rery  best  friend.— And  now,  Colonel,  what 
s  to  be  done,  and  how  is  owr  duty  to  be  executed  at 
bia  accursed  place?  If  I  should  get  such  a  wetting 
IS  Desborongb's,  why  1  should  die  of  catarrh,  though 
^ott  see  it  hurts  him  no  more  than  a  bucket  of  water 
hrown  over  a  posthorse.  You  are,  I  pfesunie^  a  bro- 
her  in  our  commission ;  how  are  you  of  opinion  we 
ihoufd  proceed  ?" 

**  Why,  in  good  nme  here  cornea  Harrison,"  said 
Sverard,  *  and  I  will  lay  my  commission  from  the 
!x)rd  General  before  you  all :  which,  as  you  see,  Co- 
onel  Desborough,  commands  you  to  desist  from  act- 
ng  on  your  present  authority,  and  intimates  his 
Measure  accordingly,  that  yon  withdraw  fhjm  this 
)lace." 

Desborough  took  the  pai^r  and  examined  the  sig- 
laiure.— "It  is  Noll's  signature  sure  enough,"  said 
le,  dropping  his  under  jaw ;  "  only,  every  time  of  late 
le  has  made  the  Oliver  as  latKe  as  a  ^ant,  while  the 
DromxDtU  creeps  after  like  a  dwarf,  as  if  the  sumnme 
frere  like  to  disappear  one  of  these  daj's  altogether. 
3ut  is  his  Excellency,  our  kinsman,  Noll  Cromwell, 

since  he  has  the  surname  yet,)  so  unreasonable  as  to 
hink  his  relations  and  friends  are  to  be  set  upon  their 
leads  till  they  have  the  crick  in  their  neck— drenched 
IS  if  they  hud  been  plunged  in  ft  horsepond — fright- 
rned,  day  and  night,  by  all  sort  of  devils,  witches, 
ind  fairies,  and  get. not  a  penny  of  smart-money? 
\dzooks,  (forgive  me  for  swearing,)  if  that's  the  case. 
[  bad  better  Home  cb  rev  farm,  and  mind  team  and 
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herd,  than  dangle  af^  such  a  thankless  person, 
though  I  have  wived  his  sister.    She  was  poor  enough  • 
when  I  took  her,  for  as  high  as  Noll  holds  his  hm 
now." 

"It  is  not  my  purpose,"  said  Bletson,  "  to  stir  de- 
bate in  this  honourable  meeting;  and  no  one  will 
doubt  the  veneration  and  attachment  which  I  bear  io 
our  noble  General,  whom  the  current  of  events,  and 
his  own  matchless  qualities  of  courage  and  constan- 
cy, have  raised  so  high  in  these  deplorable  days.— If 
I  were  to  term  him  a  direct  and  immediate  emana- 
tion of  the  Animus  Mundi  itself— sometliing  which 
Nature  had  produced  in  her  proudest  hour,  while  ex- 
erting herself,  as  is  her  law,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  creatures  to  whom  she  has  given  existence- 1 
should  scarce  exhaust  the  ideas  which  I  entertain  oi 
him.  Always  protecting,  that  I  am  by  no  means  to 
be  held  as  admitting,  but  merely  as  granting  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  the  possible  existence  of  mat  spe- 
cies of  emanation,  or  exhalation,  from  the  Animtu 
Mundi^  of  which  I  have  made  mention.  I  appeal  to 
you,  Colonel  Ded)orough,  who  are  his  Excellency's 
relation— to  you,  Colonel  Everard,  who  hold  the  dearer 
title  of  his  friend,  whether  I  have  overrated  my  zeol 
in  his  behalf?" 

Everard  bowed  at  this  pause,  but  Desborough  gave 
a  more  complete  authentication.  "  Nay,  I  can  oeai 
witness  to  that !  I  have  seen  when  you  were  willing 
to  tie  his  points  or  brush  his  cloak,  or  the  like— and  to 
be  treated  thus  ungratefully— and  gudgeoned  of  the 
opportunities  which  had  been^given  you*' 

'*  It  is  not  fbr  that,"  aaid  Bletson,  waving  his  hand 
gracefully.  "  You  do  me  wrong,  Master  Desborough 
—you  do  indeed,  kind  sir— although  I  know  you 
meant  it  not— No,  sir— no  partial  consideration  of 
private  interest  prevailed  on  me  to  undertake  this 
charge.  It  was  conferred  on  me  by  the  Parliament 
of  England,  in  whose  name  this  war  commenced, 
and  by  the  Council  of  State,  who  are  the  conserva 
tors  of  England's  liberty.  And  the  chatice  and  se 
rene  hope  of  serving  the  country,  the  confidence  that 
I— and  you.  Master  Desborough— and  you,  worthy 
General  Harrison— superior,  as  I  am,  to  all  selfish 
con8ideration»~to  which  I  am  sure  you  also,  good 
Colonel  Everard,  would  be  superior/had  ^ou  Been 
named  in  this  commission,  as  I  would  to  Heaven  you 
had— I  say,  the  hope  of  serving;  the  country,  with  the 
aid  of  such  respectable  associates,  one  and  all  of 
them— as  well  as  you.  Colonel  Everard,  supposing  yoa 
to  have  been  of  the  number,  induced  me  to  accept  of 
thio  opportunity,  whereby  I  might,  gratuitously,  with 
your  assistance,  render  so  much  advantage  to  our  dear 
mother  the  Commonwealth  of  England.— Such  was 
my  hope— my  trust— my  confidence. i  And  now  comes 
my  Lord  General's  warrant  to  dissolve  the  authority 
by  which  we  are  entitled  to  act.  Gentlemen,  I  ask 
this  honourable  meeting,  (with  all  respect  to  his  ex- 
cellency,) whether  his  commission  be  paramount  to 
that  from  which  he  himself  dir^tly  holds  his  com* 
mission?  No  one  will  say  so.  I  ask  whether  he 
has  climbed  into  the  seat  from  which  the  late  Man  de- 
scended,, or  hath  a  great  seal,'or  moons  to  proceed  by 
prerogative  in  sucn  a  case  ?  I  cannot  see  reason  to 
believe  it,  and  therefore  I  must  resist  such  doctrine. 
I  am  in  your  judgment,  my  brave  and  honourable  col- 
leagues; but  touching  my  own  poor  opinion,  I  feel 
myself  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  proceeding  in 
our  commission,  as  if  the  interruption  hatl  not  taken 
praee ;  with  this  addition,  that  the  Board  of  Seques- 
tra tors  shouki  sit,  1^  day,  at  this  same  Lodge  of 
Woodstock,  but  that,  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  weak 
brethren,  who  may  be  af!licted  by  superstitious  ru- 
mours, as  well  as  to  avoid  any  practice  ort  our  persona 
by  the  malignants,  who,  I  am  convinced,  are  busy  ir; 
this  neighbourhood,  we  should  remove  our  sittmga 
after  sunset  to  the  George  Inn,  in  the  neighbouring 
borough." 

"Good  Master  Bletson,"  replied  Colonel  Everardi 
"  it  is  not  for  me  to  reply  to  you :  but  you  may  kik  «» 
in  what  characters  this  army  of  England  aiw  their 
General  write  their  authority.  I  fear  me  the  annota 
tion  on  this  precept  of  the  General,  will  be  expressed 
by  the  march  of  a  troop  of  horse  from  Oxford  to  see  it 
executed.    I  behave  there  an  orders  out  far  thai  «C* 
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feet;  and  vou  know  by  late  experience,  that  the  sol- 
^  ri>er  will  obey  his  General  equally  against  Eing  and 

P^rliaraem.*'  , ,  _      . 

**That  obedience  is  conditional,"  said  Hnmson, 
starting  fiercely  up.  "  Know'st  thou  not,  Markham 
Rverara,  that  I  have  followed  the  man  Cromwell  as 
close  as  the  buU-dog  follows  his  master  7'-and  so  I 
will  yet  ;'--but  I  am  no  spaniel  either  to  be  beaten,  or 
to  have  the  food  I  have  earned  snatched  from  me,  as 
if  I  were  a  vile  cur,  whose  wages  are  a  whipping,  and 
free  leave  to  wear  my  own  skin.  I  looked,  amongst 
the  three  of  us,  that  we  might  honestly  and  piously, 
and  with  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  have 
gained  out  of  this  commission  three,  or  jt  may  be  five 
thousand  ipounds.  And  does  Cromwell  imagine  I  will 
part  with  it  for  a  rough  word  ?  No  man  goeth  a  war- 
fare on  his  own  charges.  He  that  serves  the  altar 
must  live  by  the  altar— and  the  saints  must  have 
means  to  provide  them  with  good  harness  and  fiji^h 
horses  against  the  unsealing  and  the  pouring/orth. 
Does  Cromwell  think  I  am  so  much  of  a  tame  tiger  as 
to  permit  him  to  rend  from  me  at  pleasure  the  mise- 
rable dole  he  hath  thrown  me  1  Of  a  surety  I  will 
resist ;  and  the  men  who  are  here,  being  chiefly  of  mv 
own  regiment— men  who  wait,  and  who  expect,  with 
lamps  burning  nnd  loins  girded,  and, each  one  his 
weainon  bound  upon  his  thigh,  will  aid  me  to  make 
this  house  good  against  every  assault— ay,  even  against 
Cromwell  nimseif,  until  the  latter  coming— Selah  I 

Selahl" 

"And  I,"  said  Desborough,  "will  levy  troops  and 
protect  your  out-quarters,  not  choosing  at  present  to 
close  myself  up  in  garrison"— 

"And  I,"  said  Bletson,  "will  do  my  part,  and  hie 
me  to  town  and  lay  the  matter  before  Parliament,  aris- 
ing in  my  place  for  that  efTect" 

Everard  was  little  moved  by  all  these  threats.  The 
only  formidable  one,, indeed,  was  that  of  Harrison, 
whose  enthusiasm,  joined  with  his  courage,  and  ob- 
stinacy, and  character  among  the  fanatics  of  his  own 
principles,  made  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  Before 
trymg  any  argumenU  with  the  refractory  Major- 
peneral,  Everard  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  ^eel- 
mga,  and  threw  something  in  about  the  late  disturb- 
ances. 

"Talk  not  to  me  of  supernatural  disturbances, 
young  man— talk  not  to  me  of  enemies  in  the  body  or 
oat  of  the  bodv.  Am  I  not  the  champion  chosen  and 
f^mmissioned  to  encounter  and  to  conquer  the  great 
Dragon,  and  the  Beast  which  cometh  out  of  the  sea  ? 
Am  I  not  to  command  the  left  wing  and  two  regi- 
ments of  the  centre,  when  the  Saints  shall  encounter 
with  the  countless  legions  of  Gog  and  Masog  1  I  tell 
thee  that  my  name  is  written  on  the  sea  of  glass  min- 
gled with  fire,  and  that  I  will  keep  this  place  of  Wood- 
stock against  all  mortal  men,  apd  against  all  devils, 
whether  in  field  or  chamber,  in  the  forest  or  in  the 
meadow,  even  till  the  Saints  reign  in  the  fullness  of 
theirglorvl"  * 

Kverara  saw  it  was  then  time  to  produce  two  or 
three  lines  under  Cromwell's  hand,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  General,  subsequently  to  the  com  mu- 
nmauon  through  Wildrake.  The  information  they 
contamed  was  calculated  to  allay  the  disappointment 
of  the  commissioners.  This  document  assigned  as 
the  reason  of  superseding  the  Woodstock  Commis- 
sion, that  he  should  probably  propose  to  the  Parlia- 
ment to  require  the  assistance  of  General  Harrison, 
Colon^  Doaborongh,  and  Master  Bletson,  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Littlefaitbi  in  a  much  greater 
'natter,  namely,  the  disposing  of  the  roval  propertv, 


dicnve  looks  began  to  give  pfaoe  to  courteoOs  smiles,, 
mid  to  a  cheerfulness,  which  laughed  in  their  eyes,  and 
turnw  their  mustaches  upwards. 

Colonel  Desborough  acquitted  his  right  honourable 
Md.  excellent  cousin  and  kinsman  of^  all  species  of 
unkmdness;  Master  Bletson  discovered,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  was  trebly  concerned  in  the  good 
admmistrauon  of  Windsor  more  than,  in   that  of 

Woodstock.    AsforHarrison,  he  exclaimed,  without       ,,«.«.  w.i.  ^^vu■.■I»olvu<^Ia  w««  |H«»«us..a  »  .. 
Oi^guue  or  besitauon,  that  the  gleaniog  of  the  grapes  i  move  themseivea  from  the  Lodge  to  the  ioa  aidi 


of  Windsor  was  better  than  the  viDUise  of  Woo^ 
stock.  Thus  speaking,'the  glance  of  hb  d ark  ore  ex- 
pressed as  much  triumph  m  the  proposed  eait% 
advantage,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  according  to  hb  vaia 
persuasion,  to  be  shortly  exchanged  for  his  share  ia 
the  general  reign  of  the  Millennium.  His  ddtght,  m 
short,  resembled  the  joy  of  an  eagle,  who  prmapoa 
a  lamb  in  the  evening  with  not  the  lees  rcbsfa,  be- 
cause she  descries  in  the  distant  landscape  a  hia- 
dred  thousand  men  about  to  join  battle  with  daybreak, 
and  to  give  iier  an  endless  feast  on  the  hearts  aai 
lifeblood  of  the  valiant. 

Yet  though  all  agreed  that  they  wonld  be  obedieat 
to  the  General's  pleasure  in  this  matter^  Bletaoo  pn- 
posed,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  m  which  aD 
ajETeed,  that  they  should  take  up  their  abode  fornw 
time  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  to  wait  for  their  new 
commissions  respecting  Windsor;  and  this  upon  tks 
prudential  consideration,  that  it  was  best  not. to  li^ 
one  knot  until  another  was  first  tied. 

Each  commissioner,  therefore,  verote  to  Oliver  i^ 
dividually,  statins,  in  his  own  way,  the  depth  ni 
height,  length  ana  breadth^  of  his  atuchment  lobu 
Each  expressed  himself  resolved  to  obey  the  GeneiaFi 
injjunctions  to  the  uttermost:  but  with  the  same  scn> 
pulous  devotion  to  the  Parliament,  each  foand  biai- 
self  at  a  loss  how  to  lay  down  the  comoiisMa 
intrusted  to  them  by  that  body, ,  and  j#ierefiDrefeh 
bound  in  conscience  to  take  up  his  reaidenoe  attbs 
borough  of  Woodstock,  that  he  mi^t  not  seem  lo 
abandon  the  charge  committed  to  them,  until  they 
should  be  called  to  administrate  the  wei^tier  matifr 
of  Windsor,  to  which  they  expressed  their  willingacB 
instantiv  to  devote  themselves,  according  lo  hisEx- 
cellency^s  pleasure. 

This  was  the  general  style  of  their  letters;  varied 
by  the  characteristic  flourishes  of  the  ¥rriteta.  Des- 
borough, for  example,  said  something  about  the  refi- 
gious  duty  of  providing  for  one's  own  hoa8efaokl,oidy 
he  blundered  the  text  Bletson  wrote  long  and  big 
words  about  the  political  obliga/ion  incumbent  oa 
every  member  of  the  community,  on  every  person,  to 
sacnfice  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  m 
country ;  while  Harrison  talked  of  the  linlenesB  of 
present  affairs,  in  comparison  of  the  approadiing  tre- 
mendous change  of  all  things  beneath  the  son.  But 
although  the  garnishing  of  the  various  episdes  was 
different,  the  result  came  to  the  same,  that  they  wen 
determined  at  least  to  keep  sight  of  Woodstock,  nntil 
they  were  well  assured  of  some  better  and  more  jn- 
fitable  commission. 

Everard  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  most  graKftl 
terms  to  Cromwell,  whidi  would  probaUr  have  beeo 
less  warm  had  he  known  more  distincthr  than  \m 
follower  chose  to  tell  him,  the  cxpectatioo  under 
which  the  wily  General  had  graiStednis  request  He 
acquainted  his  Excellency  with  his  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing at  Woodstock,  partly  to  assure  himself  of  (be 
motions  of  the  three  Commissioners,  and  to  watck 
whether  they  did  not  again  enter  upon  the  execanoa 
of  the  trust  which  they  had  for  the  present  renounoed, 
—and  partly  to  see  that  some  extraordinary  circaia- 
stances,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Lodges  asd 
which  would  doubtless  transpire  were  not  foUowed 
by  any  explosion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pvblc 
peace.  He  knew  (as  he  expressed  himaaiO  th^t  In 
Excellency  was  so  much  the  friend  pf  order,  that  be 
would  rather  disturbances  or  insurrections  wereiNt- 
vented  than  punished ;  and  he  conjured  the  Gexwial 
to  repose  confidence  m  his  exertions  for  the  pobSc 
service  by  every  mode  within  his  power ;  not  awin 
it  will  be  observed,  in  what  pecuhar  senae  his  geoeal 
pledge  might  be  interpreted. 

These  letters  being  made  up  into  a  packet,  wen 
forwarded  to  Windsor  by  a  trooper,  Jetached  on  ibtf 
errand. 
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borough  of  Woodstock,  with  all  that  state  and  bustle 
which  attend  the  movements  of  great  persons,  and 
especially  of  such  to  whom  greatness  is  not  entirely 
familiar,  Everard  held  some  colloquy  with  the  Pres- 
oyterian  clergyman,  Master  Holdenough,  who  had 
ssued  from  the  apartment  which  he  had  occupied,  as 
tt  were  in  defiance  of  the  spirits  bv  whom  the  man* 
aion  was  supposed  to  be  disturbed,  and  whose  pale 
'  cheek  and  pensive  brow  gave  token  that  he  had  not 
passed  the  night  more  comfortably  than  the  other 
mm'ates  of  the  Lodge  of  Woodstock.  Colonel  Eve- 
rard having  offered  to  procure  the  reverend  gentle- 
man some  refreshment,  received  this  reply :—  This 
day  shall  I  not  taste  food,  saving  that  which  we  are 
assured  of  as  sufficient  for  dur  sustenance,  where  it  is 
promised  that  our  bread  shall  be  given  us,  and  our 
water  shall  be 'sure.  'Not  that  I  fast^  in  the  papistical 
opinion  that  it  adds  to  those  merits,  which  ore  but 
an  accumulation  of  filthy  rags ;  but  because  I  hold  it 
heedful  that  no  grosser  sustenance  should  this  day 
cloud  my  understanding,  or  render  less  pure  and  vivid 
the  thanks  I  owe  to  Heaven  for  a  most  wonderful 
preservation.'* 

"Master  Hpldenough,"  said  Everaid,  "yonare,  I 
know,  both  a  good  man  and  a  bold  one,  and  I  saw 
you  last  night  courageously  go  upon  your  sacred  duty, 
when  soldieis,  and  tried  ones,  seemed  considerably 
alonned."A 

"Too  courageouB— too  venturous,"  was  Master 
Holdenough's  reply,  the  boldness  of  whose  aspect 
seemed  completely  to  have  died  away.  "We  are 
frail  creatures,  Master  Everard.  and  frailest  when  we« 
think  ourselves  strongest.  Oh,  Colonel  Everard,"  ■ 
be  added,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  the  confidence  was 
'ftartly  involuntary,  "Inave  seen  that  which  I  shall 
nevef  survive  1" 

"Yon  surprise  me,  reverend  sir,"  said  Everard;- 


fleard  some  stoi 

necsed  strange  I  ^      

be  much  interested  in  knowmg  the  nature  of  your 
disturbance." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  you  are  a  discreet  gen- 
tleman; and  though!  would  not  willingly  that  these 
heretics,  schismatics  Brownists,  Muggletonians, 
Anabaptists,  end  so  forth^  had,  such  an  opportnnity 
of  triumph,  as  my  defeat  m  this  matter  would  have 
afforded  them,  yet  with  you,  who  have  been  ever  a 
faithful  follower  of  our  chardi,  and  are  pledged  to 
the  good  cause  by  the  great  National  League  and 
Covenant,  surely  I  would  be  more  open.  Sit  we 
down,  therefore,  and  let  me  call  for  a  glass  of  pure 
water,  for  as  yet  I  feel  some  bodily  faltering ;  though, 
I  thpnk  Heaven,  I  am  in.  mind  resolute  andcomposed 
as  a  merely  mortal  man  may  after  such  a  vision.^- 
They  say,  worthy  Colonel,  that  looking  on  such 
things  foretells,  or  causes  speedy  death—iknow  not 
k'it  Be  true;  but  if  so,  1  only  depart  like  the  tried  sen- 
tinel when  his  officer  releases  him  from  hia  post  j 
and  glad  shall  I  be  to  close  these  wearied  eyes  against 
the  si^fat,  and  shut  these  harassed  ears  against  the 
croaking,  as  of  frogs,  of  Antinomians,  and  Pelagians, 
and  Socmtan^  and  Arminians,  and  Arians,  and  Nul- 
lifidians,  which  have  come  up  into  onr  England,  like 
those  filthy  reptiles  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh." 

Hereone  of  the  servants  who  had  been  summoned, 
entered  with  a  cup  of  water,  gazing  at  the  same  time 
in  the  l^ce  of  the  cteigyman,  as  if  his  stupid  gray 
eyes  were  endeavouring  to  read  what  tragic  tale  was 
written  on  his  brow ;  and  shaking  his  empty  scull  as 
he  left  the  room,  with  the  ah*  of  one  who  was  proud 
of  having  discovered  that  all  was  not  Exactly  right, 
though- he  could  not  so  well  guess  what  was  wrong. 

Colonel  Everard  invited  the  good  man  to  take  some 
refreshment  more  genial  than  the  pure  element,  but 
he  declined :  "  I  am  in  some  sort  a  champion,^'  he 
8oid ;  "  and  though  I  have  been  foiled  in  the  late  con- 
troversy with  the  Enemv,  still  I  have  my  trumpet  to 
S've  the  alarm,  and  my  sharp  sword  to  smite  withal ; 
lerefore,  like  the  Nazarites  of  old,  I  will  eat  nothing 
that  Cometh  of  the  vine,  neither  drink  wine  nor 
strong  rfrink,  until  these  my  days  of  combat  shall 
have  passed  away." 

Kindly  and  respectfully  the  Colonel  anew  pressed 
Vol.  V 


Master  Holdenough  to  communicate  the  i  /ents  that 
had  befallen  him  on  the  preceding  night;  and  the 
good  clei^gjrrnan  proceeded  as  follows,  with  that  little ' 
charactenstical  touch  of  vanity  in  his  narrative,  which 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
world,  and  the  influence  which  he  had  exercised  over  ' 
the  minds  of  others.  "I  was  a  3^oung  man  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,"  he  said,  "  When  I  waa 
particularly  bound  in  friendship  to  a  fellow-student, 
perhaps  because  we  were  esteemed  (though  it  is  vain 
to  mention  it)  the  most  hopeful  scholars  at  our  col- 
lege ;  and  so  equally  advancetl,  that  it  was  difficult, 
perhaps^  to  sav  which  was  the  greater  proficient  in 
his  studies.  Only  our  tutor.  Master  Purefoy,  used  to 
say,  that  if  my  comrade  had  the  advantage  of  me  in 
girs,  I  had  the  better  of  him  in  grace;  for  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  profane  learning  of  the  classics,  always 
unprofitable,  often  impious  and  impure;  and  I  had 
light  enough  to  turn  my  studies  into  the  sacred 
tongues.  Also  we  differed  in  our  opinions  touchmg 
the  Church  of  England,  for  he  held  Arminian  opin- 
ions, with  Laud,  and  those  who  would  connect  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment  with  the  civil,  and  make 
the  Church  dependent  on  the  breath  of  an  earthly- 
man.  In  fine,  he  favoured  Prelacy  both  in  essentials 
and  ceremonial  j  and  although  we  parted  with  teara 
and  embraces,  it  was  to  follow  very  different  courses. 
He  obtained  a  living,  and  became  a  great  controver- 
sial writer  in  behalf  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Court. 
I  also,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  to  t)ie  best  of  my  poor 
abilities,  sharpened  my  pen  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
oppressed  people,  whose  tender  consciences  rejected 
the  rites  and  ceremopies  more  befitting  a  papistical 
than  a  reformed  Church,  and  which,  according  fo  the 
blinded  policy  of 'the  Court,  were  enforced  by  paint 
and  penalties.  Then  came  the  Civil  War.  and  I— 
called  thereunto  by  my  conscience,  and  nothing  fear- 
ing or  suspecting  what  miserable  consequences  hava 
chanced,  through  the  rise  of  these  Indenendenta— 
consented  to  lend  my  countenance  and  labour  to  the 
great  work,  by  becoming  chaplain  to  Colonel  Harri- 
son's regiraent.  Not  that  I  mingled  with  carnal  wea- 
pons in  the  field— which  Heaven  forbid  that  a  minist^er 
of  the  altar  should— but  I  preached,  exhorted^  and,  m 
time  of  need,  was  a  surgeon,  as  well  to  the  wounds  of 
the  body  as  of  the  soul.  Now,  it  fell,  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  that  a  parly  of  malignants  had  seized  on 
a  strong  house  in  the  shire  of  Shrewsbury,  situated 
on  a  small  island,  advanced  into  a  lake,  and  access- 
ible only  by  a  small  and  narrow  causeway.  From 
thence  toey  made  excursions,  and  vexed  the  country; 
and  high  time  it  was  to  suppress  them,  so  that  a  part 
of  our  regiment  went  to  reduce  them ;  and  I  was  re- 
quested to  go,  for  they  were  few  in  number  to  takein 
so  strong  a  place,  and  the  Colonel  judged  that  my 
exhortations  would  make  them  do  valiantly.  And  so, 
contraw  to  my  wont,  I  went  forth  with  inem,  even 
to  tlie  field,  where  there  was  valiant  fightinfi^  on  both 
sides.  Nevertheless,  the  malignants  sbooung  their 
wall-pieces  at  us,  had  so  much  the  advantage,  that 
after  bursting  their  gates  with  a  salvo  of  our  cannon. 
Colonel  Han-ison  ordered  his  men  to  advance  on  the 
causeway,  and  try  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  Nathe- 
less,  although  our  men  did  valiantly,  advancing  m 
good  order,  yet  being  galled  on  every  side  by  the  fire, 
they  at.  length  fell  into  disorder,  and  were  retreating 
with  much  loss.  Harrison  himself  valiantly  brining 
up  the  rear,  ana  defending  them  as  he  could  against 
the  enemy,  who  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  them,  to 
sniiie  them  hip  and  thieh.  Now,  Colonel  Everard,  I 
am  a  man  of  quick  and  vehement  temper  by  nature, 
though  better  teaching  than  the  old  law  hath  made 
me  mild  and  patient  as  you  now  see  me.  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  our  Israelites  flying  before  the  Philisunes, 
so  I  rushed  upon  tlie  causeway,  with  the  Bible  in  ono 
hand,  and  a  halberd,  which  I  had  caught  up,  in  toe 
other,  and  turned  back  the  Xoremost  .fugiuves,  by 
threatening  to  strike  them  down,  pointmg  out  to 
them  at  the  same  time^  priest  in  bis  cassock,  as 
they  call  it,  who  was  afpong  the  malignants,  and 
asking  them  whether  they  would  not  do  as  much  for 
a  true  servant  of  Heaven,  as  the  uncircumcised  would 
for  a  priest  of  Baal.  My  words  and  strokes  prevailed 
they  turned  at  once,  nnd  shouting  out,  Down  wil9 
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-  Baal  and  his  worahippere  I  they  diaiged  the  malig- 
jHUits  BO  Linezpectedlir  home,  that  they  not  only  drove 
them  back  into  their  house  of  garrison,  but  entered  it 
with  them,  as  the  phrase  is,  pellmell.  I  also  was 
therei  partly  hurried  on  by  the  crowd,  partly  to  pre* 
vail  on  our  enraged  soldiers  to  give  quarter ;  for  it 
grieved  my  heart  to  see  Christians  and  Engjishmea 
bashed  down  with  swords  and  gunstocksL like  curs 
m  the  street  when  there  is  an  alarm  of  mad  dogs.  In 
this  way,  the  soldiers  fighting  and  slaughtering,  and 
I  calling  to  them  to  sUy  their  hand,  we  gained  the 
yeiy  roof  of  the  building,  which  was  in  part  leaded, 
and  to  which,  as  a  last  tower  of  refuse,  those  of  the 
cavaliers,  who  yet  escaped,  had  retireq.  I  was  myself, 
I  may  say,  forced  up  the  narrow  winding  staircase  by 
our  soldien^  who  nished  on  like  dogs  of  chase  upon 
thurprey ;  and  when  extricated  from  the  passage,  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  horrid  scene.  The 
scattered  defenders  were^  some  resisting  with  the  fury 
of  despair ;  some  on  thcar  knees,  imnloring  for  coni» 
passion  in  words  and  tones  to  break  a  man's  heart 
when  he  thinks  on  them;  some  were  calling  on  God 
for  mercy :  and  it  was  time,  for  man  had  none.  They 
were  stncken  down,  thrust  through,  flung  from  the 
battlements  into  the  lake ;  and  the  wild  cries  of  the 
victors,  mingled  with  the  groans,  shrieks,  and  cla- 
mours, of  the  vanquished,  made  a  sound  so  horribleC 
that  only  death  can  erase  it  from  my  memory.  And 
the  men  who  butchered  their  fellow-creatures  thus, 
were  neither  Pagans  from  distant  savage  lands,  nor 
ruffians,  the  refuse  and  oflscourings  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. They  were  in  calm  blood  reasonable,  nay,  re- 
ligious men,  maintaining  a  fair  repute  both  heaven-' 
ward  and  earthward.  Oh,  Master  Everard,  your 
trsJde  of  war  should  be  feared  and  avoided^  since  it 
oonveris  such  men  into  wolves  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures  r 

"It  is  a  stem  necessitjf,*'  said  Everard,  looking 
down,  "  and  as  such  aloae  is  justifiable— But  proceed, 
reverend  air;  I  see  not  bow  this  storm,  an  mcident 
but  e'en  too  frequent  on  both  sides  during  the  late 
war,  connects  with  the  affair  of  laat  nii^t.'^ 

'*You  shall  hear  anon,"  said  Mr  Holdenough; 
then  paused  as  one  who  makes  an  effort  to  compose 
himself  before  continuing  a  relation,  the  tenor  of 
^hich  agitated  him  with  much  violence.—"  In  this 
infernal  tumult,"  he  resumed— "for  surely  nothing 
on  earth  could  so  much  resemble  hell,  as  when  men 
go  thus  loose  in  mortal  maUce  on  their  fellow-crea- 
tures,—I  saw  the  same  priest  whom  I  had  distin- 
guished on  the  causeway,  with  one  or  two  other 
mabgnants,  pressed  into  a  corner  by  the  assailants, 
and  defending  themselves  to  the  last,  as  those  who 
had  no  hope.— I  saw  him— I  knew  him— Oh,  ColoneJ 
Bverard!'^ 

He  grasped  Bverard's  hand  with  his  own  left 
hancL  and  pressed  the  palm  of  his  right  to  his  face 
and  forehead,  sobbing  aloud. 

"  It  was  your  college  con\panioti  V  said  Everard, 
anticipating  the  catastrophe. 

"  Mine  ancient— mine  only  firlend- with  whom  I 
had  spent  the  happy  days  of  youth !— I  rushed  for- 
ward—I struggled— I  entreated.— But  my  eagerness 
left  me  neither  voice  nor  language— all  was  drowned 

8,  the  wretched  cry  which  I  had  myself  raised- 
own  with  the  pnest  of  Baal— Slay  Mattan— slay 
him  were  he  between  the  altars  I— Forced  over  the 
battlements,  but  struggling  for  life,  I  could  see  him 
cling  to  one  of  those  projections  which  were  formed 
to  carry  the  water  fVom  the  leads— but  they  hacked 
at  his  arms  and  hands.- 1  heard  the  heavy  fall  into 
the  bottomless  abyss  below.— Excuse  me— I  cannot 
gP  on !" 

I*  He  may  have  escaped  T* 

.*0h!  no,  no,  no— the  tower  was  four  stories  in 
height.  Even  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
lake  from  the  lower  windows,  to  escape  by  swim- 
ming, had  no  safety;  for  mounted  troopers  on  the 
shore  caught  the  same  blood-thirsty  humour  which 
had  seized  the  stormine  marty.  galloped  around  the 
man^n  of  the  lake,  and  shot  those  who  were  strug- 
glmg  for  life  m  the  water,  or  cut  them  down  as  thev 
Firove  to  get  to  hind.  They  were  nil  cut  oflF  and 
oostroyed.-  -Oh !  may  the  bbod  shed  on  that  day 


remain  silent  I— Oh  I  that  the  earth  may  receive  it  is 
her  recesses!  Oh!  that  it  maybe  mingled  for  efcr 
with  the  dark  waters  of  that  lake,  so  that  it  ibit 
never  cry  for  vengeance  against  those  whose  anfier 
was  fierce,  and  who  slaughtered  in  their  wrath!— 
And,  oh  I  may  the  emng  man  be  forgivea  who  cami 
into  their  assembly,  and^leni  his  voice  to  encovags  , 
their  cruelty  I— On  I  Albany,  my  brother,  my  bioioff 
—I. have  lamented  for  thee  even  as  David  lor  Jooa- 
than!"* 

The  good  man  sobbed  aloud,  and  so  muck  lU 
ColonelEverard  sympathize  with  his  emoiiona,  that 
he  forebore  to  press  him  upon  the  sulyect  of  his  ova 
curiosity  until  the  full  tide  of  remoisetul  paaskm  bid 
for  the  time  abated.  It  was,  however,  fierce  aad 
agitating,  the  more  so.  perhaps,  that  indulgeoeeB 
strong  mental  feeling  ot  any  kind  was  foreign  to  tlK 
severe  and  ascetic  cliaracter  of  the  man,  and  mu 
therefore  the  more  overpowering  when  it  had  at  oace 
surmountol  all  restraints.  Large  tears  floweddovi 
the  trembling  features  of  bis  thm.  and  usually  steoL 
or  at  least  austere  countenance;  ne  eai^crly  leCnriM 
the  compression  of  Everard's  hand,  aa  if  thiankfalli 
the  sympathy  which  the  caress  implied. 

Presently  after,  Master  Holdenough  wiped  faiteye^ 
withdrew  his  hand  gently  from  that  of  Everard.  tak- 
ing it  kindly  as  they;  parted,  and  proceeded  witnnuR 
composure:  "Forgive  me  this  burst  of  paaaaoaaie 
feeling,  worthy  Colonel.  I  am  conscious  it  little  be* 
comes  a  man  of  my  cloth,  who  should  be  the  bcanr 
of  consolation  to  others,  to  give  way  in  mtoe  o«n 
person  to ,  an  extremity  of  grie^  weak  at  least,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  sinful;  for  what  are  we.  that  vt 
should  weep  and  murmur  touching  that  which  ii 
permitted  ?  But  Albany  was  to  me  as  a  brother.  IVi 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  ere  my  can  to  mingle  mf- 
self  in  the  strife  of  the  land  had  awakened  me  to  nr 
duties,  wero  spent  in  his  company.— I— but  I  will 
make  the  rest  of  my  story  short"— Here  be  drew  kii 
chair  close  to  that  of  Everard,  and  spoke  in  asolema 
and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  almost  lowered  to  a 
whisper— "I  saw  him  last  night." 

"  Saw  Atw— saw  whom  Y^  said  fiNrezaid.  *Cia 
you  mean  the  person  whom" 

*  Michael  Httdwwi,  ftrnpUt^dtallMg  dapUin  of  KivOoNi 
I.,  rewiDbled,  Id  Ma  loyally  to  that  unfurtoaate  iiHMiiieli,iai 
flctitioui  character  of  Doctor  RochecIiA :  and  the  dieva- 
■tancet  of  hii  deatli  Mwre  copied  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pic»- 
bytoriaa*«  aeoonnt  of  the  ilauf  hter  of  hia  Mshool-fellov  H« 
was  choaen  bjr  Charlea  L.  aloof  with  Joba  ▲■tihanifaafli,  ai 
hii  guide  and  attendao^  when  tie  adopted  the  iil-adviaad  me- 
lution  of  nirreaderinf  Ills  person  to  thoScota  aimy. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliatneat,  remained  loaf  ■ 
their  custody,  and  was  tnatad  with  great  savority.  ,Ba  maM 
his  escape  for  about  a  year  in  1C47 ;  waa  ralakeoL  and  agsis 
escaped  in  1648,  aod,  heading  an  insorrectaoo  o«  cat-aiisn, 
seized  on  a  strong  moated  house  in  Lincolnshire,  called  Woad- 
ford  House.  He  gained  the  place  without  resiatanee :  and  theia 
are  among  Feck's  Desiderata  Curiosa.  aavarat  aeooaou  9thm 
death,  among  which  we  shall  tiaaseribe  that  oT  Bishop  Xaa- 
peth,  as  the  most  correct  and  concise :—  .  ' 

'*  I  have  been  on  the  spot,"  aaith  hia  Lordship.  **  and  lasli 
all  possible  ipqairies,  and  flbd  that  the  relataoo  ^vaa  by  Ml 
Wood  may  be  a  little  reetifled  and  supplied. 

"  Mr.  Hndaoo  and  his  party  did  not  fly  to  Woodford,  bvtkad 
quietly  taken  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  for  a  garrisoa.  witfaa 
good  puty  of  horse,  who  made  a  stout  defpnoe.  and  mqm^ 
salties,  against  a  party  of  the  Parliament  at  Stamfbrd,  tall  lie 
colonel  commanding  them  s«it  a  strooicBr  detedMnaai,  aad«  a 
captain,  his  own  kinsman,  who  was  shot  from  th«  hoose,  afsa 
which  the  colonel  himself  came  up  to  renew  the  attack,  sac  tt 
demand  surrendry,  and  broaglit  them  to  eapitvlata  apoa  lemi 
of  safe  quarter.    But  the  coloaai,  ia  ttaaa  rovaoce,  "^ 

that  they  should  not  spare  that  rugoa  Budsao.    I 
Hudson  fought  his  way  up  to  the  leads ;  and  when  ._ 
wore  paihtng  in  upon  tiim,  threw  himself  over  the  I 
(aaother  account  says,  he  caught  iMid  of  a  spoat  or  o 
and  hung  by  the  liands  as  intending  to  fati  »to  Use 

neaUi,  tiU  ttey  oit  off  his  wrisu  and  let  him  dr^pu .  ^ 

ran  down  to  hunt  him  In  the  water,  where  ihcy  fbiaad  bin  pe^ 
dling  with  his  stumps,  and  bartMOvusir  knocked  him  oa  M 
head."-PBCK'8  Dcrlderaia  CWim,  Book  is. 

Other  accounts  mention  he  waa  rateed  the  poor  etauitr^ 
coning  to  die  on  land,  by  one  Bgboroufh,  aervaot  n>  m- 
Spinks,  the  intruder  into  the  parsonage.  A  man  called  WaUar. 
a  chandler  or  grocer,  cut  out  the  Urngoe  of  the  uafortaMlt* 
vine,  and  showed  it  as  a  trophy  thraiigh  the  eouatry.  M I 
was  remarked,  with  vindictive  aatisiketioo,  tliat  Egbesssi* 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  own  gun ;  and  that  Vste 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade  throufh  pover^,  became  a  seonl" 
mendicanL 

For  some  time  a  grave  was  not  vouchaafed  to  Uie  itawii* 
of  this  brave  aod  loral  divine,  till  one  of  tlie  oiticr  part?  sM 
"  Since  he  is  dead,  let  him  bo  bunod.** 
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**  Whom  I  saw  so  ruthleselv  slaiu^tered,"  said  the 
clerg>'maa^"  My  ancient  coOege-inend— Joseph  Al- 
bany." 

"Master  Holdenough,  your  cloth  and  your  charac- 
ter alilie  must  prevent  your  jesting  on  sach  a  sut:^t 
as  this." 

"Jesting!"  answered  Hoklcnaugh;  "I  would  as 
soon  jest  on  my  death-bed—aa  soon  jest  upon  the 

"But  you  must  have  been  deceived,"  answered 
Cverard,  hastily;  '*this^  tragical  story  necessarily 
often  returns  to  youi  mind,  and  in  moments  when 
the  imagination  overcomes  the  evidence  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  your  fancv  must  have  presented  to  you 
an  unreal  appearance.  Nothing  more  tikaly,  when  the 
mind  is  on  the  stretch  after  something  supernatural, 
than  that  the  imagination  should  supply  the  plaoe 
with  a  chimera,  woile  the  over-excited  feelings  ren* 
der  it  di/ficult  to  dispel  the  dduaion." 

**  Colonel  Everara,"  replied  Holdenougfa,  widi  ai>- 
sterity.  ^*  in  discharge  of  my  duty  I  muat  not  fear  the 
face  of  man ;  and,  thereforo^  i  tell  you  plainly,  as  I 
have  done  before  with  more  observance,  that  when 
rou  bring  your  carnal  learning  and  judgment,  as  it  ia 
bat  loo  much  your  /lature  to  do,  to  investigate  the 
hidden  things  of  another  world,  Vou  might  as  well 
m^sure  with  the  palm  of  your  band  the  waters  of 
the  Isis.  Indeed,  good  sir,  you  err  in  this,  and  give 
men  too  much  nretenco  to  confound  your  honourable 
name  with  witch-advocates,  fjree-thinkers,  and  Athe- 
ists, even  with  such  as  this  roan  Bleteon,  whow  if  the 
discipHne  of  the  church  bad  its  hands  strengthened. 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict,  would 
have  been  long  ere  now  cast  out  of  the  pale,  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  punishment  of  the  flesh,  that  his 
spint  might,  if  possible,  bevel  saved." 

"You  miauke,  Master  Holdenough,"  said  Colonel 
Rverard;  "Ido  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  pre- 
ternatural visitations,  because  I  cannot,  and  dare  not, 
raise  the  voice  of  my  own  opinion  against  the  testi- 
mony of  agecL  supported  by  such  learned  men  as  your- 
self. Nevertheless,  though  I  grant  the  possibiUty  of 
such  things,  I  have  scarce  yetlieard  of  an  instance  in 
my  days  so  well  fortified  by  evidence,  that  I  could  at 
once  and  distinctly  say,  This  must  have  happened  by 
supernatural  agency,  and  not  otherwise." 

'Hear,  then  what  I  have  to  tell^"  said  the  divine, 
**on  the  faith  of  a  man,  a  Christian,  and,  what  is 
mor^  a  servant  of  our  Holy  Church;  and  therefore, 
though  unworthy,  an  elder  and  a  teacher  among 
Christians.— I  had  taken  my  post  yester  evening 
m  the  Jialf-furaished  apartment,  wherein  hangs  a 
huse  mirror,  which  might  have  served  Goliath  of  Gatb 
10  nav«  admired  himself  in,  when  clothed  from  head 
to  foot  in  his  brazen  armour.  I  the  rather  chose  this 
place,  because  they  informed  me  it  was  the  nearest 
habitable  room  to  the  g;allery  in  which  they  say  you 
had  been  yourself  assailed  that  evening  by  the  £vil 
One,— Was  it  so,  I  pray  you  V* 

**  By  some  one  with  no  good  intentions  I  was  as- 
sailed in  thai  apartment.  So  far,"  said  Colonel  Eve- 
rard^*  you  were  correctly  mformod." 

"  Well,  I  chose  my  post  as  well  as  I  might,  even  as 
a  resolved  general  approaches  his  camp,  and  casts  up 
his  mound  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  the  besieged  city. 
And,  of  a  truth.  Colonel  Everard,  if  I  felt  some  sensa- 
tion of  bodily  fear,— for  even  Elias,  and  the  prophets, 
who  commanded  the  elementa,  had  a  portion  m  our 
Irail  nature,  much  more  such  a  poor  sinful  being  as 
myself— yet  was  my  hope  and  my  courage  high  j  and 
1  thought  of  the  texts  which  I  might  use,  not  m  the 
wickedf  sense  of  periapts,  or  spellst  as  the  blinded 
Papists  employ  them,  together  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  other  fruitless  forms,  but  as  nourishing  and 
supporting  that  true  trust  and  confidence  in  the  blessed 
promises,  oeing  the  true  shield  of  faith  wherewith  the 
fiery  darts  of  i^atan  may  be  withstood  and  quenched. 
Ana  thus  arsicd  and  prepared,  I  sat  me  down  to  read, 
at  the  same  time  to  write,  that  I  mi^ht  compel  my 
■rund  to  attend  to  those  subjects  which  became  the 
«iuation  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  preventing  any  un- 
^censed  excursions  of  the  fancy,  and  leaving  no  room 
Cor  my  imagination  to  brood  over  idle  fears.  So  I 
methodized,  and  wrote  down  what  I  thought  meet 
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for  the  time,  and  Derad\enture  some  hungry  sonls  may 
yet.profit  by  the  food  which  I  then  prepare." 

^'It  was  wisely  and  worthily  done,  good  and 
rend  sir."  replied  Colonel  Everard ;  **  I  prey  y 
proceed." 

"While  I  was  thus  employed,  sir,  and  had  been 
the  matter  Sot  about  three  hours,  not  yielded  to  wea- 
riness,  a  strange  thrilling  came  over  my  senses,— and 
the  large  and  old-fashioned  apartment  seemed  to  wax 
larger,  m^re  gloomy,  and  more  cavernous,  while  the 
ah*  of  the  night  grew  more  cold  and  chill ;  I  know 
not  if  it  was  that  the  fire  be^n  to  decay,  or  whether 
there  Cometh  before  such  thmgs  as  were  then  about 
to  happen,  a  breath  and  atmosphere,  as  it  wera  of 
terror,  as  9ob  saith  in  a  well-known  passage,  *  Fear 
came  upon  ma  and  tiembUng,  which  made  my  bonea 
to  shake ;'  and  there  was  a  tinkling  noise  in  my  ears, 
and  a  dizainess  in  my  brain,  so  that  I  felt  like  those 
who  call  for  aid  when  there  is  no  danger,  and  waa 
even  prompted  to  flee,  when  I  aaw  no  one  to  pursue. 
It  waa  then  that  something  seemed  to  pass  h^ind 
me^  casting  a  reflection  on  the  great  mirrer  before 
which  I  had  placed  my  writing-table,  and  which  I 
saw  by  assistance  of  the  large  sundirig  light  whieh 
was  then  in  front  of  the  glass.  And  I  looked  up,  and 
I  saw  in  the  glass  distinctly  the  appearance  of  a  mair 
—as  sore  as  these  woris  issoe  from  my  mouth,  it  waa 
no  other  than  the  same  Jo^jDph  Albany— the  compan> 
ion  of  my  youth— he  whom  I  had  seen  precipitated 
down  the  battlements  of  Clidetthroagh  Caatte  into 
the  deep  lake  bek>w  V* 

"What did  yoa dor  ' 

"  It  suddenly  rushed  on  my  mind,"  sakl  the  divinei 
"  that  the  stoical  philoeofiher  Atbenodorus  had  eluded 
the  horrors  of  such  a  vision  by  patiently  pursuing  hia 
studies;  and  it  shot  at  the  same  dme  across  my  mitid, 
that  I,  a  Christisn  divine,  and  a  Steward  of  the  Mya- 
tmea  had  less  reason  to  fear  evil,  and  better  matt«r 
on  which  to  employ  my  thoughts,  than  was  possessed 
by  a  Heathen,  who  was  blinded  even  by  his  own 
wisdom.  So,  instead  of  betraying  any  alarm,  or  even 
turning  my  head  around,  I  i>nreued  my  writing,  but 

Cdth  a  beating  heart,  I  admit,  and  with  a  th'roooing 
and."  »         "^    ' 

"  If  you  could  write  at  all,"  sakl  the  Colonel,  **  with 
such  an  impression  on  your  mind,<yDu  may  take  the 
head  of  the  English  army  for  davntlees  reeolo- 
Uon." 

"Our  courage  is  not  our  own.  Colonel,"  saki  the 
diyine,  "  and  not  as  oure  should  it  be  vaunted  of.  * 
And  again,  when  you  speak  of  this  strange  visioa  aa 
an  impression  on  my  fancy,  and  not  a  reality  obviona 
to  my  senses,  let  roe  tell  you  once  more,  your  worldly 
wisdom  is  but  foolishness  touching  the  things  thataie 
not  worldly." 

"  Did  you  not  look  again  upon  the  mtxTOTT  sakl 
the  Coloiieh 

"  I  did,  when  I  had  copied  out  the  comfortable  teat,  > 
'Thou  shall  tread  down  Satan  under  thy  feeL' " 

"  And  what  did  you  then  see?"  .,     . , 

"The  reflection  of  the  sams  Jobeph  Albany,"  said 
Holdenougn,  "  passing  slowly  as  from  behmd  my 
chair,  the  same  m  member  and  lineament  that  I  hod 
known  him  in  hisyouth,  excepting  that  his  oheek  had 
Ihe  marks  of  the  more  advanod  age  at  which  he 
died,  and  was  very  pale." 

"Whatdkl  you  then  1"  ,  .  , 

"I  turned  from  the  glass,  and  plainly  saw . the 
figure  which  had  made  the  reflecUon  m  the  mirror 
retreating  towards  the  door,  not  fast,  nor  slow,  but 
with  a  gliding,  steady  pace.  It  turned  again  when 
near  the  door,  and  again  showed  me  its  pale,  ghastly 
countenance,  before  it  disappeared.  But  how  it  left 
the  room,  whether  by  the  door,  or  otherwise,  my 
spirits  were  too  much  hurried  to  remark  exactly;  nor 
have  I  been  able,  by  any  effort  of  recollection,  die- 
tinctly  to  remember." 

"This  is  a  strange^  aod,  a«  coming  from  yoo, 
a  most  excelleaily  well-attested  appfirition,"  an- 
swered Everard.  ^'And  yet,  Master  Holdenough,  if. 
the  other  world  has  been  actually  displayed,  as  you 
apprehend,  and  I  will  not  dispute  the  possibility,  as- 
sure yourself  there  are  also  wicked  men  con?em€4 
m  these  machioationa*    I  myself  have  nuddtffmo 
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some  rencontres  with  visitants  wbo  possessed  bodily 
strength,  and  wore,  I  am  sure,  earthly  weapons." 

"Oh!  doubtless,  doubtless^ '  replied  Master  Hold- 
enough  ;  Beelzebub  loves  to  charge  with  horse  and 
foot  mingled,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  old  Scottish 
gena  al,  Davie  Leslie.  ,  He  has  bis  devils  in  the  body 
as  wdl  as  his  devils  disembodied,  and  uses  the  one 
to  support  and  back  the  other." 

"  It  iqay  be  as  you  say,  reverend  8ir,'**answered  the 
Colonel.—" But  what  do  you  advise  in  this  case?" 

"  For  that  I  must  consult  with  my  brethren,*'  said 
the  divine ;  "  and  if  there  be  but  left  in  our  borders 
five  ministers  of  the  true  kirk,  we  will  chanfe  Satan 
in  fidl  body,  and  you  shall  see  whether  we  have  not 
power  over  him  to  resist  till  he  shall  flee*from  us. 
But  failing  that  ghostly  armament  against  these 
strange  and  unearthly  enemies,  truly  I  would  recom- 
mend,  that  as  a  bouse  of  witchcraft  and  abomination, 
this  polluted  den  of  ancient  tyranny  and  prostitutioh 
should  be  totally  consumed  by  fire^  lest  Satan,  esta- 
blishing his  neadquartere  so  much  to  his  mind,  should 
find  a  garrison  and  a  fastness  from  which  he  might 
sally  forth  to  iiifest  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Cer- 
tain it  ifl^  that  I  would  recommend  to  no  Christian 
soul  to  mhabit  the  mansion;  and«  if  dcMrted.  it 
would  become  a  place  for  wizards  to  play  their 
pranks,  and  witches  to  establish  their  Sabbath,  and 
those,  who,  like  Demas,  go  about  after  the  wealth  of 
this  world,  seeking  for  gold  and  silver  to  practise 
spells  and  charqis  to  the  prejudice  of  the  souls  of  the 
covetous.  Trust  m&  therefore,  it  were  better  that  it 
were  spoiled  and  broken  down,  not  leaving  one  stone 
upon  another." 

"  I  say  nay  to  that  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel; "for  the  Lord  GJenerel  hath  permitted,  by  hjs 
license,  my  mother's  brother,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  his 
family,  to  return  into  -the  house  of  his  fathers,  being 
indeed  the  only  roof  under  which  he  hath  any  chance 
of  obtaining  shelter  for  his  gray  hairs." 

"And  was  this  done  by  your  advice,  Maikham 
Everard  Y'  said  the  divine,  austerely. 

"Certainly  it  was,"  returned  the  Colonel.— " And 
wherefore  should  I  not  exert  mine  influence  to  obtain 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  brother  of  my  mother?" 

Now,  as  sure  as  thy  soul  liveth,"  answered  the 
presbyter,  "I  had  ibelieved  this  from  no  tongue  but 
thine  own.  Tell  me,  was  it  not  this  very  Sir  Henry 
» L_  L-.  .L   r /.i.?^  *^  T-coats  and  his  green- 

'  ;'s  order  to  remove 
J  church  at  Wood- 
slock  ?~and  did  not  he  swear  by  his  beard,  that  he 
would  hang  in  the  very  street  of  Woodstock  whoever 
should  deny  to  drink  the  Kine's  health  ?^find  is  not 
his  hand  red  with  the  blood  ofthe  saints  ?'->and  hath 
there  been  a  ruffler  in  the  field  for  prelacy  and  high 
prerogative  more  unmitigable  or  fiercer?" 

"  Ail  this  may  have  been  as  you  say.  good  Master 
Holdenoush,"  answered  the  Colonel;  *^but  my  uncle 
is  now  old  and  feeble,  and  hath  scarce  a  single  fol- 
lower remaining,  <ind  his  daughter  is  a  being  whom 
to  look  upon  would  make  the  sternest  weep  tor  pity ; 
a  being  who" 

"  Who  is  dearer  to  Everard,"  said  Holdenough, 

than  his  good  name,  his  faith  to  his  friends,  his 
doty  to  his  religion  ;~chis  is  no  time  to  speak  with 
sugared  lips.  Tlie  paths  in  which  you  tread  are  dan- 
gerous. You  are  strivin/^  to  raise  the  papistical  can- 
dleMick  which  Heaven  m  its  justice  removed  out  of 
ita  place— to  bring  back  to  this  hall  of  sorceries  those 
very  sinners  who  are  bewitched  with  them.  I  will 
not  permit  the  land  to  be  abused  by  their  witchcrafts. 
—They  shall  not  come  hither." 

He  spoke  this  with  vehemence,  and  striking  his 
st^k  against  the  ground ;  and  the  Colonel,  very  much 
dnsatisfied,  began  to  express  himself  haughtily  in 
'return.  "You  had  better  consider  your  power  to  ac- 
complish your  threats,  Master  Holdenough,"  be  said, 
*     Mfore  you  nrffd  theiv  so  peremptorily." 

And  have  I  not  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ?" 
•aid  the  clergyman. 

"It  is  a  power  Uttle  available,  save  over  those  of 
your  own  church,  said  Everard,  with  a  lone  some- 
\stng  Gpntemptaous. 

J  lie  heed— take  heed,*^  said  the  divine,  who^ 


though  an  excellent,  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen, 
an  irritable  man.— "Do  not  insult  me;  bui  think  Imo- 
ourably  of  the  n^essenger,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose 
commission  he  carries.— Do  not,  I  say,  qefy  me— 1  am 
hound  to  discharge  my  duty,  were  it  to  thedimJiwang 
of  mv  twin  brother." 

"  I  can  see  naught  yonr  office  has  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter," said  ColonelEverard;  "and I.  on  my  side;  give 
you  warning  not  to  attempt  to  meddle  beyond  yosr 
commission. 

"  Right— you  hold  ma  already  to  be  as  aabmisBie 
as  one  of  your  grenadiers,"  replied  the  clergyraa]^ 
his  acute  features  trembling  with  a  sense  ofmdJg> 
nity,  so  as  even  to  agitate  his  gray  hair ;  '*  but  bewm^ 
sir.  I  am  not  so  powerless  as  you  soppoae.  I  will  n* 
voke  every  true  Christian  in  Woodstock  to  gird  wf 
his  loins^  and  resist  the  restoration  of  prelacy,  o^ 
preasioDL  and  ftiahgnancjr  within  our  borders.  1  vdl 
stir  up  the  wrath  ot  the  righteous  against  the  oppiea- 
sor— the  Ishmaehte— the  £domite— and  againsi  laa 
race,  and  against  those  who  support  him  and  en- 
courage him  to  rear  up  his  horn.  I  will  call  aktad, 
and  spare  not,  and  arouse  the  many  whose  love  hath 
waxed  cold,  and  the  muldtade  who  care  for  none  d 
these  things.  There  shall  be  a  remnant  to  listen  tt 
me ;  and  I  will  take  the  stick  of  Joseph,  which  ws 
in  the  hand  of  Ephraim,  and  go  down  to  deaait 
this  place  of  witches  and  sorcerers,  and  of  enchaal- 
ments,  and  wiU  cry  and  exhort,  saying— Will  foa 
plead  for  Baal  ?— will  you  serve  him  1  JSay,  take  ^ 
prophets  of  Baal— let  not  a  man  escape  f ' 

"Master  Holdenough,  Master  Holdanongh."  asid 
Colonel  Everard,  with  much  impatience,  "  by  the  tale 
yourself  told  me,  you  have  exhorted  upon  that  text 
once  too  often  already." 

The  old  man  struck  his  palm  forcibly  against  fail 
forehead,  and  fell  back  into  a  chair  as  these  woids 
were  uttered,  as  suddenly,  and  as  much  without  powa 
of  resistance^  as  if  the  Colonel  bad  fired  a  pistot 
throiuh  his  head.  Instantly  regretting  the  reproach 
which  he  had  suffered  to  escape  him  in  liia  impatieaee, 
Everard  hastened  to  apologize,  and  to  ofler  every  coa- 
ciliajory  excuse,  however  inconsistent,  which  oceofred 
to  him  on  the  moment.  But  the  old  man  was  too 
deeply  affected— he  rejected  his  hand,  lent  no  ear  to 
what  he  sai(L  and  finally  started  up,  saving  sternly, 
"  You  have  abused  mycoofkJenoe,  sir— aBused  it  vila- 
\y.  to  turn  it  into  my  own  reproach ;  had  I  been  a  man 
ofthe  sword,  you  dared  not— But  enjoy  your  triompli, 
sir,  over  an  old,  man,  and  your  father's  friend — sinks 
at  the  wound  his  imprudent  confidence  showed  yaQ." 

"  Nay,  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,"  aaid  the 
Colonel 

"  Friend !"  answered  the  old  man,  vehementl^r* 
"  We  are  foes,  sir—foes  now,  and  for  ever  f* 

So  saying,  and  starting  from  the  seat  into  which  he 
had  rather  fallen  than  thrown  himseh;  he  ran  out  of 
the  room  with  a  precipitation  of  step  which  he  was 
apt  to  use  upon  occasions  of  irritable  feelins,  and 
which  was  certainly  more  eager  than  dignifieoTespe- 
cially  as  he  muttered  while  he  ran,  and  aeeined  asff 
he  were  keeping  up  his  own  passion,  by  recounting 
over  and  over  the  offence  which  he  had  received. 

*'  Sob  1"  said  Colonel  Everard,  "and  there  was  not 
strife  enough  between  mine  uncle  and  the  peopSe  of 
Woodstock  already,  but  I  must  needs  increase  it  by 
chafing  this  irritable  and  (luick-rempercd  oM  maa, 
eager  as  I  knew  him  to  be  in  his  ideas  of  church  go- 
vernment, and  stiff  in  his  prejudices  respecting  all 
who  dissent  from  him  I  The  mob  of  Woodstock  w:l 
rise ;  fur  though  he  woold  not  get  a  score  of  tbccn  t9 
stand  by  him  m  any  Ix^nest  or  intelligent  purpoee,  yH 
let  him  cry  havoc  and  destruction,  and  I  will  warraot 
he  has  followers  enow.  And  mv  uncle  is  equally  vM 
and  unpersuadable.  For  the  value  of  all  the  estate  hr 
ever  had,  he  would  not  allow  a  score  of  trfx)pers  tabs 
quartered  in  the  house  for  defence ;  and  if  he  be  aJcaa 
or  has  but  Joccline  to  stand  by  him,  be  will  be  assae 
to  fire  upon  those  wbo  come  to  attack  the  Lod^  ai 
if  he  had  a  hundred  men  in  garrison:  and  then  aw 
can  chance  but  danger  aud  Dioodshea  7  ' 

This  progress  of  melancholy  anticipation  was  iDte* 
rapled  by  the  return  of  Master  Holdenough,  wfw  bt?* 
rying  into  the  room  with  the  same  preapii\i^  pace  # 
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which  he  had  left  it,  ran  straight  up  to  the  Colonel 


whicb  he  bad  left  it,  ran  atraignt  up  to  the  UoloneL 
and  said,  "Take  my  hand,  Markham— take  my  hand 
haatily;  for  the  old  Adam  is  whispering  at  my  heart, 
that  it  IS  a  disgrace  to  hoid  it  extended  so  long." 

"Most  heartily  do  I  i-eceive  your  hand,  my  venera- 
ble friend,"  said  Everard,  **  and  I  trust  in  sign  of  re- 
newed amity." 

"  Surely,  surely"— said  the  divine,  shaking  his  hand 
kindly ;  *'  thou  hast,  it  is  true,  apoken  bitteriv,  but  thou 
hast  spoken  truth  in  good  time;  and  I  think—though 
your  words  were  severe— with  a  good  and  kindly  pur- 
pose. Verily,  and  of  a  truth,  it  were  sinful  in  me 
S;ain  to  be  hasty  in  provoking  violence,  remembering 
at  which  you  have  upbraided  me  with" 

**  Forgive  nie  good  Master  HoUenough,"  said  Cok>- 
Bel  Everard,  "it  was  a  hasty  word;  I  meant  not  in 
serious  earnest  to  upbraid." 

**  Peace,  I  pray  you,  peace,"  said  the  divine ;  "  I  say 
the  allusion  to  that  which  you  have  most  justiy  up- 
braided  me  with— though  the  charge  aroused  the  gall 
^  the  Old  Man  within  me,  the  inward  tempter  being 
ever  on  the  watch  to  bring  us  to  his  lure— ought,  in- 
stead of  being  resented,  to  have  been  acknowledged 
by  iKe  as  a  favour,  for  so  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend 
termed  faithful.  And  surely  I,  who  have  by  one  un- 
happy exhortation  to  battle  and  strife  sent  the  hving 
to  the  dead— and  I  fear  brought  back  even  the  dead 
among  the  living— shonkl  now  study  peace  and  good- 
will, and  reconaliation  of  difierence,  leaving  punish- 
ment to  the  Great  Being  whose  laws  are  broken,  and 
Ywngeanoe  to  Him  who liath  said,  I  will  repay  it." 

The  old  man's  mortified  features  lighted  up  with  an 
humble  confidence  as  he  made  this  acknowledgment : 
and  Colonel  Everard,  who  knew  the  constitutional 
infirmities,  and  the  early  prejudices  of  professional 
consequence  and  exclusive  party  opinion,  which  he 
most  nave  subdued  ere  arriving  at  such  a  tone  of  can- 
doiur,  hastened  to  express  his  admiration  of  his  Chns- 
tiau  charitv,  mingled  with  rrorqacbes  on  himself  for 
having  so  deeply  injured  bis  feelings. 

"Think  not  of  it— think  not  of  it,  excellent  young 
man,"  said  Holdenough ;  "  wfi  have  both  erred— I  in 
soiiering  my  zeal  to  outrun  my  charity,  you,  perhaps, 
in  pressing  nard  on  an  old  ana  peevish  man,  who  had 
80  lately  poured  out  his  suiierings  into  your  friendly 
'  bosom.  Be  it  all  forgotten. .  Let  your  friends— if  they 
are  not  deterred  by  what  has  happened  at  this  manor 
of  Woodstock— resume  their  habitation  as  soon  as 
they  will.  If  they  can  protect  themselves  against  the 
powers  of  the  air,  believe  me,  that  if  I  can  prevent  it 
by  aught  in  my  power,  they  ehoil  have  no  annoyance 
fiiom  earthly  neighbours ;  and  assure  vourself,  good 
mr,  that  my  voice  is  still  worth  something  with  the 
worthy  Mayor,  and  the  good  Aldermen,  and  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  noimekeepers  up  yonder  in  the  town,  al- 
though the  lower  classes  are  blown  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  And  yet  farther,  be  assured,' Colo- 
nel, that  shouki  your  mother's  brother,  or  any  of  his 
family,  learn  that  they  have  taken  up  a  rash  bargain 
in  returning  to  this  unhappy  and  unhallowed  house, 
or  should  tney  find  any  qualms  in  their  own  hearts 
and  consciences  whk;h  reauire  a  ghostly  comforter, 
X^eheniiah  Holdenough  will  be  as  rnucb  at  their  com- 
mand by  nighc  or  day.  as  }£  they  had  been  bred  up 
vrithin  the  holy  pale  oi  the  church  in  which  he  is  an 
onworthy  minister ;  and  neither  the  awe  of  what  is 
fearful  to  be  seen  within  these  walls,  nor  his  know- 
ledge of  their  blinded  and  carnal  state,  as  bred  up 
under  a  prelatic  dispensation,  shall  prevent  him  doing 
what  lieffin  his  poor  abilities  for  their  protection  and 
edification." 

"I  feel  all  the  force  of  your  kindness,  reverend 
nr,"  said  Colonel  Everard^  *  but  I  do  not  think  it 
likely  that  my  uncle  will  give  you  trouble  on  either 
B^re.  He^  is  a  man  much  accustomed  to  be  his 
own  protector  in  temporal  danger,  and  in  spiritual 
doubts  to  trust  to  his  own  prayers  and  those  of  his 
Church."  , 

'*  I  trust  I  have  not  been  superfluous  in  offering 
■nine  assistance,"  said  the  old  man,  something  ica- 
louB  that  his  proffered  spiritual  aid  had  been  held  ra- 
ther intrusive.  "I  ask  pardon  if  that  is  the  case— I 
humbly  ask  pardon— I  would  not  willmgly  be  super- 
duoua." 


The  Colonel  hastened  to  appease  this  new  alarm 
of  the  watchful  ^Ijeiilousy.  of  his  consequence,  which, 
joined  with  a  natural  heat  of  temper  which  he 
could  not  always  subdue,  were  the  good  man's 
only  faults. 

They  had  regained  their  former  fnendly  footing, 
when  Roger  Wildrake  returned  from  the  hut  of  Joce- 
line,  and  whispered  his  master  that  his  embassy  had 
been  successful.  The  Colonel  then  addressed  the 
divine,  and  informed  him,  that  as  the  Commissioners 
had  already  given  up  Woodstock,  and  as  his  uncle, 
Sir  Henry  Lee.  prbposed  to  return  to  the  Lodge  about 
noon,  he  would,  if  his.  reverence  pleased,  attend  him 
up  to  the  borough. 

"Will  you  not  tarry,"  said  the  reverend  man,  with 
something  like  inquisitive  apprehension  iii  his  voice, 
"to  welcome  your  relatives  upon  their  return  to  this 
their  house  7' 


educated— have  so  prejudiced  me  in  mine  uncle's  opi- 
nion, that  I  must  be  for  some  lime  a  stranger  to  his 
house  and  family."  ^ 

*' Indeed  1  I  reioice  to  hear  it,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,"  said  the  divine.  "  Excuse  my  frankness— I  do 
indeed  rejoice,— I  had  thought- no  matter  what  I 
had  thought,— I  would  not  again  give  offencd.  But 
truly  though  the  maiden  hath  a  pleasant  feature 
and  he,  as  all  men  say,  is  in  human  things  unexcep- 
tionable,—yet— but  1  give  you  pain— in  sooth,  I  will 
say  no  more  unless  you  ask  my  sincere  and  unpre- 
judiced advice,  which  you  shall  command,  but  which 
I  will  not  press  on  you  superfluously.  Wend  we  to 
the  borough  together— the  pleasant  solitude  of  the 
forest  may  dispose  us  tp  open  our  hearts  to  each 
other." 

They  did  walk  up  to  the  little  town  in  company, 
and,  somewhat  to  Master  Holdenough's  surprise,  the 
Colonel,  though  they  talked  on  various  subjects,  did 
not  request  of  him  any  ghostly  advice  on  the  subject 
of  his  love  to  his  fair  cousin,  while,  greatly  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  soldier,  the  clergy  fiian  kept  his 
word,  and,  in  his  own  phrase,  was  not  so  superfluous 
as  to  offer  upon  so  delicate  a  point  his  unoskod  ' 
counsel 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Tlien  are  Uie  harpiei  f  one— Yet  ere  we  perch 
Vhere^auch  foal  oirds  have  rooated,  let  lu  cleanae 
The  foul  otMoenitjr  ther've  left  behind  Uiem. 

*  Agamtmnoit, 

'Thb  embassy  of  Wildrake  had  been  successful, 
chiefly  through  the  mediation  of  the  Episcopal  divine, 
whom  we  formerly  found  acting  in  the  character  of  a 
chaplain  to  the  family,  and  whose  voice  had  great  in- 
fluence on  many  accounts  with  its  master. 

A  little  before  high  noon.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  with  his 
small  household,  were  again  in  unchallenged  posses- 
sion of  their  old  apartments  at  the  Lodge  of  Wood- 
stock ;  and  the  combined  exertions  of  Joceline  Joiifie," 
of  Phcebe,  and  of  old  Joan,  were  employed  in  putting 
to  rights  what  the  late  intruders  had  left  in  great 
disorder. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  had,  like  all  persons  of  quality  of 
that  period,  a  love  of  order  amounting  to  precision, 
and  felt  like  a  fine  lady  whose  dress  nas  been  dis- 
ordered in  a  crowd,  insulted  and  humiliated  by  tho 
rude  confusion  into  which  his  household  goods  had 
been  thrown,  and  impatient  till  his  mansion  was  pu- 
rified from  all  marks  of  intrusion.  In  his  anger  he 
uttered  more  orders  than  the  limited  number  of  his 
domestics  were  likely  to  find  time  or  hands  to  exe- 
cute. "  The  villains  have  left  such  sulphureous  steams 
behind  them,  too,"  said  the  old, knight,  "as  if  old 
Davie  Leslie  and  the  whole  Scottish  army  had  quar- 
tered among  them." 

"It  may  be  near  as  bad,"  said  Joceline,  "for  men  ' 
ssy,  for  certain,  it  was  the  Devil  came  ao^n  bodilf 
among  them,  and  made  them  troop  off." 

"Then,"  said  the  knight,  "is  ihe^Prince  of  Dark 
ness  a  gentleman,  as  old  Will  Shakspeare  says.    H4 
never  interferes  with  those  of  his  own  coat,  for  tht< 
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Lees  have  beon  here,  father  and  son,  these  five  hun- 
dred years,  without  disquiet;  and' no  sooner  came 
these  misbegotten  churls,  than  he  plays  his  own  part 
amonc  them." 

"  Well,  one  thing  he  and  they  have  left  us,"  said 
Joiiffe,  '*  which  we  may  thank  them  for ;  sind  that  is, 
such  a  well-filled  larder  and  buttery  as  has  been  sel- 
dom seen  in  Woodstock  Lodge  this  many  a  day  ;— 
carcasses  of  mutton,  large  rounds  of  beef,  barrels  of 
confectioners'  ware,  pipes  and  runlets  of  sack,  mus- 
cadine, ale,  and  what  not.  We  shall  have  a  royal 
time  on't  through  half  the  winter;  and  Joan  must 
get  to  salting  and  pickling  presently." 

"Out.  vtliain !"  said  the  knight:  *'are  we  to  feed 
on  the  iragments  of  such  scum  of  the  earth  as  these  7 
—Cast  them  forth  instantly !— Nay,"  checking  him- 
self "  that  were  a  sin ;  but  give  them  to  the  poor,  or 
see  fliem  sent  to  the  owners,— And,  hark  ve,  I  will 
none  of  their  strong  liquors—I  would  rather  drink 
like  a  her^nit  all  rax  life,  than  seem  to  pledge  such 
scoundrels  as  these  in  their  leavings,  like  a  misera-. 
ble  drawer,  who  drains  off  the  ends  of  the  bottles 
after  the  guests  have  paid  their  reckoning,  and  gone 
off.— And,  hark  ye,  I  will  taste  no  water  from  the  cis- 
tern out  of  which  these  slaves  have  boon  serving 
themselves— fetch  me  down  a  pitcher  from  Rosa- 
mond's spring." 

Alica  heard  this  iruunciion,  and  well  guessing  there 
was  enough  for  the  other  members  or  the  family  to 
do,  she  quietly  took  a  small  pitcher,  and  flinging  a 
cloak  around  her,  walked  out  in  person  to  procure 
Sir  Henry  the  water  which  he  desired.  Mean  time, 
Joceline  said,  with  some  hesitation,  "that  a  man  still 
remained,  belonj^ng  to  the  party  of  these  strangers, 
who  was  directfng  about  the  removal  of  some  trunks 
and  mails  which  belonged  to  the  Commissioner^  and 
who  could  receive  his  honotir's  commands  about  the 
provisions." 

"Let  him  come  hither."— (The  dialogue  was  held 
in  the  hall.)— "Why  do  you  hesitate  and  drumble  in 
that  manner?" 

"Only,  sir,"  said  Joceline,  "only  perhaps  your 
honour  might  not  wish  to  see  him,  being  the  same 
who,  not  long  since" 

He  paused. 

"Sent  my  rapier  a-hawking  through  the  firma- 
ment, thou  wOuldst  say?— Why,  when  did  I  take 
spleen  at  a  man  for  standing  his  ground  against  me? 
—Roundhead  as  he  is.  man,  I  like  him  the  better  of 
that,  not  the  worse.  I  hunger  and  thirst  to  have  ano- 
ther turn  with  him.  I  have  thought  on  his  passado 
ever  since,  and  1  believe,  were  it  to  try  again,  I  know 
a  feat  would  control  it.— Fetch  him  directly." 

Tru»ty  Tompkins  was  presently  ushered  in,  bearing 
himself  with  an  jron  ^avity,  which  neither  the  ter- 
rors of  the  preceding  night,  nor  the  dignified  demean- 
our of  the  hi:;h-born  personage  before  whom  he 
stood;  were  able  for  an  instant  to  overcome. 

*'  How  now,  zood  fellow  ?"  said  Sir  Henry ;  I  would 
fain  see  something  more  of  thy  fence,  which  baifled 
me  the  other  evening— but  truly,  I  think  the  light  was 
somewhat  too  faint  for  my  old  eyes— Take  a  foil 
if)an— I  walk  here  in  the  hall,  a^  Hamlet  says;  and 
'tis  the  breathing- time  of  day  with  me— Take  a  foil, 
then,  in  thy  hann  " 

"  Since  it  is  >our  worship's  desire,"  said  the  stew- 
ard, letting  fall  his  long  cloak,  and  taking  the  foil  in 
his  hand. 

"Now,"  said  the  knight,  "if  your  fitness  speaks, 
mine  is  ready.  Methinks  the  very  stepping  on  this 
'same  old  pavement  hath  charmed  away  the  gout 
which  threatened  me— Sa— sa— I  tread  as  firm  as  a 
game  cock  I" 

They  began  the  play  with  great  spirit:  and  whe- 
ther the  old  knight  really  fought  more  coolly  with  the 
blunt  than  with  the  sharp  weapon,  or  whether  the 
steward  gave  him  some  grains  of  advantage  in  this 
merely  sportive  encounter,  it  is  certain  Sir  Henry  had 
%  the  better  in  the  assault.  His  success  put  him  into 
excellent  humour. 

"There,"  said  he,  "I  found  your  trick,— nay,  you 
cheat  me  not  twice  the  same  way— There  was  a  very 
palpable  hit.  Why,  had  I  had  but  light  enough  tho 
other  night— But  it  skills  not  speaking  of  it— Here  we 


leave  off.  I  most  not  fight,  as  we  onwise  cavalieif 
did  with  yoa  roundhead  ras<»ls,  beating  you  so  otua. 
that  we  taught  you  to  beat  us  at  la8t.-^.4nd  good 
now,  tell  mc  why  you  are  leaving^  your  larder  sofiril 
hers?— Do  you  think  I  or  my  famUy  can  use  broken 
victuals  ?— What,  have  you  no  better  employisent  far 
your  rounds  of  sequestrated  beef  than  to  l^ve  ihm 
behind  you  when  yoa  shift  your  goartcrsT* 

"So  please  your  honour,"  said  Tomkins;,  "ilmtf 
be  that  you  desire  not  the  fiesh  of  beeves,  of  rania^  or 
of  goats.  Nevertheless  when  yoQ  know  that  tbs 
provisions  were  provided  and  paid  for  out  of  yoor  own 
rents  and  stock  at  J>itchley,  seqaestrated  to  the  on 
of  the  state  more  than  a  year  since,  it  may  be  vonwil 
have  less  scruple  to  use  them  for  your  own  bmoC* 

"  Rest  assured  that  I  shall,''  Mid  Sir  Henry;  **nA 
glad  you  have  helped  me  to  a  share  of  mine  own.  Cef- 
tainly  I  was  an  ass  to  susoect  your  masters  of  nb- 
sisting,  save  at  honest  men  s  expense." 

"  And  as  for  the  rumps  of  beeves^"  condaned  Toe- 
kins,  with  the  same  solemnity,  "  there  is  a  mnip  at 
Westminster,  which  will  stand  us  of  the  army  mmk 
hacking  and  hewing  yet,  ere  it  is  discussed  to  or 
mind." 

Sir  Henry  paused,  as  if  to  consider  what  was  At 
meaning  of  this  innuendo ;  for  be  was  not  a  peisoa 
of  very  quick  apprehension.  But  having  at  lengib 
caught  the  meaning  of  it,  he  burst  into  an  explosoa 
of  louder  laughter  than  Joceline  had  seen  him  lodslgs 
in  for  a  good  while. 

"Right,  knave,"  he  said,  "I  taste  thy  jest— Itistfaa 
very  moral  of  the  puppeishow.  Faostus  raised  die 
devil,  as  the  ParUament  raised  the  arroy^ — and  thei^ 
as  the  devil  flies  away  with  FaustuSL  so  wOl  the  army 
fly  away  with  the  Parliameat— or  toe  mmn,  as  thoa 
call'st  it,  or  sitting  part  of  the  so-called  ParfianienL— 
And  then,  look  you,  friend,  the  very  devil  of  all  ha& 
my  willing  consent  to  fly  away  with  the  armr  in  its 
turn,  from  the  highest  general  down  to  the  lowest 
drum- boy.— Nay,  never  look  fierce  £br  the  matter; 
remember  there  is  day-Light  enough  now  for  a  s^me 
at  sharps." 

Trusty  Tomkins  appeared  to  think  it  best  to  sa^ 
press  his  displeasure;  and  observing;  that  the  wains 
were  ready  to  transport  the  Commissioners'  property 
to  the  borough,  took  a  grave  leave  of  Sir  Henry  Ls& 

Mean  time  the  old  man  continued  to  pace  his  Teo»> 
vered  hall  rubbing  his  hands,  and  evincins  greater 
signs  of  glee  than  he  had  shown  since  the  iacal  30lk 
01  January. 

"  Here  we  are  again  in  the  old  frank.  Jolifie— weB 
victualled  too.— How  the  knave  solvea  my  point  of 
conscience  1— the  dullest  of  them  is  a  special  casoox 
where  the  question  concerns  profit.  Look  out  if  thero 
are  not  some  of  our  own  ragged  regiment  lurking 
about^o  whom  a  bollyful  would  be  a  godsend,  Joes' 
line— Then  his  fence,  Joceline— though  the  feilowfoias 
well— very  sufi[lcient  well— But  thou  saw'st  how  I 
dealt  with  him  when  I  had  fittins  light,  Jooelinef  * 

"  Ay,  and  so  your  honour did,''8au  Joceline.  "Toe 
taught  him  to  know  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  from  Saoo- 
ders  Gardner.  Til  warrant  him  he  will  not  wish  is 
come  under  your  honour's  thumb  again." 

"Why.  I  am  waxing  old,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "hot 
skill  will  not  rust  through  age,  though  smews  moK 
stifi«n.  But  ray  age  is  tike  a  lusty  winter,  as  tM  Wifl 
says— frosty  but  kindly— And  what  ii;  old  as  we  cr^ 
we  live  to  see  better  days  yet !  1  promise  thee,  Joee- 
line,  I  love  this  jarhng  betwixt  the  ro^es  of.  tfas 
board  and  the  rogues  of  the  sword.  When  tnlevesqui^ 
rel,  troe  men  have  a  chance  of  coming  by  their  own." 

Thus  triumphed  the  old  cavalier,  in  the  treble  sto 
of  having  recovered  his  dwelling^regained,  sa  m 
thought,  his  character  as  a  man  offence,  and  finally 
discovered  some  prospect  of  a  chaiwe  of  times^  a 
which  he  was  not  without  hopes  that  aoBneshag 
might  turn  up  for  the  royal  interest 

Mean  while,  Alice,  with  a  prouder  and  a  lighter  hnrt 
than  had  danced  in  her  bosom  for  several  days,  west 
forth  with  a  gayety  to  which  she  of  late  bad  besoa 
stranger,  to  contribute  her  assistance  to  the  ics  *~ 
tion  and  supply  of  the  household,  by  bringing  tbel 
water  wanted  from  fair  Rosamond' s  weU. 

Perhaps  she  remembered,  that  when  she  was  bats 
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Plhi  her  coasin  Markhftm  used,  among  others,  to 
make  her  perform  that  duty,  as  presenting  the  cha- 
racter of  some  captive  Trojan  princess,  condemned 
by  her  situation  to  draw  the  waters  from  some  Gre- 
cian sprinj^  for  the  use  of  the  proad  victor.  At  any 
rate^  she  certainly  joyed  to  see  ne^  father  reinstated  in 
his  ancient  habitation ;  and  the  joy  was  not  the  less 
Btm^ere,  that  she  knew  theh' return  to  Woodstock  had 
lieeo  procured  by  means  of  her  cousin,  and  that  even 
In  her  father's  prejudiced  eyes,  Everard  had  been  in 
lome  degree  excuipi>*>d  of  the  accusadons  the,  old 
knight  bad  brought  against  him  $  and  that^  if  a  re- 
goociliation  had  not  yet  taken  place,  the  preliminaries 
^ad  been  esiabUshea  on  which  such  a  desirable  con- 
clusion might  easily  be  founded.  It  was  like  the 
M>mmenoement  of  a  bridge  i  when  the  foundation  is 
leeurely  laid,  and  the  piers  raised  above  the  influence 
if  the  torrent,  the  throwing  of  the  arches  may  be 
iceomplished  m  a  subsequent  season. 

The  doubtful  fate  of  her  only  brother  might  have 
!JaiKled  even  this  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine: 
>ut  Alice  had  been  bred  op  during  the  close  ana 
"rtsquent  contests  of  civil  war.  and  had  aoQuired  the 
labit  of  hoping  in  behalf  of  those  dear  to  tier,  until 
MHM  was  lost.  In  the  present  case,  all  reports  seemed 
o  assure  her  of  her  brother's  safety. 

Besides  these  causes  for  gayety,  Alice  Lee  had  the 
kLessing  feeling  that  she  was  restored  to  the  habita- 
ion  and  the  haunts  of  her  childhood,  from  which 
ihe  had  not  departed  without  much  pain,  the  more 
'elt,  perhaps^  because  suppressed^  in  order  to  avoid 
nitating  her  father's  sense  of  his  misfortune.  Fi- 
laBy.  she  enjoyed  for  the  instant  the  gleam  of  self- 
latisfaction  by  which  we  see  the  young  and  well-dis- 
xwed  BO  often  animated,  when  tnoy  can  be.  in  com- 
non  phrase,  helpful  to  those  whom  they  love^  and 
watatm  at  the  moment  of  ^need  some  of  those  little 
lomesiic  tasks,  which  age  receives  with  so  much 
kleasure  from  the  dutiful  hands  of  youth.  So  that, 
iltofgether.  as  she  hasted  through  the  remains  and 
rcstiges  ot  a  wilderness  already  mentioned,  and  from 
hence  about  a  bow-shot  into  the  Park,  to  bring  a 
)itcher  of  water  from  Rosamond's  spring,  Alice  Lee, 
ler  features  enlivened  and  her  complexion  a  little 
aiaed  by  the  exercise,  had,  for  the  moment,  regained 
he  gay  and  briltiant  vivacity  of  expression  which  had 
>een  tne characteristic  of  her  beauty  in  her  eariier  and 
lappier  days. 

This  fountain  of  old  memory  had  been  once  adorned 
vith  architectural  ornaments  in  the  style  of  the  six- 
aenth  century,  chiefly  relating  to  ancient  mythology. 
Ul  these  were  now  wasted"^  and  overthrown,  and 
ixiated  only  as  moss-covered  ruins,  while  the  living 
tpring  continued  to  furnish  its  daily  trsasuree,  un- 
ivalled  in  puritjr,  though  the  quantity  was  small, 
niflhing  out  amid  disjomted  stones,  and  bubbling 
hrougn  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture. 

With  a  light  step  and  laughing  btow  the  young 
L.ady  of  Lee  was  approaching  the  fountain  usually 
K>  eolitary^  when  she  paused  on  beholding  some  one 
seated  beside  it  She  proceeded,  however,  with  con- 
idence,  though  with  a  step  something  less  gay,  when 
ihe  observed  that  the  person  was  a  female :— some 
neaial  perhaps  from  the  town,  whom  a  faneiml  mis- 
rem  occasionally  despatched  for  the  water  of  a 
ipring,  supposed  40  be  peculiarly  purs,  or  some  aged 
woman,  who  made  a  little  trade  by  carrying  it  to  the 
>etter  sort  of  families,  and  selling  it fora  trifle.  There 
vas  no  cause,  therefore,  for  apprehension. 

Yet  the  terrors  of  the  times  were  so  great,  that 
Llioedid  not  see  a  stranger  even  of  her  own  sex  with- 
lutsome  apprehension.  Deaaturaliied  women  had, 
18  usual  followed  the  camps  of  both  armies  dturing 
he  Civil  War;  who,  on  the  one  side  with  open  pro- 
li^cy  and  profanity,  on  the  other  with  the  fraudful 
one  of  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy,  exercised  nearly  in 
ike  degfee  their  talents  for  murder  or  plunder.  But  it 
vas  broad  daylight,  the  distance  from  the  Lodge  was 
»ut  trifling,  and  although  a  little  alarmed  at  seeing  a 
iC  ranger  where  she  expected  deep  solitude,  the  daugh- 
er  in  the  haughty  okl  Knight  had  too  much  of  the 
ion  about  her,  to  fear  without  some  determined  and 
ie<^dcd  cause. 

Alice  walked,  therefore   gravely  on  towards  the 


fount,  and  composed  her  looks  as  she  took  a  hasty 
glance  of  the  female  who  was  seated  there,  ana  ad« 
dressed  herself  to  her  task  of  filling  her  pitcher. 

The  woman,  whose  presence  had  surprised  and 
somewhat  startled  Alice  Lee,  was  a  person  of  the 
lower  rank,  whose  red  cloak,  russet  kirtle,  hand- 
kerchief trimmed  with  Coveniry  blue,  and  a  coarse 
steeple  hat,  could  not  indicate  at  best  any  thing 
higher  than  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer,  or,  perhapsi 
the  helpmate  of  a  bailifi*  or  hind.  It  was  well  if  sne 
proved  nothing  worse.  Her  cjothes,  indeed,  were  ■ 
of  good  materials;  but,  what  the  female  eye  discerns 
with  half  a  glance,  thty  were  indlHerently  adjusted 
and  put  on.  This  looked  as  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  person  by  whom  they  were  worn,  but  were 
articles  of  which  she  had  become  the  mistress  by 
some  accident,  if  not  by  some  successful  robbery. 
Her  size,  too,  as  did  not  escape  Alice,  even  in  tne 
short  perusal  she  aflbrded  the  stranger,  was  uourad ; 
her  features  swarthy  and  singularly  harsh,  and  her 
manner  altogether  unpropitious.  The  young  lady 
almost  wished,  as  she  stooped  to  fill  her  pitcher,  that  * 
she  had  rather  turned  back,  and  sent  Joceline  on  the 
errand:  but  repentance  was  too  late  now,  and  she 
had  only  to  disguise  as  well  as  she'  could  her  unplea- 
sant feelings. 

"  The  blessings  of  this  bright  day  to  one  as  bright 
as  it  is  1"  said  the  stranger,  with  no  unfriendly,  though 
a  harsh  voice. 

"I  thank  you,'*  said  Alice  in  reply;  and  continued 
to  fill  her  pitcher  busily,  by  assistance  of  an  iron  bowl 
which  remained  still  chained  to  one  of  the  stones 
beside  the  fountain. 

.  "  Perhaps,  my  pretty  maiden,  if  you  would  accept 
my  help,  your  work  would  be  sooner  done,"  said  the 
sn-ftnger. 

"I  thank  yo«"  said  AUce:  "but  had  I  needed 
assistance,  I  could  have  brought  those  with  me  who 
had  rendered  it." 

"I  do  not  doubt  of  that,  my  pretty,  maiden/' 
answered  the  female;  '*  there  are  too  many  lads  m 
Woodstock  with  eyes  in  their  heads— No  doubt  you 
could  have  brought  with  you  any  one  of  them  who 
looked  on  you.  if  you  had  listed  *? 

Alice  repliea  not  a  syllable,  for  she  did  not  like  the 
freedom  used  by  the  speaker,  and  was  desirous  to 
break  ofl*  the  conversation. 

"  Are  you  offended,  my  pretty  mistress  7"  said  the 
straiiger;  "  tttt  was  far  from  my  purpose.— I  will 
put  my  question  otherwise— Are  the  good  dames  of 
Woodstock  so  careless  of  their  pretty  daughters  as  to 
let  theflower  of  them  all  wander  about  the  wild  chase 
without  a  mother,  or  a  somebody  to  prevent  tbe  fox 
from  running  away  with  the  lamb  1— that  careless- 
ness,  niethinks,  shows  small  kindness." 

"Content  yourself,  good  woman,  I  am  not  far 
from  protection  and  assistance,"  said  Alice,  who 
liked  less  and  less  the  csffrontery  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

"Alas!  my  pretty  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  pat- 
ting witlf  her  large  and  hard  hand  the  head  which 
Alice  had  kept  bended  down  towards  tbe  water  which 
she  was  laving,  "  it  would  be  diflicult  to  hear  such  a 

f>ipe  as  yours  at  the  town  of  Woodstock,  scream  aa 
oud  as  you  would." 

Alice  shook  the  woman's  hand  angrily  uff.  took  up 
her  pitcher,  though  not  above  half  full,  and  as  she 
saw  the  stranger  rise  at  the  same  time,  said,  not 
without  fear  doubtless,  but  with  a  natural  feeling  of 
resentment  and  dignity,  "I  have  no  reason  to  make 
my  cries  heard  as  far  as  Woodstock;  wete  there 
occasion  for  my  crying  for  help  at  all,  it  is  nearer  at 
hand." 

She  spoke  not  without  a  warrant ;  for,  at  the  mo- 
ment, broke  through  the  bashes,  and  stood  by  her 
side,  the  noble  hound  Bevis ;  fixing  on  the  stranger 
his  eyes  that  glanced  fire,  raising  eveiy  hair  on  ms 
gallant  mane  as  upright  as  the  bristles  of  a  wild  boar 
when  hard  pressed,  grinning  till  a  case  of  teeth,  which 
would  have  matched  those  of  any  wolf  in  Russia, 
were  displayed  in  full  array,  and,  without  either  bark- 
ing or  ispnnging,  seeming,  by  his  low  determin(K] 
growl,  tc  iwaitbut  the  signal  for  dashing  at  tbe  female, 
whom  he  plainly  considered  as  a  su^icious  person. 
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Bui  fhc  9lran;»er  was  urtdaunted.  "  My  pretty 
moiden,"  she  snid,  "you  have  indeed  a  formidable 
guardian  there,  whore  cockneys  or  bumpkins  are  con- 
cerned; but  w?  who  have  boon  at  the  wnrs  know 
Rpells  for  taming  such  furious  dragons;  and  therefore 
let  not  ytXir  four-footed  protector  go  loose  on  nie,  for 
he  •is  a  noble  animal,  and  nothing  but  self-defence 
would  induce  me  to  do  him  injury."  So  sayina;,  she 
drew  a  pistol  from  her  bosom,  and  cocked  it— pointing 
it  towards  the  ddg,  as  if  apprehensive  that  he  would 
spring  upon  'ler. 

"  Hold,  woman,  hold !" Wid  Alice  Lee ;  "  the  dog 
will  not  do  you  harm.— Down,  Bevis,  couch  down — 
And  ere  you  attempt  to  hurt  him,  know  he  is  the  fa- 
vourite hound  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  the 
k€teper  of  Woodstock  Park,  who  would  severely 
revenge  any  injury  offered  to  him." 

"  And  you,  pretty  one,  are  the  old  knighi'a  house- 
keeper, doubtless  7  I  have  often  heard  the  Leea  have 
good  taste." 

"  I  am  his  daughter,  good  woman*'* 

"His  daughter!— I  was  blind— hut  yet  it  is  true, 
'nothing  less  perfect  could  answer  the  description 
which  all  the  world  has  given  of  Mistress  Alice  Lee. 
I  trust  that  nfy  folly  has  given  my  young;  mistress  no 
offence,  and  that  she  will  allow  me,  m  token  of 
reconciliation,  to  (ill  her  pitcher,  and  cany  it  as  far  as 
she  will  permit." 

"  As  voa  will,  good  mother  \  but  I  am  about  to  return 
instantly  to,  the  LodgCi  to  which,  in  these  times,  I 
cannot  admit  strangers.  You  can  follow  me  no  far- 
thci  than  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  and  I  am  already 
too  lon^  from  home :  I  will  send  some  one  to  meet 
and  relieve  you  of  the  pitcher."  So  saying,  she  turned 
her  back,  with  a  feeling  of  terror  whicn  she  could 
hardly  (tccount  for,  and  began  to^walk  quickly  towards 
the  Lodge,  thinking  thus  to  get  Hd  of  her  .troublesome 
aeoiiaintance. 

^  But  she  reckoned  without  her  host ;  for  in  a  mo- 
ment her  new  companion  was  by  her  side,  not 
runninsr,  indeed,  but  walking  with  prodigious  long 
unwomanly  strides^  which  soon  brought  her  up  with 
the  hurried  and  timid  steps  of  the  frightened  maiden. 
But  her  mannbr  was  more  respectful  than  formerly, 
though  her  voice  sounded  remarkably  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  her  \vhole  appearance  suggested  an 
undefined,  yet  irresistible  feeling  of  apprehension. 
^  "  Pardon  a  stranger,  lovely  Mistress  Alice,"  said 
ner  persecutor,  "  that  was  not  capable  <|^istinguish- 
ing  between  a  lady  of  your  high  quality  and  a  peasant 
wench,  and  who  spoke  to  you  with  a  degree  of  free^ 
dom,  ill-befitting  your  rank,  certainly,  and  condition, 
and  which,  I  fear,  has  given  you  offence." 

*' No  offence  whatever,"  replied  Alice;  "but,  good 
woman,  I  am  near  home,  and  can  excuse  your  fkrther 
company.— You  are  unknown  to  me." 

"But  It  follows  not,"  said  the  siranjrer,  "  that  your 
foMunes  may  not  be  known  to  me,  fair  Mistress  Alice. 
Look  on  my  swarthy  brow— England  breeds  none 
such— and  in  the  lands  from  which  I  come,  the  sun 
which  blackens  our  complexion,  pours,  to  make 
amends,  ravsof  knowledge  into  our  brains  which  are 
denied  to  those  of  your  lukewarm  climate.  Let  me 
look  upon  your  pretty  hand,— [attempting  to  possess 
herself  of  it,]- and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  hear 
what  will  please  you." 

"I  hear  what  does  not  please  me,"  said  Alic^,  with 
dignity;  "you  must  carry  your  tricks  of  fortune-tel- 
ling arrd  palmistry  to  the  women  of  the  village— We 
of  tlie  gentry  hold  them  to  be  either  imposture  or 
unlawful  knowledge.",  » 

"  Yet  you  would  fain  hear  of  a  certain  Colonel,  I 
warrant  you,  whom  certain  unhappy  circumstances 
have  separated  from  his  family ;  you  would  give  better 
than  silver  if  I  could  assure  vou  that  you  would  see 
him  in  a  day  or  two— ay.  perhaps  sooner." 

"I  know  nothingof  what  you  speak,  good  woman: 
if  you  want  alms,  there  is  a  piece  of  silver— it  is  all  I 
have  in  my  purse." 

"It  were  a  pity  that  T  should  take  it,"  said  the  fe- 
male; "and  yet  give  it  me— for  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale  must  ever  deserve,  by  her  generosity,  the 
Ijounty  of  the  benevolent  fairy,  before  ^aeis  rewarded 
by  her  protection." 


"  Take  it— take  it— give  mc  yny  uitcber.''  said  Alk% 
"  and  bceone,— yonder  comes  one  of  my  father'i  e» 
vanls.— What,  ho !— Joceline— Joctrlinc !" 

The  old  fortune-teller  hastilv  dropped  someduog 
into  the  pitcher  as  she  restored  it  to  Alice  Lee,  aod, 
plying  her  long  limbs,  disappeared  ^speedily  mSa 
cover  of  the  wood. 

Bcvis  turned,  and  backed,  and  showed  eomeoidi- 
nation  to  harass  the  retnat  of  this  suspicious  pewiL 
yet,  as  if  uncertain,  ran,  towards  Jolifte,  and  favDoi 
on  him,  as  to  demand  his  advice  and  encourageoMot 
Joceiine  pacified  the  animal,  and  coming  up  tokii 
young  lady,  asked,  her,  with  surprise,  what  vastae 
matter,  and  whether  she  had  been  fiighteoed?  Alice 
made  light  of  her  alarm,  for  which,  indeed  she  codd 
not  have  assi/^ned  any  very  competent  reason,  fivme 
manners  of  the  woman,  though  bold  and  intniBii, 
were  not  menacing.  She  only  sakl  she  bad  met  t 
fortune-teller  by  Rosamond's  Well,  and  had  had  ■» 
difficulty  in  shaking  her  off.  . .         „ 

"Ah,  the  gipsy  ihief,"  said  Joceiine,  "how  vctt 
she  scented  there  was  food  in  the  pantry Mluf 
have  noses  like  ravens,  tliese 'StroUen.  Look  yw, 
Mistress  Alice,  you  shall  not  see  a  raven,  or  a  camoop 
crow,  in  all  the  blue  akv  for  a  mile  round  you;  inl 
let  a  sheep  drop  suddenly  down  on  the  gnemm, 
and  before  the  poor  creature's  dead  ^ou  shall  aoet 
dozen  of  such  guests  croaking,  as  if  inviting  M 
other  to  the  banquet.— Just  so  it  is  with  these  sttrdy 
beggars.  You  will  see  few  enough  of  toem  vhei 
there's  nothing  to  give,  but  when  hough's  in  the  pot, 
they  will  have  share  on't" 

"  You  are  so  proud  of  your  freeh  supplv  of  pro- 
vender," said  Alice,  "  that  you  suspect  all  of  a  de- 
sign on\  I  do  not  think  inis  woman  will  fsotne 
near  your  kitchen,  Joceiine." 

"  It  will  be  best  for  her  health,"  said  Jocelt^ 
"lest  I  give  her  a  ducking  for  digestion.— Bat  am 
me  the  pitcher.  Mistress  Abce— meeter  I  boor  it  tiisi 
you.— How  now  1  what  jingles  at  the  bottom  ?  haw 
you  lifted  the  pebbles  as  wefl  as  the  wat^rf 

"  I  think  the  woman  dropped  something  into  tm 
pitcher,"  said  Alica. 

"  Nay,  we  must  look  to  that,  for  it  is  like  to  be  a 
charm,  and  we  have  enough  of  the  devil's  waisaboot 
Woodstock  already— we  will  not  spare  for  the  walff 
—I  can  run  back  and  fill  the  pitcher."  He  poured  «it 
the  water  upon  the  gras&  and  at  the  bottom  of  tu 
pitcher  was  found  a  gold  ring,  in  which  was  set  a 
ruby,  apparently  of  some  value. 

"Nay,  if  this  be  not  enchantment^  I  know  not  vhii 
is,"  said  Joceiine.  "  Truly.  Mistress  Alices  I  think  jos 
had  better  throw  away  this  gimcrack.  Snch  p» 
from  such  hands  are  a  kind  of  presa-money  wncfl 
the  devil  uses  for  enlisting  his  regiment  of  viuws; 
and  if  they  take  but  so  much  as  a  bean  from  mn, 
they  become  his,bond  slaves  for  life— Ay.  you  kxilt  it 
the  gewgaw,  but  to-morrow  yon  will  find  a  lead  nag 
and  a  common  pebble  in  its  stead"  ^  . 

"  Nay,  Joceiine,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  find 
out  that  dark-complexioned  woman,  and  ntxan  to 
her  what  seems  of  some  value.  So,  caoap  loqairy  lo 
be  made,  and  be  sure  you  return  her  ring.  It  e 
too  valuable  to  be  destroyed." 

"  Umph !   that  is  always  the  way  with  ' 

murmured  Joceiine.  "  You  will  never  ^t  the  belt 
of  them,  but  she  is  willing  to  save  a  bit  of  finely. 
—Well,  Mistress  Alice,  I  trust  that  yon  are  too 
young  and  too  pretty  to  be  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
witches." 

"  I  shall  not  be  afraid  of  it  till  yotx  turn  conjarer.' 
said  Alice ;  "  so  hasten  to  the  well,  where  yon  aie 
like  still  to  find  the  woman,  and  let  her  know  tto 
Alice  Lee  desires  none  of  her  gifts,  any  more  than  no 
did  of  her  society." 

So  saying,  the  young  lady  pursued  her  way  toue 
Lodge,  while  Joceiine  went  down  to  Rosamonfi 
Well  to  execute  her  commission.  But  the  fortoa^ 
teller,  or  whoever  she  might  be;  was  nowhere  ton 
found ;  neither,  finding  that  to  be  the  case,  did  )> 
Celine  give  himself  much  trouble  in  tracking  btf 
farther. 

"If  this  ring,  which  I  dare  say  the  jade  slok 
aomewhere^"  said  the  under-keeper  to  himaelC  *'ki 
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worth  a  few  nobiM,  i(  is  better  in  honeet  hands  than 
in  those  of  vagabonds.  My  master  has  a  right  to  all 
waifs  and  strajrs,  and  certainly  such  a  rink  in  pos- 
oeasion  of  a  gipsy,  must  be  a  wnif.  So  I  shall  confis- 
csate  it  without  scruple,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the 
support  of  Sir  Henry^a  household,  which  is  like  to 
be  poor  enough.  Thank  Heaven,  my  military  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  how  to  carry  hooks  at  m  v  finger- 
ends— that  is  trooper's  law.  Yet,  hang  it,  alter  all,  I 
had  best  take  it  to  Mark  Evetard  and  aak  his  advice 
— ^I  hold  him  now  to  be  your  learned  counsellor  in  law 
where  Mistress  Alice's  affairs  are  concerned,  and  my 
learned  Doctor,  who  shall  be  nameless,  for  such  as 
concern  Church  and  State  and  Sir  Henry  Lee— And 
rU  give  them  leave  to  give  mine  umbles  to  the  kites 
and  ravens  if  ihey  find^me  conferring  my  confi(tence 
where  it  is  not  safe." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bsinc  tkilln  in  th«M  partf,  wtiteh,  to  a  atrnftr, 
Uncuidod  ud  unfriended,  ofteo  prove 
Rough  aod  inhoapitabla.-7Mei(A*  NigkL 

Tbsbs  was  a  little  attempt  ai  preparation,  now 
that  the  dinner  hour  was  arrived,  which  showed  that, 
in  the  opinioii  oi  ha  few  but  faithful  domestics,  the 
good  knight  had  returned  in  triumph  to  his  home. 

The  great  tankard,  exhibitingin  bas-relief  the  figure 
oi  Michael  subduing  the  arch  enemy,  was  placed  on 
the  table,  and  Jocehne  and  Phoebe  dutifully  attended ; 
the.  one  behind  the  chair  of  Sir  Henry,  the  odier  to 
wait  upon  her  young  mistresa^  and  both  to  make  out, 
by  formal  and  regular  observance,  the  want  of  a  more 
numerous  train. 

"A  health  to  ]^ng  Charles  f  said  the  old  kni^t, 
handing  the  massive  tankard  to  his  daughter:  "  dnnk 
it,  my  love,  though  it  be  rebel  ale  which  they  have  left 
us.  J  will  pledge  thee;  for  the  toast  will  excuse  the 
Uquor,  had  Nollhimselif  brewed  it." 

The  young  lady  touched  the  goblet  with  her  lip, 
and  returned  it  to  her  father,  who  took  a  copious 
draught. 

"I  will  not  say  blessing  on  their  hearts."  said  he; 
"  though  I  must  own  they  drank  good  ale." 

"  No  wonder,  sir ;  :hey  came  hghtly  by  the  malt,  and 
need  not  spare  it"  said  Joceline. 

"Say* St  thoul"  said  the  knight;  "thou  shalt 
finish  the  tankard  thyself  for  that  vei-y  jest's  sake." 
Norvtrnshis  follower  slow  in  doing;  reason  to  the  royal 
pledge.  He  bowed,  and  replaced  the  tankard,  saying, 
after  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  sculpture,  ''  I  had  a 
^be  with  that  same  red-coat  about  the  Saint  Michael 
]ust  now." 

"  Red-coat— ha !  what  red-coat?"  said  the  hasty  old 
man.  "  Do  any  of  these  knaves  still  lurk  about  Wood- 
stock 7-^uoit  him  down  stairs  instantly,  Joceline.— 
Know  we  not  Galloway  nags?" 

"  So  please  you,  he  is  in  some  charge  here,  and  will 
speedily  be  gone.— It  is  he— he  who  had  a  rencontre 
with  your  honour  in  the  wood." 

"*  Ay,  but  I  paid  him  off  for  it  in  the  hall,  as  you 
vouraelf  saw.  I  was  never  in  better  fence  in  my 
life,  Joceline.  That  same  steward  fdlow  is  not  so 
utterly  black-heaned  a  rogue  as  the  most  oS  them, 
Jocelme.  He  fences  well— excellent  well.  I  will  have 
thee  trv  a  bout  in  the  hall  with  him  to-morrow,  though 
I  think  he  will  be  too  hard  for  thee.  I  know  thy 
strength  to  an  inch." 

He  might  say  this  with  some  truth;  for  it  was 
Jocelinc's  fashion^  when  called  on,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened^ to  fence  with  his  patron,  just  to  put  forth  as 
much  of  bis  strength  and  skill  as  obliged  the  Knight 
to  contend  hard  for  the  victory,  which,  in  the  long 
ru%  he  always  contrived  to  yield  up  to  him,  like  a 
discreet  serving-man. 

"And  what  said  this  roundheoded  steward  of  our 
great  Saint  Michaers  standing  cup  ?" 

"Marrj,  he  scoffed  at  our  good  saint,  and  said 
he  was  httle  better  than  one  otthe  golden  calv^  of 
Bethel.  But  I  told  him  he  should  not  talk  so,  until 
one  of  their  own  roundheaded.  saints  had  ^iven 
tlie  devil  as  complete  a  crossbuttock  as  Saint  Michael 
had  friven  him,  as  'lis  carved  upon  the  cup  therfi.  I 
trow  that  made  hini  silent  enough.    And  then  he 


would  know  whether  your  honour  and  MistrsM 
Alice,  not  to  mention  ola  Joai)  and  myself^  since  it  ui 
your  honour's  pleasure  I  aliould  take  ray  bed  here, 
were  not  afraid  to  sleep  in  a  house  that  had  betm  so 
much  disturbed.  But  1  told  him  we  feared  no  fiends 
or  goblinS|  having  the  prayers  of  the  church  read 
every  evening." 

"  Joceline,^  said  Alice,  interrupting  him.  "  wert 
thou  mad  1  Tou  know  at  what  risk  to  ourselves  and 
the  good  doctor  the  performance  of  that  duty  takes 
place."  / 

"  Oh,  Mistress  Alice|,"  said  Joceline,  a  little  abash  • 
ed,  "you  may  be  sure  I  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  doc- 
tor—No, no— I  did  not  let  him  into  the  sccrlet  that  wa 
bad  such  a  reverend  chaplain.— I  think  I  know  the 
length  of  this  man's  fool.  We  have  had  a  jollifica- 
tion or  so  together.  He  is  hand  and  glove  whh  me, 
for  as  great  a  fanatic  as  he  is^" 

"Trust  him  not  too  far,"  said  the  knight  "  Nay. 
I  fear  thou  hast  been  imprudent  already,  and  that  it 
will  be  unsafe  for  the  good  man  to  come  here  after 
nightfall,  as  proposed.  These  Independents  have 
noses  like  bloodhounds,  and  can  smell  out  a  loyalist 
under  any  disguise." 

"If  your  honour  thinks  so,"  said  Joceline,  "ril, 
watch  for  the  doctor  with  good  i^ill,  and  bring  him 
into  the  Lodge  by  the  old  condemned  postern,  and 
so  up  to  this  apartment;  and  sure  this  man  Tomkina 
would  n^ver  presume  to  come  hither ;  and  the  doctor 
may  have  a  bed  in  Woodstock  Lodge,  and  he  never 
the  wiser;  or,  if  your  honour  does  not  think  that 
safe,  I  can  cut  bis  throat  for  you,  and  I  would  not 
mind  it  a  pin."  .  .  .       , 

"  God  forbid !"  said  the  knight.  "He  is  under  ov 
roof;  and  a  guest  though  not  an  invited  one.— Gb, 
Jocdine ;  it  shall  be  thy  penance,  for  having  given  thy 
tongue  too  much  license,  to  watch  for  the  good  doctor, 
andto  take  care  of  his  safety  while  he  continues  with 
us.  An  October  night  or  two  in  the  forest  would 
finish  the  good  man?'  . 

"  He  is  more  like  to  finish  our  October  than  our  Octo- 
ber is  to-  finish  him,"  said  the  keeper ;  and  withdrew 
under  the  encouraging  smile  of  his  patron. 

He  whistled  Bevis  along  with  him  to  share  in  his 
watch ;  and  having  received  exact  information  where 
the  clergyman  was  most  likelv  to  be  found,  assured 
his  master  that  he  would  give  the  most  pointed  atten- 
tion to  his  safety.  When  the  attendants  bad  with- 
drawn, having  previously  removed  the  remains  of  the 
meal,.the  old  knight,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  en- 
couraged pieasanter  visions  than  had  of  late  passed 
through  his  imagination,  until  by  degrees  he  was 
surprised  by  actual  slumber  \  while  his  daughter,  not 
venturing:  to  move  but  on  tintoe,  took  some  needle- 
work, and  bringing  it  close  oy  the  old  mtin's  side, 
employed  her  fingers  on  this  task,  bendine  her  eyes 
from  time  to  time  on  her  parent,  with  the  anectionate 
zeal,  if  not  the  effective  power,  of  a  guardian  angel. 
At  length,  as  the  light  faded  away,  and  night  came 
on,  she  was  about  to  order  candles  to  be 'brought 
But,  remembering  how  indifferent  a  epoch  Joceline's 
cottage  had  afibrded,  she  could  not  think  of  interrupt- 
ing the  first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  which  tier 
father  had  enjoyed,  in  all  probabihty,  for  the  ladt  two 
nights  and  days. 

She  herseii  had  no  other  amusement,  as  she  sat 
facing  one  of  the  great  oriel  windows,  the  same  by 
which  Wildrake  had  on  a  former  occasion  looked  in 
upon  Tomkins  and  Joceline  while  at  their  compota- 
tions,  than  watching  the  clouds,  which  a  lazy  wind 
sometimes  chased  from  the  broad  disk  of  the  harvest- 
moon,  sometimes  permitted  to  accumulate,  and  ex- 
clude her  brightness.  There  is,  I  know  not  why, 
something  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  imagination,  m 
contemplating  the  Clucenof  Night,  wheu  she  istrocf- 
ingt  as  the  expression  is,  among  tlie  vapours  which 
she  has  not  power  to  dispel,  and  which  on  their  side 
are  unable  entirely  to  quench  her  lustre.  It  is  the 
striking  image  of  patient  vu-tue,  calmly  pursuing  her 
path  through  good  report  and  bad  report,  having  that 
excellence  in  nerseli  which  ought  to  command  all 
admiration,  but  bedimmed  in  the  eyes  of  'he  world, 
by  suffering,  by  misfortune,  by  calumny. 

As  some  such  reflections,  perhaps,  weic  pasfiuig 
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thronsih  Ahc^s  imagination,  she  becanw  Bensibte,  to 
her  surprise  and  alarm,  thai  someonehad  clambered 
up  upon  the  window,  and  was  looking  ihto  the  room. 
The  idea  of  supernatural  fear  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  agitate  Alice.  She  was  too  much  accusiomed 
to  the  place  and  situation  ;  for  folk  d6  not  see  spec- 
tres in  the  scenes  with  which  they  have  been  familiar 
from  infancy.  But  danger  fh>m  marauders  in  a  dis- 
tutbed  country  was  a  more  formidable  subject  of  ap- 
,  prehension^  and  the  thougnt  armed  Alice,  who  was 
naturally  high-spirited,  with  such  desperate  coura^^ 
that  she  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  wall,  on  which 
some  tire-arms  hung,  and  while  she  screamed  to  her 
father  to  awake,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  present 
It  at  the  intruder.  She  did  so  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause she  imagined  she-  recognised  in  the  Tisage, 
which  she  partially  saw,  the  features  of  the  woman 
whom  she  had  met  with  at  Rosamond's  Weil,  and 
'  which  had  appeared  to  her  peculiarly  harsh  and  sus- 
picious. Her  father  at  the  same  time  seized  his  sword 
and  came  forward,  while  the  person  at  the  window, 
alarmed  at  these  demonstrationa  and  endeavouring  to 
descend,  missed  footing,  as  had  Cavaliero^ildrake 
before,  and  went  down  to  the  earth  with  no  small 
noise.  Nor  was  the  reception  on  the  bosom  of  our 
common  mother  either  soft  or  safe ;  for,  by  a  most 
terrific  bark  and  growl,  they  heard  that  Bevis  had 
come  up  and  seized  on  the  party,  ere  he  or  she  ooidd 
gain  their  feet. 

'  "  Hold  fast,  but  worry  not,"  said  th«  old  knight— 
—"Alice,  thou  art  the  qneeh  of  wenches !  Stand  fast 
here  (ill  I  run  down  and  secure  the  rascal." 

"For  God's  sake,  no^  ray  dearest  father  1"  Alice 
exclaimed  \  "  Joceline  wdl  be  up  immediately— Hark ! 
—I  hear  him." 

There  was  indeed  a  bustle  below,  and  more  than 
one  light  danced  to  and  fro  in  confusion,  while  those 
who  bore  them  called  to  each  other,  yet  suppressing 
their  voices  as  they  spoke,  as  men  wno  would  only  be 
N  heard  by  ihose  they  addressed.  The  individual  who 
had  fallen  yndcr  the  power  of  Bevis  was  most  impa- 
tient in  his  situation,  and  called  with  least  precau- 
tion,—" Here,  Lee— Forester-take  the  dog  off,  else 
I  must  shoot  him !" 

•'  If  thou  dost,"  said  Sir  Henry  from  the  window, 
"  I  blow  thy  brains  out  on  the  spot— Thieves,  Joce- 
line. thieves !  come  up  and  secure  this  ruflSan.— Bevis, 
hold  on!" 

"  Back,  Bevis;  down,  sir."  cried  Joceline.—"  I  am 
coming,  I  am  coming,  Sir  Henry— Saint  Michael,  I 
shall  go  distracted !" 

A  <erriblH  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Alice,— 
could  Joceline  have  become  unfaithful,  that  he  was 
calling  Bevis  off  the  villain,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  trusty  dog  to  secure  him*?  Her  father,  mean 
lime,  moved  perhaps  by  some  suspicion  of  the  same 
kind,  hastily  stepped  aside  out  of  the  moonlight,  and 
pulled  Alice  close  to  him,  so  as  to  be  invisible  from 
wiiho'it,  yet  so  placed  as  to  hear  what  should  pass. 
The  scuffle  between  Bevis  and  his  prisoner  seemed  to 
be  ended  by  Joceline's  interference,  and  there  was 
close  whispering  for  an  mstant,  as  of  people  in  con- 
sultation. 

"  All  is  quiet  now,"  said  one  voice ;  "I  will  up  and 
prepare  the  way  for  you."— And  immediately  a  form 
presented  iiselton  the  outside  of  the  window,  pushed 
open  the  lattice  and  sprung  into  the  parlour.  But 
almost  ere  his  step  was  on  the  floor,  certainly  before 
he  had  obtained  anv  secure  footing,  the  old  knight, 
who  stood  readv  with  his  rapier  drawn,  made  a  des- 
perate pass,  wliich  bore  the  intruder  to  the  ground. 
Joceline,  who  clambered  up  next  wiih  a  dark  lantern 
in  his  hand,  uttered  a  dreadful  exclamation,  when  he 
saw  what  had  happened,  cryinig  out,  "Lord, in  Hea- 
ven, he  has  slam  his  own  son  l'*^ 

"  No,  no— I  lell  you  no."  said  the  fallen  young  man, 
who  was  indeed  young  Albert  l4ee,  the  only  son  of  the 
old  knight—"  I  am  not  hurt— No  noise,  on  your  lives 
-^gat  lights  instantly."  Ai  the  same  time,  he  started 
from  the  floor  as  quickly  as  he  could,  under  the  em- 
banrasamcnt  of  a  cloak  and  doublet  skewered  as  it 
were  together  by  the  rapier  of  the  old  knight,  whose 
pa.^9,  most  fortanately,  had  been  diverted  from  the 
body  of  Albert  by  the  interruption  of  his  ck>ak,  the 


blade  passing  right  across  his  bark,  ptereing  Ae 
clothes,  while  the  hilt  coming  agsinst  his  ade  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  lounge,  had  borne  him  to  tiie 
ground. 

Joceline  all  the  while  enjoined  silenoe  to  cfverr  oim; 
under  the  strictest  conjurations.  "  Silence,  a«  yoc 
would  long  live  on  earth— silence,  as  yon  would  hare 
a  place  in  Heaven,— be  but  silent  for  a  Ssw  raiames- 
all  our  lives  depend  on  it." 

Mean  time  ne  procured  lights  with  inexpreasais 
despatch,  and  they  then  beheld  that  Sir  Henry,  on 
hearing  the  fatal  words,  had  sunk  back  on  one  of  the 
lar»e  chairs,  without  either  motion,  colour,  or  agn 
of  life. 

"Oh,  brother,  how  could  yon  oome  in  this  idi&> 
norT'  said  Alice. 

"Ask  no  oucsiions— Good  God !  for  wbat  am  Ire^ 
served !"  He  gazed  on  his  father  as  be  spoke,  who, 
with  clay-cold  fixtures  rigidly  fixed,  and  his  arsi 
extended  in  the  most  absolute  helplessneas,  looked 
rather  the  image  of  death  upon  a  monument,  than  a 
being  in  whom  existence  was  only  susrjended.  "Was 
my  me  4)ared,"  said  Albert,  raising  hi^  bands  wiih 
a  wild  gi6stnre  to  Heavsn,  "only  to  witness  soch  t 
sight  as  this!" 

"  We  suffer  what  Heaven  permits^  yoitiiir  man— «• 
endure  our  lives  while  Heaven  connnaes  them.  LSI 
me  approach."  The  same  clergyman  who  had  read 
the  prayers  at  Jocieline's  hut  now  came  foi  aa»<. 
"  Get  water,"  he  said,  "*  instantly."  And  the  briplal 
hand  and  Ught  foot  of  Alice,  with  the  ready-witiad 
tenderness  which  never  stagnates  in  vnin  lamenta- 
tions while  there  is  anv  room  for  hope,  provided  widi 
incredible  celerity  all  tnat  the  clcrg^inan  caU^  for. 

"  It  is  but  a  swoon,"  he  said,  on  feeling  Sir  Henry^ 
palm,— '^ a  swoon  produced  from  the  instant  andua- 
expected  shock.  Rouse  thee  up,  Albert;  I  proooB 
thee  it  will  be  nothing  save  a  syncope— A  cap,  mf 
dearest  Alice,  and  a  nband,  or  a  bandage— I  mssi 
take  some  blood— some  aromatics,  too,  if  they  can  be 
had,  my  good  Alice." 

But  while  Alice  procured  ihe  cup  anc  bandafa, 
stripped  her  fsther's  sleeve,  and  seonned  by  iDtu?tK4i 
even  to  anticipate  every  direction  of  the  reverend  doe- 
tor,  her  brother,  hearing  no  word,  and  seeing  no  s^i 
of  comfort,  stood  with  both  hands  clasped  and  dfe-  ^ 
vated  into  the  air,  a  monument  of  speerfoless  de^«ir. 
Every  feature  in  his  fiice  seemed  to  express  the 
thought,  "  Here  lies  my  fathers  corpse,  and  it  is  I 
whose  rsshness  has  slam  him !" 

But  when  a  few  drops  of  blood  began  to  follow  tba 
laneet— at  first  falling  singly,  and  then  tridsling  m  a 
freer  stream— when,  m  consequence  of  the  apphcatioa 
of  cold  water  to  the  temples,  and  aroroaacs  to  the 
nostrils,  the  old  man  signed  feebly,  and  made  an 
effort  to  move  his  limbs,  Albert  Lee  changed  his  pos- 
ture, at  once  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  iheder- 
gvman,  and  ki^s,  if  he  would  have  permitted  him,  hs 
shoes  and  the  hem  of  his  raiment. 

"  Rise,  foolish  youth,"  said  the  good  man,  with  a 
reproving  tone;  "  must  it  be  always  thus  with  you  1— 
Kneel  to  Heaven,  not  to  the  feeblest  of  its  &geat& 
You  have  been  saved  once  again  from  great  danger- 
would  you  deserve  Heaven's  bounty,  remember  ywi 
have  been  preserved  for  other  purposes  than  you  now 
think  on.  Begone  you  and  Joceline,  you  have  a  doir 
to  discharge;  and  be  assured  it  will  go  better  witb 
your  fathers  recovery  that  he  see  you  not  for  a  few 
minutes.  Down— down  to  the  wilderness  atKl  brias 
in  vour  attendant." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,"  answered 
Albert  Lee;  and,  springing  through  the  laiiice^  fee 
disapp^red  as  unexpectedlv  as  he  had  entered— It 
the  same  lime  Joceline  followed  him,  and  by  da 
same  road. 

Alice,  whose  fears  for  her  father  were  now  awns' 
thing  abated,  upon  this  new  movement  among  the 
persons  of  the  scene,  could  not  resist  appealing  to  fesf 
venerable  assistant.  "Grood  doctor,  answer  me  tee 
one  question— was  mv  brother  All>crt  here  jtist  now. 
or  have  I  dreamed  all  that  has  happened  lor  tJ^se 
ten  minutes  past  1  Methinks,  but  for  yoin-  presenei; 
I  codld  suppose  the  whole  had  pasaed  in  my  sleep- 
that  horriole  thrast— that  deathlike,  corpse-like  aU 
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nan— that  aoldier  in  mate  de8pair-rl  must  indeed 
iove  dreamed.'* 

"If  you  have  dreamed,  my  eweet  Alice,"  aaid  tlie 
loctor,  **I  wish  every  aicknurse  had  your  property, 
inoe  you  have  been  attending  to  our  patient  better 
luring  your  sleep,  than  most  of  these  old  donnioe 
an  do  when  they  are  most  awake.  But  your  dream 
ame  through  tke  gate  of  horn,  my  pretty  dariin^, 
rhicfa  yon  must  remind  me  to  explain  to  you  at  lei- 
ure.  Albert  has  really  been  here,  and  will  be  here 
gain." 

"  Albert  r*  repeated  Sir  Henry,  "  who  names  my 
onl" 

"  It  is  I,  my  kind  patron,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  permit 
ae  to  bind  up  your  arm." 

"  My  wound?— with  all  my  heart,  doctor,"  said  Sur 
lenry,  raisinff  himself,  and  gathering  his  rscoNection 
y  degrees.  ^  I  knew  of  old  thou  wert  body-curer  as 
rell  as  soul-curer,  and  served  mv  regiment  for  sur- 
;eon  as  wal  as  chaplain.— But  where  is  the  rascal  I 
illed?— I  never  made  a  fairer  v^aniacon  in  my  life. 
!^he  shcU  of  mv  rapier  struck  againat  his  ribs.  80 
cad  he  must  be,  or  my  right  hand  has  forgot  iis 
nnning." 

"Nobodv  was  slain,"  said  the  doctor;  "we  mast 
hank  Goa  for  that,  since  there  were  none  but  friends 
0  slay.  Hera  is  a  good  cloak  and  doublet,  though, 
irounded  in  a  fashion  which  will  require  some  skill  in 
ailor-craft  to  cure.  But  I  was  your  last  antagonist, 
:nd  took  a  little  blood  from  you,  merely  to  prepare 
'<m  for  the  pleasure  and  sarprise  of  seeing  your  son, 
^o,  though  hunted  pretty  close,  as  you  may  believe, 
inth  made  his  way  from  Worcester  hither,  where, 
vith  Joorline's  aeaistance,  we  will  care  well  enough 
6r  his  safety.  It  was  even  for  this  reason  that  I 
Teased  you  to  accept  of  your  nephew's  proposal  to 
eturn  to  the  old  Lodge,  wnere  a  hundred  men  might 
«  concealed  though  a  thousand  were  making  search 
o  discover  tnem.  Never  such  a  place  for  hide-and- 
eek|  as  I  shall  make  good  when  1  can  find  means  to 
lubhsh  my  Wondere  of  Woodstock." 

"  But,  my  son— my  dear  son."  said  the  knight, 
'shall  I  not  then  instantlvsee  himl  and  wherefore 
lid  you  not\jforewam  me  of  this  .ioyful  event  T*  , 

"Because  I  was  uncertain  of  bis  motions,"  said  the 
ioctor,  "  and  rather  tbought  he  was  bound  for  the 
ea-side,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  tell  vou  of  his 
ate  when  he  was  safe  on  board,  and  in  nill  sail  for 
^nce.    W^e  had  appointed  to  let  you  know  all  when 

came  hither  to-nignt  to  join  you.  But  there  is  a 
ed-coat  in  the  house  whom  we  care  not  to  trust  ftr- 
her  than  we  could  not  help.  We  dared  not,  there- 
ore,  ventare  in  by  the  hall ;  and  so.  prowling  round 
he  building,  Albert  informed  us,  that  an  old  prank 
tfhis,  when  a.  boy,  consisted  of  entering  by  this  win- 
low.  A  lad  who  was  with  us  would  needs  make  the 
xperiment,  as  there  seem^  to  be  no  light  in  the 
:bamber,  and  the  moonlight  without  made  us  liable 
o  be  detected.  His  foot  slipped,  and  our  friend  Bevis 
;ame  upon  us." 

''In  good  truth,  you  acted  simply,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
Mo  attack  a  gamaon  without  a  summons.  But  all 
his  is  nothing  to  my  son  Albert— where  is  he  1— Let 
ne  see  him." 

"  But,  Sir  Henry,  wait,"  said  the  doctor,  "  till  yoar 
eetored  strength**- 

"A  plague  of  my  restored  strength,  manT'  an- 
wered  the  knight,  as  his  old  spirit  began  to  awaken 
irithin  him.— *^  Dost  not  remember,  that  I  lay  on 
Cdgehill-field  all  night,  bleeding  like  a  bullock  nrom 
ive  several  wounda.  and  wore  my  armotur  within  six 
7eeks  ?  and  you  talk  to  me  of  the  few  drops  of  blood 
hat  follow  BQch  a  scratch  as  a  cat's  claw  might  have 
tade!" 

**Nay,  if  vou  feel  so  courageouSj"  said  the  doctor, 

I  wilffetcn  your  son— he  is  not  far  distant" 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign  to 
ilice  to  remain,  in  case  any  symptoms  of  her  fa- 
tier's  weakness  shotild  return. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  Sir  Henry  never 
pemed  to  recollect  the  precise  nature  of  the  alarm, 
k  liich  had  at  Once,  and  eflfectually  as  the  shock  of  the 
bunderbolt,  for  the  moment  suspended  his  faculties, 
lomething  he  said  more  than  once  of  being  certain 


he  had  done  mischief  with  that  stramaeon,  as  ho 
called  it ;  but  his  mind  did  not  recur  to  that  danger, 
as  having  incurred  by  his  son.  Alice,  glad  to  see 
that  her  lather  appeared  to  have  forgotten  a  circum- 
stance so  fearful,  (as  men  often  forget  I  he  blowi  or 
other  sudden  caus^  which  has  thrown  them  into  a 
swoon,)  readily  excused  herself  from  throwing  much 
light  on  the  matter,  by  pleading  the  general  confusion. 
And  in  a  few  minutes,  Albert  cut  off  all  farther  In- 
quiry, by  entering  the  room,  followed  by  the  doctor, 
and  throwing  himself  alternately  into  the  arms  of  hk 
father  and  of  his  sister. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  boy  ta-hadc  ye,  •irtmbr-wlMt't  fovr  1 
Oh,  Jaeob^ar,  I  racoUset-the  Mse.— Cai 

Thr  affectionate  relatives  were  united  as  thosB 
who,  meeting  under  great  adversity,  feel  still  the 
happiness  of  sharing  it  in  common.  They  embraoed 
agam  and  again,  and  gave  way  to  those  expansions 
of  the  heart,  which  at  once  express  and  relieve  the 
pressure  of  mental  agitation.  At  length  the  tide  of 
emotion  began  to  subside!  and  Sir  Henry,  still  hold 
ing  his  recoverad  son  by  the  hand,  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  his  feelings  which  he  usually  practised. 

**  So  you  have  seen  the  last  of  our  battles,  Albert," 
he  said,  "  and  the  King's  colours  have  fallen  for  evei 
before  the  rebels  r* 

"  It  is  but  even  so,"  said  the  young  man— "the  last 
east  of  the  die  was  thrown,  and,  alas !  lost,  at  Wor- 
cester: and  Cromwell's  fortune  carried  it  there,  as  it 
has  wherever  he  has  shown  h^mfclf." 

"  Well^it  can  but  be  for  a  time— it  can  but  be  for  • 
time,"— answered  hie  father;  "the  deril  is  potent, 
they  say,  in  raising  and  gratifyinff  fa^-ourites,  but  he 
can  grant  but  short  leases.^And  the  King— the  King, 
Albert— the  King— in  my  ear— close,  close !" 

"  Our  last  news  were  confident  that  he  had  escaped 
fmm  Brietol." 

"Thank  God  for  that— thank  God  for  that!"  sokl 
the  k night    "  Where  dklst  thou  leave  him  1" 

"Our  men  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
bridge."  Albert  replied ;  "  but  I  followed  his  Majesty, 
with  about  five  hundred  other  officen  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  resolved  to  die  around  him,  until,  as  ou| 
nambera  and  appearance  drew  the  whole  pursuit  aAer 
us,  it  pleased  nis  Majesty  to  dismiss  us,  with  many 
thanks  and  words  of^  comfort  to  us  in  general,  and 
some  kind  expressions  to  most  of  us  in  especial.  He 
sent  his  royal  greeting  to  you,  sir,  in  particular,  ^nd 
said  more  than  oecomes  me  to  repeat." 

"Nay,  1  will  hear  it  every  w^rd,  boy,"  said  Sir 
Henry;  "is  not  the  certaiiity  that  thou  hast  dia- 
charged  thy  duty,  and  that  Bang  Charles  owns  it, 
enough  to  console  me  for  all  we  nave  lost  and  suf- 
fered, and  wouldst  thou  stint  me  of  it  from  a  false 
shamefacedness  ?— I  will  have  it  out  of  thee,  vrere  it 
drawn  from  thee  with  cords!" 

"It  shall  need  no  such  compulsion,"  said  the  yoong  * 
man— "It  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  bid  me  tell 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  in  his  nanoe,  that  if  his  son  could  not 
go  before  his  father  in  the  race  of  loyalty,  he  was  at 
least  following  him  closely,  and  would  soon  move 
side  by  side." 

"Said  he  so?"  answered  the  knight— "Old  Vrctor 
Lee  will  look  down  with  pride  on  thee,  Albert  !-^Bat 
I  forget— you  mifst  be  weary  and  hungry." 

"KTen  so,  sir."  said  Albert:  "but  these  are  thmga 
which  of  late  I  pave  been  in  the  habit  of  enduring  lor 
safety's  sake." 

"  Joceline !— what  ho,  Joeeline !" 

The  under  keeper  entered,  and  reoerred  orders  to 
get  shipper  prepared  directly. 

"  My  son  and  Dr.  Rocheeliffe  are  half  starving,** 
said  the  knight 

"And  there  is  a  lad,  too,  below,"  said  Joceline | 
"a  page,  he  says,  of  Colonel  Albert's,  whose  belly  ' 
rings  cupboard  too,  and  that  to  no  common  tune ;  foi 
I  think  he  could  eat  a  horse,  as  the  Yorkshiremaa 
says,  behind  the  saddle.  He  had  better  eat  at  the  side> 
board ;  for  he  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and 
but  ten  as  fast  a^  Phmbe  could  cut  it,  and  it  has  not 
staid  his  stomach  for  a  minote— and  tmly  I  think  yoti 
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nad  better  keep  him  under  yoor  own  eyet,  for  the 
steward  beneath  might  ask  him  troubleeome  quea- 
liona  if  he  went  below— And  then  he  ia  impatient,  aa 
all  your  gentlemen  pagea  are,  and  iaaaucy  among  the 
women/*^ 
"  Whom  ia  it  he  talka  of  ?~yhat  pam  haat  thou 
It,  Albert,  that  bears  himself  so  illr'   said   Sir 


""rte  Bon  of  a  dear  friend,  a  noble  lord  of  Scotland, 
who  followed  the  great  Moniroso'a  banner— af^er- 
wafda  joined  the  King  in  Scotland,  and  came  with 
him  as  far  as  Worcester.  He  was  wounded,  the  dav 
before  the  battle,  and  coajiired  me  to  take  this  youth 
under  my  charge,  which  I  did,  something  unwilhngly; 
but  I  could  not  refuse  a  father,  perhaps  on  his  death- 
bed^Ieading  for  the  safety  of  an  only  son." 

**Thou  hadst  deserved  a  halter,  hadst  thou  hesi- 
tated," said  Sir  Henry  i  "  the  smallest  tree  can  al- 
ways give  some  shelter,— and  it  pleases  me  to  think 
the  ohistock  of  Lee  is  not  so.  totally  prostrate,  but  it 
may  yet  be  a  refuge  for  the  distressed.  Fet6h  the 
ytnith  in ;— he  is  of  noble  blood,  and  these  are  no 
times  of  ceremony— ho  shall  ait  with  us  at  the  same 
tabl&  page  though  he  be;  and  if  you  have  not  schooled 
mm  nandsomely  in  his  manners,  he  may  not  be  the 
worse  of  some  lessons  from  me." 

"  You  will  excuse  his  national  drawling  a<icent, 
sir?"  said  Albert,  "  though  I  know  you  like  it  not" 

"I  have  small  cause,  Albert,"  answered  the  knight 
— "  small  cause.--Who  stirred  up  these  disunions!— 
the  Scots.  Who  strengthened  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  their  cause  was  well-nigh  ruined  7-r-the 
Scots  agai n.  Who  delivered  Up  the  King,  their  coun- 
tryman, who  had  flung  himselfupon  their  protection? 
--;the  Scots  again.  But  this  lad's  father,  you  say. 
has  fought  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Montrose;  and 
such  a  man  as  the  great  Marquis  may  make  amends 
for  the  degeneracy  of  a  whole  natk>n." 

"Nay,  lather,"  said  Albert,  "and  I  must  add,  that 
though  this  lad  is  uncouth  and  waywatd,  and,  as  vou 
will  see,  something  wilful,  yet  tfaie  King  has  not  a 
more  zealous  friend  in  England ;  and,  when  occasion 
oflered,  ho  fought  stoutly,  too^  in  hia  defence— I  mar- 
vel he  comes  no tl" 

"He  hath  taken  the  bath,"  said  Jocelin^  "and 
nothing  less  would  serve  than  that  .he  should  have 
U  immediately— the  supper,  he  said,  might  be  got 
ready  in  the  mean  time ;  and  he  commands  all  about 
him  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's  old  castle,  where  he 
might  have  called  long  enough,  I  warrant,  without 
any  one  to  hear  him." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  this  must  be  a  for- 
ward chick  of  the  game,  to  crow  so  early.— What  is 
his  name?" 

"His  name?— it  escapes  me  every  hour,  it  is  so 
hard  a  one,"  said  Albert— "Kerneguy  is  his  name- 
Louis  Kemeguy ;  his  father  was  Lord  Killstewers, 
of  Kincardineshire." 

"  Kerneguy,  and  Killstewers,  and  STin-^what  d'ye 

'  call  it?— Truly,"  said  the  knight,  "these  northern 

men's  names  and  titles  smack  of  their  origin— they 

«iund  like  o  north-west  wind,  rumbling  and  roaring 

among  heather  and  rocks." 

, "  It  is  but  the  asperites,  of  the  Celtic  and'  Saxon 
dialects,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  which,  according  to 
Veretcgan,  still  linger  in  those  northern  parts  of  the 
island.— But  peace— hero  comes  supper,  and  Master 
Louis  Kerneguy." 

Simper  entered  according) y,  borne  in  by  Joceline 
and  Phoebe,  and  after  it,  leaning  on  a  huge  knotty 
stick,  and  having  his  nose  in  the  au-  like  a  questing 
hound— for  his  attention  was  apparently  more  fixed 
on  the  good  provisions  that  went  before  him,  than  any 
thing  else— came  Master  Kerneguy,  and  8eat<!d  him- 
self without  much  ceremony,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table. 

He  was  a  tall,  rawboned  lad.  with  a  shock  head  of 
hair,  fiery  red.  like  many  of  his  country,  while  the 
harehneas  of  his  national  features  was  increased  by 
the.contrast  of  his  complexion,  tumod  almost  black 
by  the  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  which^in  that 
skulking  and  rambling  modg  of  life,  the  fugitive  roy- 
alists had  been  obliged  to  encouncir.  His  address 
was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  being  a  mixture  of 


awkwanlness  and  forwardness,  and  shoviag,  ^  a 
remarkable  degree,  how  a  want  of  easy  addittsnir 
be  consistent  with  an  admirable  stock  of  aMnnaee. 
His  face  intimated  having  received  some  nam 
scratches,  and  the  care  of  X>r  Rochedifie  had  de- 
corated it  with  a  number  of  patches,  which  etm 
enhanced  its  natural  plainness..  Yet  the  eyes  ven 
brilliant  and  expressive,  and  amid  his  uglineis-forit 
amounted  to  that  degree  of  irregularity— the  face  wm 
not  deficient  in  soine  lines  which  expressed  honk 
sagacity  and  resolution. 

The  dress  oj^  Albert  himself  was  far  beneadi  in 
auality,  as  (he  lion  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  coisinaii- 
der  01  a  regiment  in  the  royal  service ;  but  that  of 
his  pa^  was  still  more  dilapidated.  A  diaMtroai 
green  jerkin,  which  had  been  chan^^  to  a  bmtdNd 
Hues  by  sun  and  rain,  so  that  the  oiimDal  could  aeuts 
be  discovered,  huge  clouterly  shoes,  leathern  breechs 
—such  as  were  worn  by  hedgers— coarse  gray  wonted 
stockings,  were  the  attire  of  the  bonouMbie  foath, 
whose  lunping  gait,  while  it  added  to  the  ongunk- 
ness  of  his  manner,,  showed,  at  tba  same  tiiii&  ds 
extent  of  his  sufiermgs.  His  appearance  boroBtd 
so  much  upon  wnat  is  vulgarly  called  the  queer,  ikit 
even  with  Alice  it  would  have  excited  some  temt 
of  ridicule,  had  not  compassion  been  predomiouit    ■ 

The  grace  was  said:  and  the  young  Squiititf 
Ditchley,  as  well  as  Dr.  Kocheclifie,  made  ao  exa»- 
lent  figure  at  a  meal,  the  like  of  which,  in  quality  lod 
abundance,  did  not  seem  to  have  lately  fallen  to  tiuir 
share.  But  their  feats  were  child' 8-[>]ay  to  those  of 
the  Scottish  youth.  Far  from  betrayins  any  aynp- 
toms  of  the  bread  and  butter  with  which  he  had 
attempted  to  close  the  orifice  of  his  stonucfa,Jiii 
appetite  appeared  to  have  been  sharpened  bf  a  iok 
days'  fast  {  and  the  knight  was  disposed  to  think  tkat 
the  very  genius  of  famine  himscl(  come  forth  tarn 
his  native  regions  of  the  north,  was  in  the  act  of 
honouring  him  with  a  visit,  while,  as  if  afraid  of 
Ipsinff  a  moment's  exertion.  Master  Keme^y  nem 
looked  either io  right  or  left,  or  spoke  a  siiigfe  w«d 
to  any  at  table. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  brought  a  nod 
appetite  for  our  oountry  fare,  young  gentleman.'^Bd 
Sir  Henry. 

"Bread  of  gude!  sir,"  said  the  page^  "an  yrll 
find  flesh,  I'se  find  appetite  conforming,  onydayo' 
the  year.  But  the  truth  i&  si^  that  the  appcteae* 
ment  has  been  coming  on  for  three  days  or  lour,  aad 
the  meat  in  this  southland  of  youre  has  been  scaice,  ■ 
and  hard  to  come  by ;  so,  sir,  Fm  making  up  liir  loaj 
time,  as  the  piper  of  Sligo  said,  when  he  eat  a  bail 
side  o'  mutton.^' 

"  You  have  been  country-bred,  young  man,"  au 
the  knight,  who.  like  otherrof  his  time,  h<dd  theroiBi 
of  discipline  rather  tight  over  the  rising  generation: 
"at  least,  to  judge  from  the  youths  of  Scouaodvhosi 
I  have  seen  at  his  late  Majesty's  court  in  former  dap: 
—they  had  less  appetite,  and  more— more"— Aase 
sought  the  qualifying  phrasei  which  mi^t  aapfdj 
the  place  of  ^ood  manners.''  hia  f^uest  closed  the 
sentence  in  his  own  way—"  And  more  meal,  it  maf 
be— the  better  luck  theirs." 

Sir  Henry  stared  and  was  silent.  His  son  seemed 
to  think  it  time  to  interpose— "My  dear  father," l» 
said,  "  think  how  many  years  have  run  sinos  the 
Thirty-eighth,  when  the  Scottish  troubles  first  bena, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wonder  that,  mk 
the  Barons  of  Scotland  have  been,  for  one  came  tf 
other,  perpetually  in  the  field,  the  education  of  tbtf 
children  at  home  must  have  been  much  negiectti 
and  that  young  men  of  my  friend'a  age  know  betis 
how  to  use  a  broadsword,  or  to  toss  a  pike^  than  ik 
decent  ceremonials  of  society.*' 

"  The  reason  is  a  sufficient  one,"  said  the  kiif^ 
**  and,  since  thou  sayest  thy  follower  Eernigo  eas 
fight,  we'll  not  let  him  lack  victuals,  a  God's  oasifr 
—See,  he  looks  angrily  still  at  'yonder  cold  loiaol 
mutton— for  God's  sake  put  it  aU  on  his  platef  . 
"I  can  bide  the  bit  and  the  bufifet,"  said  iv 
honourable  Master  Kernecuy— "a  hongiy  tike  ae'ff 
minds  a  bland  with  a  rough  banc." 

"  Now,  God  ha'e  mercy,  Albert,  but  if  this  hcw 
son  of  a  Scots  peer,"  said  Sir  Henry  to  his  soo,  «> 
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o  w  tone  of  voice.  "I  would  not  be  the  English  plough- 
nan  who  would  chan}^  manners  with  him,  for  hif 
indent  blood,  and  hin  nobility,  and  hie:  estate  to  hoot, 
in  he  has  one.  He  has  enton,  as  I  nm  a  Christian, 
lear  four  pounds  of  solid  butcher's  meat,  and  with 
he  f?race  of  a  wolf  tugging  at  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
lorsa— Oh,  he  is  about  to  drink  at  last— Sohf— he 
vipcB  his  mouth,  though,-— and  dips  his  fingers  in  the 
•wer-^-apd  dries  them,  1  profess,  with  the  napkin  !— 
here  is  some  grace  in  him,  after  all. 

"  Here  is  wussing  all  your  vera  gude  healths  !*'  said 
he  vouth  of  quality,  and  took  a  draught  in  proportion 
o  tne  solids  whirn  he  had  sent  before ;  he  then  flung 
lis  knife  and  fork  awkwardly  on  the  trencher,  whicli 
le  pushed  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  table,  ex- 
ending  his  feet  beneath  it  till  they  rested  on  their 
leeljs  folded  his  arms  on  his  well-replenished  sto- 
nnch,  and,  lolling  back  in  his  chair,  looked  much  as 
f  Ue  was  about  to  whisrlc  himself  asleep. 

'•  Soh  !"  said  the  knight—**  the  honourable  Master 
Cemigo  hath  laid  down  his  arms.— Withdraw  these 
hings,  and  give  us  our  glasses— Fill  them  around, 
^oceline ;  and  if  the  devil  or  the  whole  Parliament 
vere  within  hearing:  let  them  hear  Henry  Lee  of 
>itehley  drink  a  health  to  King  Charles,  and  confu- 
ikm  tu  his  enemies !" 

**  Amen  I"  said  a  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

All  the  company  looked  at  each  other  in  astotiish- 
nent  at  a  response  so  little  expected.  It  was  fol- 
owed  by  a  solemiti  and  peculiar  tap,  such  as  a  kind  of 
reemasonry  had  introduced  among  royalists,  and  by 
vhich  thef  were  accustomed  to  make  themselves  and 
heir  principles  known  to  each  other,  when  they  met 
ly  accident. 

"There  is  no  danger,'*  said  Albert,  knowing  the 
ign — **  it  is  a  friend }— *yet  I  wish  he  had  been  at  a 
peeter  distance  just  now.'' 

**And  why,  my  son,  should  you  wish  the  absence 
if  one  true  man,  who  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  share  our 
ibondance,  oti  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  we 
lave  superfluity  at  our  disposal  ?— Go,  Joceline  see 
vho  knocks^— and,  if  a  safe  man,  admit  him." 

*'And  if  otherwise,"  said  Joceline,  **methinks  I 
ihall  be  able  to  prevent  his  trqubling  the  good  com- 
«nv." 

"No  violence,  Joceline,  on  your  life;"  said  Albert 
jee\  and  Alice  echoed,  **For  God's  sake,  no  vio- 
anre !" 

**No  unnecessary  violence  at  least,"  said  the  good 
:night;  "for  if  the  time  demands  it,  I  will  have  it 
«en  that  I  am  master  of  my  own  house."  Joceline 
roIifTe  nodded  assent  to  all  parties,  and  went  on  tiptoe 
o  exchange  one  or  two  other  mysterious  symbols 
ind  knock&  ere  he  opened  the  door.  It  majr  be  here 
emarked,  that  this  species  of  secret  association,  with 
ra  signals  of  union,  existed  among  the  more  disso* 
ote  and  desperate  class  of  cavaliers,  men  habituated 
o  the  dissipated  life  which  they  had  been  accustomed 

0  in  an  ill-disciplined  army,  where  every  thing  like 
tnier  and  re^larity  was  too  apt  to  be  accounted  a 
ladge  of  pontanism.  These  were  the  **  roaring  boys" 
vho  met  in  hedj^e  alehouses,  and  when  they  nad  by 
my  chance  obtained  a  little  money  or  a  little  credit, 
letermined  to  create  a  counter-revolution  by  declaring 
heir  sittings  permanent,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  words 
f  one  of  their  choicest  ditties,— 

**  Well  drink  till  ws  brinr 
la  friumph  back  th«  kin*.** 

lie  leaders  and  gentry,  of  a  higher  description  and 
iiore  regular  rooral&  did  not  indeed  partake  such  ex- 
easeSf  but  they  still  kept  their  eye  upon  a  class  of 
eraons,  who,  from  courage  and  desperation^  ^'cre 
anable  of  serving  on  an  advantageous  occasion  the 
ilien  cause  of  royalty ;  and  recorded  the  lodge*  and 
Uod  tavehis  at  which  they  met.  as  wholesaie  mer- 
hants  know  the  houses  of  call  of  the  mechanics 
rhom  they  may  have  occasion  to  employ,  and  can 
dl  where  chey  may  find  them  when  need  requires.  It 

1  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  among  the  lower  class, 
nd  soRieMmes  even  amon;;  the  higher,  there  were 
len^found  capable  of  betraying  the  projects  and  eon- 
piracies  of  their  associates,  whether  well  or  indi/lc- 
sivW  combined,  to  the  governors  oH  the  state.  Oram- 
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well,  in  particular,  had  gained  some  correspondent* 
of  this  kind  of  the  highest  rank,  ond  of  the  most  un- 
doubted character,  among  the  royaIi.«*ts,  who,  if  they 
made  scnti)Ie  of  impeaching  or  betra>'in[;  individuals 
who  confided  in  them,  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
government  such  general  information  as  served  to 
ehable  him  to  disappoint  the  purposes  of  any  plot  or 
conspiracy. 

To  return  to  our  story.  In  much  shorter  time  than 
we  have  spent  in  reminding  the  reader  »of  these  histo- 
rical particulars,  Joliffe  had  made  his  mystic  com- 
munication j  and  being  duly  answered  as'  by  one  of 
the  initialed,  he  undid  the  door,  and  there  entered  our 
old  friend  Roger  Wildrake,  roundhead  in  dress,  as  his 
safety  and  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard  com- 
pelled him  to  be,  but  that  drees  worn  in  a  must  cav«r- 
licr-like  manner,  and  forming  a  stronger  contrast  than 
usual  with  the  demeanour  and  language  of  the 
wearer,  to  which  it  was  never  very  congenial. 

His  puritanic  hat,  the  emblem  of  that  of  Ralpho  in   i 
the  pints  to  Hudibras.  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  felt  um- 
brella, was  set  most  knowingly  on  one  side  of  the  • 
head,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Spanish  hat  and  feather; 
his   straight  square-caped  sad^coloured  cloak  waa 
flung  gnvly  on  one  shoulder,  as  if  it  had  been  of  three- 

Kiled;  taffeta,  lined  with  crimson  silk:  and  he  paraded 
is  huge  calf-skin  boots,  ae  if  thej  bad  been  siljcen  / 
hose  and  Spanish  leather  shoes,  with  roses  on  the  in- 
step. In  snort,  the  airs  which  he  gave  himself,  of  a 
most  thorough-paced  wild  gallant  and  cavalier,  joined 
to  a  ^glistening  of  self-satisfaction  in  his  eye,  and  an 
inimitable  swagger  in  his  gait,  which  completely  an- 
nounced his  thoughtless,  conceited,  and  reckless  cha- 
racter, formed  a  most  ridiculous  contrast  to  his  gravity 
of  attire. 

It  could  not,  on  the  other  handi  be  denied,  that  in 
spite  of  the  touch  of  ridicule  which  ottached  to  his 
character,  and  the  loose  morality  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  dissipation  of  town  pfeasiirefi,  and  after- 
wards in  the  disorderlv  life  of  a  soldier,  Wildrake  had 
points  about  him  botli  to  make  him  feared  and  re- . 
spected.  He  was  handsome,  even  in  spite  of  his  air 
of  debauched  efl'ronlery ;  a  man  of  the  most  decided 
courage,  though  his  vaunting  rendered  it^pomctimes 
doubtful;  and  entertained  a  sincere  sense  of  his  poli 
tical  principles,  such  as  they  were,  though  he  was 
often  60  impniaent  in  asserting  and  boasting  of  them, 
as,  joined  with  his  dependence  on  Colonel  Everard, 
induced  prudent  men  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  entered  the  parlour  of 
Victor  Lee.  where  his  presence  was  any  thing  but  de- 
sirable to  the  parties  present,  with  a  jaunty  step,  and 
a  consciousness  of  deserving  the  best  possible  recep- 
tion. This  assurance  was  greatly  aided  by  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  obvkras,  that  if  the  jocund 
cavalier  had  limhed  himself  to  one  draught  of  liquor 
that  e\'enin^  in  terms  of  his  vow  of  temperance,  it 
must  have  been  a  very  deep  and  long  on& 

**  Save  ye,  gentlemen,  save  ye.— Save  vou,  good  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  though  I  have  scarce  the  honour  to  be  ^ 
known  to  you.— Save  you,  worthy  doctor,  and  a  speedy 
resurrection  to  the  fiBlfen  Church  of  England." 

**  You  are  welcome,  sir,  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  whoso 
feelings  of  hospitality,  and  of  the  fraternal  reception 
due  to  a  royalist  suSefcr^  induced  him  to  tolerate  tl.« 
intrusion  more  than  he  mi^ht  have  done  otherwise. 
**If  you  have  fought  or  suffered  for  the  King,  sir,  it  in 
an  excuse  for  joining  us,  and  commanding  our  servioe^ 
in. any  thing  m  our  power— although  at  present  we 
aro  a  family-party.*-Bui  I  think  I  saw  you  in  waiting  * 
upon  Mafiter  Markham  Everard,  who  calls  himself 
Colonel  Everard.— If  your  message  is  from  him.  you 
msy  wish  to  see  me  in  private?" 

**  Not  at  all,  Sir  Henrv,  not  at  all.  It  jb  true,  as  my 
ill  hapviill  have  it,  that  being  on  the  stormy  side  of  the 
hedge— like  ail  honest  men — you  understand  me.  3ir 
Henrv— I  am  glad,  as  it  were,  to  gain  something  from 
my  old  friend  and  comrade's  countenance— not  by 
truckling  or  disowning  mv  principles,  sir— I  defv  such 
practices ;— but,  in  short,  by  doing  him  any  kindness 
ID  my  power  when  he  is  pleased  to  call  on  me.  So  1 
came  down  here  with  a  message  from  him  lu  the  old     * 

roundheacied  son  of  a <1  ocg  tbo  young  lady's 

panion,  from  the  crown  of  her  head  down  to  the  very 
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toea  of  h'yr  slipper)— And  ao,  sir,  chapcmg  as  I 
was  stumbling  out  in  the  dark,  1  heard  >'0u  give 
a  toast,  sir,  which  warmed  my  heart,  sir,  and  ever 
will,  sir,  till  death  chills  it  j  and  so  I  made  bold 
to  let  you  know  there  was  an  honest  man  within 
hearing." 

Such  was  the  self-introduction  of  Master  Wildrake, 
to  which  the  knight  replied,  by  asking  him  to  sit, down, 
and  take  a  glass  of  sack  to  hisMajesty^s  glorious  res- 
toration. Wildrake,  at  this  hint,  squeezed  in  without 
ceremony  beside  the  young  Scotsman,  and  not  only 
pledged  his  landlord's  toast,  but  seconded  its  import, 
by  volunteering  a  verse  or  two  of  his  favourite  loyal 
ditty,—"  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  The 
heartiness  which  ne  threw  into  his  song  opened  still 
farther  the  heart  of  the  old  knight,  though  Albert  and 
Alice  looked  at  each  other  with  looks  resentful  of  the 
jitrusion,  and  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  hon- 
ourable Master  Kerneguy  either  possessed  that  happy 
,  indifference  of  temper  which  does  not  deign  to  notice 
such  circumstances,  or  he  was  able  to  assume  the 
.appearance  of  it  to  perfection^  as  he  sat  sipping  sack, 
and  cracking  walnuts,  without  testifying  the  least 
sense  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the  party. 
Wildrake,  w|io  liked  the  liquor  and  the  company, 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  repay  his  landlord,  by 
being  at  the  exp«;nse  of  the  conversation. 

"You  talk  or  fighting  .and  suffering,  Sir  Henrv  Lee 
—Lord  help  us,  we  have  all  bad  oar  share.  All  the 
world  knows  what  Sir  Henry  Lee  has  done  from 
Edgefield  downwards,  wlierever  a  loyal  sword  was 
drawn,  or  a  loyal  flag  fluttered.— Ah,  God  help  us  1  I 
have  done  something  too.— My  name  is  Roger  Wild- 
rake of  Squat tleeea*mere,  Lincoln— not  that  you  are 
ever  like  to  have  heard  it  before,  but  I  was  captain  in 
Lunslbrd's  light  horse,  and  afterwards  with  Goring. 
I  was  a  child-eater,  sir— a  babe-bolter." 

"  I  haA'e  heard  of  your  regiment's  exploits,  sir;  and 
perhaps  you  may  find  I  have  seen  some  of  theni,  if 
we  should  tfpena  ten  minutes  together— And  I  think 
1  have  heard  of  your  name  too.--!  beg  to  drink  your 
health,  Captain  Wildrake  of  Squattlesea-mere,  Lin- 
colnshire.' 

"  Sir  Henry,  I  drink  yours  in  this  pint  bumper,  and 
upon  my  knee;  and  I  wpuld  do  as  much  for  that 
young  gentleman' — (looking  at  Albert)— "and  the 
squire  of  the  green  cassock  too«  holding  it  for  green, 
as  the  colours  are  not  to  my  eyes  altogether  clear  and 
distinguishable." 

It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  what  is  celled  by 
theatrical  folk  the  by-play  of  this  scene,  that  Albert 
was  conversing  apart  with  Doctor  Rocheclille  in  whis- 
pers, even  more  than  the  divine  seemed  desirous  of 
encouraging  ;—yet^  to  whatever  their  private  con- 
versation referred,  it  did  not  deprive  the  young  Colonel 
of  the  power  of  listening  to  what  was  going  forward 
m  ti^  party  at  large,  and  interfering  from  time  to 
time,  like  a  watch-dog,  who  can  distinguish  the  slight- 
est alarm,  even  when  employed  Ir  tne  engrossing 
-  process  of  taking  his  food.  ' 

"Captain  Wildrake,"  said  Albert,  "we  have  no  ob- 
jection—I mean  my  friend  and  I— to  be  communi- 
cative on  proper  occasions;  but  yon,  sir,  who  are  so 
c'd  a  sufferer,  must  needs  know,  that  at  such  casual 
nife*itings  as  this,  men  do  not  mention  their  names 
unless  they  are  specially  wanted.  It  is  a  point  of 
oonscience,  sir,  to  be  able  to  say,  if  your  principal, 
Captain  Everard  or  Colonel  Bverard,  if  be  be  a 
Colonel,  should  examine  yon  upon  oath,  I  did  not 
'  know  who  the  persons  were  whom  I  heard  drink  such 
and  such  toasts." 

"  Faith,  I  have  a  better  way  of  it,  worthy  sir,"  an- 
Bwored  Wildrake ;  "  I  never  can,  for  the  life  of  me, 
remember  that  there  were  any  such  and  such  toasts 
drunk  at  all— It's  &  strange  gift  of  forgetfulness  I 
have." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  younger  Lee ;  "  but  we.  who 
have  unhappily  more  tenacious  memories,  would  wil- 
Ungly  abide  by  the  more  general  rule." 

^'^Oh,  sir,'=  answered  Wildrake,  "with  all  my  heart. 
I  intrude  on  no  man's  confidence^  d-*n  me— and  I 
only  spoke  for  civility's  sake,  having  the  purpose  of 
drinking  your  health  in  a  good  fashion."— (Then  he 
orokifoTiti  into  melody)— 


Thea  l«t  the  health  «o  roond,  a-rowd, 
Then  let  the  health  to  round : 
For  tliooghjrour  stockinr  be  qf  rilk, 
Your  kiiee  ghall  kiat  the  ground,  a-frovnd,  a-sraoad, 
Yoar  knee  gliall  kiaa  the  grouod.' " 

'Urge it  no  farther,"  said  Sir  Henry,  addreasinghii 
Biiii  i  'Master  Wildi%ke  is  one  of  the  old  scfaool-QV 
of  tne  Untivy  boys]  and  we  must  bear  a  littk,  bt'i 
they  drink  hard  they  fought  well.  I  will  never  £0191 
how  a  party  came  up  and  rescued  us  cleiksof  Om,  ' 
as  they  called  the  regiipent  I  belonged  to,  out  of  1 
cursed  embroglio  dunng  the  attack  on  Brentfind.  I 
tell  you  we  v^re  enclosed  with  the  cockoeyi^  pibi 
both  front  and  rear,  and  we  should  have  come  onf  Ini 
iU,  had  not  Lunaford's  light  horse,  the  babe-eaten  11 
they  called  them,  chargoa  up  to  the  pike'a  poin^  and 
brought  us  off," 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  on  that.  Sir  Hemy,"  « 
Wildrake ;  "  and  do  you  remember  what  the  offiov 
of  Lunaford's  said  T' 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Sir  Henry  smiling. 

"  Well,  then,  did  he  not  call  out^  when  the  worn 
were  coming  down,  howling  like  sireos  as  tber  wi 
— '  Have  nooo  of  vou  a  plump  child  that  yov  ooDUpn 
us.  to  break  our  fast  upon  7'  " 

^'Truth  itself  1"  said  the  knight:  "and  a  great  fa 
woman  stepped  fbrward  with  a  baby,  andofloeditli 
the  supposed  cannibal" 

All  at  the  table,  Master  Kerneguy  excepted,  win 
seemed  to  think  that  good  food  of  any  kiod  » 
quired  no  apology,  held  up  their  baoda  in  tokea  d 
amazement. 

"  Ay,"  said  Wildrake,  "  the a-hem  l-I  oave  Ai 

lady's  pardon  again,  from  tip  of  top-knot  to  hem  ef 
farthingale— but  the  cursed  creature  proved  (0  be  t 
parish  nurse,  who  had  been  paid  for  the  child  half  t 
year  in  advance.  Gad,  I  took  the  baby  oat  of  dit 
bitch- wolf's  hand;  and  I  have  contnved,  thoi«i 
God  knows  I  have  lived  in  a  skeldering  sort  of  «if 
myself;  to  breed  upbbki  Breakfast,  as  I  call  him,  em 
since.- It  was  paying  dear  for  a  jest,  thona^" 

"  Sir,  I  honour  you  for  your  humanity,"  sud  Ik 
old  knight—"  Sir,  1  thi^ik  you  for  your  eaan^t- 
Sir^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  the  gpM 
knight,  his  eyes  watering  almost  to  overflowiM 
"  So  you  were  the  wild  officer  who  cut  us  out  of  iw 
toils  7— Oh.  sir.  had  you  but  slopped  when  I  cund 
on  you,  ana  allowed  us  to  clear  the  sttoets  of  BrbI* 
ford  with  our  musketeers,  we  would  have  beai  tf 
London  Stone  that  day !  But  your  good-will  vn 
the  same." 

"  Ay,  truly  was  it,'*  said  WiMrake  who  now  «l 
triumphant  and  glorious  in  his  easy  chair;  "And  MR 
is  tn  all  the  brave  hearts,  sir,  that  fought  and  tdl  ffl 
that  same  storm  of  Brentford.  We  drove  all  bems 
us  like  chaff  till  the  shops,  where  they  sold  ftitng  - 
waters,  and  other .  temptatk>n8,  brouight  us  op- 
Gad,  sir,  we,  the  babe-eaters,  had  too  manyacqoaim- 
dncoe  in  Brentford,  and  our  stout  Prince  Rupert  wai 
ever  better  at  making  way  than  drawing  ott  Gad, 
sir,  for  my  own  poor  sliare,  I  did  but  90  mto  the  boooe 
of  a  poor  widow  lady,  who  maintained  a  chaige  «i 
daughters,  and  whom  I  had  known  of  old  to  g^ 
my  horse  fed,  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  so  forth,  wl« 
these  cockney  pikes  of  the  artillery  grtmnd,  as  m 
very  well  call  them,  rallied,  and  came  in  with  tfaor 
armed  heads,  as  boldly  as  so  many  Cotswoki  n» 
I  sprang  down  stairs— got  to  my  horse— but,  epjl 
fancy  all  my  troop  had  widows  and  orphan  maxmi 
to  comfort  as  well  as  1,  for  only  five  of  us  got  toag- 
er.  We  cut  our  way  through  soccessfolly— and  Gei 
gentlemen,  1  carried  ray  little  Breakfisat  on  tfaepsB: 
mel  before  me;  and  there  was  such  a  hoUowing  •■ 
screeching,  as  if  the  whole  town  thought  I  wasH 
kill,  roast,  and  eat  the  poor  child,  so  soon  as  I  gpttv 
quarters.  But  devil  a  cockney  charged  up  to  my  oM 
bay,  poor  lass,  to  rescue  little  cake-bread;  wfrnf 
cned  haro,  and  out  upon  me."  . 

"  Alas !  alas !"  said  the  knight,  *"  we  made  onndiv 
seem  worse  than  we  were;  and  we  were  too  mb» 
deserve  God's  blessing  even  in  a  good  causa  sii^ 
is  needless  too  look  back— we  did  not  deaem  ^v» 
rics  when  God  gave  them,  for  we  never  inipiw 
them  like  good  soldiers,  or  like  Christian  men;  ujj 
so  we  gave  these  canting  sooundreU  the  advaaiai^" 
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IM,  lur  they  •ammed,  <Kit  of  mere  hypocrisf  ,  the  disci- 
pline aojd  orderly ,4>enaviour  which  we,  who  drew  our 
swords  in  a  better  cause,  ou^ht  to  have  practised  out 
«f  true  principle.  Bui  here  is  ror  hand,  Captain.  I 
have  otten  wished  to.  see  the  bonest  fellow  who 
char|ted  up  so  smartly  in  our  behalf  and  I, reverence 
you  lor  the  care  you  took  of  the  poor  child.  1  am 
islad  this  dilapidated  place  has  still  some  hospitality  to 
ofliir  you,  Although  we  cannot  treat  you  to  roasted 
babes  or  stewed  suchlings— eh.  Captain  1" 

"  Troth,  Sir  Henry,  the  scandal  was  sore  against 
us  on  that  score.  ,1  remember  Lacy,  who  was  an  old 
plsjr-aclor,  and  a  lieutenant  in  ours,  made  drollery  on 
It  I.*,  a  play  which  was  sometimes  acted  at  Oxford, 
when  our  hearts  were  something  up,  called,  I  think, 
the  Old  Troop."* 

So  saying,  and  feeling  more  familiar  as  his  merits 
were  known,  he  hitched  his  chair  up  against  that  of 
the  Scottish  lad,  who  was  seated  next  mm,  and  who, 
m  ahifting  his  place,  was  awkward  enough  to  disturb, 
in  his  turn,  Alice  Lee,  who  sat  opposite,  and,  a  little 
offended,  or  at  least  embarraseed,  drew  her  chair  away 
from  the  table. 

*'  I  crave  pardon."  said  the  honourable  Master  Ker- 
neguy;  "but  sir,''  to  Master  Wildrake,  "ye  haee'eu 
SBjrd  me  hurt  the  young  lady's  shank." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,  and  much  more  that 
of  the  fair  lady,  as  is  reasonable;  though,  rat  me, 
air,  if  it  was  I  set  your  chair  a-trundling  in  that 
way.  Zooka,  sir,  I  have  brought  with  me  no  r*ague, 
nor  pestilence,  nor  other  infectious  disorder,  that  ye 
should  have  started  away  as  if  I  had  been  a  leper, 
and  discomposed  the  lady,  which  I  would  have  pre- 
vented with  my  life,  sir.  Sir,  if  ye  be  northern  bom, 
as  your  tongue  bespeaks,  egad,  it  was  I  ran  the  risk 
in  drawing  near  you;  so  there  was  small  reason  for 
you  to  bolt." 

"Master  WiUrake,"  said  Albert,  interfering,  **this 
young  gentleman  is  a  atranger  as  well  as  you,  under 
protection  of  Sir  Henry's  hospitality,  and  it  cannot  be 
af^'eeable  for  my  father  to  ace  disputes  arise  among 
his  guests.    You  may  mistake  the  young  gentleman's 

•  Cannibalitm  totirated  to  the  Cavaliert-The  lerrow  rrece- 
droctlM  eivH  wara,  which  agitated  the  ptiMie  biiikI.  rendered 
the  fToaaeet  and  moat  exafiarated  ftel«ehooda  eomat  amonf  the 
people.  When  Cliariea  I.  appointed  Bir  Tlioanaa  Lunafprd  to 
Uio  aituation  of  Lord  LieutifDant  of  the  Tower,  tlie  celebrated 
John  Litlbum  takes  to  hiniMlf  thn  credit  of  exciting  the  pubhe 
hatred  against  this  officer  and  Lord  Difby,  aa  pitilew  bravoes  of 
tlM>  moat  bloody -miaded  deacription.  from:  whom  the  people 
w«fe  to  expect  nothkic  but  bloodslied  and  maiBsacre.  Of  Sir 
Tlioniaa  Luncford.  in  (lartirular,  it  wai  reported  ttiat  hii  ravour- 
tte  food  was  the  flech  of  children,  and  he  waa  painted  like  an 
ogre  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  child  into  ateaks  end  broiling 
tiMin.  The  colonel  fell  at  Uieaiege  of  Briatol  in  l«4S,  but  Uie 
■Miw  oslumay  punaed  hia  mMuna,  aud  the  eredaloua  mulUtade 
ww«  told, 

'*  Tlw  poal  who  eamn  from  Oovsatrr. 

Riding  in  a  red  rocket. 
Did  tidinga  tell  how  Luncford  Ml, 

4  aiU's  hand  in  ib  pocUt.'* 

Many  alluaiora  to  thia  report,  aa  «vell  aa  to  ths  eradnllty 
of  tlioae  who  believ«d  it,  may  be  found  in  the  aatirea  and  1am- 
poooa  of  Uie  time,  althoaAb,  Miy4  Dr.  Gray,  l^naford  was  a 
mRo  of  great  sobriety,  induatry,  and  courage.  Butler  rays,  tliae 
!ha  preacliers 

"  Made  children  with  t^rir  Urea  to  rua  for't. 
As  bud  8«  Bloodyboncs  or  Lunsford." 

Bat  this  extraordinarr  rnport  is  ehiefly  instated  apon  bi  a 
dy  called  tho  OU  Tm^,  writ  tan  by  John  Lanr,  Uie  come- 

Tlie  seeoe  ia  laid  during  tlie  civil  wars  of  England,  and 

ch^  persons  of  Uio  drama  are  chiefly  Uio«e  who  wore  in  anna 
for  nieking.  Ttie/are  represented  as  plundering  the  country 
without  tmfrey,  uhich  Lacy  might  draw  fVmn  the  lifle,  having, 
IB  fact,  besan  bis  career  aa  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  in  Uie  acr- 
vice  of  Charles  I.  Tlie  troopers  find  the  peaaanU  luath  to  sur- 
render t^  them  their  provisions,  on  wliich,  in  order  to  compel 
them,  tliey  imtended  to  be  in  earnest  in  Uie  purpose  of  eating 
their  children.  A  scene  of  ooane  but  hamoroiia  eomeoy  ia  tiien 
wtrodnoed,  which  D«an  Swift  had  not,  perliapa.  forgotten, 
wlien  libreeommeuded  Uie  eating  of  the  children  of  the  poor  as 
a  mode  of  relieving  the  dislrcisns  of  their  paranta.    . 

••  iiswenaM.  Second  me  Kid  IMI  make  them  bnnt  out  all 
•Imy  iiave,  t  warrant  you.  Do  but  talk  aa  if  we  used  to  eat 
«htUlren.-Wliy.  look  y«i.  good  woman,  we  do  boiiave  you  am 
ptior.  su  wM'll  make  a  sliift  wilU  our  old  diet-^you  have  children 
■  tlie  town? 

"H'Miam.  Why  do  fou  ask,  air  1 

"  Eicacraanr.  Only  have  two  or  thr»e to  aaypar.  f  tta-fliaK, 
fMaHara  Ujs  beat  way  of  cooking  chiidaaa. 


quahtv  from  his  present  appearance— tliis  is  the  Ho- 
nourable Master  Louis  Kcrnoguy,  sir,  son  of  my  Lorn 
Killstewers  of  Kincardineshire,  one  who  ftan  fought 
for  the  King,  young  as  he  is." 

"No  dispute  shall  rise  through  me,  sii^none 
through  me/'  said  Wildrake;  "your  exposition  suf- 
ficeth,  sir.— Master  Louis  Girnieo^  son  of  my  Lord 
Kilsteer,  in  Griusardenshire.  I  am  your  humble 
slave,  sir,  and  drink  your  health,  in  tolien  that  I  ho- 
nour you,  and  all  true  Scota  who  draw  their  Andrew 
Ferraras  on  the  right  side,  sir." 

"Tse  beholden  to  you,  and  thank  you,  sir,'*  said  the 
voung  man,  with  some  haughtiness  of  manner,  which 
hardly  corr»9ponded  with  his  rusticity;  "and  I  wuiM 
your  health  ip  a  ceevil  way." 

Most  judicious  persons  wouJd  hav^hers  dropped  the 
conversation ;  but  it  was  one  of  Wildrake's  marked 
peculiarities,  that  he  could  never  let  matters  stand 
when  they  were  well.  He  continued  to  plague  the  shy, 
proud,  and  awkward  lad  with  his  observations.  "You 
speak  your  national  dialect  pretty  strongly.  Master 
uirntgo,"  said  h^  "  hut  I  think  not  quite  the  fanguag* 
of  the  gallants  that  I  have  known  among  the  Scot- 
tish cavaliers— I  knew,  for  example,  some  of  the  Gor- 
doniL  and  others  of  good  repute,  who  always  put  an/ 
for  the  vh,  as  /acU  for  iMo/,  /an  Sat  tohm,  ond  the 
like." 
,  Albert  Lee  here  inteiposed,  and  sakl  that  the  nro- 
vinces  of  Scotland,  like  those  of  England,  had  their 
diflerent  modes  of  pronunciation. 

"You  are  very  right,  sir,"  said  Wildrake.  "  I  reckon 
myself  now,  a  pretty  good  speaker  of  their  cursed 
jangon— no  offence,  young  gentleman ;  and  yet,  when 
I  took  a  (urn  with  some  of  Montrose's  folk,  in  the 
South  Hielsnds,  as  thev  call  their  beastly  wilder- 
nesses, (no  oflence  again,)  I  chanced  to  be  by  myself 
and  to  lose  my  way,  when  I  said  to  a  shepbera-fellow, 
making  mv  mouth  as  wide,  and  my  voice  as  broad  as 
I  could,  ware  am  J  ganging  /t// /-^confound  me  if 
the  fellow  could  answer  me.  unless,  indeed,  he  was 
sulkv,  as  the  bumpkins  will  be  now  and-  then  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  sword." 

*'  TleaJUM.  I  can  powder  them  to  make  yon  taste  yvm  I  jqaor. 
I  am  never  without  a  dried  child's  tongue  or  ham. 

"  H'ssiaa.  Oh !  bleaa  me  I 

**  FfM'JLImL  Mine'a  but  the  ordinary  itay :  but  PoordAum  ia 
the  roan ;  he  makes  you  the  aavoweat  pio  of  a  child  chaldraa 
tliat  was  ever  oaL  > 

"  Lienttnant,  A  plague  t  all  the  world  cannot  cook  a  child 
like  Mr.  Raggoa,  (a  French  cook  or  roessman  to  the  troop,  antf 
the  buffoon  of  Uie  piece.) 

"  Raggon.  Begar,  me  think  so ;  for  rat  was  me  bred  in  the 
King  of  Mogul's  kitchen  7  dere  we  kill  twenty  shild  of  a  day. 
Take  you  one  ahiid  by  boUi  liia  two  heels,  and  put  his  head 
between  ycur  two  kneea,  and  take  your  knife  and  slico  oiT  all 
buttocks,-ao  fosliion  ;  begar,  that  make  a  de  beat  Scota  collop 
in  de  world. 

^  ListUfMiu  Ah.  he  makea  the  best  pottage  of  a  child's  head 
and  feet,  howover ;  but  you  must  boiljt  with  bacon— Womao, 
you  must  gat  bacon. 

**  U*0flMn.  0  Lud-TJrea,  sir  I 

"  Ford,   And  then  it  roust  be  very  young. 

"  LieiUenent.  Yes,  yes.-  Good  woman,  it  mnst  be  a  fine  aquSb 
child,  of  half  a  year  old-a  Inan  eliAd,  dost  hear  V-Tk$  (MT 
Troop.  Act  111 

After  a  good  deal  more  to  Uiis  purpose,  Uie  «illagors  datei- 
mine  to  carry  forth  their  sh««p,  poultry,  &c  to  save  their  eltil- 
dren.  in  Uie  mean  tim«,  tlie  Cavaliers  are  in  some  danger 
of  being  cross  bit,  as  they  tlien  called  ;t;  that  is,  caugiii  tn 
their  own  snare.  A  woman  eutera,  who  ennonnces  hocsetf 
thus  :— 

*'  Woman,  By  j;our  leave,  your  good  worships,  I  hava  utaitn 
bold  to  bring  you  in  some  provisions. 

*'  Ft>rd.   Provisions  I  where,  where  is  this  provision  1 

"  Wman.  Hero,  if  it  please  you,  I  luive  brought  you  a  oooplii 
of  fine  fleshy  children. 

*'  Comu.  yf%»  ever  such  a  horrid  woman  I  what  aliall  wti 


Tnily,  gentlemen,  tltey  are  floe  aqsab  childiw; 
shall  I  turn  tliem  up^-they  have  tiie  bravest  brawn  and  bill- 
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locks. 

*'  LftnttwuL  No,  no ;  but,  woman,  art  thoa  not  troubled  t* 
part  with  thy  children  Y 

"  H  saiaa.  Alaa,  air,  they  ara  nam  ci  nine,  th«y  are  oolr 
nurse  cliildren. 

"  LktamanL  What  a  boost  Is  this  I— whoaa  rJiildian  9» 
theyt 

**  irssMa.  A  lanndreaa  that  owes  ma  for  a  year'a  nunioti  I 
hope  they'll  prove  excellent  meat ;  they  are  twina  toa 

''Haggou.  Aha,  bat  i  but  begar  we  never  eat  no  twin  abiM. 
the  law  forbid  Umt**- »tdem. 

In  this  manner  the  Cavalim  eeeape  from  the  embarraaaiaN| 
conaeciueDCRs  of  their  own  stratagem,  which,  af  Ihs  raadj  mO 
paroiittt,  has  been  buuU  uas  of  in  tte  tsst. 
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This  w^s  faRiiliarly  spoken,  and  thon^irh  nortly  ad- 
di«B8fHl  to  Albert,  was  si  ill  more  directed  to  his  imme- , 
diate  neishboiir,  the  young  Scotsman,  who  seemed, 
firom  bnshfulncsa,  or  some  other  reason,  rather  shy  of 
his  intimacy.  To  one  or  two  personal  touches  from 
Wildrake'8elbow,admini8tered  during  his  last  speech, 
by  way  of  a  practical  appeal  to  him  in  particular,  he 
only  answerejd,  "Misunderstandings  were  to  be  ex- 
pected when  men  converse  in  national  deealects.'^ 

Witdrake^  now  considerably  drunker  than  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  civil  company,  caught  up  the  phrase, 
and  repeated  it :  "  Misunderstand ina  sii^Misunder- 
standing,  sir !  I  do  not  know  howl  am  to  construe 
that,  sir  (  but  to  iudge  from  the  information  of  these 
scratches  on  your  honourable  visnomy,  I  should  augur 
that  you  had  been  of  late  at  misundiBrstanding  with 
the  cat,  sir." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  then,  friend,  for  it  was  with 
the  dowg,"  answered  the  Scotsman,  dryly,  and  cast  a 
look  towards  Albert 

"  We  had  some  trouble  with  the  watch-dogs  in  en- 
tering so  late  in  theevehing,"  said  Albert,  in  explana- 
tion,^* and  this  youth  had  a  fall  among  some  rubbish, 
by  which  he  came  by  these  scratches.*^ 

'*  And  now,  dear  Sir  Henry,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe, 
**  allow  us  to  remind  you  of  your  gout,  and  our  long 
fonmey.  I  do  it  the  rather  that  ray  good  friend  your 
■on  has  been,  during  the  whole  time  of  suoper,  putting 
questions  to  me  aside,  which  had  much  better  be  re- 
'  served  till  to-morrow— May  we  therdfofe  ask  perfnis- 
sion  to  retire  to  out  night's  rest  V* 

"These  private  committees  in  a  merry  meetinjg," 
said  Wildrake,  '*  are  a  solecism  in  breeding.  They 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cursed  committees  at 
Westminster.  But  shall  we  to  roost  before  we  rouse 
the  night-owl  with  a  catch  r*  ' 

"Aha,  canst  thou  quote  Shakspeare?"  said  Sir 
Henry,  pleased  at  discovering  a  new  good  quaHty  in 
his  acquaintance,  whose  military  services  were  other- 
wise but  just  nbte  to  counterbalance  the  intrusive 
freedom  of  his  conversation.  **In  the  name  of  merry 
WUl,"  he  continubdj— "  whom  I  never  saw,  though  I 
have  seen  many  ox  his  comrades,  as  Alleyn,  Hem- 
mings,  and  so  on,— we  will  have  a  single  catch,  and 
■  one  rouse  about,  and  then  to  bed." 

After  the  usual  discussion  about  the  choice  of  the 
/wng,  and  the  parts  which  each  was  to  bear,  they 
united  their  voices  in  trolling  a  loyal  glee,  which  was 
popular  among  the  party  at  the  time,  and  in  fact  be- 
lieved to  be  composed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Doctor 
Rochecliffe  himselC 

GLEE  FOR  KINO  CHARLBa 

BrinK  the  bowl  whieh  yoa  boast. 

Fill  it  up  to  the  brim  ; 
Tie  to  him  we  love  nnnt, 
f  And  to  aU  who  love  him. 

!  Brmve  cellimti,  etand  up, 

*  And  Bvaunt,  ye  base  eerlea  I 

!  Were  theie  death  in  the  oup. 

Here'e  a  health  to  Kmr  Onariee  t 


ThoDf h  he  H*anden  thraagh  daagtri, 

Unaided,  unknown, 
Dependent  on  •tranaora, 

Bimnged  from  hiaovra; 
Thottirh  'tia  under  our  breath, 

Amideiforfeita  and  nerile, 
Here'a  to  honoar  and  faith, 

And  a  health  to  King  Charleal 
I«t  meh  honoara  abound 

Am  the  time  can  oiTord, 
Tlie  knee  on  tlie  fround. 

And  the  hand  on  the  nword ; 
But  tlie  time  aliaJI  come  round, 

When,  mid  Lords,  Dukes,  and  EaUa, 
The  loqd  trumpets  shall  sound 

Here's  a  health  to  Kiof  Charles  I 

%Aar  this  display  of  loyalty,  and  a  final  libation,  the 
irty  took  leave  of  each  other  for  the  night.  Sir 
!enry  offered  -his  old  acquaintance  Wildrake  a  bed 
for  the  evrning,  who  weighed  the  matter  somewhat 
in  this  fashion:  "Why,  to. speak  truth,  my  patron 
will  eipect  meat  the  borough— but  then  he  is  used  to 

Sy  Staying  out  of  doors  a-nights.  Then  there's  the 
evil,  that  they  say  haunts  Woodstock ;  but  with  the 
blessing  of  this  reverend  doctor,  I  defy  him  and  all 
his  works-^I  saw  him  not  when  I  slept  here  twice  be- 
jiire,  and  I  am  soreif  he  was  absent  then,  he  has  not 


g^ 


oome  back  with  Sir  Henry  T^ee  and  his  fomily.  Sol 
accept  yotir  courtesy,  Sir  Henry,  snd  I  thank  yea  as 
n  cavalier  of  Lunsfard  should  thank  one  of  the  fight- 
ing clerks  of  Oxon.  <jk>d  bless  the  King !  I  cere  not 
who  hears  it,  and  confusion  lo  Noll  and  his  red  noae  f* 
Off  he  went  accordingly  with  a  bottle-swagger,  gaided 
by  Joceline,  to  whom  Albert,  in  the  mean  linM^  had 
whispered,  to  be  sure  to  quarter  him  far  enough  bam 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

Young  Lee  then  saluted  his  sister,  and,  with  the 
formality  of  those  times,  asked  and  received  his  fa- 
ther's blessing  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  His 
page  seemed  desirous  to  imitate  one  part  of  his  ezaa- 
pie,  but  was  repelled  by  Alice,  who  only  replied  to  his 
offered  salute  with  a  curtsey.  He  next  bowed  his  head 
in  an  awkward  fashion  to  her  father,  who  ^-^-^ 
him  a  good  night.  **I  am  glad  to  see,  yonnfc  i 
he  said;  "  that  you  have  at  least  learned  the  r 

due  to  age.    It  should  always  be  paid,  sir ;  b( 

doing  80  you  render  that  honoar  to  othere  which  yoa 
will  expect  yourself  to  nsceive  when  you  approsch  tlie 
close  of  yotir  life.  More  will  I  speak  with  you  at  Idanr^ 
on  your  duties  as  a  page,  which  office  in  former  days 
used  to  be  the  very  school  of  chivalry;  whcnas  of 
late,  by  the  disorderly  times,  it  has  become  little  boiMr 
than  a  school  of  wild  and  disordered  Ueense ;  whkk 
made  rare  Ben  Jooaon  exclaim" 

**Nay,  father,"  said  Albert,  inteipofling,  **fDQ  udbI 
consider  this  day's  fatigue,  and  the  poor  lad  m  almiMi 
asleep  on  his  legs— to- morrow,  he  will  listen  witk 
more  profit  to  your  kind  admonitions.— And  ysa, 
Louis,  remember  at  least  one  part  of  your  duty— ^ha 
the  candles  and  light  us— here  Jooeline  comes  to  sbofV 
us  the  way.  Once  more,  good-night,  0Md  Doetsr 
Rocheclifie— good-night,  all?' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Qrwm.  Hail,  noble  prince  I 
Kfnt  JtMtori.  Thanks,  noble  pmt  I 

The  cneaiwet  of  as  is  a  groat  to  dear.— Jtlctanf  IL 

Alsebt  and  his  page  were  ushered  by  Jooeliiie  to 
what  was  called  the  Spanish  Chamber,  a  huge  oU 
scrambling  bedroom,  rather  in  a  dilapidated  condick 
but  furnished  with  a  large  atandin^-oed  for  the  i 
and  a  tnickle-bed  for  the  domeatic,  as  was  co- 
at  a  much  later  period  in  old  English  houeesik  v  . . 
the  gentleman  often  reouired  the  aasistance  of  a  groosk 
of  the  chambere  to  help  him  to  bed,  if  tiio  hoepitaiitv 
had  been  exuberant.  The  walls  were  covered  wiin 
hangings  of  oordovan  leather,  stamped  with  gold,  and 
representing  fights  between  the  Spaniards  and  Mo- 
risooes,  bull-feasts,  and  other  sports  peealiar  to  ilis 
Penii^sula,  from  which  it  took  its  name  of  the  Spanish 
Chamber.  These  hangings  were  in  some  places  ea 
tirely  torn  down,  in  othen  defaced  and  hanging  in 
tattera.  But  Albert  stopped  not  to  make  observational 
aniiooa,  it  seemed,  to  get  Jooeline  out  of  the  rooms 
which  he  achieved  by  hastily  answering  his  o£&n  of 
fresh  fupl,  and  more  liquor,  m  the  negative,  and  re- 
turning^ with  equal  conciaenosa  the  onder  keeper^ 
good  wishes  for  the  evening.  He  at  length  retired, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  and  as  if  he  thought  that  his 
young  master  might  have  bestowed  a  few  more  wonts 
upon  a  faithfiil  old  retainer  after  so  long  absence. 

JolifTo  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  before  a  aiii^ 
word  was  spoken  between  Albert  Lee  and  bis  pae^ 
the  former  hastened  to  the  door,  examined  lock,  nta, 
and  bolt,  and  made  them  fast,  with  the  naost 


pulous  attention^   He  superadded  to  these  ptvcau 

that  of  a  long  acrew«bolt,  which  he  brought  oot  of  hii 
pocket,  and  which  he  screwed  on  to  the  staple  in  auch 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw  it,  er 
open  the  door,  unless  bybreaking  it  down.  The  paije 
held  a  light  to  him  during  the  operation,  which  htf 
master  went  through  with  much  exactness  and  dex- 
terity. But  when  Albert  arose  from  his  knee,  sa 
which  he  had  rested  during  the  acqomplishnr>ent  d 
this  task,  the  manner  of  the  companions  wss  ob  iht 
sudden  entirely  changed  towards  each  other.  Tte 
honourable  Master  Kerneguy,  from  a  cublnsh  locC  d 
a  raw  Scotsman,  seemed  to  have  acquired  at  onceal 
the  grace  and  eaae  of  motion  and  manner, 
could  be  given  br  an  acquaiBtanm  of  the  < 
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and  moflt  familiar  kmd  whh  the  best  eompany  of  the 
time. 

He  gHve  the  light  he  held  to  Albert,  with  the  easy 
indifference  of  a  superior,  who  rather  graces  than 
troubles  his  dependant  by  giving  him  some  alight 
service  to  perform.  Albert,  with  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  deference,  assnmea  in  his  turn  the  ohnrocter 
of  torch-bearer,  and  lighted  hispago  across  the  cham- 
ber, without  luming  his  back  upon  him  as  he  did  so. 
He  then  set  the  light  on  a  table  bv  the  bedside,  and 
approaching  the  young  man  with  deep  reverence,  re- 
ceived from liim  the  soiled  green  jacket,  with  the  same 
profound  rdepect  as  if  he  had  been  a  first  lord  of  the 
bedchamber^  or  other  ofBoer  of  the  household  of  the 
highest  distinction,  disrobing  his  Sovereign  of  the 
Mantle  of  the  Garter.  The  person  to  whom  this  cere- 
mony wa^  addressed  endured  it  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  profound  gravity,  and  then  bursting  out  a-Iaugb- 
in(^  exclaimed  to  Albert,  "What  a  devil  means  all 
this  formality  ?— thoucomplimentest  with  these  n^ise- 
rable  rags  as  if  they  were  silks  and  sables,  and  with 
poor  Louts  Kemeguy  as  if  he-  were  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  V 

"And  if  your  Majesty's  commands,  and  thecircnm- 
Btanoes  of  the  time,  have  made  me  for  a  moment  seem 
lo  foT^t  that  you  are  my  sovereign,  surely  I  may  be 
permitted  to  render  my  homage  as  such  while  you  are 
in  vour  own  royal  palace  of  Woodstock  T 

'^Tnily,"  replied  the  disguised  monarch,  "the sove- 
reign and  the  palace  are  not  ill  matched ;— these  tat- 
tered hangin^and  myt^ragged  jerkin  suit  eaeh  other 
admirably.—  TJiis  Woodstock  l—tMa  the  bower  where 
the  royal  Norman  revelled  with  the  fair  Rosamond 
Cli^rd  {—Why,  it  is  a  place  of  assignation  for  owls!" 
Then,  suddenly  recollecting  himself;  with  his  natural 
courtesy,  he  added,  as  if  fearing  he  might  have  hurt 
Albert's  feelings—'*  But  the  more  obscure  and  retired, 
it  is  the  fitter  m  our  purpose,  Lee ;  and  if  it  does  seem 
to  be  a  roost  for  owls,  as  there  is  no  denying,  why  we 
know  it  has  nevertheless  brought  up  eagles?' 

He  threw  himself  as  he  spoke,  upon  a  chair,  and 
indolently,  but  cracrfully,  received  the  kind  offices  of 
Albert,  who  undid  the  coarse  buttonings  of  the  lea- 
thern gamashes  which  defended  his  legs,  and  spoke 
CO  him  the  whilst:— "What  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
olden  time  is  your  fiither,  Sir  Henry !  It  is  strange  I 
■bould  not  have  seen  him  before ;— but  I  heard  my 
father  often  speak  of  him  as  being  among  the  flower 
of  our  real  old  English  gentry.  By  the  mode  in  which 
he  began  to  school  me,  I  can  guess  you  had  a  t^t 
taskmaster  of  him,  Albert— I  warrant  you  never  wore 
hat  in  bis  presence  eh  V 

"I  never  cocked  it  at  least  in  his  presence,  please 
your  Majesty,  as  I  have  sern  some  youngsters  do," 
answered  Albert;  "indeed  if  I  had,  it  must  have 
been  a  stout  beaver  to  have  saved  me  from  a  broken 
head"  « 

"  Oh,  I  doubt  it  not,"  replied  the  King ;  "  a  fine  old 
^ntleman— but  with  that,  methinks,  m  his  counter 
nance,  that  assures  you  he  would  not  hate  the  child 
in  sparing,  the  rod.— Hark  ye,  Albert— Suppose  the 
feame  glonous  Restoration  come  round,— which,  if 
drinking  to  its  arrival  can  hasten  it,  should  not  be  far 
distant,— for  in  that  particular  our  adherents  never 
neglect  their  duty,— suppose  it  come,  therefore,  and 
that  thy  father,  as  muat  be  of  course,  becomes  an  Earl 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  odds-fish,  man,  T  shall 
be  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  ever  was  my  grandfather 
Henry  Quatre^  of  old  Sully. — Imagine  there  were 
such  a  trinket  now  about  the  Court  as  the  lair  Rosa- 
•mond.  or  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  what  a  work  there 
would  be  of  pages,  and  grooms  of  the  chamber,  to 

eet  the  pretty  rogue  clandestinely  shuffled  out  by  the 
ack  stairs,  like  a  prohibited  commodity,  when  the 
0tep  of  the  Karl  of  Woodstock  was  heard  in  the  ante- 
chamber!" 

"  I  am  ^lad  to  see  your  Majesty  so  merry  after  yonr 
fiitwuingioumey." 

*'The  iatigue  waa  nothing,  man,"  said  Charies ; 
"  a  kind  welcome  and  a  good  meal  made  amende  for 
all  that.  But  they  must  have  suspected  thee  of  bring- 
«g  a  wolf  from  the  braes  of  Badenoch  along  with 
vou,  instead  of  a  two-legged  being,  with  no  more  than 
the  usual  allowsaoe  of  mortal  stowage  for  provisions. 


I  was  resRy  ashamed  of  my  appetite;  btit  iftOB 
knowest  I  had  eat  nothing  for  twenty-four  howr^ 
save'tbc  raw  egg  you  stole  for  me  from  the  old  wo* 
man's  hen-roost— I  tell  thee,  I  blushed  to  show  myself 
so  ravenous  before  that  high-bred  and  respectable  old 
gentleman  your  father,  and  the  very  pretty  girl  your 
sister— or  cousin,  is  she?" 

".She  is  my  sister,"  said  Albert  Lee,  dryly,  and 
addded^  in  the  same  breath,  *'  Your  Majesty's  appe* 
tite  suited  well  enough  with  the  chsracter  of  a  raw 
northern  lad. — Would  your  Miijesty  now  please  t$ 
retire  to  rest  7" 

"Not  for  a  minute  or  two,"  said  the  King,  rstaimng 
his  seat  "  Why,  man,  I  have  scarce  had  my  tongue 
unchained  to-day ;  and  to  talk  with  that  northern 
twang,  and  besides,  the  iatigue  of  being  obliged  ts 
speak  every  word  in  character,— Gad,  it^  like  walk** 
ing  as  the  galley  slaves  do  on  the  Continent,  with  a 
twentv-four  ponnd  shot  chained  to  their  legs— tbsy 
msy  drag  it  along,  but  they  cannot  move  with  oom* 
fort.  And,  by  the  way,  thou  art  slack  in  paying  ma 
my  well-deserved  tribute  of  comjplimentaon  my  coon* 
terfeiting.— Dki  I  not  play  Louis  Kemeguy  ss  round 
as.a  ringi" 

"  If  your  Majesty  asks  my  serious  opinran,  perhaps 
I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  say  your  dialect  was  som*' 
what  too  coarse  for  a  Scottish  youth  of  high  birtk 
and  your  behaviour  perhaps  a  little  too  churlish.  I 
thought  too— 'though  I  pretend  not  tp  be  skilful— 
that  some  of  your  Scottish  sowided  as  if  it  were  odt 
genuine." 

"  Not  genuine  7— there  is  no  pleasing  thee.  Albctt 
—Why,  who  should  speak  genuine  Scottish  but  mj^ 
self  7— Was  I  not  their  King  for  a  matter  of  te« 
months?  and  if  I  did  not  get  knowledge  of  their 
language,  2  wonder  what  else  I  got  by  it  Dkl  not 
esst  country,  and  south  country,  and  west  country, 
snd  Highlands,  craw,  croak,  and  shriek  about  me,  m$ 
the  deep  guttural,  the  broad  drawl,  and  the  high  sharp 
yelp  pre(K>minated  by  turns?— Odds-fish,  man,  have 
I  not  been  speeched  at  bv  their  orators,  addressed  hv 
their  senators,  rebuked  by  their  kirkmen?  Havel 
not  sat  on  the  cutty  stool,  mon,  Tagain  assuming  the 
northern  dialect,]  and  thought  it  grace  of  worthy  Maa 
John  Gillespie,  that  I  was  permitted  to  do  penance  in 
mine  own  privy  chamber,  instead  of  the  face  of  the 
congregalion  ?  and  wilt  thou  tell  me.  after  all,  thatt 
cannot  speak  Scottish  enough  to  baffle  an  Oxtm 
Knight  and  his  family  r  ^,  ^         .     , 

"May  it  please  your  Majestv,— I  began  by  sayinfl 
was  no  judge  of  the  Scottish  language."     . 

*'  Pshaw— it  is  mere  envy ;  jiist  so  you  said  at  Nek- 
ton's, that  I  was  too  courteous  and  dvil  for  a  yoang 
page— now  you  think  me  too  rodt"    , ,  ^   , .  „     . ', 

"And  there  is  a  medium,  if  one  oodd  find  it,"  said 
Albert,  defending  his  opinion  in  the  same  tone  ill 
which  the  King  attacked  him;  "so  this  morning 
when  you  were  m  the  woman's  dress,  you  raised  yow 
petUooats  rather  unbecomingly  high,  as  yon  waded 
through  the  first  little  stream ;  and  when  I  told  ynn 
of  it,  to  mend  the  matter,  you  (draggled  through  the 
next  without  raising  them  at  all."     ,     ,       ^,       .^ 

"O,  the  devil  take  the  woman's  dress  f  aaid 
Charles ;  "  I  hope  1  shall  never  be  driven  to  that  dia- 
guise  again.  WhV,  my  ugly  face  was  enough  to  put 
gowns,  caps,  and  kirtles,  out  of  fashion  for  ever— tho 
very  dogs  fled  from- me— Had  I  passed  any  hamlet 
that  hadbut  five  huts  in  it,  1  could  not  have  escaped 
the  cucking-stool.  I  was  a  libel  on  womanhood. 
These  leathern  conveniences  are  none  of  the  gaj^est 
but  they  are  propria  quit  mainJbvM  ;  and  right  glad 
am  I  to  be  repossessed  of  them.  I  csn  tell  you  too, 
my  friend,  I  shall  resume  all  my  masculme.pnvitogeB 
with  my  proper  habiliments;  snd  as  yousavlhave 
been  too  coarse  to-night,  I  will  behave  myself  likaa 
courtier  to  Mistrees  Alice  to-morrow.  I  made  a  soft 
of  acquaintance  with  her  already,  when  I  seemed  to 
be  of  the  same  sex  with  herseli;  and  found  out  tbeas 
are  other  Colonels  in  the  wind  besides  you,  Ooloiiel 
Albert  Lee." 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty.'/  said  Albert— ami 
then  stopped  short,  fhJm  the  difficultv  of  finding 
words  to  express  the  unpleasant  nature  of  hisfeelingSj 
They  eouU  not  eseaoe  Charles;  but  he  proeeedsd 
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vvilhoat  flcniple.  **  I  pique  myself  on  soeiBg  u  far 
mto  the  fatfarts  of  youni;  ladies  as  most  folk,  thouffh 
God  knows  they  are  sometimes  too  deep  for  the 
wisest  of  us.  But  I  mentioned  to  your  sister  in  my 
eharacter  of  fortune-teller, — tbinkmg,  poor  simple 
man,  that  a  country  girl  must  have  no  one  but  her 
broUier  to  dream  about,— that  she  was  anxious  about 
a  certain  Colonel.  I  had  bit  the  theme,  but  not  the 
person ;  for  I  alluded  to  you,  Albert ;  and  I  presume 
the  Uiisb  was  too  deep  ever  to  be  given  to  a  orother. 
Bo  up  she  got,  and' a  way  she  flew  from  me  like  a  lap- 
wing. I  can  excuse  her— for,  looking  at  myself  m 
the  well,  I  think  if  I  had  met  such  a  creature  as  I 
seemed,  I  should  htfve  called  fire  and  fagot  against 
it.— Now,  what  think  you,  AJbert— who  can  this 
Colonel  be.  that  more  than  rivals  you  in  your  sister's 
•flfection  T  • 

Albert,  who  well  knew  that  the  King's  mode  of 
thinking;  where  the  fair  sex  was  concerned,  was  far 
mors  gay  than  delicate,  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  present  tooic,  by  a  grave  answer. 

**  His  sister,"  he  saidi^  ^*had  bsen  in  some  measure 
educated  ^with  the  son  of  her  maternal  uncle^  Mark- 
ham  Everard ;  but  as  his  father  and  he  himself  bad 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  roundheads,  the  families 
had  in  consequence  been  at  variance:  and  any  pro- 
jects which  might  have  been  formerly  entertained, 
were  of  course  long  since  dismissed  on  all  sides." 

"You  are  wrong,  Albert,  you  are  wrong,"  said  the 
J[ing.  pitilessly  pursuing  his  jest    *'  You  Colonels, 
whether  vou  wear  blue  or  orange  sashes,  are  too 
pretty  fellows  to  be  dismissed  so  easily,  when  once 
you  nave  acquired  an  interest  But  Mistress  Alice,  so 
fnetty,  and  who  wishes  the  restoration  of  the  Kii 
with  such  a  look  and  accent^  as  if  she  were  an  anj 
whose  prayers  must  needs  bring  it  down,  must  not  _ 
aUowed  to  retain  any  thoughts  of  a  canting  round- 
head—What say  you— will  you  give  me  leave  to  take 
her  to  task  about  it?— After  all,  I  am  the  party  most 


iolly  King  Edward's  way— Edward  the  Fourth,  you 
know.  The  king-makmg  Earl  of  Warwick— the 
Croinwell  of  his  day— dethroned  him  noore  than 
once:  but  he  had  the  hearts  of  the  merry  dames  of 
liDndon,  and  the  purses  and  veins  of  the^oockneys 
Usd  fraely,  till  they  brought  him  home  again.  How 
say  you?— shall  I  shake  off  my  northern  slough,  and 
speak  with  Alice  in  my  own  character^  showing  what 
education  and  manners  have  done  for  me.  to  make 
the  best  amends  they  can  for  an  ugly  face  ?*' 

"May  it  please  your  Mi^testy."  said  Albert,  in  an 
altered  and  embarrassed  tone,  "I  did  not  expect" — 

Here  he  stopped,  not  able  to  find  words  adequate  at 
the  same  time  to  express  his  sentiments,  and  respect- 
fiil  enough  to  the  King,  while  in  his  (lather's  house, 
sod  under  his  own  protection. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  Master  Lee  does  not  expect  ?" 
said  Charles,  with  marked  gravity  on  his  part 

Again  Albert  attempted  a  reply,  but  adTvanced  no 
farther  than,  "  I  would  hope,  if  it  please  your  Ma- 
jesty**—when  he  again  stopped  short,  his  deep  and 
hereditary  respect  for  his  sovereign,  and  his  sense  of 
the  hospitality  due  to  his  misfortunes  preventing  his 
giving  utterance  to  his  irritated  feelings. 

"And  what  does  Colonel  Albert  Lee  hope?"  said 
ChariesL  in  the  same  dry  and  cold  manner  in  which 
he  had  before  spoked.- "No  answer?- Now,  Ihope 
that  Colonel  Lee  does  not  see  in  a  silly  jest  any  thing 
offensive  to  the  honour  of  his  fsmily,  since  methinks 
that  were  an  indifferent  compliment  to  his  sister,  his 
father,  and  himself,  not  to  mention  Charles  Stewart 
whom  he  calls  his  King:  and  I  expect,  that  I  shall 
not  be  so  hardly  construea,  as  to  be  supposed  cspable 
of  forgetting  that  Mistress  Alice  Lee  is  the  daughter 
•of  my  faithful  subject  snd  host,  and  the  sister  c?  my 

Side  and  preserver.— Come,  come,  Albert,"  he  added, 
anging  at  once  to  his  naturally  frank  and  uncere- 
monious manner,  "you  forget  bow  long  I  have  been 
•abroad,  where  men,  women,  and  children,  talk  gal- 
lantry morning,  noon,  and  night,  with  no  more  ae- 
noos  thought  than  just  to  pass  away  the  time ;  and  I 
iHgsl  loOk  that  yo^  are  of  the  okl-fashjoned  Engltih 


school,  a  son  after  Sir  Henry's  own  heart,  and  don't 
underatand  raillery  upon  such  subjects.— But  1  uk 
your  pardon,  Albert,  sincerely,  if  I  have  reallf  fant 
you." 

So  saying,  he  extended  his  hand  to  CcAooA  Leo^ 
who,  feeling  he  had  beat  rather  too  hasty  in  conacn- 
in^  the  King's  jest  in  an  unpleasant  sense,  kiBsedit 
with  reverence,  and  attempted  an  apology. 

"  Not  a  word— not  a  word,"  said  the  good-nataid 
Prince,  raising  his  penitent  adherent  as  be  attempt^ 
to  kneel ;  "  we  underatand  each  other.  You  an 
somewhat  afraid  of  die  gay  reputation  which  I  »• 
quired  in  Scotland;  but  I  assure  you,  I  will  beat 
stupid  as  you,  or  yourooosin  Cobnel  could  deair^  in 

C'esenoe  of  Mra.  Alice  Lee,  and  only  bestow  mj  i^ 
ntry,  should  I  have  any  to  throw  away,  npoo  iU 
pretty  little  waiting-maid  who  attended  at  aopper- 
unless  you  should  nave  monopolized  her  ear  for  vav 
own  benefit.  Colonel  Albert." 

"  It  is  monopolised,  sure  enough,  thon^  not  br 
me,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  but  by  Jooelioe  Jobfi^ 
the  under-keeper,  whom  we  must  not  disoblige,  ai 
we  have  trusted  him  so  far  already,  and  majr  Inw 
occasion  to  repose  even  entire  confidence  in  aim.  1 
half  think  he  suspects  who  f/Niis  Kemegny  mayia 
reality  be." 

"You  are  an  engrossing  set,  you  wooen  of  Waod- 
stock,'*  said  the  King,  laughing.  "  Now,  if  I  had  i 
fancy,  as  a  Frenchman  would  not  fail  to  have  io  aoefa 
a  dase,  to  make  pretty  speeches  to  the  deaf  old  vd> 
man  I  saw  in  the  kitchen,  He's  pU-aiier,  I  dare  sari 
should  be  told  that  her  ear  was  engrossed  for  tk. 
Rochecliife's  sole  use?" 

"  I  marvel  at  your  Majestv'sgood  spirits,"  aaid  Al- 
bert, "  that,  after  a  day  of  danger,  fatigue,  and  acci- 
dents, you  should  feel  the  power  of  amusing  yooraeV 
thus." 

That  is  to  say,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  wvka 
his  Majesty  would  go  to  sleep  ?— Well,  one  word  or 
two  on  more  serious  businesk  and  I  nave  don&-^ 
have  been  comptetely  directed  by  you  and  Rocb€cfifle 
—I  have  changed  ray  disguise  from  female  to  male 
"bpon  the  instant,  and  altered  my  destinatioa  baa 
Hampshire  to  take  shelter  here— Do  yon  still  bold  it 
the  wiser  course?" 

*'  I  have,great  confidence  m  Dr.  Hochedifie,"  im- 
plied Albert,  "  whose  acquaintance  with  the  scattned 
royalists  enables  him  to  gain  the  most  accurate intd- 
ligehoe.  His  pride  in  the  extent  of  his  tiorrespondencf, 
and  the  complication  of  his  plots  and  schemes  for 
your  Majestsfs  service,  is  indeed  the  very  food  heliwa 
upon :  but  his  sagacity  is  eoual  to  his  vanity.  1 1^ 
pose,  hesides,  the  utmost  faith  in  Joliffe.  Of  mv  fatbcr 
and  sister  I  would  say  nothing:  vet  I  would  not, 
without  reason,  extend  the  knowledge  of  your  Mar- 
ty's person  farther  than  it  is  indispensably  neoessanr." 

"  Is  it  handsome  in  me,"  said  Charles,  paoMBft 
"to  withhold  my  full  confidence  from  Sir  Honiv 
Lee?" 

"Your  Majesty  heard  of  his  almost  d^aCh-ewooo 
of  last  night— what  would  agitate  dim  most  deeplT 
must  not  be  hastily  oommunicatea. ' 

"Trae;  but  are  we  safe  from  a  visit  of  therad- 
coats— they  have  them  in  Woodstock  as  wdl  as  is 
Oxford?"  said  Charles. 

"Dr.  RocheclifTe  says,  not  unwisely,"  answeied 
Lee,  "  that  it  is  best  sitting  near  the  fire  when  the 
chimney  smokes;  and  that  Woodstock,  so  laieljr  a 
possession  of  the  sequestrators,  and  still  in  the  viomtT 
of  the  soldiers,  will  be  less  suspected,  and  more  can- 
lessly  searched,  than  more  distant  comers,  whic^ 
might  seem  to  promise  more  safety.    Besidea,"  w 


led,  "Rochechtfe  is  in  possession  of  curions  ass 
important  news  concerning  the  state  of  matun  « 
Woodstock,  highly  favourable  to  yoor  Majesty's  boag 
concealed  in  the  pslaoe  for  two  or  three  oays,  lillebp- 
ping  is  provided.  The  Pariia ment,  or  usurping  Coair 
cil  of  State,  had  sent  down  sequestrator^  whom  tkff 
own  evil  consdenoes.  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  tikki 
of  some  daring  cavaliers,  had  frightened  out  of  tte 
Lodge,  without  much,  desire  to  come  bsck  ssaia-' 
Then  the  more  ft>rmi'dable  usurper,  Cromwal,  m 
granted  a  warrant  of  possession  to  Col.  Eversria^ 
hsd  only  vsed  it  for  the  puiposs  of  niMMMMt  to 
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v-nde  in  the  Lodg^  ami  who  kept  waicii  in  person  tit 
'Xhe  little  borougo,  to  boo  that  Sir  Henry  waa  not  dis- 
turbed." 

''  What !  Mistresa  Alice's  Colonel  T  said  the  King^— 
**  that  sounds  alanninff  5— forgrant  (hat  he  keeps  the 
other  fellows  at  bay,  tbmk  you  not  Master  Albert,  he 
will  have  a  hundred  errands  a-day  to  .bring  him 
here  in  person  T'  • 

"  Dr.  RochectifTe  says,"  answered  Lee,  "  the  treaty 
between  Sir  Henry  and  his  nephew  binds  the  latter 
not  to  approach  the  Lodge,  nnleas  invited ;— indeed,  it 
was  not  without  gFsat  difficulty,  and  strongly  arguing 
the  good  consequences  it  might  produce  t<l  your  Ma- 
jestjrs  cause,  that  my  father  oould  be  prevailed  on  to 
occupy  Woodstock  at  all :  but  be  aasured  he  will  be  in 
no  hurry  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  Colonel." 

''  Ana  be  you  assured  that  the  Colond  will  come 
without  woiting  for  one,"  said  Charles.  "Folk  can- 
not judge  lightly, where  aisters  are  oonoemed—they 
are  too  lamiuar  with  the  magnet  to  judge  of  its  powers 
of  attraction.  Everardwillbe  bere^  as  if  drawn  by 
cart-ropes— lettera,  not  to  talk  of  promises,  will  not 
hold  him— and  then,  methinka,  we  are  in  some  dan- 
ger." 

**I  hope  not,"  said  Albert.  "In  the  fiist  place,  I 
know  Markham  is  a  slave  to  his  word ;  besides,  were 
any  chance  to  bring  him  here,  I  think  I  oould  pass 
your  Majesty  upon  nim  without  difficulty,  as  Louis 
Kerneguy.  Then,  although  my  cousin  and  I  have  not 
b«en  on  good  terms  for  these  some  years,  I  believe 
him  incapable  of  betraying  voor  Majtety;  and  lastly, 
if  1  saw  the  least  danger  of  it,  I  would,  were  he  ten 
times  the  aon  of  my  mother's  sister,  run  my  sword 
through  bis  body,  ere  he  had  time  to  execute  his  pur- 


*  There  is  but  another  question,"  said  Charles, 
**  and  I  will  release  you,  Albert  :~You  seem  to  think 
yourself  secure  from  search.  It  may  be  so  \  but^  in 
any  other  country,  this  tale  of  goblins  which  is  fh^ng 
about  would  bring  down  priests  and  ministers  ofjus- 
tiec  to  examine  the  reality  of  the  story,  and  mobs  of 
idle  people  to  satisfy  their  curiosity." 

"  Respecting  the  first^  air,  we  hope  and  understand 
that  Colonel  Everard's  mfiuenoe  will  prevent  any  im- 
mediate inquiry,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  undisturbed 
the  peace  of  his  uncle's  family;  and  as  for  any  one 
commg  without  some  sort  ot  authority,  the  whole 
neighbours  have  so  much  love  and  fear  of  my  father, 
and  are,  besides,  so  horribly  alarmed  about  theffoblins 
of  Woodstock,  that  fear  will  silence  curiosity. ' 

"  On  the  whole,  then,"  said  Charies,  "  the  chances 
of  safety  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  plan  we  have 
adopted,  which  is  all  I  can  hope  fo^  m  a  condition 
.where  absolute  safety  ia  out  of  the  question.  The 
Bishop  recommended  Dr.  Rochecliflb  as  one  of  the 
most  mgenious,  boldest,  and  most  loyal  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England  $  your  Albert  Lee,  have  mark^ 
your  fidelity  by  a  hundred  proofs.  To  you  and  your 
local  kuowied^  {  submit  myself.  And  now,  prepare 
our  arroa— alive  I  will  not  be  taken ;— yet  I  will  not 
believe  that  a  son  of  the  King  of  England,  and  heir 
of  her  throne,  could  be  destined  to  danger  in  bis  own 
palace,  and  under  the  guard  of  the  loyal  Lees." 

Albert  Lee  laid  pistols  and  awords  in  readineas  by 
*  the  King'a  bed  and  his  own ;  and  Charies,  after  some 
^»ht  apobgy,  took  his  place  in  the  larger  and  better 
bed,  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure,  ss  from  one  who  had 
not  lately  enjoyed  such  an  indulgence.  He  bid  good 
•  night  to  nis  faithful  Attendant,  wbodeposited  himself 
on  his  truckle;  and  both  monarch  and  subject  were 
aoon  fast  asieep. 


w  succeeded  m  opening  the  door ;  irom  wnica 

t  his  departure,  leaving  the  King,  who  had 

along  the  lloor  for  that  purpose,  with  hv 

rofully  ill  arranged,  to  make  it  fast  again  ba* 


CHAPTERXXIL     . 

Give  Sir  NiehotM  Threllceld  pruM ; 
Hear  it,  goud  in«n,  <yd  in  days. 
Thou  tree  of  wieeoar  and  of  rest 
To  thi*  rounr  bird  that  was  diitrefit'd ; 
Boneatb  ttiir  branches  he  did  star ; 
And  he  waa  free  tu  iport  and  plar, 
When  falcooa  were  abroad  for  pr&y. 

WOROSWOKTB. 

Tm  fnsntive  Prince  slept,  in  spite  of  danger,  with 
the  profound  repose  which  youth  and  fatigue  ir.sp:re. 
But  die  v,oung  cavalier,  his  guide  and  guard,  spent  a 


more  restless  night,  starting  from  time  to  time,  and 
listening;  anxious,  notwithstanding  Doctor  Rocb»- 
clifie's  assurances,  to  procure  yet  more  particular 
knowledge  concerning  the  stale  of  things  around 
them,  than  he  had  been  yet  able  to  collect. 

He  rose  early  after  daybreak;  but  although  1m 
moved  with  as  little  noistfas  was  possible,  the  slum- 
bers of  the  haunted  Prince  were  easily  disturbed 
He  started  up  in  his  bed,  and  asked  if  there  was  anf 
alarm. 

"None,  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  Lee;  "only, 
thinking  on  the  questions  your  Majesty  was  aaking 
last  night,  and  the  various  rhanoes  there  are  of  yoor 
Majesty's  safety  being  endangered  from  unforeseen 
accidents,  I  thousht  of  going  thus  early,  both  to 
communicate  with  Doctor  Rocheclifie,  and  to  keen 
such  a  look-out  as  befits  the  place,  where  are  lodged 
for  the  time  the  fortunes  of  England.  I  fear  I  must 
request  of  your  Majesty,  for  your  own  gracious  seco- 
rity,  that  you  have  the  goodness  to  condescend  to 
secure  the  door  with  your  own  hand  aAer  I  go  out" 
"Oh,  talk  not  4o  Majesty,  for  Heaven' a  sake,  dear 
Albert  I"  answered  the  poor  King,  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  put  on  a  nart  or  his  clothes  in  order  to  tra* 
verse  the  room.—  When  a  King'a  doublet  and  hoaa 
are  so  ragged  that  he  can  no  more  find  his  way  int* 
them  than  he  could  nave  travelled  through  the  forest 
of  Deane  without  a  guide,  good  faith,  there  ahould 
be  an  end  of  Majebty,  until  it  cbanoea  to  b«  better  mih 
oommodated.  Besides,  there  is  the  chance  of  these 
big  words  bolting  out  at  unawarea.  when  there  art 
ears  to  hear  them  whom  we  might  think  dangerous." 
"  Your  oommanda  shsll  be  obeyed,"  said  Lee,  Who 
had  now  succeedbd  in  opening  the  door ;  from  which 

he  took  "-'--  " •  -     '    -- —  **--  ^- —  "-'-^  '*•" ' 

hustled  „ 

dress  wofully  _    . 

hind  him,  and  begging  him  in  no  case  to  open  to  any 
one,  unless  he  or  JKocneclifft  were  of  the  party  who 
summoned  him. 

Albert  then  set  out  in  quest  of  Doctor  Rochecliflr* 
apartment  which  was  only  known  to  himself  and 
the  faithful  Joliife,  and  had  at  different  times  ao; 
commodated  that  steady  churchman  with  a  place  of 
conoeaknent,  when,  from  his  bold  and  busy  temper, 
which  led  him  into  the  most  extensive  and  hazardont 
machinations  on  the  King's  behalf,  he  had  been 
strictly  sought  after  by  the  opposite  party.  Of  late^ 
the  inquest  after  him  had  died  entirely  away,  as  b# 
had  prudently  withdrawn  himself  from  the  scene  of 
his  intrigues.  Since  the  loss  of  the  bsttle  of  Wor- 
cester, he  had  been  afloat  again,  and  more  actiira 
than  ever;  and  had,  by  friends  and  correspondents. 

and  especially  the  Bishop  of 1  been  the  means  of 

directing  the  King's  flight  towarda  Woodatock. 
although  it  was  not  until  the  very  day  of  his  afrnral 
that  he  covld  promise  him  a  safe  reception  at  that 
ancient  mansion.  ,  . 

Albert  Lee,  though  he  revered  both  the  undamitfld 
spirit  and  ready  resources  of  the  bustling  and  11a- 
triguing  churchman,  felt  he  had  not  been  enabled  by 
him  to  answer  some  of  Charles's  questions  yestep* 
night,  in  a  way  so  distinct  as  one  trusted  with  the 
King'^s  safety  ought  to  have  done;  and  it  was  now 
his  object  to  make  himself  personally  aoQuainted,  if 
possible,  with  the  various  hearings  of  scf  weighty  • 
matter,  as  became  a  man  on  whom  so  much  of  the 
re»onsibility  was  likely  to  descend. 

Even  his  local  knowledge  was  scarce  adequate  10 
find  the  Doctor's  secret  apartment,  had  he  not  traced 
his  way  after  a  genial  flavour  of  roasted  game  through 
divera  blind  passages,  and  up  and  down  certain  verr 
useless  stairs,  through  cupboards  and  hatchways,  and 
so  forth,  to  a  species  of^  sanctum  sanctorum,  where 
Joceline  Jolifi'e  was  ministering  to  the  good  doctor  11 
solemn  breakfast  of  wild-fowl  with  a  cup  of  smaa 
bcersiirred  with  a  spijg  of  rosemary,  which  Doctor 
Rocheclifle  preferred  to  all  strong  potanons.  Beside 
him  sat  Bevis  on  his  tail,  slobbering  and  looking 
amiable,  moved  by  the  rare  smell  of  the  breakfast, 
which  had  quite  overcome  his  native  dignity  of  dispo- 
sition. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  doctor  had  est  iblished 
himself  was  a  little  octangular  roonv  with  walif  ol 
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great  thickneta^  withm  which  were  fabricated  varioda 
taflOM,  leadine  i;i  different  directiona,  and  communi- 
cating; with  different  parte  of  the  building.  Around 
ham  were  packajges  with  arma,  and  near  him  one 
small  barrel,  aa  it  seemed,  o(  gunpowder ;  many  pa- 
pers in  different  parcela,  and  several  keys  for  correa- 
Kradence  in  cipher;  two  or  thfee  scrolla  covered  with 
ieroglyphica  were  also  beside  him,  which  Albert  took 
for  plans  of  nativity ;  and  various  models  of  machine- 
ry, m  which  Doctor  Rochecliffe  was  an  adept.  There 
were  also  tools  of  various  kinds,  masks,  cloak«L  and 
a  dark  lantern,  and  a  number  of  other  indescribable 
trinkets  belonging  to  the  trade  of  a  daring  plotter  in 
dangerous  times.  Last  there  waa  a  casket  with 
a^lcTand  silver  coin  of  different  countries,  which  was 
Mft  carelessly  open,  as  if  it  were  the  least  of  Doctor 
Rochecliffe's  concern,  although  hia  habits  in  general 
announced  narrow  circumstances,  if  not  actnat 
povartv.  Close  by  the  divine's  plate  lay  a  Bible  and 
Prayerbook,  with  aorae  proof-sheota,  aa  they  are 
tQcbnitelly  called,  aeemingly  fresh  from  the  press. 
There  was  also  within  the  reach  of  his  hand  a  dirk, 
or  Scottish  poniard,  a  powder-horn,  and  a  musketoon, 
or  blunderbuss,  with  a  pair  of  handsome  pocket-pis> 
tols.  In  the  mklst  of  this  miscellaneoua  collection, 
the  doctor  sat  eating  his  breakfast,  with  great  appe- 
tite^ aa  little  diamayed  by  the  varioua  imDlementa  of 
chingar  around  him,  as  a  workman  is  when  aceus- 
lomed  to  the  perils  of  a  gunpowder  manufactory. 

**  Soh,  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
•ztesding  his  hand,  "  are  you  oqme  to  breakfaat  with 
me  in  good  feliowship,  or  to  spoil  mv  meal  this  mora* 


Big;  aa  you  did  mv  supper  last  nignt,  by  asking  un-   lurked  about  this  house  the  greater  part  of  yesienfty. 
timely  questions  T'  #  '  and  perhaps  slept  here,  a  fellow  calkd  Tomkior-t 


'  I  wiu  pick  a  bone  with  you,  with  all  my  heart," 
•aid  Albert ;  "  and  if  you  please,  doctor,  I  would  ask 
■otne  questions  which  seem  not  quite  untimely." 

80  saying,  be  aat  down,  and  assisted  the  doctor  in 
ghring  a  very  satisfiictory  account  of  a  brace  of  wiid- 
oncks  and  a  leash  of  teal.  Bevis.  who  maintained 
his  place  with  great  1  patience  ana  insinuation,  had 
bis  share  of  a  coUop,  which  was  also  placed  on  the 
wel!-furnished  board ;  for,  like  most  high-bred  dogs, 
he  declined  eating  waterfowl. 

**  Come  hither,  then.  Albert  Lee,"  aaid  the  doctor, 
laying  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  plucking  the 
•  towel  from  his  throat,  so  soon  as  Joceline  waa  with- 
drawn ;  "  thou  art  atiil  the  same  lad  thou  wert  when 
I  waa  thy  tutor— never  satisfied  with  having  got  a 
ipvmmar  rule,  but  always  persecuting  me  with  ques- 
tions why  the  nile  stood  so,  and  not  otherwise— over- 
eorioas  after  information  which  thou  couldst  not 
comprehend,  as  Bevis  slobbered  and  whined  for  the 
duck-wing,  which  he  could  not  eat." 

"I  hope  vou  will  find  me  more  reasonable, doctor," 
ftnawered  Albert ;  "  and  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
^tU  recollect  I  am  not  now  tub  feriUa,  but  am  placed 
m  circumstances  where  I  anf  not  at  liberty  to  act 
tipOD  the  ipae  dixit  of  any  man,  unless  my  own  judg- 
nent  be  convinced.  I  shall  deserve  richly  to  be 
banged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  should  any  misfortune 
haopen  by  my  roiagovernment  in  this  business." 

"And  it  is  thereiore,  Albert^  that  I  would  have  thee 
trust  the  whole  to  me,  without  interfering.    Thou 

Eyst,  forsooth,  thou  art  not  gub  ferula;  but  recol- 
it  that  #hile  you  have  been  fighting  in  the  field,  I 
ve  been  plotting  in  the  study— that!  know  all  the 
combinations  of  the  King's  friends,  ay,  and  all  the 
mo  ions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as  a  spider  knows 
tvery  mesh  of  his  web.  Think  of  mv  eXDerience, 
man.  Not  a  cavalier  in  the  land  but  has  heard  of 
Rocheclifle  the  Plotter.  I  have  been  a  main  limb  in 
every  thing  that  has  been  attempted  since  fortyr 
two— penned  declarations  conducted  correspondence, 
•ommunicated  with  chiefs,  recruited  followera,  com- 
'  missioned  arras,  levied  money,  appointed  rendez- 
foDsea.  I  was  m  the  Western  Rising;  and  before 
that,  ic  the  City  Petition,  ana  in  Sir  John  Owen'a 
stir  m  Wales:  m  short,  ahnost  in  every  pk)t  for  the 
King,  since  Torakins  and  Challoner's  matter." 

"But  were  not  all  these  plots  unsuccessful?"  said 
Albert:  "and  were  not  Tomkins  and  Challooer 
luinged,  doctor?" 

''Vp«,  my  young  friendL"  answered  the  doctor. 


gravely,  **  as  many  others  have  been  with  y^vm  I 
have  acted  :  but  only  because  they  did  not  foUow  dt 
advice  implicitly.  You  never  heard  (hat  I  im 
hanged  myself."^ 

"The  time  may  come,  doctor,"  said  Albert;  "Hm 
pitcher  goes  oA  10  the  well— The  proverb,  as  mr  fa- 
ther would  say,  is  somewhat  mnsty.  But  I.  too-ont 
some  confidence  in  my  own  judgment ;  ana.  roach  ■ 
I  honour  the  church,  1  cannot  alto^ther  subscnbeiB 
passive  obedience.  I  will  tell  you  in  one  word  wjnt 
points  I  must  have  explanation  on ;  and  it  will  ie> 
main  with  you  to  give  it,  or  to  return  a  mesmiseto 
the  King  that  you  will  not  explain  )'our  plan;  in 
which  case,  if  he  acts  by  my  advice^  he  will  letw 
Woodatock,  and  resume  lus  purpose  of  getting  to  tlie 
coast  without  delay." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "thou  suapidsei 
monster,  make  thy  demands,  and,  if  they  be  nieh  m 
I  can  answer  without  betraying  confidence,  I  «rilli»> 
ply  to  them." 

^'^  In  the  firat  place,  then,  what  is  all  this  stofrriwit 
ghosts,  and  witchcrafts,  and  apparitions?  aoddojroa 
consider  it  aa  safe  for  his  Mafesty  to  stav  in  a  boot 
aubject  to  such  visitations,  real  or  pretended  T 

"Vou  must  be  satisfied  with  my  answer  in  Mi» 
•ae«rdlo£i*— the  circumstances  rou  allude  to  wiS  sol 
ffive  the  least  annoyance  to  Woodstock  during  tte 
King's  residence.  1  cannot  explain  fanher;  batfiir 
tliis  I  will  be  bound,  at  the  risk  of  my  neck." 

"  Then,"  said  Lee,  "  we  must  take  Doctor  Rod»- 
cliffe's  bail  that  the  devil  will  keep  the  peace  tovarii 
our  Sovereign  Lord  tho  King'--good.     Now  thae 


bitter  Independent,  and  a  secretary^r  clerk,  or  some- 
thing or  other,  to  the  regicide  dog  Desborou^  The 
man  is  well  known— a  wild  ranter  in  reli^os  opi- 
nions, but  in  private  affaira  far-sighted,  cunning,  aiid 
interested  even  as  any  rogue  of  them  aH." 

"Be  assured  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  bis  craxf 
fanaticism  to  mislead  his  wicked  cunning;— a  chfld 
may  lead  a  hog  if  it  has  wit  to  fasten  a  cord  10  the 
ring^in  Its  nose."  replied  the  doctor. 

"Vou  may  be  deceived,"  said  Albert ; "  die  a« 
has  many  such  as  this  fellow,  whose  views  of  the 
ffijiritual  and  temporal  world  are  so  diffeient,  that 
tn^  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  squintiag  man;  oae  ol 
which,  oblique  and  distorted,  sees  nothing  bat  the 
end  of  his  nose,  while  the  other,  instead  of  partaking 
the  same  defect,  views  strongly,  shamly,  and  acutdy. 
whatever  is  subjected'  to  its.scnitiny. 

"  But  we  will  put  a  patch  on  the  better  ey^"  saiA 
the  doctor,  "ana  he  shall  only  be  allowed  to  afwcv* 
late  with  the  imperfect  optic  Ytm  noust  know,  this> 
fellow  haa  alwaya  seen  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
most  hideous  apparirions ;  he  has  not  the  courage  of 
a  cat  in  such  matters,  though  stout  enotigh  whc-D  hf 
hath  temporal  antagonists  before  him.  I  hsve  pland 
him  under  the  charge  of  Joceline  Jolifi'e,  who,  be- 
twixt plying  him  with  sack  and  gbost-erories,  woaU 
make  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  was  done^if 
you  were  to  proclaim  the  King  in  his  presence." 

"But  why  keep  such  a  fellow  here  at  all?" 

"Oh,  sir,  content  you ;— he  lies  Icngucr,  as  a  sort  of 
ambassador  for  his  worthy  masters,  and  we  are 
secure  from  any  intrusion  so  long  as  tncy  iset  all  the 
news  of  Woodstock  from  trusty  Tomkins." 

"I  know  of  Joceline'a  honesty  well,'*  said'Albett; 
"and  if  he  can  aesure  me  that  he  will  keep  a  watch 
over  this  fellow,  I  will  so  far  trust  in  him.  Re  does 
not  know  the  depth  of  the  stake,  'tis  tnie,  bet  thai 
my  life  is  concerned  will  be  quite  enough  to  keep 
him  vigilant.— Well,  ihen,  I  proceed  r— What  it 
Mark  ham  Evarard  cornea  down  on  os?" 

"We  have  his  word  to  the  contrary,"  answeied 
Rochecliffe— "  his  word  of  honour  transmitted  bj 
his  friend ;— Do  you  think  it  likely  he  will  break  itr 

"  I  hold  him  incapable  of  doing  so,*'  answered 
Albert;  "and,  bcaidcs,  I  think  Markham  would 
make  no  bad  use  of  anv  thing  which  might  cook 
to  his  knowledge— Yet  God  forbid  we  ahoidd  h^ 
under  tho  necessity  of  trusting  any  who  ever  woi» 
the  Pariiament's  colours  in  a  matter  of  audi  d«r 
oonoeramsat  1" 
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'^Ameor'  said  the  doctor.  ■**  Are  roar  doabta 
•ilenoed  now?" 

"I  still  have  an  objection."  said  Albert.  "  to  yon- 
der impudent  rakehelly  fellow,  styling  nimself  a 
cavalier,  who  pushed  ninrself  on  our  company  last 
night,  and  gamed  my  father's  heart  by  a  story  of 
the  storm  of  Brentford,  which  I  dare  say  the  rogue 
never  saw." 

"You  mistake  him,  dear  Albert,"  replied  Rocbe- 
cliffe—"  Roper  Wildrake,  although  till  of  late  I  only 
knew  him  by  name,  is  a  gentleman,  was  bred  at  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  spent  his  estate  in  the  King's 
•ervice," 

"  Or  rather  in  the  devil's  service,"  said  Albert.  "  It 
ia  such  fellows  as  be,  who,  sunk  from  the  license  of 
their  military  habits  into  idle  debauched  ruffians,  in- 
fest the  laiio  with  nots  and  robberies,  brawl  in  hedge 
alehouses  and  cellars  where  strong  waters  are  sold  at 
midnight,  and,  with  their  deep  oaths,  their  hot  loy- 
alty, and  their  drunken  valour,  make  decent  mec 
abominate  the  very  name  of  cavalier." 

"Alasf  said  the  doctor,  "it  is  but  too  true;  but 
what  can  you  expect  1    When  the  higher  and  more 

aualified  classes  are  broken  down  and  mingled  un- 
Utinguishably  with  the  lower  orders  they  are  apt 
to  lose  the  most  valuable  marks  of  their  quality  in 
the  general  confusion  of  morals  and  manners— just 
as  a  handful  of  silver  medals  will  become  defaced 
and  discoloured  if  jumbled  about  among  the  vul^r 
copper  coin.  Even  the  prime  medal  of  all,  which 
we  royalists  would  so  willingly  wear  next  our  very 
hearts,  has  not,  perhaps,  entirely  escaped  some  de- 
terioration—But let  other  tongues  than  mine  speak 
on  that  subject" 

Albert  Lee  paused  deeply  after  having  heard  these 
oommunications  on  the  part  of  Rocheclifte.*— "  Doc- 
tor," he  said,  "  it  is  generally  agreed,  even  by  some 
who  think  you  may  occasionally  have  been  a 
liitle  over  busy  in  putting  men  upon  dangerous 
actions" — 

"  May  God  forgive  them  who  entertain  so  false  an 
opinion  of  tne  T'  said  the  doctor. 

"  That,  nevertheless,  you  'have  done  and 

suffered  more  in  the  King  s  behalf  than  any  man  of 
your  function." 

*'They  do  me  but  justice  there,"  said  Doctor 
RochecliflTe— "  absolute  justice.^* 

"  I  am,  therefore  disposed  to  abide  by  your  opinion, 
i£  all  things  considered,  you  think  it  safe  that  we 
aoould  remain  at  Woodstock." 

**That  is  not  the  question,"  answered  the  divine. 

"And  what  14  the  question,  thenT'  replied  the 
yonng  soldier. 
f  **  Whether  any  safer  course  can  be  pointed  out. 
I  grieve  to  say,  that  the  question  must  be  compara- 
tive, as  10  the  point  of  option.  Absolute  safety  is— 
alas  the  while !— out  of  the  question  on  all  sides.  Now, 
I  Bay  Woodstock  is.  fenced  and  guarded  as  at  present, 
by  far  the  most  preferable  place  of  concealment." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Albert  "  I  give  up  to  you  the 
question,  as  to  a  person  whose  knowledge  of  tuch 
important  affairs,  not  to  mention  your,  age  and  expe- 
rience, is  more  intimate  and  extensive  than  mine 
can  be." 

"You  do  well,"  answered  Rochecliffe;  "and  if 
others  bad  acted  with  the  like  distrust  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  confidence  in  competent  persons, 
it  had  been  better  for  the  age.  This  makes  Under- 
ctanding  bar  himself  up  within  his  fortalise,  and 
Wit  betake  himself  to  his  high  tower."  (Here  he 
looked  around  his  cell  with  an  air  of  self-compla- 
cence.) The  Wise  man  foreseeth  the  tempest,  and 
hideth  himself." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Albert,  "  let  our  foresight  serve 
others  far  more  precbus  thaii  either  of  us.— Let  me 
ask  you,  if  you  have  well  considered  whether  our  pre- 
cious charge  should  remain  in  society  with  the  family, 
or  betake  himself  to  some  of  the  more  hidden  corners 
of  the  house?"  ■ 

"  Hum !"  said  the  Doctor,  with  an  air  of  deep  re- 
flection—" I  think  he  will  be  safest  as  iK)uis  Kerneguy, 
keeping  himself  close  beside  you" 

"^I  fear  ii  will  be  necessary,"  added  Albert,  "  that 
1  scout  abroad  a  little,  and  show  myself  in  some  dis- 


tant 
me, 


Dart  of  the  ooimtry.  lest,  oommg 
they  should  find  higher  game."  , 


herein 


'Pray  do  not  interrupt  me— Keeping  himself  cloao 
beside  you  or  your  father,  in  or  near  to  Victor  Lee'a 
apartment,  from  which  you  are  aware  he  can  make  a 
ready  escape,  should  danger  approach.— This  occur* 
to  me  as  best  for  the  present— I  hope  to  hear  of  the 
vessel  to-day— to- morrow  at  farthest" 

Albert  Lee  hid  the  active  but  opinionated  man  good* 
morrow ;  admiring  how  this  species  of  intrigue  had 
become  a  sort  of  element  in  which  the  doctor  seemed 
to  enjov  himself  notwithstanding  all  that  the  poet 
has  said  concerning  the  horrors  which  intervene  be- 
twiit  the  conception  and  execution  of  a  conspiracy. 

In  returning  from  Doctor  RochcciifTe's  sanctuary, 
he  met  with  Joceline,  who  was  anxiously  seeking  him. 
"  The  young  Scotch  gentleman,"  he  said,  in  a  mys- 
terious manner,  "has  arisen  from  bed,  and,  hearing 
me  possL  he  called  me  into  his  apartment" 

"Well,"  replied  Albert  "I  will  see  him  presently." 

"And  he  asked  me  for  fresh  linen  and  clothes. 
Now,  sir,  he  is  like  a  man  who  is  quite  accustomed  to 
be  obeved,  so  I  gave  him  a  suit  which  happened  to  be  in 
a  wardrobe  in  the  west  tower,  and  some  of  your  linen 
to  conform ;  and  when  he  was  dressed,  he  com* 
manded  me  to  show  him  to  the  presence  ox  Sir  Henry 
Lee  and  my  young  lady.— I  would  have  said  some- 
thing, sir,  aoout  waitins  till  you  came  back,  but  he 
pulled  me  good-naturedly  by  the  hair,  (as,  indeed,  he 
has  a  rare  numour  of  his  own.)  and  told  me,  he  was 
guest  to  Master  Albert  Lee,  and  not  his  prisoner :— so, 
sir,  though  I  thought  you  might  be  displeased  witn  me 
for  giving  him  the  means  of  stirring  abroad,  and  per- 
haps being  seen  by  those  who  should  not  see  mm, 
what  could  I  say?', 

"  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,  Joceline,  and  oonipre- 
hend  always  what  is  recommend^  to  you.— 'Thia 
vouth  will  not  be  controlled,  I  fear,  by  eitner  of  us  ; 
but  we  must,  look  the  closer  after  bis  safety— Yon 
keep  your  watch  over  that  prying  fellow  tiie  stew 
ardr*^ 

"Trust  him  to  my  care— on  tkat  side  have  no  fear 
—But  ah,  sir !  I  would  we  had  the  young  Scot  in 
his  old  clothes  again,  for  the  riding-suit  of  yours 
which  he  now  wears  nath  set  him  on  in  other-gucsa 
fiishion." 

From  the,  manner  in  which  the  faithful  dependent 
expressed  himself,  Albert  saw  that  he  suspected  whc 
the  Scottish  page  in  reality  was ;  yet  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  acknowledge  to  him  a  fact  of  such  im* 
portance,  secure  as  he  was  equally  of  his  fidelity, 
whether  explicitly  trusted  to  the  full  extent,  or  left  to 
his  own  conjectures.  Full,  of  anxious  thought  he 
went  to  the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee,  in  which  JoWfl'e 
told  him  he  would  find  the  party  assembled.  The 
sound  of  loughter,  as  belaid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of 
the  door  almost  made  him  start,  so  singularly  did  it 
jar  with  the  doubtful  and  melancholy  reflections  which 
engaged  his  own  mind.  He  entered,  and  found  his 
fatnerin  high  good-humour,  laughing  and  conversing 
freely  with  nis  young  charge,  whose  appearance  was, 
indeed,  so  much  changed  to  the  better  in  externals, 
that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  a  night's  rest  a  toilet, 
and  a  suit  of  decent  clothes^  could  nave  done  so  much 
in  his  favour  in  so  short  a  time.  It  could  not,  how* 
ever,  be  imputed  to  the  niere  ,alteration  of  dress,  al* 
thoi^h  that,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect.  There  was 
nothing  splendid  in  that  which  Louis  Kerneguy  (we 
continue  to  call  him  by  his  assumed  nam^)  now  wore. 
It  was  merely  a  riding-suit  of  gray  cloth,  with  some 
silver  lace,  in  the  fashion  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
the  time.  But  it  happened  to  fit  hinivery  well  and  to 
become  his  very  dark  complexion,  especially  as  he 
now  held  up  his  need,  and  used  the  manners,  not  only 
of  a  well-behaved  but  of  a  highly-accomplished  gen* 
tleman.  When  he  moved,  his  clumsy  and  awkward 
limp  was  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  shume.  which,  as  j| 
might  be  the  consequence  of  a  wound  in  those  perilous 
times,  had  rather  an  interefnine  than  an  ungainly 
effect.  At  least  it  was  as  genteel  sn  expression  that 
the  i5arty  had  been  overhard  travelled,  as  the  moat 
polite  pedestrian  could  propose  to  himself. 

The  features  of  the  Wanderer  were  harsh  as  ever, 
but  his  red  shock  peruke,  for  such  it  proved,  W|8  laid 
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aside,  his  sable  elf-locks  were  trained,  by  a  little  of 
Joceline's  assistance,  into  curls,  and  his  fine  black 
eyes  shone  from  among  the  shade  of  these  curis,  and 
corresponded  with  the  animated,  (hough  not  hand* 
some,  character  of  the  whole  head.  Iin  his^xttivcr- 
sation,  he  had  laid  nside  all  the  coarseness  of  dialect 
which  he  had  so  strOngiy  affected  on  the  preceding 
evening;  and  although  he  continued  to  speak  a  little 
Scorch,  for  the  support  of  hischaracter  as  a  young 
gentleman  of  that  nation,  yet  it  was  not  in  a  degree 
wtiich  rendered  his  speech  either  uncouth  or  unintel- 
ligible^ but  merely  afforded  a  certain  Done  tinge 
essential  to  the  personage  he  represented.  No  person 
on  earth  could  better  understand  the  society  in  which 
he  moved ;  exile  had  made  him  acquainted  with  life 
in  all  its  shades  and  varieties— his  spirits,  if  not  uni- 
form, were  elastic— he  had  that  species  of  Kpicurean 
philosophy,  which,  even  in  the  most  extreme  diffi- 
unities  and  danglers,  can  in  an  interval  of  ease,  how- 
ever brief,  avail  itself  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
moment— he  was,  in  short,  in  yooth  and  misfortune, 
as  afterwards  in  his  regal  condition,  a  good-humoured 
but  hard-hearted  voluptuary— wise,  save  where  his 
passions  intervened— beneficent,  save  when  prodi- 
gality had  deprived  him  of  the  means,  or  prejudice  of 
the  wisli,  to  confer  benefits— his  faults  such  as  might 
often  have  drawn  down  hatred,  but  that  they  were 
mingled  with  so  much  urbanity,  that  the  injured  per- 
son felt  it  impossible  to  retain  the  full  sense  of  his 
wrongs. 

Albert  Lee  found  the  party,  consisting  of  bis  father, 
sister,  and  the  sunposed  pag&  seated  by  the  breakfast- 
table,  at  which  lie  also  took  his  place.  He  was  a 
pensive  and  anxious  beholder  of  what  passed,  while 
the  page,  who  had  already  completely  gained  the 
heart  of  the  good  old  cavalier,  by  mimicking  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Scottish  divines  preached  in  favour 
of  Ma  gude  Lord  Marquis  of  Argy'le  and  the  Solemn 
Tieague  and  Covenant,  was  now  endeavouring  to  in- 
terest the  fair  Alice  by  such  anecdotes,  partly  of  war- 
like and  perilous  adventure,  as  possessed  the  same  de- 
gree of  interest  fcr  the  female  ear  which  they  have  had 
ever  since  Dcademona's  days.  But  it  was  not  only 
of  dangers  by  land  and  sea 'that  the  disguised  page 
spoke ;  but  much  more,  and  much  oftener,  on  foreign 
revels,  banmiets,  balls,  whera  the  pride  of  France,  of 
Spain,  or  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  exhibited  in  the 
eyes  of  their  most  eminent  beauties.  Alice  being  a 
very  young  girl,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Civil 
War,  had  been  almost  entirely  educated  in  the  coun- 
try, and  often  in  great  seclusion^  it  was  certainly  no 
wonder  that  she  siiould  listen  with  willing  ears,  and 
a  ready  smile,  to  what  the  young  gentleman,  their 
guest,  and  her  brother's  protegd,  told  with  so  much 
gayety,  and  mingled  with  such  a  shade  of  dangerous 
adventure,  and  occasionally  of  serious  reflection,  as 
prevented  the  discourse  from  being  regarded  as  merely 
light  and  frivolous. 

In  a  word.  Sir  Henry  Lee  laughed,  Alice  smiled 
from  time  to  time,  and  all  were  satisfied  but  Albert, 
who  would  himself,  however,  have  been  scarce  able 
to  allege  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  depression  of 
spirits. 

The  materials  of  breakfast  were  at  last  removed, 
under  the  active  superintendence  of  the  neat-handed 
Pha3be,  who  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  lingered 
more  than  once,  to  listen  to  the  fluent  discourse  of 
their  new  guest,  whom,  on  the  preceding  eveninz,  she 
had.  while  i<n  attendance  at  supper,  accountea  one 
of  the  most  stupid  inmates  to  whom  the  gates  of 
Woodstock  had  heen  opened  since  the  times  of  Fair 
Rosamond. 

.  Louis  Kcmeguy  then,  when  they  were  lef^  only  four 
in  the  chamber,  without  the  interruption  of  domes- 
tics, and  the  successive  bustle  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
cussion and  removal  of  the  morning  meal,  became 
.-^parently  sensible,  that  his  friend  and  ostensibly 
patron  Albert  oii^ht  not  altogether  to  be  suffered  to 
drop,  to  leeward  m  the  conversation,  while  he  was 
himself  successfully  engagin?  the  attention  of  those 
members  of  his  family  to  whom  he  had  become  so 
recently  known.  He  went  behind  his  chair,  there- 
fore, and,  leaning  on  ihe  back,  said  with  a  good-hu- 
moured tone,  which  madehispurposeentirely  eligible,— 


**  Either  my  good  friend,  guide,  and  patron,  his 
heard  worse  news  this  mommg  than  he  cares  to  vM 
us,  or  he  must  have  stumbled  over  my  tatterr>d  jerkia 
and  leathern  hose,  and  acquired,  by  contact,  tbt 
whole  mass  of  stupidity  which  I  threw  off  last  aigM 
with  those  most  dolorous  garments.  Ciieer  op,  oif 
dear  Colonel  jilbert,  if  your  affectionate  pase  may 
presume  to  say  so— you  arc  in  company  with  thoM 
whose  society,  dear  to  strangers,  must  he  doubly  m 
to  you.  Odds-fish,  man,  cheer  up!  I  have  seen  yei 
gay  on  a  biscuit  and  a  mouthful  of  water-cresset- 
dont  let  your  heart  fail  yoa  on  Rhenish-wine  and 
venison.*' 

"  Dear  Louis,"  said  Albert,  rouenng  himself  islo 
exertion,  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  own  ailaiea 
"  I  hav^  slept  worse^  and  hepn  astir  earlier  than  jroe." 

"Be  It  so,*'  said  his  father;  "yet  I  hold  it  no^ 
excuse  for  your  sullen  silence.  Albert,  you  hare  ski 
your  sister  and  me,  so  long  separated  from  you,  m 
anxious  on  your  behalf,  almost  like  mere  stnngenit 
and  yet  you  are  returned  safe  to  ua,  and  you  find  a 

"Returned  indeed— but  for  safety,  my  dear  fatho; 
that  word  must  be  a  Strang  to  us  Worcester  folk  lor 
some  time.  However,  it  is  not  my  own  safety  aboai 
which  1  am  anxious." 

"About  whose,  then,  should  you  be  snzioasl-Al 
accounts  agree  that  the  King  is  aafe  out  of  the  dog*! 
jaws." 

"Not  without  some  danger,  though,"  inottaed 
Louis,  thinking  of  bis  encounter  with  Bevis  oa  dia 
preceding  evening. 

"No,  not  without  danger,  indeed,"  echoed  uio 
knight  i  "  but,  as  okl  Will  says,— 

'  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedffe  a  kinc. 
Tliat  treuon  dares  not  peep  at  wlist  it  woald.* 

No,  no— thank  God,  that's  caied  for;  our  Hope  and 
Fortune  is  escaped,  so  all  news  affirm,  escaped  frata 
Bristol— if  I  thought  otherwise,  Albert,  I  should  be  as 
sad  as  you  are.  For  the  rest  of  it,  I  have  larked  a 
month  m  this  housu  when  discovery  would  havebeeo 
death,  and  that  is  no  longer  since  than  after  Lord 
Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  risin.^  at 
Kingston ;  and  hang  me,  if  I  thought  oi:-»  of  twist- 
ing my  brow  into  such  a  tragic  fold  as  yoors,  bal 
cocked  my  hat  at  misfortune  as  a  cavalier  sbocld." 

"If  I  might  put  in  a  word,"  said  Louis,  "  it  www 
be  to  assure  Colonel  Albert  Lee  that  I  verily  belieTa 
the  King  would  think  his  own  hap,  wherever  he  mar 
be,  much  the  worse  that  his  best  subjects  woe  seoea 
with  dejection  on  his  account." 

/'  You  a  ns  wer  boldly  on  the  king's  part,  yonngmai^" 
said  Sir  Henry.  _ 

"Oh,  my  father  was  meikle  aOoat  the  Kinri 
hand,"  answered  Louis,  recollecting  fais  present  cfia- 
racter. 

"No  wonder,  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "that  yoa 
have  80  soon  recovered  your  good  spints  and  good 
breeding,  when  you  heard  of  his  Majesty's  earn. 
Why,  you  are  no  more  like  the  lad  we  saw  last  ni^t, 
than  tne  best  hunter  I  ever  had  was  like  a  dny- 
horse." 

"Oh,  there  is  much  in  rest,  and  food,  and  gnom- 
ing,"  answered  Louis.  "  You  would  hardly  koow  taa 
tired  jade  3'ou  dismounted  from  last  night,  when  she 
is  brought  out  prancing  and  neighing  the  next  morn- 
ing, rested,  refreshed,  and  ready  to  start  again— esp^ 
cially  if  the  brute  hath  some  good  blood,  for  socfa  pick 
up  unco  fast.'^ 

"  Well,  then,  but  since  thy  father  was  a  coortiei^ 
and  thou  hast  learned,  I  think,  something  of  the  trade; 
tell  us  a  little,  ]V&ster  Kerneguy,  about  him  we  love 
most  to  hear  pbout— the  King;  we  are  all  safe  aad 
secret,  you  need  not  be  afraid.  He  was  a  hopefid 
youth ;  I  trust  his  flourishing  blossom  now  gives  pnh 
mise  of  fruit?" 

As  the  knight  spoke,  Louis  bent  his  eyes  on  tki 

g'ound,  and  seemed  at  first  uncertain  what  to  answet 
ut  admirable  at  extricating  himself  from  such  di> 
lemmas,  he  replied,  "That  be  really  could  not  wt 
Bume  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  hi 
patron.  Colonel  Albert  Lee,  vvho  must  be  a  much  bel- 
ter judge  of  the  character  of  B^ng  Charles  than  bi 
pretend  to  be.' 
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Albert  WOT  arcoTdingljr  next  oisailed  bv  the  knight, 
■econded  by  Alice,  for  some  account  of  nia  Majesty's 
character. 

**  I  will  speak  but  according  to  facts,"  said  Albert; 
**  and  then  I  must  be  acquitted  of  partiality.  If  the 
King  had  not  possessed  enterprise  and  military  skill, 
be  never  would  have  attempted  the  expedition  to 
Worcester;— had  he  not  had  personal  couragi\he  had 
not  so  long  disputed  the  battle  that  Cromwell- almost 
judged  it  lost,  'niat  he  possesses  prudence  and  pa- 
tience, must  be  argued  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  flight ;  and  that  he  has  the  love  of  his  subjects, 
is  evident,  since,  necessarily  known  to  many,  be  has 
been  betrayed  by  none." 

"For  shame,  Albert!"  replied  his  sister;  "is  that 
the  way  a  good  cavalier  doles  out  the  character  of  his 
Prince,  applying  an  instance  at  every  concession,  like 
a  pedlar  measuring  linen  with  his  rod  I—Out  upon 
you  I— no  wonder  you  were  beaten,  if  you  fought  as 
coldly  for  yonr  King  as  you  now  talk  for  him." 

"I  did  my  best  to  trace  a  likeness  from  what  I  have 
•een  and  known  of  the  original,  sister  Alice,"  replied 
her  brother.— "If  you  would  have  a  fancy  portrait,  you 
must  f^et  an  artist  of  more  imagination  than  I  have  to 
draw  it  for  you."  ,     .      .. 

**1  will  be  that  artist  myself,"  said  Alice,  *^and,  m 
my  portrait,  our  Monarch  shoU  show  all  that  he  ought 
to  be,  having  such  high  pretensinna— all  that  he  must 
be,  being  so  loftily  descended— all  that  I  am  sure  he 
is,  and  that  every  loyal  heart  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
believe  him." . 

"Well  said,  Alice,"  qtioth  the  old  knight.-"  Look 
thou  upon  this  pictur^  and  on  this!— Here  is  our  young 
Aiend  shall  judge.  I  wager  my  best  nag— that  is,  I 
would  wager  him  had  I  one  left— that  Alice  proves  the 
better  painter  of  the  two.— My  son's  brain  is  still 
misty,  I  think,  since  his  defeat— he  has  not  got  the 
flmoke  of  Worcester  out  of  it.  Plague  on  thee!— a 
young  man,  and  cast  down  for  one  beating!  Had  you 
been  Danged  twenty  times  like  me,  it  haa  been  time 
to  look  grave.— But  come,  Alice,  forward ;  the  colours 
arc  mixed  on  your  pallet— forward  with  something 
rtiat  shall  show  like  one  of  Vandyke's  living  portraits, 
placed  beftide  the  dull  dry  presentation  there  of  our 
ancestor  Victor  Lee."  ,   .    ,  , 

Alice,  it  must  be  observed,  had  been  educated  by 
her  fflther  in  the  notions  of  high,  and  even  exagge- 
rated loyalty,  which  characteriied  the  cavaliers,  and 
she  was  really  an  enthusiast  in  the  royal  cause. 
Rut  besides,  she  was  in  jgotxi  spirits  at  her  bro- 
ther's happy  return,  and  wished  to  prolong  the  gay 
hamour.  in  which  her  father  had  of  late  scarcely  ever 
induktea. 

"Well  then,"  she  said,  "though  1  am  no  Apclles,  I 
will  try  to  paint  an  Alexander,  such  as  I  hope,  and  am 
determined  to  believe,  exists  in  the  person  of  our  ex- 
iled sovereign,  soon  I  trust  to  be  restored.  And  I  will 
not  go  farther  than  his  own  family.  He  shall  have 
all  the  chivalrous  courage,  all  the  warlike  skill,  of 
Henry  of  Prance,  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  place 
him  on  the  throne ;— all  his  benevolence,  love  of  his 
people,  patience  even  of  unpleasing  advice,  sacrifice 
of  his  own  wishes  and  pleasures  to  the  commonweal, 
that,  seated  there,  he  may  be  blest  while  living,  and 
BO  long  remembered  when  dead,  that  for  ages  after  it 
flhall  be  thought  sacrilege  to  breathe  an  aspersion 
Against  the  throne  which  he  has  occupied!  Long  after 
he  is  dead,  while  there  remains  an  old  man  who  has 
men  him,  were  the  condition  of  that  survivor  no  higher 
than  a  groom  or  a  menial,  his  age  shall  be  provided 
for  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  gray  hairs  regarded 
with  more  distinction  than  an  earl's  coronet,  because 
he  remembers  the  second  Charles,  the  monarch  of 
every  heart  in  England  !'*'.„ 

Wliile  Alice  spoke,  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  one  save  her  father  and  brother;  for 
the  page  withdrew  himself  somewhat  from  the  circle, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  him.  She 
leave  the  reins,  therefore,  to  her  enthusiasm,  and  as 
the  tears  glittered  in  her  eye,  and  her  beautiful  feanires 
became  animated,  she  seemed  like  a  descended  cherub 
proclaiming  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  monarch.  The 
penwn  chiefly  interested  in  her  descripnon  held  him- 
aaif  back,  as  we  have  said,  and  concealed  his  own 


features,  vet  so  as  to  preserve  a  full  view  of  the  bean* 
tiful  speaker.  « 

Albert  Lee,  conscious  in  whose  presence  this  eulo- 
giura  was  pronoun^,  was  much  embarrassed;  but 
his  father,  all  whose  feelings  were  flattered  by  the  pa- 
negyric, was  in  rapture. 

So  much  for  the  King,  Alice,"  he  said ;  "  and  now 
for  the  Man." 

*'For  the  man,"  replied  Alice  in  the  same  tone, 
"need  I  wish  him  more  than  the  paternal  viitucsoi 
his  unhappy  father,  of  whom  his  wordt  enemies  have 
recorded,  that  if  moral  virtues  and  religious  faith  were 
to  be  selected  as  the  qualities  which  merited  a  crown, 
no  man  could  plead  the  possession  of  them  in  a  higher 
or  more  indisputable  degree.  Temperate,  wise,  and 
fragal,  yet  munificent  in  i\3 warding  merit— a  friend  to 
letters  and  the  muses,  but  a  severe  discourager  of  the 
misuse  of  such  gift2»— a  worthy  gentleroan^a  kind 
master— the  best  friend,  the  best  father,  the  best 

Christian" Her  voice  began  to  falter,  and  her  &• 

ther's  handkerchief  was  already  at  his  eyes. 

"He  was,  girl— he  was!"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry; 
"but  no  more  on't,  I  chuige  ye-Jjio  more  on't— 
enough ;— let  his  son  but  possess  his  virtues,  with 
belter  advisers,  and  better  fortunes,  and  he  will  bo 
all  that  England,  in  her  warmest  wishes,  could  d^ 
sire."    . 

There  was  a  pause  after  this ;  for  Alice  felt  as  if 
she  had  spoken  too  frankly  and  too  zealously,  for  her 
sex  and  youth.  Sir  Henry  was  occupied  in  melan- 
choly recollections  on  the  fate  of  bis  late  sovereign, 
while  Kemeguy  and  his  supposed  patron  felt  embar- 
rassed, perhaps  from  a  coiisciousness  that  the  rea| 
Charles  fell  far  short  of  his  ideal  character,  as  de- 
signed in  such  glowing;  colours.  In  some  cases,  ex- 
aggerated or  unappropnate  praise  becomes  the  moat 
severe  satire.  ^ 

But  such  reflections  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  long 
willingly  cherished  by  the  person,  to  whom  they 
might  have  been  of  great  advantage.  He  assumed  a 
tone  of  raillery,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  readiest  mode 
of  escaping  from  the  feelings  o(  self- reproof.  "  Eveiy 
cnvalier,"  he  said,  "should  bend  his  knee  to  thank 
Mistress  Alice  Lee  for  having  made  such  a  flattering 
portrait  of  the  King  their  master,  by  laying  under 
contribution  for  his  benefit  the  virtues  of  all  his  an- 
cestors ;— only  there  was  one  point  he  'WouH  not 
have  expcctea  a  female  painter  to  have  passed  over  in 
silence.  When  she  made  him,  in  right  of  his  grand- 
father and  father,  a  muster  of  royal  apd  individual 
excellences,  why^  could  she  not  have  endowed  him  at 
the  same  time  with  his  mother's  personal  charms?— 
Why  should  not  the  son  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  fin- 
est woman  of  her  dav,  add  the  recommendations  of  a 
handsome  face  and  ngure  to  his  internal  qualities 7~ 
he  had  the  same  hereditary  title  to  good  looks  as  to 
mental  qualifications;  and  the  picture,  with  such  an 
addition,  would  be  perfect  in  its  way— and  Gk)d  send 
it  might  be  a  resemblance !" 

"I  understand  you,  Master  Kemeguy,"  said  Alices 
"but  I  am  no  fairy,  to  bestow,  as  those  do  in  the 
nursery  tales,  gifts  which  Providence  has  denied.  I 
am  woman  enough  to  have  made  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  I  know  the  general  report  is,  that  the 
King,  to  have  been  the  son  of  such  handsome  pa- 
rents, is  unusually  hard-favoured." 

"Good  God,  sister!"  said  Albert,  starting  impa- 
tiently from  his  seat. 


out  to  speak  with  Joceline  without  delay— Louis/' 
(with  an  imploring  look  to  Kemeguy,)  Vyou  wiU 
surely  come  with  meT* 

"I  would  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Kerneguy,  smil- 
ing maliciously;  "but  you  see  how  I  sufier  stiU  from 
lameness.— Nay,  nay,  Albert,"  he  whispered,  resist- 
ing young  Lee's  attempts  to  prevail  on  nim  to  leave 
the  room,  "can  you  suppose  I  am  fool  enough  to  be 
hurt  by  this  7— on  the  contrary,  1  have  a  desire  of 
profiting  by  it." 

"May  God  grant  it!"  said  Lee  to  himself,  as  he 
left  the  room—"  it  will  be  the  first  lecture  you  ever 
profited  by;  and  the  devil  confound  the  plots  and 
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f  (otters  who  mndu  me  bring  you  to  thi?  place!"    So 
saying,  he  carried  bin  dfscontoiu  fortli  ibto  the  Park. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

For  there,  tlicf  gar.  he  daily  doth  frotiuent 
With  unr«jiraiaetl  loiiiie  rompaniuiu^ 
While  he,  vounj,  wanton,  and  crfeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  supiiort 
80  diMoluta  a  crow.-RkJUint  II 

The  conversation  which  Albert  bad  in  vnin  endca- 
▼  3nred  lo  interrupt,  flowed  on  in  the  snmo  course 
after  he  had  left  im?  room.  It  entorlainai  Louis  Ker- 
nesuy ;  for  personal  vanity,  or  an  over  st-nsiiiveness 
todeserved  reproof,  were  not  among  the  faults  of  his 
character,  and  wcr«  mdeed  incompatible  with  an 
understanding,  which,  combined  with  more  strength 
of  principle,  steadiness  of  exertion,  and  self-denial, 
might  have  placed  Charles  high  on  thelistof  Fnglish 
monarchs.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Henry  listened 
with  natural  delight  to  the  noble  sentiments  uttered 
by  a  being  so  beloved  as  his  daughter.  His  own 
parts  were  rather  steady  than  brilliant ;  and  he  had 
that  species  of  imagination  which  is  not  easily  ex- 
cited without  the  action  of  another,  as  the  electrical 
clobe  only  scintillates  when  rubbea  against  its  cush- 
ion. Ho  was  well  pleased,  therefore^  when  Kerneguy 
pursued  the  conversation,  bv  observmg  thai  Mistress 
Alice  Lee  had  not  explained  bow  the  same  good  fairy 
ti^at  conferred  moral  qualities,  could  not  also  remove 
corporeal  blemishes. 

"  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Alice.  "  I  confer  nothmg. 
I  do  but  attempt  to  paint  our  King  such  as  I  hope  he 
ia— such  as  I  am  sure  he  may  be,  should  he  himself 
desire  to  be  so.  The  same  general  report  which 
speaks  of  his  countenance  as  unprepossessing,  de- 
scribes his  talents  as  being  of  the  first  order.  He 
has,  therefore,  the  means  of  arriving  at  excellence, 
Bhould  he  cultivate  them  scdnlpusiy  and  employ 
them  usefully— should  he  rule  his  passions  and  be 
guided  by  his  understanding.  Every  good  man  can- 
not be  wise:  bni  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  wise 
man,  if  he  pleases,  to  bo  as  emmcnt  for  virtue  as  for 
talent." 

Young  Kerneguy  rose  briskly,  and  look  a  turn 
through  the  room ;  and  ere  the  knight  could  make 
any  observation  on  the  singular  vivacity  in  which  he 
had  indulged,  he  threw  himself  again  into  his  chair, 
and  said,  in  rather  an  altered  tone  of  voice— "Ii 
■eems,  then,  Mistress  Alice  Lee,  ihat  the  good  friends 
who  have  described  this  poor  King  to  you,  have  been 
as  unfavourable  m  their  account  of  hia  morals  as  of 
his  person  ?" 

"The  truth  must  be  better kndwn  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Alice,  "  than  it  can  be  lo  the.  Some  rumours  there 
have  been  which  accuse  him  of  a  licensee  which, 
whatever  allowance  flatterers  make  for  it,  does  not, 
to  say  the  least,  become  the  son  of  the  Martyr— I 
shall  be  happy  to  have  these  contradicted  on  good 
authority." 

"I  am  surprised  at  your  folly,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
•*in  hinting  at  such  things,  Alice ;  a  pack  of  scandal, 
invented  by  the  rascals  who  have  usurped  the  govern- 
ment—a  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. 

"Nay,  sir,"^  said  Kerneguy,  laughing,  "we  must 
not  let  our  zeal  charge  the  enemy  with  more  scandal 
than  they  actually  deserve.  Mistress  Alice  has  put 
the  question  to  me.  I  can  only  answer,  that  no  one 
can  be  more  devotedly  attached  to  the  King  than  I 
myself,  that  I  am  very  partial  to  his  merits  and  blind 
to  his  defects;— and  that,  in  short,  I  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  give  up  his  cause  where  it 
was  tenable.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confesk,  that  if 
Ciil  his  grandfather  of  Navarre^s  morals  have  not  de- 
Bcendea  to  him.  this,  poor  King  has  somehow  inhe- 
rited a  share  01  the  specks  that  were  thought  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  that  great  Prince— that  Charies  is  a  little 
soft-hearted  or  so,  where  beauty  is  concei^ned.— Do 
not  blame  him  too  severely,  pretty  Mistress  Alice; 
when  a  man's  hard  fate  has  driven  him  among  thorns, 
It  were  surely  hard  to  prevent  him  from  triflmg  with 
the  few  roses  he  may  find  among  them  ?" 

Alice,  who  probably  thought  tne  conversation  had 
■one  far  enough,  rose  while  Master  Kerneguy  was 
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speaking,  and  was  leaving  the  room  before  be  bad 
finished,  without  apparwufy  hearing;  the  inierroisatioB 
with  which  he  concluded.  Her  lather  approved  of 
her  departure,  not  thinking  the  turn  which  Kerneguy 
had  given  to  the  discourse  altogether  fit  fur  ber  pce- 
sence ;  and,  desirous  civilly  to  break  off  the  convw- 
sation,  "  I  see,"  he  said,  '*  tiiis  is  about  the  tirne,  wbei^ 
as  Will  says,  the  household  affairs  will  call  nf 
daughter  hence;  I  will  therefore  challenge  you,  yo*tfi£ 
gcnllemin^  to  stretch  your  limbs  ift  a  liiUe  exercise 
wiiii  me,  either  at  single  rapier,  or  rapier  and  pomanL 
hack-sword,  spadroon,  or  your  natMnal  wcttpcma  01 
broadsword  and  target ;  for  all,  or  any  of  which,  I 
think  wc  shall  find  implements  in  the  hall." 

It  would  be  loo  hign  a  distinction,  Master  Kenie- 
guy  said,  for  a  poor  page  to  be  permitted  to  try  a  f^M- 
sage  of  arms  ^ith  a  knight  so  renowned  as  Sir  Bearf 
Lee.  and  he  hoped  lo  enjoy  so  great  an  honour  belijR 
he  left  Woodstock';  but  at  the  present  moment  bis 
lameness  continued  to  give  him  so  much  pain,  that 
he  should  shame  himself  in  the  attempt. 

Sir  Henry  then  offered  lo  read  him  a  play  of  Shak- 

rre,  anci  for  this  purpose  turned  u|>  r^D^s  Rurbaid  < 
But  hardly  had  ne  commenced  with 

**  Old  John  of  Ganal,  UnM-hoooiued  Loraastar,** 

when  the  young  gentleman  was  seized  with  such  la 
incontrollable  fit  of  the  cramp  as  could  only  be  re- 
lieved by  immediate  exercise.  He  therefore  bcc^ 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  saunter  abroad  fcv  a  Utrls 
while,  if  Sir  Henry  Lee  considered  he  might  ▼eatnra 
without  danger. 

"I^can  answer  for  the  two  or  three  of  c_ 
(hat  are  still  left  about  the  place."  said  Sir  1 
"  and  I  know  my  son  has  disposed  them  so  as  to  I . 
conslandy  on  die  watch.  If  you  hear  the  bell  toO  at 
the  Lodge,  I  advise  you  to  come  straight  home  by  tbe 
way  of  tne  Sling's  oak,  which  you  see  inyondrr  giads 
lowering  above  the  rest  of  the  trees.  We  will  have 
some  one  stationed  there  to  introduce  yon  wecmif 
into  the  house," 

^  The  page  listened  to  these  cautions  with  the  hnoa- 
tience  of  a  schoolboy,  who,  desirous  of  enjojring  ois 
holiday,  liears  without  marking  the  advice  of  totor 
or  parent,  about  taking  care  not  to  catch  cold  aad  s» 
forth. 

The  absence  of  Alice  Lee  had  removed  all  whicb 
had  rendered  the  interior  of  the  Lodge  ag;reeable,  and 
the  mercurial  young  page  fled  with  precipitaiioo  fiom 
the  exercise  and,  amusemeni  which  Sir  Heory  had 
proposed.  He  girded  on  his  rapier,  and  threw  bis 
cloak,  or  rather  that  which  belonged  to  bis  boriQwed 
suit,  about  him,  bringing  up  the  lower  part  m>  as  to 
mume  the  face  and  snow  only  the  eyes  over  it,  which 
was  a  common  way  of  wearing  them  in  those  daya» 
both  in  streets,  in  the  country,  and  in  public  places, 
when  men  had  a  mind  to  be  private,  and  to  avoid 
interruption  from  salutations  and  greietings  in  tbe 
market-place.  He  hurried  across  the  open  space 
which  divided  the  front  of  the  Lodge  from  tbe  wood, 
with  the  hoste  of  a  bird  escaped  (it>m  thecage^  which, 
though  joyful  at  its  liberation,  is  at  the  same  bms 
sensible  of  its  need  of  protection  and  shelier.  The 
wood  seemed  to  afford  these  to  the  human  fusUiw^ 
as  it  might  have  done  lo  the  binl  in  question. 

When  under  the  shadow  of  the  branches,  and  within 
the  verge  of  the  forest,  covered  from  obeervaboii,  yet 
with  the  power  of  aurveving  the  front  of  the  Lodge, 
and  all  the  open  ground  Wore  it,  the  suppoaed  Lads 
Kerneguy  meditated  on  his  escape. 

"  What  an  infliction— to  fence  with  ^  eputy  oU 
man,  who  knows  not,  I  dare  say,  a  trick  of  the 
sword,  which  was  noi  familiar  in  the  days  of  oU 
Vincent  Saviolo!  or,  as  a  change  of  misery,  lo  bev 
him  read, one  of  those  wildernesses  of  scenes  whieh 
the  English  call  a  play,  from  prologue  to  epibgue— 
from  Enter  the  first  to  the  final  Exeunt  emncg-^wM 
unparalleled  horror— a  penance  which  would  ham 
made  a  duneeon  darker,  and  added  dulneaa  evea  is 
Woodstock  r 

Here  he  stopped  and  look*xl  around,  then  conttoosrf 
his  meditations—"  So  then,  it  was  here  that  tbe  §m 
old  Nonnan  secluded  his  pretty  mistreas— I  warrant, 
without  having  seen  her,  that  Rosamond  Ciifibcd  wfli 
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never  hilf  so  handeome  as  that  lovelT  Alice  Lee. 
And  what  a  soul  there  is  in  the  girl's  eye  I—vvith  what 
abandonment  of  all  respecta,  save  that  ezpreesinjr  the 
interest  of  the  moment,  she  poured  forth  her  tide  of 
enthusiasm  1  Were  I  to  be  long  here,  in  spite  of  pru- 
dence,* and  half-a-dozen  very  venerable  obstacles  be- 
ndea^  I  should  be  tempted  to  try  to  reconcile  her  to 
the  mdiffersnt  visage  of  this  same  hard-favoured 
Prince.'-Hard-favoured  7— it  is  a  kind  of  treason  for 
one  who  pretends  to  so  mucii  loyalty,  to  say  ao  of  the 
King's  features,  and  in  my  mind  deserves  punish- 
ment Ah,  pretty  Mistress  Alice !  many  a  Mistress 
Alice  before  you  has  made  dreadful  exclamations  on 
the  iiregttlantiea  of  mankind,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  aae,  and  ended  by  being  glsd  to  look  out  for  apolo- 
oesior  their  own  share  in  them.  But  then  her  father— 
the  stout  old  cavalier— my  father's  old  friend— should 
such  a  thing  befall,  it  would  break  his  heart !  Break  a 
padding's  end— he  has  more  sense.  If  I  give  his 
grandson  a  title  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England, 
what  matter  if  a  bar  sinister  is  drawn  across  them  1 
—Pshaw  1  Air  from  an  abatement,  it  is  a  point  of  ad- 
dition—the heralds  in  their  next  visitation  will  place 
him  higher  in  the  roU  for  it  Then,  if  he  did  wince  a 
ttitle  at  first,  does  not  the  old  traitor  deserve  it ;— .first. 
lor  hia  disloyal  intention  of  punching  mine  anointed 
body  black  and  blue  with  his  vile  foils— and  aeoondly, 
his  atrocious  complot  with  Will  Shakspeare,  a  fellow 
as  much  out  of  date  as  himself,  to  read  me  to  death 
with  five  acts  of  a  historical  play^  or  chronicle, '  beinff 
the  piteous  I^ife  and  Death  of  Richard  the  Second  r 


Odos-fish,  my  own  life  is  piteous  enough,  as  I  think ; 
and  my  death  may  match  it,  for  aught  I  see  comi 
yeL  An,  but  then  the  brother— my  fnend— my  guid( 
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may  match  it,  for  aught  I 

, len  the  brother— my  fnend-  __,  . 

my  guard— So  far  as  this  little  proposed  intngue  con- 
cerns bim,  such  practising  would  be  thought  not  qnite 
fair.  But  your  bouncing,  swaggering  revengeful  oro- 
tbers  exist  only  on  the  theatre.  Your  dire  revenge, 
with  which  a  brother  persecuted  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  seduced  his  sister,  or  been  seduced  bv  her  aa  the 
case  might  be,  as  relentlessly  as  if  he  had  trodden  on 
his  toes  without  mak ins  an  apology,  i^entirelyoutof 
fashion,  since  Dorset  killed  the  Lord  Bruce  many  a 
long  year  since.*  Pshaw!  when  a  ^ing  is  the  of- 
fender,, the  bravest  man  sacrifices  nothing  by  pocket- 
ini;  a  little  wrong  which  he  cannot  personally  resent 
And  in  France,  there  is  not  a  noble  house,  where  each 
individual  would  not  coCk  his  hat  an  inch  higher,  if 
they  could  boast  of  such  a  leA-handed  alliance  with 
theCh-and  Monaraue." 

Such  were  the  tnou(;hts  which  rushed  through  the 
nuad  of  Charlea  at  nis  first  quittiug  the  Lodge  of 
Woodstock,  and  plunging  into  the  lorest  that  sur- 
rounded it  His profligateipgio,  however,  was  not  the 
result  of  bis  natural  disposition,  nor  received  without 
scruple  by  his  sound  understanding.  It  was  a  train 
of  reasoning  which  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  from  his 
too  dose  intimacy  wiih  the  witty  and  profligate  youth 
of  quality  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded.  Il.arose 
from  the  evil  communication  with  Yilliers,  Wilmot, 
Sedley,  and  others,  whose  genius  was  destined  to  cor- 
,  rupt  that  age,  and  the  Monarch  on  whom  its  charac- 
ter afterwards  came  so  much  to  depend.  Such  men, 
bred  s midst  the  license  of  civil  war,  and  without  ex- 
periencing that  curb  which  in  ordinary  times  the  au- 
thority of  parents  and  relations  imposes  upon  the 
headlong  passions  of  youth,  were  practised  in  every 
species  of  vice,  and  could  recommend  it  as  well  by 
precept  as  by  example,  turning  into  pitiless  ridicule 
all  those  nobl-r  feelings  which  withhold  men  from 
f  ratifying  lawless  passion.  The  events  of  the  Sling's 
nfe  had  also  favoured  his  reception  of  this  Epicurean 
doctrine.  He  saw  himself,  with  the  highest  claims  to 
sympathy  and  assistance,  coldly  regarded  l^  the 
Courta  which  be  visited,  rather  as  a  permittejf  sup- 
pliant than  an  exiled  monarch.  He  beheld  his  own 
rights  and  claims  treated  with  scorn  and  indifference; 
and,  m  the  same  proportion,  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
ham-hearted  and  selnsh  course  of  dissipation,  which 
prmiiised  him  immediate  indulgence.  If  this  was 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others, 

•  Thii  ra^Mchnlr  •toiv  majr  Iw  fband  in  the  ChuirdUn.    An 
wuUigm  of  Lord  StekviJle,  sAorwardi  Eait  of  Doiset,  wu  Uie 
oaiMB  n(  tlio  latal  duol. 
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should  be  of  all  m^  be  scrupolout  upon  the  8iibject| 
since  he  treated  others  only  as  the  world  trealQO 
him? 

But  although  the  foundations  of  this  nnhappy  ays 
tem  had  been  laid,  the  Prince  was  not  at  this  early 
period  so  fully  devoted  to  it  as  he  was  found  to  have 
become,  when  a  door  was  unexpectedly  opened  for 
his  restoration.    On  the  contrary,  though  the  train  of 

gay  reasoning  which  we  have  above  staled,  as  if  it 
ad  found  vent  in  uttered  language,  did  certainly  arise 
in  hia  mind,  as  that  which  would  nave  been  suggested 
b/  his  favourite  counsellors  on  such  occasions,  he 
recollected  that  what  might  be  passed  over  as  a  pec- 
cadillo in  France  or  the  Netheriands,  or  turned  into 
a  diverting  novel  or  pasquinade  by  the  wits  of  iiis  own 
wandering  Court,  was  likely  to  have  the  aspect  of 
horrid  ingratitude  and  infkmous  treachery  among  the 
English  gentry,  and  would  inflict  a  deep,  perhaps  an 
incurable  wound  upon  his  interest  among  the  mors 
aged  and  respectable  part  of  his  adherents.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him— lor  his  own  interest  did  not  escape 
him,  even  in  this  mode, of  considering  the  subject— 
that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lees,  father  and  son, 
who  were  always  understood  to  be  at  least  suiliciently 
punctilmns  on  the  score  of  honour ;  and  if  they  should 
suspect  such  an  aflront  as  his  imaginaiion  had  con* 
ceived,  they  could  be  at  no  loas  to  find  means  of  the 
most  ample  revenga  either  by  their  own  hands,  or  by 
those  of  the  ruling  faction. 

"  The  risk  of  reopening  the  fatal  window  at  White- 
hall, and  renewing  the  tragedy  of  the  Man  in  tha 
Mask,  were  a  worse  penalty,"  was  his  final  reflection. 
"  than  the  old  stool  of  the  Scottish  penance ;  and 
k>vely  though  Alice  Lee  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  intrigns 
at  such  a  hazard.  So,  farewell  pretty  maiden  I  un* 
less,  as  sometimes  has  happened,  thou  hast  a  humour 
to  throw  thyself  at  thv  King'a  feet,  and  then  I  am  too 
magnanimous  to  renise  thee  my  protection.— Yet 
when  I  «hink  of  the  pale  clay-cold  figure  of  the  old 
roan,  as  he  lay  last  night  extended  before  me,  and 
imagine  the  fury  of  Albert  Lee  raging  with  inipa^ 
tienoe,  his  hand  on  a  aword  which  only  his  loyalty 
prevents  him  from  plunging  into  his  sovereign's 
heart,— nay,  the  picture  is  too  oorriblel  Charles  must 
for  ever  change  his  name  to  Joseph,  even  if  he  were 
stronffly  tempted;  which  may  fortune  in  mercy  pr«>» 
hibitP^ 

To  speak  tHe  truth  of  a  Prince,  more  unfortunate 
in  his  early  oompank>na,  and  the  callousness  which 
he  acquired  by  bis  juvenile  adventures  and  irregular 
mode  of  life,  than  in  his  natural  dispositioti,  Charles 
came  the  more  readily  to  this  wise  conclusion,  be- 
cause he  was  by  no  means  subject  to  those  violent 
and  engrossing  passions,  to  gratify  which  the  world 
has  been  thought  well  lost  His  amours,  like  many 
of  the  present  day,  were  rather  matters  of  habit  and 
faahion,  than  of  passion  and  affection ;  and  in  com* 
paring  himself  in  this  re6|>ect  to  his  grandfather 
Henry  lY.,  he  did  neither  his  ancestor  nor  himself 
perfect  justice.  He  was,  to  parody  the  words  of  a 
bard,  himself  actuated  by  the  stormy  passions  which 
an  intriguer  often  only  stimulates,— 

NoM  of  thoM  who  loved  m  kindljr, 
None  of  thoee  who  loved  eo  blindljr.— 
An  smour  was  with  him  a  matter  of  ainuBemenli 
a  regular  consequence,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  ths 
ordinary  course  of  things  in  ^ciety.  He  was  not  at 
the  trouble  to  practise  seductive  arts,  because  he  had 
seldom  found  occasion  to  make  use  of  them;  his 
high  rank,  and  the  profligacy  of  part  of  the  female 
society  with  which  he  had  mingled,  rendering  them 
unnecessary.  Added  to  this,  he  had,  for  the  sama 
reason,  seldom  been  crossed  by  the  obstinate  inter- 
ference of  relations,  or  even  of  husbands,  who  had 
generally  seemed  not  unwilling  to  suffer  such  matters 
to  take  their  course.         ,      , .  ,  ,  * 

So  that,  notwithstandmg  his  total  looseness  of 
principle,  and  syptematic  disbelief  in  toe  v;ftue  of 
women  and  the  honour  of  men,  as  connected  with 
the  character  of  their  female  relatives.  Charles  was 
not  a  person  to  have  studiously  introduced  disgratfe 
into  a  family,  where  a  conquest  might  have  been 
violentljr  disputed,  attained  with  diflicuity,  and  ao- 
companied  with  general  diatress,  not  to  mention  tht 
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excitation  of  all  fiercer  paMkuM  agaiost  the  author 
of  the  eeandal. 

Rut  the  danger  of  the  King's  society  consisted  in 
his  being  much  of  an  un^liever  in  the  existence  of 
such  cases  as  were  likely  to  be  imbittered  by  ren}ors^ 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  victim,  or  rendered  peri- 
lous by  the  violent  resentment  of  her  connexions  or 
relatives.  He  had  even  already  found  such  thinga 
treated  on  the  continent  as  matters  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence, subject,  in  all  cases  where  a  man  of  high 
influence  was  concerned,  to  an  easy  arrangement ; 
and  he  ^^as  really,  generally  speaking,  sceptical  on 
tho  subject  of  severe  virtue  in  either  sex,  and  apt  to 
consider  it  as  a  veil  assumed  by  pradery  in  women, 
and  hypocrisy  in  men,  to  extort  a  highek*  reward  for 
their  compliance.. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  character  of  his  dispo- 
sition to  gallantry,  the  Wanderer  was  conducted^  by 
the  walklie  ha/d  chosen,  throu^ii  several  whimsical 
turnS;  until  at  last  it  brought  him  under  the  windowa 
of  Victor  Lee's  apartm^t,  where  be  descried  Alice 
watering  and  arranging  some  flowers  placed  on  the 
Oriel  window,  which  was  easily  accessible  by  day- 
light, although  at  night  he  had*  round  it  a  dangerous 
attempt  to  scale  it.  But  not  Alice  only,  her  father 
also  ahowed  himself  near  the  wnndow,  and  beckoned 
him  up.  The  family  party  seemed  now  more  pro- 
mising than  before,  and  the  fugitive  Prince  was 
weary  of  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  his 
conscience,  and  much  disposed  to  let  matters  go  as 
chance  should  deiermine. 

He  climbed  lightly  up  the  broken  ascent,  and  was 
nsadily  welcomed  by  the  old  knight,  who  held  activity 
in  high  honour.  Alice  also  seemed  glad  to  see  the 
lively  and  interesting  young  man;  and  by  her  pre- 
sence, and  the  unaffected  mirth  with  which  she 
enjoyed  his  snilies,  he  was  animated  to  display  those 
gualiiies  of  wit  and  humour,  which  nobody  possessed 
m  fl  higher  degree. 

His  satire  delighted  the  old  gentleman,  who 
laughed  tiil  his  eyes  ran  over  as  he  heard  the  youth, 
who<)e  claims  to  his  respect  he  little  dreamed  of, 
amu.iing  him  with  successive  imitations  of  the  Scot- 
tish Pn^^byterian  clergyman,  of  the  proud  and  poor 
Hidalgo  of  the  North,  of  the  fierce  and  overweening 
pride  and  Celtic  dialect  of  the  mountain  chief,  of  the 
•low  and  more  pedantic  Lowlander,  w^th  all  of  which 
his  residence  in  Scotland  had  made  him  familiar. 
Alice  also  laughed  and  applauded,  amused  herself, 
and  delighted  to  sec  that  her  father  was  so;  and  the 
whole  party  were  in  the  highest  glee,  when  Albert 
Lee  entered,  eager  to  find  Liouis  Kerncguv,  and  to 
lead  him  away  to  a  private  colloquy  with  Doctor 
IlocheclifTe,  whose  zeal,  assiduity,  and  wonderful 
possession  of  information,  had  constituted  him  their 
master-pilot  in  those  difficult  times. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
minute  particulars  of  their  conference.  The  infor- 
mation obtained  was  so  far  favourable,  that  the  enemy 
seemed  to  have  had  no  intelligence  of  the  Kings's 
route  towards  the  south,  and  remained  persuaded 
that  he  had  made  his  escape  from  Bristol,  as  had 
been  reported,  and  as  had  indeed  been  proposed;  but 
the  niaster  of  the  vessel  prepared  for  the  Kind's  pas- 
sage had  taken  the  alarm,  and  sailed  without  his  royal 
freisht  His  departure,  however,  and  the  suspicion 
of  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  served  to 
niake  the  belief  general,  that  the  King  had  gone  off 
along  with  him. 

But  though  this  was  cheering,  the  Doctor  had  more 
unplensant  tidings  from  the  sea-coast,  alleginf;  great 
difllculties  in  securing  a  vessel,  to  which  it  might  he 
fit  toc9mmit  a  charge  so  precious;  and,  above  all, 
requesting  bis  Majesty  might  on  no  account  venture 
to  ariprpach  the  shore,  until  he  should  receive  advice 
tliat  all  the  previous  arrangements  had  been  oom- 
ph'tely  settled. 

No  one  wns  able  to  suggest  a  safer  place  of  rnsi- 
dence^  than  that  which  he  at  present  occupied.  Colo- 
nel Rvcrard  was  deemed  certainly  not  oersonally 
unfriendly  to  the  King;  and  Cromwell,  as' was  sup- 
posed^ rep93od  fn  Everard  an  unbounded  confidence. 
The  interior  presented  niimberiess  hiding-places, 
ei>d  secret  modes  of  exit,  known  to  no  one  but  the 


aneisnt  residents  of  the  Lod{te-i)sy,  far  benv  h 
Rocbeclifie  than  to  any  of  them ;  as,  when  Reds 
at  the  neighbouring  town,  his  prying  diBpo«ioa« 
an  antiquary  had  induced  him  to  make  very  mm 
researches  among  the  old  ruins— the  results  cifwla 
he  was  believed,  m  some  instances,  to  have  kqx  » 
himself. 

To  balance  these  conveniences^  it  was  nodorit 
true  that  the  Parliameo  tsry  Commtssiooers  wm d 
at  no  great  distance,  and  would  be  ready  to  msK 
their  authority  upon  the  first  opportunity.  But  nooit 
supposed  such  an  opportunity  was  Hkely  to  occv; 
ana  all  believed,  as  the  influence  of  Cromwell  tod  ihe 
armx  grew  more  and  more  predominant,  that  theii- 
appointed  Commissioners  would  attempt  notbiaRis 
contradiction  to  his  pleasure,  but  wait  with  niieaei 
an  indemnification  in  some  other  quarter  wt  tbar 
vacated  commissions.  Report,  through  tbeToitttf 
Master  Joseph  Tomkins,  stated,  that  they  had  dar 
mined,  in  the  first  place,  to  retire  to  Oxford,  aadsoi 
making  preparations  accordingly,  lliia  promiaed  Hi 
farther  to  in^re  the  security  or  Woodstock.  It  «■ 
therefore  settled,  that  the  King,  under  the  dunev 
of  Louis  Kemeguy,  should  remain  an  inmate  of  ib 
Lodge,  unni  a  vessel  shouldlie  procured  for  hisesoK 
at  the  port  which  might  be  esteemed  the  laiiBStai 
most  convenient. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TfwdAftdliMt  mmkm  are  Umm  which,  twiaed 

Bleod  their  brifht  eoloariof  with  Um  wimI  bloMpm^ 
Their  fierce  ojrea  flilUsring  liJco  the  tiianaled  dewdnp; 
In  all  io  like  what  nature  hu  mont  hennleOT, 
That  sportive  iniwaenon,  whieli  dread*  no  dasfcr, 
U  potfloa'd  unawsim.—OU  Fteir. 

Charlbs  (we  must  now  ^ve  him  his  own  nan) 
was  easily  reconciled  to  the  cutrurastances  whichna* 
dcred  his  residence  at  Wpodatoek  adnnble.  Kt 
doubt  he  would  much  rather  have  secured  htsnfar 
by  making  an  immediate  escape  out  of  En^laM; 
but  he  had  befn  condemned  already  tomanf  unoon* 
fortable  lurking-places,  and  more  disagreeable  dii> 
guises,  as  wpll  as  to  long  and  diflicult  joumefv.  dm 
which,  between  pra^>atical  officers  of  justice  bdoag* 
ing  to  the  prevailing  party,  and  parties  of  soUien 
whose  officers  usuallV  took  on  thera  to  act  on  thar 
own  warrant,  risk  of  discovery  had  more  dianonce 
become  very  imminent.  He  was  glad,  thfrefiue^af 
comparative  repose,  and  of  comparative  safety. 

Then  it  must  be  considered^  that  Charies  had  beei 
lentirelv  reconciled  to  the  society  of  Woodstock  aoee 
he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  it.  He  hsi 
seen,  that,  to  interest  the  beautiful  Alice,  and  pronn 
a  great  deal  of  her  company,  nothing  more  wasoeot- 
sary  than  to  submit  to  the  fiumoura,  ana  cultivate  tke 
intimacy,  of  the  old  cavalier  her  father.  A  k^ 
bouts  at  fencing,  in  which  Charles  took  care  oot  ij 
put  out  hia  more  perfect  akill,  and  fuH  yoethra 
strengrh  and  activity— the  endurance  of  a  few  soeaei 
fi^m  Shakspeare,  which  the  knight  read  with  bob 
zeal  than  taste--a  little  skill  in  music,  in  which,  tbe 
old  man  had  been  a  proficient— the  deference  paid  ta 
a  few  old-fashioned  opinions,  at  which  Charles  uw 
ed  in  his  sleeve— were  all-sufficient  to  gain  forj» 
disguised  Prince  on  interest dn  Sir  Henry  Lee.  and  9 
conciliate  in  an  equal  degree  the  good  will  of  ■ 
lovely  daughter. 

Never  were  there  two  young  persons  who  cooUh 
said  to  commence  this  species  of  intimacy  with  ana 
unequal  advantages.  Charles  was  a  libertine,  wH 
if  he  did  not  in  cold  blood  resolve  upon  prosecati^ 
his  passion  for  Alice  to  a  diahonourable  condoflA 
was  at  every  moment  liable  to  be  (>rovok^  lo* 
tempt  the  strength  of  a  virtue,  in  which  he  vaa* 
believer.  Then  Alice,  on  her  part,  hardly  knew  «•• 
what  was  implied  by  the  word  libenine  or  sed«o. 
Her  mother  had  died  eariy  in  the  commencfmeDta 
the  Civil  War,  and  she  had  been  bred  up  chiefly  irt' 
her  brother  and  cousin ;  so  that  she  had  an  uofi^ 
and  unsusptciou8  frankness  of  manner,  upon  wwi 
Charies  was  not  unwilling  or  iinhkely  to  p9t  ae» 
struction  favourtiblc  to  his  own  views.  Rvea  Aoon 
love  for  her  cousin— the  first  sensation  which  aink«i 
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the  most  innocent  and  eimple  mind  to  feehngs  of 
•hynese  and  restraint  towards  the  mate  sex  in  seneral 
^-had  failed  to  excite  such  an  alarm  in  her  ix>som. 
They  were  nearly  related;  and  Everard,  though 
young,  waa  several  years  her  elder,  and  had,  from  her 
mfancy,  been  an  object  of  her  respec^  as  well  as  of 
her  affection.  When  this  early  ana  childish  intimacv 
limned  into  youthful  lova  confessed  and  retumea, 
atili  It  differed  m  some  sbaaes  from  the  passion  exist- 
ins  bet  ween  lovers  originally  strangers  to  each  other, 
until  their  affections  have  been  united  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  courtship.  Their  love  was  fonder,  more 
'familiar,  more  perfectly  confidential;  purer  toa  per- 
haps, and  more  free  from  starts  of  passionate  violence, 
or  apprehensive  jealousy. 

The  possibility  that  any  one  could  have  attempted 
to  rival  Everani  in  her  affection,  was  a  circumstance 
which  never  occurred  to  Alice;  and  that  this  singu- 
lar Scottish  lad,  whom  she  laughed  with  on  account 
of  his  humour,  and  laughed  at  for  his  peculiarities, 
should  be  an  object  of  danger  or  of  caution,  never 
once  entered  her  imagination.  The  sort  of  intimacy 
to  which  she  admitted  Kerneguy  was  the  same  to 
which  she  would  have  received  a  companion  of  her 
own  sex,  whose  mannera  she  did  not  always  approve, 
but  whose  society  she  found  always  amusing. 

It  was  natural  that  the  freedom  of  Alice  Lee's  con- 
duct, which  arose  from  the  most  perfect  indifference, 
should  pass  for  something  approaching  to  encourage- 
ment in  the  roval  gallant's  apprehension,  and  that 
any  resolutions  ne  bad  formed  against  being  tempted 
lo  violate  the  hospitality  of  Woodstock,  should  begin 
to  totter,  as  opportunities  for  doing  so  became  more 
frequent. 

These  opportunities  were  favoured  by  Albert's  de- 
l»arture  from  Woodstock  the  very  day  after  his  arri- 
val. It  had  been  agreed  in  full  council  with  Charles 
and  Rochecliffe,  that  he  should  go  to  visit  his  uncle 
Everard  m  the  county  of  Kent,  and,  by  showing 
himself  there,  obviate  any  cause  of  suspicion  which 
might  arise  from  his  residence  at  Woodstock,  and 
remove  any  pretext  for  disturbing  his  father's  family 
on  account  of  their  harbouring  one  who  had  been 
so  lately  in  aims.  He  bad  also  undertaken^  at  his 
own  great  personal  risk,  to  visit  different  ooints  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  ascertain  the  security  of  different 
places  for  providing  shipping  for  the  King's  leaving 

IRiese  circumstances  were  alike  calculated  to  pro- 
cure the  King's  sofetv,  and  facilitate  his  escape.  But 
Alice  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  presence  of  her 
brother,  who  would  have  been  her  most  watchful 
soardian,  but  who  had  set  down  the  King's  light  talk 
upon  a  former  occasion  to  the  gayety  of  his  humour, 
and  would  have  thought  he  had  done  his  sovereign 
great  injustice,  had  he  seriously  suspected  him  of  such 
a  breach  of  hospitality  aa  a  dishonourable  pursuit  of 
Alice  would  have  implied. 

There  were,  however,  two  of  the  household  at 
Woodstock,  who  appeared  not  so  entirely  reconciled 
with  Louis  Kerneguy  or  his  purpo8e&  The  oYie  was 
Bevis,  who  seemed,  from  their  first  unfriendly  ren- 
contre, to  have  kept  up  a  pique  against  their  new 
inieet,  which  no  advances  on  the  part  of  Charles  were 
able  to  soften.  If  the  page  was  by  chance  left  alone 
with  his  youjig  mistress,  Bevie  choose  always  to  be 
of  the  party;  came  close  by  Alice's  chair,  and  growl- 
ed audibly  when  the  gallant  drew  near  her.  "  It  is  a 
pity,"  said  the  disguised  Prince,  **  that  your  Bevis  is 
not  a  bull-dog,  that  we  might  duo  hira  a  roundhead  at 
once— He  is  too  handsome,  too  noble,  too  aristocratic, 
to  nourish  those  inhospitable  prejudices  against  a 
poor  houseless  cavalier.  I  am  convinced  the  spirit 
of  Pym  or  Hampden  has  transmigrated  into  the  rogue, 
amd  continues  to  demonstrate  bis  hatred  against  roy- 
aJty  and  nil  its  adherents." 

Alice  would  then  reply,  that  Bevis  was  loyal  in 
word  and  deed,  and  only  oartook  her  fether's  preju- 
^ces  against  the  Scots,  wnich,  she  could  iiot  but  ac- 
gwowleoga  were  tolerably  strong. 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  supposed  Louis,  **  I  must 
find  some  other  reason,  for  I  cannot  allow  Sir  Bevis's 
resentment  to  rest  upon  national  antipathy.  So  we 
wilt  suppose  that  some  gallant  cavalier,  who  weiuled 


to  tlie  wars  and  never  retmned,  has  ^adopted  this 
shape  to  look  bark  upon  the  haunts  he  left  so  unwil- 
lingly, and  is  jeslous  at  seeing  even  poor  Louis  Ker- 
neguy drawing  near  ta  the  lady  of  his  lost  affectiona" 
^-He  approaoned  her  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  Bevis 
gave  one  of  his  deep  growls. 

"In  that,case  they  had  best  kero  your  distance," 
said  Alice,  laughing  "for  the  bite  of  a  dog,  possessed 
by  the  ghost  of  s  jealous  lover,  cannot  be  very  safe." 
And  the  King  carried  on  the  dialogue  in  the  same 
strain,  which,  while  it  led  Alice  to  apprehend  nothing 
more  serious  than  the  apish  gallant^  of  a  fantastic 
boy,  certainly  induced  the  supposed  Louis  Kerneguy 
to  think  that  he  had  made  one  of  those  conquests 
which  often  and  easily  fall  to  the  aha  re  of  suvereighs. 
Notwithstanding  the  acuteness  of  his  apprehension, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  aware  that  the  Royal  Road  to 
female  favour  is  only  open  to  monarchs  when  they 
travel  in  grand  costume,  and  that  when  they  woo  in 
cqgnitO)  their  path  of  courtship  is  liable  to  the  sanr 
windings  snd  obstacles  which  obstruct  the  course  Oi 
private  individuals. 

There  was.  besides  Bevis,  another  member  of  tha 
family,  who  kept  a  look-out  upon  Louis  Kerneguy, 
and  with  no  friendly  eye.  Phoeoe  Mayflower,  though 
her  experience  extended  not  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
village,  yet  knew  the  worid  much  better  than  her 
mistress,  and  besides  she  was  five  years  older.  Mors 
knowing,  she  was  more  suspicious.  She  thought 
that  odd -looking  Scotch  boy  made  more  up  to  her 
young  mistress  than  was  proper  for  his  condhion  of 
life;  and,  moreover,  that  Ahoe  gave  him  a  little  mors 
encouragement  than  Parthenia  would  have  afforded 
to  any  such  Jack-s-dandy,  in  the  absence  of  Argalus 
—for  the  volume  treating  of  the  loves  of  these  cele* 
bra  ted  Arcadians  was  then  the  favourite  study  of 
swains  and  damsels  throughout  merry  England.  En- 
tertaining such  suspicions,  Phoebe  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  conduct  herself  on  the  occasion,  and  yet  resolved 
she  would  not  see  the  slightest  chance  ot  the  couraa 
of  Colonel  Everard's  true  love  being  obstructed,  with- 
out Bttempting  a  remedy.  She  had  a  peculiar  favour 
for  Markham  herself ;  and,  moreover,  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  her  phrase,  as  handsome  and  personable  a 
young  man  as  was  in  Oxfordshire ;  and  this  Scottish 
scarecrow  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  him  than 
chalk  was  to  cheese.  And  yet  she  allowed  that  Mas- 
ter Gimigy  had  a  wonderfully  well-oiled  tongue,  and 
that  such  gallants  were  not  to  be  df  spised.  What 
was  to  be  done?— she  had  no  facta  to  offer,  only 
vague  suspicion ;  and  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her  mis* 
tress,  whose  kmdness,  great  as  it  was,  did  not,  never^ 
theless,  encourage  faminariiy. 

She  sounded  Joc^Iine ;  but  he  was,  she  knew  not 
why,  so  deeply  interested  about  this  unlucky  lad,  and 
held  his  importance  so  high,  that  she  could  make  no 
impression  on  him.  To  speak  to  the  .old  knight, 
would  have  been  to  raise  a  general  tempest.  The 
worthy  chaplain,  who  was  at  Woodstock,  grand  re- 
feree on  all  disputed  matters,  would  have  oeen  the 
damsel's  roost  natural  resource,  for  he  was  peaceful 
as  well  as  moral  by  profession,  and  politic  by  prac- 
tice. But  it  happened  he  had  given  PhoBbo  uninten- 
tional offence  by  speaking  of  her  under  the  cla.^sica] 
epithet  of  Riutica  FHdele,  the  which  epithet,  as  she 
understood  it  not,  she  held  herself  bound  to  resent  as 
contumelious,  and  declaring  she  was  not  fonder  of  a 
Jiddie  than  other  folk,  had  ever  since  shunned  all  in- 
tercourse with  Doctor  Rochecliffe  which  she  could 
easily  avoid.  ^ 

Master  Tomkins  was  always  coming  and  going 
about  the  house  under  varioua  pretexts ;  but  he  was  a 
roundhead,  and  she  was  too  true  to  the  cavaliers  to 
introduce  any  of  the  enemy  as  parties  to  (heir  inter- 
nal discords ;— besides,  he  had  talked  to  Phoebe  her- 
self in  a  manner  which  induced  her  to  decline  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  familiarity  with  him.  Las:^, 
Cavaliero  Wild  rake  might  have  bee^  consulted ;  but 
Phmbe  had  her  own  reasons  for  sayitig,  as  she  did 
with  some  emphasis,  that  Cavaliero  Wiidrake  waa 
an  impudent  London  rake.  At  length  she  resolved 
to  communicate  her  suspicions  to  the  party  havinn 
most  interest  in  verifying  or  confuting  them. 

*'rilletMasterMarkham  Everard  know  that  than 
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ji  a  waip  buzzing  about  his  honeyeomb,"  Mid  Ph^ffibe ; 
"and,  moreover,  that  I  know  thot  this  young  Scotcn 
Scapegrace  ehifted  himself  out  of  a  womaifs  into  a 
man's  dress  at  Gtoody  Green's,  and  gave  Goody 
Green's  Dully  a  gold-pieoe  to  say  nothing  about  it;-* 
and  no  more  she  did  to  any  one  but  me,  and  she 
knows  best  herself  whether  she  gave  ctyinge  for  the 
gold  or  not— but  Master  Louis  is  a  saucy  jackanapes, 


and  like  enough  to  ask  it.' 

Three  or  four  days  elapsed  while  matters  continued 
in  this  condition— the  disguised  Prince  sometimes 
thinking  on  the  intrigue  which  Fortune  seemed  to 
have  thrown  in  his  way  for  his  amusement,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  to 
increase  his  intimacy  with  Alice  Lee;  but  much 
«)ftener  harassing  Doctor  Rochecliffe  with  questions 
about  the  possibility  of  escape,  which  the  good  man 
finding  himself  unable  to  answer,  secured  his  leisure 
against  royal  importunity,  by  retreating  into  the  va- 
rious unexplored  recesses  of  the  Lodge,  known  per- 
haps only  to  himself  who  had  been  for  nearly  a  score 
of  years  employed  in  writing  the  Wonders  of  Wood- 
■tock. 

It  chanced  on  the  fourth  day.  that  some  trifling  cir- 
cumstance had  called  the  knignt  abroad ;  and  he  had 
left  the  young  Scotsman,  now  familiar  in  the  family, 
along  with  Alice,  in  the  parlour  of  Victor  Lee.  Thus 
.  situs t^  he  thought  the  time  not  unpropitious  for  en- 
tering upon  a  strain  of  gallantry,  of  a  kind  which 
might  be  called  experimental,  such  as  is  practised  by 
the  Groats  in  skirmishing,  when  they  keep  bridle  in 
hand,  ready  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  canter  off  with- 
out coming  to  close  quarters,  as  circumstances  may 
Teoommend.  After  using  for  nearly  ten  minutes  a  sort 
of  metaphysical  jargon,  which  might,  according  to 
Alice's  pleasure,  nave  been  interpreted  either  into  gal- 
Isntry.  or  the  language  of  senous  pretension,  and 
when  he  supposed  her  engaged  in  fathoming  his  mean- 
ing, he  had  the  mortification  to  find-  by  a  single  and 
bnef  question,  that  he  had  been  totally  unattended  to, 
and  that  Alice  was  thinking  on  any  thing  at  the  mo- 
ment rather  than  the  sense  of  what  he  had  been  say- 
ing. She  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  what  it  was 
o'clock,  and  this  with  an  air  of  real  curiosity  concem- 
iiM;  the  lapse  of  tiraci  which  put  coquetry  wholly  out 
ofthe  question. 

"  I  will  go  look  at  the  sun-dial,  Mistress  Alice," 
said  the  gallant,  rising  And  colouring,  through  a 
sense  of  the  contempt  with  which  he  thought  himself 
treated. 

"  Vou  will  do  me  a  pleasure,  Master  Kerneguy," 
said  Alice,  without  the  least  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dignation she  had  excited. 

Master  Louis  Kemeguv  left  the  room  accordingly, 
not,  however,  to  procure  the  information  required,  out 
to  vent  his  anger  and  mortification,  and  to  swear, 
with  more  senous  purpose  than  he  had  dared  to  do 
before,  that  Alice  should  rue  her  insolence.  Good- 
natured  as  he  was,  he  was  still  a  prince,  unaccus- 
tomed to  cjniradtction,  far  less  to  contempt,  and  his 
aelf-oride  felt,  for  the  moment,  wounded  to  the 
quick.  With  a  hasty  step  he  plunged  into  the  Chase, 
only  remembering  his  own  safety  so  far  as  to  chtioso 
the  deeper  and  sequestered  avenues,  where,  walking 
on  with  the  speedy  and  active  step,  which  his  reco- 
very from  fatigue  now  permitted  him  to  exercise 
according  to  his  wont,  he  solaced  his  angry  purposes, 
by  devLiing  schemes  of  revenge  on  the  insolent  coun- 
ty coquette^  from  which  no  consideration  of  hospita- 
lity was  in  future  to  have  weight  enough  to  save  her. 

The  irritated  gallant  passed 

**TlM  dialfton,  scad  and  ffiwo,'* 

without  deigning  to  ask  it  a  single  question;  nor 
could  it  have  satisfied  his  cariosity  if  he  had,  for  no 
sun  happened  to  shine  at  the  moment.  He  then 
hastened  forward,  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  and 
assuming  a  stoopmg  and  slouching  gait,  which  dimi- 
nished his  apparent  height.  He  was  soon  involved 
in  the  deep  and  dim  allevs  of  the  wood,  into  which 
he  had  insensibly  plunged  himself,  and  was  traversing 
It  at  a  f^rent  rate,  without  having  any  distinct  idea  in 
what  direction  he  was  going,  when  suddenly  his 
course  was  arrested,  first  by  a  loud  halloo,  and  then  by 


a  summons  to  sCaiid,  aooompanied  by  what  wumd 
still  more  startling  and  extraordinary,  the  toockafi 
cane  upon  his  shoulder,  impoasd  in  a  goudrhuDrani 
but  somewhat  imperious  manner. 

There  were  few  symptoms  of  recogoitioD  wtiA 
would  have  been  weTcome  at  this  moment;  but  da 
appearance  of  the  person  who  had  ^us  maltoi  )m 
course,  was  least  of  all  that  he  coiikl  have  antiqpMBd 
as  timely  or  agreeable.  When  he  turned,  od  recaf 
ing  the  signal,  he  beheld  himself  close  to  a  fooai 
man,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  well  made  ia  joiot  m 
limb,  but  the  gravity  or  whose  apparel,  altbn^ 
handsr>me  and  gentlemanlike^  and  asortofpicciaM 
in  his  habit,  from  the  cleanness  and  stifiaesiof  la 
band  to  the.  unsullied  purity  of  his  Spanisk-leitW 
shoes,  bespoke  a  love  of  order  which  was  ^oreptt 
impoverished  and  vanquished  cavaliers,  and  proper » 
the  habits  of  those  of  the  victorious  party,  who  odd 
aflford  to  dress  themselves  handsomely;  aodidiw 
rule— that  is,  such  as  regarded  the  higher  and  mn 
respectable  classes— enjoined  decency  and  sobiiAjd 
garb  and  deportmen  L  There  was  yet  anodier  wipt 
against  the  Prince  in  the  scale,  and  one  still  idm 
cnaracteiistic  of  the  inequality  in  the  oompuia^ 
under  which  he  seemed  to  labour.  There  wassucnfdk 
in  the  muscular  form  of  the  stranger  who  had  bn^ 
him  to  this  involuntary  parley,  authority  and  w 
minatbn  in  his  brow,  a  long  rapier  on  the  left,  ladi 
poniard  or  dagger  on  the  right  side  of  his  belt,  ladi 
pair  of  pistols  stuck  into  it,  which  would  have  bets 
sufiicient  to  give  the  unknown  the  advantagB^CLoM 
Kerneguy  having  no  weapon  but  hisswonifUteshad 
his  personal  strength  approached  nearer  iiiaD  u  dd 
to  that  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  thus  saddeolf 
stopped. 

Bitterly  regretting  the  though tkas  fit  of  ptsam 
that  brought  nim  into  his  present  situation,  but  ap^ 
cially  the  want  of  the  pistols  he  had  left  bebiod,  IM 
which  do  so  much  to  place  bodily  strength  and  #eik> 
ness  upon  an  equal  footing,  Charlea  yet  availed  bn- 
self  of  the  courage  and  presence  of^  mind,  in  wbkb 
few  of  his  unfortunate  family  had  for  cenuiiies  ben 
deficient.  He  stood  firm  and  without'  motioa,  bii 
cloak  still  wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  bis  iaoe^  id 

g've  time  for  explanation,  in  case  lie  was  oiitikM 
T  some  other  person. 

This  coolness  produced  its  effect;  for  the  odtf 
party  said,  with  doubt  and  surprise  on  his  part,  **)<»• 
Celine  Joliffe.  is  it  not  7— If  I  know  not  Jocelioe  J** 
lif)e,  I  should  at  least  know  my  own  cIoaL" 

"I  am  not  Joceline  Jolifle,  as  you  mav  see,  lii^" 
said  Kerneguy,  calmly,  drawing  himselt  erect  le 
show  the  dinerence  of  size,  and  dropping  die  doik 
from  his  face  and  person. 

"Indeed !"  replied  the  stranger,  in  auiprise;  "tbem 
Sir  Unknown,^  I  have  to  express  my  regret  at  hiTiai 
used  my  cane  in  intimating  that  I  wiahed  yeu  losiopk 
From  tnat  dress,  which  I  certainly  recognise  for  tai 
own,  I  concluded  you  must  be  Joteiine  in  whose  csf' 
tody  I  had  left  my  nabit  at  the  Lodtrc." 

'^If  it  had  been  Joceline,  sir,"  replied  the  stippQsed 
Kerneguy,  with  perfect  composure,  "  methinki  |M 
should  not  have  struck  so  hard." 

The  other  party  was  obviously  confused  by  tha 
steady  calmness  with  which  he  was  encoimtcisi 
The  sense  of  politeness  dictated,  in  the  first  place,  tt 
apoloKY  for  a  mistake,  when  he  thought  he  had  bett 
tolerably  certain  of  the  person.  Master  Cenegv 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  be  punctihous ;  be  bowoi 
gravely,  as  indicating  his  acceptance  of  the  excsii 
offered)  then  turned,  and  walked,  as  he  oonceiM 
towards  the  Lodge ;  though  be  had  traversed  tb 
woods  which  were  cut  with  various  alleys  in  difienrt 
directions,  too  hastily  to  be  certain  of  the  real  com* 
which  he  wished  to  pursue. 

He  was  much  embarrassed  to  find  that  this  did  i4 
get  him  rid  of  the  companion  whom  he  had  thoa*' 
volunrarily  acquired.  Walked  he  slow,  walked  b 
fast,  his  fncnd  in  the  genteel  but  puritanic  habit,  strav 
in  person,  and  well  armed,  as  we  have  described  h* 
seemed  determined  to  keep  him  company,  and,  m 
out  attempting  to  join,  or  enter  into  convcrsaM^ 
never  suffered  nim  to  outstrip  his  surveillance  forwM 
than  two  or  three  yards.    The  Wanderer  mendal  w 
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«!« ;  bat  altboagh  he  was  thenjn  hw  youth,  asaftcr- 
i'ards  in  his  riper  age,  one  of  the  best  walkers  in 
Britain,  the  stranger,  without  advancing  his  pace  to  a 
ui\,  kept  fully  equal  to  hiin,  and  his  persecution  bo- 
anie  so  close  and  constant,  and  inevitable,  that  the 
•ride  and  fear  of  Charles  were  both  alarmed,  and  he 
•cigao  ip  think  that,  whatever  the  danger  might  be  of 
.  singTe-handed  rencontre,  he  would  nevertheless 
lave  a  ber'*3r  bargain  of  this  tall  satellite  if  they 
ettled  the  debate  betwixt  them  in  the  forest,  than 
f  they  drew  near  any  place  of  habitation,  where 
he  man  in  authority  was  likely  to  find  friends  and 
oncurrence. 

Betwixt  anxiety,  therefore,  vexation,  and  anger, 
/harles  faced  suddenly  round  on 'his  pursuer,  as  tncy 
eached  a  small  narrow  glade,  which  led  to  the  little 
Qcadow  over  which  presided  the  King's  Oak,  the  rag- 
:ed  and  scathed  branches  and  gigantic  trunk  of  which 
>nned  a  vista  to  the  little  wila  avenue. 

"  Sir,"  aAid  he  to  iiis  pursuer^  "  you  have  already 
•een  guilty  of  OQe  piece  of  impertinence  towards  me. 
Tou  nave  apologixed ;  and  knowing  no  reason  why 
ou  sliould  distinguish  me  as  an  object  of  incivility,  I 
Ave  accepted  your  excuse  without  scruple.  Is  there 
oy  thing  remains  to  be  settled  betwixt  us,  which 
auses  you  to  follow  me  in  this  manner?  If  so,  I 
hall  be  glad  to  make  it  a  siibject  of  explanation  or 
atisfaction,  as  the  case  may  admit  of.  I  think  you  can 
•we  me  no  malice;  for  I  never  saw  you  before  to  my 
:nowledge.  If  you  can  give  any  good  reason  for 
sking  it,  I  am  willing  to  render  you  personal  satis- 
iction.  If  yofir  purpose  in  merely  impertinent  cu- 
iosity,  I  let  yon  know  that  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to 
e  doRged  in  ray  private  walks  by  any  one." 

**  When  I  recc^ise  my  own  cloak  on  another  man^s 
boulders,"  replied  the  It  ranger,  dryly,  ''methinks  I 
aye  a  natural  right  to  follow,  and  see  what  becomes 
f  it;  for  know,  sir,  though  I  have  been  mistaken  as 
y  the  wearer,  yet  I  am  confident  I  had  as  good  a 
ight  to  stretch  my  caue  across  the  cloak  you  are 
luffled  in.  as  ever  had  any  one  to  brush  his  own  gar- 
lenta.  It,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  friends,  I  must  ask, 
>r  instance,  how  you  came  by  that  cloak,  and  where 
ou  are  going  with  iti  I  shall  ollierwisc  make  bold 
>  stop  you,  as  one  who  haa  sufficient  commission  to 

0  80.^' 

Ob,  unhappy  cloak,  thought  the  Wanderer,  ay,  and 
irice  unhappy  tho  idle  fancy  that  sent  me  here  with 

wrapped  around  my  nose,  to  pick  quarrels  and  at- 
-act  observation,  when  quiet  and  secrecy  were  pecu- 
arty  esseuiial  to  my  safety  ! 

**  li  you  will  allow  me  to  guess,  sir,"  continued  the 
traoffer,  who  was  no  other  than  Markham  Everard, 

1  wul  convince  you,  that  you  are  better  known  than 
ou  Chink  for." 

Now,  Heaven  forbid  i  prayed  the  party  addressed, 
i^  silence,  but  with  as  much  devotion  as  ever  he  ap- 
Lied  to  a  pray^  in  his  life.  Yet  even  in  this  moment 
f  extreme  urgency,  his  courage  and  composure  did 
ot  £ul  i  and  he  recollected  it  was  of  the  utmost  im* 
ortance  not  to  seem  startled,  and  to  answer  so  as,  if 
oaaible,  to  lead  the  dangerous  companion  with  whom 
e  had  met,  to  confess  the  extent  of  his  actual 
nowledge  or  suspicions  concerning  him. 
*^1{  you  know  me,  sir,"  he  said,  and  are  agentle- 
lan,  as  yotnr  appearance  promises,  you  cannot  be  at 
loss  to  discover  to  what  accident  you  must  attri- 
jto  my  wearing  ^ese  clothes,  which  you  say  are 
jyra." 

"  Oh,  sir."  replied  Colonel  Everard,  his  Wrath  in  no 
>rt  turned  away  by  the  mildness  of  the  stranger's 
Qswer,  "  we  have  learned  our  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
ad  we  know  for  what  purposes  young  men  of  qualitv 
avel  in  disguise— we  know  that  even  female  attire  is 
isorted  to  on  certain  occasions— We  have  heard  of 
ertumnus  and  Pomona." 

The  Monarch,  as  he  weighed  these  words,  again 
tered  a  devout  prayer,  that  this  ill-looking  atfair 
if>:ht  have  no  deeper  loot  than  the  jealousy  of  some 
Unirer  of  Alice  Lee,  promising  to  nimaelf,  that,  de- 
btee as  he  was  to  the  fair  sex,  he  would  make  no 
:ruple  of  renouncing  tho  fairest  of  Kve's  daughters 
k  order  to  get  out  of  the  present  dilemm^i. 
"Sir,"  he  sakl,  **you  seem  to  *be  a  gentleman.    I 
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have  no  objection  to  tell  you  as  such,  that  I  al0o  am 
of  that  class." 

"Or  sonic  what  higher,  perhaps?"  said  Everard, 

"A  gf-ntleman,"  replied  Charles,  "is  a  term  which 
comprehends  all  ranks  entitled  to  armorial  bearings— 
A  duke,  a  lord,  a  prince,  is  no  more  than  agcntlcmaili 
and  if  in  misfortune,  as  I  am,  he  may  be  glad  if  that 
general  term  of  courtesy  is  allowed  him." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Evt  rard,  "  I  have  no  purpose  to  en- 
trap you  to  any  acknowledgment  fatal  to  your  own 
safety.  Nor  do  I  hold  it  my  business  to  be  active  in 
(he  arrest  of  private  individuals,  whose  perverted 
sense  of  national  duty  may  have  led  them  into  errors, 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  punished  by  candid  men.  But 
if  those  who  have  brought  civil  war  and  disturbance 
into  their  native  country,  proceed  to  carry  dishonour 
and  disgrace  into  the  Sosom  of  families— if  they  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  their  private  debaucheries  to  the 
injury  of  the  hospitable  roofs  which  afford  them  re- 
fuge from  the  consequences  of  their  public  crimes,  » 
do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  we  shall  bear  it  with 
patience  ?" 

'/  If  it  is  your  purpose  to  quarrel  with  mc,"  said  the 
Prince,  "speak it  out  at  once  like  a  gentleman..  You 
have  the  advantage^  no  doubt,  of  arms,  but  it  is  not 
that  odds  which  will  induce  me  to  fly  from  a  single 
man.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  disposed  to  hear 
reason,  I  tell  you  in  calm  words,  that  I  neither  sus- 
pect the  offence  to  which  you  allude,  nor  comprehend 

'     you  give  me  the  title  of  my  lord. 

ou  deny,  then,  being  the  Lord  Wilmot?"  said 
Everard. 

"  I  may  do  so  most  safely,"  said  the  Prince. 

"PerJiaps  you  rather  style  yourself  Ear!  of  Roches- 
ter? We  heard  that  the  issuing  of  some  such  patent 
by  the  King  of  Scots  was  a  step  which  your  ambition 
proposed.*'^ 

"  Neither  lord  nor  earl  am  I,  as  sure  as  I  have  a 
Christian  eoul  to  be  saved.*  My  name  is" 

"  Do  not  degrade  yourself  by  unnecessary  false- 
hood, my  lord ;  and, that  to  a  single  man,  wno,  I  pro- 
mise you.  will  not  invoke  public  justice  to  assist  his 
own  good  sword,  should  he  see  cause  to  use  it.  Can 
you  look  at  that  ring,  and  deny  that  you  are  Lord 
Wilmot?" 

He  handed  to  the  disguised  Prince  a  ring  which  he 
took  from  his  purse,  and  his  onponcnt  instantly  knew 
it  for  the  same  he  had  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher 
at  the  foimtain,  obeying  only,  though  imprudently, 
the  gallantry  of  the  ir.omont,  in  giving  a  pretty  gem 
to  a  handsome  girl,  whom  he  had  accidentally  fright- 
ened." 

'*  I  know  the  ring,"  he  said ;  "  it  has  been  in  my 
possession.   How  it  should  prove  me  to  be  Lord  Wil- 
mot, I  cannot  conceive ;  and  beg  to  say,  it  bears  false   ^ 
witness  against  me."     ,  • 

"You  snail  see  the  evidence,"  answered  Everard; 
and  resuming  the  ring,  hepressed  a  spring  inscniously 
contrived  in  the  collet  oi  the  setting,  on  which  the 
stone  flew  back,  ^nnd  showed  within  it  the  cipher  of 
Lord  Wilmot  beautifully  engraved  in  miniature,  with 
a  coronet.— "What  say  j'ou  now,  sir?" 

"That  probcbilities  are  no  proofs,"  said  the  Prince; 
"there  is  nothing  here  save  what  can  be  easily  ac- 
counted for.  I  am  the  son  of  a  Scottish  nobleman, 
>K^ho  was  mortally  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at 
Worcester  fight.  When  he  look  leave,  and  bid  me 
fly,  he  gave  me  the  few  valuables  he  possessed,  and 
that  among  others.  I  have  heard  him  talk  of  having 
changed  rings  with  Lord  Wilmot,  on  some  occasion 
in  Scotland,  hut  I  never  knew  the  trick  of  the  gem 
which  you  have  shown  me," 

In  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  Charles  spoke 
very  truly ;  nor  would  he  have  parted  with  it  in  the 
way  he  did,  had  he  suspected  it  would"  be  easily  re- 
cognised.   He  proceeded  after  a  minute's  pause:— 


Once  more,  sir,— I  have*  told  you  much  that  con- 
cerns my  safety— if  you  are  generous,  you  will  let  mn 
pass,  and  I  may  do  you  on  some  future  day  as  good 
service.  If  you  mean  to  arrest  me,  you  must  do  so 
here,  and  at  your  own  peril,  for  I  will  neither  walk 
farther  your  way,  nor  permit  you  to  dog  me  on  mine. 
If  you  let  me  pass,  I  will  thank  you— If  noL  take  to 
your  weapon.''  .^. 
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"  Youne  Rcntleroan,"  said  Colonel  Everard, "  whe- 
ther you  be  actually  the  gay  young  nobleman  for 
whom  I  took  )'ou,  you  have  made  me  uncertain ;  but, 
intimate  as  you  say  your  family  has  been  with  him,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  you  are  proficient  in  the  school 
of  debauchery,  of  which  Wilmot  and  Villiers  are  pro- 
fessors, and  their  hopeful  Master  a  graduated  student. 
Your  conduct  at  Woodstock,  where  you  have  re- 
warded the  hospitality  of  the 'family  by  meditating 
the  most  deadly  wound  to  their  honour,  has  proved 
you  too  apt  a  scholar  in  such  an  academy.  I  in- 
tended only  to  warn  yon  on  this  subject— it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  I  add  chastisement  to  admonition." 

"Warn  me,  sir!"  said  the  Prince,  indignantly, 
*'and  chastisement!  This  is  presuming  more  on 
my  patience  than  is  consistent  with  your  own  safety 
—Draw,  sir."— So  saying,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword. 

'*M/  relionon,"  said  Everard,  **  forbids  me  to  be 
rash  m  shedding  blood— Go  home,  sir— be  wise- 
consult  the  dictates  of  honour  as  well  as  prudence. 
Respect  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Lee,  and  know 
there  is  one  nearly  allied  to  it,  by  whom  your  mo- 
tions will  bo  called  to  severe  account." 

"  Ah'o !"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "I  see 
the  whole  matter  now— we  have  our  roundheaded 
Colonel,  our  puritan  cousin,  before  us— the  man  of 
texts  and  morals,  whoQi  Alice.  Lee  laughs  at  so 
heartiljr.  If  your  religion,  sir,  prevents  you  from  giv- 
ing satisfaction,  it  should  prevent  you  from  offenng 
insult  to  a  person  of  honour." 

The      -^       '^   -• 
mutui 

ins  the  advantage  tie  could  have  ot)taine(l  by 

of  his  fire-arms.  A  thrust  of  the  arm,  or'a  slip  of  the 
foot,  might,  at  the  moment,  have  changed  the  desti- 
nies of  Britain,  when  the  arrival  of  a  thiird  party  broke 
off  the  combat. 


It  to  a  ^rson  ot  nonour. ' 
tie  passions  of  both  were  now  fullv  up— they  drew 
ually,  and  began  to  fight,  the  Colonel  relinquish- 
the  advantage  He  could  have  obtained  by  the  use 
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Thb  combatants  whom'  we  left  engaged  at  the  end 
of  the  Isdi  chapter,  made  mutual  passes  at  each  other 
with  apparently  equal  skill  and  courag&  Charles  had 
been  too  often  in  action,  and  too  long  a  party  as  well 
as  a  victim  to  civil  war,  to  find  anV  thing  new  or 
surprising  in  beingobliged  to  defend  nimself  with  his 
own  hands;  and  Everard  had  been  distinguished,  as 
well  for  his  personal  bravery,  as  for  the  other  pro- 
perties of  a  commander.  But  the  arrival  of  a  third 
party  prevented  the  tragic  conclusion  of  a  combat,  in 
which  the  success  of  either  party  must  have  given 
him  much  cause  for  regretting  his  victory. 

It  was  the  old  knight  himself,  who  arrived,  mounted 
upon  a  forest  pony,  for  iheNvar  and  seoucstration  had 
left  him  no  steed  of  a  more  dignified  description.  I|e 
thrust  himself  between  the  combatants,  and  com- 
manded them  on  their  lives  to  hold.  So  soon  as  a 
glance  from  one  to  the  other  had  ascertained  to  him 
whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  demanded,  "Whether 
the  devils  of  Woodstock  whom  folk  talked  about  had 
got  possession  of  them  both,  that  they  were  tilting  at 
each  other  within  the  verge  of  the  royal  liberties  1— 
Let  me  tell  both  of  you,'  he  said,  ."  that  while  old 
Henry  Lee  is  at  Woodstock,  the  immunities  of  the 
Park  shall  be  maintained  as  much  as  if  the  King 
were  still  on  the  throne.  None,  shall  fight  duellos 
here,  excepting  the  stags  in  their  season.  Put  up, 
bot^  of  you,  or  I  shall  lug  out  as  thirdsman,  and 
prove  perhaps  the  worst  devil  of  the  three!— As  Will 
says— 

'  I'll  lo  mini  foo  find  your  toutinf-irom, 

Tliat  you  aiioll  think  the  devil  ho*  oome  fttmi  hell.'  '* 

1*he  combatants  desisted  from  their  encounter,  but 
stood  looking  at  each  other  sullenly,  as  men  do  jn 
£uch  a  situs aon,  e^ich  unwilling  to  seem  to  desire 
licace  more  than  the  other,  and  averse  therefore  to  be 
ihe  first  to  sheathe  his  sword. 

"Return  your  weapons,  gentlemen  upon  the  spot," 
paid  the  knight  still  mnre  peremptoVily ;  "one  and 
u»th  of  yon.  or  you  will  have  something  to  do  with 
*fCt  I  promise  yoo.   You  may  be  thankful  times  are 


Changed.  I  have  known  them  such,  that  yoor  iai»- 
lence  might  have  cost  each  of  you  your  right  hand, if 
not  redeemed  with  a  round  sum  of  money.— Nepwt, 
if  you  do  not  mean  to  alienate  me  for  ever,  I  ooo- 
mand  you  to  put  up.— Master  Kemeguy,  you  are  nr 
guest.  I  reauest  of  you  not  to  do  me  the  innhof  rb 
maining  with  vour  sword  drawi^  where  it  is  m;  daij 
to  see  peace  oSsejred." 

,"I  obey  you,  Sir  Heniv,"  said  the  King,  sfaeatisi^ 
his  rapier— "I  hardly  indeed  know  wherefore  I  ws 
assaulted  by  this  gentleman.  I  assure  yoo,  aoae 
respects  the  King^s  person  or  privileges  more  tlun 
myself— though  the  devotion  ■  somewhat  oot  ^ 
fashion." 

"  We  may  find  a  place  to  meet,  sir,"  replied  EvennL 
"where  neither  the  royal  person  nor  privile^cn 
be  offended." 

"  Faith,  very  hardly,  sir/*  said  Charln,  oaiUe  to 
suppress  the  rising  lest— *^  I  mean,  the  King  batM 
few  followers  that  the  loss  of  the  feast  of  them  Bub 
be  some  small  damage  to  him ;  bat,  risking  all  inn 
I  will  meht  you  wherever  there  is  fiur  field  m-anv 
cavalier  to  get  ofiT  in  safety,  if  he  has  the  Idol  is 
fight." 

Sir  Henry  Lee's  first  idea  had  been  fixed  npaa  tk 
insult  offfered  to  the  royal  demesne :  ht  now  bepi 
to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  safety  of  his  «»> 
man,  and  of  the  >x>ung  royalist,  as  he  deemed  hioi 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I must  insist  on  tbisbaR- 
ness  being  put  to  a  final  end.  Nephew  Maikhna, 
is  this  your  return  for  my  condescension  ia  oonODi 
back  to  Woodstock  on  your  warrant,  that  yoAAatk 
take  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  throat  of  mjgaeaT 

"If  you  knew  his  purpose  as  well  as  I  ao,"—ftii 
Mark  ham,  and  then  paused,  conscious  that  ne  laighi 
only  incense  his  uncle  without  convincinx  him, » 
any  thing  he  might  say  of  Kem^niy's  adoFenciift 
Alice  was  likely  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  jealuaB»- 
picions— he  looKed  on  the  ground,  tberefine^  aodvai 
silent 

"And  you,  Master  Keroeguy,'*  Baid  Sir  Hot. 
"can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  ytmseck^Uw 
the  life  of  this  voung  man,  in  whom,  though  anba> 
pily  forgetful  of  his  loyalty  and  duty,  I  must  yet  Isi 
some  interest,  as  my  nephew  by  aflanity  7*' 

"I  was  not  aware  the  gentleman  eflJDfetf  ttd 
honour,  which  certainly  would  have  protected  hm 
from  my  sword,"  answered  Kemeguy.  "B«'*5 
guanrel  is  his ;  nor  can  I  tell  any  reason  why  hefini 
It  upon  me,  unless  it  were  the  ddlerenoe  of  onrpolu- 
cal  opinions." 

"You  know  the  contrary,"  said  Everaid;  fm 
know  that  I  told  you  you  wero  safe  from  im  e*  * 
fugitive  royalist— and  your  last  words  showeo  w 
were  at  no  loss  to  guess  my  connexion  wiib  sb 
Henry.  That,  indeed,  is  of  little  conseqooiee.  I 
should  debase  myself  did  I  use  the  relationship  u  i 
means  of  protecUon  from  you,  or  any  one." 

As  they  thus  disputed,  neither  choosing  to  apfiiw 
the  real  cause  of  quarrel.  Sir  Henry  looked  from  w 
one  to  the  Other}  with  a  peace-malung  ooanteoiM^ 
exclaiming— 

— *' '  Why,  what  an  intilcata  fmpeaeh  ti  thii? 
1  think  yoQ  both  liave  drank  of  Cirea'aeqi.' 

Come,  my  young  masters,  allow  an  old  man  to  » 
diate  hetween  you.  I  am  not  shortsighted  id  » 
matters— The  mother  of  mischief  is  no  bigger  tfatf 
a  gnat's  wing;  and  1  have  known  fiAymstaooesa 
my  own  day,  when,  as  Will  says — 

'Gallant*  hare  been  confhmted  haidBy, 
In  aingie  opp«)irition,  hood  to  liaod,* 

in  which,  after  the  field  was  foujdbt.  no  one  cooMj 
member  the  cause  of  quarreL^Tusfa  t  a  small  tw 
will'do it— the  taking  of  the  wall— or  the  geotfeiv 
of  the  shoulder  in  passing  each  other;  or  a  hasty  «n 
or  a  misconceived  gesture— Come^  mrget  yoor  ea* 
of  quarrel,  be  what  it  will— you  have  had  J0 
breathing,  and  thou{^  you  put  up  your  rapifls  » 
bloodied,  that  was  no  default  of  yours,  but  byoo» 
mand  or  your  elder,  and  one  who  haa  right  toia 
authority.  In  Malta,  where  the  duello  is  puiKtiliaii? 
well  understood,  the  persons  engaged  in  a  faS> 
combat  are  bound  to  halt  on  the  oommaDdofi 
knight,  or  'pnest,  or  lady,  and  ihe  qiurral  so  ai^ 
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npted  ia  held  as  honourably  terminated,  and  may 
not  be  revived.— Nephew,  it  is,  ,1  think,  iuipQssibIc 
that  you  can  nourisK  spleen  against  this  young  gen- 
tleman for  having  fought  for  his  king.  Hear  my 
honest  proposal  Marknam—Tou  know  I  bear  no 
malicK,  though  1  have  some  reason  to  be  ofiUided 
with  you— Give  the  young  man  your  hand  in  friend- 
ship, and  we  will  back  to  the  Lodge,  all  three 
to0stber,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sack  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliBtiou." 

Markham  Everard  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
this  approach  towards  kindness  on  his  uncle's  part.' 
He  suspected,  indeed,  what  was  partly  the  truth,  that 
it  was  not  entirely  from  reviving  good-will,  but  also, 
that  his  uncle  thought,  by  such  attention,  to  secure 
his  neudnrity  at  least,  if  not  his  sssistance,  for  the 
safety  of  the  fugitive  royalist.  He  was  sensible  that 
ke  was  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  and  that 
be  n)ignt  incur  the  suspicions  of  his  own  party,  for 
holding  intercourse  even  with  a  near  relation,  who 
harboured  such  jsucets.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth  had  been 
of  sufficient  importance  to  outweigh  whatever  envy 
iiiight  urge  on  that  topic.  Indeed,  although  the  Civil 
War  had  divided  families  much,  and  in  many  various 
ways,  yet  when  it  seemed  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the 
republicans,  the  rage  of  political  hatred  began  to  re- 
ientf  and  the  ancient  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship 

S^med  at  least  a  part  of  their  former  influence, 
^any  reunions  were  formed;  and  those  who,  like 
Kverard,  adhered  to  the  conquering  party,  often  ex- 
erted themaelves  for  the  protection  of  their  deserted 
relatives. 

As  these  things  rushed  through  his  mind,  accom- 
panied with  the  prospect  of  a  renewed  intercourse  with 
Alice  Lc(3,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
protect  her  against  every  chance,  either  of  injury  or 
insult,  be  held  out  his  hand  to  the  supposed  Scottish 
page,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "That,  for  his  part  he 
was  very  ready  to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  or  rather, 
to  consider  it  as  arismg  out  of  a  misapprehension,  and 
to  offer  Master  Kemeguy  such  friendship  as  might 
exist  between  honourable  men,  who  haa  embraced 
ditlerent  sides  in  politics." 

Unable  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  personal  disnity, 
which  prudence  recommended  to  him  to  forget,Xoui8 
Kemeguy  in  return  bowed  low,  but  without  accepting 
£verard  s  proflered  hand. 

"  He  had  no  occasion,*'  he  said,  **  to  make  any  ex- 
ertions to  forget  the  cause  of  quarrel,  for  he  had  never 
been  able  to  comprehend  it ;  but  as  he  had  not  shunned 
the  gentleman's  resentment,  so  he  was  now  willing,  to 
embrace  and  return  any  degree  of  his  favour,  with 
which  he  roi^ht  be  pleasKxi  to  honour  him." 

EvtTard  withdrew  his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  bowed 
ill  return  to  the  salutation  of  the  page,  whose  stili're- 
oeiDtion  of  his  advances  he  imputed  to  the  proud  pet- 
tish disposition  of  a  Scotch  boy,  trained  up  in  extra- 
vagant ideas  of  family  consc^quence  and  personal 
toiportance,  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  world 
had  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  dispel. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  delighted  with  the  termination  of 
the  quarrel,  which  he  supposed  to  be  in  dce]>  deference 
to  his  own  authoriijr,  and  not  displeased  with  the  op- 
portunity of  renewing  somo  acquaintance  with  his 
nephew,  who  had,  notwithstanding  his  political  de- 
mcritsi,  a  warm.cr  interest  in  his  affections  than  he 
was,  perhaps,  himself  aware  of,  said,  iu  a  tone  of  con- 
aolaiion,  *' Never  be  roortifiod,  young  gentleman.  I 
prote£:t  It  went  to  my  heart  to  part  you,  when  I  saw 
Tou  stretching  yourselves  so  handsomely,  and  in  fair 
love  of  honour,  without  any  malicious  or  bloodthirsty 
thoughts.  I  promise  you,  had  it  not  been  for  my  duty 
as  Ranker  here,  and  sworn  to  the  office.  I  would 
rather  have  been  your  umpire  than  your  ninderance.— 
But  a  finiehed  quorrel  is  a  forgotten  quarrel ;  and  your 
lilting;  should  have  no  fin-ther  consequence  excepting 
the  appetite  it  may  have  given  you." 

So  saying,  he  urged  forward  his  pony,  and  moved 
in  triumpii  towards  the  Lodge  by  the  nearest  alley. 
EI  is  feet  almost  touching  the  ground,  the  ball  of  his 
toejuPt  resimpin  thestimip.— the  tor«part  of  the  thigh 
i>ruuKht  round  to  the  saddle,— tiio  lioels  (urncel  oui- 
■rards,  and  sunk  as  much  af>  possibles— his  hody  pre- 
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cisely  ereci^— the  reins  properly  and  systematically 
divided  in  his  left  hand,  his  rittht  holding  a  riding-rod 
diagonally  pointed  towards  the  horse's  left  ear,74>e 
seemed  a  champion  of  the  menage,  fit  to  have  reined 
Bucephalus  himwlf.  His  youthful  companions,  who 
attended  on  cither  hand  like  equerries,  could  scarce 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  completely  adjusted  and  s]fB- 
tematic  posture  of  the  rider,  contra*ted  with  the  wild 
and  diminutive  appearance  of  the  pony,  with  its  shaggy 
coat,  end  long  tail  and  mane,  and  its  keen  eyes  mn- 
linif  like  red  coals  from  amongst  the  mass  or  hair 
which  fell  over  its  small  countenance.  If  the  reader 
has  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  book  on  horsemanship, 
{$plendida  mole*  t)  he  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
figure  of  the  good  knight,  if  he  can  conceive  such  a 
figure  as  one  of  the  cavaliers  there  r^resented,  seated, 
in  all  the  graces  of  his  art,  on  a  Welsh  or  Exmoor 
pony,  in  its  native  savage  state,  without  grooming  or 
discipline  of  any  kind ;  the  ridicule  being  fneatly  en- 
hanced by  the  disproportion  of  size  betwixt  the  animal 
and  its  rider. 

Perhaps  the  knight  saw  their  wonder,  for  the  first 
words  he  said  after  they  left  the  ground  were,  "Pixie, 
though  small,  is  mettlesome,  gentlemen,"  (here  he 
contrived  that  Pixie  should  himself  corroborate  the 
assertion,  by  executing  a  gambade,)—**  he  is  dimi- 
nutive, but  full  of  spirit ;— indeed,  save  that  I  am  some- 
what too  large  for  an  elfin  horseman."  (the  knight 
was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,)  "  I  should  remind  ,my- 
sel£  when  I  mount  him,  of  the  JPairy  King,  as  described 
by  Mike  Drayton  :— 

'  HiiMeir  he  on  an  earwif  nt. 
Yet  icarce  upon  hi*  back  couM  ft^ 
80  oft  and  hiffli  he  did  curvet. 

Ere  heTiiBiMlfdidwttle. 
Re  made  him  •top,  and  turn,  and  tMnad. 
T»  ftailop,  and  to  trot  the  round. 
He  tcarce  could  itand  on  any  grouad, 

He  wai  M  full  of  mettle'  ** 

"My  old  friend.  Pixie  1"  said  Everard,  stroking  the 

Eony's  neck,  "  I  am  glad  that  he  has  survived  all  these 
ustlinir  days^Pixie  must  be  above  twenty  years  old, 
Sir  Henry  f»  ..       „ 

"Above  twenty  years,  certainly.  Yes,  nephew 
Markham,  war  is  a  whiriwind  in  a  plantation,  which 
only-  spares  what  is  least  worth  leaving.  Old  Pixie 
and  his  old  master  have  survived  many  a  tall  fellow, 
and  many  a  great  horse— neither  of  tnein  good  for 
much  themselves.  Yet,  as  Will  saya,  an  old  man  can 
do  somewhat.    So  Pixie  and  1  still  survive.." 

So  saying,  he  again  contrived  that  Puue  should 
show  some  remnants  of  activity.  . 

"Still  survive?"  said  the  young  Scott,  completing 
the  sentence  which  the  good  knight  had  left  unfinished 
—"ay,  still  n:r\'ive, 

'  To  wi tch  the  world  with  noble  honeoiaaship.* " 

Everard  coloured,  for  he  felt  the  irony;  but  not  so 
his  uncle,  whose  simple  vanity  never  permitted  him  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  compliment.. 

"Are  you  advised  of  that 7^*  he  said.  *  In  Kmg 
James's  time,  indeed.  I  have  appeared  in  the  tuiyard, 
and  there  you  might  have  said— 

'  You  saw  young  Hanr  with  hii  beaTcrap.* 

As  to  seeing  old  Harry,  why" Hero  the  knight 

paused,  andlooked  as  a  oashful  man  in  labour  of  a  pun  , 
— "  As  to  old  Harry—  why  you  might  as  well  see  itit 
detil.  You  take  me,  Master  Kerneguy— the  deviK  you 
know,  ismynaracsake— ha— ho— hal— Cousin  Ever- 
ard, I  hope  your  precision  is  not  startled  by  an  intio- 
cent  test  1" 

He  was  so  delighted  with  the  applanse  of  both  his 
companions,that  he  recited  the  whole  of  the  cflebrated 
passage  referred  to,  and  concluded  with  defying  thv 
present  age,  bundle  all  its  wits,  DonnCv  Cowley,  Wal- 
ler, and  the  rest  of  them  together,  to  produce  a  poet  of 
a  tenth  part  of  the  genius  of  old  Will.   . 

"Why,  we  are  said  to  have  one  of  his  descendants 
among   us— Sir  William  D'Avenant,"   sakl  Louis  •• 
Kemeguy :  '^and  many  think  him  as  clever  a  ft'llow.' 

"What!'  exclaimixi  Henry-" Will  D'Avcnari, 
whom  I  knew  in  the  North,  an  oflficer  under  Newcas- 
tle, when  the  Mnrquis  lay  before  Hull?— why,  hcwa^ 
an  honest  cavalier,  and  wrote  pood  doggerel  enoutrh? 
but  how  came  he  akin  to  Will  Shak^pcarr,  I  trow*?" 

"  Why,"  replied  llie  young  Scot,  "by  tue  sur^r  tide 
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of  the  house,  and  after  the  old  fashion,  if  D*Avcnant 
speaks  truth.  It  seems  that  his  mother  was  a  go*)d- 
looking,  laughing,  buxom  mislress  of  an  inn  between 
Stratford  and  London.at  which  WiU  Shakspearc  often 
quartered  as  he  went  down  to  his  native  town;  and  that 
out  of  friendship  and  gossipred.  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
Will  Shakspeare  became  godfather  to  Will  D'Aven- 
ant;  and  not  content  with  this  spiritual  aftinity,  the 
younger  WiU  is  for  establishing  some  claim  to  a  na- 
tural one,  alleging  that  his  mother  was  a  great  admirer 
of  wit,  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  her  complaisance 
for  men  of  genius."*     '  .,       ,      , 

"  Out  upon  the  hound  !"  said  Colonel  Ever*ird ; 
"would  he  purchase  the  reputation  of  descending 
from  poet,  or  from  prince,  at  the  expense  of  his  mo- 
ther's good  fame?— his  nose  ought  to  be  slit." 

"That  would  be  difficult,"  answered  the  disguised 
Prince,' recollecting  the  peculiarity  of  the  bard's  coun- 
tenanoe.t 

"  WiU  D'Avcnant  the  son  of  WiU  Shakspeare  f  said 
the  knight,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  surprise  at 
the  enormity  of  the  pretension ;  "  why,  it  reminds  me, 
of  a  verse  in  the  puppetshow  of  Phaeton,  where  the 
hero  complains  to  his  mother— 

*  Bo<idn,  by  all  the  villife  bora  I'm  ilMun'd  t 
Yo«  the  Suo'i  eon,  you  rueal,  you  be  d-d  \*t 

•  I  never  heard  such  unblushing  assurance  in  my  life  I— 
WUl  D'Avenant  the  son  of  the  brighteet  and  best 
poet  that  ever  was, is,  or  wiU  be!— But  I  crave  your 
pardon,  nephew— Vou,  I  believe,  love  no  stageplays." 
•  "Nay,  I  am  not  altogether  so  precise  as  you  would 
make  me,  uncle.  I  have  loved  tiiem  perhaps  too  well 
in  my  time,  and  now  I  condemn  them  not  altogether, 
or  in  gross,  though  I  approve  not  their  excesses  and 
extravagances.  I  cannot,  even  in  Shakspeare,  but 
■ee  many  things  both  scandalous  to  decency  and  pre- 
judicial to  good  Hfnanners— many  things  which  tend  to 
ridicule  virtue,  or  to  recommend  vice,— at  least  to  mi- 
Ugaie  the  hideousnees  of  its  features.  I  cannot  think 
these  fine  poems  are  a  iiseftil  study,  and  esoecially  for 
the  youth  of  either  sex,  in  which  bloodshed  is  pointed 
out  as  the  chief  occur >ation  of  the  men,  and  intrigue  as 
the  sole  employment  of  the  women." 

In  making  inese observations.  Everard  was  simple 
enough  to  thmk  that  he  was  only  giving  his  uncle  an 
opportunity  of  defending  a  favourite  ooinion,  withopt 
onundin^himby  a  contradiction,  which  was  so  limited 
and  mitigated.  But  here,  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
forgot  how  obstinate  his  uncle  was  in  his  views, 
whether  of  religion,  policy,  or  taste,  and  that  it  would 
be  aa  easy  to  convert  him  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  or  engage  him  to  take  the  abjuration 
oath,  as  to  snake  his  belief  in  Shakspc'are.  There  was 
another  peculiarity  in  the  good  knight's  mode  of  ar- 

Suing,  which  Everard,  being  himself  of  a  plain  and 
ownright  character,  and  one  whose  religious  tenets 
were  in  some  degree  unfavourable  to  the  suppressions 
and  simulations  often  used  in  society,  could  never  per- 
fectly understand.  Sir  Henry,  sensible  of  his  natural 
heat  of  temper,  was  wont  scrupulously  to  guard  against 
ii;  and  would  for  some  time,  when  in  fact  much 
onendcd,  conduct  a  debate  with  all  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  tiU  the  violence  of  his  feelings 
would  rise  so  high  as  to  overcome  and  bear  away  the 
artificial  barriers  opposed  to  it,  and  rush  down  upon 
the  adversary  with  accumulating  wrath.  It  thus 
frequently  happened,  that,  like  a  wily  old  seneral,  he 
retreated  in  the  face  of  his  disputant  m  good  order  and 
by  degrees,  with  so  moderate  a  degree  of  resistance, 
as  to  draw  on  his  antagonist's  pursuit  to  the  spot, 
where,  at  length,  mdking  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack,  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  at  once,  be  sel- 
dom failed  to  confound  the  enemy,  though  he  might 
not  overthrow  him. 

* TliutffOMipinf  tale  ii  to  be  round  in  the  varioram  Shaki- 
,  •  poara.  D'Avenant  did  not  much  mind  throwing  out  hinta  in 
which  he  mcrtficed  hit  mother's  cbaraolbr  to  hii  deaira  ofboiiiff 
hald  a  deeeendant  (Vom  the  admirable  Shakapeare. 

t  D'Avenant  actnally  wanted  th«t  nuae.  th«)  roandatkw  of 
"iny  ajcstofthe  Hay. 

I. We 


hmrve  Uhn  couplet  in  Field inc't  fiircb  of 
BVM^  founded  pn  the  same  claiwJcal  «turyv  As  it  wat  current  m 
Ami  lime  of  ihe  CVimraonwealUi.  it  muiPt  have  reached  the  author 
of  Tom  Jtnes  by  tradition-for  no  one  will  atttpcct  the  preacot 
aatliof  of  making  the  aaacltroniBm. 


It  was  on  this  principle,  therefore,  that,  heann^ 
Ever  ird's  last  observation,  he  disguiaed  nil  an^ 
fefclingsu  j|nd  answered,  with  a  tone  where  politenoi 
was  calied  in  to  keep  guard  upon  passion,  **That  at»- 
doubtedly  the  Presbyterian  gentry  had  given,  throish 
the  whole  of  these  unhappy  times,  such  proofii  of  a 
humble,  unaspiring,  and  unambitious  desire  of  the 
public  good,  as  entitled  them  to  general  crrait  for  the 
sincerity  of  those  very  strong  scruples  which  they  ea- 
tertnin^  against  works,  in  which  the  noblest  spbiI* 
ments  of  religion  and  virtue,— sentiments  vhich 
might  convert  hardened  sinners,  and  be  placed  with 
propriety  in  the  mouths  of  dying  saints  ana  martyrs.- 
nappencxl.  from  the  rudeness  and  coarse  taste  of  the 
times,  to  be  mixed  with  some  broad  jests,  and  aireBir 
matter,  which  lay  not  much  in  the  way,  exctj^ 
of  those  who  painfuUy  sought  such  stuff  out,  thattfacy 
might  use  it  in  villifying  what  was  in  itaelf  dcseiTiin 
of  the  highest  applause.  But  what  he  wished  espe- 
cially to  Know  from  his  nephew  was,  whether  inj of 
those  gifted  men  who  had  expelled  the  learned  wrbo- 
lars  and  deep  divines  of  the  uhurch  of  England  froa 
the  pulpit,  and  now  flourished  in  their  stead,  reofivei 
any  inspiration  from  the  muses,  (if  he  might  uk  m 
profane  a  term  without  offence  to  Colonel  EveraidJ 
or  whether  they  were  not  as  sottisKly  and  bnita!^ 
averse  from  elegant  letters,  as  they  were  fromborai- 
nitv  and  common  sense  T^ 

Colonel  Everard  might  have  guessed,  by  theinMB* 
cal  tone  in  which  this  speech  was  delivered,  what 
storm  was  mustering  within  his  uncle's  bosom— na^ 
he  might  have  conjectured  the  state  of  the  old  knifht^i 
feelings  from  his  emphasis  on  the  word  Colona,  b; 
which  epithet,  as  that  which  most  connected  in 
nephew  with  the  party  he  hated,  he  never  distii- 
guished  Everard,  unless  when  his  wrath  wasrisiog; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  when  disposed  to  been  good 
terms  with  .him,  he  usually  called  him  Kinsman,  or 
Nephew  Markham.  Indeed,  it  was  under  a  partiil 
sense  that  th'j  was  the  case,  and  in  the  hoM  toaee 
his  cousin  Alice,  that  the  Colonel  forbore  making  uy 
answer  to  the  harangue  of  his  uncle,  which  haaooo 
eluded  just  as  the  old  knight  had  aliffhted  at  thedoGi 
of  the  Lodge,  and  was  entering  the  naU,  foDovedbf 
his  two  attendants. 

PhfplKJ  at  the  same  time  made  her  appeanoceii 
the  hall,  and  received  orders  to  bring  sonDe^bei*" 
ra.fi:e"  for  the  gentlemen.  The  Hebe  of  Woodsiock 
failed  not  to  recognise  and  welcome  Everard  bfU 
almost  imperceptible  curtsey;  but  she  didnotieij 
her  interest,  as  she  designed,  when  she  asked  tb 
knight  as  a  question  of  course,  whether  be  com* 
m ended  the  attendance  of  Mistress  Alice.  Asia* 
No,  was  the  decided  reply ;  arid  the  ill-irraed  inter 
ference  seemed  to  increase  his  previoas  irritatioii 
against  Everard  for  his  depreciation  of  Shakseaie. 
"1  would  insist,"— said  Sir  Henry,  resunrng  the  ob- 
noxious subject,  "  were  it  fit  for  a  poor  disbanded 
cavalier  to  use  such  a  phrase  towards  a  coramaDder 
of  the  conquering  army,— upon  knowing  whether  the 
convulsion  which  has  sent  us  saints  and  proph^J 
without  end,  has  not  also  afforded  tis  a  poet  wira 
enough  both  of  gifts  and  grace  to  outshine  poor  old 
Will,  the  oracle  and  klol  of  us  blinded  and  ctroil 
cavaliers  T' 

'"Surely,  sir,"  replied  Colond  Evenini,  "I  know 
verses  written  by  a  friend  of  the  Commonwealth,  aad 
those,  too,  of  a  dramatic  character,  which,  wetftbed 
in  an  impartial  scale,  might  equal  even  the  poetry  tf 
Shakspeare,  and  which  are  free  fiom  the  fustian  aad 
indelicacy  mHth  which  that  great  bard  was  soma* 
times  content  to  feed  the  coarse  appetites  of  hia  ha^ 
barous  audience." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  knight,  keepingdown  hiswran 
with  difficulty.  "  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted  vn 
this  masterpiece  of  poetryl—Bfay  we  ask  the  not 
of  this  distinguished  person  T*  ,  . 

**  It  must  be  Vicars,  or  Widiers,  at  least,"  stM  » 
feigned  page.  .  . 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  Everard,  "nor  DnimiDOodfli 
Hawthomden,  nor  Lord  Stirling  neither.  And  p[ 
the  verses  will  vindicate  what  I  say,  if  you  will  n«M 
allowance  for  indifTerent  recitation,  for  I  am  be^ 
accustomed  to  speak  to  a  battalion  than  to  those  w« 
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love  the  muses.  The  fq:)eaker  is  a  lady  benighted, 
who,  having  lost  her  way  in  a  pathleSa  fon^i,  at  first 
pxpres*»es  herself  agitated  b^  the  supcraatural  fears 
to  which  hersituation  gave  rise.** 

**  A  plav,  too,,  and  written  by  a  roundhead  author  P 
said  Sir  Henry  in  surprise. 

'*A  dramatic  production  at  least,'*  replied  his  ne- 
phew ;  and  began  lo  recite  simply,  but_  with  feeling, 
the  lines  now  so  well  known,  but  which  had  then 
obtained  no  celebrity,  the  fame  of  the  author  resting 
upon  the  basis  rather  of  his  polemical  and  political 
publications  than  on  the  poetry  doomed  in  after  days 
to  support  the  eternal  structure  of  his  immortality. 
*'  *  ThcM  tboufhta  may  startle,  but  will  not  astouad 
Th«  virtuoiM  miixi.  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  atroDriidinf  champion,  Comcienoe.' " 

"Hy  own  opinion,  nephew  Marknam.  my  own 
opinion,"  said  Sir  Henry,  with  a  burst  of  admiration ; 
'*  better  expressed,  but  just  what  1  aaid  when  the 
scoundrelly  roundheads  pretended  to  see  ghosts  at 
Woodstock—Go  on*  1  prithee." 

Everard  proceeded  :— 

"  *  CHi  welcome,  pura-ayed  Faith,  whits-handed  Hope 

Thou  hoverinxaninil,  firt  with  foldoo  winga. 

And  thou  untriemiflh'd  foim  of  Cliaalitjr  I 

I  aec  ye  vioibly,  and  now  believe 

Ttpal  he  the  Buorene  Good,  to  wliem  all  thioft  ill 

Arc  bat  m  klavi^h  officers  of  venfcance, 

Woald  tend  arlisterinf  gvardiao,  if  need  were. 

To  keep  my  Mm  and  honoar  unaMaird.— 

Vaa  I  oeeeleed  or  did  a  aable  cloud, 

Turn  forth  her  aiiver  liaioc  oo  the  iu<ht  1** 

'•  The  rest  has  escaped  me,"  said  the  reciter:  "and 
I  marvel  1  have  been  able  to  remember  so  much." 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  had  ejrpected  some  efibsion 
Tcry  different  from  those  classical  and  beautiful  lines, 
Boon  changed  the  scornful  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, relaxed  his  contorted  upper  lip,  and  stroking 
down  his  beard  with  his  left  hand,  rested  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  upon  his  eyebrow,  in  sign  of  pro- 
found attention.  After  Everard  had  censed  speak- 
ing, the  old  man  sighed  as  at  the  end  of  a  strain  of 
sweet  music.  Htf  then  spoke  in  a  gentler  manner 
than  formerW.       ''* 

"Cousin  Markham,"  he  said,  "these  verses  flow 
sweetly,  and  sounded  in  mvcars  like  the  well-touched 
warbling  of  a  lute.  But  thou  knowest  I  am  some- 
thing slow  of  apprehending  the  full  meaning  of  that 
which  I  hoar  for  the  first  time.  Repeat  me  these 
verses  again,  slowly  and  dehberately;  for  I  always 
love  to  hear  poetry  twice,  the  first  time  for  soundi  and 
the  latter  time  for  senw.*' 

Thus  encouraged,  Kverard  reeited  again  the  lines, 
with  more  haraihood  and  better  eflfect;  the  knight 
distinctly  understanding,  and,  from  his  looks  and 
motions,  highly  applauding  them. 

"Yes I"  ne  broke  out  when  Everard  was  again 
silent— "Yes  I  do  call  that  poetry— though  it  were 
even  written  by  a  Presbyterian,  or  an  Anabaptist 
either.  Ay,  there  were  good  and  righteous  people  to 
be  found  even  amongst  the  offending  towns  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  And  certainly  I  have  heard, 
though  with  little  credence,  (begging  your  pardon, 
couaiD  Everard,)  that  thi^re  are  men  among  you  who 
have«een  the  error  of  their  ways  in  rebelling  against 
the  best  and  kindest  of  rr asters,  and  brining  it  to 
that  pass  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  gang  yet  fiercer 
than  themselves.  Ay,  doubtless  the  gentleness  of 
tfptrit^and  the  purity  of  mind,  which  dictated  those 
beautiful  lines,  has  long  ago  taught  a  man  so  amiable 
to  say,  I  have  sinned,  I  nave  sinned.  Yes,  I  doubt 
not  so  sweet  a  harp  has  been  broken,  even  in  remorse, 
for  the  crimes  he  was  witness  to ;  and  now  he  sits 
drooping  for  the  shame  and  sortow  of  England,— all 
lus  noble  rhymes,  as  Will  says, 

'  Like  aweet  bella  jangled  out  of  tane  and  barafa. ' 

Dost  thoo  not  think  ao,  Master  Kemeguy7  ' 
"  Not  L  Sir  Henry,"  answered  the  page,  somewhat 

maliciously. 
"  What,  dost  not  bdieve  the  author  of  these  lines 

must  needs  be  of  the  better  filci  and  leaning  to  our 

oersuasion  1" 
"I  think,  Sir  Heory,  that  the  poetry  qualifies  the 


author  to  write  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Dame  Poti- 
phar  and  her  recusant  lover:  and  as  for  his  calling— 
that  last  metaphor  of  the  cloud  in  a  black  coi^t  o|r 
cloak,  with  silver  lining,  would  have  dubbed  him  t 
tailor  with  me,  only  that  I  happened  to  know  that  he ij 
a  schoolmaster  by  profession,  and  by  political  opi- 
nions qualified  to  be  Poet  ^aureate  (o  Cromwell;  ibr 
what  Colonel  Everard  has  repeated  with  such  unc- 
tion, is  the  production  of  no  less  celebrated  a  person 
than  John  Milton."    . 

"  John  Milton !"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  in  astonish- 
ment—**What!  John  Milton  the  blasphemous  aiui 
bloody-minded  author  of  the  Defensio  Povuli  Angll' 
rani/— the  advocate  of  the  infernal  High  Court  of 
Fiends  f— the  creature  and  parasite  of  that  grand  im- 
postor, that  loathsome  hypocrite,  that  aetestaJbla 
monster,  that  prodigy  of  the  uriiverse,  that  di^aoe 
of  mankind,  that  landscape  of  iniquity,  that  sink  of 
sin,  and  that  compendium  of  baseness,  Oliver  Crom- 
well I" 

"  Even  the  same  John  Milton,"  answered  Charles; 
"  schoolmaster  to  httle  boys,  and  tailor  to  the  clouda, 
which  he  furnishes  with  suits  of  black,  lined  with 
silver,  at  no  other  expense  than  that  of  common 

"  Markham  Everard,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  I  will 
never  forgive  thee— never,  never.  Thou  hast  madfe 
me  speak  words  of  praise  respecting  one  whose  offd 
should  fatten  the  re^on-kites— Speak  not  to  me,  si^ 
hut  begone  I  Am  I,  you|-  kinsman  and  benefactor,  ft 
fit  person  td  be  juggled  out  of  mv  commendation  ana 
eulogy,  and  brought  to  bedaub  such  a  whitened 
sepulchre  as  the  sophist  Milton  V* 

^'  I  profess,"  said  Everard,  "  this  it  hard  measure, 
Sir  Henry.  You  pressed  me— you  defied  me,  to  pro- 
duce poetry  as  good  as  Shakspeare's.  I  only  thought 
of  the  verses,  not  of  the  politics  of  Milton."  ' 

"O  yes  sir,"  replied  Sir  Hcnrj',  "we  well  know 
yoorpower  of  making  distinctions;  you  could  make 
war  against  the  King's  i^rerogative,  without  having 
the  least  design  against  his  person.  Oh  Heaven  for- 
bid !  But  Heaven  will  hear  and  judge  you.-— Set  do  wft 
the  beverage,  Phcebe"— (this  was  added  by  way  of 
parenthesis  to  PhtEbe,  who  entered  with  refreshment} 
—"Colonel  Everard  is  not  thirsty.— You  have  wipe* 
your  months,  and  said  you  have  done  no  evil.  Bcrl 
though  you  nave  deceived  man,  yet  God  you  cannot 
deceive.  Ana  you  shall  wipe  no  lips  in  Woodstuckf 
eitherafler  nieatordrink,  I  promiseyou."  ' 

Charged  thus  at  once  with  the  faults  imputed  t6 
his  whole  religious  sect  and  political  .party,  EverarA 
felt  too  late  of  what  imprudence  he  bad  been  guilty 
in  giving  the  opening  by  disputing  his  uncle's  taste  in 
dramatic  poetry.  He  endeavoured  to  explain— to 
apologize. 

"  I  mistook  your  pnrposc,  honoured  sir,  and  thought 
you  really  desired  to  know  something  of  our  litpra- 
lure;  and  in  repeating  what  you  deemed  not  unwoi*- 
thy  yourhcaring,  I  profess  I  thought  I  was  doing  yopi 
pleasure,  instead  of  stirring  your  indignation." 

"Oay!"  rerurncd  the  knight  with  unmitigated 
rigour  of  resentment— "profess— jprofess  -Ay,  that 
is  the  new  phrase  of  as'^cveration,  instead  of  the  pro- 
fane adjuration  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers— Oh,  sir, 
prqfess  less  and  practise  more— and  so  good-day  td 
you.— Master  Kerneguy,  you  will  find  beverage  ii) 
my  apartment." 

while  Phcrbe  stood  gaping  in  admiration  at  th6 
sudden  tjuarrci  which  h^d  arisen,  Colonel  Everard'a 
vexation  and  resentment  was  not  a  little  increased  br 
the  nonchalance  of  the  young  Scotsman,  who,  wiub 
his  bands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  (with  a  courtly  at- 
fectation  of  the  time,)  had  thrown  himself  into  od^ 
of  the  antique  chairs,  nud,  though  habitually  too 
poUte  to  laugh  aloud,  and  possessing  that  art  of  in* 
ternal  laughter,  by  which  men  of  the  wor|d  learn  t^ 
indulge  their  nurth  without  incurring  quarrels,  or  giv  • 
ing  direct  offence,  was  at  no  particular  trouble  t^ 
conceal  that  he  was  exceedingly  amused  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  Colonel's  visit  to  Woodstock.  Colonel 
Everard's  patienccj  however,  had  reached  bounds 
which  it  was  very  hkely  to  surpass;  jfor,  though  dif- 
fering widely  in  politics,  there  waa  a  resembUnco 
betwixt  the  temper  of  the  uncle  and  nephew. 
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**  Damnation  r*  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone 
which  became  a  poritan  as  little  as  did  the  exclama- 
tion itwlf. 

"AmenT*  said  Louia  Kemegujr,  bat  in  a  tone  so 
■oft  and  gentle,  that  the  elaculation  seemed  rather  to 
escape  him  than  to  be  desijpiedly  uttered. 

**  Sir !"  said  Everard,  stnding  towards  him  in  that 
sort  of  humour^  when  a  man,  full  of  resentment, 
would  liot  unwillingly  find  an  object  on  which  to 
discharjfe  it.  « 

"  Plait  il  f*  said  the  page,  in  the  most  equable 
tone,  looking  up  in  his  race  with  the  most  uncon- 
•cious  innocence. 

**!  wish  to  know,  nr,"  tetorted  Everard,  the 
meaning  of  that  which  you  said  just  now  7'* 

**  Only  a  pouring  out  of  the  spirit,  worthy  sir," 
returned  Kemeguy— "  a  small  skiff  despatched  to 
Hearen  on  my  own  account,  to  keep  company  with 
70nr  holy  petition  just  now  expressed." 

**  Sin  I  have  known  a  merry  gentleman's  bones 
broke  Ibr  such  a  smile  as  you  wear  just  now,"  replied 
Rverard. 

** There,  look  you  now!"  answered  the  malicious 
page,  who  could  not  weigh  even  the  thoughts  of  his 
eaiety  against  the  enjoyment  of  his  jest—"  If  you  had 
■lock  to  your  prqfenioru^  worthy  sir,  you  must  have 
choked  by  this  time ;  but  your  round  execration  bolted 
like  a  cork  from  a  bottle  of  dder.  and  now  allows 
your  wrath  to  come  foaming  out  alter  it,  in  the  honest 
unbaptized  language  of  common  ruffians." 

**  ror  Hea  venr  s  sake.  Master  Gimegy,"  said  Phcabe, 
"*  forbear  giving  the  Colonel  these  bitter  words !  And 
do  rpuL  good  Colonel  Markham,  scorn  to  take  offence 
■t  bis  hands— he  is  but  a  boy." 

*'If  the  Colonel  or  you  choose.  Mistress  Phoebe, 
you  shall  find  me  a  man— I  think  the  gentleman  can 
■ay  something  to  the  purpose  already.— Probably  he 
may  recommend  to  you  the  part  of  the  Lady  in 
Comus ;  and  I  only  hope  his  own  admiration  of  John 
Hilton  will  not  induce  him  to  undertake  the  part  of 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  blow  up  this  old  house  with 
■xecrations,  or  pull  it  down  in  wrath  about  our  ears." 

**  Young  man,"  said  the  Colonel,  still  in  towering 
passion,  if  you  respect  my  principles  for  nothing  else, 
be  grateful  for  the  protection  which,  but  for  them, 
rou  would  not  easily  attain." 

**Nay,  then,"  said  the  attendant,  "I  must  fetch 
those  who  have  more  influence  with  you  than  I 
have,"  and  away  tripped  Phasbe;  while  Cemeguy 
answered  Everard  in  the  same  provoking  tone  of 
calm  indifference,— 

"  Before  you  menace  me  with  a  thing  so  formidable 
■B  your  resentment,  vou  ou^ht  to  be  certain  whether 
I  may  not  bo  compelled  by  circumstances  to  deny  you 
m  opportunity  you  seem  to  point  at" 

At  this  moment  Alice,  summoned  no  doubt  by  her 
attendant,  entered  the  hall  hastily. 

''Master  Kemeguy,"  she  said,  "my  fether  requests 
CO  see  you  in  Victor  Lee*s  apartment." 

Kemeguy  arose  and  bowed,  but  seomed  determined 
10  remain  till  Everard's  departure,  so  as  to  prevent 
■ay  explanation  betwixt  the  cousins. 

** Markham."  said  Alice,  hurriedly— "Cousin  Eve- 
rard—1  have  bat  a  moment  to  remain  here— for  Ood's 
■ake,  do  you  instantly  begone! — be  cautious  and 
patient— but  do  not  tarry  here— my  &thor  is  fearfully 
incensed." 

"I  have  had  myuncVs  word  for  that,  madam," 
nplied  Everard,  *'  as  well  as  his  injunctign  to  depart, 
which  I  will  obey  without  delay.  I  Was  not  aware 
that  you  would  have  seconded  so  harsh  an  order 
quite  so  willingly;  but  I  go,  madam,  sensible  I  leave 
those  behind  whose  company  is  more  agreeable." 

"Unjust — ungenerous — ungrateful r  said  Alice; 
bat  fearful  her  words  might  reach  ears  for  which 
Ihar  were  not  designed,  she  spoke  them  in  a  voice 
■o  neble,  that  her  cousin,  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended, lost  the  consolation  they  were  calculated  to 
convey. 

He  bowed  coldly  to  Alicc^  as  taking  leave^  an4  said 
with  an  air  of  that  constrained  courtesy  which  some- 
tmiefl  covers  among  men  of  condition,  the  most 
4nd\y  hatred,  "  I  believe.  Master  Kerneguy,  that  I 
oivjt  make  it  convenient  at  present  to  suppress  my 


own  peculiar  opinions  on  the  matter  which  we  ha^ 
hinted  at  in  our  confersation,  in  which  case  I  wiB 
send  a  gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  may  be  able  to  con- 
quer yours." 

The  supposed  Scotsman  made  him  a  stately,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  condescending  bow,  said  he 
should  expect  the  honour  of  his  com  manga,  ofiend 
his  hand  to  Mistress  Alice,  to  conduct  her  oack  lo 
her  father's  apartment,  and  took  a  triumphant  leave  of 
his  rival. 

Everard,  on  the  other  band,  stung  beyond  his 
patience,  and.  from  the  grace  and  oompoaed  asauruoe 
of  the  youth's  carriage,  still  conceiving  bim  lo  be 
either  Wilmot,  or  some  of  his  compeers  m  rank  lad 
profligacy,  returned  to  the  town  of  Woodatock,  ie- 
termined  not  to  be  outbearded,  even  tho«igh  he  sbnsU 
seek  redress  by  means  which  his  princq^ea  Aafaads 
him  to  oonsider  as  justifiable. 
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Boandleai  ii 

In  Qttare  i«  a  tyfvnnr— it  iMtli  baeo 

Thr  nntifiMlr  cmptf  int  of  manr  n  throas. 

And  fall  of  maay  kuifa MhrNfll. 

WHII.B  Colonel  Everard  retreated  in  high  Hid^' 
nation  from  the  little  refection,  which  Sir  Henry  La» 
had  in  his  good-humour ofiered,  and  withdrawn  uader 
the  circumstancee  of  provocation  which  we  have 
detailed,  the  good  old  knight,  scarce  lecoveml 
from  his  fit  of  pasiion,  partook  of  it  with  his  daqgih- 
ter  and  guest,  and  shortly  after,  recollecting  soiae 
silvan  task,  Cfor^  though  to  little  efficient  purpose 
he  still  regularly  attended  to  his  duties  ta  Ranger,) 
he  called  Bevis,  and  went  out,  leaving  .the  tv^  young 
people  together. 

"  Now,"  said  the  amorous  Prince  to  himae!^  **  that 
Alice  is  left  without  her  lion,  it  remains  to  see  whether 
she  is  herself  of  a  tigress  breed.— So,  Sir  Be^is  bat 
left  his  charge,"  he  said  aloud  j "  I  thou(ght  the  kotf^ts 
of  old,  those  stem  guardians. of  nfhicn  he  is  eo  fit  a 
representative  were  more  rigorous  in  maintaiainga 
vigilant  guard."  *■ 

^*  Bevis,"  said  Alice,  "knows  that  hia attendance oo 
roe  is  totally  needless ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  other 
duties  to  perform,  which  every  true  knight  pideca  to 
dangling  the  whole  morning  by  a  lady^a  sleeve." 

"You  speak  traason  against  all  true  affection,"  aaii 
the  gallant  ;  *'  a  lady's  lightest  wiah  ahould  to  a  tnie 
knight  be  more  binding  than  aught  exoeptiog  the 
Bummons  of  his  sovereign.  I  wish,  Mistreaa  A&a, 
you  would  but  intimato  your  slightest  desire  to  nw, 
and  you  should  see  how  1  have  practised  obedkaice.' 

"  X  ou  never  brought  me  word  what  o'do^  it  «^ 
this  morning,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  and  there  I 
sat  questioning  of  the  wings  of  Tinne,  when  I  should 
have  remembered  that  genilemen'sjgallantry  caxi  be 
quite  as  fugitive  usTime  nimscAfl  How  do  you  know 
what  your  disobedience  may  have  costmearid  othcraf 
Ihidding  and  pasty  may  have  been  burned  to  a  cinder, 
for,  sir,  I  practise  the  old  domestic  rule  of  viaitins  the 
kitchen ;  or  I  may  have  missed  prayers,  or  I  naar 
have  been  too  late  for  an  appointment,  simply  by  the 
negligence  of  Master  Louis  Kemeguy  failing  to  let 
me  know  the  hour  of  the  day." 

"  O,"  replied  Kemeguy,  "  I  am  one  of  tboae  lovetv 
who  cannot  endure  absence— I  must  be  eternally  at 
the  feet  of  my  fair  enemy— such,  I  think,  ia  the  litb 
with  which  romances  teach  us  to  grace  the  fair  mad 
cruel  to  whom  a-e  devote  our  hoarta  and  Uvea.— 
Speak  for  me,  good  lute,"  he  added,  taking  up  thi 
instrument,  "  and  show  whether  I  anow  not  mf 
dutv." 

He  sung,  but  with  more  taste  than  ezecntion,  Ar 
air  of  a  French  rondelai,  to  which  some  of  the  wi* 
or  eon  netteers,  in  his  gay  and  roving  train,  had  I  ' 
^glish  verses. 

An  hour  with  time  i-When  ^eritat  dsr 
DapptM  wiUi  fold  th«  mtmtn  imv. 
Oh,  wtiat  can  fmoMi  mr  niod  to  baw 


This  toil  and  turmoil,  eark  and  eaiVb 

(ninf  hoara  uniMd. 

BOfdMOldl 


New  frief»  whieh  eominf  hoara  unh 
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One  hovr  with  that  t— Wh«ii  tarninc  /on* 
W«v«t  hit  rad  flaji  at  pitch  of  nooit ; 
.  VbatMiiali  r«p«y  ili«  ftiiiliAiJ  kwaio, 
Hii  labour  on  xiw  sultry  iiImd  ; 
And  moro  than  cave  or  <hell«rlnf  botifh. 
Cooi  reverub  blood,  and  Uirubbuu-  brow>~ 

One  hour  with  ttea. 
Oa«  hoar  with  thael— Whan  lun  it  wt, 
O,  what  can  teach  ma  to  forget 
Ttia  thanklMi  laboura  of  ilie  day : 
The  hopea.  the  wi»hea,  flanc  awajr : 
Tti9  increaninf  wants,  and  itMiieninf  falna, 
The  flBwtor'a  pride,  who  acoro^  my  pains  1 

One  hour  with  Oiee. 

*'TniIy,  there  it  another  verse,'*  said  the  songster ; 
**but  I  sing  it  not  to  you.  Mistress  Ahce.  because 
■ome  of  the  prudes  of  the  court  likeil  it  not."        * 

"I  thank  you,  Master  Louis,"  answered  the  young 
lady,  **  both  for  your  discretbn  in  singing,  what  has 
given  me  pleasure,  and  in  forbearing  what  might  offend 
jne.  Though  a  coantr]r  girl,  I  pretend  to  be  so  far  of  the 
oourt  mode,  as  to  receive  nothing  which  does  not  pass 
current  among  (he  better  class  there." 

"I  would,'  answered  Louis,  "that  you  were  so 
well  confirmed  in  their  creed,  as  to  let  all  pass  with 
you,  to  which  court  ladies  would  give  currency."' 

"  And  what  would  be  the  consequence?"  said  Alices 
with  perfect  composure. 

'*  In  that  case,"  said  Louis,  embarrassed  like  a 
general  who  finds  that  his  preparations  for  attack  do 
not  seem  to  strike  either  fear  or  confusion  into  the 
enemy— '*  in  that  case  you  would  forgive  me,  fair 
Alice,  if  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  warmer  language  than 
that  of  mere  gallantry^if  I  told  you  how  much  my 
heart  was  interested  in  what  you  consider  as  idle 
jesting— if  I  seriously  owned  it  was  in  your  power  to 
make  mo  the  happiest  or  (he  most  miserable  of  human 
beings." 

**  Master  Kemcguy,"  said  Alice,  with  the  same  un- 
•haken  nonchalance.  "  let  us  understand  each  other. 
I  am  little  acquainted  with  high-bred  mannerek  and  I 
am  unwilling,  I  tell  you  plainly,  to  be  accounted  a  silly 
oouotry  girl,  who,  either  from  ignorance  or  conceit,  is 
startled  at  every  word  of  gallantry  addressed  to  her 
by  a  young  man,  who,  for  the  present,  has  nothing 
better  to  do  than  coin  and  circulate  such  false  coropii- 
ments.  But  I  must  not  let  this  fear  of  seeming  rustic 
and  awkwardly  timorous  carry  me  too  far;  ana  being 
ignorant  of  the  exact  limits,  I  will  take  care  to  stop 
within  them." 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Kemeguy. "  that  however 
■everely  you  may  be  disposed  to  judge  of  me,  your 
justice  will  not  punish  me  too  severely  for  an  oflence, 
of  which  your  charms  are  alone  the  occasion  7" 

"Hear  me  out,  sir,  if  you  please,"  resumed  Alice. 
••  I  ha^e  listened  to  you  when  you  spoke  en  berger— 
nay,  my  complaisance  has  been  so  great,  as  to  answer 
you  en  bergere— for  I  do  not  think  any  thing  except 
ridicule  can  come  of  dialogues  Ultween  Lindor  and 
Jeanneton;  and  the  principal  fault  of  the  style  is  its 
extreme  and  tiresome  silliness  and  aflectation.  But 
when  you  begin  to  kneel,  ofier  to  take  my  hand,  and 
wpeak  with  a  more  serious  tone,  I  must  remind  you  of 
our  real  characters.  I  am  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee^  sir ;  and  you  are.  or  profess  to  be^  Master  Louis 
Kemeguy,  my  brothers  page,  and  a  fugitive  for  shelter 
under  my  father's  roor,  who  incurs  danger  by  the 
harbour  he  affords  you,  and  whose  household,  there- 
Ibie,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  your  unpleasing 
importunities." 

I  would  to  Heaven,  fair  Alice^',  said  the  King, 
"  that  jrour  objections  to  the  suit  which  I  am  urging, 
not  in  jest,  but  most  seriously,  as  that  on  which  my 
haiipiness  depends,  rested  only  on  the  low  and  pre- 
carious station  of  Louis  Kemeguy !— Alice,  thou  hast 
the  soul  of  thy  family,  and  must  needs  love  honour. 
I  am  no  more  the  needy  Scottish  page,  whom  I  have, 
for  my  own  purposes,  personated,  than  I  am  the 
awkward  lout,  whose  manners  I  adopted  on  the  first 
night  of  our  acquaintance.  This  hand,  poor  as  I  seem, 
can  confer  a  coronet." 

**Keep  it,"  said  Alice,  "for  some  more  ambitious 
damsel,  my  lord,— for  such  I  conclude  is  your  title,  if 
this  romance  be  true,— I  would  not  accept  your  hand, 
oould  you  confer  a  duchy." 

**In  one  sense,  loveiv  Alice,  you  have  neither  over- 


rated my  power  nor  my  affection.  It  is  your  Km„ 
it  IS  Charles  Stewart  wbc  speaks  to  you  I— he  can 
confer  duchies,  and  ii  beauty  can  merit  them,  it  la 
that  of  Alice  Lee.  Wav,  niy— rise— do  net  kneel--it 
is  for  your  sovereign  to  kneel  to  thee.  Alice,  to  whom 
he  is  a  thousand  times  more  devoted,  than  the  wan- 
derer Louis  dared  venture  to  profess  himsell  My 
Alice  has,  I  know,  been  trained  up  in  those  principles 
of  love  and  obedience  to  her  sovereign,  that  she  can- 
not in  conscience  qr  in  mercy,  inflict  on  bim  such  a 
wound  as  would  be  implied  in  the  rejection  of  hia 
suit." 

In  spite  of  all  Charles's  attempts  to  prevent  ber. 
Alice  had  persevered  in  kneeling  on  one  knee,  until 
she  had  touched  with  her  lip  the  hand  with  which  he 
a ttempted  to  raise  her.  But  this  salutatk>n  ended,  she 
stood  upright,  with  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom — 
her  looks  humbl&  but  composed,  keen  and  watchful, 
and  so  possessed  of  herself  so  little  flattered,  by  the 
communication  which  the  King  had  supposed  would 
have  been  overpowering,  that  he  scarce  knew  in  what 
terms  next  to  urge  his  solicitation. 

"Thou  art  silent— thou  art  silent,"  he  said,  "mv 
pretty  Alice.  Has  the  King  no  more  influence  witn 
thee  than  the  poor  Scottish  page?" 

"In  one  sense,  every  influence,"  said  Alice;  **for 
he  commands  my  best  thoughts,  my  best  wishes,  my 
earnest  praj^rs,  my  devoted  loyalty,  which,  as  tlia 
men  of  the  House  of  Lee  have  been  ever  ready  to  tes- 
tify with  the  sword,  so  are  (he  women  bound  to  smJ« 
if  necessary,  with  their  blood.  But  beyond  the  dutiea 
of  a  true  and  devo(ed  subject,  the  King  is  even  lesa 
to  Alice  Lee  than  poor  Louis  Kemeguy.  The  Page 
could  have  tendered  an  honourable  union— the  Mob* 
arch  can  but  offer  a  contaminated  coronet" 

"  You  mistake.  Alice,— you  mistake,"  said  theKin^^ 
eagerly.  "Sit  down  and  let  me  speak  to  you— «t 
down— What  is*t  you  fear  1" 

"  I  fear  nothing,  my  liege,"  answered  Alice.  "  What 
can  I  fear  from  the  King  of  Britain— I,  the  daughter 
of  his  loyal  subject,  and  under  my  fathera  roof?  Bat 
I  remember  the  distance  betwixt  us.  and  though  I 
might  trifle  and  jest  with  mine  equal,  to  my  King  I 
must  only  appear  in  the  dutiful  posture  of  a  subject, 
unless  where  his  safety  may  seem  to  require  that!  do 
not  acknowledge  his  dignity." 

Charles, '  though  young,  oeing  no  novioe  in  such 
scenes,  was  surprised  to  encounter  resistance  of  a 
kind  which  had  not  been  opposed  to  him  in  similar 
pursuits,  even  in  cases  where  ne  had  been  unsucceas* 
ful.  There  was  neither  anger,  nor  injured  pride,  nor 
disorder,  nor  disdain,  real  or  alTected;  m  the  manner* 
and  conduct  of  Alice.  She  stood,  as  it  seeiped,  clamly 
prepared  to  argue  on  the  subject,  which  is  general^ 
decided  by  passion— showed  no  inclination  to  escapa 
from  the  apartment^  but  appeared  determined  to  hear 
with  patience  the  suit  of  the  lover— while  her  counte- 
nance and  manner  intimated  that  she  had  this  oom- 
Slaisance,  only  in  deference  to  the  conunands  of  tha 
:ing. 

'*  She  is  ambitious,"  thought  Charles ;  "  it  ie  by 
dazzling  her  love  of  glory,  not  by  mere  passioDate  en- 
treaties, that  I  must  hope  to  be  suocesslul.— I  pray  yoa 
be  seated,  my  fair  Alice,"  ho  said,  **  the  lover  entreat* 
—the  King  commands  you." 

"The  King,"  said  Alice,  "may  permit  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  but  he  cannot 
abrogate  the  subject's  duty,  even  by  express  com- 
mand. I  stand  here  while  it  is  your  Majesty's  plea- 
sure to  address  me— a  patient  listener)  as  in  duty 
bound." 

"Know  then,  simple  girl,"  said  the  King,  "  that  in 
accepting  my  proffered  affection  and  protecUon,  voa 
break  through  no  law,  either  of  virtpe  or  morauty. 
Those  who  are  bom  to  royalty  are  deprived  of  many 
of  the  comforts  of  private  li£^— chiefly  that  which  ml 
perhaps,  the  dearest  and  most  predous,  the  power  off 
choosing  their  own  mates  for  lire.  Their  fi)rmal  weiiF* 
dings  are  guided  upa§  principles  of  political  expedi- 
ence only,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  wedded  are 
frequently,  in  temper,  person,  and  diioosition,  the 
most  unlikely  to  make  them  happy.  Society  haa 
commiseration,  therefore,  towards  us,  and  binds  ottr 
unwilling  and  often  wihappy  wedlocks  with  (  ' 
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«f  a  lighter  and  moreeaBf  character  than  those  which 
fetter  other  men,  whose  marriage  ties,  as  more  volun- 
tarily assumed,  ought,  m  proportion,  to  be  more 
•trictly  binding.  And  therefore,  ever  since  the  time 
that  old  Henry  built  these  walls,  priests  and  prelates, 
as  well  as  nooles  and  statesmen,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  «  fair  Rosamond  rule  the  heart  of  an 
-afiectionate  monarch,  and  console  him  for  the  few, 
koiiTsof  constraint  and  state  which  he  must  bestow 
4qK>n  some  angry  and  jealous  Eleanor.  To  such  a 
Annexion  the  world  attaches  no  blame ;  they  rush  to 
the  festival  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  Esther, 
while  the  imperious  Vashti  is  left  to  aueen  it  in  soli- 
tude ;  they  throng  the  palace  to  ask  her  protection, 
-whose  mfluenoe  is  more  in  the  state  a  hundred 
times  than  that  of  the  proud  consort  §  her  offspring 
rank  with  the  noblea  of  the  land,  and  vindicate  by 
^eir  couraffs,  Uke  the  celebrated  Longsword,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  tneir  descent  from  royalty  and  from  love. 
Prom  such  connexions  our  richest  ranks  of  nobles 
are  recruited ;  and  the  mother  lives,  in  the  greatness 
of  her  posterity,  honoured  and  blessed,  as  she  died  la- 
mented and  wept  in  the  arms  of  love  and  friendship." 
**Did  RoaTamond  so  die,  my  lord?"  said  Alice. 
"  Our  records  sa v  she  was  poisoned  by  the  injured 
Queens-poisoned,  without  time  allowed  to  call  to  God 
f»r  the  pardon  of  her  many  faults.  Did  her  memory 
ao  live  1  I  have  heard  that,  when  the  Bishop  purified 
the  church  at  Godstow&  her  monument  was  oroken 
open  by  his  orders,  ana  her  bones  thrown  out  into 
unconsecrated  ground." 

•  "  Those  were  rude  old  days,  sweet  Alice,"  answered 
Charles ;  "  queens  are  not  now  so  jealous,  nor  bishops 
ao  rigorous.  And  know,  besides,  that,  in  the  lands  to 
which  I  would  lead  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  other 
laws  obuin,  which  remove  from  such  lies  even  the 
the  sliglitest  show  of  scandal.  There  is  a  mode  of 
matrimony,  which,  fulfilling  all  the  rites  of  the 
ishurch,  leaves  no  stain  on  the  conscience;  yet  in- 
iresting  the  bride  with  none  of  the  privileges  peculiar 
to  her  husband's  condition,  infringes  not  upon  the 
fluties  which  the  King  owes  to  his  subjects.  So  that 
Alice  Lee  may,  in  all  respects,  become  the  real  and 
lawful  wife  of  Charles  Stewart,  except  that  their 

tihvate  union  gives  her  no  title  to  be  Queen  of  Eng- 
and." 

"My  ambition,*'  said  Alice,  "will  be  sufficiently 
gratified  to  see  Oharies  king,  without  aiming  to  share 
Mther  his  dignity  in  public,  or  his  wealth  and  regal 
Inxnry  in  private." 

•  "  I  understand  thee,  Alice,"  said  the  King,  hurt  but 
not  displeased.  You  ridicule  me,  being  a  fugitive,  for 
•leaking  like  a  king.  It  is  a  habit,  I  admit,  which  I 
have  learned,  and  of  which  even  misfortune  cannot 
enre  me.  But  mv  case  is  not  so  desperate  as  you  mny 
tuppose.  Mv/riends  are  still  many  in  these  king- 
doms; my  allies  abroad  are  l)ound,  by  resard  to  their 
own  interest,  to  espouse  my  cause.  I  nave  hopes 
feiven  me  from  Spam,  from  France,  and  from  other 
nations ;  and  I  have  confidence  that  my  father's  blood 
Ms  not  been  poured  Ibrthin  vain,  nor  is  doomed  to 
dry  up  without  due  vengeance.  My  trust  is  in  Him 
from  whom  princes  derive  their  tide,  and,  think  what 
thou  wilt  01  my  present  condition,  I  have  perfect 
confidence  that  I  shall  oi.e  day  sit  on  the  throne  of 
England." 

"May  God  grant  it!"  said  Alice;  "and  that  he 
may  grant  it,  noble  Prince,  deign  to  consider  whether 

Sm  now  pursue  a  conduct  likely  to  conciliate  his 
vour.    Think  of  the  course  you  recommend  to  a 
motherless  maiden,  who  baa  no  lietler  defence  against 

S»or  sophistry,  than  what  a  sense  of  morality,  toge- 
er  with  the  natural  feeling  of  female  dignity,  in- 
■pirea.  Whether  the  death  of  her  father,  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  her  imprudence;— whether  ihe 
daapair  of  her  brother,  whose  life  has  been  so  often 
m  peril  to  save  that  of  your  Majesty :— whether  the 
oahonour  of  the  roof  wnich  has  sheltered  you,  wiU 
read  well  in  your  annals,  or  ai«  events  likely  to  pro- 

e'liaie  God,  whose  controversy  with  your  House  has 
Jen  but  too  visible^  or  recover  the  affections  of  ih  • 
people  of  England,  m  whose  eyes  such  actions  are 
aj)  abominanon,  I  leave  to  your  ov?n  rdyal  mind  to 
vmaider." 


Charles  pauaed.  atrudi  with  a  turn  to  the  convena- 
tton  which  placecr  his  own  interests  more  in  colliaon  ' 
with  the  gratification  of  his  present  pasaon  than  he 
had  supposed. 

^'If  your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  curtseying  deeply, 
"has  no  farther  commands  for  my  atteodanoe,  mar 
I  be  permitted  to  withdraw  7" 

"  Stay  yet  a  little,  strange  and  impracticable  ^li," 
said  the  King,  **  and  answer  me  but  oneqiiestioo  :— 
Is  it  the  lowneas  of  mv  present  foituiieatbat  makes 
mv  suit  conieniptible  7'^ 

^'I  have  nothing  to  conceal  my  lie^e,"  fAit  tesA, 
"and  my  answer  shall  be  as  plain  and  direct  as  tbe 
question  yoif  have  asked.  If  I  could  have  hten  moved 
to  an  act  of  ignominious,  insane,  and  uneraieful  folly, 
it  could  only  arise  from  my  being  blinded  by  that  pas* 
sion,  which  I  believe  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  £ur  bSit 
and  for  crime  much  more  often  than  it  has  a  real 
existence.  I  roust,  in  short,  have  been  in  love,  as  it 
is  called— and  that  might  have  been  w^ith  my  eqcal—  ' 
but.  surelv  never  with  my  sovereign,  whetlier  Rich 


tberalJag 

SDiifii.  v»  jruui  xaiiiiijr,  j^jtv^'s,      bciju   iuc  ^1D^> 

'And  could  I  reconcile  that  loyalty,"  said  .Alio^ 
"  with  indulging  mv  sovereign,  by  permitting  him  to 
prosecute  a  suit  disnonouraolc  to  himaelf  as  io  mel 
Ought  I,  as  a  faithful  subject,  to  join  him  in  a  £%, 
which  might  throw  yet  another  stumbliDg-block  ui 
the  path,  to  his  restoratioUi  and  could  only  sen^e  to 
dimmish  his  security,  even  if  be  were  seated  upon  hii 
throne." 

"At  this  rate,"  said  Charles,  discontentedly,  "1 
had  better  have  retained  my  character  of  the  pag|^ 
than  assumed  that  of  a  sovereign,  which  it  aeeooa  is 
still  more  irreconcilable  with  my  wishes." 

"  My  candour  shall  go  still  farther,"  said  Alwei  "I 
could  have  felt  as  little  for  Louis  Kemeguy  as  for  the 
heir  of  Britain ;  for  such  love  as  I  have  to  bestow, 
(and  it  is  not  such  as  I  read  of  in  romance,  or  hear 
poured  forth  in  song,)  has  been  already  conferred  oe 
another  object.  This  gives  your  Majeaij  pein— I  ara 
sorry  ibr  it— but  the  wEolesomest  m^icincs  are  often 
bitter." 

"Ves."  answered  the  Ene,  with  some  aspenty, 
"and  physicians  are  reasonable  enough  to  eipecl 
their  patients  to  swallow  them,  as  if  they  werebcm^- 
comb.— It  is  true,  then,  that  whispered  tale  of  urn 
cousin  Colonel ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  loyal  Lea 
has  set  her  heart  upon  a  rebellious  fanatic?" 

"  My  love  was  given  ere  I  knew  what  these  words 
fanatic  and  rebel  meant  I  recalled  it  not,  for  f  am 
satisfied,  that  amidst  the  great  distractioDs  '»hicfa 
divide  the  kinjgdom,  the  person  to  whom  yon  allude 
has  chosen  his  part,  erroneoosly  perhaps  but  con- 
8cientiou8ly-:-he,  tharefore,  has  still  the  hignest  place 
in  my  affection  and  esteem.  More  he  cannot  nave, 
and  will  not  ask,  until  some  hnppy  turn  ^all  rEcoo- 
cile  these  public  differences,  and  my  father  be  once 
more  reconciled  to  him.  DevoutK'do  I  pray  that  such 
an  e^ent  may  occur,  by  your  Majesty^  speedy  and 
unanimous  restoration  r* 

"You  have  found  out  a  reason  "  said  the  Ciag. 
pettishly,  "  to  make  me  detest  the  tnought  of  such  a 
change— nor  have  you,  Alice,  any  sincere  in (czsest  to 
pray  Tor  it.  On  the  contrary,  do  you  not  seo  irmt  vour 
lover,  walking  side  by  side  with  Cromwell,  aiav,  or 
rather  must,  share  his  power?  nay,  if  Lambert  does 
not  anticipate  him,  he  may  trip  up  Oliver's  heels,  anc 
reign  in  his  stead.  And  think  you  not  he  will  &3d 
means  to  overcome  the  pride  of  the  loyal  Lees,  and 
achk^ve  a  union,  for  which  things  are  bettisr  i^^ 
pared  than  that  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  mediiaie 
betwi.xt  one  of  his  brats  and  the  no  lesa  loyal  hear  ef 
Fauconbera?" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Alice,  "  has  found  a  way  at 
length  to  avenge  yourself— if  what  I  have  saki  de- 
serves vengeance." 

"  I  could  point  out  a  yet  shorter  road  to  your  union," 
said  Charles,  without  minding  her  distress,  or  r^^ 
haps  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  retaliation.  "  Suppeoi 
that  vou  sent  yogr  Colonel  word  that  there  wasusi 
Charles  Stewart  here,  who  had  come  to^disiurb  iht 
Saints  in  their  peaceful  government,-  which  they  ^ 
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quired  by  prarer  and  pretchmfL  pike  and  pin— and 
ippoae  he  had  the  art  to  brinR  down  a  haif-acoreof 
CK>perR,  9iute  enoush,  aa  tiniea  go,  to  decide  the  fate 
'this  heir  of  royalty— think  you  not  the  poaaeeaion 
'  aucb  a  prize  aa  thia  might  obtain  from  the  Rump- 
«,  or  from  Oomwdl,  aocn  a  reward  aa  might  over- 
»me  your  father'a  objectiona  to  a  roundbead'a  alli- 
ice,  and  place  the  fair  Alice  and  her  couain  Ck>k>nel 
1  futl'poaaeaeion  of  their  wiahea  ?" 
*"  My  liege,"  aaid  Alice,  her  cbeeka  glowing,  and 
?r  eyes  aparkling^for  she  too  had  her  ahare  of  the 
ereditary  temperament  of  her  famity,—"  thia  passes 
ly  patience.  I  have  heard,  without  expreaaing 
3ger,  the  most  ignominious  persuaaions  addrcsaed 
I  myaclf^  and  I  have  rindicated  myaeif  for  refusing 
»  be  the  paramour  of  a  fugitive  Prince,  as  if  I  had 
ten  excusing  myself  from  accepting  a  share  of  an 
cuial  crown— But  do  you  think  I  can  hear  all  who 
re  dear  to  me  slandered  without  emotion  or  reply  7 
will  not,  sir:  and  were  you  aeated  with  all  the  ter- 
>ra  of  vour  lather'a  Star-chamber  around  you,  you 
nould  bonr  me  defend  the  absent  and  the  innocent, 
^f  my  father  I  will  say  nothing,  but  that  if  he  ia  now 
^tbout  wealth— without  atate,  almost  without  a 
heltering  home  and  needAil  food— it  is  because  be 
pent  all  m  the  service  of  the  King.  He  needed  not 
i>  commit  any  act  of  treachery  or  viilany  to  obtain 
real th— he  had  an  ample  competence  m  his  own 
O8eeaaion&  For  Markhaat  Everard  he  knowa  no 
uch  thing %8  selfishness— be  would  not,  for  broad 
bDsland,  had  she  the  treasurea  of  Pern  in  herboaom. 
ind  a  paradiae  on  her  aurface,  do  a  deed  that  would 
lisgraee  his  own  name,  or  injure  the  feelinga  of  anoth- 
f— Kinga,  mv  liege,  may  take  a  lesson  from  him. 
ily  liej^e,  for  the  present  I  take  my  leave." 

^' Alice,  Alice— stay."  exclaimed  the  King.  "She 
B  gone-^This  must  be  virtue— real,  disintereaied, 
» vara  wing  vbtue— or  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth. 
Tet  Wilmot  and  Villiers  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it, 
Hit  add  the  tale  to  the  other  wonders  of  Woodstock. 
-^'Tis  a  rare  wench  I  and  I  profess,  to  use  the  Colo- 
lel's  obtestation,  that  I  know  not  whether  to  forgive 
ifld  be  friends  with  her,  or  atudy  a  dire  revenge.  If 
c  were  not  for  that  accuraed  cousin- that  puritan 
3V)lonel— I  could  forgive  every  thing  else  to  so  noble 
I  wench.  But  a  round  headed  rebel  preferred  to  me 
—the  preference  avowed  to  my  face,  and  justified  with 
he  assertion,  that  a  Kmg  might  lake  a  lesson  from 
lim— it  is  gall  and  wormwood.  If  the  old  man  had 
lot  come  up  this  morning  aa  he  did,  the  King  should 
lave  taken  or  given  a  leason,  and  a  severe  one.  It 
kvas  a  mad  rencontre  to  venture  upon  with  my  rank 
ind  responsibility- and  yet  this  wench  has  made  me 
9o  ansp-y  with  her,  and  so  envious  of  him,  that  if  an 
>ppurtunitv  oflTered.  I  should  scarce  be  able  to  forbear 
iini.— Ha  1  whom  nave  we  here?"  . 

The  interjection  at  the  conclusion  of  this  royal 
»olilo<iuv,  was  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  entrance 
>f  another  personage  of  the  drama. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ikntiiet.    Shall  I  tpaalc  ft  word  in  your  ear  1 
CUvdio.  Qod  bleu  ne  from  ft  challenge  1 

Muck  Aio  Aimtt  Nothing. 

As  Charles  was  about  to  leave  the  aoartment, 
ke  was  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  Wildrake, 


ivho  entered  with  an  unusual  degree  of  swagger 
fiM  glit,  and  of  fontastic  importance  on  his  un 


ger  m 
kjHi  gsit,  and  of  fontastic  importance  pn  his  urow. 
"  I  crave  your  pardon,  fair  sir,"  he  said ;  "  but,  as 
ihey  say  in  my  country,  wlien  doora  are  open  doga 
onter.  I  have  knocked  and  called  in.  the  Ball  to  no 
purpose ;  bo,  knowing  the  way  to  this  parlour,  sir, 
-Htor  I  am'  a  light  partisan,  and  the  road  I  once 
navel  I  never  forget,— I  ventured  to  present  myaeif 
unannounced."  .  ,.,,..         .      , 

"Sir  Henry  Lee  is  abroad,  sir,  I  believe,  m  the 
Chase,"  said  Charles,  coldlv,  for  the  appearance  of  this 
■omewbat  vulgar  debauchee  was  not  agreeable  to 

Sm  at  that  moment,  "and  Master  Albert  Lee  has  left 
le  Lodge  for  two  or  three  days." 
*'  I  am  aware  of  it,  sir,"  said  Wildrake ;    but  I  have 
ao busineasat present  witii cither.^ 


"And  with  whom  is  your  business  7"  said  Charlcsi 
'*  that  is,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask— since  I  think 
it  cannot  in  possibility  be  with  me." 

"  Pardon  me  in  turn,  mr,"  answered  the  cavalier  t 
"in  no  possibility  can  it  be  imparted  to  any  other 
but  yourself,  if  you  .be,  aa  I  think  you  are,  though 
in  something  better  habit,  Master  Louis  Giruigo, 
the  Scottish  gentleman  who  waits  upon  Master  Al- 
bert Lee." 

"  I  am  all  you  are  like  to  find  of  him,"  answered 
Charles. 

*'  In  truth,"  said  the  cavalier,  "I  do  perceive  a  dif- 
ference, but  rest  and  better  clothing  will  do  much ; 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  since  I  would  be  sorry  to  hav» 
brought  a  message,  such  as  I  am  chained  with,  to  % 
tatterdemalion." 

"  Let  us  get  to  the  business,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  King—   you  have  a  message  for  me,  you  say  7" 

"True,  sir,"  replied  Wildrake j  "I  pm  the  fiiend 
of  Colonel  Markhara  Eveiard,  sir,  a  tall  man,  and  ft 
worthy  person  in  the  field,  although  I  could  wish 
him  a  better  cause— A  meesnge  I  have  to  you,  it  ii 
certain,  in  a  slight  note,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 

K resenting  with  the  usual  formalities."  So  saying, 
e  drew  his  sword,  put  the  billet  he  mentioned  upon 
the  point,  and,  making  a  profound  bow,  presented  it 
to  Chavles. 

The  disguised  Monarch  accepted  of  it,  with  a 
grave  return  of  the,  salute,  and  said,  as  he  was  about 
to  open  the  letter,  "  I  am  not,  I  presume,  to  expect 
friendly  contents  in  an  epistle  preaented  in  so  bostila 
a  manner  7"  ... 

'  A-hem,  sir,"  replied  the  ambassador,  clearing  hti 
voka,.  ^hile  he  arranged  a  suitable  answer,  in  which 
the  miiu  strain  of  diplomacy  might  be  properly  main- 
tained ;  "not  utterly  hostile,  I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  in- 
vitation, though  it  De  such  as  must  be  construed  in 
the  commencement  rather  bellicose  and  pugnacious. 
I  trust,  sir,  we  shall  find  thut  a  few  thrusts  will  make 
a  handsome  conclusion  of  the  business ;  and  so,  as 
my  old  master  used  to  say.  Pax  ruucitur  ex  btllo. 
For  my  own  poor  abaro,  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  been 
graced  by  my  friend  Markham  Everard  in  this  mat- 
ter-~the  rather  as  I  feared  the  puritan  principles  with 
which  he  ia  imbued,  (I  will  confess  the  truth  to  yoo, 
worthy  sir,)  might  have  rendered  him  unwilling,  from 
certain  acruples,  to  haye  taken  the  gentlemanlike  and 
honoivable  mode  of  righting  himself  in  such  a  caaa 
as  the  present.  And  as  I  render  a  friend's  duty  to 
my  friend,  so  I  humbly  hope,  Master  Louis  Gimigo, 
that  I  do  no  injustice  to  you,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  proposed  meeting,  where,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I 
trust,  that  if  no  fatal  accident  occur,  we  shall  be  all 
better  friends  when  the  skirmish, is  over  than  we  were 
before  it  began." 

"  I  should  suppose  so,  sir,  in  any  case,"  said  Charles, 
looking  at  the  letter :  "  worse  than  mortal  enemies 
we  can  scarce  be,  and  it  is  that  footing  upon  which 
this  billet  places  us." 

"You  say  true,,  sir,"  said  Wildrake:  "it  ia»  sir, 
a  Cftrtel  introducing  to  a  single  combat,  for  the 
pacific  object  of  restoring  a  i)erfect  good  understand- 
ing betwixt  the  survivors— in  case  that  fortunately 
that  word  can  bdused  in  the  phund  after  the  event  of 
the  meeting." 

"  In  short,  we  only  fight,  I  suppose,"  replied  the 
King,  "  that  we  may  come  to  a  perfectly  good  and 
amicable  understanding  ?" 

"  You  are  right  again,  sir ;  and  I  thank  vou  for  tha 
clearness  of  your  apprehension,"  said  Wildrake.— 
"  An,  sir,  it  is  easy  to  do  with  a  person  of  honour  and 
of  intellect  in  such  a  case  ite  this.  And  I  beseech  you, 
sir,  as  a  personal  kindness  to  myself;  that,  as  the 


morning  is  like  to  be  frosty,  and  myself  am  in  soma 
sort  rheumatic— as  war  will  leave  its  scars  behind 
sir,  I  say,  I  will  entreat  of  you  to  bring  with  you  some 
gentleman  of  honour,  who  will  not  disdain  to  take 
part  of  what  iargoing  forward— a  aort  of  pot-luck,  sh- 
— with  a  poor  old  soldier  like  myself— that  we  may 
take  no  harm  by  standing  unoccupied  during  such 
cold  weather." 

"  I  undervtand,  sir,"  replied  Charles  t  "  if  this  ma^ 
ter  goes  forward,  be  aasured  I  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  suitable  opponent." 
47 
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*I  thai]  remain  greatly  indebted  to  yoo,  nr,"  Mid 
Wildrake ;  "  and  I  am  by  oo  meana  curious  about  the 
qualitv  of  mv  antagonist.— 1 1  i«  true  I  write  myself 
esquire  and  gentleman,  and  should  count  myself,  espe- 
cially honoured  by  crossing  my  sword  with  that  of 
Sir  Henry  or  Master  Albert  Lee  *,  but,  should  that  not 
be  convenient,  I  will  not  refuse  to  present  ray  poor 
person  in  opposition  to  any  gentleman  who  has 
served  (he  Kin/{,  which  I  always  hold  as  a  sort  of 
letters  of  nobility  in  itself;  and^  therefore,  would  on 
no  account  dechne  the  duello  with  such  a  oerson." 

**  The  Kinjg  is  much  obliged  lo  you,  sir,  said  the 
rliMuised  Pnnce,  "  for  the  honour  you  do  his  faithful 
subjects." 

^  "lo,  sir,  I  am  scrupulous  on  that  point— very,  scru- 
pulous.—When  there  is  a  roundhead  in  question,  I 
eonsult  the  Herald's  books,  to  see  that  ho  is  entitled 
to  bear  arms,  as  is  Master  Markham  Everard,  with- 
out which,  I  promise  you,  I  had  borne  none  of  his 
cartel.  But  a  cavalier  is  with  me  a  |(entleman.  of 
course—Be  bis  birth  ever  so  low,  his  loyalty  has 
ennobledliia  condition." 

"It  IS  well,  sir,"  said  the  King.  **This  paper  re- 
quests me  to  meet  Master  Everard  at  aix  to-morrow 
morning,  at  the  tree  called  the  Kiiig's  Oak.— I  object 
neither  to  place  nor  time.  He  proners  the  sword,  at 
which,  he  says,  we  possess  some  equality— I  do  not 
decline  the  weapon ;  for  company,  two  gentlemen— 
I  shall  endeavour  to  procure  myself  an  associate,^  and 
■  suiuble  partner  for  you,  sir,  \£  you  incline  to  jom  in 
the  dance." 

'*I  kiss  your  hand,  sir,  and  rest  yours,  under  a  sense 
of  obligation,"  answered  the  envoy. 

''I  thank  you,  sir,"  continued  the  £ing;  "I  will 
therefore  be  ready  at  place  and  time,  and  suitablv 
furnished ;  and  I  will  either  give  your  friend  auch 
satisfaction  with  my  sword  as  he  requires,  or  will 
render  him  such  cause  for  not  doing  so  as  he  will  be> 
contented  with." 

"  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wildrake,  "if  my 
mind  is  too  dull,  under  the  circumstance's,  to  conceive 
any  alternative  that  can  remain  betwixt  two  men  of 
honour  in  such  a  case,  excepting— sa—sa—!"  He 
threw  himself  into  a  fencing  position,  and  made  a 
pass  with  his  sheathed  rapier,  but  not  directed  to- 
wards the  person  of  the  King,  whom  he  addressed. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  saidChnrles,  *'if  I  do  not  trouble 
your  intellects  with  the  consideration  of  a  case  which 
may  not  occur.— But,  fur  example,  I  may  plead  ur- 
gent employment  on  the  part  of  the  public. ''—This  he 
spoke  in  a  low  and  mysterious  tone  of  voice,  which 
wildrake  appeared  perfectly  to  comprehend ;  for  he 
laid  his  forefinsjer  on  his  nose  with  what  he  meant 
tor  a  very  intelligent  and  apprehensive  nod. 

•"Sir,'^8aid  he,  **if  vou  be  engaged  in  any  affair 
for  the  King,  ray  friund  shall  have  every  reasonable 
degreeof  patience— Nay,  I  will  fight  him  myself  in 
your  stead,  merely  to  stav  his  stomach,  rather  ,than 
you  should  be  intcrruptca.— And,  sir,  if  you  can  find 
room  «n  your  enterprise  for  a  poor  gentleman  that  has 
followoi^  Lunsford  and  Goring,  you  have  but  to  name 
day,  time  and  place  of  rendezvous;  for  truly,  sir, 
( am  tired  of  the  scald  hat,  cropped  hair,  and  under- 
taker's cioalL,  with  which  my,  friend  has  bedizened 
me,  and  would  willingly  niffle  it  out  once  more  in  the 
King's  cause,  when  whether  I  be  banged  or  hanged, 
I  care  not." 

"I  shall  remember  what  you  say.  sir,  should  an 
opportunity  occur,"  said  the  King;  "and  I  wish  his 
Majesty  had  many  such  subjects.— I  presume  our 
business  is  now  settled  7" 

**  When  you  shall  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  give 
me  a  trifling  scrap  of  writing,  to  serve  for  my  ere- 
dentiala—for  such,  you  know,  is  the  custom— your 
written  cartel  hath  its  written  answer." 

**That,  sir,  will  I  presently  do,"  said  Charles,  "lind 
in  good  time— here  are  the  materials." 

"And,  sir  "  continued  the  envoy—"  Ahi  I—ahem  !— 
if  you  have  mtercst  in  the  household  for  a  cup  of  sack 
—I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and  am  somewhat  hoarse 
with  much  speaking— raoreover,  a  serious  business  of 
this  kind  always  makes  one  thirsty.— Besides,  sir^  to 


"  I  do  not  boast  much  inflnenee  m  the  booae,  m;* 
said  the  King;  "but  if  you  would  have  the  cnedfr 
scension  to  accept  of  this  broad  piece  towards  qoencb* 
ins  your  thirst  at  the  Qoorue** 

^'  Sir,"  said  the  cavalier,  (for  the  times  admitted  of 
this  strange  species  of  courtesy,  nor  was  IViidnb 
a  man  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  as  keenly  to  dispoit 
the  matter,)—"  I  am  once  a^in  behddeo  to  yoy.  Bat 
I  see  not  how  it  consists  with  my  honour  to  aooyl 
of  such  accommodation,  unless  you  were  to  aoeosi- 
pany  and  partake?" 

"Pardon  me,  air,"  replied  Charles,  "my  sdel? 
recommends  that  I  remain  ratber  private  at  presni." 

"Enough  said,"  Wildrake  observed :  "poor  civi- 
liers  must  not  stand  on  cersmony.  I  see,  0,  loi 
understand  -cutter's  law— when  one  tall  feUow  m 
coin^  another  must  not  be  thirsty.  I  wish  yoo,  ^4  • 
contmoance  of  health  and  happineas  until  to-moRon^ 
at  the  King's  Oak,  at  six  o^clock." 

"Farswell,  sir,"  said  the  Kinft  and  added,  at VVil. 
rake  went  down  the  stair  whistlin{(,  "Heyformi- 
liers,"  to  which  air  his  long  rapier,  jarnngagiiMiihi 
steps  and  banisters,  bore  no  unsuitable  bttidcB- 
"  Farewell,  thou  too  just  emblem  of  the  state,  IB 
which  war.  and  defeat,  and  despair,  have  tmd 
msny  a  gallant  gentleman." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day,  there  occnned  nothog 
peculiarly  deserving  of  notice.  Alice  seduloaff 
avoided  showing  towards  the  disguissd  Prinee  Uf 
degree  of  estrangement  or  shyness,  whiA  oouid  m 
discovered  by  her  Ihther,  or  by  any  one  else.  Td  iB 
appears  nee,  the  two  young  persons  continued  00  iki 
same  footing  in  every  respect.  Yet  she  made  thcflp- 
lant  himself  sensible,  that  this  apparent  intimacy  wtt 
assumed  merely  to  save  appearances,  and  in  no  «» 
designed  as  retracting  from  the  severity  with  wbim 
she  nad  re.iected  his  suit.  The  sense  that  this  irai 
the  case,  jomed  to  his  injured  se]Move.andhiieniai9 
ai^ainst  a  successful  rival,  induced  Charlee  early  IQ 
withdraw  himself  to  a  sblitsry  walk  in  the  mm- 
ness.  where,  like  Hercules  in  the  Emblem  of  CAn 
divided  betwixt  the  personifications  of  Virtoe  and  if 
Pleasure,  he  listened  alternately  to  the  v<noe  of  Wii- 
dom  and  of  passionate  Folly. 

PniSence  urged  to  him  the  importance  of  hisawi 
life  to  the  futiu«  prosecution  of  the  great  object m 
which  he  had  for  the  present  miscarried— the  Rstot- 
tion  of  monarchy  in  England,  the  rebuildios  of  ihe 
throne,  the  regaining  the  crown  of  his  fatner,  the 
avenginjEt  his  death,  and  restoring  to  their  fortonei 
and  their  cotmtry  the  numerous  exiles,  who  wtn 
sufllering  poverty  and  banishment  on  account  ofthor 
attachment  to  his  cause.  Pride  too,  or  rather  a  jsit 
and  natural  sense  of  dignity,  displayed  the  onwoftn- 
ness  of  a  Prince  descending  to  actual  personal  en- 
flict  with  a  subject  of  any  degree,  and  the  ridicde 
which  would  be  thrown  on  his  memory,  should  w 
lose  his  life  for  an  obscure  intrigue  hj  the  hand  oft 
private  gentleman.  What  wouki  his  sa^  ooaaid- 
lors,  Nicholas  and  Hyde— ^hat  would  his  kindaad 
wise  governor,  the  Marqms  of  Hertford,  say  to  aoM 
an  act  of  rashness  and  folly  7  Would  it  not  be  likoy 
to  shake  the  allegiance  of  the  staid  and  prodentpr 
sons  of  the  royalist  party,  since  wherefore  shosU 
they  expose  their  lives  and  estates  to  raise  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  kingdom  a  young  roan  who  could  DOt 
command  his  own  temper  I  To  this  was  to  be  added 
the  consideration  that  even  his  success  would  adi 
double  difficulties  to  his  escape,  which  already  seenM 
sufficiently  precarious.  I^  stopping  short  of  deag 
he  merely  had  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  hp«ral 
he  know  that  he  might  not  seek  revenge  by  rMjvenBC 
up  to  government  the  Malignant  Louis  KernefU, 
whose  real  character  could  not  in  that  case  fail  to* 
discovered  ? 

These  considerations  stroiigly  recommended  • 
Chnrles  that  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  chaliMT 
without  fighting;  and  the  reservatbn  under  whin  M 
had  accepted  it,  afforded  him  some  opportunity* 
doing  80. 

But  Passion  also  had  her  arguments,  whtch  ■* 
addressed'  '      ......         _. 


IIU9  Kiiiu  Bi*'«j»  iii«i*co  uiio  uiiiBiy. — »caiueo,  oi.,  w  auurcssed  to  s  temper  rendered  irritable  byreoeotfi^ 
pait  with  dry  lir  s  argues  malice,  which  God  forbid  tress  and  mortification.  In  the  firei  placa  if  hew* 
should  exist  ui  such  an  honourable  conjucture."  |  a  pnnce,  he  was  also  a  gentleman,  entitled  10  ioh* 
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as  such,  and  obUfv?^  to  aVe  or  claim  the  satisfaction 
aipectecl  on  occasiop  of  differences  among  gen  ilemen. 
With  Rnmlishmen,  she  urged,  he.could  never  lose  in- 
terest li/  showing  iiinieel  ready,  instead  of  sheltering 
himseliunder  his  royal  birth  and  pretensions,  to  come 
frankly  forward,  and  maintnin  what  he  had  done  or 
•aid  on  his  own  responsihiiity.  In  a  free  nation,  it 
■ecmed  as  jf  he  would  rather  gain  than  lose  in  the 
public  estimation  by  a  conduct  which  could  not  but 
•eeni  gallant  and  generous.  Then  a  character  for 
courage  was  far  mo»e  necessary  to  support  his  pre- 
lenaions,  than  any  other  kind  of  reputation;  and  the 
lying  under  a  challonge,  without  replying  to  it,  mi^ht 
bring  his  spvi-it  into  question.  What  would  Villiers 
and  Wilmot  say  of  an  intrigue,  in  wh>ch  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  3hamefuily  oaffled  by  a  country 

firi,  and  had  failed,  to  revenge  himself  on  his  rival? 
"he  pasquinades  which  they  would  compose,  the 
witty  sarcasms  which  they  would  circulate  on  the 
occasion,  would  be  harder  to  endure  than  the  ^ave 
rebukes  of  Hertford,  Hyde,  and  Nicholas.  This  re- 
flection, added  to  the  stings  of  youthful  and  awakened 
ODumgcL  at  length  fixed  bus  resolution,  and  he  returned 
to  Wooasiock  determined  to  keep  his  appointment, 
conic  of  it  what  mi^ht. 

Prrhaps  there  mmgled  with  his  resolution  a  secret 
beiK^f  that  such  a  rencontre  would  not, prove  fatal. 
He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  active  in  ell^hia 
ej^rcises,  and  no  way  inferior  to  Colonel  Eyerard,  as 
far  as  the  morning's  experiment  had  j;one,  in  that  of 
self-defence.  At  least  such  recollection  might  pass 
through  his  ro^al  mind,  as  he  hummed  to  himself  a 
well-known  ditty,  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his 
residence  in  Scotland— 

*'  A  man  may  drink  and  not  bo  drank  t 
A  una  mav  fif lit  and  not  be  dain ; 

A  man  majr  kim  a  boonia  laM. 
Ard  yet  be  welcome  back  again.** 

Mean  while  the  busy  and  all-directing  Doctor  Ro- 
checliffe  had  contrived  to  intimate  to  Alice  that  she 

gust  give  him  a  private  audience,  and  she  found  him 
r  appointment  in  what  was  called  the  study,  once 
lea  with  ancient  books,  which,  long  since  converted 
into  oartridgira,  had  made  more  noise  in  the  world  at 
their  final  exit^  than  during  the  space  which  had  in- 
tervened betwixt  that  and  their  first  publication.  The 
Doctor  seated  himself  in  a  high-backed  leathern  ensy- 
rhnir,.and  signed  to  Alice  to  letch  a  stool  and  sit  down 
beside  him. 

'^  Alice,"  said  the  old  man,  takin£[  her  hand  aiTec- 
tionately,  "  thou  art  a  good  girl,  a  wise  girl,  a  virtuous 
girl,  one  of  those  whose  price  is  above  rubiesT-not  that 
rttbiea  is  the  proper  translation— but  remind  me  to 
tell  you  of  that  another  time— Alice,  thou  knowest 
who  this  Lewis  Kemeguy  is~nay,  hesitate  not  to 
nje — 1  know  every  thing— I  am  well  aware  of  the 
whole  matter.— Thou  knowest  this  honoured  hotise 
holds  the  Fortunes  of  England."  Alice  was  about  to 
answer.—"  Nay,  speak  not.  but  listen  to  me,— How 
does  he  bear  himself  towards  you  1" 

Alice  coloured  with  the  deepest  crimson.—"  I  am  a 
eoontry-bred  girl,"  she  said,  "  and  his  manners  are 
loo  f^iurtlike  lor  me." 

"  Enough  said— I  know  it  all.— Alice,  he  is  exposed 
to  a  great  danger  to-morrow,  and  you  must  bie  the 
happy  means  to  prevent  him." 

*1  prevent  him !— how,  and  in  what  manner?'* 
said  Alice,  in  surprise.— ".It  is  my  duty,  as  a  subject, 
to  do  any  thing— any  thing  that  may  become  my 
father's  daughter" 

Here  she  stopped,  considerably  embarrassed. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "to-morrow  he  hath 
made  an  appointment— an  appointment  with  Mark- 
ham  Everard :  the  hour  and  place  are  set— six  in  the 
morning,  bv  the  King's  Oak.  If  they  meet,  one  will 
probably  fall." 

^'  Now,  may  God  forefend  they  should  meet,'.'  said 
Alice,  turning  as  suddenly  pale  as  she  had  previously 
reddened.  But  harm  cannot  come  of  it— Everard 
will  never  lift  his  aword  against  the  King." 

**  For  that."  said  Doctor  Rochclifle,  **  I  would  not 
warrant.  But  if  that  unh<  ppy  young  gentleman 
«ihall  have  still  some  res  \\'p  oi  ihejoyaltv  which  his 
fCeoeral  conduce  entirely  diaav  ;ws,  it  would  not  serve 


us  here ;  for  he  knows  not  the  King,  but  coneiden 
him  merely  as  a  cavalier,  from  whom  he  has  received 
injury." 

^'  Let  him  know  the  truth,  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  let 
him  know  it  instantly,"  said  Alice;  "Ae  lift  hand 
against  the  King,,  a  fugitive  and  defenceless  1  He  is 
incapable  of  it.  My  life  on  the  issue,  he  becomes  most 
active  in  his  preservation." 

"That  is  the  thought  of  a  maiden,  Alice,"  an* 
swered  the  Doctor ;  "  and,  as  I  fear,  of  a  maiden 
whose  wisdom  is  misled  by  her  afiections.  It  were 
worse  than  treason  to  admit  a  rebel  officer,  the  friend 
of  the  arch-traitor  Cromwell,  into  so  great  a  secret 
I  daTe  not  answer  for  such  rashness.  Hammond 
was  trusted  by  his  father,  and  you  know  what  came 
of  it." 

"Then  let  my  father  know. ,  He  will  meet  Mark- 
ham^  or  send  to  him,  representing  the  indignity  dona 
to  him  bv  attacking  his  guest." 

"  We  dare  not  let  your  father  into  the  secret  who 
Louis  Kemeguy  really  is.  I  did  but  hint  the  possi- 
bility of  Charles  taking  refuge  at  Woodstock,  and  the 
rapture  into  which  Sir  Henrv  broke  out,  the  prepara- 
tions for  accommodation  and  defence  which  be  began 
to  talk  of,  plainly  showed  that  the  mere  emhusiasm 
of  his  loyalty  would  have  led  to  a  risk  of  discovery. 
It  is  yoiL  Alice,  who  must  save  the  hopes  of  cverr 
true  royalist." 

"  I !  answered  Alice;  "  it  is  impossible.  Why  can- 
not my  lather  be  induced  to  interfere,  as  in  behalf  of 
his  friend  and  guest,  though  he  know  him  os  no  other 
than  Louis  Kemeguy  7" 

"  You  have  forgot  your  father's  character,  my 
young  friend,"  said  the  Doctor^"  an  excellent  man, 
ami  tnebest  of  Christiana,  till  there  is  a  clashinaof 
swords,  and  then  he  starts  up  the  complete  martiausi, 
as  deaf  to  every  pacific  reasoning,  as  if  he  were  a 
came-cock  " 

"  You  forget,  Doctor  Rocheclifle,"  said  Alice,  ".that 
this  very  morning,  if  I  understand  the  thing  aright, 
my  fa ther.pre vented  them  from  fighting." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Doctor,  because  he  deemed 
himself  bound  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Royal  Park: 
but  it  was  done  with  such  regret,  Alice,  that,  should 
he  find  them  at  it  again,  .1  am  clear  to  foretell  he  will 
only  BO  far  postpone  the  combat  as  to  conduct  them 
to  some  unprivileged  ground,  and,  there  bid  them  tilt 
and  welcome,  while  ho  regaled  his  eyes  with  a  scene 
so  plensing^No,.  Alice,  it  is  you,  and  you  only,  who 
can  help  us  in  this  extremity. 

"I  see  no  possibility,"  said  she,  again  colouring, 
"  how  I  can  be  of  the  least  use." 

"  You  must  send  a  note,"  answered  Doctor  Roche* 
cliffe,  "  to  the  King— a  note  such  as  all  women  know 
how  to  write  better  than  any  man  can  teach  them— 
to  meet  you  at  the  precise  hour  of  the  rendezvous.  He  ' 
will  not  fail  you.  for  I  know  his  unhappy  foible." 

"Doctor  Kocheclifle,"  said  Alice,  gravely— "yon 
have  known  me  from  infancy— What  nave  you  seen 
in  roe  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  I  should  ever  fol- 
low such. unbecoming  counsel?" 

'^  And  if  you  have  known  m<  from  infiincy,"  re- 
torted the  Doctor,  "what  have  you  seen  of  mc  that 
you  should  suspect  me  of  giving  counsel  to  my  friend's 
daughter  whicn  it  would  be  misbecoming  in  her  to 
follow  7  You  cannot  be  fool  enough,  I  think,  to  sup- 
pose, that  I  mean  yog  should  carry  your  complaisance 
farther  than  to  keep  him  in  discourse  for  an  hour  or 
two,  till  I  have  all  in  readiness  for  his  leaving  this 
place,  from  which  I  can  frighten  him  by  the  terrors  ol 
an  alleged  search  7— So,  C.  8.  mounts  his  horse  and 
rides  off,  and  Mistress  Alice  Lee  has  the  honour  ol 
savinp  him." 

"  Yi«  at  the  expense  of  her  own  reputation,"  said 
Alice,  and  the  risk  of  an  eternal  stain  on  my  family. 
—You  say  you  know  all— What  can  the  kinft  think 
of  my  appointing  an  assignation  with  him  after  wnat 
has  passed,. and  how  will  ii  be  possible  to  disabuse 
him  respecting  the  purpose  of  my  doing  so  7' 

"  I  will  disabuse  him,  Ahce ;  I  will  explain  the 
whole," 

"  Doctor  Rochecliffe,"  said  Alice,  "  you  propose 
what  is  impossible.  You  can  do  murh  by  your  ready 
wit  and  great  wisdom ;  but  if  oew-falieo  snow  wert 
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once  Bu.liwi  nol  rH  your  art  could  wnsh  it  white 
a^ain ;  niid  it  is  aho<;eiher  the  same  with  a  maiden's 
»\jpui!Uion." 

*'  Alica,  my  dcmrest  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  be- 
think you  ihal  if  1  reroiimiend  this  means  of  saving 
the  lif*^  of  Uie  King,  at  least  rescuing  him  fmm  instant 
peril,  it  is  i)t^cau8c  I  see  no  other  of  which  to  avail 
myself.  If  I  bid  you  assume,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
semblance  of  what  is  wron;;,  il  is  but  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  under  circumstances  which  cannot  re- 
turn—I will  take  the  surest  means  to  prevent  all  evil 
report  which  can  arise  from  what  I  recommend.'* 

"Say  not  so,  Doctor,"  said  Alice;  "better  under- 
tokc  to  turn  back  the  isis  than  lo  stop  the  course  of 
calumny.  The  Kin^  will  make  boast  to  his  whole 
licentious  court,  of  the  case  with  which,  but  for  a  sud- 
den alarm,  he  could  have  brought  off  Alice  Lee  as  a 
paramour— the  mouth  which  confers  honour  on  others, 
will  then  be  the  means  to  deprive  me  of  mine.  Take 
a  fitter  course,  one  more  becoming  your  own  charac- 
ter and  profession.  Do  nol  lead  htm  to  fail  in  an  en- 
gagement of  honour,  by  holding  o4jt  the  prospect  of 
another  engagement  equnlly  dishonourable,  whether 
false  or  true.  Oo  to  the  King  himself,  speak  to  him, 
as  the  servants  of  God  have  a  right  to  speak,  even  to 
earthly  sovereigns.  Point  out  to  him  the  folly  aiid 
the  wickedness  of  the  course  he  is  aoovx  to  pursue— 
urge  upon  himi  that  he  fear  the  swore,  tnnce  wrath 
bnngeth  the  punishment  of  the  sword.  Tell  nmi,  that 
the  friends  who  died  for  him  in  the  field  at  Worcester, 
on  the  scaffolds,  and  on  the  gibbets,  since  that  bloody 
day— that  the  remnant  who  are  in  prison,  scattered, 
fled,  and  ruined  on  his  account,  deserve  better  ofhim 
and  his  father's  race,  than  that  he  should  throw  away 
his  life  in  an  idle  brawl— Tell  him,  that  it  is  dishonest 
to  venture  that  which  is  riot  his  own,  dishonourable 
to  betray  the  trust  which  brave  men  nave  reposed  iu 
his  virtue  and  in  his  courage." 

Doctor  Rochecliffe  lookra  on  her  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  his  eyes  glistening  as  he  said,  "  Alas,  ^lice, 
even  I  could  not  plead  that  just  cause  to  him  so  elo- 

?uently  or  so  impressively,  as  thou  dost.  But,  alack  1 
Charles  would  listen  to  neither.  It  is  not  from  priests, 
or  womdn,  he  would  say,  (hat  men  should  receive 
counsel  in  affairs  of  honour." 

"  Then,  hear  me,  Doctor  Rochecliffe— I  will  appear 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  I  will  preyent  the  com- 
bat—do nol  fear  that  I  can  do  what  I  say— at  a  sacri- 
fioe,  indeed,  but  not  that  of  my  reputation.  My  heart 
may  be  broken"— she  endeavoured  to  stifle  her  sobs 
with  difficulty— "for  the  consequence— but  not  in  the 
invagination  of  a  man,  and  far  less  that  man  her  sove- 
reign, shall  a  thought  of  Alice  Lee  he  associated  with 
disnonuur."  She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
and  burst  out  into  unrestrained  tears. 

"What  means  this  hysterical  passion?"  said  Doctor 
Rochecliffe,  surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  by  the 
vehemence  of  her  grief—"  Maiden,  I  must  have  no 
concealments— I  must  know."        ^ 

"ExtTt  your  ingenuity,  then,  ana  discoyer  it,"  said 
Alice— for  a  moment  put  out  of  temper  at  the  Doctor's 
pertinacious  self-importance — "  Guess  my  purpose  as 
vou  can  guess  at  every  thing  else.  It  is  enough  to 
have  to  go  through  my  task,  I  will  not  endure  the  dis- 
tress of  telling  it  over,  and  that  to  one  who— forgive 
me,  dear  Doctor— might  not  think  my  agitation  on 
this  occasion  fully  warranted." 

"  Nay,  theii,  my  young  mistress,  you  must  be  ruled," 
said  Rochecliffe;  ^' and  if  I  cannot  make  you  explam 
yourself,  I  must  see- whether  your  father  can  gam  so 
far  on  you.'^  So  saying,  he  arose  somewhat  displeased, 
and  walked  towards  the  door. 

"  You  forget  what  you  yourself  told  me,  Doctor 
Rochecliffe,''  said  Alice,  "of  the  risk  of  oommuni- 
eating  this  great  secret  to  my  father." 

"It  is  too  true"— he  said,  stopping  short  and  turning 
round ;  "  and  I  think,  wench,  thou  art  too  smart  for 
me,  and  I  have  not  met  many  such.  But  thou  art  a 
good  girl,  and  wilt  tell  rae  thy  device  of  free-will-^t 
concerns  my  character  and  influence  with  the  Kin^, 
that  I  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  whatever  is 
aehim  atque  tractatum^  done  and  treated  of  in  this 
natter." 

'7*^t  ytna  character  to  me,  good  Doctor,"- said 


Alice,  attempting  to  smile;  **it  is  of  firmCT  staff  than 
those  of  women,  and  wilt  be  safer  in  my  custody  than 
mine  could  have  been  in  yours.  And  thus  mudi  1 
condescend— you  shall  see  the  whole  scene— you  shall 
go  with  me  yourself,  and  much  will  I  feet  emookiened 
and  heartened  by  vour  company.*' 

"That  is  something,"  said  the  Doctor,  though  nx 
altogether  satisfied  with  this  limited  confidence- 
"Thou  wert  ever  a  ciever  wench,  ana  I  wdl  inist  ths 
—indeed,  trust  thee,  I  find  I  must,  wnether  yoiuni^y 
or  no." 

*  "  Meet  me.  then,"  saia  Alice,  in  the  wildemeea  to- 
morrow. But  first  teil  tne^  are  you  well  assured  U 
time  and  place?— a  mistake  were  fatal" 

"  Assure  yourself  my  informauon  is  entirely  aocs* 
rate,"  said  the  Doctor,  rcsumii.g  his  air  of  cooss' 
cuence,  which  had  been  a  little  diminished  during  ilie 
latter  part  of  their  conference. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Alice,  "through  what  chaxniiJ 
you  acquired  such  important  information  7" 

"  You  may  ask,  unquestionably,"  he  arwwered,  now 
eompletely  feMored  to  his  supremacy;  '*boi  whether 
I  will  answer  or  not,  is  a  very  difierent  question.  I 
conceive  neither  yoilr  reputation  nor  my  own  is  mte- 
resicd  in  your  remaining  m  ignorance  on  that  subject 
So  I  have  my  secrets  as  well  As  you,  mistress ;  and 
some  ot  tf£*f.  I  fancy,  arc  a  good  deal  more  wwtfc 
knowing." 

Be  it  so,"  sakl  Alice,  quietly ;  if  you  will  meet  inc 
in  the  wilderness  by  the  broken  dial  at  half-past  five 
exactly,  we  will  go  together  to-morrow,  and  watch 
them  as  they  come  to  the  rendezvous. .  1  will  on  the 
way  get  the  better  of  my  present  limiditv,  and  ez> 
plam  to  you  the  means  I  design  to  employ  to  pre> 
vent  mischief.  To^  can  perhaps  think  at  making 
some  effort  which  may  render  ray  interference,  uh 
becoming  and  painful  aa  it  must  be,  altogether  unne- 
cessary."^ 

"  Nay*  my  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  if  yoa  place 
purself  in  n.y  hands,  you  will  be  the  first  that  ever 
had  reason  to  complain  of  my  want  of  conduct,  and  • 
you  may  well  judge  you  are  the  very  last  (one  exoepc- 
ed)  whom  I  would  see  suffer  for  want  of  counsel.— At 
haJf-past  five,  then,  at  the  dial  in  the  wilderness— and 
God  wess  our  undertaking!" 

Here  their  inferview  was  interrupted  by  the  sonorocs 
voice  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  which  shouted  their  names. 
"Daughter  Alice-^Doctor Rochecliffe,"  through  pass- 
age and  gallery. 

"What  do  yon  here,"  said  he,  entering,  "sining 
like  two  crows  in  a  mist,  when  we  have  such  raK 
sport  below  7  Here  is  thw  wild  crackbrained  boj 
Louis  Kemeguy,  now  making  me  laugh  till  my  Rdea 
are  fit  to  split,  and  now  playing  on  his  guitar  sweetly 
enough  to  win  a  lark  from  the  heavens.— Come  away 
with  vou,  come  away.  It  is  hard  work  to  lauKO 
alone.'' 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Ttiii  if  the  piaco,  the  centre  of  the  tniv« 
Hera  itaedf  tiio  oak,  ibe  montreh  of  the 


The  sun  had  risen  on  the  broad  bou^s  of  thp 
forest,  but  without  the  power  of  pei)etrating  into  its 
recesses,  which  hung  rich  with  heavy  dewclropsy  am^ 
were  beginning  on  some  of  the  treea  to  exhibit  the 
varied  unts  of  autumn;  it  being  the  season  when 
Nature,  like  a  prodigal  whose  race  is  well  nig^  run, 
seems  desirous  to  make  tip  in  profuse  gayetv  and 
varietv  of  colours,  for  the  short  npace  wnich  her 
splendour  has  then  to  endure.  The  birds  were  silent 
—and  even  Robin-red-breast,  whose  chirruping  soQg 
was  heard  among  the  bushes  near  the  Lod^,  eni 
boldened  by  the  largeness  with  which  the  gcmd  old 
knight  always  encouraged  his  familiarity,  did  not 
venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  where  he  en- 
countered the  sparrowhawk,  and  other  enemies  of  a 
similar  description,  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the 
dwellings  of  man,  from  whom  he,  almost  si^eN 
among  the  feathered  tribes,  seems-  to  experience  dsi- 
interested  protection. 


CfiAP.XXVnLj    .  *  WOODSTOC?. 

The  Boene  was  tberefore  at  once  lovely  and  silent, 
when  the  good  Doctor  Rochecliflfe,  wrapped  in  a 
schrlet  roquelaure,  which  had  seen  service  in  its  day. 
muffling;  his  face  more  from  habit  than  necessity,  ana 
supporting  Alice  on  his  arm.  (she  also  defended  by  a 
doak  against  the  cold  ana  damp  of  the  autumn 
morning,)  glided  through  the  landed  and  long  grass 
of  the  darkest  alleys,  almost  ankle-deep  in  dew.  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  intended  duel.  Both 
BO  eagerly  maintained  the  consultation  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  they  were  alike  insensible  of 
the  roughness  and  discomforts  of  the  road,  though 
often  obliged  to  force  their  way  througli  brushwood 
find  coppice,  which  poured  down  on  them  all  the 
liquid  pearls  with  which  they  were  loaded,  till  the 
mantles  they  were  wrapped  in  hung  lank  bv  their 
sides,  and  clung  to  their  shoulders  Heavily  charged 
with  moisture.  They  stopped  when  they  had  attained 
a  station  under  the  coppice,  and  shrouded  by  it,  from 
which  they  could  see  all  that  passed  on  the  little 
esplanade  before  the  King's  Oalc,  whose  broad  and 
scathed  form,  contorted  and  shattered  limbs,  and 
frowning  brows^  made  it  appear  Uke  some  ancient 
warworn  champion,  well  selected  to  be  the  umpire  of 
a  field  of  single  combat. 

The  first  person  who  appeared  at  the  rendezvous 
was  the  gay  cavalier  Roger  Wildrake.  .  He  also  was 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  but  had  discarded  his  puritanic 
beaver,  and  wore  in  its  stead  a  Spanish  hat,  with  a 
feather  and  gilt  hatband,  all  of  which  had  encoun- 
tered bad  weather  and  hard  service:  but  to  make 
amends  for  the  appearance  of  poverty  by  the  show  of 
pretension,  ihe  castor  was  accurately  adjusted  after 
what  was  rather  profanely  called  the  d— me  cut,  used 
among  the  more  desperate  cavaliers.  He  advanced 
liastily,  and  exclaimed  aloud— "First  in  the  field  after 
all,  by  Jove,  though  I  bilked  Everard  in  order  to  have 
vny  morning  draught.— It  has  done  me  much  good," 
he  added,  smacking  his  lips.— "Well,  I  suppose  I 
should  search  the  ground  ere  my  principal  comes  up, 
whose  Presbyterian  watch  trudges  as  slow  as  ms 
Presbyterian  step." 

He  took  his  rapier  from  under  his  cloak,  and  seemed 
about  to  search  the  thickets  around. 

**I  will  prevent  him,"  whispered  the  Doctor  to 
Alice.  "I  will  keep  faith  with  you— you  shall  not 
como  oh  the  scene— ni*i  dignua  vindice  nodus — I'll 
explain  that  another  time.  Vtndex  is  feminine  as 
well  as  masculine,  so  the  quotation  is  defensible.— 
Keep  you  close." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  forward  on  the  esplanade, 
and  bowed  to  Wildrake. 

"  Master  Louis  Kernoguy,",  said  Wildrake,  pulling 
off  his  hat ;  but  instantly  discovering  his  error,  he 
added,  "But  no— I  beg  your  pardon,  sir-Fatter, 
shorter,  older.— Mr.  Kerneguy's  friend,  I  suppose, 
with  whom  1  hope  to  have  a  turn  by  and  by.— And 
why  not  now,  sir,  before  our  principals  come  up? 
just  a  snack  to  stay  the  orifice  of  the  stomach,  till 
the  dinner  is  served,  sir?  What  say  you?" 

**To  open  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  more  likely,  or 
to  gi%'e  it  a  new  one,"  said  the  Doctor. 

**l'rue,  sir,"  said  Roger,  who  seemed  now  in  his 
slemfnt;  "you  say  well— that  is  as  thereafter  may 
t)©.- But  come,  sir,  you  wear  your  face  muffled.  I 
§rant  you,  it  is  honest  men's  fashion  at  this  unhappy 
tune:  the  more  is  the  p'liy.  But  we  do  all  above- 
board— we  have  no  traitors  here,  I'll  gel  into  my 
sears  Qrst,  to  encourage  you,  and  show  you  that  you 
Bave  to  deal  with  a  gentleman,  who  honours  the 
King,  and  is  a  match  fit  lo.  fight  with  any  who  follow 
him,  as  doubtless  you  do,  sir,  since  you  are  the  friend 
of  .Master  Louis  Kemeguy." 

All  this  while,  Wildrake  was  busied  undoing  the 
clasps  of  his  square-capjd  cloak. 

'*  Off— off,  ye  landings,"  he  said,  "  borrowings  I 
should  more  properly  call  you— 


ings,  darned  in  many  places,  and  which,  like  those  ol 
Poms,  had  been  once  peach-coloured.  A  pair  ol 
pumps,  ill  calculated  for  a  walk  tiirough  the  dew,  and 
a  broad  shoulderbeli  of  tarnished  embroidery,  com 
pleted  his  equipment.    . 

"Come,  SU-!"  he  exclaimed;  "make  haste,  off  with 
your  slough— Here  1  stand  tight  and  true— as  loyal  a 
lad  as  ever  stuck  rapier  through  a  round-head^ 
ComeL  sir,  to  your  tools!"  he  continued;  "we  may 
have  half-a-dozen  thrusts  before  they  come  yet,  and 
shame  them  for  their  tardiness.— Pshaw !"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  most  disappointed  tone,  when  the  Doc- 
tor, unfolding  his  cloak,  showed  his  clerical  dress; 
"Tush  !  it's  but  the  parson  after  all !" 

,Wildrake*s  respect  for  the  Church,  however,  and 
his  desire  to  remove  one  wlio  might  possibly  inter- 
rupt a  scene  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  p<a;uliar 
satisfaction,  induced  him  presently  to  assume  an^ 
other  tone.  / 

"I  beg  pardoii,"  he  said,  "my  dear  Doctor— 1  kiss 
the  hem  of  your  cassock— I  do,  by  the  thundering 
Jove— I  beg  your  pardon  again.— But  I  am  happy  1 
have  met  with  you— They  are  raving  for  your  presence 
at  the  Lodge— to  marry,  or  christen,  or  bury,  or  con- 
fess^ or  sonlething  very  urgent.— For  Heaven's  sake, 
make  haste !" 

"At  the  Lodge?"  said  the  Doctor;  "why,  I  left  the 
Lodge  this  instant— I  was  there  later,  I  am  sure,  than 
you  could  be,  who  came  the  Woodetock  road." 

"Well,"  repliea  Wildrake,  "  it  is  at  Woodstock  thty 
want  you.— Rat  it,  did  I  say  the  Lodge?— No,  no 
— Woodstock- Mine  host  cannot  be  hanged— his 
daughter  married— his  bastard  christened,  or  nis  wife 
buned— without  the  assistance  of  a  real  clergyman— 
your  Holdenoughs  won't  do  for  them.— He's  a  trie 
man,  mine  host;  so,  as  you  value  your  function,  make 
haste." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Maater  Wildrake,"  said  the 
Doctor—"  I  wait  for  Master  Louis  Kemegiiy." 
^  "  The  devil  you  do !"  exclaimed  Wildrake.  ".  Why 
I  always  knew  the  Scots  could  do  nothing  without 
their  minister ;  but  d— n  it,I  never  thought  they  put 
them  to  this  use  neither.  JBut  I  have  known  j6ily 
customers  in  orders,  v^ho  understood  to  handle  tlie 
sword  as  well  as  their  rarayerbook.  You  know  the 
purpose  of  our  meeting,  Doctor.  Do  you  come  only 
as  a  ghostly  comforter— or  as  a  surgeon,  perhaps— or 
do  you  ever  take  bilboa  in  hand  ?— Sa,  sa  I"     , 

Here  he  made  a  fencing  demonstration  with  his 
sheathed  rapier. 

"  I  have  done  so,  sir,  on  necessary  occasion,"  said 
Doctor  Rochecliffe. 

"  Gk)od  sir.  let  this  stand  for  a  necessary  one."  said 
Wildrake.  You  know  my  devotion  for  the  Church. 
If  a  divine  of  your  skill  would  do  me  the  honour  to 
exchange  but  three  passes  with  me,  I  should  think 
myself  nappy  for  ever." 

Sir,  said  Rochecliffe,  smiling,  "  were  there  no 
other  objection  to  what  you  propose,  I  have  not  the 
means— 1  have  no  weapon." 

"  What  ?  you  want  the  de  quoi  ?  that  is  unlucky 
indeed.  But  you  have  a  stout  cane  in  yout  hana 
—what  hinders  our  trying  a  pass  (my  rapier  being 
sheathed  of  course)  untiT  our  principals  come  upl 
My  pumps  are  full  of  this  frost-dfew ;  and  I  shall  be  a 
toe  or  two  out  of  pocket,  if  I  am  to  stand  still  all 
the  time  they  are  stretching  themselves ;  for,  Ifancf. 
Doctor,  you  are  of  my  opinion,  that  the  metier  wul 
not  be  a  fight  of  cock-sparrows."^ 

"  My  business  here  is  to  make  it,  if  possible,  be  no 
fight  at  all,"  said  the  divine. 

"Now,  rat  roe,  Doctor,  but  that  is  too  spiteful," 
said  Wildrake;    "and  were  it  not  for  my  respeet 


for  the  Church,  I  could  turn  Presbyterian  to  be  rs- 

venged." 
"Stand  back  a  little,  if  you  please,  sir,",  said  ths 

Doctor:  "do  not  press  forward  in  that  direction," 
w.  .K-  ««4-4-  »fci-K  .«..^-M  »«,-;.  .1 »  —For  Wildrake.  in  the  agitation  of  his  movementit 

Via  the  emtaui  which  ihadow'd  Borffi.  f  «  j„ j^^.^  ^^  bis  disappointment,  aoproached  the  spot 

So  sdying,  he  threw  the  cloak  from  him  and  ap-    where  Alice  remained  still  concealed, 
poared  in  cuerpo,  in  a  most  cavalier-like  doublet,  of       "And  wherefore  not,  I  pray  you,  Doctor?"  said  the 
fl^reasy  crimson  satin,  pinked  and  slashed  with  what    cavalier.  , 

had  been  once  white  tiffany ;  breeches  of  the  same ;  '     But  on  advancing  a  step,  he  suddenly  stopped  shorti 
and  nether-stocks,  or,  aa  we  now  call  them,  stock- 1  and  muttered  to  himself,  with  a  round  oath  of  astoa 
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ishmcnt.  **A  oefticost  in  the  copi>i^  bysl]  that  is 
revfreuif,  and  at  this  hour  in  the  morning—  Whtxo— 
eii^— eirf*'— He  ffave  vent  to  his  surprise  in  a  long  low 
mtcrjectional  whisile;  then  turning  to  the  Doctor, 
with  his  fmser  on  the  side  of  his  nose.  "  Vou're  sly, 
Doctor,  d^  sly !  But  why  not  give  me  a  hint  q(  your 
—your  commodity  there— your  contraband  goods? 
Oad,  sir,  I  am  not  a  man  to  expose  the  ecoeniricities 
of  the  church." 

"Sir,"  said  Doctor  Rochecllfle,  "you  are  imperti' 
nent;  and  if  time  served,  and  it  were  worth  my  while, 
I  would  chastise  you." 

And  the  Doctor,  who  had  served  long  enough  in 
the  wars  to  have  added  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
cftptain  of  horse  to  those  of  a  divine,  actually  raised 
his  cane,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  rake,  whose 
respect  for  the  Church  was  by  no  means  able  to  sub- 
due his  love  of  mischief.  ^ 

"Nay,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "if  you  wield  your  weapon 
backsword  fashion,  in  that  wa  v,  and  raise  it  as  high 
as  your  head,  I  shall  be  through  you  in  a  twinkling." 
So  saying  he  made  a  pass  with  his  sheathed  ropier, 
not  precisely  at  the  Doctor's  person,  but  in  that  direc- 
tion i  when  RocheclifTd,  changing  the  direction  of  his 
cane  from  the  broadsword  guard  to  thatof  the  rapier, 
made  the  cavalier's  sword  spring  ten  yards  out  of  his 
hand^  with  all  the  dexterity  of  my  friend  PVancalanza. 
At  this  moment  both  the  principal  parties  appeared 
on  the  field. 

Everard  exclaimed  angrily  to  Wildrake,  "Is this 
your  friendship  1  In  Heaven's  name,  what  make  you 
in  that  fool's  jacket,  and  playing  the  pranks  of  a  jack- 
puddins?"  while  his  worthy  second,  somewhat 
crestfallen,  held  down  his  heaa,  like  a  boy  caught  in 
roguery,  and  went  to  piclf  up  his  weapon,  stretching 
his  head,  as  he  passed,  into  the  coppice,  to  obtain 
another  glimpse,  if  possible,  of  the  concealed  object 
of  his  curiosity. 

Charies,  m  the  mean  time,  still  more  surprised  at 
what  h»*  beheld,  called  out  on  his  part— "What! 
Doctor  Rochecliffe  become  litcrolly*ne  of  the  church 
miliinni,  and  tilling  with  my  friend  Cavalier  Wlld- 
rakel  May  I  use  tnc  freedom  to  aak  him  tD  with- 
draw, as  Colonel  Everard  and  I  have  some  private 
bui^inesi  to  settle  ?" 

It  was  Doctor  Rochecliffe's  cue  on  this  important 
occasion,  to  have  armed  himself  with  the  authority 
of  his  sacrwl  office,  and  us.^  a  tone  of  interference 
which  mi^ht  have  overawed  even  a  monarch,  and 
made  him  feel  that  his  monitor  spoke  by  a  warrant 
higher  than  his  own.  But  the  indiscreet  latitude  he 
had  just  given  to  his  own  nassion,  and  the  levity  in 
which  he  hnd  been  detectea,  were  very  unfavourable 
to  his  a^isuniing  that  superiority,  to  which  so  uncon- 
trollable a  spirit  as  that  of  Charles,  wilful  as  a  prince, 
and  capricious  as  a  wit,  was  at  all  likely  to  submit. 
The  Doctor  did,  however,  endeavour  to  rally  his  dig- 
nity, and  replied,  with  the  gravest,  and  at  the  same 
timp  the  most  respectful,  tone  he  could  aiiaume,  that 
be  also  had  business  of  the  most  urgent  nature,  which 
prevented  him  from  complying  with  Master  Kerne- 
guy*H  wishes,  and  leaving  that  spot. 

"  Excus3  this  untimely  interruption,"  said  Charles, 
taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowuig  to  Colonel  Everard, 
*  which  I  will  immediately  imt  an  end  to." 

Everard  gravely  returned  his  salute,  and  was  silent. 

•*  Are  yoti  mad,  Doctor  RocheclifTe?"  said  Charles 
— "or  are  you  deaf?— or  have  you  forgotten  your 
mother- tongue?  I  desired  you  to  leave  this  place." 

"I  am  not  mad,"  said  the  diviiia  rousing  up. his 
resolution,  and  regaining  the  natural  firmness  of  his 
voice— "I  would  prevent  others  from  oeing  so;  I  am 
not  deaf— I  would  pray  others  to  hear  the  voice  of 
reason  and  religbn ;  I  have  not  forgotten  my  mother- 
toni^ie^but  I  have  come  hither  to  speak  the  language 
©f  the  Master  of  kings  and  princes." 

"  To  fence  with  broomsticks,  I  should  rather  siip- 
post',"  said  the  King— "Come,  Doctor  RocheclifTe, 
this  sudden  fit  of  assumed  importance  befits  you  as 
little  as  your  late  frolic.  You  are  not,  I  apprehend, 
either  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Scotch  Mass-John  to 
elitim  devoted  obedience  from  your  hearers,  but  a 
Church  of  Enijlandman,  snbi  j^i  to  the  rules  of  that 
Cpmiuunion— and  to  its  Hkad."  In  speaking  the  last 


words,  the  King  sunk  his  voice  to  a  low  and  ___,._ 
sive  whispsr.  Everard  observing  this  drew  back,  tk 
natural  generosity  of  his  temper  directins  hia  t» 
avoid  overhearing  private  disoourae,  in  whidi  (ha 
safety  of  the  speakers  might  be  deeply  coocunML 
They  continued,  however»to  observe  great  cauuon  la 
their  forms  of  expression.   . 

"Master  Kerneguy,"  said  the  clergy rasu,  ''itii 
not  1  who  assume  authority  or  control  over  yov 
wishes— €rod  forbid ;  I  do  but  tell  you  what  reiiQB. 
Scripture,  religion,  and  morality,  alike  prescxibeibr 
your  rule  of  conduct." 

"  And  I,  Doctor,"  said  the  Klhg,  sroilins,  and  potat- 
ing  to  the  unlucky  cane,  "  will  take  yoar  exaopk 
rather  than  your  precept.  If  a  itvercnd  cle^aao 
will  himself  fight  a  bout  at  single- stick,  what  mIb 
can  he  have  to  interfere  in  gentlemen' t  quarnUI- 
Comc,  sir,  remove  yourself;  and  do  not  let  yoorip' 
sent  obstinacy  caned  former  oblizatioos^"        * ' 

"Bethink  yourself,"  said  the  divine,— "lean nr 
one  word  which  will  prevent  all  this." 

"Do  it,"  nsplied  the  King,  "and  in  doing  so bdb 
the  whole  tenor  and  actions  of  an  honourabU  life- 
abandon  the  principles  of  your  Church,  and  beeoae 
a  perjured  traitor  and  an  apostate,  to  prevent  anothtf 
person  from  dischardng  his  duty  aa  a  goDtlemas! 
This  were  indeed  kiUing' your  fnend,  to  prevcoilke 
risk  of  his  running  himsctf^into  danger.  I^et  the  Pis- 
sive  Obedience,  which  is  so  often  in  your  mouth,  lod 
no  doubt  in  your  head,  put  your  feet  for  once  inU)  bM" 
tion,  and  step  aside  for  ten  minutes. ,  Within  thai 
space  yoar  assistance  may  be  needed,  either  as  bodf- 
curer  or  soul-curer." 

"Nay  then,"  said  Doctor RocbedifiBs,  "Ib8vebit< 
one  argument  left." 

While  this  conversation  was  carried  on  span. 
Everard  had  almost  forcibly  detained  by  htsovnade 
his  follower,  Wildrake,  whose  greater  curioiit/,  lod 
lesser  delicacy,  would  otherwise  have  thrust  him  for- 
ward, to  get,  if  possible,  into  the  secret  But  whea  hi 
saw  the  Doctor  turn  into  the  coppice,  he  whisperad 
eageriy  to  Everard—"  A  gold  Carolus  to  a  comoioo- 
wealtn  farthing,  the  Doctor  has  not  only  come  to 
preach  a  peace,  but  has  brought  the  principal  ooodi- 
tions  along  with  him !" 

Everard  made  no  answer;  he  had  already  unshnA- 
ed  his  sword ;  and  Charles  hardly  saw  KochodoMi 
back  fairly  turned,  than  he  lost  no  time  in  foUowiDC  • 
his  example.  But,  ere  they  had  done  more  tbu 
salute  each  other,  with  the  usual  courteous  floaiiA 
of  their  weapons,  Doctor  Rocheclifle  again  stoad 
between  them,  leading  In  his  hand  Alice  Lee,  her 
garments  dank  with  dew,  and  her  long  hair  heivy 
with  moisture,  and  totally  uncurlod.  Her  face  «» 
extremely  pale,  but  it  was  the  paleaeas  of  d«s|)enti 
resolution,  not  of  fear.  There  was  a  dead  Ptuseof 
asioniwhment— the  combatants  rested  on  their  swoiw 
—and  even  the  forwardness  of  Wildrake  only  ymIm 
itself  in  half-suppressed  ejaculations,  as,  "  Well  doae^ 
Doctor— this  beats  the  'parson  among  thepeas^— 
no  less  than  your  patron's  daughter— And  Mii- 
tress  Alice,  whom  I  thought  a  very  snowdrop,  tnnwd 
out  a  dog-violet  after  all^  Lindabrides,  by  heaieUi 
and  altoi^ether  one  of  ourselves !" 

Excepting  these  unheeded  mutterings,  Aliee  wii 
the  first  to  speak. 

"Master  Everard,"  she  said— " Master  KcmeWF. 
you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here— Yet,  why  should  J 
not  tell  the  reason  at  once  7  Convinced  that  I  •& 
however  guiltlessly,  the  unhappy  cause  of  yoar  mis 
understanding,  I  am  too  much  intcreated  to  prevoj 
fetal  consequences  to  pause  upon  any  step  wbitt 
may  end  it.— Master  Kerneguy,  have  my  wishes,  nf 
entreaties,  my  prayers— have  vour  noble  thoushi^- 
the  recollectidns  or  your  own  high  duties,  no  wei|m 
with  you  in  this  matter  7  Let  me  entreat  you  to  coo- 
suit  reason^  religion,  and  common  sense,  and  ittnn 
your  weapon.'* 

"  I  am  obedient  as  an  Easftarn  slave,  madam,"  ae- 
swercd  Charies,  sheathing  his  sword  \  "  but  I  aMSj 
you,  the  matter  about  wnich  you  distress  yotinBJ 
IS  a  mere  triiic.  wnich  will  be  muoh  beitcT  »»*» 
betwixt  Colonel  Everard  and  myself  in  five  minaW 
than  wixlv  the  assistance  of  the  whole  Convocaliai 
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of  the  Chairh,  with  a  frmale  parliament  to  assist 
their  reverend  deliberations.— Mr.  Everard,  will  you 
oblige  me  by  walking  a  tittle  farther  ?— We  moat 
change  ground,  it  seems." 

"lam  ready  to  attend  yon,  sir,"  said  Everard,  who 
had  sheathed  his'  sword  ib  soon  as  his  antagonist 
did  so. 

**I  have  then  no  interest  with  you,  mrj"  said 
Alice,  continuing  to  address  the  King— **  Do  you 
not  fear  I  should  use  the  secret  in  mv  power  to  pre- 
vent this  affair  going  to  extremitv  1  Think  you  thia 
eeittleman,  who  raises  his  hand  against  you,  if  he 
knew"         " 

"  If  he  knew  that  I  were  Lord  Wilmot,  madam, 
^ou  would  say '^Accident  has  given  him  proof  to 
thnt  effect,  with  which  he  is  already  satisfied,  and  I 
think  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  induce  him  to  em- 
brace a  different  opinion." 

Alice  paused,  arid  looked  on  the  Kinjg  with  great 
indignation,  the  following  words  dropping  from  her 
mouth  by  intervals,  as  if  thev  burst  forth  one  by  one 
n  epite  of  feelings  that  would  have  restrained  them 
-"  Cold— selfish— ungrateful— unkind  !— Wo  to  tha 
and  which"' — Here  ahe  paused  with  marlCed  empha- 
ris,  then  added—*'  which  shall  number  thee,  or  such 
IS  thee^  among  her  nobles  and  rulers!" 

"  Nay,  fair  Alice,"  said  Charles,  whose  ^od-naturs 
wuld  not  but  feel  the  severity  of  this  reproach, 
hough  too  slightly  to  make  all  the  desired  imprea- 
«on,  *'Yoo  are  too  unjust  to  me— too  partial  to  a 
lappier  man.  Do  not  call  me  unkind;  I  am  but 
lere  to  answer  Mr.  Everard's  aummons.  I  could 
idther  decline  attending,  nor  withdraw  now  I  am 
lere.  without  loss  of  honour;  and  my  loss  of  honour 
irpuld  be  a  disCTace  which  must  extend  to  many— I 
ninnot  fly  from  Mr.  Everard— it  would  be  too  shame- 
'ul.  If  he  abides  by  his  message,  it  must  be  decided 
18  such  affairs  usually  are.  IT  he  retreats  or  yields 
t  up,  I  will,  for  your  sake,  wave  punctilio.  I  will 
lot  even  ask  an  apology  for  the  trouble  it  has  afford- 
ed me,  but  let  all  paas^  as  if  it  were  the  consequence 
)f  flome  unhappy  mistake,  the  founds  of  which 
than  remain  on  my  part  ,uninquired  into.— Thia  I 
flrill  do  for  your  sake,  and  it  is  much  for  a  man  of 
lonour  to  condescend  so  far— You  know  that  the 
rondescension  from  me  in  particular  is  great  indeed, 
rben  do  not  call  me  ungenerous,  or  ungrateful,  or 
mkind,  since  I  am  ready  to  do  all,  which,  as  a  man,  I 
'an  do,  arid  more  perhaps,  than  aa  a  man  of  honour 
[ought  to  do." 

"Do  vou  hear  this,  Markham  Everard,"  exclaimed 
Uice— "do  you  hear  this?— The  dreadful  option  is 
eft  entire!;^  at  yonr  disposal.  You  were  wont  to  be 
emperate  in  passion,  religious^  forgiving- will  you, 
or  a  mere  punctilio,  drive  on  this  pnvate  and  uncnris- 
ian  broil  to  a  murderous  extremity  ?  Believe  me,  if 
rou  nowy  contrary  to  all  the  better  principles  of  your 
ife,  give  the  reins  to  your  passions,  the  consequences 
nay  be  Budi  as  you  will  rue  for  your  lifetime  artd 
■ven,  if  Hetfi'cn  have  not  mercy,  rue  after  your  life  is 
inirihed." 

Harkham  Everard  remained  for  a  moment  gloom- 
ly  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  At 
cngth  he  looked  up,  and  answered  her—"  Alice,  you 
ire  a  soldier's  daughter— a  soldiers  sister.  All  your 
elations,  even  including  one  whom  you  then  enter- 
ainod  some  regard  for,  have  been  made  soldiers  by 
hese  unhappy  discords.  Yet  you  have  uen  them 
akc  the  field— in  some  instances  on  contrary  sides,  to 
lo  their  duty  where  their  principles  called  thein,  with- 
Mit  manifesting  this  extreme  degree  of  interest.  Au- 
iwer  mc— and  your  answer  shall  decide  my  conduct 
—la  this  youth,  so  short  while  known,  already  of  more 
ralue  to  you  than  those  dear  connexions,  father, 
brother,  and  kinsman,  whose  departure  to  battle  you 
law  with  comparative  indifference?— Say  thU^  and  it 
Aiall  be  enough  I  leave  the  ground,  never  to  see  you 
ir this  country  again." 

. "  Stay,  Markham,  atay ;  and  believe  me  when  I  sav, 
diat  if  I  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  is 
because  Master  Kerneguv's  safety  comprehends  more, 
much  more,  than  that  of^  any  of  those  you  have  men- 
tioned." 
** Indeed!  I  did  oat  know  a  coronet  bad  been  so 


superior  in  value  to  the  crest  of  a  private  gentleman," 
said  Everard;  "yet  I  have  heard  that  many  women 
think  so. 

"you  apprehend  me  amiss,"  said  Alice,  perplexed 
between  the  difficulty  of  so  expressing  hersell  as  to 
prevent  immediate  mischief,  and  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  combat  the  jealousy  and  disarm  the  ri'sent- 
meiit  which  ahe  saw  arising  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 
But  she  found  no  words  fine  enough  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction, without  leading  to  a  discovery  of  the  Kingjs 
actual  character,  and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  to  hie 
destruction.  "  Markham,"  she  said,  ^*  have  com- 
passion on  me.  Press  me  not  at  this  moment— be- 
lieve me,  the  honour  and  happinesa  of  my  father,  of 
my  brother,  and  of  my  whole  family^  arc  interested  Iq 
Master  Kemegu/s  safetv— are  inexincably  concerned 
in  this  matter  resting  where  it  now  doea'^ 

"Oh,  ay— I  doubt  not,"  said  Everard ;  "  the  House 
of  Lee  ever  looked  up  to  nobility,  and  valued  in  their 
connexions  the  fantastic  loyalty  of  a  courtier  beyond 
the  sterling  and  honest  patriotism  of  a  plain  country 
gentleman.  For  them,  the  thing  is  in  course.  But 
on  your  part,  you,  Alice— O I  on  your  part,  whom  I 
have  loved  so  dearly— who  has  Buffered  me  to  UiinH 
that  my  affection  waa  not  unrepaid— Can  the  attrac 
tions  of  an  empty  title,  the  idle  court  compliments  ot 
a  mere  man  of  quality,  during  only  a  few  noura,  lead 
you  to  prefer  a  libertine  lord  to  such  a  heart  as  mine  T* 

"  No,  no— believe  me,  no,"  said  Alice,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress. 

"  Put  your  answer,  which  seems  so  painful,  in  one 
word,  and  say  for  wkiut  safety  it  is  you  are  thus  deeply 
interested?" 

"  For  both— for  both,"  said  Alice. 

"  That  answer  will  not  serve,  Alice,"  answered  Eve- 
rard—" here  is  no  room  for  equality.  I  must  and  will 
know  to  what  I  have  to'  trust  I  understand  not  the 
paltering,  which  makes  a  maiden  unwilling  to  decide 
betwixt  two  suitors ;  nor  would  I  willingly  impute  to 

Jfou  the  vapity  that  cannot  remain  contented  with  one 
over  at  once." 

The  vehemence  of  Everard's  displeasure^  when  he 
supposed  his  own  long  and  sincere  devotion  lightly 
forgotten,  amid  the  addresses  of  a  profligate  courtier, 
awakened  the  spirit  of  Alice  Lee,  who,  aa  we  else- 
where said,  had  a  portion  in  her  temper  of  the  lion^ 
humour  that  was  characteristic  of  her  family. 

"If  I  am  thus  misinterpreted,"  she  said— "if  I  am 
not  judged  worthy  of  the  least  confidence  oi  candid 
construction,  hear  my  declaration,  and  my  aasuranoe, 
that,  strange  as  my  words  may  seem,  they  are^  when 
truly  interpreted,  such  as  do  you  no  wrong.— I  tell 
you— I  tell  all  present— and  I  tell  this  gentleman  bim- 
8el£  who  well  Knows  the  tense  in  which  I  speak,  that 
his  life  and  safety  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  more  value 
to  me  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom- 
nay,  in  the  world,  be  that  other  who  he  will." 

These  words  she  spoke  in  a  tone  so  firm  and  de- 
cided, as  admitted  no  farther  diacussion.  Charles 
bowed  low  and  with  gravity,  but  remained  silent. 
Everard,  his  features  agitated  oy  the  emotions  which 
his  pride  barely  enableo  him  to  suppress,  advanced  te 
his  antagonist,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  make  a  firm  o%.'h,  "  Sir,  you  heard  the 
lady's  declaration,  with  such  ff^eungs,  doubtless,  ol 
gratitude,  aa  the  case  eminon'ly  demaiSds.  As  her 
poor  kinsman,  and  an  unworthy  suitor,  sir,  I  presume 
to  yield  my  interest  in  her  to  you  j  and,  as  I  will,  never 
be  the  m^ans  of  giving  her  pain,  I  trust  vou  will  not 
think  I  act  unworthily  in  retracting  the  letter  which 

gave  you  the  trouble  of  attending  this  place  at  thia 
our.-^Alioe,"  he  said,  turning,  his  head  towards  her, 
"  Farewell  Alice,  at  once,  and  for  ever  1" 

The  poor  young  lady,  whose  adventitious  spirit  had 
almost  deserted  ner,  attempted  to  repeat  the  word 
farewell,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  only  accomplished 
a  broken  and  imperfect  sound,  and  would  have  sunk 
to  the  earth,  but  for  Doctor  Rocheclifire,  who  caught 
her  as  she  fell.  Roger  Wildrake,  also,  who  naU 
twice  or  thrioe  put  to  his  eyes  what  remained  of  a 
kerchief,  interested  by  the  lady's  evident  distress 
though  unable  to  comprehend  the  mysterious  cause, 
hastened  to  assist  the  divine  in  supporting  so  fair  • 
burden. 
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Mean  while,  the  disguised  Prince  had  beheld  the 
wnole  in  silence,  hat  with  an  agitation  to  which  he 
was  unwonted,  and  which  his  swarthy  features,  and 
still  more  his  motions,  began  to  berray.  His  posture 
was  at  first  absolutely  stationary,  with  his  arms  fold- 
ed on  his  bosom,  as  one  who  waits  to  be  guided  by 
the  current  of  events;  presently  ader,  he  shifted  his 
position,  advanced  and  retired  nis  fool,  clenched  and 
opened  nis  hand,  and  otherwise  showed  symptoms 
Ihat  he  was  strongly  agitated  by  contending  feelings, 
—was  on  tile  point,  too,  of  forming  some  sudden 
resolution,  and  yet  still  in  uncertainty  what  course 
he  should  pursue. 

But  when  he  saw  Markham  Everard,  after  one  look 
of  unspeakable  anguish  towards  Alice,  turning  his 
back  to  depart,  he  broke  out  into  his  familiar  ejacula- 
tion. "Oddsfish  I  this  must  not  be."  In  three  strides 
he  overtook  the  slowly  retiring  Everard,  lapped  him 
smartly  on  the  shoulder,  and.  as  he  turned  round, 
said,  with  an  air  of  command,  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  adopt  at  pleasure  "One  word  with  you,  sir." 

"At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Everard,  and  natu- 
rally conjecturing  the  purpose  of  his  antajponisl  to  be 
hostile,  took  holof  of  his  rapier  with  the  left  hand,  and 
bid  the  right  on  the  hilt,  not  displeased  at, the  sup- 
posed call ;  for  anger  is  at  least  as  mu'^h  akin  to  dis- 
appointment as  pity  is  said  to  be  to  love. 

'* Pshaw  I"  answered  the  King,  "that  cannot  be 
»wi»— Colonel  Everard,  I  am  Charlbs  Stewart  1" 

Everard  recoiled  in  the  greatest  surprise,  and  next 
exclaimed,  "  Impossible— It  cannot  be !— The  King  of 
Scots  has  escaped  from  Bristol.— My  Lord  Wilmot, 
vour  talents  for  intrigue  are  well  known— but  this 
will  not  pass  upon  me." 

"The  King  of  Scots,  Master  Everard,"  replied 
Charles— "since  you  are  so  pleased  to  limit  his  sove- 
reignty—at any  rate,  the  Eldest  Son,  of  the  late 
Sovereign  of  Britain,— is  now  before  you ;  therefore 
it  is  impossible  he  could  have  escaped  from  Bristol. 
Doctor  Kochecliffc  shall  be  my  voucher,  and  will  tell 
yoH,  moreover,  that  Wilmot  is  of  a  fair  comp4exion,  and 
lis^t  hair— mine,  you  may  see,  is  swart  as  a  raven." 

Kochecliffc,  secm^  what  was  passing,  abandoned 
Alifie  to  the  care  of  VVildrake,  whose  extreme  delica- 
cy in  the  attempts  he  made  to  bring  her  back  to  life, 
formed  an  amiable  contrast  to  his  usual  wildness, 
and  occupied  him  so  much,  that  he  remained  for  the 
moment  ignorant  of  the  disclosure  in  which  he  would 
nave  been  so  much  interested.  As  for  Doctor  Roche- 
cliffe,  he  came  forward,  wringing  his  hands  in  all  the 
demonstration  of  extreme  anxiety,  and  with  the  usual 
exclamations  attending  such  a  suie. 

"  Peace,  Doctor  Rochecliffe !"  said  the  King,  with 
such  complete  self-possession  as  indeed  became  a 
prince— "We  are  in  the  hands,  I  am  satisfied^of  a 
man  of  honour.  Master  Everard  must  be  pleased  in 
finding  onlv  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  person  in  whom 
he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  successful  rival.  He 
cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  feelings  which  prevented 
me  from  taking  advantage  of  iHe  cover  which  this 
young  lady's  devoted  loyally  afforded  me,  at  the  risk 
of  her  own  happiness.  He  is  the  party  who  is  to  profit 
by  my  candour ;  and  certainly  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  my  condition,  already  indifferent  enough,  shall 
not  be  rendered  worse  by  his  becoming  pnvy  to  it. 
under  such  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal 
is  made;  and  it  is  for  Colonel  Everard  to  consider 
how  he  IS  to  conduct  himself." 

"Oh,  your  Majesty  !— my  Liege!— my  King!— my 
royal  Prince !"  exclaimed  Wildrake,  who,  at  length 
discovering  what  was  passing,  had  crawled  on  nis 
knees,  and  seirins  the  King's  hand,  was  kissing  it, 
more  like  a  child  mumbling  gingerbread,  or  like  a 
lover  devouring  the  yielded  hand  of  his  mistress, 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  such  salutations  pass  at 
court— ••  If  my  dear  friend  Mark  Everard  should  prove 
a  dog  on  this  occasion,  rely  on  me  I  will  cut  his  throat 
on  the  spot,  were  I  to  do  the  same  for  myself  the 
moment  afterwards !" 

"Hush,  hush,  my  good  fiiend  and  loyal  subject," 
■au«  me  K»ng,  " and  compose  yourself;  for  though  I 
am  obliged  to  put  on  the  Prince  f.»r  a  moment,  we 
have  not  privacy  or  safety  to  receive  our  subjects  in 
K*iig  Cainbysea'  veto." 


Everard,  who  had  stood  for  a  tin^e  utterly  oonfoond 
ed,  awoke  at  length  like  a  man  from  a  dream. 

Sire,"  he  said,  bowiru?  low,  and  with  proiboBa 
deference.  "  if  1  do  not  offer  you  the  homa^re  of  a  sab 

i'ecl  with  knee  and  sword,  it  is  because  God,  by  whon 
lings  reign,  has  denied  you  for  the  present  the  powci 
of  ascending  your  throne  without  rekindling  dvi 
war.  For  your  safety  being  endangered  by  me,  let  ooi 
such  an  imagination  for  au  instant  cross  your  mind 
Had  I  not  respected  your  person— were  I  not  boand 
to  you  for  the  candour  with  which  your  notxie  avova- 
has  prevented  the  misery  of  my  future  liie,  your  miB> 
fortunes  would  have  rendered  your  person  as  »cndl, 
so  far  as  I  can  protect  it,  a^  ii  could  be  eateemed  b} 
the  most  devoted  royalist  in  the  kingdom.  Ifyoor 
plans  are  soundly  considered,  and  securely  laid,  iniak 
that  all  which  is  now  passed  is  but  a  dream.  If  tbcf 
are  in  such  a  state  that  I  cae  aid  them,  aav*ngmy 
duly  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  permit  tat  is 
be  privy  to  no  schemes  of  actual  violence,  your  Ma* 
jesly  may  command  my  services." 

*^It  may  be  I  may  be  troublesome  to  you,  air,"  sui 
the  King;  "for  my  fortunes  are  not  such  as  to  pm- 
mit  me  to  reject  even  the  most  limited  offers  of  as* 
sistance:  but  if  I  can,  I  wiU  dispense  with  apidying 
(o  you— I  would  not  willingly  put  any  man's  oompaa^ 
sion  at  war  with  his  sense  of  duty  on  my  account.— 
Doctor,  I  think  there  will  be  no  farther  tutinft  to-day, 
either  with  sword  or  cane;  so  we  may  as  w^  reuin 
to  the  Lodge,  and  leave  these"— lookmg  at  Alioe  and 
Evgrard—  who  may  have  more  to  aay  in  explana* 
tion," 

"  No— no  r*  exclaimed  Alice, who  was  now  perfectly 
come  to  herself^  and  partly  by  her  own  obae^ratiai^ 
and  partly  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  oompie- 
henacd  all  that  had  taken  place—"  My  cousin  Evenid 
and  I  have  nothing  to  explain ;  he  will  fori^ve  me  fior 
having  riddled  with  him  when  I  dared  not         ^ 


plainly;  and  I  forgive  him  for  having  read  my  nddk 
wrong.  But  my  father  has  mv  proimsc— we  must  not 
correspond  or  converse  for  tne  present— I  return  in- 
stantly to  the  Lodge  and  he  to  WoodstodL  unieas 
you,  sire,"  bowing  to  the  King,  "command  nis  duty 
otherwise.  Instant  to  the  town^  cousin  Markham; 
and  if  danger  should  approach,  give  us  wamiog." 

Everard  would  have  delayed  ner  departure,  woold 
have  excused  himself  for  his  unjust  suspicion,  woulC 
have  said  a  thousand  things;  but  she  would  notiiaten 
to  him,  saying,  for  all  t)ther  answer, — **Farewd], 
Markham,  till  Qod  send  better  days  T' 

"  She  is  an  angel  of  truth  add  beauty,"  said  Komet- 
Wildrake ;  "  and  I,  Kke  a  blasphemous  nerstic,  caiW 
her  a  Lindabrides  !*— But  has  your  Majesty — cravtns 
your  pardon— no  commands  for  poor  Hodge  Wilf 
rake,  who  will  blow  out  his  own  or  any  other  man*a 
brains  in  England,  to  do  your  Grace  a  pleasure  T' 

"  We  entreat  our  good  fnend  Wildrake  to  do  nothing 
hastily,"  said  Charles,  smiling;  "such  brains  as  fan 
ate  rare,  and  should  not  be  rashly  diapesscd,  as  tfas 
Hkc  mav  not  be  easily  collected.  We  recQiznnend  him 
to  be  silent  and  prudent— to  tilt  no  more  with  ki)-ai 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  get  him- 
self a  new  jacket  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  which 
we  beg  to  contribute  our  royal  aid.  Wlien  fit  tuna 
comes,  we  hope  to  find  other  service  for  him." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slid  ten  pieces  into  the  hand  of 
poor  Wildrake,  who,  confounded  with  the  excess  of 
his  loyal  gratitude,  blubbered  like  a  child,  and  woold 
have  followed  the  King,  had  not  Dr.  RochecU0e,  in 
few  words,  but  peremptory,  iiisistcd  that  he  shoald 
return  with  his  patron,  promising  him  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  employed  in  assisting  the  King's  etfcapc^ 
could  an  opportunity  ne  found  oT  using  his  aervioea. 

"Be so, generous,  reverend  sir,  aodyou  bind  me m 
yon  for  ever,"  said  the  cavalier ;  "  and  I  conjoie  j«a 
not  to  keep  malice  against  me  on  account  of  the  nd- 
err  you  wot  of." 

^'  I  have  no  occasion.  Captain  Wildrake,"  said  iht 
Doctor  "for  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  iL" 

"Well,  then.  Doctor,  I  forgive  you  on  my  part:  aad 
I  pray  you,  for  Christian  charitv,  let  ote  have  a  noffa 
in  this  good  service ;  for  as  I  live  in  hope  of  it,  xdf 
that  1  shall  dieof  disappointmenu" 

*  A  aert  of  court  nwne  for  a  ftnalo  of  na  n 
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While  the  doctor  ind  soldier  thus  spoke  together, 
Chanee  l<x)k  leave  ot  Everard,  (^ho  remained  unco- 
verati  while  he  spoke  to  him,)  with  his  usual  grace^ 
'*1  need  not  bid  you  no  longer  foe  jealous  of  me,"  said 
the  Kina^;  "fori  presume  you  will  scarce  think  of  a 
watch  betwixt  Alice  and  me,  which  would  be  too 
losing  a  one  on  her  side.  For  other  thoughts,  the 
wiMeet  libertine  could  not  entertain  iheni  towards  so 
high-minded  a  creature;  and  belie\e  me,  that  my 
sense  of  her  merit  did  not  need  this  last  distinguish^ 
proof  of  her  truth  and  loyottv.  1  saw  enough  of  her 
from  her  snswera  to  some  idle  sallies  of  gallantry,  to 
know  witli  what  a  lofty  character  she  is  endowed.— 
Mr.  Rverard,  her  happiness  I  seedeiwndB  on  you,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  the  careful  guaniian  of  it.  If  we 
can  take  any  obstat  e  out  of  the  way  of  your  joint 
happiness,  be  assured  we  will  use  our  influence.— 
Farewell,  sir;  if  we  cannot  be  better  friends,  do  not 
at  least  let  us  entertain  harder  or  worse  thoughts  of 
eael)  other  than  we  have  now." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Charies  that 
was  extremely  affecting;  something,  too,  in  his  con- 
dition as  a  fugitive  in  the  kin«iom  which  was  his  own 
by  inheritance,  that  made  a  direct  appeal  to  Everard's 
bo8om*-thouch  in  contradiction  tothedictates  of  that 
policy  whi^h  ne  judged  it  hie  duty  to  pursue  in  thedis- 
tnqted  cirt^umscances  of  the  country.  Ue  remained, 
as  we  have  said,  uncovered ;  and  in  his  manner  testi- 
fied the  highest  expression  of  reverence,  up  to  the  point 
when  such  might  seem  a  symbol  of  allegiatice.  He 
bowed  so  low  as  almost  to  approach  his  lips  to  the 
hand  of  Charles--bat  he  did  not  kiss  it.— "I  would 
rescue  your  perion,  sir,"  he  saiJ,  "  with  the  purchase 
of  my  own  life.    More,"  He  stop|)ed  snort,  and 

the  King  took  up  his  sentence  whore  it  broke*  of}— 
"More  you  cannot  do,"  said  Charles,  "to  maintain 
on  honourable  consistency^but  what  you  have  said 
is  enough.  You  cannot  render  homage  to  my  prof- 
fered hand,  as  that  of  a  8overei{;n,  but  you  will  not 
prevent,  my  taking  yours  as  a  friend,  if  you  allow  mc 
\o  call  myself  so^I  am  sure,  as  a  well-wisher  at 
leost." 

Thegenemussoul  of  Rverard  was  touched—He  took 
the  Kinfi:'s  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Oh  i^  he  said,  "  were  better  times  to  come"— — 

"Bind  yourfklf  to  nothing,  dear  Everard^"  said  the 
good-natured  Prince,  partaking  bis  emotion— "We 
reason  ill  while  onr  feelings  ore  moved.  I  will  re- 
cruit no  man  to  his  loaa,  nor  will  I  have  my  fallen 
fortunes  involve  those  of  others,  because  they  have 
hQmanity  enough  to  pity  my  present  condition.  If 
better  times  corae,  why  we  will  meet  again,  and  I 
hope  to  om*  mutual  satisfaction.  If  not,  as  your  future 
father-in-law  would  say,"  (a  benevolent  smile  came 
over  his  face,  and  aooorded  not  onmeetly  with  his 
glistening  oyes,)— "If  not,  this  parting  was  well 
ipade." 

Everard  turned  awny  with  a  deep  bow,  almost 
choking  under  contending  feelings;  the  uppermost  of 
which  was  a  sense  of  the  generosity  with  which 
Charles,  at  his  own  imminent  risk,  baa  cleared  aws^ 
(he  darkness  that  seemed  about  to  overwhelm  his 
prospects  of  happiness  for  life— mixed  with  a  deep 
flense  of  the  penis  by  which  he  was  environed.  He 
returned  to  the  little  town,  followed  by  his  attendant 
Wi]drak4^  who  turned  back  so  often4'witb  weeping 
eyes,  ana  hands  clasped  and  uplifted  as  supplicating 
Heaven,  that  Everard  wasobliaed  to  remind  tiim  that 
hisjgesturea  might  be  observecfby  some  one,  and  oc- 
casion suspicion. 

.  Th^  generous  conduct  of  the  King  during  the  clos- 
ing part  of  this  remarkable  scene,  had  not  escaped 
Aucrs  notice ;  and,  erasing  at  once  from  her  mind  ail 
reaentnfent  ot  Charles's  former  conduct,  and  all  the 
aoepicMms  they  had  deservedly  excited,  awakened  in 
uer  bosom  a  sense  of  the  natural  goodness  of  bis  dis- 
position, ivhich  permitted  her  to  unite  regard  for  bis 
peisoQ,  with  that  reverence  for  his  bign  office  in 
which  she  htxi  been  educated  as  a  portion  of  her 
croed.NShe  felt  convinced,  and  delighted  with  the 
conviction,  that  his  virtues  were  his  own,  his  liber- 
tinism the  fault  of  education,  or  rather  wont  of  cdu- 
oition,  and  the  corrupting  advice  of  sycophants  and 
tlatteners.    She  cooio  not  fcnow»  or  juinup  did  not 


in  that  moment  consider,  that  in  a  soil  where  oocaro 
is  taken  to  eradicate  tares,  they  will  outgrow  and 
smother  the  wholepome  seed,  even  if  the  last  is  mora 
natural  to  the  soil.  For,  as  Doctor  RocfaeclifTe  in- 
formerl  her  afterwards  for  her  edificatbn— promis- 
ing, as  was  his  custom,  to  explain  the  precise  words 
on  some  future  occasion  if  she  would  put  him  in 
mind—  Virtus  rectorem  ducenvflte  (Usiderat ;  VUia 
sinemagistrodiscuntur,*  .  . 

There  was  no  room  for  such  reflections  at  present. 
Conscious  of  mutual  sincerity,  by  a  sort  of  iniellcctua) 
communication,  through  which  individuals  are  led  to 
understand  each  other  belter,  perhaps,  in  delicate  cir- 
cumstances, than  by  words,  reserve  and  simulation 
appeared  to  be  now  DdDishea  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  King  and  Alice.  With  manly  frankness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  princely  condescension, 
he  requested  her,  exhausted  as  she  was,  to  accept  of 
his  arm  on  the  way  homeward,  instead  of  that  ol 
Doctor  Rocbeeliffc)  and  Alice  accepted  of  his  support 
with  modest  humility,  but  without  a  shadow  of  mia- 
trast  or  fear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  last  half  hour  had 
satisfied  them  perfectly  with  the  character  of  each 
other,  and  that  each  had  full  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  sincerity  of  the  other  s  intentions. 

Doctor  Rochecliffe,  in  the  mean  ume,  had  fallen 
some  four  or  five  paces  behind ;  for,  less  light  and 
active  than  Alice,  (who  had,  besides,  the  assislanca 
of  the  Kin^s  support,)  he  was  unable,  without  effort 
and  difficulty,  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  Charley 
who  then  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  one  of 
the  best  walkers  in  England,  and  was  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  (as  freat  men  will)  that  others  were  inferior 
to  hhn  in  activity.  .     , 

"Dear  Alice,' '^  said  the  King,  but  as  if  the  epithet 
were  entirely  fraternal,  "  I  like  your  Everard  much—  . 
I  would  to  G<xl  he  were  of  our  determinatwn— Bui 
since  that  cannot  be,  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  k  gene- 
rous enemy." 

"M.ny  it  please  you,  sire,"  said  Alice,  modestly,  but 
with  some  firmness,  "my  cousin  will  never  be  yoinr 
Majesty's  personal  enemy— and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
on  whose  slightest  word  you  may  rely  more  than  on 
the  oath  of  inose  who  jjrofess  more  strongly  and 
formally.  He  is  utterly  incapable  of  abusing  yoirr 
Mnicsty*8  most  generous 'and  voluntary  confidence," 

*^On  my  honour.  1  believe  so.  Alice/'  replied  the 
King:  "But,  oddsfish!  my  girl,  let  Mftiesty  sleep  for 
the  present— it  concerns  my  safety,  as  I  told  your  bro- 
ther Iately~-Call  me  sir,  then,  which  belongs  alike  to 
king,  peer,  knight,  and  gentleman— or  rather  let  me 
be  wild  Louis  Kerneguy  agaip.  ,      «  «. 

Alice  looked  down,  and  shook  her  head.  "  That 
connot  be,  please  your  Majesty." 

"  What !'  Louis  was  a  sauey  companion— a  naughty 
presuming  boy— and  you  cannot  aoide  him  ?— Well, 

K'rhaps  vou  ore  right— But  we  will  wait  for  Doctor 
ocheclift'e'*— he  said,  desirous,  with  good-natured 
delicacy,  to  make  Alice  aware  that  he  had  no  purpose 
of  engaging  her  in  any  discussion  which  could  recall 
painful  ideas.  They  paused  accordingly,  and  agaui 
she  felt  relieved  and  grateful. 

"I  cannot  persuade  our  fair  friend.  Mistress  Alien 
Doctor,"  said  the  King,  "that  she  must,  in  prudence, 
forbear  using  titles  of  respect  to  me,  while  there  an. 
such  very  slender  means  of  sustaining  them." 

"It  is  a  reproach  to  earth  and  to  fortune,"  answei«xl 
the  divine,  as  fast  ^s  his  recovered  breath  would  per- 
mit him,  ''  that  your  most  sacjred  Majesty's  present 
condition  should  not  accord  with  ihe  rendering  of 
those  honours  which  are  your  own  by  birth,  and 
which,  with  God's  blessing  on  the  efibrtsof  your  loyal 
subjects,  I  hope  to  see  rendered  to  you  as  your  faeredi 
tary  right,  by  the  universal  voice  of  the  three  king  . 
doms.^  ' 

"True,  Doctor,"  replied  the  Kin^;  "but.  In  the 
mean  while,  can  you  expound  to  Mistress  Alice  Lee 

*■  The  qnotatrom  of  Uw  learMd  doctor  bimI  antiquarf  wm« 
oflpn  left  UDiriterpret«<i,  tlumfh  Mldoin  uiicoininar.i rated, 
owing  tn  hii  conlempt  for  ihtna  who  did  not  undcraUnd  ih« 
Irorned  Itncunirwp,  nnd  hi«  disliko  to  the  labour  of  Irnn^latioa 
for  tlio  beiifil^t  <.f  ladiPH  and  of  counlry  ?«*nlleiiM'n.  Ttiat  fliii 
rpnd(>f>>  and  rHrnl  llianca  may  not  on  Uria  occasion  buret  In  i/n«>- 
ranc(?.  w^  add  the  moning  of  iho  iiawa^)  in  tlie  text—*'  Vtrtm 
re^ire^  the  aid  of  a  governer  and  ilnctor  ;  vices  art  Uamed  udt^ 
outauuktr.** 
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two  lincfl  of  Horace,  which  I  have  carried  in  my  thick 
head  aevcral  y^ra,  till  now.  they  have  come  pat  to  my 
purpose.  As  my  canny  subjects  of  Scotland  say,  If 
you  keep  a  thing  neven  years  you  are  sure  to  find  a 
use  for  it  at  last— T«/cpAiw— ay,  so  it  begins— 

*  Telephvset  Peleus,  eum  pnnptr  itesuliugrtm, 
PrqfieU  aa^mtias  a  ieaquifiedaiia  verba."  * 

*  I  will  explain  the  passage  to  Mistress  Aline,"  said 
Ihe  Doctor,  when  she  remmds  me  of  it— or  rather," 
(he  added,  recollectinjg  that  his  ordinary  dilatory  an- 
swer on  such  occasions  ought  not  to  be  returned 
when  the  order  fur  exposition  emanated  from  his 
Noverei^n,)  "I  will  repeat  a  poor  couplet  from  my  own 
translation  of  the  poem— 
*  HeroM  and  kingti  in  exile  forced  to  roam, 
L«ave  sweUioff  pliraM  and  aeven-lMfued  words  at  honw.*  ** 

**  A  most  admirable  version.  Doctor."  said  Charles : 
**  I  feel  all  its  force,  and  particularly  the  beautiful  ren- 
dering of  staquipedalia  verba  into  seven -leagued 
boots— words  I  tpean— it  reminds  me,  like  half  the 
things  I  meet  ¥nth  in  this  world,  of  the  ConUa  de 
CommtreVOyt:'* 

Thus  conversing  they  reached  the  Lodge;  and 
as  the  King  went  to  his  chamber  to  prepare  for  the 
nreakfast  summons,  now  impending,  the  idea  crossed 
his  mind,  "Wilmot.  and  Villiers,  and  Killigrew, 
would  laugh  at  me,  aid  they  hear  of  a  campaign  in 
which  neither  man  nor  woman  had  been  conquensd-* 
But,  oddsfishl  let  them'laugh  as  they  will,  there  is 
something  at  my  heart  which  tells  me,  that  for  once 
in  my  life,  I  have  acted  well." 

That  day  end  the  next  were  spent  in  tranquillity, 
the  King  waiting  impniiently  for  the  ihtelligence, 
which  was  to  announce  to  him  that  a  vessel  was 
prepared  somewhere  on  the  coast  None  such  was 
yet  in  readiness;  but  he  learned  that  the  indefati^- 
ble  Albert  Lee  was,  at  great  personal  risk,  traversmg 
the  seacoast  from  town  to  village,  and  endeavouring 
to  find  means  of  embarkation  among  the  friends  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  tlie  correspondenta  of  Doctor 
Rochecltfie. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
RofliBn,  let  go  that  nido  uncivil  toaeh  I 

Ttto  OMltoMta^  Ftrms. 

It  is  time  we  should  give  some  account  of  the  other 
actors  in  our  drama,  the  interest  due  to  the  principal 
personages  having  for  some  time  engrossed  our  at- 
tention exclusively. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  inform  the,  reader,  that  the 
lingering  longings  of  t|ie  Commissioners,  who  had 
been  driven  forth  of  their  propoiied  paradise  of  Wood^ 
stockj  not  by  a  cherub  indeed,  but,  as  they  thought, 
by  spirits  of  another  fort,  still  detained  them  m  the 
vicinity.  They  had,  indeed,  left  the  little  borough 
under  pretence  of  indifferent  accommodation.  The 
more  palpable  reasons  were,  that  they  entertained 
some  resentment  against  Everard,  as  the  means  of 
their  disappointment,  and  had  no  mind  to  reside 
where  their  proceedings  could  be  overlooked  by  him, 
although  they  took  leave  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
.  respect.  They  went,  however,  no  farther  than  Ox- 
ford, and  remained  there,  as  ravens,  who  are  Accus- 
tomed to  witness  the  chase,  sit  upon  a  tree  or  crag, 
at  a  liale  distance,  and  watch  the  disembowelling  of 
the  deer,  expecting  the  relics  which  fall  to  their  share. 
Mean  time,  the  University  and  City,  but  especially  the 
former,  supplied  them  with  some  means  of  employ- 
ing their  various  faculties  to  advantage,  until  the 
expected  moment,  when,  as  they  hoped,  they  should 
dthcr  be  summoned  to  Windsor,  or  Woodstock 
should  once  more  be  abandoned  to  their  discretion. 

Bletson,  to  pass  the  time,  vexed  the  souls  of  such 
[earned  and  pious  divines  and  scholars,  as  he  could 
intrude  his  hateful  presence  upon,  by  sophi.stry,  athe- 
istical discourse,  and  challenges  to  them  to  impugn 
the  most  scandalous  thesis.  Defiborough.  one  of  the 
most  brutally  ignorant  men  of  the  penod,  got  him- 
self nominated  the  head  of  a  collegei  and^lost  no 
lime  in  cutting  down  trees,  and  plundering  plate.  As 
(or  Harrison,  he  prcaohwl  in*  full  uniform  in  Saint 
Mtry'a  Church,  wearing  his  buff-coat,  boots,  and 
•Talee  of  MuUmt  Gooes. 


spurs,  as  if  he  were  about  to  take  the  field  for  iIm 
fight  at  Armageddon.  And  it  was  bard  to  nj; 
whetlier  that  seat  of  Leamine,  Religion  and  L^ 
alty,  as  it  is  called  by  ClaiencTon,  was  more  feud 
by  the  rapine  of  Oeaboruogh,  the  cold  sceptian 
of  Bletson,  or  the  frantic  enihusiaam  of  the  fttfc- 
Monarchy  champwn. 
Ever  and  anon,  soldiers,  onder  pretence  of  idief- 


ing  iniard.  or  otherwise^  went  and  cams  beiviii 
Woodstock  and  Oxford,  and  maintained,  it  du;  he 
supposed,  a  ooncapondenoe  with  Trusty  Tooaa. 


who,  though  he  chiefiv  resided  ia  the  town  gf 
Woodstock,  visited  the  Lodge  occaaiooaUy,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  they  doubdeaa  trusted  for  ufim* 
tion  concerning  the  proceedings  there. 

Indeed,  this  man  Tomkins  seemed  by  some  seas 
means  to  have  gained  the  oonfMence  m  pan,  if  M 
in  whole,  of  almoist  every  one  connected  widi  ikni 
intrigues.  All  closeted  him.  all  conversed  with  Ik 
in  pnvate;  those  who  had  the  means  propitiated  kia 
with  gifts,  those  who  had  not  were  liberal  of  Dromiaa 
When  be  chanced  to  appear  at  Woodstoo,  m\ak 
always  seemed  aa  it  were  by  accident— if  he  pttsri 
through  the  hall,  the  knight  was  sure  to  ask  bio  to 
take  the  foils,  and  was  equally  certain  to  be,  ite 
less  or  more  resistance  victorious  in  the  enocwBMR 
so,  in  oonsideratkm  of  so  many  tiiiunpbfl,  the  worn 
Sir  Henry  almost  forgave  him  the  sins  of  rebdliM 
and  puritaniam.  Then,  if  his  slow  and  formal  119 
was  beard  in  the  passages  approaching  the  fsafle^ 
Doctor  Rocbecliffe,  though  he  never  inlnduoed  Ini 
to  his  t>ecu}iar  boudoir,  was  sure  to  meet  Mtekr 
Tomkins  in  some  neutral  apartment,  and  to  ena|t 
him  in  long  conversations,  which  appaxeatiyni 
great  interest  for  both. 

Neither  was  the  Independent's  receptioo  bdo* 
stairs  less  gracious  than  above.  Joodioe  foiled  loi 
to  welcome  him  with  the  most  cordial  fruikooB; 
the  party  and  the  flagon  were  put  in  immeditfe 
requisition,  and^ood  cheer  waa  the  aeneral  voii 
The  means  for  rniSk  it  may  be  obaervedi  had  oom 
more  plenty  at  Woodstock  since  the  anml  oi  I>B^ 
tor  Rocheclifle,  who,  in  quality  of  agent  for  Ktenl 
royalists,  had  various  anma  of  money  at  hisdivMoL 
By  these  funds  it  is  likely  that  Trusty  Tomkiis  sbo 
derived  his  own  full  advantage. 

In  bis  occasional  indulgence  in  what  lie  csMa 
fleshly  frailty,  (and  for  which  he  said  he  hkd  a  inn* 
lege,)  which  was  in  truth  an  attachment  to  Knag 
liquors,  and  that  in  no  moderate  degree,  his  hi- 
guage,  at  other  times  remarkably  deeoroas  and  »• 
served,  became  wild  and  animated.  He  sooeliDHi 
talked  with  all  the  unction  of  an  old  debascbee,«f 
former  exploits,  such  as  deer-stealing;  orchard  leb- 
bing,  drunken  gambols,  and  desperate  affiays  is 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  earlier  i«rt  of  kii 
life,  sung  bacchanalian  and  amorous  ditties,  dwell 
sometimes  upon  adventures  which  drove  PhfebeNsf- 
flower  from  the  company,  and  penetrated  eveo  the 
deaf  ears  of  Dame  Jellicot,  so  aa  to  make  the  botioy 
in  which  he  held  his  carousals  no  proper  place  for  nc 
poor  old  woman. 

In  the  middle  of  these  wild  rants,  Tomkins  tviceoi 
thrice  suddenly  ran  into  religioua  topics^  and  tpob 
mysteriously,  out  with  great  animation,  and  a  ncfc 
eloquence,  on  the  happy  and  pre-eminent  saintly  «v 
were  saints,  as  he  termed  them,  indeed— Heo  «ao 
had  stormed  the  inner  treasure-house  of  Heaten.  ad 
possessed  themselves  of  its  dioioest  jewels.  All  oua 
sects  he  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  asmewy 
quarreling,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  hogs  overa  tnMKk 
about  husks  and  acorns  i  under  which  denp^aMy 
terms,  he  included  alike  the  usa^i  rites  and  uiauw) 
nies  of  public  devotion,  the  ordinances  of  the  eM- 
blished  churches  of  Christianity,  and  theobserraBS* 
nay^  the  forbearances,  enjoined  by  every  clssi  • 
Chnstians.    Scarcely  hearing;  and  not  at  all  aBdv* 


standing  him,  Joceline,  who  seemed  his  most  frev>f 
confidant  on  such  occasione,  generall/  led  him  M 
in|o  some  strain  of  rude  mirth,  or  old  recolle^ioes 


follies  before  the  Civil  Wars,  without  eanngshwitf 
endeavouring  to  analyze  theopinnn  of  this  saint  of  ii 
evil  fashion,  Dot  fiillv  aensible  of  the'protection  aw 
his  presence  afforded  at  Woodstodc,  and  oonfidtaiii 
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the  honest  meaning  of  so  frccspoken  a  fullow,  to  whom 
ale  and  brandy,  wben  hnUer  liauor  was  not  to  bo  come 
by,  Beemed  to  be  principal  objccta  of  life,  and  who 
drank  a  health  to  the  Kin^  or  anv  one  else,  whenever 
required,,  provided  the  cup  m  which  he  was  to  perform 
the  libation  were  but  a  brimmer. 

These  peculiar  doctiinea,  which  were  entertained  by 
a  sect  sometimes  termed  the  Family  of  Love,  but 
inore  commonly  Ranters,*  had  made  some  progress 
in  limes  when  such  variety  of  religious  opinions  were 
prevalent,  thst  men  pushed  the  jarring  hcrosies  to  the 
verse  of  absolute  and  most  impious  insanity.  Secrecy 
liad  been  enjoined  on  these  frantic  believers  in  a  most 
blasphemous  docuine,  by  the  fear  of  consequences, 
fihould  they  come  to  be  generally  announced ;  aiid  i( 
"was  the  care  of  Mr.  Tomkins  to  conceal  the  spiritual 
freedom  which  he  pretended  to  have  ao^uirecL  from 
all  whose  resentment  would  have  been  stirred  by  his 
public  avowal  of  it  This  was  not  difficult :  for  their 
profession  of  faith  permitted,  nay,  required,  tneffocca- 
tiional  conformity  with  tho  sectaries  or  professors  of 
«ny  creed  which  chanced  to  be  uppermost 

Tomkins  had  accordingly  the  art  to  pass  himself 
on  Dr.  RochccUiTe  as  stiJl  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  serving  under  the  enemy's 
colours,  as  a  spy  in  their  camp;  and  as  he  had  on 
aeveral  occasions  given  him  inie  and  valuable  intelli- 
Iteace,  this  activeintriguer  was  the  more  easily  induced 
to  believe  his  professions. 

Nevertholess,  lest  this  person's  occasional  presence 
at  the  Lodge,  which  there  were  perhaps  no  means  to 
prev«?nt  without  exciung  suspicion,  should  mfer  dan- 
ger to  the  King's  person,  Rochecline,  whatever  confi- 
dence he  otherwise  reposed  in  Irim,  recommended 
that,  if  possible,  the  King  should  keep  slways  out  of 
his  si^ht,  and  when  accidentally  discovered,  that  he 
■hould  only  appear  in  the  character  of  Louis  Kerne- 

Ky.  Joseph  Tomkins,  he  said,  was^  he  really  be- 
ved.  Honest  Joe ;  but  Honesty  was  a  horse  which 
might  be  overburdened,  and  there  was  no  use  in  lead- 
ing our  neighbour  into  temptation. 

it  seemed  as  if  Tomkins  himself  had  acquiesced  in 
this  limitation  of  confidence  exercised  towards  him, 
or  that  he  wished  to  seem  blinder  than  he  really  was 
to  the  presence  of  this  stranger  in  the  familv.  It  oc- 
curred to  Joceline,  who  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow,  that 
once  or  twice,  when  by  inevitable  accident  Tomkins 
had  met  Kerneguy,  he  seemed  less  interested  in  the 
circumstance  than  he  would  have  expected  from  the 
man's  disposition,  which  was  naturallv  prying  and  in- 
quisitive. "  He  asked  no  questions  aoout  this  young 
stranger,"  said  Joceline.  *'  God  avert  that  he  knows 
or  suspects  too  much !"'  But  his  suspicions  were  re- 
moved, when,  in  the  coarse  of  their  subseauent  con- 
versation, Joseph  Tomkins  mentioned  the  King's: 
escape  from  Bristol  as  a  thing  positively  certain,  and 
named  both  the  vessel  in  which  he  said  he  had  gone 
off,  and  the  master  who  commanded  her.  seeming  so 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  Joceline 
judged  it  imnossible  he  could  have  the  slightest  suspi- 
don  of  the  reality. 

Vet  notwithstanding  this  persuasion,  and  the  com- 
radeship, which  had  been  established  between  them, 
the  faithful  undcr-keeper  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict 
watch  over  his  gossip  Tomkins,  and  bo  in  readiness 
to  give  the  alarm  should  occasion  arise.  True,  he 
thought,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  said  friend, 
notwithstanding  his  drunken  and  enthusiastic  rants, 
was  as  trustworthy  as  he  was  esteemed  by  Doctor 
Rochecliffe;  yet  still  he  was  nn  adventurcrj  the  out- 
side and  lining  of  whose  cloak  were  of  different  co- 

*  Th«  Fuiirii«t«  w«re  oririnal]y  founded  by  IHivid  Qoorfe  of 
Delft,  iio  eciliutiaBt,  wlio  belwveo  tiintfcir  tlio  M«Miah.  Ther 
brsMlird  oflT  into  wioun  Met*  of  GrJndle  ton  inns,  Pamilifit*  of 
tbc  MtHinrains,  of  the  Valleys ;  FanilifU  of  Cnpc  Order,  fto.  &e., 
of  the  Hcattnred  Flock.  Ac  Ac  Amonfr  docu-inci,  too  wild 
sod  fnnl  tu  be  quoted,  they  held  tiie  InM-ftjIne**  of  occsRlunal 
•oaforiDity  wiUi  any  predomioant  met  %th<Mi  it  ruired  tlicir  con- 
renirnce,  of  complying  with  ttie  order  of  any  oiairittrate,  or 
■ujiertcir  power,  however  sionU.  They  disowned  tlte  principal 
'  ■    ■     iiy.  as  a  law  which  had  been  lupin-MUed 


doctnn«»«  of  Christianii; 

-.      - -      _      Jiay.        .  -      - 

loo.'ieKt  dictates  of  evil  pawions,  and  are  said  to  have  iiracrined 


by  Uie  od^eut  of  Davitl  Georpe— nay,  obeyed  the  wildest  and 


amon»thPrum>Ives  lhcrTnsn>«>t  lil-rrtinii«ni.    Sec  EUwnrd'i*  &!•' 
frma.  Pagitfs  Here^ir/grariHe.ivA  n  vtrypuricms  work  »vritu-n 
DT  Lar<nvic  Ciaxton.  wk  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect  called  die 
iM  Sketp  Fcmit-amtil  quartn,  London,  IMO. 
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louia,  and  a  high  reward,  and  pardon  for  past  acts  of 
malignonry,  might  tempt  him  once  more  to  turn  his 
tippet^For  these  reasons  Joceline  kept  a  strict,  though 
unostentatious  watch  over  Trusty  Tomkins. 

We  have  said,  that  the  disci^eet  seneschal  was  uni* 
versallv  well  received  at  Woodstock,  whether  in  the 
borough  or  at  the  Lodge,  and  that  even  Joceline 
Jolif!e  was  anxious  to  conceal  any  suspicions  which 
he  oould  not  altogether  repress,  under  a  grsat  show 
of  cordial  hospitality.  There  were,  however,  two  in- 
divkiuals,  who,  for  very  different  reasons,  nourished 
persortal  dislike  against  the  individual  so  generally 
acceptable. 

One  was  Nehemiah  Holdenongh,  who  rememb^ied 
with  jgieat  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  Independent's  vio- 
lent irnrusion  into  his  pulpit,  and  who  ever  spoke  of 
him  in  private  as  a  Iving  missionary,  into  whom  Satan 
had  put  a  spirit  of  dt'lusion :  and  preached,  besides,  a 
solemn  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  false  prophet, . 
out  of  whose  month  came  frogs.  The  dipcourse  was 
highly  prized  by  the  mayor  and  most  of  the  better 
clnsfl,  who  conceived  that  their  minister  had  struck  a 
heavy  blow  at  the  very  root  of  Independency.  On  tlfc 
other  hand,  those  of  the  private  spirit  contended,  that 
Joseph  Tomkins  had  made  a  successful  and  triumph- 
*ant  rally,  in  an  exhortation  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  in  which  he  proved,  to  the  conviction  of 
many  handicraftsmen,  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah, 
"'  The  prophets  prophesy  falsi  ly,  and  the  priests  bear 
rule  by  their  means,"  was  directly  applicable  to  tha 
Presbyterian  system  of  church  government.  Thecler- 

gymsn  despatched  an  account  of  his  adversary's  con- 
uct  to  the  Reverend  Master  Edwards,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  next  ^ition  of  Gangra^nn,  as  a  pestilent  here* 
tic{  and  Tomkins  recommended  the  parson  to  hie 
master,  Desborough,  as  a  good  subject  on  ^  horn  to 
impose  a  round  fine,  for  vexing  the  private  spirit ;  as- 
sunng  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  the  minister 
might  seem  poor,  yet  if  a  few  troopers  were  quartered 
on  him  till  the  fine  was  paid,  every  rich  shopkeeper's 
wife  in  the  borough  woiUd  rib  the  till,  rather  than  go 
without  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  with  which 
to  redeem  their  priest  f^om  sufferance ;  holding  ac 
cording  to  his  expression,  with  Laban,  "Yon  nave 
taken  from  me  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  moreT" 
There  was.  of  course,  Ijttle  cordialitv  between  the 
polemical  disputants,  when  religious  debate  took  bo 
worldly  a  turn. 

But  Jofe  Toinkina  was  much  more  concerned  at  tha 
evil  opinion  which  seemed  to  be  entertained  against 
him,  by  one  whose  good  graces  he  was  greatly  more 
desirous  to  pbtain  than  those  of  Nehemiah  Holde- 
noug:b.  This  was  no  other  than  pretty  Mistress 
Phoebe  MByfk>wer,  for  whose  convereion  lie  had  felt 
a  sn-ong  vocation,  ever  since  his  lecture  upon  Shak- 
speareon  their  firet  meeting  at  the  Lodge.  He  seemed 
desirous,  however,  to  carry  on  this  more  serious  work 
in  private,  and  especially  to  conceal  his  laboura  from 
his  friend  JoceHnc  Jolifle,  lest,  perchance,  he  had  been 
addicted  to  jealousy.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  plied 
the  faithful  damsel,  sometimes  with  verses  from  tho 
Canticles,  sometimes  with  ouotarions  from  Green's 
Arcadia,  or  pithy  passages  from  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  doctrines  or  a  nature  yet  more  abstruse,  from 
the  popular  work  entitled  Aristotle's  Masterpiece 
Unto  no  wooing  of  his.  sacred  or  profane,  metnphv' 
meal  or  phyatcal,  would  Phoobe  Mayflower  serioufilv 
incline. 

The  maiden  loved  Joceline  Jolifie,  on  the  one  hand; 
and,  on  the  other,  if  she  disliked  Joseph  'Tomkins 
when  she  firat  saw  him,  as  a  rebellious  puritan,  she 
had  not  been  at  all  reconciled  by  finding  reason  to 
regard  t)im  as  a  hypocritical  libertine.  She  hated  hinr 
in  both  capacities— never  endured  his  conversation 
when  she  could  escape  from  it— and  when  obliged  to 
remain,  listened  to  him  only  because  she  knew  ha 
had  been  so  deeply  trusted,  that  to  offend  him  might 
endanger  the  security  of  the  family,  in  the  service  of 
which  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  up,  and  to  whose 
interest  she  was  devoted.  Foi;  reasons  somewhat 
similar,  she  did  not  suffer  her  dislike  of  the  stew&rd 
to  become  manifest  before  Joceline  Jolifle,  whose 
spirit,  as  a  forester  and  a  soldier,  might  have  beoii 
likely  to  biing  matters  to  an  arbitrement,  in  which  th# 
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eouteuu  de  chtust  and  quartentafl  of  her  favourite,  i  It  was,  indeed,  obvious  that  the  steward  had  ■«» 
would  have  been  too  unequallsr  matched  with  the  long  from  a  revel,  for  nis  features  were  soinewhat  flu^ied, 
rapier  and  pistols  which  his  dangerous  rival  always  I  though  he  had  stopped  far  short  of  intozicatioa. 

carried  about  his  person.    But  it  is  difficult  to  blind    '^     **l    .  ,     ,  .  .      ..    . 1_  _ 

Jealousy  when  there  is  any  caase  of  doubt ;  and  per- 
haps the  sharp  watch  maintained  by  Jocehne  on  his 
comrade,  was  prompted  not  only  by  his  zeal  for  the 
King's  safety,  but  by  some  vague  suspicion  that  Tom- 
kins  was  not  ill  disposed  to  poach  upon  his  own  fair 


manor. 

Pnoebe,  m  tM  mean  while,  like  a  prudent  girl  shel- 
tered herself  as  much  as  possible  by  the  presence  of 
Goody  Jellicot.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  true  the  Inde- 
pendent, or  whatever  he  was,  used  to  follow  her  with 
his  addresses  to  very  little  purpose ;  for  Phoabe  seemed 
as  deaf,  throu;;h  wilfulness,  as  the  old  matron  by 
natural  infirmity.  This  indiffeience  highly  incensed 
her  new  lover,  and  induced  him  anxiously  to  watch 
for  a  time  and  place,  in  which  he  might  plead  his  suit 
with  an  energy  that  should  command  attention. 
Fortune,  that  malicious  goddess,  who  so  often  ruins 
us  by  granting  the  very  object  of  our  vows,  did  at 
ksngtb  procure  him  such  an  opportunity  as  he  had 
long  coveted.  ^     .     ^         .      «l    .^ 

Ii  was  about  sunset,  or  shortiv  after,  when  Phoebe, 
upon  whose  activity  much  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments depended,  went  as  far  as  Fair  Roeemond's 
spring  to  obtain  water  for  the  evening  meal,  or  rather 
to  gratUy  the  prejudice  of  the  old  knight,  who  believed 
that  ccl^rated  fountain  afforded  the  choicest  supplies 
of  the  necessary  element.  Such  was  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  whole  family,  that  to  neg- 
lect any  of  his  wishes  that  could  be  gratified,  though 
%vith  inconvenience  to  themselves,  would,  in  their 
estimation,  have  been  almost  equal  to  a  breach  of 
rdwioUB  duty.      .      ,    ,         . 

To  fill  the  pitcher  had,  we  know,  been  of  late  a 
troublesome  task;  but  Joceline's  ingenuity  had  so 
far  rendered  it  easy,  by  repairing  rudely  a  part  of  the 
ruined  front  of  the  ancient  fountain,  that  the  water 
was  collected,  and  trickling  along  a  wooden  spout, 
dropped  from  a  height  of  above  two  feet.  A  damsel 
was  thereby  enabled  to  place  her  pitcher  under  the 
slowly  dropping  supply,  and  without  toil  to  herself; 
miaht  wait  till  ner  vessel  was  filled. 

Phoabe  Mayflower,  on  .the  evening  we  alludf  to, 
saw,  for  the  nrst  time,  this  Iktie  improvement ;  and, 
justly  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  gallantry  of  her  sil- 
van admirer,  desi$ned  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  per- 
fonning  her  task  in  a  more  inconvenient  manner,  she 
gratefully  employed  the  minutes  of  ease  which  the 
oontrivanoe  procured  her,  in  reflecting  on  the  good- 
nature and  ingenuity  of  the  obliging  engineer,  and 
perhaps  in  thinking  he  might  have  done  as  wisely  to 
have  waited  till  she  came  to  the  fountain,  that  he 
might  have  secured  personal  thanks  for  the  trouble 
he  nad  taken.  But  then  she  knew  he  was  detained 
in  the  buttery  with  that  odious  Tomkins,  and  rather 
than  have  seen  the  Independent  along  with  him, 
she  would  have  renounced  tlie  thought  of  meeting 
Joceline. 

As  she  was  thus  reflecting,  Fortune  was  malicious 
enougti  to  send  Tomkins  to  the  fountain,  and  with- 
iNit  Joceline.  When  she  saw  his  figure  darken  the 
parh  up  which  he  ,came,  an  anxious  reflection  came 
over  the  poor  maiden's  breast,  that  she  was  alon& 
and  within  the  verge  of  the.  forest,  where  in  general 
persons  were  t>rohioited  to  come  during  the  twUighi, 
for  disturbing  the  deer  settling  to  their  repose.  She 
encouraged  neir^lf.  however,  and  resolved  to  show 
no  sense  of  fear,  although,  as  the  steward  approached, 
there  was  something  m  the  man's  look  and  eye  no 
*way  calculated  to  allay  her  aixprehensions. 

'  .The  blessing  of  the  evening  upon  you,  m'y  pretty 
maiden,"  he  said.  "  I  meet  you  even  as  the  chief 
servant  of  Abraham,  who  W)is  a  steward  like  myaeUl 
met  Rebecca  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of 
If  ilcah,  at  (ne  well  of  the  city  of  Nahor,  in  Mesopo- 
lamia.  Shall  I  not,  therefom  say  to  you,  set  down 
ifay  pitcher  that  I  may  drink?" 

"  ^«  Pitcher  is  at  your  service.  Master  TomkinjB." 
she  i^lied,  "  and  you  may  drink  as  much  as  you  will ; 
but  vtNi  have,  I  warrant,  drank  better  liquor,  and  that 
not  long  Roce." 


But  i^hoBbe's alarm  at  his  first  appearance  was  rmther 
increased  when  she  observed  how  he  had  been  Uidf 
employed. 

I  do  but  use  my  privilege,  my  pretty  Rebecca ;  tiw 
earth  is  given  to  the  saints,  and  the  nilnees  tbetaol 
They  shall  occupy  and  enjoy  it,  both  the  riches  of  tha 
mine,  and  the  treasures  of  the  vine ;  and  they  ahal 
rejoice,  and  their  hearts  be  merry  within 
Thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  privileges  of  the  t 
my  Rebecca." 

^'My  name  is  Phoebe,"  said  the  maiden,  in  ordsrto 
S4)ber  the  enthusiastic  rapture  which  he  either  nh  or 
affected. 

"Phcsbe  after  the  flesh,"  be  saki,  '*but  Rebeeet 
being  spiritualized;  for  art  thou  not  a  wandenag 
and  stray  sheep  1— and  am  I  not  sent  to  fetch  ihes 
within  the  fold  1— Wherefore  else  was  it  said,  Thoa 
shalt  find  her  seated  by  the  wdl,  in  the  wood  whick 
is  called  after  the  ancient  harlot,  Rosamond  1" 

"  You  have  found  me  silting  hers  sore  < 


said  Phoebe;  " but  if  you  wish  to  keep  me  oompaiR 
you  must  walk  to  the  Lodge  with  me:  and  you  shal 
cArrv  my  pitcher  for  me,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  I 
will  near  all  the  good  things  you  have  to  sajr  to  me  as 
we  go  along.  But  Sir  Henry  calls  for  his  glass  of 
water  regularly  before  prayers." 

"What  I"  exclaimed  Tomkins,  **hath  the  old  maa 
of  bloody  hand  and  perverse  heart  sent  thee  hither  ts 
do  the  work  of  a  bondswoman?  Verily  thoa  shalt 
return  enfranchised;  and  for  the  water  thoa  haat 
drawn  for  him,  it- shall  be  poured  forth,  even  as  Da- 
vid caused  to  pe  poured  forth  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem." 

So  saying,  he  emptied  the  water  pitcher,  in  spiii 
of  Phcsbe's  exclamations  and  entreaties.  He  then 
replaced  the  vessel  beneath  the  httle  conduit,  and 
continued  :—*' Know  that  this  shall  be  a  token  to 
ihee.  The  filling  of  that  pitcher  shall  be  like  the 
running  of  a  sand-glass;  and  if  within  the  time 
which  shall  pass  ere  it  rises  to  the  brim,  thou  ahait 
listen  to  the  words  which  I  shall  say  to  thee,  then  it 
shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  thy  place  shall  be  ^gh 
among  those  who,  forsaking  the  instmctioo  which 
is  as  milk  for  babes  and  sucklings,  eat  the  stront 
food  which  nourishes  manhood.  But  if  the  pitcher 
shall  overbrim  with  water  ere  mj  ear  ahall  hear  aad 
understand,  thou  shalt  then  be  given  as  a  prey,  aad 
as  a  bondsmaiden,  unto  those  who  shall  poesBM  iha 
fat  and  the  fair  of  the  earth." 

"  You  frighten  me.  Master  Tbmkina,"  end  Pheeha 
"  though  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  I 
wonder  how  you  dare  speak  woids  so  like  the  fvood 
words  in  the  Bible  when  you  know  how  yon  lanqmed 
at  your  own  master,  and  all  the  rest  of  Uiem— whea 
you  helped  to  play  the  hobgoblins  at  the  Lodge." 

"Thmk'st  thou  then,  thou  sitnple  fool,  that  in  put- 
ting thar  deceit  upon  Harrison  and  the  rest,  I  ex- 
ceeded my  privileges  7—Nay,  verily.— Listen  m  me, 
foolish  girl.  When  in  former  days  I  lived  the  mosi 
wild,  malignant  rakehell  in  Oxfordshire,  fii»uentiiH 
wakes  and  fairs,  dancing  around  Maypoles  and 
showing  my  lustihuod  at  football  and  cuogel-piayiag 
—Yea,  when  I  was  called,  in  the  language  of^tbe 
uncircumdsed,  Philip  Hazddine,  and  was  one  of  the 
singere  in  the  choir,  and  one  of  the  ringere  in  ths 
ste»l&  and  served  the  priest  yonder,  by  name  Roehe- 
clifle,  I  was  not  farther  from  the  straight  road  than 
when,  after  long  reading,  I  at  leiixth  found  one  blind 
guide  af^  another,-  all  burnere  of  bricks  in  EgypL  I 
left  them  one  by  one,  the  poor  tool  Harrison  being 
the  last ;  and  by  my  own  unassisted  strength.  I  hava 
struggled  forward  to  the  broad  and  blessed  UgH 
whereof  thou  too,  Phoebe,  shalt  be  partaker." 

"I  thank  you.  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Phc^w.  m^ 
pressing  some  fear  under  an  appearance  of  indifiv- 
ence;  "^but  I  shall  have  light  enough  to  carry  boias 
my  pitcher,  would  you  but  let  me  take  it;  and  tlutii 
all  the  want  of  light  I  shall  have  this  evening.*' 

So  saying,  she  stooped  to  take  the  pitcher  from  dM 
fountain ;  but  he  snatched  hokl  of  her  by  the  arak 
and  prevented  her  from  acoompUshing  her  puipose 
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Phoebe,  however,  was  the  daughter  of  a  bold  forester, 
prompt  at  thoasnts  of  self-defence ;  and  though  she 
missed  getting  hold  of  the  pitches  she  caught  up 
instead  a  large  pebble,  which  she  kept  concealed  in 
her  right  hand. 

**  Stand  up,  foolish  maiden,  and, listen,"  said  the 
Indmndent.  sternly  j  "  and  know,  in  one  word,  that 
aic,  lor  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  punished  with  the 
Teng[eance  of  Heaven,  l^eth  not  in  the  corporeal  act, 
but  in  the  thoojght  of  the  sinner.  BeUeve,  lovely 
Phcebe,  that  to  the  pure  all  actfe  are  pure,  and  that  sin 
is  in  our  thonght,  not  in  our  actions— even  a»  the 
radiance  of  the  day  is  dark  to  a  blind  man,  but  seen 
and  enjoyed  by  him  whose  eyes  receive  it  To  him 
who  is  out  a  novice  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  much 
is  enjoined,  much  is  prohibited ;  and  he  is  fed  with 
milk  fit  for  babes,— for  him  are  ordinances,  prohibi- 
tions, and  commands.  But  the  saint  is  above  these 
ordinances  and  restraints.  To  him,  as  to  the  chosen 
child  of  the  boose,  is  given  the  pass-key  to  open  all 
locks  which  withhold  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his 
heart's  desire.  Into  such  pleasant  paths  will  I  guide 
thee,  lovely  Phoebe,  as  shall  unite  in  joy,  in  innocent 
freedom,  pleasures,  which,  to  the  unprivileged,  are 
sinful  and  prohibited." 

"I  really  wish.  Master  Tomkins,  you  would  let  me 
go  home,"  said  Phoebe,  not  comprehending  the  na- 
Uire  of  his  doctrine^  but  disliking  at  once  his  words 
and  his  manner.  He  went  on,  however^  with  the  ac> 
coursed  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  which,  in  com- 
mon with  others  of  the  pretended  saints,  he  had 
ackipted,  after  having  long  shifted  from  one  sect  to 
another;  until  he  settled  in  the  vile  beUef^  that  sin, 
being  or  a  character  exclusively  spiritual,  only  exiated 
in  the  thoughts,  and  that  the  worst  actions  were  per- 
mitted to  those  who  had  attained  to  the  pitch  of  be- 
lieving themselves  above  ordinance.  "Thus,  my 
Phoebe/',  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  to- 
wards him,  "I  can  oner  thee  more  than  ever  was 
held  out  to  woman  since  Adam  first  took  his  bride  by 
the  hand.  It  shall  be  for  others  to  stand  diy-lipped, 
doing  penance  like  papists,  by  abstinence,  when  the 
▼esse!  of  pleasure  pours  forth  its  delights.  .  Dost  thou 
love  money  7—1  have  it,  and  can  procure  more— am 
at  liberty  to  procure  it  on  every,  hand,  and  by  every 
means— the  earth  is  mine  and  its  fulness.  Do  you 
demn  power?— which  of  these  poor  cheated  com- 
missioner-feliows'  estates  dost  thou  covet,  I  will  work 
it  out  for  thee;  for  I  deal  with  a  mightier  spirit  than 
any  of  them.  And  it  is  not  without  warrant  that  I 
have  aided  the  malignant  Rocheclifie,  and  the  clown 
Joii^  to  frighten  and  baffle  them  in  the  guise  they 
did.  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Phcebe,  I  can  ^ve,  ur  I  can 
procure  it  for  thee— Then  enter  with  me  into  a  life  of 
delight  in  this  world,  which  shall  prove  but  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  joys  of  Paradise  hereafter!" 

Again  the  fanatical  voluptuary  endeavdired  to  pull 
the  poor  girl  towards  him,  while  she,  alarmed,  but 
not  scared  out  of  her  presence  of  mind,  endeavoured, 
by  fair  entreaty,  to  prevail  on  him  to  release  hor.  But 
his  features,  in  themselves  not  marked,  had  acqubed 
a  frightful  expression,  and  he  exclaimed,  "No,  Phoa- 
bc— do  not  think  to  escape— thou  art  given  to  me  as 
a  captive— thou  hast  neglected  thehourof  gntce,  and 
it  has  glided  past— See,  the  water  trickles  over  thy 
pitcher,  which  was  to  be  a  sign  between  as— There- 
fore I  will  urge  thee  no  more  with  words,  of  which 
thou  art  not  worthy,  but  treat  thee  as  a  recusant  of 
ofiered  grace." 

"  Master  Tomkins,"  said  Ph(Bb&  in  an  imploring 
tone,  "consider,  for  God's  sake,  I  am  a  fatherless 
child— do  me  no  injury,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  your 
strength  and  your  manhood— I  cannot  underatand 
your  fine  words— I  will  think  on  them  till  to-morrow." 
Them  in  rising  resentment,  she  add^  more  vehe- 
mently—"I  will  not  be  used  rudely— stand  ofil  or  I 
will  do  you  a  mischief."  But,  as  ho  pressed  upon  her 
with  a  violence,  of  which  the  object  could  not  he  mis- 
taken, and  endeavoured  to  secure  her  right  hand,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Take  it  then,  with  a  wanion  to  you  !"— 
and  Binick  him  an  almost  stunning  blow  on  the  face, 
with  fhe  pebble  which  sUs  held  ready  for  such  an 
sztreniity. 

The  fanatic  lef  her  go,  and  staggered  backward, 


half  Btupified  ;  while  Phoebe  instantly  betook  herself 
to  flight,  screaming  for  help  as  she  ran,  but  still  grasp- 
ing the  victorious  pebble.  Irritated  to  frenzy  by  the 
severe  blow  which  ^e  had  received,  Tomkins  pursued, 
with  every  black  passion  in  his  soul  and  in  his  face, 
mingled  with  fear  lest  his  villany  should  be  discover- 
ed. He  called  on  Phoebe  loudly  to  stop,  and  had  the 
brutality  to  menace  her  with  one  of  his  pistols  if  she 
continued  to  fly.  Yet  she  slacked  not  ner  pace  for 
his  threats,  and  he  must  either  have  executed  them, 
or  seen  her  escape  to  carrv  the  tale  to  the  Lodge,  had 
she  not  unhappily  stumbled  over  the  projecting  root 
of  a  fir  tree.  But  as  he  rushed  upon  his  prey,  rescue 
interposed  in  the  person  of  Joceline  Jolinc,  with  his 
quartentaff  on  his  shoulder.  "How  now?  what 
means  this?"  he  said,  stepping  between  Phffibe  and 
her  pursuer.  Tomkins  already  roused  to  furv,  made 
no  other  answer  than  by  discharKingat  Joceline  ths 
pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  ball  grazed 
the  under-keepei's  face,  who,  in  requital  of  the  as- 
sault, and  saying  "  Aha  1  Let  ash  answer  iron,"  ap- 
phed  his  quarterstafT  with  so  much  force  to  the  Inae- 

Eenden^s  head,  that  lighting  on  the  left  temple,  the 
low  proved  almost  instantly  mortal. 

A  few  convulsive  struggles  were  accompanied  with 
these  broken  words,— •VJooeline— I  am  gone— but  I 
forgive  thee— Doctor  Rochecliife— I  wish  I  had  mind- 
ed more— Oh !— the  clergyman— the  funeral  service"— 
As  he  uttered  these  woras,  indicative  it  may  be,  of  hia 
return  to  a  creed,  which  perhaps  he  had  never  ab- 
jured so  thoroughly  as  he  nad  persuaded  himself,  his 
voice  was  lost  in  a  moan,  which,  rattling  in  the  throat, 
seemed  unable  to  find  its  way  to  the  aur.  These  were 
the  last  symptoms  of  life :  the  clenched  hands  pre- 
sently relaxed— the  closed  eyes  opened,  and  stared  on 
the  heavens  a  lifeless  jelly— the  lunbs  extended  them- 
selves and  stiffened.  The  body,  which  was  lately  ani 
mated  with  life,  was  now  a  lump  of  senseless  day— 
the  soul,  dismissed  fi^m  its  earthly  tenement  in  a 
moment  so  unhallowed,  was  gone  before  the  judg 
ment-seat  ,  ^     ^ 

"Oh,  what  have  yon  done?  what  have  you  do.ie, 
Joceline!"  exclaimed  Phcebe;  "you  have  killed  the 
man  I" 

"  Better  than  he  should  have  killed  me,"  answered 
Joceline  J  "for  he  was  none  of  the  blinken  that  miss 
their  mark  twice  running.— And  yet  I  am  sorry  for 
him— Many  a  merry  bout  have  we  had  together  when 
he  was  wild  Philip  Hazeldine,  and  then  he  was  bad 
enough ;  but  since  he  daubed  over  his  vices  with 
hypocrisy,  he  seems  to  have  proved  worse  devil  than 


"Oh,  Joceline,  come  away,"  said  poor  Phoebe, 
"and  do  not  stand  gazing  on  him  thus;"  for  the 
woodman,  resting  on  his  fatal  weapon,  stood  lookinir 
down  on  the  corpse  with  the  appearance  of  a  man 
hftf  stunned  at  the  event. 

,  "This  comes  of  tho  ale-pitcher,"  she  continued,  in 
the  true  style  of  female  consolation,  "  as  I  have  often 
told  you— For  Heaven's  sake,  come  to  the  Lodge,  and 
let  us  consult  what  is  to  be  done." 

"Stay  firet,  girl,  and  let  me  drag  him  out  of  the  « 
path ;  we  must  not  have  him  lie  here  in  all  men^a 
sight— Will  you  not  help  me,  wench  ?" 

^'  I  cannot,  Joceline— I  would  not  touch  a  lock  on 
him  for  all  Woodstock."  ,,..., 
'  "I  must  to  this  gear  myself;  then,"  said  Joceline, 
who,  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  woodsman,  still  had  great 
reluctance  to  the  necessary  task.  Something  in  the 
face  and  broken  words  of  the  dying  man  had^made  a 
deep  and  terrific  impression  on  nerves  not  easily 
shaken.  He  accomplished  it,  however,  so  far  as  to  drajg 
the  late  steward  out  of  the  open  path,  and  bestow  hia 
body  amongst  the  underarowth  of  brambles  and 
briers,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  unless  particularly  looked 
after.  He  then  returned  to  Phoebe^  who  had  sat 
speechless  all  the  while  beneath  the  tree  over  whoaa 
roots  she  had  stumbled.   ,        . ,  „ 

"Come  away,  wench,"  he  said,  "oome  away  to  m 
Lodge,  and  let  us  study  how  this  is  to  be  answcral 
for— the  mishap  of  his  being  killed  will  strangely  it: 
crease  our  danger.  What  pad  he  sought  of  theu, 
wench,  when  you  ran  from  him  like  a  madwoman 7— 
But  I  can  guess— Phil  was  always  a  devil  among  th« 
48 
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mris,  and  I  think,  as  Doctor  Rochedilfe  aaya,  that 
ainee  he  turned  saint,  he  took  to  himself  seven  devils 
worse  than  himself.— Here  is  the  very  place  where  I 
•aw  him,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  raised  sjsainst 
the  old  knight,  and  he  a  chiM  of  the  parish— it  was 
bqsh  treason  at  least— but  by  my  faith,  he  hath  paid 
lor  it  at  last." 

"  But,  oh,  Jocdine."  said  Phosbe,  "how  could  you 
take  so  wicked  a  man  into  your  oounsela  and  jom 
him  in  all  his  plots  about  scaring  the  roundhead  gen- 
tlemen T'  .    ,  ,       ^   ,^ 

*' Why  look  thee,  wench.  I  thoufpit  I  knew  him  at 
the  first  meetmg,  especially  when  Bevia  who  was 
bivd  here  when  he  was  a  dog-leader,  would  not  fly  at 
him :  and  when  we  made  up  our  old  acquaintance  at 
the  Lodge.  I  found  he  kept  up  a  dose  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  who  was  persuaded  that  he  was 
a  ftoed  King's  man,  and  held  consequently  good  in- 
telligence with  him.— The  Doctor  boasts  to  have 
learned  much  through  his  means;  I  wish  to  Hea- 
ven he  may  not  have  been  as  communicative  in 
turn." 

"Oh,  Joceline,"  said  the  waiting  woman,  "you 
should  never  have  let  him  within'  the  gate  of  the 

"  No  more  I  would,  if  I  had  known  how  to  keep 
him  out;  but  when  he  went  so  firankly  into  our 
scheme,  and  told  roe  how  I  was  to  dress  myself  like 
Robison  the  player,  whose  ghost  haunted  Harrison— 
I^fvish  no  ghost  may  haunt  me!— when  he  taught  me 
how  to  bear  myself  to  terrify  his  lawful  master,  what 
oould  I  think,  wench  1  I  only  trust  the  Doctor  has 
kept  the  great  secret  of  all  from  his  knowledge.— But 
here  we  are  at  the  Lodge.  Go  to  thy  chamber,  wench, 
and  compose  thyself.  I  miMt  seek  out  Doctor  Boche- 
clifle ;  he  is  ever  talking  of  his  quick  and  ready  inven- 
tion. .  Here  come  times,  I  think,  that  will  demand  it 
all." 

Phosbe  went  to  her  chamber  aooordingH/;  but  the 
■tvength  arising  from  the  pressure  of  danger  giving 
way  when  the  danger  was  removed,  she  auickly  fell 
into  a  succession  of  hysterical  flts^  which  required 
the  consunt  attention  of  Dame  Jellicot,  and  the  less 
alarmed,  but  more  judidous  cars  of  Mrs.  AUce^  before 
they  even  abated  in  thdr  rapid  rscnrrence. 

The  under-keeper  carried  his  news  to  the  politic 
Doctor,  who  was  extremdy  disconcerted,  alarmed, 
nay  angry  with  Jooeline,  for  naving  daih  a  person  on 
whose  communications  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
rely.  Yet  his  looks  declared  his  suspidon,  whether 
his  confidence  had  not  been  too  raaUy  conferred— a 
suspicion  which  pressed  him  the  more  anxiously,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  avow  it,  as  a  derogation  from  his 
character  for  shrewdness  on  which  he  valiied  him- 
•df. 

Doctor  Rochedlffe's  rdiance,  however,  on  the 
fidelity  of  Tomkins,  had  apparently  good  grouods. 
Before  the  Civil  Wars,  as  may  be  partly  collected 
fiom  what  has  been  already  hinted  at,  Tomkins,  un- 
der his  true  name  of  Hazeldinct  had  oeen  under  the 
protection  of  the  Rector  of  Woodstock,  occasionally 
acted  as  his  clerk,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  his 
chdr,  and,  being  a  handy  and  ingenious  fellow,  was 
employed  in  assistmg  the  antiquarian  researches  of 
Dr.  RoehecUfle  through  the  interior  of  Woodstock. 
When  he  engaged  in  the  opposite  side  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  he  etiirkept  up  his  intelligence  with  the  divine; 
to  whom  he  had  afl[brded  what  seemed  valuable  in- 
formation from  time  to  time.  His  assistance  had  lat- 
teriy  been  eminently  useful  in  aiding  the  Doctor,  with 
the  assistance  of  Joeeline  and  Phcsbe.  in  contriving 
and  executing  the  various  devices  by  which  the  Pai> 
liamentary  Commisdoners  had  been  ezpdled  from 
Woodstock.  Indeed,  his  services  in  this  respect  had 
been  thous^t  worthy  of  no  leas  a  reward  than  a  pre* 
Bent  of  what  plate  remamed  at  the  Lodge,  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  Independent  aocorainjgiy. 
The  Doctor,  therefore,  while  admitting  he  might 
be  a  bad  man.  regretted  him  as  a  useful  one, 
whose  death,  ii  inquired  after,  waa  likdy  to  bring 
additional  danger  on  a  house  which  danger  already 
surrounded  and  which  contained  a  pledge  so  pre- 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
OOMiPL    That  Uiratt  bad  been  my  entrnj  indeed. 

Bat  that  nj  eoat  is  better  thaa  ttaoa  kbow^rt. 


On  the  dark  October  night  succeeding  the  evenag 
on  which  Tomkins  was  slain,  Colond  Everaid,  be 
sides  his  constant  attendant  Bo^  Wildrake,  had 
Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough  with  him, as  a  gneM 
at  supper.  The  devotions  of  the  evening  haviag 
beenperformed  according  to  the  Presbyterian  fashiou, 
a  light  entertainment  and  a  doubly  quart  of  burai 
daret,  were  placed  beiore  his  friends  at  nine  o'dock, 
an  hour  unusually  late.  Master  Holdenough  ssoa 
engaged  himself  m  a  polemical  discourse  agauul 
Sectaries  and  Independents,  without  being  aware 
that  his  eloquence  was  not  veiy  interesting  to  kb 
prindpsl  hearer,  whose  ideas  m  the  mean  whie 
wandered  to  Woodstock  and  all  which  it  contained 
—the  Princ^  who  lay  coQoealed  tfaue— his  node- 
above  all,  Alice  Lee.  As  for  Wildrake^  after  bestow- 
ing  a  mental  curse  both  on  Sectaries  and  Presbyte- 
rians, as  hdng:  in  his  opinwn.  never  a  barrel  tk 
better  herring,  he  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  wedd 
probsbly  have  composed  hunsdf  to  rest,  but  that 
he  as  well  as  his  patron  had  thoughts  which  mar 
dereddeep. 

The  party  were  wdted  upon  by  a  little  ffpif* 
looking  Doy,  in  an  orange- tawny  doublet,  madi  de- 
cayed, ana  garnished  with  blue  worsted  lace.  The 
rofi^e lookeosomewhat  etinted  in sixe,  but  active boih 
in  intelligence  and  in  limb,  as  his  black  eyes  seemed 
to  promiae  by  their  vivadty.  He  was  an  atteodam 
of  Wildrake^  choice,  who  had  conferred  oo  him 
the  nam  dt  gwrrt  of  Spitfire,  and  had  promised  hia 
promotion  so  soon  as  bis  young  prot«,  BreakfasL 
was  fit  to  succeed  him  in  ms  present  office.  It  need 
scaros  be  said,  that  the  menage  was  mamtained 
entirely  at  the  ezpcnse  of  Colond  Everaid.  who 
allowed  Wildrake  to  arrange  the  household  voy 
much  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  page  did  no* 
omit,  in  offering  the  company  wine  fh>m  time  to  limc^ 
to  accommodate  Wildrake  with  about  twice  the  num- 
ber of  opportunities  of  refreshing  hioisdf  which  fas 
conddered  it  necessary  to  afibrd  to  the  Colond  or  hii 
reverend  guest 

While  they  wen  thus  engaged,  the  good  dxdna 
lost  in  his  own  argument,  ana  the  hearers  in  theii 
private  thoughts,  thdr  attention  was  about  half  past 
ten  arrested  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hocis& 
To  those  who  have  anxious  hearts,  trifles  g;iTe  cssse 
of  darm. 

Even  a  thmgso  dmple  as  a  knock  at  the  door,  may 
have  a  character  whicfa  excites  apprehendon.  This 
was  no  quiet  gentle  tap,  intimating  a  modest  intnafer : 
no  redoublearatde,  as  the  pompous  annunciatioo  a 
some  vain  person ;  neither  aid  it  resemble  the  fonnd 
summon^  formal  business,  nor  the  cheerful  vidt  of 
some  welcome  friend.  It  was  a  single  bk>w,  sdenm 
and  stem,  if  not  actually  nienadng  m  the  soond. 
The  door  was  opened  by  some  of  the  persons  of  the 
house ;  a  heavy  Ibot  ascended  the  stair— a  stoat  man 
entered  the  room,  and  drawing  the  doak  from  his 
face,  said,  "  Markham  Everard,  I  greet  thee  in  God's 
name.*' 

It  was  Generd  Cromwdl. 

Everaid,  surprised  and  taken  at  onawaiea,  endea* 
voured  in  vain  to  find  words  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment. A  bustle  occurred  in  receiving  the  General, 
assisting  him  to  uncloak  himself  and  ottering  in  dmnb 
show  the  civilities  of  reception.  The  General  cast  his 
keen  eye  aroudd  the  apartment,  and  fixing  it  fint  oa 
the  divine,  addressed  Everard  as  follows: 

"  A  reverend  man  I  see  is  with  thee.  Thoo  ait 
not  one  of  those,  good  Markham,  v^o  let  the  time 
unnoted  and  unimproved  pass  away.— Casting  aaids 
the  thinga  of  thia  world— preadng  forward  to  those 
of  the  next— it  is  by  thus  usmg  our  time  in  tfaii 
poor  seat  of  terrestrial  dn  knd  care^  that  we  nn 

as  it  were But  how  is  this  ?"— he  oontiniied  sno- 

denly  changing  his  tone,  and  speaking  briefly,  ahai^ 
ly,  and  anxioudy— "OneJiath  left  the  room  ainoa  I 
entered'?*'  ' 

Wildrake  had,  indeed,  been  absent  for  a  i 
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,  but  hud  now  returned,  and  stepped  forward  firora 
a  bay  window,  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  sight  only, 
pot  out  of  the  apartment.  "  Not  so,  sir,  I  stood  but 
in  the  background  out  of  respect.  Noble  General,  I 
hope  all  is  well  with  the  Rstatei  that  your  Excellency 
m  akes  us  so  late  a  visit  7— Would  not  your  Excellency 
cfiiooiie  some" 

**  Ah !"  said  Oliver,  lookmg  sternly  and  fij^edly  at 
him-  '"  Oor  trosty  Gobet ween— our  rathful  confidant : 
No,  sir;  at  present,  I  desire  nothing  more  than  a  kind 
reception,  which,  methinks,  my  friend  Markham  Ev- 
erard  is  in  no  hurry  to  give  me." 

*•  Vou  bring  your  own  welcome,  my  lord,"  said 
Everard,  compelling  himself  to  speak.  **I  can  ojily 
tmst  it  was  no  bad  news  that  made  vour  Excellency 
a  late  traveller,  and  ask,  like  my  follower,  what  n- 
fresh  ment  I  shall  command  for  your  accommodation." 

"  The  state  is  sound  and  healthy.  Colonel  Eve- 
rard," said  the  General  t  "  and  yet  the  less  so,  that 
many  of  its  members,  who  have  oeen  hitherto  work- 
ers together,  and  propounders  of  good  coonseL  and 
advancer^  or  the  public  weal,  have  now  waxed  cold  in 
their  love  and  in  their  affection  for  the  Good  Cause, 
for  virhich  we  should  be  ready,  in  our  various  degrees, 
to  act  and  doy  so  soon  as  we  are  called  to  act  that 
whereunto  we  are  appointed,  neither  rashly,  nor 
OTer-alothfolly,  neither  1  ukewarmly  nor  over- violently. 
but  with  such  a  frame  and  disposition,  in  which  seal 
and  charity  ma^  as  it  were,  meet  and  kiss  each  other 
in  our  streets.  Howbeit,  because  we  look,  back  after 
we  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  therefore  is  our 
force  waxed  dim." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Nehemiah  Holdenough, 
who.  listening  with  some  impatience,  began  to  guess 
in  whose  company  he  stood—"  Pardon  me,  for  unto 
this  I  have  a  warrant  to  speak." 

*•  Ah  I  ah !"  said  Cromwell.  "  Surely,  most  worthy 
sir,  we  grieve  the  Spirit  when  we  restram  those  pour- 
ings forth,  which  like  water  from  a  rock" 

^*  Nay,  therein  I  differ  from  you,  sir,"  said  Hold- 
enough  ;  '*  for  as  there  is  the  mouth  to  transmit  the 
food,  and  the  profit  to  dig[est  what  Heaven  harh  sent ; 
so  is  the  preacher  ordained  to  teach,  and  the  peo- 
ple to  hear,— the  shepherd  to  gather  the  flock  mto 
the  sheepfold,  the  sheep  to  profit  by  the  care  of  the 


'  Ah !  my  worthy  sir,"  said  Cromwell,  with  much 
unction—"  methinks  you  veige  upon  the  great  mis- 
take, which  supposes  that  churches  are  tall  large 
houses  built  by  masons,  and  hearers  are  men— wealthy 
men,  who  nay  tithes,  the  larger,  as  well  as  the  less ; 
and  that  the  priests,  men  in  black  gowns  or  gray 
cloaks,  who  receive  the  aame,  are  in  guerdon  the  only 
distributors  of  Christian  blessings— Whereas,  in  my 
apprehension,  there  is  more  of  Christian  liberty  in 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  hungry  soul  to  seek 
his  edification  where  it  can  be  found,  whether  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lay  teacher,  who  claimeth  his  warrant 
from  Heaven  alone,  or  at  the  dispensation  of  those 
who  take  ordination  and  degrees  from  synods  and 
universities,  at  best  but  associations  of  poor  sinful 
creatures  like  themselves." 

"You  speak  you  know  not  what,  sir,"  replied  Hold- 
enough,  in7patiently.  "  Can  light  come  out  of  dark- 
ness sense  out  of  ignorance,  or  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion  from  such  ignorant  mediciners 
as  give  poisons  mstead  of  wholesome  medicaments, 
and  cram  with  filth  the  stomachs  of  such  as  seek  to 
them  for  food  7" 

This,  which  the  Presbyterian  divine  uttered  rather 
warmly,  the  Greneral  answered  with  the  utmost  mild- 
ness. 

"Lack-a-day,  lack-a-dayl  a  learned  man.  but  in- 
temperate ;  over-zeal  hath  eaten  him  up.— A  well-a- 
day,  sir,  yon  may  talk  of  your  regular  gospel-meals, 
but  a  word  spoken  in  season  by  one  whose  heart  is 
with  your  heart,  just  perhaps  when  you  are  riding  on 
to  encounter  an  enemy  or  are  about  to  mount  a  breach, 
is  to  the  poor  spirit  like  a  rasher  on  the  coals,  which 
the  hungry  shnll  find  preferable  to  a  great  banquet,  at 
such  times  when  the  full  soul  loatheth  the  honeycomb. 
Neverihele^ff,  although  I  speak  thus  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, I  would  not  put  force  on  the  conscience  of  any 
man,  leaving  to  the  learned  to  follow  the  learned,  and 


the  wise  to  be  mstmcted  by  the  wise^  while  poor  sim- 
ple wretched  souls  are  not  to  be  denied  a  drink  from 
the  stream  which  runneth  by  the  way.— Ay,  verily,  it 
will  be  a  comely  sight  in  England  when  men  shaUjgo 
on  as  in  a  better  worid,  bearing  with  each  other's  m- 
firmities,  ioining  in  each  other's  comforta— Ay,  tnilYi- 
the  rich  onnk  out  of  silver  flagons,  and  goblets  of  si- 
ver.  the  poor  out  of  paltry  bowls  of  wood— and  even 
so  lei  it  be,  since  they  both  drink  the  same  element." 

Here  an  officer  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  to 
whom  Cromwell,  exchanging  the  canting  drawl,  in 
which  it  seemed  be  might  have  gone  on  interminably, 
for  the  short  brief  tone  of  action,  called  out,  "  Pearson, 
is  he  come?'* 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Pearson ;  "  we  have  mquired  for 
him  at  the  place  you  noted,  and  alao  at  other  haunts 
of  his  about  the  town." 

"  The  knave  T'  said  Cromwell,  with  bitter  emphasis  y 
"can  he  have  proved  falsel— No,  no,  his  interest  is 
too  deeply  engaged.  We  shall  find  him  by  and  by.— 
Hark  thee  hither."  . 

W|^ile  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  the 
reader  inust  imagine  the  alarm  ofEverard.  He  was 
certain  that  the  personal  attendance  of  Cromwell 
must  be  on  some  most  important  account,  and  ho 
oottld  not  but  strongly  suspect  that  the  Oeneral  had 
some  information  respecting  Charles's  lurking  placs. 
If  taken,  a  renewal  of  the  tragedy  of  ths  30th  of  Ja« 
nuary  was  instantly  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  min 
of  the  whole  family  of  Lee,  with  himself  probably  'm* 
eluded,  must  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

He  looked  eagerly  for  consolation  at  Wildrake^ 
whose  countenance  expressed  much  alarm,  which  hs 
endeavoured  to  bear  out  with  his  usual  lobk  of  confi- 
dence. But  the  weight  within  was  too  great:  hs 
shufi9ed  with  his  feet,  rolled  his  eye&  and  twisted  his 
hands,  like  an  unassured  witness  before  an  acute  and 
not  to  be  deceived  judge. 

Oliver,  mean  while,  left  his  company  not  a  minute's 
leisure  to  take  counsel  together.  Even  while  his  per* 
plexed  eloauence  flowed  on  in  a  soneam  so  mazy  thst 
no  one  could  discover  which  way  its  course  was  tend- 
ing  his  sharp  watchful  eye  rendered  all  attempts  of 
Everard  to  bold  oommunicatiod  with  Wildrake,  even 
by  signs,  altogether  vain.  Everard,  indeed,  looked 
for  an  instant  at  the  window,  then  glanced  at  Wild- 
rake, as  if  to  hint  there  might  be  a  possibility  to  escape 
that  way.  But  the  cavalier  had  replied  with  a  discon- 
solate shake  of  the  head,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  im^ 
perceptible.  Everard,  therefore,  lost  all  hope,  and  ths 
melancholy  feeling  of  approaching  and  inevitable  eviL 
was  only  varied  by  anxiety  concerning  the  shape  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  about  to  make  its  approach. 

But  Wildrake  had  a  spark  of  hope  left  The  very 
instant  Cromwell  entered  he  had  got  out  of  the  room, 
and  down  to  the  door  of  the  house.  "  Back-7back  I" 
repeated  by  two  armed  sentinels,  convinced  him  that, 
as  his  fean  had  anticipated,  the  Qeneral  had  come 
neither  unattended  nor  unprepared.  He  turned  on 
his  heel,  ran  up  stairs,  and  meeting  on  the  landing^ 
place  the  boy  whom  ne  called  Spitfire,  hurried  him 
into  the  small  apartment  which  he  occupied  as  his 
own.  Wildrake  had  been  shooting  that  morning,  and 
game  lay  on  the  table.  He  pulled  a  feather  from  s 
woodcock's  wing,  and  saying  hastily.  "For  thy  life. 
Spitfire,  mind  my  orders— I  will  put  thee  safe  out  af 
the  window  into  the  court— the  yard  wall  is  not  high 
—and  there  will  be  no  sentry  there— Ply  to  the  Lodge,' 
as  thou  wouldst  win  Heaven,  and  give  this  feather  to 
Mistress  Alice  Lee,  if  possible— if  not,  to  Joceline  Jo- 
liffe— say  I  have  won  the  wager  of  the  young  lady. 
Dost  mark  me,  boy?"  .  .    .^ 

The  sharp-witted  youth  clapped  his  hand  m  his 
master's,  and  only  replied,  "  Done,  and  done.'    . 

Wildrake  opened  the  window,, and,  though  ths 
height  was  considerable:  he  contrived  to  let  the  hoy 
down  safely  by  holding  his  cloak.  A  heap  of  straw 
on  which  Snitlire  lighted  rendered  the  descent  perfect- 
ly safa  ana  Wildrake  saw  him  scramble  over  (hs 
wall  of  the  court-yard,  at  the  angle  which  bore  on  a 
back  lane ;  and  so  rapidly  was  this  accomplished,  that 
the  cavalier  had  Just  re-entered  the  room,  when,  ths 
bustle  attendingUromwell's  arrival  subsiding,  his  own 
absence  began  to  be  noticed.       , 
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Ho  remained  during  Cromweirs  lecture  on  the  va- 
nitf  of  creeds,  anxious  in  mind  whether  he  might  not 
have  done  better  to  send  an  explicit  verbal  message, 
since  there  was  no  time  to  write.  But  the  chance  of 
the  boy  being  stopped,  or  becoming  confused  with 
ieeling  himself  the  messenger  ofa  nuiried  and  im- 
portant communication,  made  him,  on  the  whole, 
glad  that  he  had  preferred  a  more  enigmatical  way  of 
conveying  the  intelligenoe.'  He  had,  therefore^  the 
advantage  of  his  patron,  for  he  was  conscious  still  of 

Pearson  had  scarce  shut  the  door  when  Hold* 
enough,  as  ready  in  arms  against  the  niture  Dictator 
as  he  had  been  prompt  to  encounter  the  sumosed 
phantoms  and  fiends  of  Woodstock,  resumed  his  at- 
tack upon  the  schismatics,  whom  he  undertook  to 
prove  to  be  at  once  soul-slayers,  false  brethren,  and 
udfee  messengers;  and  was  proceeding  to  allege  texts 
in  behalf  of  nis  proposition,  when  Cromwell,  aopa- 
rently  tired  of  the  discussiDn,  and  desirous  to  introduce 
a  discoune  more  accordant  with  his  real  feelings,  in- 
terruptecT  him,  though  very  civilly,  and  took  the  dis- 
course into  his  own  nands. 

"  Lack-a-day,"  ho  said,  "  the  good  man  speaks 
truths  according  to  his  knowledge  and  to  his  liehts— 
ay,  bitter  truths,  and  hard  to  be  digested,  whue  we 
see  as  men  see,  and  not  with  the  eyes  or  angels.— 
False  m'essenffers,  said  the  reverend  man  ?— ay,  truly, 
the  worid  is  full  of  such— You  shall  see  them  who 
will  carry  your  secret  message  to  the  house  of  your 
mortal  foe,  and  will  say  to  him,  *Lol  my  master  is 
going  forth  with  a  small  train,  by  such  and  such  de- 
solate places;  be  you  speedy,  therefore,  that  you  mav 
arise  and  slay  him.'  And  another,  who  knoweth 
where  the  foe  of  your  house,  and  enemy  of  your  per- 
son, lies  hidden^  shall,  instead  of  telling  his  master 
thereof;  cany  udings  to  the  enemv  even  where  he 
lurketh,  saving,  '  Lo !  my  master  knoweth  of  your 
0ecret  abode— ua  now,  and  fly,  lest  he  come  on  thee 
like  a  lion  on  his  prey.'— But  shall  this  go  without 
punishment  T"  looking  at  Wildrake  with  a  withering 
glance.  "Now,  as  my  soul  liveth,  and  as  He  liveth 
who  hath  made'me  a  ruler  in  Israel,  such  false  mee- 
MUffers  shall  be  knitted  to  gibbets  on  the  wav-side, 
mna  th'^ir  right  hands  shall  be  nailed  above  their  beads, 
in  an  extended  p98ition,  as  if  pointing  out  to  others 
the  road  from  which  they  themselves  nave  strayed !" 

"  Surely."  said  Master  Holdenough,  "it  is  right  to 
cut  off  such  offenders." 

"Thank  ve,  Mass-John,"  muttered  Wildrake; 
**  when  did  the  Presbyterian  fall  to  lend  the  devil  a 
•hove?" 

"But,  I  say,"  continued  Holdenough,  "that  the 
matter  is  estranged  from  our  present  purix>se,  for  the 
false  brethren  or  whom  I  spoke  are" 

"  Right,  excellent  sir,  they  be  those  of  our  own 
house,*'  answered  Cromwell;  "the  good  man  is  right 
oncomore.— Ay.  of  whom  can  we  now  say  that  he  is 
%  true  brother,  although  he  has  lain  in  the  same  womb 
with  us?— Although  we  have  struggled  in  the  same 
eause,  eat  at  the  same  table,  fought  m  the  same  bat- 
de^  worshipped  at  the  same  throne,  there  shall  be  no 
truth  in  hun.-^Ah,  Markham  Everard,  Markham 
Everaid  I" 

He  paused  at  this  ejaculation ;  and  Everard,  desi- 
rous at  once  of  knowing  how  far  he  stood  committed, 
replied,  "Your, Excellency  seems  to  have  something 
in  your  mind  in  which  I  am  concerned.    May  I  re- 

Juest  you  will  speak  it  out,  that  I  may  know  what 
am  accused  of  7" 

"Ah,  Mark,  Mark!"  replied  the  General,  "there 
needeth  no  accuser  speak  when  the  still  small  voice 
•peaks  within  us.  Is  there  not  moisture  on  thy  brow, 
Mark  Everard  ?— Is  there  not  trouble  in  thine  eye  ?— 
Is  there  pot  a  failure  in  thy  frame  7— And  who  ever  saw 
such  things  in  noble  and  stout  Markham  Everard, 
whose  brow  was  only  moist  after  having  worn  the 
helmet  for  a  summer's  day— whose  hand  only  shook 
when  it  had  wielded  for  hours  the  weighty  falchion  ? 
—But  go  to,  man !  thou  doubtest  over  much..  Host 
thou  not  been  to  me  as  a  brother,  and  shall  I  not  for- 
jve  thee  even  the  seventy-seventh  lime?  The  knave 
.ath  tarried  somewhere,  who  should  have  done  by 
this  time  an  office  of  much  import.    Take  advantage 
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of  his  absence,  Maik ;  it  is  a  grace  that  Qod  cm 
thee  beyond  expectance.  I  do  not  say,  fail  at  myleeC  } 
but  spcAk  to  me  as  a  friend  to  his  frieiid." 

"  I  have  never  said  anv  thing  to  your  ExeeOeocf 
that  was  in  the  least  undeaerving  the  title  you  ham 
assigned  to  me/*  said  Colonel  Everard,  proudly. 

"Nay,  nay,  Markham,"  answered  Cromwell;  *I 
say  not  you  have— But— but  you  ought  to  have  renem- 
bered  the  message  I  sent  you  by  that  person"  (pouiip 
ing  tt)  Wildrake);  "and  vou  must  reconcile  it  with 
your  conscience,  how,  having  such  a  mewsajyi, 
guarded  with  sucn'reaaons,  you  could  think  yoursetf 
at  liberty  to  expel  my  friends  fn»m  Woodstock,  beng 
determined  to  ai8appoint,my  object,  whilst  you  availea 
yourself  of  the  boon,  on  condiuon  of  which  my  war- 
rant was  issued." 

Everard  was  about  to  reply,  when,  to  his  sstonHli- 
ment,  Wildrake  stepped  fbrwanl :  and  with  a  voies 
and  look  very  different  fh>m  his  oidinary  manner, 
and  approaching  a  good  deal  to  real  dignity  of  nund, 
said,  boldly  ana  calmly,  "You  are  mistaken,  Maaier 
Cromwell;  and  address  yourself  to  the  wrong  pai9 
here." 

The  speech  was  so  sudden  and  intrepid,  that  Craos* 
well  stepped  apace  back,  and  motioned  with  his  right 
hand  towards  nis  weapon,  as  if  he  had  expected  ibat 
an  address  of  a  nature  so  unusually  bokl  was  to  bs 
followed  by  some  act  of  violence.  He  instantly  re- 
sumed his  indifferent  posture;  end,  irritated  at  a  smis 
which  he  observed  on  Wildrake's  counteoanoe,  he 
said,  with  the  dignity  of  one  long  accustomed  to  sea 
all  tremble  before  him,  "This  to  roe,  fellow  X  Know 
you  to  whom  you  speak  7" 

"  Fellow  !"  echoed  Wildrake,  whose  recUess  hu- 
mour was  now  completely  set  afloat—"  No  fi^ow  oft 
yours.  Master  OUver.  I  nave  known  the  day  whea 
Roger  Wildrake  of  SquattleBea-mer^  LiifoolD,  • 
handsome  youns  gallant,  with  a  good  estate,  wobU 
have  been  thought  no  fellow  of  the  bankrupt  brewer 
of  Huntingdon?' 

"  Be  sUent  1"  saki  Everard ;  "  be  silent,  Wildrake^  if 
you  love  your  life  f 

"I care  not  a  maravedi  for  my  life,"  said  Wildrake 
—"Zounds,  if  he  dislikes  what  I  say,  let  him  take  Is 
his  tools  1  1  know,  after  all,  he  hath  good  blood  ia  his 
veins;  and  I  will  indulge  him  with  a  turn  in  theeooil 
yonder,  had  he  been  ten  times  a  brewer." 

"  Such  ribaldrv,  friend,"  said.  Oliver,  "  I  treat  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves.  But  if  thou  hast  any  thing 
to  say  touching  the  matter  in  question,  speak  out  liks 
a  man,  though  thou  look'st  more  like  a  beast." 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is,"  replied  WOdrake,  **  that 
whereas  you  blame  Everard  for  acting  on  your  war- 
rant, as  you  call  it,  I  can  tell  you,  he  knew  not  a  word 
of  the  rascally  conditions  you  talk  of.  I  took  care 
of  that ;  and  you  may  take  the  vengeance  on  roe,  if 
you  list" 

"  Slave !  dare  you  tell  this  to  mt  T\  said  Ctoid- 
well,  still  heedfully  restraining  his  passion,  which  he 
felt  was  about  to  discharge  itself  upon  an  unworthj 
object. 

Ay,  you  will  make  every  Englishman  a  slsve^  if 
you  have  your  own  way,"  said  Wildrake.  not  a  wnit 
abashed ;— for  the  awe  which  had  formerly  overcome 
him  when  alone  with  this  remarkable  mon,  had  ^ao- 
ished,  now  that  thcv  were  engaged  in  an  altereatioa 
before  witnesses.— ^' But  do  your  worst.  Master 
Oliver ;  I  tell  you  beforehand,  the  bird  has  escaped 
you." 

"  You  dare  not  say  so !— Escai)ed  ?— So,  ho !  Pear- 
son !  tell  the  soldiers  to  mount  instantly.— Thoa  art 
a  lying  fool  I— Escaped  ?  Where,  or  from  whence." 

Ay,  that  is  the  question,"  said  Wildrake;  '*for 
look  you,  sir— that  men  do  go  from  hence  ia  certaia — 
but  how  they  go— or  to  what  quarter" 

Cromwell  stood  attentive,  expecting  some  useibl 
hint  from  the  careless  impetuosity  ot  the  cavalier, 
upon  the  route  which  the  &iog  mi^ht  have  taken. 

— "  Or  to  what  quarter,  aa  I  ssid  before,  why  year 
Excellency,  Master  Oliver,  may  e'en  find  ttiat  out 
yourself." 

As  he  uttered  the  Inst  words  he  unsheathed  fua 
rapier,  and  made  a  full  pass  at  the  General's  body. 
Had  nis  sword  met  no  other  impediment  than  tha 
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.bufT  jerken,  Cromweira  course  had  ended  on  the 
flpot.  But,  fearful  of  such  atlempta,  the  General 
wore  under  his  tnililaVy  dreea  a  anin  of  the  finest 
mail,  made  of  thehngeof  the  beat  steel,  and  so  light 
and  flexjble  that  it  was  little  or  no  encumbrance  to 
the  mottfma  of  the  wearer.  It  proved  his  safety  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  rapier  sprung  in  shivers: 
while  the  owner,  now  hold  back  by  Rverard  and 
HokJenough,  flung  the  hilt  with  passion  on  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  "Be  damned  the  hand  that 
forged  thee !— To  serve  me  so  long,  and  fail  me  when 
thy  true  service  would  have  honoured  us  both  for 
everf  But  no  good  could  come  of  thea  since  thou 
ware  pointed,  even  in  jest^  at  a  learned  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England." 
In  the  first  instant  of  alarm,  and  perhaps  sus- 

g«ting  Wildrake  might  be  siroportea  by  others, 
romwell  half  drew  from  hia  Sosom  a  concealed 
pistol,  which  he  hastily  returned,  observing  that  both 
Evemrd  and  the  clergymaii  were  withholding  the 
cavalier  from  another  attempt 

Pearson  and  a  aoldier  or  two  mshed  in~"  Secure 
that  fellow,"  said  the  General,  in  the  indifierent  tone 
of  one  to  whom  imminent  danger  was  too  familiar 
to  cause  irritation— "  Bind  him— but  not  so  hard, 
Pearson ;"— for  the  men,  to  show  their  zeal,  were 
drawing  their  belts,  which  thev  used  for  want  of 
cords,  brutally  tight  round  Wiidrake'a  limbs.  "He 
would  have  assassinated  me,  but  I  would  reserve  him 
ibr  his  fit  doom." 

"  Assassinated  I— I  scorn  your  words,  Master 
Oliver,"  said  Wildrake;  "I  proffered  yott  a  fair 
duello." 

**  Shall  w«  shoot  him  in  the  street,  for  an  example?" 
said  Pearaon  to  Cromwell;  while  Everard  endea- 
voured to  stop  Wildrake  from  giving  further  ofienoe. 

"On  your  life,  harm  him  not;  but  let  him  be  kept 
in  safe  ward,  and  well  looked  after,"  said  Cromwell ; 
while  the  pnsoner  exclaimed  to  Everard,  "  I  prithee 
let  mo  alone— I  am  now  neither  thy  folk) war,  nor  any 
man*a,  and  I  am  ae  willing  to  die  as  ever  I  was  to 
take  a  cup  of  liquor.— AndTnaik  ye,  speaking  of  that, 
Maatcr  Oliver,  voo  were  once  a  jolly  fellow,  prithee 
let  one  of  thy  lobst^  here  advance  yonder  tankard 
to  my  lips,  and  your  Kxcellency  shall  near  a  toast,  a 
song,  and  a— secret." 

"Unloose  his  head  and  hand  the  debauched  beast 
the  tankard,"  aaki  Oliver;  "while  yet  he  exists.* it 
were  shame  to  refuse  him  the  element  he  lives  in.' 

"BlesBings  on  your  head  for  once!"  said  Wildrake, 
who0i>  object  in  continuing  this  wild  discourse  was,  if 
possible,  to  gain  a  little  delay,  when  every  moment 
was  precious.  "Thou  hast  brewed  good  ale,  and 
that's  warrant  for  a  bleasing.  For  my  toast  and  my 
long,  here  they  go  togethei^ 

'  Ron  of  ■  witch, 

Mayst  UiOD  die  in  t  riiteh, 

With  the  butrliera  who  back  thy  quurelt ; 
And  rot  alHive  fround. 
While  the  world  shall  reaonnd 

A  welcome  to  Royal  KInf  Chariea  I* 

And  now  for  my  secret,  that  you  may  not  say  I  had 
your  liquor  for  nothing— I  fancy  my  song  will  scarce 
pass  current  for  much— My  secret  is,  Master  Crom- 
well—that the  bird  is  flown— and  your  red  nose  will 
be  aa  white  as  your  windirfg-sheet  before  you  can 
■mell  out  which  way." 

"Pshaw,  rascal,"  answered  Cromwell,  contemptu- 
onslv,  "  keep  your  scurril  jests  for  the  gibbet  foot." 

"I  shall  look  on  the  gibbet  more  boldly,"  replied 
Wildrake,  "  than  I  have  seen  you  look  on  the  Royal 
Martyr's  picture." 

This  reproach  touched  Cromwell  to  the  very  quick. 
—  VUlainT'  he  exclaimed;  "drag  him  hence,  draw 

out  a  party,  and But  hold,  not  now— to  prison 

with  l|im— let  him  he  close  watched,  and  gagged,  if 
he  attempts  to  speak  to  the  sentinels— Nay,  nold— I 
mean,  put  a  bottler  of  brafidy  into  his  cell,  and  he  will 
fag  himself  in  hia  own  way,  I  warrant  vou— When 
day  comes,  that  men  can  see  the  example,  he  shall 
be  aa^^ed  after  my  fashion.", 

Dunns:  the  vnrious  breaks  in  his  order?,  l^e  Gene- 
'•l  was  evidently  gettinpr  command  of  hip  temper ; 
and  thuigh  he  began  in  fury,  be  ended  wfth  the  con- 


lemptuous  sneer  of  one  who  overlooks  the  abusive 
language  of  an  inferior.  Something  remained  on  his 
mind,  notwithatanding,  for  he  contmued  stationary, 
as  if  fixed  to  the  same  spot  in  the  apartment,  hia  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  with  closed  hand  pressed 
against  his  lips,  like  a  man  who  is  musing  deeply. 
Pearson,  who  was  about  to  Apeak  to  him,  drew  back, 
and  made  a  sign  to  those  in  the  room  to  be  silent. 

Maater  Holdenough  did  not  mark,  or,  at  least^  did 
hot  obey  it  Approaching  the  General,  he  aaid  m  a 
respectful  but  firm  tone,  "Did  I  understand  it  to  be 

Soar  Excellency'a  purpose  that  this  poor  man  ahidl 
ie  next  morning  1" 

"Hah!"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  atarting  from  his 
neverie,  "whataay'st  thouT' 

"  I  took  leave  to  aak,  if  it  was  your  will  that  this 
unhappy  maikshouki  die  to-morrow  1" 

"Whom  saidst  thou?"  demanded  Cromwell :  "Mark- 
ham  Everard— shall  he  die,  saidat  thou?" 

"  God  forbid  I"  replied  Holdenough,  stepping  back 
— "Tasked  whether  this  blinded  creature,  Wikiraks. 
was  to  be  so  suddenly  cut  off?" 

"  Ay,  marry  is  he,"  said  Cromwell,  "  were  the  whole 
General  Asaembly  of  Divinea  at  Westminstei^tha 
whole  Sanhedrim  of  Presbytery— to  offer  bail  tat 
him." 

"If  vou  will  not  think  better  of  it,  air,"  said  Hold- 
enough,  "  at  least  give  not  the  poor  man  the  means 
of  destroying  his  senses— Let  me  go  to  him  aa  a 
divine,  to  watch  with  him.  in  caae  he  niay  yet  ba 
admitted  into  the  vineyard  at  the  lateat  hour—yet 
brought  into  the  sheepfold,  though  he  has  neglected 
the  call  of  the  paator  till  time  la  well  nigh  closed 
upon  him." 

"  For  God*s  sake,"  aaid  Everard,  who  had  hitheHo 
kept  ailence,  because  he  knew  CromweU'B  temper  on 
such  occaaiona,  "  think  better  of  what  you  do !" 

"Is  it  for  thee  to  teach  me?"  replied  Cromwell; 
"  think  thoo  of  thine  own  mattera,  and  believe  me  it 
will  reqilRre  all  thy  wit.  And  for  yoii,  reverend  sir,  I 
will  have  no  father-confessors  attend  myprisoners^ 
no  talea  out  of  achooL  If  the  fellow  tnirsis  after 
ghoetly  comfort,  aa  he  ia  much  more  like  to  thirst 
aAer  a  quartern  of  brandy,  there  ia  Corporal  Hum- 
gudgeon,  who  commands  the  corps  de  gardt^  will 
preach  and  pray  aa  well  aa  the  best  of  ye.— But  this 
delay  ia  intolerable— Comes  not  this  fellow  yet?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Pearaon.  "Had  we  not  better 
go  down  to  the  Lodge  ?  The  news  of  our  coming 
hither  may  else  get  there  before  oa." 

"True,"  aaid  Cromwell,  speaking  aaide  to  hia  ofiS- 
cer,  "  but  you  know  Tomkins  warned  us  against  do- 
ing so,  alleging  there  were  ao  many  postern-doora. 
and  sallyports,  and  concealed  .entrances,  in  the  okl 
house,  that  it  was  like  a  rabbit-warren,  and  that  an 
eacape  might  be  easily  made  under  our  very  noses, 
unless  he  were  with  us,  to  point  out  all  the  ports 
which  should  be  guarded.^  He  hinted,  too,  that  Its 
might  be  delayed  a  few  minutes  aAer  his*time'of  ap- 
poinlment— but  we  have  now  waited  half-an-hour." 

"  Does  your  Excellency  think  Tomkins  is  certainly 
to  be  depended  uponT'  said  Pearson. 

"As  rar  as  his  interest  goes,  unquestionably,"  re- 
plied the  General.  "  He  has  ever  been  the  pump  by 
which  I  have  sucked  the  marrow  out  of  many  a  plot, 
in  special  those  of  the  conceited  fool  Rochechffe,  who 
is  goose  enough  to  believe  that  such  a  fellow  as  Tom- 
kins would  value  any  (hing  beyond  the  oflh-  of  the 
beat  bidder.  And  yet  it  groweth  late— T  fear  we  must 
to  the  Lodfre  without  him— Yet  all  things  well  consi- 
dered, I  will  tarry  here  till  midnight.— Ah !  Evp^rard. 
thou  mightest  put  this  gear  to  rip^hts  if  thou  wilt! 
Shall  some  foolish  principle  of  fantastic  punctilio 
have  more  weight  with  thee,  man,  than  have  the 
pacification  and  welfare  of  England ;  the  Keeping  o" 
faith  to  thy  friend  and  benefactor,  and  who  will  bo 
yet  more  ao,  and  the  fortune  and  security  of  thy  rela- 
tions? Are  these,  I  say.  lighter  in  thebalnnce  than 
the  canseof  a  worthless  ooy,  who  with  his  father  and 
his  father's  house  have  troubled  Israel  for  fifiy  years  ?" 

"I  do  not  underetand  your  Excellency,  nor  at  whac 
service  you  point,  which  I  can  honestly  render,"  re- 

{>Iied  Everard.   "  That  which  is  dishonest  I  should  be 
oath  that  you  proposed." 
48» 
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"Then  this  at  least  might  suit  your  honesty,  or 
scrapulow)  humour,  call  it  which  thou  wilt,"  said 
Cromwell.  "Thou  knowest,  surely,  all  the  passages 
about  Jozebel's  palace  down  yonder?— Let  me  know 
now  they  mny  be  guarded  against  the  escape  of  any 
from  within."         ^        . ,         .     ^ .  „     . , 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  aid  you  m  this  matter,"  said 
Kverard :  "  I  know  not  all  the  enti  ances  and  posterns 
about  Woodstock,  and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  free  incon- 
science  to  communicate  with  you  on  this  occasion." 

"  Wo  shall  do  without  you,  sir,"  replied  Cromwell, 
haughtily;  "and  if  aught  is  found  which  may  crimi- 
nate you,  remember  you  have  lost  right  Co  my  piro- 
tection." 

"I  shall  bo  sorry,"  said  Everard,  "to  have  lost 
your  Aiendship,  Gh^neral  i  but  I  trust  my  quality  as  an 
Englishman  may  dispense  with  the  necessitv  of  pro- 
tection from  any  man.  I  know  no  law  which  obhges 
me  to  be  spy  or  informer,  even  if  I  were  in  the  way  of 
having  opportunity  to  do  service  in  either  honourable 
capacity.*'  ' 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Cromwell, "  for  all  your  privileges 
and  qualities.  I  will  make  bold  to  take  you  down  to 
the  Lodge  at  Woodstock  to-night,  to  inquire  into  af- 
fairs in  which  the  State  is  concerned.-- Come  hither, 
Pearson."  He  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  contain- 
ing a  rough  sketch  or  ground-plan  of  Woodstock 
Lodge,  with  the  avenues  leading  to  it.—"  Look  here," 
be  said,  "  we  must  move  in  two  bodies  on  foot,  and 
with  all  possible  silence— thou  must  march  to  the 
rear  of  the  old  house  of  iniquity  with  twenty  file  of 
men,  and  dispose  them  around  it  the  wisest  thou 
canst.  Take  the  reverend  man  there  along  with  you. 
He  must  be  secured  at  any  rate,  and  may  serve  as  a 
guide.  I  myself  will  occupy  the  front  of  the  Lodge, 
and  thus  having  stopt  all  the  earths,  thou  wilt  come 
to  me  for  farther  orders— silence  and  despatch  is  all. 
—But  for  the  dog  Tomkins,  who  broke  appointment 
with  me,'ho  had  need  render  a  good  excuse,  or  wo  to 
his  faihei-'s  son  l—Reverend  wir,  oe  pleased  to  accom- 
pany that  officer.— Colonel  Everard,  you  are  to  follow 
me ;  but  first  give  your  sword  to  Captain  Pearson, 
and  consider  yourself  as  under  orrest." 

Everard  gave  his  sword  to  Pearson  without  any 
comment,  and  with  the  most  anxious  presage  of  evil 
followed  the  Republicnn  Gen(;ral,  in  obedience  to  com- 
mands which  it  would  have  been  useless  to  dispute. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

"  Were  my  ion  William  hen  but  now, 

He  wadoa  Tail  tlin  pledge." 
Wi*  that  in  at  the  door  there  ion 

A  giMMtly-lookincr  pai^e— 
"  I  Mw  them,  matter,  O  i  I  aaw, 

Beneath  tiie  thomio  braa, 
Of  black-maii'd  warriors  many  a  ranlc." 

"  Revenfe  I"  he  cried,  "  and  gae  i"— 

Hbnbt  MAxxmam. 

The  little  party  at  the  Lodge  were  assembled  at 
supper,  at  the  early  hour  of  eigh  t  o'clock.  Sir  Henry 
I<ce,  neglecting  the  food  that  was  placed  on  the  table, 
stood  by  a  Janip  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  read  a 
letter  with  mournful  attention. 

"  Does  my  son  write  to  you  more  particularly  than 
to  me.  Doctor  Rocheclitfe  1"  said  the  knight.    /*  He 


parly  7  I  wish  they  would  permit  me  to  enjoy  my 
son's  company  in  quiet  but  for  a  day." 

"  The  quiet  which  depends  on  the  wicked  ceasing 
from  troubling,"  said  Dr.  Rochecliffe,  "  is  connected, 
not  by  days  and  hours,  but  by  minutes.  Their  glut' 
of  blood  at  Worcester  had  satiated  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  their  appetite,  I  fancy,  has  revived," 

"  You  have  news,  then,  to  that  purpose  7"  said  Sir 
Henry. 

"  Your  son,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "wrote  to  me  by 
the  same  messenger ;  he  seldom  fails  to  do  so,  being 
awai^e  of  what  importance  it  is^  that  I  should  know 
every  thing  that  passes.  Means  of  escape  ore  pro- 
vided on  the  coast,  a«[d  Master  Kerncj(uy  must  be 
readv  to  start  with  vour  son  the  instsm  he  appears." 


"It  is  sttange,"  said  the  knight :  " lor  iortj  yeervl 
have  dwelt  in  this  house,  man  ana  boy,  and  the  Ddiar 
only  was  how  to  make  the  day  pass  over  our  betisi 
for  if  I  did  not  scheme  out  some  hunting  maiHi  or 
hawkinf;,  or  the  like,  I  might  have  sat  here  on  my 
arm*chair,  as  undisturbed  as  a  sleeping  doniKrjMv 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other ;  anid  now  I  an 
more  like  a  hare  on  ner  form,  that  dare  not  sil«ep  im- 
Icsa  with  her  eyes  open,  and  scuds  off  when  the  wad 
rustles  among  the  fem." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Alices  looking  at  Doctor 
Rochecliffe,  "that  the  roundhead  steward  has  told 
you  nothing  of  this.  He  is  usually  commonicativ* 
enough  of  the  motions  of  his  party;  and  I  saw  yo« 
close  together  this  morning." 

"  I  must  be  closer  with  tiim  this  eveninc^"  said  dtt 
Doctor  gloomily ;  "but  he  will  not  blab.'*^ 

"  I  wish  you  may  not  trust  him  too  much,"  ttii 
Alice  in  reply.—"  To  nm  that  man's  face,  with  all  in 
shrewdness,  evinces  such  a  dark  ezpreasioo,  that  ii» 
thinks  I  read  treason  in  his  very  eye." 

"Be  assured,  that  matter  is  looked  to."  answoed 
the  Doctor,  in  the  same  ominous  tone  as  More.  Ns 
one  replied,  and  there  was  a  chilling  and  anzio« 
feeling  of  apprehension  which  seemed  to  sink  dowa 
on  the  company  at  once,  like  those  sensations  which 
make  such  constitutions  as  are  particnlarly  subject  i» 
the  electrical  influence,  conscious  of  an  approaehng 
thunder-storm. 

The  disguised  Monarch,  apprized  that  day  to  be 
prepared  on  short  notice  to  miit  liis  temporary  asyhm, 
felt  his  own  share  of  the  gloom  which  iavolved  ths 
little  society.  But  he  was  the  first  also  to  sittkeil 
off,  as  what  neither  suited  his  character  nor  ha 
situation.  Gayety  was  the  leading  distinction  of  dM 
former,  and  presence  of  mind;  not  depression  of  4«> 
nts,  was  required  by  the  latter. 

"We  msKe  the  hour  heavier,"  he  said,  **bybeh9 
melancholy  about  it.  Had  you  not  better  join  me^ 
Mistress  4 lice,  in  Patrick  Carey's  jovial  farewell?^ 
Ah,  you  do  not  know  Pat  Carey — a  younaer  br^h« 
of  Lord  Falkland's  ?"• 

"  A  brother  of  the  immortal  Lord  Falklaod'i^  aad 
write  songs  I"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  the  Muses  take  tithe  as  well  as  iha 
Church,"  said  Charles, "  and  have  their  share  in  eveiy 
family  of  distinction.  You  do  not  know  the  wofd% 
Mistress  Alice,  but  you  c^n  aki  me  notwitlistaDdiii& 
in  tlie  burden  at  least— 

'  Come,  now  that  w«*re  parting,  aod  ^tn  one 
ir  the  toweM  of  sweet  wooditock  I  e'er  ase  _ 
Let  u  e'en  have  a  flviie,  and  drink  like  tall  t    _ 

While  Uie  goblet  loee  diarrily  kmuhL'  "t 

The  song  arose,  but  not  with  spirit.  It  was  one  of 
those  efforts  at  forced  mirth,  bv  which,  above  ail 
other  modes  of  expressing  it,  toe  absence  of  real 
cheerfulness  is  most  distinctly  intimated.  Chariet 
stopt  the  song,  and  upbraided  the  chonstera. 

Vou  sing,  my  dear  Mistreas  Alice,  as  if  you  wen 
chanting  one  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms :  and 
you,  cood  poctor,  as  if  you  recited  tlie  foneraf  ser- 
vice."^ 

The  Doctor  rose  hastily  from  the  table,  and  uimed 
to  the  window ;  for  the  expression  connected  dingn- 
larly  with  the  task  whidi  he  was  that  evening  to  &- 
charge.    Charles  looked -at  him  with  some  eurpzises 

"  Yon  do  not  know  Pairidc  Caray,**  aajra  Kim  Chwtae  ia 
the  novel ,  and,  what  is  more  linyular,  Patrick  Cany  h&s  tad 
two  editors,  each  unknown  alike  to  the  other,  except  by  ammm 
only.  In  1771,  Mr.  John  Murray  publiihed  Carey*s  pocoM,  fraca 
a  collection  said  to  bo  in  the  hand«  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Pienpowt* 
Crimp.  A  very  probable  conjeciure  it  staled,  that  tlw  awtlker 
was  only  known  to  jirivalo  friendsliip.  As  late  as  iSlS,  tibm 
Author  of  Waverley,  ig-norant  of  the  eoiu'on  of  \7n,  rnHiitw* 
a  second  quarto  n-om  an  elaborate  manuscript,  ttioiigti  ia  bad 
order,  apparently  the  autograph  of  the  first.  Of  oifey,  tta 
second  editor,  like  the  first,  only  knew  the  name  and  tbe  Mpm^ 
of  xhe  verses.    He  has  aiace  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  tbat  Om 

Kstic  cavalier  was  a  youncor  brpthcr  of  the  oeb^rated  HeanT 
rd  Carey,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  ftewbery,  and  escaped  Hia 
rtwearchos  of  Horace  Wnlpole.  to  whoae  list  of  noble  antlMM 
he  would  have  been  an  imjiortant  addition.  So  oomplatajy^kas 
the  fame  of  the  en»it  Lord  Falkland  eclipsed  that  of  bis  bs»- 
tlier'a,  that  this  brotlior  Patrick  has  been  oreriooked  even  hr 
ffeneaiofists. 

1  The  original  sonf  of  Carey  benrs  Wykabam.  iostead  af 
Wuodtitick,  for  the  locality.  The  verses  axo  tail  oi  Um  bic> 
chanaiiain  spirit  of  the  time. 
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nr  the  pcfi!  in  which  he  lived,  made  him  watchful  of 
he  slightest  motions  of  those  oround  him — then 
urncd  to  SirPIcnry,  and  said,  "My  honoured  host, 
;an  you  tell  any  reason  for  this  moody  fit,  which  has 
o  strancely  crept  upon  us  all?" 

"  Not  I,  my  dear  Louis,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  I 
lave  no  skill  in  these  nice  quillets  of  philosophy.  I 
:oiild  as  soon  undertake  to  tell  you  the  reason  why 
3evi8  turns  round  three  times  before  he  lies  down.  I 
ran  only  say  for  myself,  thai  if  age  and  sorrow  and 
mccrtamty  be  enough  to  break  a  Jovial  spirit,  or  at 
east  to  bend  it  now  and  then,  I  nave  my  share  of 
hem  all ;  so  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  say  that  I  am  sad 
nerely  because  I  am  not  merry,  I  have  but  too  good 
;ause  for  sadness.— I  would  I  saw  my  son,  were  it 
»ut  for  a  minute !" 

Fortune  seemed  for  once  disposed  to  gratify  the  old 
nan;  for  Albert  Lee  entered  at  that  moment  He 
.Tas  dressed  in  a  riding  suit,  and  appeared  to  have 
ravelled  hard.  He  cast  his  eye  hasdly  around  as  he 
mtered.  It  rested  for  a  second  on  that  of  the  dis- 
^ised  Prince,  and,  satisfied  with  the  glance  which  he 
-eceived  in  lieu,  he  hastened,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
)ldien  day,  to  kneel  down  to  his  father,  and  request  his 
3leesing. 

"  It  is  thine,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man ;  a  tear 
springing  to  his  eyes  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  long 
ocks  which  distinguished  the  young  cavalier's  rank 
ind  principles,  anawhich,  usually  combed  and  curled 
with  some  care,  now  hung  wild  and  dishevelled  about 
fiis  shoulders.  They  remained  an  instant  in  this  pos- 
ture, when  the  old  man  suddenly  started  from  it,  as  if 
ishamed  of  the  emotion  which  he  had  expressed 
before  so  many  witnesses,  and  passmg  the  back  of  his 
iiand  hastily  across  his  eyes,  bid  Albert  get  up,  and 
mind  his  supper,  "since  I  dare, say  you  nave  ndden 
fast  and  far  since  you  last  baiteo— and  we'll  send 
round  a  cup  to  his  health,  if  Doctor  Rocheclillb  and 
the  good  company  pleases— Joceline,  thou  knave, 
skink  about— thou  look'st  as  if  thou  hadst  seen  a 
ghosl." 

"  Joceline,"  said  Alice,  "is  sick  for  sympathy— one 
of  the  stags  ran  at  Phoebe  Mayflower  to-day,  and  she 
was  fain  to  have  Joceline's  assistance  to  drive  the 
creature  ofl— the  girl  hos  been  in  fits  since  she  came 
home." 

"  Silly  slut,"  said  the  old  knight—"  She  a  wood- 
man's daughter!— But,  Joceline,  if  the  deer  gets  dan- 
gerous, you  must  send  a  broad  arrow  through  him." 

**  It  yviil  not  need.  Sir  Henry,"  said  Joceline,,  speak- 
ing with  great  dimculty  of  utterance— "  he  is  quiet 
enough  now— he  will  not  offend  in  that  sort  again." 
**See  it  be  so,"  replied  the  knight;  "remember 
Mistress  Alice  often  walks  in  the  Chase.— And  now 
fill  round,  and  fill  too,  a  cup  to  thyself,  to  over-red 
thy  fear,  as  mad  Will  has  it.— Tush,  man,  Phoebe  will 
do  well  enough— she  only  screamed  and  ran*,  that  thou 
mightst  have  the  pleasure  to  help  her.— Mind  what 
thou  dost,  and  do  not  go  spilling  the  wine  after  that 
feshion.— Come,  here  is  a  health  to  our  wanderer,  who 
has  come  to  us  again." 

"None  will  pledge  it  more  willingly  than  I,"  said 
the  disguised  Prince,  unconsciously  assuming  an  im- 
portance which  the  character  he  personated  scarce 
warranted;  but  Sir  Henry,  who  had  become  fond  of 
the  supposed  page,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  imposed 
only  a  moderate  rebuke  upon  his  petulance.  "Thou 
art  a  merry,  good-humoured  youth,  Louis,"  h«  said ; 
"  but  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  the  forwardness  of  the 
present  generation  hath  gone  beyond  the  gravity  and 
reverence  wiiich  in  my  youth  was  so  regularly  observed 
towards  those  of  higher  rank  and  station— I  dared  no 
more  have  given  my  own, tongue  therein,  when  there 
was  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  company,  than  I  would 
have  dared,  to  have  spoken  in  church  m  service-time." 
"Tru&sir,"  said  Albert,  hastily  interfering;  "but 
Master  Kerneguy  bad  the  better  right  to  speak  at  pre- 
sent, that  I  have  been  absent  on  bis  business  as  well 
as  my  own,  have  seen  several  of  his  friends,  and 
bring  h*m  important  intelligence." 
Chark«  was  about  to  rise,  and  beckon  Albert  aside, 

naturally  impatient  to  know  what  news  he  had  pro- 
cured, or  what  scheme  of  safe  escape  was  now  decrted 

for  hiin.   But  Doctor  Rochecliffe  twitched  his  cloak, 


as  a  hint  to  him  to  sit  still,  arfd  not  show  any  extra- 
ordinary motive  for  anxiety,  since,  in  case  of  a  sudden 
discovery  of  his  real  quality,  the  violence  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee's  feelins^  might  have  been  likely  to  attract  too 
much  attention. 

Charles,  therefore,  only  replied,  as  to  the  knight's 
stricture,  that  he  had  a  particular  title  to  be  suddeQ 
and  unceremonious  in  expressing  his  thanks  to  Co- 
lonel Lee— that  gratitude  was  apt  to  beuinmaonerly-* 
finally,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  Sir  Henry  for 
his  odmonitionj  and  that  quit  Woodstock  when  ho 
would,  "  ho  was  sure  Co  leave  it  a  better  man  than 
he  came  there." 

His  -speech  was  of  course  ostensibly  directed  to- 
wards the  father :  but  a  j^lance  at  Alice  assured  her 
that  she  had  a  full  share  m  the  compliment. 

"I  fear,"  he  concluded,  addressing  Albert,  "that 
yon  come  to  tell  us  our  stay  here  must  be  very  short" 

"A  few  hours  only."  said  Albert— "just  enough  for 
needful  rest  for  ourselves  and  our  horses.  1  have  pro- 
cured two  which  are  good  and  tried.  But  Doctor 
Rochecliffe  broke  faith  with  me.  I  expected  to  have 
met  some  one  down  at  Joceline's  hut,  where  I  left  tho 
horses ;  and  finding  no  person.  I  was  delayed  an  hour 
in  littering  them  down  myselii  that  they  might  bo 
ready  for  to-morrow's  work— for  we  must  be  ofi  beforo 
day.'' 

'^I— I— intended  to  have  sent  Tomkins— but— but" 
hesitated  the  Doctor,  "I"— - 

"  The  roundheaded  rascal  was  drunk,  or  out  of  the 
way,  I  presume,"  said  Albert  "I  am  gjad  of  it-*you 
may  easily  trust  him  too  far." 

"^Hitherto  he  has  been  faithfiJ,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  a6d  I  scarce  think  ho  will  fail  me  now.  But  Joce- 
line will  go  down  and  have  the  horses  in  readineae  in 
the  mommg." 

Joceline's  countenance  was  usually  that  of  alacrity 
itself  in  a  case  extraordinary.  Now,  however,  he 
seemed  to  hesitate. 

"You  will  go  with  me  a  little  way,  Doctor?"  he 
said,  as  he  edged  himself  closely  to  Rochecliffe. 

"How?  puppy,  fool,  and  blockhead,"  said  the 
knight,  "  wouldst  thou  ask  Doctor  Rochecliffe  to  bea. 
thee  company  at  this  hour  7— Out,  hound !  get  down 
to  the  kennel  yonder  instantly,  or  I  will  break  the 
knave's  pate  of^thee." 

Joceline  looked  with  an  eye  of  aspny  at  the  divine, 
as  if  entreating  him  to  interfere  in  his  behalf ;  but  iust 
as  lie  was  about  to  speak,  a  most  melancholy  howIinR 
arose  at  the  hall-door,  and  a  dog  was  heard  scratching 
for  admittance. 

"  What  ails  Bevis  next  7"  said  the  old  knight  "  I 
think  this  must  be  All-Fools-day,  and  that  every  thing 
around  me  is  going  mad  I" 

The  same  sound  startled  .Albert>and  Qh&rles  from  a 
private  conference  in  which  they  had  engaged,  and 
Albert  ran  to  the  hall-door  to  examine  personally  into 
the  cause  of  the  noise. 

"It  is  no  alarm,"  said  the  old  knight  to  Kemegny, 
"for  in  such  cases  the  dog's  bark  is  short,  sharp  and, 
furious.  These  long  howls  are  said  to  be  ominous.  It 
was  even  so  diat  Sevis's  grandsire  bayed  the  whole 
livelong  night  on  which  my  poor  father  died.  If  it 
comes  now  as  a  presage,  God  send  it  regard  the  old 
and  useless,  not  the  young,  and  those  who  may  yet 
serve  kiftg  and  country  I" 

The  dog  had  pushed  past  Colonel  Lee,  who  stood  a 
little  while  at  the  hall-door  to  listen  if  there  were  any 
thing  stirring  without,  while  Bevis  advanced  into  the 
roonii  where  the  company  were  assembled,  bearing 
something  in  hismoutn,  and  exhibiting,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  sense  of  duty  and  interest  which  a  dog 
seems  to  show  when  he  trunks  he  has  the  charge  of 
something  important  He  entered,  therefore,  droop- 
ing his  long  tail,  slouching  his  head  and  ears,  and 
walking  with  the  stalely  yet  melancholy  dignity  of  a 
war-horse  at  his  masters  funeral.  In  this  manner  he 
paced  through  the  room,  went  straight  up  to  Joceline. 
who  had  been  regarding  him  with  astonishment,  and 
uttering  a  short  and  melancholy  howl,  laid  at  h^e 
feet  the  object  which  he  bore  in  his  mouth.  Joceline 
stooped,  and  took  from  the  floor  o  mon's  glove,  of  the 
fashion  worn  by  the  troopers,  having  something  hke 
the  old-fashioned  gaundet  projections  of  thick  leather 
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nrisin?  from  the  wriflt  .which  go  half  way  up  to  the 
elbow,  anM  ssecure  the  arm  aijainst  a  cut  with  a 
flwoni.  Bui  Joreline  had  no  sooner  looked  at  what 
in  itself  was  so  common  an  obj«ct,  than  he  dmppi'd 
it  from  his  iiand,  stngj^ered  backward,  uttered  a  groan, 
and  nearly  fell  to  the  I'round. 

"Now,  the  cowardrs  curse  be  upon  thee  for  an 
idiot!"  said  the  knight,  who  had  picked  up  the  glove, 
and  wa^j  looking  at  it— "thou  shouldsl  be  sent  back 
to  school,  and  flogged  till  the  craven's  blood  was 
Bwitched  out  of  thee— What  dost  thou  lopk  at  but  a 
glove,  thou  basepoltron,  and  a  very  dirty  glove  too? 
—Stay,  here  is  writing— Joseph  Tomkins?— why,  that 
is  the  roundheadeJ  fellow— I  wish  he  hath  not  come 
to  some  mischief— for  this  is  not  dirt  on  the  cheve- 
ron,  but  blood— Bevis  may  have  bit  the  fellow,  and 
vet  the  dog  seemed  to  love  him  well  loo— or  the  slag 
may  have  nun  him— Out,  Joceline,  instantly,  and  see 
where  he  is— wind  your  bu^le." 

"I  cannot  go,"  said  Joliffe,  "unless"— and  again 
he  looked  piieouslv  at  Doctor  RocheclifTe,  who  saw 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  appeasing  the  ranger's  ter- 
rors, as  his  niiniatry  was  most  needful  in  the  present 
circumstances.—"  Gel  spade  and  mattock,"  he  whis- 
pered to  him,  ''and  a  dark  lantern,  and  meet  me  in 
the  wilderness." 

Joceline  left  the  room ;  and  the  Dodtor,  before  fol- 
lowing him,  had  a  few  words  of  explanation  with 
Colonel  Lee.  His  own  spirit,  far  from  being  dis- 
mayed on  the  occasion,  rather  rose  higher,  like  one 
whose  natural  element  was  intrigue  and  danger. 
"  Here  hath  been  wild  work,"  he  said,  "  since  you 
parted.  Tomkins  was  rude  to  the  w6nch  Phtfibe— 
Joceline  and  he  had  a  brawl  together,  and  Tomkins 
is  lying  dead  in  the  thicket,  not  far  from  Rosamond's 
Well.  It  will  be  necessary  thtvt  Joceline  and  I  go  di- 
rectly to  bury  the  body;  for  besides  that  some  one 
might  stumble  upon  it,  and  raise  an  alarm,  this  fel- 
low Joceline  will  never  be  fit  for  any  active  purpose  till 
it  is  under  ground.  Though  as  stout  as  a  lion,  the 
nndcr-kecper  has  his  own  weak  side,  and  is  more 
afraid  of  a  dead  body  than  a  living  one.  When  do 
vou  propose  to  start  to-morrow  ?" 

"By  daybreak,  or  eariier,"  said  Colonel  Lee;  "but 
we  will  meet  again— A  vessel  is  provided,  and  I  have 
relays  in  more  places  than  one— we  go  off  frohfi  the 

coast  of  Sussex ;  and  I  am  to  get  a  letter  at , 

aoquainting  me  precisely  with  the  spot." 

'^Wherefore  not  go  ofT  instantly?"  inquired  the 
Doctor. 

"  The  horses  would  fail  us,"  replied  Albert—"  they 
have  been  hard  ridden  to-day." 

"Adieu,"  said  RocheclifTe,  "I  must  to  my  task- 
Do  you  take  rest  jnd  repose  for  yours.— To  conceal  a 
slaughtered  body,  and  convey  on  the  same  night  a 
king  from  danger  and  captivity,  are  two  feats  which 
have  fallen  to  few  folks  save  myself;  but  let  me  not, 
white  putting  on  my  harness,  ooast  myself  as  if  I 
were  taking  it  off  after  a  victory."  So  saying,  he  left 
the  apartment,  and  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak, 
went  out  into  what  was  calleii  the  Wilderness. 

The  weather  wts  a  raw  frost.  The  mist  lay  in  par- 
tial wreaths  upon  the  lower  grounds ;  but  the  night, 
considering  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in  a  great 
measure  hidden  bv  the  haze,  was  not  extremely  dark. 
Doctor  RocheclifTe  could  not,  however,  distinguish 
the  under-keeper,  until  he  had  hemmed  once  or  twice, 
when  Joceline  answered  the  signal  by  showing  a 
^impse  of  light  from  the  dark  lantern  which  he  car- 
•  ned.  Guidod  by  thw  intimation  of  his  presence,  the 
divine  found  him  leaning  against  a  buttress  which 
had  once  supported  a  terrace,  now  ruinous.  He  had 
a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  together  with  a  deer's  hide 
hanfringover  his  shoulder. 

"What  do  you  want  with  the  hide,  Joceline,"  said 
Dr  RocheclifTe,  "  that  you  lumber  it  about  with  you 
on  such  an  errand  ?" 

"Why,  look  you,  Doctor,"  he  answered,  "it  is  as 
well  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  man  and  I— he  there 
—you  know  whom  I  mean— had  many  years  since  a 

2uarrel  about  tbia  deer.  For  though  we  were  great 
fiends,  and  Philip  was  sometimes  allowed  by  my 
master  s  permission  to  help  me  in  mine  office,  yet  1 
«new,  for  uU  ihau  Philip  Hazeldine  was  sometimes  a 


trespasser.  The  deer- stealers  wen  very  bold  at  thM 
time,  j^'  being  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
when  men  were  becoming  unseitled— And  bo  il 
chanced,  that  one  day,  in  the  Chase,  I  found  two  f^ 
lows,  wiih  their  faces  blacked,  and  shiru  over  their 
clothes,  carrving  aa  primed  buck  between  them  ai 
any  was  in  the  park.  I  was  upon  themio  the  instant 
— one  escaped,  out  I  got  hold  of  the  other  fi41ow,  and 
who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  trusty  Phil  Hazeldine! 
Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  nghtor  wrong,  boi 
he  was  my  old  friend  and  pot-companion,  and  I  rook, 
his  word  for  amendment  in  future:  and  he  helped  me 
to  hang  up  the  deer  on  a  tree,  and  I  came  back  with  a 
horse  to  carry  him  to  the  Lodge,  and  tell  the  knight 
the  story,  ail  but  Phil's  name.  But  the  rogoes  had 
been  too  clever  for  me;  for  they  had  flayed  and 
dressed  the  doer,  and  quartered  him,  and  carried  him 
off^  and  left  the  hide  andlhoms,  with  a  chime,  aajiog 

*  The  hannch  to  tliee. 

The  broMt  to  ma, 

The  liulo  and  the  horna  for  the  keeper*!  fee.* 

And  this  I  knew  for  one  of  Phil's  mad  pranksi  that  be 
would  play  in  those  days  with  any  lad  in  the  couotrr. 
But  1  was  so  nettled,  that  I  made  the  deer's  hide  be 
curried  and  dressed  by  a  tanner,  and  swore  that  it 
should  be  his  winding-sheet  or  mine,  and  thoicigh  I 
had  long  repented  my  rash  oath,  yet  now.  Doctor* 
you  see  what  it  has  come  to— though  I  forgot  it,  the 
devil  did  not," 

"Il  was  a  very  wrong  thing  to  make  a  vow  to  ma- 
ful,"  said  RocheclifTe ;  but  it  would  have  been  greatly 
worse  had  you  endeavotu^  to  keep  it  Therefore,  I 
bid  you  cheer  up,'*  sakl  the  good  divine;  **for  in  this 
urihappy  case,  I  could  not  have  wished,  after  what  I 
have  neard  from  Phcebe  and  yourself^  that  yon  shoold 
have  kept  your  hand  stilL  though  I  may  regret  that 
the  blow  has  proved  fatal.  Nevertheless,  tnoo  hast 
done  even  that  which  was  done  by  the  great  and  in- 
spired legislator,  when  he  beheld  an  Egyptian  tyran- 
nizing over  a  Hebrew,  saving  that,  in  the  case  |>re- 
sent.  It  was  a  female,  when,  says  the  Sa>tuag;int, 
Pet'cussum  Esypiium  abscondit  sabulo  ;  the  mean- 
mg  whereof  1  will  explain  lo  you  another 


>Yherefbre,  I  exhort  you,  not  to  grieve  beyond  i  _ 
sure;  for,  although  this  circumstance  is  unhappy  i. 
time  and  place,  yet,  from  what  Phoebe  hath  infiorraed 
me  of  vondei^wretch's  opinions,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
grettea  that  his  brains  had  not  been  beaten  oat  in  h'ts 
cradle,  rather  than  that  he  had  grown  up  to  be  one 
of  those  Grindlestonians,  or  Muggletonians,  in  whom 
is  the  perfection  of  every  foul  and  blasphemous  berD- 
sy,  united  with  such  a  universal  practice  of  hypo- 
cntical  assentation,  as  would  deceive  their  mastei; 
even  Satan  himseti." 

"  Nevertheless,  sir,"  said  the  forester,  "  1  hope  yon 
will  bestow  some  of  the  service  of  the  church  on  this 
poor  man,  as  it  was  his  last  wish,  naming  you,  sir,  at 
the  same  lime ;  and  unless  this  were  done,  I  shoold 
scarce  dare  to  walk  out  in  the  dark  again,  for  my 
whole  life." 

"  Thou  art  a  sillv  fellow— bnt  if^"  continued  the 
Doctor,  "  he  named  me  as  he  departed,  and  desreJ 
the  last  rites  of  the  church,  there  was,  it  may  Jbeu  a 
turning  from  evil  and  a  seeking  to  good  even  m  hia 
last  moments;  ^nd  if  Heaven  granted  him  grace  to 
form  a  prayer  so  fitting,  wherefore  should  man  lefiiM 
it  ?    All  I  tear  is  the  briefness  of  time.'* 

"  Nay,  your  reverence  may  cut  the  service  some- 
what short,"  said  Joceline ;  "  assuredly  he  does  not 
deserve  the  whole  of  it ;  only  if  something  were  do» 
to  be  dona  I  believe  I  should  flee  the  country.  Tbej 
were  his  las^  words ;  and  methinks  he  sent  Bevis 
with  his  glove  to  put  me  in  mind  of  them." 

"  Out,  fool  I— Do  you  ihink,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  dead  men  send  gauntlets  to  the  living.  like  knishts 
in  a  romance;  or,  if  so,  would  they  choose  dogs  to 
carry  their  challenges?  I  tell  thee,  fool,  the  cttuse 
was  natural  enough.  Bevis,  questing  about,  foood 
the  body,  and  brought  the  glove  to  you  to  intimale 
where  it  was  lying,  and  to  require  assistance;  for 
such  is  the  high  instinct  of  these  animals  towvdi 
one  in  peril." 

"  Nay,  if  you  think  so,  Doctor,"  said  Joceline — "  and, 
doubtless,  I  must  say,  Bevis  took  an  interest  in  tfai 
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nan— if  indeed  it  was  not  Bomething  worse  in  the 
ihape  of  Bevis.«for  methought  his-  eyes  looked  wild 
iod  fiery,  as  if  he  would  have  spoken." 

As  he  talked  thus,  Joceline  rather  hung  back^  and, 
Q  doing  80,  displeased  the  Doctor,  who  exclaimed, 
'  Come  along,  thou  lazy  laggard.— Art  thou  a  soldier, 
ind  a  brave  on&  and  so  much  afraid  of  a  dead  mani 
-Thou  hast  killed  men  in  battle,  and  in  chase,  I  war- 
ant  thee." 

**  Ay,  but  their  backs  were  to  me,"  said  Joceline— 
'  I  never  saw  one  of  them  cast  back  his  head,  and 
flare  at  me  as  yonder  fellow  did,  his  eye  retaining  a 
[lance  of  hatred,  mixed  with  terror  ana  reproach,  till 
t  became  fixed  like  a  jelly.  And  were  you  not  with 
ne,  and  my  master's  conoern^  snd  something  else, 
viy  deeply  at  stake,  I  promise  you  1  would  not  again 
90K  at  him  for  all  Woodstock." 

"You  must,  though."  raid  the  Doctor^  suddenly 
•ananA— "  for  here  is  the  place  where  he  hes!  Come 
lither  Jeep  into  the  copse— take  care  of  stumbling. 
lere  is  a  place  just  fitting,  and  we  will  draw  the  briers 
•▼er  the  grave  afterwards." 

As  the  Doctor  thus  issued  his  directions,  he  assisted 
Jao  in  the  execution  of  them ;  and  while  his  attend- 
mt  laboured  to  dig  a  shallow  and  misshapen  grave,  a 
aak  which  the  state  of  the  soil,  perplexed  with  roots, 
ind  hardened  bv  the  influence  of  the  froet,  rendered 
ery  diflicult,  the  divine  read  a  few  passages  out  of 
he  funeral  service,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the 
uperstitious  terrors  of  Joceline,  and  partly  because 
m  held  it  matter  of  conscbnce  not  to  deny  the 
liurch's  rites  to  one  who  had  requested  their  aid  in 
xcremity. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
Cue  je,  esis  ye,  oo  with  jroor  vliardi.— fimnr  IV, 

Thk  company  whom  we  had  left  in  Victor  Lee  s 
•arlour  were  about  to  separate  for  the  night,  and  had 
iseii  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  each  other,  when  a  tap 
vas  beard  at  the  hall-door.  Albert,  the  videite  of  the 
larty,  hastened  to  open  it,  enjoining,  as  he  left  the 
oom,  the  rest  to  remain  quiet,  unai  he  had  ascer- 
ained  the  cause  of  the  knocking.  When  he  gained 
he  portal,  he  called  to  know  who  was  there,  and 
rhat  they  wanted  at  so  late  an  hour. 

"Itia  only  me,"  answered  a  treble  voice. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  my  little  fellow  1"  said 
Ubert. 

"  Spitfire,  sir,"  replied  the  voice  virithout. 

**«piifirer',said  Albert. 

"1  es,  sir,"  replied  th?  voice ;  "  all  the  world  calls 
ne  so,  and  Colonel  Everard  himself.  But  my  name 
I  Spittal  for  all  that." 

"Colonel  Everard!  arrive  you  from  him?"  de- 
aanded  young  Lee. 

**  No,  sir ;  I  come,  sir,  from  Roger  Wildraka  esouire, 
f  Souattlesea-mere,  M  it  Kke  you,"  said  the  boy; 
^  ana  I  have  brought  a  token  to  Mistress  Lee,  which 

am  to  give  into  her  own  hands,  if  you  would  but 

Sen  the  door,  sir,  and  let  me  in— but  I  can  do  no- 
ing  with  a  three  inch  board  between  us." 

"It  is  some  freak  of  that  drunken  rakehell,"  said 
Libert,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  sister,  who  had  crept  out 
ifter  him  on  tiptoe. 

"  Yet,  let  us  not  be  hasty  in  concluding  so,"  said  the 
onng  lady  ;  "  at  this  moment  the  least  trifle  may  be 
{  consequence.~What  token  has  Master  Wildrake 
ent  me,  ray  little  boy  ]" 

"Nay,  nothing  very  valuable  neither,"  replied  the 
oyt  "but  he  was  so  anxious  you  shoiud  get  it,  that 
m  put  me  out  pf  the  window  as  one  would  chuck 
•ut  a  kitten,  that  I  might  not  be  stopped  by  the  sol- 
iers" 

"  Hear  you  7"  said  Alice  to  her  brother;  "undo  the 
ate,  for  God's  sake." 

Her  brother,  to  whom  her  feelings  of  suspicion  were 
%rw  sufficiently  communicated,  opened  the  gate  in 
laste,  and  admitted  the  boy. 'whose  appearance,  not 
ducb  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  skinned  rabbit  in  a  livery, 
ir  a  monkey  at  a  fair,  would  at  another  time  havefur- 
iiabed  them  with  amusement.  The  urchin  messenger 
ntered  the  ball,  making  several  odd  bows  and  congas, 


and  delivered  the  woodcock*s  feather*  with  much  ce- 
remony to  the  young  lady,  assuring  her  it  was  tha 
prize  she  had  won  upon  a  wager  about  hawking. 

"  I  prithee,  my  little  man,"  said  Albert,  "  was  youf 
master  drunk  or  sober^  when  he  sent  thee  all  this  way 
with  a  feather  at  this  Ume  of  liii^ht?" 

"  With  reverence,  sir,"  said  tlie  boy,  "he  was  what 
ht  calls  sober,  and  what  I  would  call  concerned  in 
liquor  for  any  other  person." 

^*  Curse  on  the  drunken  coxcomb  I"  said  Albert.— 
"There  is  a  tester  for  thee,  boy,  and  tell  thy  master 
to  break  his  jests  on  suitable  persons,  and  at  fitting 
times." 

"  Stay  yet  a  minute,"  exclaimed  Alice ;  "  we  must 
not  go  too  fast— this  craves  wary  walking." 

"  A  feather,"  said  Albert :  "  all  this  work  about  a 
feather!  Why,  Dr.  Rocheclifife,  who  can  suck  intel- 
ligence out  of  every  trifle  as  a  magpie  would  audi  an 
egg,  could  make  nothing  of  this." 

"  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do  without  him  then,** 
raid  Alice.  Then  addressing  herself  to  the  boy,—"  Ho 
there  are  strangere  at  your  master^s?" 

"  At  Colonel  Everard's,  madam,  which  is  the  same 
thing,"  raid  Spitfire. 

"And  what  manner  of  strangers,"  sakl  Alica; 
"guests,  I  suppose?" 

^' Ay,  mistress,"  said  the  boy,  "a  sort  of  guests  that 
make  themselves  welcome  wherever  thev  come,  il 
they  meet  not  a  welQome  from  their  landlora— soldiers, 
madam." 

"The  men  that  have  been  long  lying  at  Wood- 
stock?"  said  Albert. 

"No,  sir,"  s^  Spitfire,  " new  comers,  with  gallant 
buff-coats  and  steel  breast-plates;  and  their  com- 
mander—your honour  and  your  ladyship  never  raw 
such  a  man !— at  least  I  am  sure  Bill  Spitfire  never 
dW." 

"Was  he  tall  or  short?**  raid  Albert,  now  much 
alarmed. 

"  Neither  one  nor  other,"  raid  the  boy ; "  stout  made, 
with  slouching  shouldera ;  a  nose  large,  and  a  face  one 
would  not  like  to  ray  No  to.  He  had  several  officers 
with  him.  I 'Saw  him  but  for  a  moment,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  him  while  I  live." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Albert  Lee  to  his  sister,  puU- 


ing  her  to  one  side,  "quite  right— the  Archfiend  him- 
self is  upon  us!" 

"And  the  feather,"  raid  Alice,  whom  fear  had  ren- 
dered apprehensive  of  slight  tokens,  "means  flight— 
and  a  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  passage." 

"  You  have  hit  it,"  said  her  brother ;  "  but  the  time 
has  taken  us  cruelly  short.  Give  the  boy  a  trifle  more 
—nothing  that  can  excite  suspicion,  and  dismiss  him. 
I  must  summon  Rocheclifie  and  Joceline." 

He  went  accordingly,  but,  unable  to  find  those  he 
sought,  he  returned  with  hasty  steps  to  the  parlour, 
where,  in  his  character  of  Lcuis,  the  page  was  exert- 
ing himself  ro  detain  the  old  knight,  who,  while  laugh- 
ing at  the  tales  he  told  him,  was  anxious  to  go  to  see 
what  was  passing  in  the  hall. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Albert?"  said  the  old  mans 
"  who  calls  at  the  Lodge  at  so  undue  an  hour;  and 
wherefore  is  the  hall-door  opened  to  them  ?  I  will 
not  have  my  rules,  and  the  regulations  laid  down  for 
keeping  this  house,  broken  tbroiish,  because  I  am  old 
ana  poor.  Why  answer  you  not  7  why  keep  a  chatter- 
ing with  Louis  Kerneguy.  and  neither  of  you  all  the 
while  minding  what  I  say  1— Daughter  Alice,  have  yon 
sense  and  -civility  enough  to  mu  me,  what  or  who 
it  is  that  is  admitted  here  contrary  \o  my  general  orw 
den?" 

"  No  one,  sir."  replied  Alice ;  "  a  boy  ^rought  a  mee- 
rage,  which  I  fear  is  an  alarming  one." 

*  On  •  particular  occaitoa.  a  lady,  ittiipeetiDs,  by  the  vnntm 
of  a  body  of  guarda  Ihroof n  her  Mtate,  Umt  the  aneat  of  her 

Siifhbour,  Patrick  Home  of  Polworth,  afterwards  flrai  Earl  iif 
archrooDt,  waa  designed,  sent  him  a  featlier  bf  a  shepherd 
boy,  whom  she  dared  nut  trust  with  a  more  explicit  messaf*. 
Danger  aharpona  the  intellect,  and  Uiis  hint  was  the  commeneo-- 
ment  of  those  romantic  adventures  which  gave  Q-ixzel  Lady 
Murray  the  materials  from  wliich  she  compiled  bar  account  o( 
her  grandfather's  escape,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson, 
Deputy  Register  of  8eotland.  The  anecdcte  of  the  fbather  ditm 
not  occur  there,  but  the  author  has  ofttfn  heard  it  from  the  lata 
Lady  Diana  Si-ott,  the  lineal  descendanc  and  Fepreftmtalive  «# 
Pauick  Earl  of  MarchaaonL  % 
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"There  ia  only  fear,  air,"  said  Albert,  steppina  for- 
ward, "  that  whereas  we  thou«hl  to  ha^e  slaved  with 
rou  till  to-morrow,  we  must  now  take  farewell  of  you 
U)-ni«ht."  .,  . 

"  Not  80,  brother,"  said  Alice,  "you  roust  stay  and 
aid  the  defence  here—if  you  and  Master  Kerneguy  are 
both  missed,  the  pursuit  will  be  instant,  and  probably 
successful ;  but  if  you  stay,  the  hiding-places  about 
this  house  will  take  some  time  to  searcn.  Voa  can 
change  coats  with  Kerneguy  too." 

"Right,  noble  wench,'*  said  Albert;  "most  excel- 
lent—ves— Louis,  I  remain  as  Kerneguy,  you  fly  as 
young  Master  Jiee." .     .       *,„.,«., 

**  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  that^"  said  Charles. 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  the  knight,  mterfeiing.  "  Men 
come  and  go,  lay  schemes,  and  alter  tliem.  in  my 
house,  without  deigning  to  consult  me  I  And  who  is 
Master  Kerneguy,  or  what  is  he  to  me,  that  my  son 
must  stay  and  take  the  chance  of  mischief,  and  this 
your  Scotch  page  is  to  escape  i n  his  diess  1  I  will  have 
no  such  contrivance  carried  into  efiect,  though  it  were 
the  finest  cobweb  that  was  ever  woven  in  Dn  Roche- 
cliflfe's  brains.— I  wish  you  no  ill,  Louis;  thou  art  a 
lively  boy;  but  I  have  been  somewhat  too  lightly 
treated  in  this,  inan."       .  . 

"lam  fully  of  your  opinion,  Sir  Heonr,"  replied 
the  person  wnom  ne  addressed.  "  You  have  been, 
indeed,  repaid  for  your  hospitality  by  want  of  that  con- 
fidence, which  could  never  have  been  so  justly  re- 
posed. But  the  moment  is  come,  when  I  must  say  in 
m  a  word.  I  am  that  unfortunate  Charles  Stewart, 
whose  lot  it  has  been  to  become  the  cause  of  ruin  to  his 
best  friends,  and  whose  present  readence  in  your 
family  ihroatens  to  bring  destruction  to  you,  and  all 
around  you."  .,    ^    l  •  i. 

"Master  Louis  Kerneguy,  said  the  knight  very 
angriiyi  "I  will  teach  you  to  choose  the  suojectsof 
your  nurih  bet^rwhen  you  address  them  to  me;  and, 
mornover,  vdy  little  provocation  would  make  me  de- 
sire to  have  an  ounce  or  two  of  that  malapert  blood 
from  you." 

"  Be  still,  sir,  for  Grodsake  1"  said  Albert  to  his  fa 
ther.  "This  is  indeed  the  Kino;  and  such  is  the 
danger  of  his  person,  that  every  moment  we  waste 
may  bring  round  a  fatal  catastrophe." 

"  Good  God !"  said  the  father,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  and  about  to  drop  on  his  knees,  "has  my 
earnest  wish  been  accomplished  I  and  is  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  me  pray  it  had  never  taken  place !" 

He  then  attempted  to  bend  his  knee  to  theKinoT- 
kisscd  his  hand,  w4iile  large  tears  trickled  from  nis 
eyes— then  said,  "  Pardon,  my  Lord— your  Majesty,  I 
mean— permit  me  to  sit  in  your  presence  but  one  in- 
stant till  my  blood  beats  more  freely,  and  then" 

Charles  raised  his  ancient  and  faitnfUl  subject  from 
the  ground ;  and  even  in  that  moment  of  fear  and 
anxiety  and  danger,  insisted  on  leading  him  to  his 
seat,  upon  Which  he  sunk  in  api^arent  exhaustion,  his 
head  drooping  upon  his  long  white  beard,  and  big  un- 
consi^ious  tears  mingling  with  its  silver  hairs.  Alice 
and  Albert  remained  with  the  King,  arguing  and  urg- 
ing his  instant  departure. 

^  The  horses  are  at  the  nnder-keeper's  hut,"  said 
Albert,  "and  the  relays  only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
off    If  the  horses  can  but  carry  you  so  far" 

"Will  you  not  rather,"  interrupted  Alice,  "trust  to 
the  concealments  of  this  place,  so  numerous  and  so 
well  tried— Rochecliffe's  apartments,  and  the  yet  far- 
ther places  of  secrecy  1" 

"  Alas !"  said  Albert,  "  I  know  them  only  bv  name. 
My  father  was  sworn  to  confide  them  to  but  one 
man,  and  he  had  chosen  Rochecliffe." 

"I  prefer  taking  the  field  to  any  hiding-hole  in 
England,"  said  the  King.  "Could  I  but  find  my  way 
to  this  hut  where  the  norses  are,  I  would  trv  what 
arguments  whip  and  R)ur  could  use  to  get  them  to 
tht'  rendezvous,  where  I  am  to  meet  Sir  Thomas  Ac- 
land  and  fresh  cattle.  Come  with  me.  Colonel  Lee, 
and  lot  us  run  for  it.  The  roundheads  have  oeat  us 
in  bartic;  but  if  it  come  to  a  walk  or  a  race,  I  think 
lean  show  which  has  the  best  mettle." 

"But  then,"  said  Albert,  "we  lose  all  the  time 
which  may  otherwise  be  gained  by  the  defence  of 
•his  housc^leaving  none  here  but  my  poor  lather,  in- 


capable from  his  state  of  doing  any  thing;  and  jet 
will  be  instantly  pursued  by  fresh  nsraes,  while  osn 
are  unfit  for  the  road.— Oh,  where  is  the  villain  Jae»- 
line!" 

"What  can  have  become  of  Doctor  Rochcliffef 
said  Alice;  "he  that  is  so  readv  with  advice— whesc 
«an  they  be  gone?  Oh,  if  my  father  ooold  bat  vmm 
himself!" 

"  Your  father  is  roused,"  said  Sir  Henry,  risBng  sbA 
stepping  up  to  them  with  all  the  energy  of  foil  man- 
hood in  his  countenance  and  motiona— ^'  I  did  bat 
gather  my  thoughts— for  when  did  there  fail  a  Lee 
when  bis  King  needed  counsel  or  aid  7"  He  iheo  ba> 
gan  to  speak,  with  the  ready  and  distinct  mteraiiceaf  a 
general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  orderini;  ev«ry  mooB 
for  attack  and  defence— unmoved  himaeiU;  and  Us 
own  energy  compelling  obedience,  and  that  cbeafci 
obedience,  from  all  who  beard  him.  "  Dau^bier,''  be 
saidr "  beat  up  dame  Jellioot— Let  Phcebe  me,  if  ^ 
were  dying,  and  secure  doors  and  windowa." 

"  That  nath  been  done  regularly  since— ^we  hait 
been  thus  far  honoivod,"  said  his  daughter,  lookag 
at  the  King,— "yet,  let  them  go  through  the  ehaa- 
bers  once  more.'*  And  Alice  retired  to  give  the  ov- 
der&  and  presently  returned. 

The  old  knight  proceeded,  in  the  same  decided  toot 
of  promptitude  and  despatch— "  Which  is  yoorfirt 
stage?" 

**Gray*s— Rothebury,  by  Henley,  where  Sir  Thn 
maa  Acland  and  young  KnoUes  are  lo  have  horses  hi 
readiness,"  said  Albert ;  "  but  how  to  get  then  mJA 
our  weary  cattle !" 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  said  the  knight ;  and  pvoqeei- 
ing  with  the  same  tone  of  lyithority— "  Your  Majesty 
must  instantly  to  Joceline's  lodge,"  he  said,  "^  mere 
are  your  horses  and  your  means  of  flight  The  secret 
places  of  this  house,  v/ell  managed,  will  keep  dis 
rebel  docs  in  play  two  or  three  hours  good — Roche- 
clitTeis,  i  fear,  kidnapped,  and  his  Ind^ndent  ttath 
betrayed  him— Would  I  had  judged  the  villain  benar! 
I  would  have  struck  him  through  at  one  of  onr  tiialB 
of  fence,  with  an  un bated  weapon,  as  Will  sarsL— 
But  for  your  guide  when  on  horseback,  half  a  Bow- 
shot from  Jooeline's  h\A  is  that  of  old  Martin  the  vet- 
durer ;  he  is  a  score  of  yeare  older  than  I,  hct  as  tieA 
as  an  old  oak— beat  up  his  quarters,  and  kt  hira  ride 
with  3M)u  for  death  and  life.  He  will  ^coide  yon  to 
your  relay,  for  no  fox  that  ever  earthed  m  the  Cbasa 
knows  the  country  so  well  for  seven  leagues  aroond." 

"Excellent,  my  dearest  father,  excellent,"  said  Al- 
bert; "I  had  forgot  Martin  the  verdurer." 

"Young  men  forget  all,"  answered  the  knight— 
"Alas,  that  the  limbs  should  fail,  when  the  a»d 
which  can  best  direct  them— is  oome  perhaps  to  in 
wisest  I" 

"  But  the  tired  horses,"  saui  the  Kin^—*' ooold  we 
not  get  fresh  cattle  1" 

"Impossible  at  this  time  of  night,"  answered  Sir 
Heniy ;  "  but  tired  horaes  may  do  much  with  cue 
and  looking  to."  He  went  nastily  to  the  cahznct 
which  stood  in  one  of  the  oriel  windows,  and  aearched 
for  something  in  the  drawers,  palling  oat  one  ate 
another. 

"  We  lose  time,  father,"  said  Albert,  afraid  that  tke 
intelligence  and  energy  which  the  old  nian  displafed 
had  been  but  a  temporary  flash  of  the  lamp,  whkh 
was  about  to  relapse  into  evening  twilight. 

'*  Go  to,  sir  Boy."  said  his  father  sharply ;  *Ms  it  fir 
thee  to  tax  me  in  this  presence !— Know,  that  vrere^ 
whole  roundheads  that  are  out  of  hell  in  pre^^it  a^ 
semblase  round  Woodstock,  I  could  send  away  ch» 
Royal  Hope  of  England  by  a  way  that  the  wisest  if 
them  could  never  guess.- Alice,  my  love,  ask  noqa&h 
tions,  but  speed  to  the  kitchen,  and  fetch  a  shoe  or  tae 
of  beef,  or  better  of  venison ;  cut  them  long,  and  tho^ 
d'ye  mark  me" 

"This  is  wanderine  of  the  mind,"  said  A:hat 
apart  to  the  King.  "  we  do  him  wrong;  and  yoe 
Majesty  harm,  to  listen  to  him." 

*^I  think  otherwise,"  said  Alice^  "and  I  koowny 
father  better  th  an  you."  So  saying,  she  left  the  reus 
to  fulfH  her  father's  ordere. 

"]  think  so,  too,"  said  Charles—"  in  Snotland.  ^ 
Presbyterian  ministers,  when   thundering  m  ifcor 
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olpits  on  my  own  sins  and  those  of  my  hou8&  took 
!ie  freedom  to  call  me  to  my  face  Jeroboam,  or  Reho- 
oam,  or  some  such  nam^  for  following  theadyiceof 
oting  counsellorfr-Oddsfieh,  I  will  take  that  of  the 
ray^ard  for  oncc^  for  never  taw  I  more  sharpneas 
na  decision  than  m  the  countenance  of  that  noble 
Wman." 

Bx  this  time  Sir  Henry  had  found  what  he  was 
eeking.  "  In  this  tin  box,"  he  eaid,  ^  are  six  balla 
trepared  of  the  most  cordial  spicea,  mixed  with  roedi- 
taments  of  the  choicest  and  most  invigorating  quality. 
Siven  fro^i  hour  to  hour,  wrapt  in  a  covering  of  good 
>eef  or  venison,  a  horse  of  spirit  will  pot  flag  for  five 
tours,  at  the  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour;  and, 
>lea8e  Qod,  the  fourth  of  the  time  places  your  Majesty 
n  safety— ^hat  remams  may  be  useful  on  some  future 
x^ca8io^.  Martin  knows  now  to  administer  them: 
uid  Albert's  weary  cattle  shall  be  ready,  if  walked 
iSentlv  for  ten  minutes,  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
aa  oW  Will  saya— nay«  waste  no  time  in  speech,  your 
Majesty  does  me  but  too  much  honour  in  using  what 
is  your  own.— Now,  see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  Albert, 
and  let  his  Majesty  set  off  instantly— We  vrill  play 
our  pans  but  ill,  if  any  take  the  chase  after  him  for 
theae  two  hours  that  are  between  night  and  day— 
— Change  dresses,  as  you  proposed,  in  yonder  sleep- 
ins  apartment — sometninKmay  be  made  of  that  too." 
^^Bnt.  good  Sir  Henry,"  aaid  the  Kinji;,  "your  zeal 
OYerlooks  a  principal  point  I  have,  mdeed,  come 
from  theunder-keeper'shut  yoA  mention  to  this  place. 
but  it  was  by  dayUght  and  under  guidance— I  shall 
never  find  my  way  thither  in  utter  darkness,  and 
without  a  guide— I  fear  you  must  let  the  Colonel  go 
with  me  ;  and  I  entreat  and  command,  you  will  put 
yourself  to  no  trouble  or  risk  to  defend  the  house- 
only  make  what  delay  yon  can  in  showing  its  secret 
recesses." 

"  Rely  on  me,  my  royal  and  liege  Sovereign."  sakl 
Sir  Henrv,  "  but  Albert  mtut  reman  here,  and  Alice 
ahall  guide  your  Majesty  to  Jooeline's  hut  in  hia 
atead.'^ 

'^  Alice  1"  said  Charles,  stepping  back  in  suipnse— 
"  why,  it  is  dark  night— and— and— and— "  ■  He 
glanced  his  eye  towards  AlictSL  who  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  the  apartment  ana  saw  doubt  and  appre- 
hension in  her  look:  an  inumation,  that  the  reserve 
under  which  he  had  phioed  hia  disposition  for  gal- 
lantry, since  the  morning  of  the  proposed  duel,  badnot 
altogether  efiaced  the  recollection  of  his  previous  con- 
duct. He  hastened  to  put  a  strong  negative  upon  a 
proposal  which  appeared  so  much  to  embarrass  her. 
**It  is  impossible  for  me,  indeed.  Sir  Henry,  to  use 
Alice^s  services— I  must  walk  as  if  bloodhounds  were 
at  my  heels." 

•* Alice  shall  trip  it,"  said  the  knight,  "with  any 
wench  in  Oxfordshire:  and  what  would  vour  Ma- 
's best  speed  avail,  if  you  knew  not  the  way  to 

Nay,  nay,  Sir  Henry,"  contlnaed  the  King,  "  the 
night  is  too  dark— we  stay  too  long— I  will  find  it 

«»?»^f"  ... 

^*Lofle  no  time  m  exchanging  your  dress  with 

Albert,"  sakl  Sir  Henry— "*  leave  me  to  takecaieof 

the  rest.*' 

Charles^  still  inclined  to  exnoatulate,  withdrew, 
however,  rato  the  apartment  where  young  Lee  and 
h^  were  to  exchange  ck)thcst  while  Sir  Henry  said  to 
his  daughter,  **  Get  thee  a  cloak,  wench,  and  put  on 
thy  thickest  shoes.  Thou  mightest  have  ridden  Pixie, 
bat  he  is  something  spirited,  and  thou  art  a  timid 
horsewoman,  and  ever  wen  so— tho  only  weakness  I 
have  known  of  the&" 

"But,  my  father,"  said  AUoe,  fixing  her  eyes  very 
earnestly  on  Sir  Henry's  face,  "  must  I  really  go  alone 
with  the  Kinff  7  might  not  Phoebe,  or  dame  Jellicot, 
go  with  us  l**^ 

"No— no— no,"  answered  Sir  Henry;  "Phcabe, 
the  silly  slut,  has^  as  you  well  know,  been  in  fits  to- 
night, and  I  take  it,  such  a  walk  as  you  must  take  is 
no  charm  for  hysterica— Dame  Jellicot  hobbles  as 
stow  88  a  broken-winded  mare— besides,  her  deafness, 
were  there  occasion  to  speak  to  her— No— no— you 
shall  go  alone— and  entitle  yourself  to  have  it  written 
•u  voor  tomb,  'Here  lies  she  who  saved  the  King!'— 


1  cannot  tnink  oi  Decoming  nisonly  attei 

dark  night,  and  through  a  road  so  lonely. 

"How!"  said  the  kaight.  raising  his 

you  bring  ceremonious  ana  silly  scrupl 


And,  hark  you,  do  not  think  of  returning  to-night,  but 
stay  at  the  verdurer*s  with  his  niece— the  Park  and 
Chase  will  shortly  be  filled  with  our  enemiea  and 
whatever  chances  here  you  will  learn  early  enough  in 
the  morning." 

"And  what  is  it  Tmay  then  learn?"  said  Alice— 
"Alas,  who  can  tell  7— O,  dearest  father^  let  me  stay 
and  share  vour  fate !  I  will  pull  off  the  umorous  wo- 
man, and  fif^i  for  the  King,  if  it  be  necessary.  But— 
I  cannouhmk  of^becoming  hisonl^  attendant  in  tha 

voice  J  •'do 
'.  .-',,..  -  -.--I  —niples  forward, 
when  the  King's  safety,  nav)  his  life,  is  at  stake?  By 
this  mark  of  loyalty,'^8troking  his  gray  beard  as  be 
spoke,  "  could  I  think  thou  wert  other  than  becomes 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lee,  I  would" 

At  this  moment  the  Kin^  and  Albert  interrupted 
him  by  entering  the  apartment,  having  exchanged 
dresses,  and,  from  their  stature;  peering  some  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  though  Charles  was  evidently  a 
plain,  and  Lee  a  handsome  young  man.  Their  com- 
plexions  were  different;  but  the  difference  could  not 
be  immediately  noticed,  Albert  having  adopted  a  black 
peruke,  ana  darkened  his  eyebrows. 

Albert  Lee  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  mansion, 
to  give  one  turn  around  the  Lodg^  in  order  to  diacover 
in  what  direction  any  enemies  inight  be  approaching^ 
that  they  might  judge  of  the  road  which  it  waa 
safest  for  the  royal  fiigidve  to  adopt.  Mean  while  tha 
King,  who  was  first  in  entering  th^  apartment,  had 
heard  apart  of  the  angry  answer  which  the  old  knight 
made  to  his  daujfhter,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess 
the  subject  of  his  resentment.  He  walked  up  to  him 
with  the  dignity  which  he  perfectly  knew  to  assume 
when  he  chose  it 

"  Sir  Henry,"  he  said.  "  it  is  our  pleasnre.  nay  our 
command,  that  you  forbear  all  exertion  of  paternal 
authority  in  this  matter.  Mistress  Alice,  I  am  sure^ 
must  have  good  and  strong  reasons  for  what  sha 
wishes;  and  I  should  never  pardon  myself  wero 
she  placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  on  my  account. 
I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  woods  and  wilder- 
nesses to  fear  losing  my  way  among  my  native  oaka 
of  Woodstock." 

"Tour  Majesty  shall  not  incur  the  danger,"  said 
Alice,  her  temporaty  hesitation  entirely  removed  by 
the  calm,  clear,  and  candid  manner  in  which  Charles 
uttered  these  last  words.  ^'You  shall  run  no  risk 
that  I  can  prevent ;  and  the  unhappy  chances  of  the 
^times  in  which  I  have  lived  have  from  experience 
made  the  forest  as  well  known  to  me  by  nignt  as  by 
day.  So,  if  you  scorn  not  my  company,  let  us  away 
inatantly." 

^'  If  your  company  is  given  with  good-wiU,  I  accept 


^?" 


it  with  gratitude,"  replied  the  monarch. 

"  Willingly,"  she  said,  "  most  willingly, 
one  of  the  fiirst  to  show  that  teal  and  that  confidence^ 


which  i  trust  all  Elngland  will  one  day  emuloualy 
display  in  behalf  of  your  Mi^esty." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  an  alacrity  of  spirit 
and  made  the  trifling  change  of  habit  with  a  speed 
and  dexterity,  which  showed  that  all  her  fears  were 
gone,  and  that  her  heart  was  entirely  in  the  mission 
on  which  her  father  had  despatched  her. 

"All  is  safe  around,"  saidjLlbert  Lee,  showing  him- 
self; "  you  may  take  which  passage  you  wul— the 
moat  private  is  the  best" 

Charlea  went  gracefully  up  to  Sir  Heniy  Lee  ere 
his  departure,  and  took  him  by  the  hand.— '^I  am  too 
proud  to  make  professions,"  he  said,  "  which  I  may 
be  too  poor  ever  to  leahze.  But  while  Charles  Stew- 
art lives,  he  lives  the  obliged  and  indebted  debtor  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee.* 

"  Say  not  so,  please  yomr  Mi^jesty,  say  not  so,"  ei 
claimed  the  old  man,  struggling  with  the  hysterical 
sobs  which  rose  to  his  throat  "He  who  might  claim 
all,  cannot  become  indebted  by  accepting  borne  small 
part** 

"Farewell,  good  friend,  farewell  I"  said  the  King; 
"  think  of  me  as  a  son,  a  brother  to  Albert  and  to 
AUce,  who  are,  I  see,  already  impatient  Give  me  a 
fathers  blessing,  and  let  me  be  ^ne." 

"The  God,  through  whom  kings  reign,  blsM  yoor 
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Majesty."  Baid  Sir  Henry,  koediriff  ind  turning  his 
reverend  face  and  claflpcd  handa  ap  to  Heaven— 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts  bless  you,  and  save  your  Ma- 
jesty from  your  present  dangers,  and  bring  you  in  bis 
own  j<ood  time  to  the  safe  possession  of  the  crown 
that  IS  your  dueJ" 

Charles  received  his  blessing  like  that  of  a  father, 
and  Alice  and  he  departed  on  their  iourney. 

As  ihey  left  the  apartment,  the  old  knight  let  his 
hands  sink  gently  as  he  concluded  this  fervent  ejacu- 
lation, his  head  sinking  at  the  same  tima  His  son 
dared  not  disturb  his  meditation,  yet  feared  the  strength 
of  his  feelings  might  overcome  that  of  his  constitution, 
and  that  he  might  fall  into  a  swoon.  At  length,  he 
ventured  to  approach  and  graduallv  touch  him.  The 
old  knisht  started  to  his  feet,  and  was  at  once  the 
same  alert,  active-minded,  forecasting  director,  which 
he  had  shown  himself  a  little  before. 

**You  are  right,  boy."  he  said,  "we  must  be  up 
and  doing.  They  lie,  the  roundheaded  traitors,  that 
<a\l  him  dissolute  and  worthless!  He  hath  feelings 
worthy  the  son  of  the  blessed  Martyr.  You  saw, 
even  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  he  would  have  pe- 
rilled his  safety,  rather  fhan  take  Alice's  guidance, 
when  the  silly  wench  seemed  in  doubt  about  going. 
Profligacy  is  intensely  selfish,  and  thinks  not  of  the 
feelings  of  others.  But  hast  thou  drawn  bolt  and 
bar  after  them  7  I  vow  I  scarce  saw  when  they  leH 
the  hall." 

"  I  let  them  out  at  the  little  postern,"  said  the  Col- 
onel; "and  when  I  returned,  I  was  afraid  I  had 
found  you  ilL" 

"Joy,  joy,  only  joy,  Albert— I  cannot  allow  a  thought 
of  doubt  to  cross  my  breast.  God  will  not  desert  the 
descendant  of  a  hundred  kings— the  rightAil  Heir 
will  not  be  given  up  to  the  ruffians.  There  was  a  tear 
in  his  eye  as  he  took  leave  of  me— I  am  sore  of  it. 
Wouldst  not  die  for  him,  boy  7" 

"  If  I  lay  my  life  down  for  him  to-night,"  said  Al- 
bert, "  I  would  only  regret  it,  because!  should  not 
hear  of  his  escape  to-morrow." 

"Well,  Ictus  to  thisgear,"  said  the  knight ;  "think'st 
thou  that  thou  know' at  enough  of  his  manner,  clad 
as  thou  art  in  his  dress,  to  induce  the  women  to  be- 
lieve thee  to  be  the  pace  Remedy  7" 

"  Umph,"  replied  Albeit,  "it  is  not  easy  to  bear  out 
a  personification  of  the  King,  when  women  are  in  the 
case.  But  there  is  only  a  very  little  light  below,  and 
I  can  try.'* 

"Do  80  inatantlv,"  said  his  father;  "the knaves 
will  be  here  presently." 

Albert  accordingly  left  the  apartment,  while  the 
knight  continued— *^If  the  women  be  actually  persua- 
ded that  Kemeguy  is  still  here,  it  will  add  strength  to 
jny  plot— the  beagles  will  open  on  a  false  scent,  and 
the  royal  stagbe  safe  in  cover  ere  they  regain  the 
slot  of  him.  Then  to  draw  them  on  rrom  hiding- 
place  to  hiding-place !  Why,  the  east  will  be  gray 
before  they  have  sought  the  half  of  them !— Yes,  I 
will  play  at  bob-cherry  with  them,  hold  the  bait  to 
their  nose  which  they  are  never  to  gor^e  upon ! 
I  will  drag  a  trail  for  them  which  wiH  take  them 
some  time  to  puzzle  out.— But  at  what  cost  do  I  do 
this  7"  continued  the  old  knight,  intemipting  his  own 
ioyous  soliloquy- "Oh,  Absalom,  Absnlom,  my  son! 
my  son  1— But  let  him  go ;  he  can  but  die  as  bis  fath- 
ers have  died,  and  in  the  cause  for  which  they  lived. 
But  he  comes— Hush !— Albert,  hast  thou  succeeded  7 
hast  thou  taken  royalty  upon  thee  so  as  to  pass 
Current  7" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Albert ;  "  the  women  wUl 
swear  that  Louis  Kem^uy  was  in  the  house  this 
yeiy  last  minute." 

I^Right,  for  they  are  good  and  faithful  creatures," 
said  the  knight,  *  and  would  swear  what  was  for  his 
Majesty's  safe^  at  any  rate :  yet  they  will  do  it  with 
more  nature  and  effect,  if  they  believe  they  are 
swearing  truth.— How  didst  thou  impress  the  deceit 
tipon  them  7" 

"  By  a  triflinj^  adoption  of  the  royal  manner,  sir, 
fioi  worth  menuoning." 

"Out,  rogue!"  replied  the  knight  "I  fear  the 
Kinsf  •  character  will  suffer  under  your  mummery." 

'Uflinh,'  said  Albert,  muttering  what  he  dared  not 


utter  aloud--"  were  I  to  foOow  the  enniple  doaaa^ 
I  know  whose  character  would  be  ia  the  greatest 
danger." 

"Well,  now  we  must  adjust  the  defence  of  ds 
outworks,  the  signals,  dbc.  betwixt  as  both,  utd  ifaa 
best  way  to  baffle  the  enemy  for  the  ioont  tins 
possible.^'  He  then  again  had  recourse  to  nie  secHi 
drawers  of  his  cabinet,  and  palled  out  a  piece  d 
parchment,  on  which  was  a  plan.  "  Thia,"  said  hs 
*'  is  a  scheme  of  the  citadel,  as  I  call  it,  which  maif 
hold  out  long  enough  after  you  have  been  forced  is 
evacuate  the  places  of  retreat  you  are  already  ae> 

guainted  with.  The  ranger  was  always  s»om  ts 
eep  this  plan  secret,  save  from  one  person  onlv,  ia 
case  of  sudden  death,— Let  us  ait  down  and  stodyil 
toother.'* 

They  accordingly  adjusted  their  measures  b  « 
manner  which  wiU'  better  show  itself  from  vte 
afterwards  took  place,  than  were  we  to  state  Aa 
various  schemes  which  they  proposed,  and  proviaaas 
made*against  events  that  old  not  arrive. 

At  length  young  Lee,  armed  and  provided  wA 
some  food  aiid  liquor,  took  leave  of  his  fotber,  aad 
went  and  shut  himself  up  in  Victor  Lee's  apartneat. 
from  which  was  an  opening  to  the  labyiimli  ■ 
private  apartmenta,  or  hiding-places,  that  bad  snvei 
the  associates  so  well  in  the  fantastic  tricks  which 
they  had  played  off  at  the  expense  of  the  Coousis- 
sionera  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"I  trust,"  said  Sir  Henry,  sitting  down  by. ka 
desk,  after  having  taken  a  tender  farewell  of  his  aa& 
"  that  Rochecliffe  has  not  blabbed  out  the  aeeret  of 
the  plot  to  yonder  fellow  Tomkins,  who  was  man 
unlikely  to  prate  of  it  out  of  school.— But  here  am  I 
seated— perhaps  for  the  last  time|  with  my  BiUc  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  old  Will  on  the  other,  pRMsei 
thank  God,  to  die  as  I  have  lived.— I  marm  tbcf 
come  not  yet"  he  said,  after  waning  for  some  time— 
"I  always  thought  the  devil  had  a  smarter  ^mi  m 
give  his  agents,  when  they  were  upon  his  own  tpb' 
cial  service." 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 
Bat,  ■ee.hitfkeeii  black.  ■ndfWI  or  blood;  ' 
Hit  CTebalU  Airther  out  taan  wben  he  lived. 
Staring  tM  gtiaaUy  like  a  strancied  man ; 
Hii  hair  nprear'd,  his  noctrils  •iieteh'd  with  i     _ 
Hif  hands  abnHui  diaplajrM,  aa  oiio  who  gmn'd 
And  uigv'd  for  life,  bat  waa  bj  acnncth  aubdMd. 

"—^  VL  Psn  n. 


the  Faroiiist,  partly  lo  pre- 

partly  to  renaier  hunseu  ef 

)  afTau*,  had  represented  the 


Had  those  whose  unpleasant  visit  Sir  Heniy  ex- 
pected come  straight  to  the  Lodge,  instead  of  stayiag 
for  three  houra  at  Woodstock,  they  woiiki  hava 
secured  their  prey.  But  the  Faroiiist,  :  ''  - 
vent  the  King's  escape^  i 

more  importance  in  the  . 

party  at  the  Lodge  aa  being  constantly  on  the  akrt, 
and  had  therefore  inculcated  upon  GromweU  the 
necessity  of  his  remaining  quiet  until  he  (Tomkifis) 
should  appear  to  give  him  notice  that  the  hooaebou 
were  retired  to  rest.  On  this  condition  he  undertook, 
not  only  to  discover  the  apartment  in  which  the  on- 
fbrtunate  Charles  slept,  but,  if  poBsibl&  to  find  aoma 
mode  of  fastenma  the  door  on  the  outsiae^  so  as  to  rea- 
der flight  imposfnole.  He  had  also  promised  to  secure 
the  key  of  a  postern,  by  which  tho  soldiers  migfac  be 
sdmitted  intothe  house  without  exciting  alarm.  Nai^ 
the  matter  might,  by  means  of  his  local  knowled^ 
be  managed^  as  he  represented  it,  with_such  seamty. 


off  the  last  night's  claret  Above  all,  he  had  atatad 
that,  from  the  style  of  the  old  house,  there  wen 
many  passages  and  posterns  which  most  be  carefiiily 
giiarded,  before  the  least  alarm  was  caught  by  thosi 
within,  otherwise  the  success  of  the  whole  enteipiisi 
might  be  endangered.  He  had  therefore  beaoqgkt 
Cromwell  to  wait  for  him  at  the  village,  if  he  fmmi 
him  not  there  on  his  arrival;  and  assured  him  iIhI 
the  marching  and  counterraarehing  of  soldiers  was 
at  present  so  common,  that  even  u  any  news  wen 
carried  to  the  Lodge  that  fresh  troops  had  aiiimd 
in  the  borough,  so  ordinary  a  circumsunce  woeU 
not  give  them  the  least  alarm.    He  recommendai 
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i«t  the  soldiers  Rhoflm  for  this  service  should  be 
ich  as  could  be  depended  upon— no  fainters  in  spirit 
^none  who  turn  back  from  Mount  Giiead  for  fear 
'  the  Amaiekites,  but  men  of  war,  accustomed  to 
like  with  the  sword,  and  to  need  no  second  blow, 
inalty,  he  r«)re0ented,  that  it  would  be  wisely  done 
the  General  should  put  Pearson,  or  any  other  officer 
bom  he  could  completely  trust,  into  the  command  of 
16  detachment,  and  keep  his  own  person,  if  he  ahould 
tink  it  proper  to  attend,  secret  even  from  the  soldiers. 
All  this  man's  counsels  Cromwell  had  punctually 
4lowed.  He  had  travelled  in  the  van  of  this  de- 
ichment  of  one  hundred  picked  soldiers,  whom  he 
ad  selected  for  the  service,  men  of  dauntless  reao- 
ition,  bred  in  a  tliousand  dangers^  and  who  were 
teeled  against  all  feelinss  of  hesitation  and  oompas- 
OD,  by^  the  deep  and  gloomy  fanaticism  which  was 
leir  chief  principle  of  action— men  to  whom,  as  their 
leneral,  and  no  less  as  the  chief  among  the  Elect, 
16  commands  of  Oliver  were  like  a  commission 
rom  the  Deity. 

Great  and  deep  was  the  General's  mortification  at 
lie  unexpected  absence  of  the  personage  on  whose 
gencv  he  so  confidently  reckoned,  and  many  conjec- 
tiree  ne  formed  ns  to  the  cause  of  such  mysterious 
onduct.  Sometimes  he  thought  Tomkins  had  been 
▼ercome  by  liquor,  a  frailty  to  which  Cromwell 
;new  him  to  be  addicted ;  and  when  he  held  thisopi- 
lion,  he  dischaiged  his  wrath  in  maledictions,  which, 
f  a  different  kind  from  the  wild  oaths  and  curses  of 
he  cavaliers,  had  yet  in  them  ss  much  blasphemy, 
ind  more  determined  malevolence.  At  other  times 
16  thought  some  unexpected  alarm,  or  perhaps  some 
Ininken  cavalier  revel,  had  caused  the  family  of 
l^oodstock  Lodgo  to  make  later  hours  than  usual. 
To  this  conjecture,  which  appeared  the  most  probable 
if  any,  his  mind  often  recurred ;  and  it  was  tho  hope 
hat  Tomkins  would  still  appear  at  the  rendezvous, 
which  induced  him  to  reroaiir  at  the  borough,  anxious 
o  receive  communication  from  his  emissary^  and 
ifraid  of  endangering  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by 
my  premature  exertion  on  his  own  part. 

In  I  he  mean  time,,  Cromwell,  finding  it  no  longer 
possible  to  conceal  his  personal  presence,  disposed  of 
*very  thing  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice. 
Half  his  soldiers  he  caused  to  dismount,  and  had 
the  horses  put  into  quarters;  the  other  half  were  di- 
rected to  k*)ep  their  norses  saddled^  and  themselves 
neady  to  mount  at  an  instant's  warning.  The  men 
were  brou»{ht  into  the  house  by  turns,  and  had  some 
refreshment,  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  on  the  horses, 
which  was  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Thus  Cromwell  waited  with  no  little  uncertainty, 
often  casting  an  anxious  eve  upon  Colonel  Rverard, 
who,  he  suspected,  could,  it  he  chose  it,  well  supply 
the  place  of  nis  absent  confidant.  Evenird  endured 
this  calmly,  with  unaltered  countenance,  and  brow 
neither  ruffled  nor  dejected. 

Midnight  at  length  tolled,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  take  some  decisive  step.  Tomkins  might  have 
been  treocherous ;  or^  a  susincioh  which  approached 
more  near  to  the  reality,  his  intrigue  might  have  been 
discovered  and  he  himself  murdered,  or  kidnnpped,  by 
the  vengeful  royalists.  In  a  word,  if  any  use  was  to 
be  made  of  the  chance  which  fortune  anorded  of  se- 
curing the  most  formidable  claimant  of  the  supreme 
power,  which  he  already  aimed  at,  no  farther  time 
was  to  Ve  lost  He  at  length  gave  orders  to  Pearson 
to  get  the  men  under  arms— he  directed  him  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  forming  them,  and  that  they  should 
march  with  the  utmost  possible  silence;  or,  as  it  was 
given  out  in  the  orders,  "  Even  as  Gideon  marched  in 
inlence,  when  he  went  down  against  the  camp  of  the 
Midianites,  with  only  Phurah  his  servant  Perad* 
venture,"  continued  this  strange  document,  "we  too 
may  leam  of  what  yonder  Midianites  have  dreamed." 

A  single  patrol,  followed  by  a  corporal  and  five 
steadv,  experienced  soldiers,  formed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  party;  then  followed  the  main  body.  A 
rearguard  often  men  guarded  Everard  and  the  minis- 
ter. Cromwell  required  the  attendance  of  the  former, 
as  it  mieht  beneccBsary  to  examine  him,  or  confront 
bim  with  others;  and  he  earned  Master  Holdenough 
with  him,  because  he  might  escape  if  left  behind,  and 


f»^rhaps  raise  some  ttminlt  in  the  village.  The  Prea* 
lyterians,  tiiough  they  not  only  concurred  with,  bat 
led  the  way  in  the  civil  war,  were  at  its  conclusion 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  ascendency  of  the  military 
sectaries,  and  not  to  be  trusted  as  cordial  avents  in 
any  thing  where  their  interest  was  concerned.  The 
infantry  being  disposedof  as  wehavenoticed,  marched 
off  from  the  left  of  their  Hne,  Cromwell  and  Pearson, 
both  on  foot,  keeping  at  the  head  of  the  centre,  or 
main  body  of  the  detachment  Thev  were  all  armed 
withpeironcis,  short  guns  similar  to  tne  modem  cara- 
bine, and,  like  them,  used  by  horsemen.  They  marched 
in  the  most  profound  silence  and  with  the  utmost  re- 
gularity, the  whole  body  moving  like  one  man. 

About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  rearmost  of 
the  dismounted  party,  came  the  troopers  who  re- 
mained on  horsecack ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  even  th« 
irrational  animals  were  sensible  to  Cromwell's  orders, 
for  the  horses  did  not  neigh,  and  even  appeartd  to 
place  their  feet  on  the  earth  cautiously,  and  with  leatf 
noise  than  usual. 

Their  leader,  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  never  spoke, 
save  to  enforce  by  whispers  his  caution  reapeciiog  * 
silence,  while  the  men,  surprised  and  delighted  to  fina 
themselves  under  the  command  of  their  renowned 
General,  and  desdncd,  doubtless,  for  some  secret  ser- 
vice  of  high  import,  used  the  utmost  precaution  in 
attending  to  his  reiterated  orders. 

They  marched  down  the  street  of  the  little  borough 
in  the  order  we  have  mentioned.  Few  of  the  towns- 
men were  abroad;  and  one  or  two,  who  had  pro- 
tracted the  orgies  of  the  evening  to  that  unusual  ' 
hour,  were  too  nappy  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  stroiig 
party  of  soldiers,  who  often  acted  in  the  character  of 
police,  to  inquire  about  their  purpose  for  being  tinder 
arms  so  late,  or  the  route  which  they  were  pursuing. 

The  external  gate  of  the  Chase  had,  ever  since  the 
party  had  arrived  at  Woodstock,  been  strictly  guarded 
by  three  file  of  troopers,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  Lodge  and  the  town.  Spitfire,  Wild- 
rake's  emissary,  who  had  often  been  a-birdnesting, 
or  on  similar  mischievous  excursions  in  the  forest, 
had  evaded  these  men's  vigilance  by  climbini;  over  a 
breach,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  m  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  wall. 

Between  this  party  and  the  advanced  guard  of 
Cromwell's  detachment,  a  whispered  challenge  was 
exchanged,  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline.  The 
infantry  entered  the  Park,  and  were  followed  by  the 
cavalry,  who  were  directed  to  avoid  the  hard  road, 
and  ride  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  turf  which  bor- 
dered on  the  avenue.  Here,  too,  an  additional  precau- 
tion was  used,  a  file  or  two  of  foot  soldiers  being  de- 
tached to  search  the  woods  on  either  hand,  and  make 
prisoner,  or,  in  the  event  of  resistance,  put  to  death,  any 
whom  they  might  find  lurking  there,  under  what  pro- 
tenee  soever. 

Mean  while  the  weather  began  to  sljow  itself  as 
propitious  to  Cromwell,  as  be  nad  found  most  inci- 
dents in  the  courseof  his  successful  career.  "The  gray 
mist  which  had  hitherto  obscured  every  thing,  anil 
rendered  marching  in  the  wood  embarrassing  and 
difficolt,  had  now  given  way  to  the  moon,  which, 
after  many  cfTorts,  at  length  forced  her  way  through 
the  vapour,  and  hung  her  dim  dull  cresset  in  the  hea- 
vens, which  she  enlightened,  as  the  dying  lamp  of 
an  anchorite  does  the  cell  in  which  he  reposes.  The 
party  were  in  sight  of  the  front  of  the  palace,  when 
Holdenough  whispered  to  Everard,  as  they  walked 
near  eacb  other—"  See  ye  not— yonder  flutters  the 
mysterious  lisht  in  the  turret  of  the  inconrinent  Ro- 
samond'? 'This  night  will  try  whether  the  devil  of 
the  Sectaries  or  the  devil  or  the  Malign  ants  shall 
prove  the  stronger.  O,  sing  jubilee,  for  tne  kingdom 
of  Satan  is  divided  against  itself  r* 

Here  the  divine  was  interrupted  by  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  who  came  hastily,  yet  with  noiseless 
steps,  to  say,  in  a  low  stem  whispei^"  Silence,  pri- 
soner in  the  rear— silence,  on  pain  of  death." 

A  moment  afterwards  the  whole  party  stopped  'henr 
march,  the  word  halt  being  passed  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  instantly  obeyed. 

The  con«e  of  this  interruption  was  the  hasty  retam 
of  one  of  the  flankinst  party  to  the  main  body,  bring- 
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ing  news  to  Cromwell  that  they  had  seen  a  light  in 
tho  wood  at  some  distance  on  tlie  left. 

"  What  can  it  be  1"  said  Cromwell,  his  low  stern 
voic^  even  in  a  whisper,  making  itself  djBtinctly  heard. 
*'  Does  it  move  or  is  it  stationary  T* 

"  So  far  as  we  can  judga  it  moveth  not,"  answered 
the  trooper.  "  Strange— there  is  no  cottage  near  the 
spot  where  it  is  seen.'*^  • 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  it  may  be  a  device 
of  Sathan/'  said  Corporal  Humgudgeon,  snuffling 
through  his  nose ;  "  he  is  mighty  powerful  in  these 
parts  of  late." 

"So  please  year  idiocy,  thou  art  an  ass,"  said 
Cromwell ;  but,  instantly  recollecting  that  the  corpo- 
ral had  been  one  of  the  adjutators  or  tribunes  of  the 
common  soldiers,  and  was  therefore  to  be  treated 
with  suitable  respect,  he  said,  "  Nevertheless,  if  it  be 
the  device  of  Satan,  please  it  the  Lord  we  will  resist 
him,  and  the  foul  slave  shall  fly  from  u&— Pearson," 
he  said,  resuming  his  soldier-hke  brevity,  *'  take  four 
file^  ana  see  what  is  yonder— No^the  knaves  may 
shnnk  from  thee.  Go  thou  straight  to  the  Lodge- 
invest  it  in  the  way  we  agreed,  so  that  a  bird  snail 
rtot  escape  out  of  it— form  an  outer  and  an  inward 
ring  of  sentinels,  but  give  no  alarm  until  I  come. 
Should  any  attempt  to  escape,  kill  them"— He  spoke 
that  command  with  terrible  emphasis.  "Kill  them 
on  the  spot,"  he  repeated,  "be  they  who  or  what  they 
will.  Better  so  than  tiouble  the  Commonwealth  with 
prisoners." 

Pearson  heard,  and  proceeded  to  obey  his  com- 
mander's orders. 

Mean  while,  the  future  Protector  disposed  the  small 
force  which  remained  wixh  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  should  approach  from  different  points  nt 
once  the  light  which  excited  his  suspicions,  and  gave 
them  orders  to  creep  as  near  to  it  as  they  could,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  lose  each  other's  support,  and  to  be 
ready  to  rush  in  at  the  same  moment,  when  he  should 
^ve  the  sign,  which  was  to  be  a  loud  whistle.  Anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  Crom- 
well, who  hnd  by  instinct  all  the  habits  of  military 
foresight,  which,  in  others,  are  the  result  of  profes- 
sional education  and  long  experienca  advanced  upon 
the  object  of  his  curiosity.  He  skulked  from  tree  to 
tree  with  the  light  step  and  prowling  sagacity  of  an 
Indian  bush-fighter;  and  before  any  of  nis  men  had 
approached  so  near  as  to  descry  them,  be  saw,  by  the 
lantern  which  was  placed  on  the  ground,  two  men, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  digging  what  seemed  to  be 
an  ili-made  grave.  Near  them  lay  extended  some- 
thing wrapped  in  a  deer's  hide,  which  greatly  resem- 
bled the  dead  body  of  a  man.  They  spoke  together 
in  a  low  voice,  yet  so  that  their  dangerous  auditor 
could  perfectly  overhear  what  they  said. 

"  It  is  done  at  last,"  said  one ;  "  the  worst  and 
hardef  t  labour  I  over  diu  in  my  life.  I  believe  there 
is  no*  luck  about  me  left.  My  very  arihs  feel  as  if 
they  did  not  belong  to  me;  and,  strange  to  tell,  toil 
as  hard  as  I  would,  I  could  not  gather  warmth  in  my 
limbs." 

"I  have  warmed  me  enough,"  said  RocheclifFe, 
breathing  short  with  fatigue. 

"  But  the  cold  lies  at  my  heart,"  said  Joceline;  "  I 
scarce  hope  ever  to  be  warm  again.  It  is  strange, 
•and  a  cbarni  seems  to  be  on  us.  Here  have  we  been 
nigh  two  hours  in  doing  what  Diggen  th^  sexton 
would  have  done  to  better  purpose  in  naif  a  ona" 

"VVe  are  wretched  spadesmen  enough,"  answered 
Doctor  RocheclifFe.  *'  Every  man  to  his  Joola— thou 
to  thy  bugic-hom,  and  I  to  my  papers  in  cipher.  But 
do  not  be  discouraged ;  it  is  the  frost  on  the  ground, 
and  the  number  of  roots,  which  rendered  our  task 
difficult.  And  now,  all  due  rites  done  to  this  unhap- 
py man,  and  having  read  over  him  the  service  of  the 
church,  vaUai  quantum^  let  us  lay  him  decently  in 
this  place  of  last  nq>oae :  there  will  be  small  lack  of 
him  above  ground.  So  cheer  up  th v  head,  man,  like  a 
sol'iier  as  ihou  art ;  we  have  read  ^e  service  over  his 
body;  and  should  times  permit  it.  we  will  have  him 
removed  to  consecrated  ground,  though  he  is  all  un- 
worthy of  such  favour.  Here,  help  me  to  lay  him  in 
the  earth ;  we  will  drag  brirrs  and  thorns  over  the 
ipot,  when  we  have  shovelled  dust  upon  dust ;  and  do 


thou  think  of  this  chance  more  manfully :  and  kbdb^ 
ber.  thy  secret  is  in  thine  own  kec^iing.' 

*'I  cannot  answer  for  that,"  said  Jocdiae.^^**}tB- 
thinks  the  very  night  winds  among  the  leavee  wil  tdB 
Sif  what  we  nave  been  doin^^— methinks  the  tnm 
themselves  will  say,  '  there  is  a  dead  ooipse  15ei 
among  our  roots.'  Witnesses  ars  soon  C 
blood  hath  been  spilled." 

"They  are  so,  and  that  right  early,"  

Cromwell,  starting  from  the  thicket,  layins  hcid  an 
Joceline,  and  putting  a  pistol  to  hit  houT  At  any 
other  period  of  his  lifa  the  forester  woald,  evaa 
against  the  odds  of  numbers,  have  made  a  desierate 
resistance :  but  the  horror  he  had  lelt  at  the  staacli* 
ter  of  an  old  companion,  although  in  defienee  of  as 
own  life,  together  with  fatigue  and  surprise,  had  ilis- 
gether  unmannM  him,  and;  he  was  seised  as  easdrai 
a  sheep  is  secured  by  the  butcher.  Doctor  Roos- 
clifTe  offered  some  resistance,  but  was  p^^eeently  m- 
cured  by  the  soldiers  who  pressed  around  him. 

"  Look,  some  of  you."  said  Cromwell,  "  what  eotna 
this  is  upon  whom  these  lewd  sons  of  Belial  hait 
done  a  murder— Corporal  Orace-be-here  Humga^ 
geon,  see  if  thou  knowest  the  face." 

"  I  profess  I  do,  even  as  I  should  do  mine  own  in  t 
mirror,"  snuiBed  the  oorporaL  after  looking  on  tht 
countenance  of  the  dead  man  by  the  help  ot  the  bn- 
tern.  "  Of  a  verity  it  is  our  trusty  brother  in  the  frkli, 
Joseph  Tomkins.^' 

"TomkinsT'  exclaimed  CromweiL  spriagmg  for* 
ward  arid  satisfying  himself  with  a  glanoe  at  tee  fea- 
tures of  the  corpse!-"  Tomkins !— end  muidend,  as 
the  fracture  of  the  temple  intimates!— doga  thai  ye 
are,  confess  the  truth— You  have  murdereii  him  be- 
cause you  have  discovered  his  treachery— I  shooU 
say  his  true  spirit  towards  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  his  hatred  of  those  oomplois  in  which 
you  would  have  engaged  his  honest  simplicity.*^ 

"  Ay,"  said  Graoe-be-here  Humgudgeon, "  and  thea 
to  misuse  his  dead  body  with  your  papisticsJ  doctrine 
as  if  you  had  crammed  cold  porridge  into  its  cold 
mouth.  I  pray  thee,  General,  let  these  men's  bandi 
be  made  strong." 

"Forbear,  corporal,"  said  Cromwell;  *^oiir  inns 
prosses.— Friend,  to  yon^  whom  I  believe  to  be  Doe- 
tor  Anthony  Rocheclifle  by  name  and  aomajne,  I 
have  to  give  toe  choice  of  being  haiu^ed  at  day-bmk 
to-morrow,  or  making  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
one  of  the  Lord's  people,  by  telling  what  thou  know- 
est of  the  secrets  which  are  in  yonder  hoose." 

"Truly,  sir,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "you  fooDd  me 
but  in  my  duty  as  a  clergyman,  interring  the  deadi 
and  respecting  answering  your  questions,  I  am  dcier 
mined  mysell  and  do  advise  my  feUow-sufi^er  oa 
this  occasion  

"  Remove  him."  said  Cromwell ;  **  I  know  his  6tiiF> 
neckedness  or  ok),  though  I  have  made  him  plough  in 
my  furrow,  when  he  thought  he  Was  turning;  lo  bis 
own  swathe— Remove  him  to  the  rear,  and  bring 
hither  the  other  fellow— Come  thou  here— this  way- 
closer— closer.— Corporal  Grace-be-here,  do  thou  ke» 
thy  hand  upon  the  belt  with  which- he  is  bound.  We 
must  take  cars  of  our  life  for  ihe  sake  of  this  dl^* 
tracted  country,  though,  lack-a-day,  for  its  ownpro- 
per  worth,  we  eould  peril  it  for  a  pin's  poinL— Now, 
mark  me,  fellow,  choose  betwixt  buying  thy  life  by  a 
full  confession,  or  being  tucked  presently  up  to  one  of 
these  old  oaks— How  Itkest  thou  that  V 

"Truly,  piaster,"  answered  the  under-keeper,  af- 
fecting more  rusticity  than  was  natural  to  him,  (for 
his.  frequent  intercourse  with.  Sir  Hemy  Lee  ha^ 
partly  softened  and  polished  bis  manners^)  *'I  think 
the  oak  is  like  to  bear  a  lusty  acorn— that  is  alL" 

"  Dally  not  with  me^  friend,"  continued  Oliver;  •! 
profess  to  thee  in  sinoenly  I  a  m  no  trifler.  What  guera 
have  you  seen  at  yonder  house  called  the  Lodge  T* 

"Many  a  brave  guest  in  my  day,  I'se  warrant  y% 
n)aster,'^said  Joceline.  "Ah,  to  see  how  the  dua- 
neysused  to  smoke  some  twelve  years  back !  Ah,*; 
a  sniff  of  it  would  have  dined  a  poor  man." 

"Out,  rascal!"  said  the  General  "dost  thon  jear 
me  ?  Tell  me  at  once  what  guests  have  been  of  kit 
in  the  Lodge— and  look  thee,  friend,  be  assured,  that 
in  rendering  me  this  satisfaction,  thou  shalt  not  oa|| 
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K^ue  thy  neek  from  the  halter,  but  render  also  an 
acceptable  sen'ice  to  the  State,  and  one  which  I  will 
aee  nttingty  rewarded.  ,  For.  truly,  I  am  not  of  those 
who  would  have  the  rain  fall  only  on  the  proud  and 
stately  plants,  but  rather  would,  so  far  as  my  poor 
wishes  and  prayers  are  concemec,  that  jt  should  also 
ftdl  upott  the  lowly  and  humble  grass  and  corn,  that 
the  heart  of  the  nusbandman  may  be  rejoiceq,  and 
that  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  waxes  in  its  height,  in 
its  boughs,  and  in  its  roots,  so  may  the  humble  and 
k>wly  hyssop  J  hat  groweth  upon  tne  walls  flourish, 
«nd--and,  truly— Understand'st' thou  me.  knave?" 

**  Not  entirely,  if  it  please  your  honour,^'  said  Joce- 
|ine :  "  but  it  sounds  as  if  you  were  preaching  a  ser- 
mon, and  has  a  marvellous  twang  of  aoctnne  with  it" 

**Tlien,  in  one  word— thou  knowest  there  is  one 
Louis  Kcmeguy,  or  Carnego.  or  some  such  namci  in 
hiding  at  the  LodKe  yonder?" 

"Nay,  sir,"  replied  the  under-keeper,  "there  have 
been  many  comine  and  going  since  Worcester-field ; 
and  how  should  I  know  who  they  are  ?— my  service 
is  out  of  doors,  I  trow." 

**  A  thousand  Dounda,'*  said  Cromwell,  "do  I  tell 
down  to  thee,  if  thou  canst  place  that  boy  in  my 
power." 

**A  thousand  Dounds  is  t  marvellous  matter,  sir," 
said  Joceline;  'but  I  have  more  blood  on  my  hand 
than  I  like  already.  I  know  not  how. the  price  of  life 
may  thrive— and,  scape  or  hang,  I  have  no  mind  to 
try.'* 

^*  Away  with  him  to  the  rear,"  said  the  General ; 
**snd  let  him  not  apeak  with  his  yokefellow  yonder. 
~Pool  that  I  am,  to  waste  time  m  expecting  to  get 
milk  from  mules.— Bfove  on  towards  the  Lodge." 

They  moved  with  the  same  silence  as  formeriy, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  they  encoun- 
tered from  bein^  unacquainted  with  the  road  and  its 
various  intricacies.  At  length  they  were  challenged, 
in  a  low  voic&  by  one  of  their  own  septinels,  two 
concentric  circles  of  whom  had  been  placed  around 
the  Lodgi^  so  close  to  each  other,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  hn  individual  escaping  from  within. 
The  outer  guard  was  maintained  partly  by  horse  upon 
the  roads  and  open  lawn,  and  where  the  ground  was 
broken  and  busby,  by  infantry.  The  inner  circle 
was  guarded  bv  foot  soldiers  only.  The  whole  were 
in  the  hi^est  degree  alert,  expecting  some  interest- 
ing and  important  consequences  from  the  unusual 
expedition  on  which  they  wererengaged. 

"Any  news,  Pearson f  said  the  General  to  hia 
aide-de-caijiP)  who  came  instantly  to  report  to  his 
superior. 

He  received  for  answer,  "None." 

Cromwell  led  his  officer  forward  just  opposite  to 
the  door  of  the  Lodge,  and  there  paused  betwixt  the 
(vcles  of  guards,  so  that  their  conversation  could  not 
be  overheard. 

He  then  pursued  his  inquiry,  demanding—"  Were 
there  any  nghts,  any  appearances  of  stirring— any 
attempt  at  sally— any  preparation  for  defence  T 
'    "  All  is  silent  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
"-Even  as  the  vale  of  Jehosaphat." 

,*  Pshaw  I  tell  me  not  of  Jehosaphat.  Pearson," 
said  CromwelL  "  These  words  are  good  for  othersi 
but  not  for  thee.  Speak  plainly,  and  like  a  blunt 
soldier  as  thou  art  Each  man  hath  his  own  mode  of 
speech :  and  bluntness,  not  sanctity,  is  thine." 

"  Well  then,  nothing  has  been  stirring,"  said  Peai^ 

son.—"  Yet  peradventure" 

.  "  Perad^ieniure  not  ma"  said  Cromwell,  "  or  thou 
wilt  tempt  me  to  knock  thy  teeth  out.  I  ever  distrust 
a  man  when  he  speaks  after  another  fashion  from 
hia  own." 

"Zounds!  let  me  speak  to  an  end,"  anawered 
Pearson,  "  and  I  will  speak  in  what  language*  your 
Excellency  will," 

"Thy  Zounds,  friend"  said  Oliver:  "  showeth  little 
of  grace,  but  much  of  sincerity.  Go  to  then— thou 
knowest  I  love  and  trast  thee.  Hast  thou  kept  close 
watch  ?  It  behoves  us  to  know  that,  before  giving  the 
alarm." 

"On  my  soul,"  said  Pearson,  "I  have  watched  as 
J^osely  as  a  cat  at  a  mouse-hole.    It  is  beyond  poeai- 
nlitv  that  any  thing  could  have  dud^  our  vigilance, 
9N 
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or  even  stirred  within  the  house,  without  our  being 
aware  of  it." 

"'Tiswell,"  said  Cromwell;  "itiy  services  shall 
not  be  foreotten,  Pearson.  Thou  canst  not  preach 
and  prey,  out  thou  canst  ob^y  thine  orders,  Gilbert 
Pearson,  and  that  may  make  amends." 

"I  thank  you  Excellency,"  leplied  Pearson ;  **  but 
I  beg  leave  to  chime  in  with  the  humours  of  the 
times.  A  poor  fellow  haih  no  right  to  bold  himself 
singular." 

He  paused,  expecting  Cromwell's  ordere  what  next 
was  to  be  done,  and^  indeed,  not  a  Utrle  surprised 
that  the  General  s  active  and  prompt  spirit  had  suf- 
fered him,  during  a  moment  so  critical,^  to  cast  away 
a  thought  upon  a  circumstance  so  trivia}  as  his  offi- 
cer's peculiar  mode  of  expressing  himself.  He  won- 
dered still  more,  vrhcn,  by  a  brighter  gleam  of  moon- 
shine than  he  had  yet, enjoyed,  he  observed  that 
Cromwell  was  standing'  motionless  his  hands  sup- 
ported upon  hia  sword,  which  he  ban  taken  out  of  the 
belt,  ana  his  stem  brows  bent  on  the  ground.  He 
waited  for  some  time  impatiently,  yet  afraid  to  inter- 
fSsre,  lest  he  should  awaken  this  unwonted  fit  of  ill- 
timed  melancholy  into  anger  and  impatience.  He 
listened  to  the  muttering  sounds  which  escaoed  ih>m 
the  half-opening  lips  of  his  principal,  in  which  the 
words,  "  bard  neceasity."  which  occutred  more  than 
once,  were  all  of  which  the  sense  could  be  distin- 
suiflhed.  *'My  Lord  General,"  at  length  he  aaid, 
"  time  flies." 

"Peace,  busy  fiend,  and  urge  me  not !"— said  Crom- 
well.   "Think'st  thou,  like  other  fools,  that  I  hare, 
made  a  paction  with  the  devil  for  successi  and  am 
bound  to  do  my  work  within  an  appointed  hour,  lest 
the  spell  should  lose  its  force?" 

"  1  only  think,  my  Lord  General,"  said  Pearson, 
"  that  Fortune  has  put  into  your  offer  what  you  have 
long  desired  to  make  prize  or,  and  that  you  hesitate.'  ^ 

Cromwell  sighed  deeply  as  he  answered,  "  Ah. 
Pearson,  in  this  troubled  world,  a  man,  who  is  called 
like  me,  to  work  great  things  m  Israel,  had  need  to 
be,  as  the  poets  leign,  a  thing  made  of  hardened 
metal,  immovable  to  feelings  of  numan  charitie&  im- 
passible, resistless.,  Pearson,  the  world  will  here- 
after, perchance,  think  of  roe  as  being  such  a  one  as 
I  have  described,  *  an  iron  man,  and  made  of  iron 
mould*— Yet  they  will  wrong  my  memor>-— my  heart 
is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  mild  as  that  of  others. 
When  I  was  a  sportsman,  I  have  wept  for  the  gallant 
heron  that  was  strack  down  by  my  hawk,  and  sor- 
rowed for  the  hare  which  lay  screaming  under  .the 
jaws  of  my  greyhound :  and  canst  thou  think  it  a 
light  thing  to  me^  that,  the  blood  of  this  lad^s  father 
lym^  in  aome  measije  upon  my  head,  I  should  now 
put  in  peril  that  of  th«e  son  ?  They  are  of  the  kindly 
race  orEnj^Iish  sovereigns,  and,  doubtleas,  are  adored 
like  to  demijgods  by  those  of  thf  ir  own  party.  I  am 
called  Parricide,  Bloodthirsty  Usurper,  already,  for 
shedding  the  blood  of  one  man.  that  the  plague  might 
be  stayed— or  as  Achan  was  slain  that  Israel  might 
thereafter  stand  against  the  face  of  iheir  enemies. 
Neyertheless,  who  has  spoke  unto  me  graciously 
since  that  high  deed  ?  Those  who  acted  in  the  mat- 
ter with  me  are  willmg  that  I  should  be  the  scapegoat 
of  atonement— those  who  looked  on  and  helped  not. 
bear  themselves  now  as  if  they  bad  been  home  down 
by  violence;  and  while  I  looked  that  they  should 
snout  applau^  on  me,  because  of  the  victory  of  Wor- 
cester, whereof  the  Lord  had  made  me  the  pooi 
instrument,  they  look  aside  to  say,  *  Ha !  ha !  the 
Kingkiller,  the  Parricide— soon  sriall  his  place  bs 
made  desolate.*— Truly  it  is  a  great  thina  Gilbert 
Pearson,  to  be  lifted  above  the  multitude :  hut  when 
one  feeleth  that  his  exaltation  is  rather  hailed  with 
hate  and  scorn  than  with  love  and  reversnoe— in 
sooth^  it  is  still  a  hard,  matter  for  a  mild,  tender- 
oonscienced,  infirm  spirit  to  bear— -and  God  be  m]t 
witness,  that  rather  than  do  this  new  deed.  T  would 
shed  my  own  best  heart*s-blood  in  a  pitched  fleliL 
twenty  af^ainst  one."  Here  he  fell  into  a  flood  ol 
tears,  which  he  sometimes  was  wont  to  da  This 
extremity  of  emotion  was  of  a  sin^lar  character..  It 
was  not  actually  the  result  of  penitence,  and*  far  less 
that  of  absolute  hypocrisy,  but  arose  merely  from  the 
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tempcratare  of  that  remarkable  man,  whose  deep 
ooiicy,  and  ardent  enthusiasm,  were  interminKleii 
with  a  strain  of  hypochondriacal  pKssion,  which  often 
\f^  him  to  exhibit  scenes  of  this  sort,  thoujg^h  seldom, 
as  now,  when  he  was  called  to  the  execution  of  great 
undertakings. 

,  PearsoiK  well  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  General^  was  baffled  and  confounded 
by  this  fit  of  hesitation  and  contrition,  by  which  his 
enterprising  spirit  appeared  to  be  ao  sudd  only  para- 
lyzed. After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said,  with  some 
dryness  of  manner,  "If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  pity 
your  Excellency  came  hither.  Corporal  Humgvdgeon 
and  I,  the  CTeateat  saint  and  greatest  sinner  m  your 
army,  had  done  the  deed,  ana  divided  the  guilt  and 
the  honour  betwixt  us." 

"  Ha !"  said  Cromwell,  as  if  touched  to  the  quick, 
"  wouldst  thou  take  the  prey  from  the  lion  P* 

"  If  the  lion  behaves  like  a  village  cur,"  said  Pear- 
son, boldly,  ['  who  now  barks  and  seems  as  if  he  would 
tear  all  to  pieces,  and  now  flies  from  a  raised  stick  or 
a  stone,  I  know  not  why  I  should  fear  him.  If  Lam- 
bert had  been  here,  there  had  been  less  speaking  and 
more  action." 

"  Lambert  7  What  of  Lambert  7"  said  CiomwoU, 
very  sharply. 

^^OnlyJ'  said  Pearson,  "  that  I  long  since  hesitated 
whether  1  should  follow  your  Excellency  or  him— and 
1  begin  to  be  uncertain  whether  I  have  made  the  best 
choice,  that's  all." 

"  Lambert !'  exclaimed  Cramwell,  impatiently,  yet 
softening  his  voice  lest  he  should  be  overheard  des- 
canting on  the  character  of  his  rival,—"  What  is  Lam- 
bert 7— a  tulip-fancying  fellow,  whom  nature  intended 
for  a  Dutch  gardener  at  Dcltt  or  Rotterdam.  Un- 
grateful as  thou  art,  what  could  Lambert  have  done 
for  thee  7" 

"He  would  not,"  answered  Pearson,  "have  stood 
here  hesitating  before  a  locked  door,  when  fortune 
presented  the  means  of  securing,  by  one  blow,  his  own 
fortune,  and  that  of  all  who  followed  him." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Gilbert  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell, 
erasping  his  omcer's  hand,  and  strongly  pressing  it. 

Be  the  half  of  this  bold  attempt  thine,  whether  ihe 
reckoning  be  on  earth  or  heaven." 

"  Be  the  whole  of  it  mine  hereafter,"  said  Pearson, 
hardily,  "  so  your  Excellency  have  the  advantage  of  it 
upon  earth.  Step  back  to  the  rear  till  I  force  the 
door— there  may  be  danger,  if  despair  induce  them  to 
make  a  desperate  sally." 

"  And  if  they  d^  sally,  is  there  one  of  my  Ironsides 
who  fears  fire  or  steel  less  than  myself  7"  said  the 
General.  "  Let  ten  of  the  moat  determined  men  fol- 
low us,  two  with  halberds,  two  with  petronels,  the 
others  with  pistols.— Let  all  their  arms  bo  loaded,  and 
fire  without  hesitation,  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  re- 
sist or  to  sally  forth— Let  Corporal  Humgudgeon  be 
with  them,  and  do  thou  remain  here,  and  watch 
against  escape,  as  thou  wouldst  watch  for  thy  salva- 
tion." 

The  General  then  struck  at  the  door  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword— at  fifst  with  a  single  blow  or  two,  then 
with  a  reverberation  of  strokes  that  made  the  ancient 
building  ring  again.  This  noisy  summons  was  re- 
peated once  or  twice  without  producing  the  least 
effect.  , 

"What  can  this  mean 7"  said  Cromwell;  "they 
cannot  surely  have  fled,  and  lefl  the  house  empty  7" 

"  No."  replied  Pearson,  "  I  will  ensure*  vou  against 
that;  but  your  Excellency  strikes  so  fiercely,  yon 
allow  no  time  for  an  answer.  Hark  I  I  hear  the 
baying  of  a  hound,  and  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is 
quieting  him— Shall  we  break  in  at  once,  or  bold 
parley  7" 

"  I  will  speak  to  them  fJrst,"  said  Cromwell— 
"Hollo  J  who  is  within  there?" 

**Who  is  it  inquires 7"  answered  Sir  Henry  Lee 
from  the  interior:  "or  what  want  you  here  at  this 
dead  hour  r' 

"We  come  by  warrant  of  the  Coimnonweolth  of 
Rndand,"  said  the  General. 

*I  must  see  your  w:»rrant  ere  I  undo  either  boll  or 
lalcli,"  Implied  the  knight  \  "  we  are  enough  .of  us  to 
make  gp'jd  the  cosilc ;  neither  I  nor  my  fellows  will 


deliver  it  bat  upon  good  qoarter  and  oonditions ;  and 
we  will  not  treat  for  these  save  in  fair  daylight*' . 

"  Since  you  will  not  yield  to  oar  right,  you  must  txj 
our  might,^'  replied  Cromwell.  "Look  to  yourseivei 
within,  the  door  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you  in  fivs 
minutes." 

"Look  to  yourselves  without,"  replibd  the  ai^nit- 
hearted  Sir  Henry :  "  we  will  pour  our  shot  upon  you, 
if  vou  attempt  the  least  violence." 

But,  alas!  while  be  assumed  this  bold  lajigDam 
his  wbole  garrison  consisted  of  two  poor  ternfieo 
women :  for  his  son,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  wfatch 
they  had  fixed  upon,  had  withdrawn  from  tne  hall  into 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  palace. 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  now,  sir  7*'  said  Phcsb^ 
hearing  a  noise  as  It  were  of  a  carpenter  turning  scr 
nails,  mixed  with  a  low  buzz  of  men  talking. 

"They  are  fixing  a  petard,"  said  the  knigfat«  ' 
great  composure.  "I  have  noted  thee  for  a  devtr 
wench,  Phcebe,  and  I  will  explain  it  to  tlice :  'Tia  a 
metal  pot,  shaped  much  like  one  of  the  roguish  knave^ 
own  sugar-loaf  hats,  supposing  it  had  narrower  brims 
—it  is  charg!^  with  some  few  pounds  of  fine  tpast- 
powder.  ,  Then" • 

"  Gracious !  wo  shall  be  all  blown  op  f  exdaiined 
PbcBbe,- the  word  gunpowder  being  the  only  ons 
which  she  understood  in  the  knight's  description. 

"  Not  a  bit,  foolish  girl.  Pack  old  Dame  Jellioot  inls 
the  embrasure  of  yonder  window,"  said  the  koight, 
"on  that  side  of  the  door,  and  we  will  ensconce  our- 
selves on  this,  and  we  shall  have  time  to  finiab  my 
explanation,  for  they  have  bungling  engineers.  We 
had  a  clever  French  fellow  at  Newark  would  have 
done  the  job  in  the  firing  of  a  pistol." 

They  hod  scarce  got  into  theplaceof  aecmrity  wiwn 
the  knight  proceeded  with  his  description.— '^  Tba 
petard  being  formed,  as  I  tell  you,  is  secured  wiih  a 
thick  and  strong  piece  of  plank,  termed  the  madrier. 
and  the  whole  being  suspended,  or  rather  secured 
against  the  gate  to  be  forced— But  thou  oiindest  me 
not  7" 

"  How  can  I,  Sir  Henry,"  she  said.  '*  within  reach 
of  such  a  thing  as  you  speak  of  7— O  Lord  1 1  shall  gp 
mad  with  very  terror— we  shall  be  crushed— Uowa 
up— in  a  few  minutes!" 

"  We  are  secure  from  the  explosion,*'  refiHud  the 
knight,  gravely,  "  which  will  operate  chiefly  in  a  for- 
ward direction  into  the  middle  of  the  chamber;  and 
fyom  any  fragments  that  may  fly  laterally,  ws  ars 
sufUcienlly  secured  by  this  deep  embnsure. 

"  But  they  will  slay  us  when  they  enter,**  nid 
Phoebe. 

"  They  will  give  thee  fair  quarter,  wench,'*  said  Sir 
Henry ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  bestow  a  brace  of  balls  on 
that  rogue  engineer,  it  is  because  I  would  not  incor 
the  penalty  inflictul  by  martial  law,  whfch  condemns 
to  the  edge  of  the  sword  all  persons  who  attempt  to 
defend  an  untenable  post.  Not  that  I  think  ibo 
rigour  of  the  law  could  reach  Dame  Jellifot  or  thy* 
self,  Phccbe,  considering  that  you  carry  no  arms.  If 
Alice  had  been  here  she  might  indeed  have  done  some- 
what, for  she  can  use  a  birding-piece." 

Phoebe  might  have  appeals  to  her  own  deeds  of 
that  day,  as  more  allied  to  feats  of  inelU  and  battle, 
than  any  which  her  young  lady  ever  acted;  hot  sfas 
was  in  an  agony  of  inexpressible  terror,  expecting,  from 
the  knighrs  account  of  the  petard,  some  dreadful 
catastrophe,  of  what  nature  she  did  not  justly  unido^ 
stand,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  communication  on 
the  subject. 

"They  are  strangely  awkward  at  it,"  said  Sir 
Henry;  "little  Boutirlm  would  have  blown  thehooss 
up  before  now.— Ah !  he  is  a  felk)w  would  take  the 
earth  like  a  rabbit— if  he  had  been  here,  never  may  I 
stir  but  he  would  have  countermined  them  ere  now, 
and 

'  Til  iport  to  have  the  aBfisier 

Boiit  with  fill  own  petard.* 

as  our  immortal  Shaksp'iare  has  it" 

"  Oh  Lord,  the  poor  mad  old  gentleman,"  thought 
Phoebe— "Oh,  sir,  had  yon  not  better  leave  alons 
playbooks,  and  think  of  your  end  7"  uttered  she  aJ.aA 
lA  sheer  terror  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

"  If  1  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to, that  many  days 
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Anoe,"  answered  (be  knight,  "I  had  not  now  met 

thia  hour  with  a  free  bosom. 

*  As  ffentle  n>d  u  jocund  mm  to  rest, 

Go  I  to  deaUi— truth  hath  a  qurat  breast*  " 

As  he  spoke,  a  broad  glare  of  light  flashed  from 
without  through  the  windows  of  the  halL  and  be- 
twixt the  strung  iron  stanchions  with  which  they 
were  secured— a  broad  discoloured  light  it  was,  whicti 
shed  a  red  and  dusky  illumination  on  the  old  armour 
and  weapons,  as  if  it  had  been  the  reflectionof  a  con- 
flagration., Phoebe  screamed  aloud,  and,  forgetful  of 
reverence  in  the  moment  of  passion,  duns  close  to 
the  knight's  cloak  and  arm,  while  Dame  Jelhcot,  from 
her  sohtary  niche,  having  the  use  of  her  eyes,  though 
bereft  of  her  hearinc,  yelled  like  an  owl  when  the 
moon  breaks.»ut  snadenlv. 

"Takeoare,  good  Phceoe,"  said  the  knight;  "you 
will  prevent  my  usinji:  my  weapon  if  you  hang  upon 
me  thus.— The  ounghng  fools  cannot  fix  their  petard 
without  the  use  of  torches !  Now  let  me  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  interval.— Remember  what  1  toki 
thee,  and  how  to  put  off  time." 

"Oh,  I<.ord— ay,  sir,", said  Phmbe,  "I  will  say  any 
thing.  Oh,  Lord,  that  it  were  but  over!— Ah  i  ahl" 
—(two  prolonged  screams)— ^i  I  hear  something  hiss- 
ing like  a  serpen l" 

^^  It  is  the  fusee,  as  we  martialists  call  it"  renliod 
the  knight ;  "  that  is,  Phcebe,  the  match  which  nres 
the  petard,  and  which  is  longer  or  shorter  according 
to  the  distance" 

Here  the  knight's  discourse  was  cut  short  by  a 
dreadful  explosion,  which,  as  he  had  foretold,  shat- 
tered the  door,  strong  as  it  was,  to  pieces,  and  brought 
down  the  glass  clattering  from  the  windows,  with  all 
the  painted  heroes,  and^  heroines  who  had  been  re- 
corded on  that  fragile  place  of  memory  for  centuries. 
The  women  shrieked  incessantly,  and  were  answered 
by  the  bellowing  of  Bevis,  though  shut  up  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scend  of  action.  The  knight,  shaking 
Phoebe  from  him  with  difficulty,  advanced  into  the 
hall  to  meet  those  who  rushed  in,  with  torches  lighted, 
and  weapons  prepared. 

"Death  to  all  who  resist— life  to  those  who  surren- 
der!" exclaimed  Cromwell^  stamping  with  his  foot. 
**  Who  commands  this  garrison  ?" 

**  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,"  answered  the  old 
knight,  stepping  forward ; "  who,  having  no  other  gar- 
rison than  two  weak  women,  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  what  he  would  willingly  have  resisted." 

"  Disarm  the  inveterate  and  malignant  rebel,"  cried 
Oliver.  "  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  sir,  to  detain  me  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  house  which  you  had  no  force  to 
defend  ?  Wearest  thou  so  white  a  oeard,  and  knowest 
thou  not,  that  to  refuse  surrendering  an  indefensible 
post,  by  the  martial  law,  deserves  hanging  1" 

"My  beard  and  I,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  nave  settled 
that  matter  between  us,-and  agree  right  cordially.  It 
is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged,  like  honest 
men.  than  to  give'  up  our  trust  like  cowards  and  trai* 
tors.*' 

**Ha!  8ay*st  thoul"  said  Cromwell}  "thou  hast 
powerful  motives,  I  doubt  not,  for  running  thy  head 
into  a  noose.  Bui  I  will  speak  with  thee  oy  and  by. 
—Ho !  Pearson,  Gilbert  Pearson,  lake  this  scroll- 
Take  the  elder  woman  with  thee— Let  her  guide  you 
to  the  various  places  therein  mentioned— Search 
every  room  therein  set  down,  and  arrest,  or  slay  upon 
the  slightest  resistance,  whomsoever  you  find  there. 
Then  note  those  places  marked  as  commanding  points 
for  cutting  off  intercourse  through  the  mansion— the 
landing-places  of  the  great  staircase,  the  great  gal- 
lery, and  so  forth.  Use  the  women  civilly.  The  plan 
annexed  to  the  scroll  will  point  out  the  posts,  even  if 
she  prove  stupid  or  refractorjr.  Mean  while,  the  cor- 
poral, with  a  party  will  bring*  the  old  man  and  the  /srl 
there  to  some  apartment— the  parlour,  I  think,  called 
Victor  Lee's,  will  do  as  well  as  another.  We  will 
then  be  out  of. this  stifling  smell  of  gunpowder." 

So  saying,  and  without  requiring  any  farther  as- 
sistance or  guidance,  he  walked  towanis  the  apart- 
ment he  had^named.  Sir  Henry  had  his  own  feehnjgs, 
when  he  saw  the  unhesitating  decision  with  which 
(he  General  led  the  way,  and  uhich  seemed  to  inti- 
nate  a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  various 


localities  of  Woodstock  than  was  consiBtent  with  his 
own  present  design,  to  engage  the  Commonwealth 
party  m  a  fruitless  search  through  the  intricacie9  ot 
the  Lodge. 

"  I  will  now  ask  thee  a  few  questions,  old  man,** 
'said  the  General,  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  room; 
"and  I  warn  thee,  that  hope  of  pardon  for  thy  many 
and  persevering  eflbrts  against  the  Commonwealtii, 
can  06  no  otherwise  merited  than  by  the  most  dtnct 
answers  to  the  questions  I  am  about  to  ask." 

Sir  Henry  bowed.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  h« 
felt  his  temper  rising  high,  and  became  afraid  it  might 
be  exhausted  before  the  part  he  had  settled  to  play,  in 
order  to  afford  the  King  time  for  his  escape,  should  bo 
brought  to  an  end. 

"  What  household  have  you  had  here.  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  within  these  few  days— what  guests— what  visit- 
ers 1  We  know  that  your  means  of  housekeeping 
are  not  so  profuse  as  usual,  so  the  catalogue  cannot  be' 
burdensome  tojrour  memorv." 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  knight,  with  unusoal 
command  of  temper ;  "  my  daughter,  and,  laiterlr 
my  son,  have  been  uiy  guests;  and  I  have  had 
diese  fismales,  and  one  Joceline  JoUfTei  to  atteod 
upen  us." 

"I  do  not  ask  aAer  the  regular  members  of  yoar 
household,  but  after  those  who  have  been  withjn  yoor 
gates,  either  as  guests,  or  as  malignant  fugidves  taking 
shelter?" 

"  There  may  have  been  more  of  both  kinds,  sir,  than 
I.  if  it  please  your  valour,  am  able  to  answer  for,"  re- 
plied the  knight.— "I  remember  my  kinsman  Eversid 
was  here  one  morning— Also,  I  bethink  me,  a  follower 
of  hisy  called  Wildrake." 

"  Did  you  not  also  receive  a  young  cavalier,  called 
LouisOamegey?"  said  Cromwell. 

"  I  remember  no  such  name,  were  I  to  hang  for  it»" 
said  the  knight 

"  K^eguy,  or  some  such  word."  said  the  Genenl; 
"  we  will  not  quarrel  for  a  sound." 

"A  Scotch ladj  called  Louis  Kerneguy,  was  a  gmst 
of  iiiine,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "  and  left  me  this  morning 
for  Dorsetshire." 

"  So  late !"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  stamping  with  bia 
foot—"  How  fate  contrives  to  baffle  us^  even  when  she 
seems  most  favourable !— What  direction  did  he  tak^ 
old  man  7"  continued  Cromwell—"  what  horse  did  he 
ride— who  went  with  him?" 

"My  son  went  with  him,"  replied  the  knight;  "he 
brought  him  here  as  the  son  of  a  Scottish  lord.— I 
pray  you,  sir,  to  be  finished  with  these  questions  i  Sot 
although  I  owe  thee,  as  Will  Shakspeaie  says, 
*  RMpeet  for  thy  treat  plaoe,  and  let  the  daril 
Be  MowtiDHM  hoDonr'd  for  hie  bunitoff  tliroiw^'— 

yet  I  feel  my  patience  wearinj;  thin." 

Cromwell  here  whispered  to  the  corporal  who  ia 
turn  uttered  orders  to  two  soldiers,  who  I^ft  the  room. 
"Place  the  knight  aside;  we  will  now  examine  the 
servant  damsel,"  said  the  General— "  Dost  thoa 
know,"  said  he  to  Phosbe,  "  of  the  ppesenoe  of  one 
Louis  Kerneguy,  calling  himself  a  Scotch  pafse,  who 
came  here  a  few  days  since?" 

"  Surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  canpot  easily  foraet 
him ;  ana  I  warrant  no,  well-looking  wench  tfiiit 
comes  in  his  way  will  be  like  to  forget  biro  either." 

"Aha,"  said  Cromwell,  "sayst  thou  sol  trulyl  be- 
Ueve  the  womsn  will  prove  the  Iruer  witnee»--Wben 
did  he  leave  this  house  7" 

"Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  not  V' 
said  Phoebe ;  "  I  am  only  glad  to  keo)  out  of  his  way. 
But  if  he  have  actually  jgone  hence,  lam  sure  he  wae 
here  some  two  hours  since,  for  he  crossed  me  in  the' 
lower  passage,  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen." 

"  How  didyou  know  it  was  he  7"  demanded  Cram 

"  By  a  rude  enough  tokop,"  said  PhoBbe.— "La,  sir 
you  do  ask  such  questions  f  she  added,  hanging  down 
her  bead. 

Hamgudgeon  here  mterfered.  taking  upon  himself 
the  freedom  of  a  coadjutor.  **  Verily,"  he  said,  "  if 
what  the  damsel  is  called  to  speak  upon  hath  aught 
unseemly,  1  crave  your  Excellency's  permission  to 
withdraw,  not  dosinng  that  my  nightly  meditatione 
mav  be  disturbed  with  tales  of  such  a  nature." 
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"Nay,  yonr  honour,"  said  Phcsbe,  "I  acorn  the  old 
man's  words,  in  the  way  of  seeraliness  or  unseemli- 
nees  either.  Master  Louis  did  but  snatch  a  kiss,  that 
is  the  truth  of  it,  if  it  must  be  told.*' 

Here  Humgudgeon  groaned  deeply,  while  his  Excel- 
lency avoided  laughing  with  some  difficulty.  "Thou 
hut  given  excellent  tokens  Phcebe,*'  he  said  ;  **  and 
if  they  be  true,  as  I  think  tney  seem  to  be,  thou  shalt 
not  lack  thy  rewaid.~And  here  comes  our  spy  from 
the  subles.^' 

**  There  are  not  the  least  signs,*'  said  the  trooper, 
**  that  horses  hare  been  in  the  stables  for  a  month— 
thero  is  no  litter  in  the  stalls,  no  hay  in  the  racka,  the 
oom-binns  are  empty,  and  the  mangers  are  full  of 
cobwebs."  * 

**Ay,  ay,**  said  the  old  knight,  **I  have  seen  when 
I  kept  twenty  good  horses  in  these  stalls,  with  many 
a  aroom  and  stable-bov  to  attend  them.*' 

^  In  the  mean  while,''  said  Cromwell,  **  then-  present 
state  tells  little  for  the  truth  of  your  own  story,  that 
tilere  were  horses  to-dajy,  on  which  this  Kemeguy  and 
#oar  aon  fled  from  justice." 

**  I  did  not  aay  that  the  horses  were  kept  there^" 
laid  the  kaigh!.  **I  have  horses  and  stables  elso> 
where." 

**Fie,  fie,  for  shame;  for  shame  f*  s«d  the  General ; 
**  and  a  white-bearded  man,  I  ask  it  once  more,  be  a 
fiuss  witness  7" 

**  Faith,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry  Lee,  "  it  is  a  thriving 
Cmde,  and  I  wonder  not  that  you  who  live  on  it  are 
M  severe  in  prosecuting  interlopers.  But  it  is  the 
limes,  and  those  who  rule  the  times,  that  make  gray- 
beards  decdvere." 

"Thou  art  facetious,  friend,  as  well  as  dapng,  in 
tar  malignancy,"  said  Cromwell;  "but  credit  me,  I 
will  cry  quittance  with  you  ere  I  am  done.  Wbere- 
unto  lead  these  doora  T' 

"To  Bedrooms,"  answered  the  kni^t 

"  Bedrooms  I  only  to  bedrooms  T  said  the  Republi- 
can General,  in  a  voice  which  indicated,  such  was 
the  internal  occupation  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  had 
not  flilly  underatood  the  answer. 

"Lord,  sir,"  said  the  knight,  "why  should  you 
make  it  so  strange  1 1  say  these  doore  lead  to  bed- 
rooms—to places  where  honest  men  sleep,  and  rogues 
lie  awake.'*^ 

"Yon  are  running  op  a  farther  account.  Sir 
Henry,"  said  the  General;  "but  we  will  balance  it 
once  and  for  all." 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene,  Cromwell,  what- 
•ever  might  be  the  internal  uncertainty  of  his  mind, 
maintained  the  most  strict  temperance  in  language 
and  manner,  just  as  if  he  had  no  further  interest  m 
what  was  passing,  than  as  a  military  man  employed 
m  dischargmg  the  duty  enjoined  him  oy  his  superiors. 
Bat  the  restraint  upon  his  passion  was  but 
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Tlie  course  of  his  resolution  wqa  hurried  on  tTen 
more  forcibly,  because  no  violence  i3(  e?cpiT«<iion 
tttended  or  announced  its  tnm^tiL  Ho  threw  him- 
•elf  into  a  chair,  with  a  ct>unt<mnnec  thnt  indicated 
lio  indecision  of  mind,  but  a  iJctcrmmciiioii  which 
iwaited  only  the  signal  for  ncuou.  Heao  whtl<i  the 
knight,  as  n  resolved  in  r^^^hing  to  foTeao  iho  pri- 
vileges of  his  rank  and  phec,  sjit  himfl^n'  dovn  in 
Cum,  and  potting  on  his  hat  which  Lay  on.  a  tcihle, 
regarded  the  (General  with  a  calm  took  of  ftiarless 
IMiAerence.  Tlie  soldien  stood  n  round,  some  holding 
Ilie  torehes,  which  illumintiErd  the  apartment  wleIi  a 
hmd  and  sombre  glare  of  li^ht.  tFic  crhrr?  rc^^ring 
Mpon  their  weapons.  Phoebe^  ui.:.  ii. ,-  ii:i:_J_  L! Jed, 
ner  eyes  turned  upwards  till  the  pupils  were  scarce 
vvHbie,  and  every  shade  of  colour  baniahed  from  her 
roddy  cheek,  atood  like  one  in  immediate  apprdien- 
■  tat  mortal  plaarare.  What  art  thoo  in  trath  Y 
Tlw  tonvtitPi  ■moothnew  are  it  da«b  below, 
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sion  of  the  sentence  of  death  being  prononnoed,  and 
instant  execution  commanded. 

Heavy  steps  were  at  last  heard,  and  Pearson  and 
some  of  the  soldiers  returned.  This  seemed  to  be 
what  Ct>mwell  waited  for.  He  started  np,  and 
aaked  hastily,  "  Any  news.  Pearson  7  any  pnsoaen 
—any  malignants  slam  in  ^hy  defence  T* 

"  None,  so  please  your  Excellency,"  answered  tfas 
officer. 

"And  are  thv  aentinets  all  carefully  placed,  as 
Tomkins*'  scroll  gave  direction,  and  with  fittinf 
ordere?" 

"With  the  most  dehljente  care,"  said  Pearson. 

"  Art  thou  verv  surei"  said  Cromwell,  jpul'dng  him 
a  little  to  one  aide,  "  that  this  is  all  weO,  and;  daly 
cared  for  7  Bethink  thee,  that  when  we  enj^aae  our- 
selves in  the  private  communications,  all  will  oe  lost 
should  the  party  we  look  for  have  the  means  of  dog- 
ging us  by  an  escape  into  the  more  open  roomai  and 
from  thence  perhaps  into  the  forest." 

"My  Lord  Gtenerel."  answered  Peamon,  *if 
placing  the  guards  on  the  places  pointed  oat  in  tins 
scroll  De  sumcient,  with  the  strictest  orders,  to  stop^ 
and,  if  necessary,  to  stab  or  shoot,  whoever  crosses 
then'  post,  such  ordere  "are  given  to  men  who  w3I  not 
fail  to  execute  them.  If  more  ia  necessary,  your  Sx- 
cellency  has  only  to  speak."  ,   „  ^ 

"No—no—no,  Pearson,"  said  the  General,  "ihea 
hast  done  well.— This  night  over,  and  let  it  end  bat  as 
we  hope,  thy  reward  shall  not  he  awanting.— And 
now  to  busineas.— Sir  Henry  Lee,  undo  mo  the  secret 
spring  of  yonder  picture  of  your  ancestoi^Nay,  span 
yourself  the  trouSle  and  gtmt  of  fiilsehood  or  equivo- 
cation, and,  I  say,  undo  me  that  spring  presently." 

"When  1  acknowledge  you  for  my  roaster,  and 
wear  your  liverv,  I  may  obey  your  oomroanda^''  a&- 
awered  the  knight:  "even  then  I  would  need  nrst  lo 
understand  them.''  ^     .     « 

"  Wench,"  said  Cromvrell,  addressmg  Phcsbe,  "op 
thou  undo  the  spring— you  could  do  it  fast  enoa^i 
when  you  aimed  at  the  gambols  of  the  demona  of 
Woodstock,  and  terrified  even  Mailt  Everard,  who,  I 
jwUred  had  more  sense."  .  „  ,  .  ^.  ..  ^  . 
^^h  Lord,  sir,  what  shall  I  do  r  said  ¥Mbe» 
looking:  to  the  knight;  "they  know  all  aboot  iL 
What  Shall  I  dor,  ^    .  ^    _ 

"For  thy  life,  hold  out  to  the  last,  weodil  Ewr 
minute  is  worth  a  million." 

"Hal  heard  you  that,  Pearson T*  said  Cromwell 
to  the  officer;  then,  atamping  with  hia  foot,  ha 
added,  "  Undo  the  spnng;  or  I  will  else  use  Wvere  and 
wrenching-irons— Or,  ha  I— another  petard  were  wdH 
bestowed— Call  the  engineer!"     .       .   „ 

"Oh  Lord,  sir,"  cried  Phcebe,  ';i  shall  never  five 
another  peter— I  will  .open  the  spring."  ,    _    _ 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Sir  Henry ;  "  it  shall  profit 
them  but  little."  ,    . 

Whether  from  real  agiution,  or  frcni  a  desire  to  saia 
time,  Phoebe  was  some  minutes  ere  she  could  get 
the  roring  to  open ;  it  was  indeed  secured  with  art, 
and  the  machinery  on  which  it  acted  was  concealed 
in  the  frame  of  the  portrait.  The  whole,  when  fas- 
tened, appeared  quite  modooless,  and  betrayed,  as 
when  examined  by  Colonel  Everard,  no  external 
mark  of  its  being  possible  to  remove  it  It  was  now 
withdrawn,  however,  and  showed  a  narrow  recess 
with  steps  which  aacended  on  one  aide  into  the  thick- 
ness of  th^  wall.  Cromwell  was  now  like  a  grey- 
hound slipped  from  the  leash  with  the  prey  in  rail 
view.— "up,"  he  cried,  "Pearson,  thou  art  swifter 
than  I— Up  thou  next.  Corporal"  With  more  agifitr 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  hie  peraon  or 
yeara^  which  were  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Before,  those  with  the  torches  r  he  figl* 
lowed  the  party,  like  an  eager  huntsman  in  the  rear  e€ 
his  hounds,  to  encourage  at  once  and  direct  them,  •• 
they  penetrated  into  the  labyrinth  deacribed  by  Doct  ^ 
Rochedifie  in  the  **  Wooden  of  Woodstock.'* 
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CHAPTER  XX5CIV. 

TI10  Kinff,  therafbre,  for  hii  defenoa 

Aninst  the  furiowi  Queen, 
At  WoodiCuck  buiided  mich  m  bowar, 

A»  never  yet  wm  aeen. 
Mof  t  curiounly  that  bower  wm  built, 

Of  tlone  And  timber  ttronf ; 
An  hundred  and  fifty  doon 

Did  to  thin  bower  belonir  1 
And  they  k>  conoin^y  eontrived. 

With  turainga  round  about. 
That  none  but  with  a  clew  of  thiMd 
'        Could  enter  in  or  out 

JtalM  ff  fWr  Rutmoai. 

Thb  tradition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  his- 
torical  eviflence,  conflmied  the  opinion  that,  there 
existed,  within  the  old  Royal  Lodge  at  Woodstock, 
a  labyrinth,  or  connected  aeries  of  subterranean  pas* 
aages,  built  chiefly  by  Henry  11.,  for  the  security  of 
Jiis  mistress,  Rosamond  Cli^rd,  from  the  jealousy  of 
his  Queen;  the  celebrated  Eleanor.  Doctor  Roche: 
clifTe.  indeed,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  contradiction  with 
which  antiquaries  are  sometimes  seized,  was  bold 
enough  to  dispute  the  alleged  purpose  of  the  perplexed 
maze  of  rooms  and  passages,  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  palace  were  perforated ;  but  the  fact  was 
undeniable,  that  in  raising  the  fabric  some  Norman 
architect  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  the  complicated 
art  which  they  have  often  shown  elsewhere,  iii  creat- 
ing secret  passages,  and  cliambers  of  retreat  and  con- 
cealment.' There  were  stairs,  which  were  ascended 
merely,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  puroose  of  descending 
again— passages,  which,  after  tifrning  and  winding 
for  a  considerable  way,  returned  to  the  place  where 
they  set  out— there  were  trapdoors  and  hatchways, 
panels  andportcullises.  Although  Oliver  was  assisted 


acquainted  with  the. place,  it  was  found  imperfect, 
ano^  moreover,  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  their 
progress  occurred  in  the  shape  of  strong  doors, 
party-walls,  and  iron  gates-— so  that  the  party  blun- 
dered on  in  the  dark,  uncertain  whether  they  were 
not  going  farther  from,  rather  than  approaching,  the 
extremity  of  the  labyrinth.  They  were  oblu^  to 
send  for  mechanics,  with  sledge-hammers  and  other 
instruments,  to  force  one  or  two  of  those  doors, 
which  resisted  all  other  means  of  undoing  them. 
Labouring  along  in  these  dusky  passages,  where, 
from  time  to  time,  they  were  like  to  be  choked  by  the 
dust  which  their  acts  of  violence  excited,  the  soldiers 
were  obliged  to  be  relieved  oftener  than  once,  and  the 
bulky  Corporal  Grace-be-here  himself  puffed  and 
blew  like  a  grampus  that  has  got  into  shoal  water. 
Cromwell  atone  continued,  with  unabated  seal,  to 
push  on  his  researches— to  encourage  the  soldiers,  by 
the  exhortations  which  they  best  understood,  against 
fainting  for  lack  of  faith— and  to  secure,  by  sentinels 
at  proper  places,  possession  of  the  ground  which  they 
had  already  explored.  His  acute  and  observing  eye 
detected  with  a  sneering  smile,  the  cordage  and  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  bed  of  ];)oor  Desborough  had 
been  mverted.  and  several  remains  of  the  various  dis- 

Suses  as  wtn  as  private  modes  of  access,  by  which 
esborough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison,  had  been  previ- 
ously imposed  upon.  He  pointed  them  out  to  Pear- 
son, with  no  fartner  comment  than  was  implied  in  the 
exclamation,  "The  simple  fools!" 

But  his  assistants  began  to  lose  heart  and  be  d^s- 
couniged,  and  required  all  his  spirit  to  raise  theirs. 
Hd  then  called  their  attention  to  voices  which  they 
seemed  to  hear  before  them,  and  urged  these  as  evi- 
dence that  they  were  moving  on  the  track  of  some 
enemy  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  for  the  execution 
of  his  malignant  plots,  had  retreated  into  these  extra- 
ordinary fastnesses. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  became  at  last  downcast 
notwithstanding  all  this  encouragement.  They  spoke 
to  each  other  in  whispersjof  the devilsof  Woodstock, 
who  might  be  all  the  while  decoying  them  forward  to 
a  room  said  to  exist  in  the  Palace,  where  the  floor, 
revolving  on  an  axis,  precipitated  (nose  who  entered 
into  a  bottomless  abyss.  Humgudgeon  hinted,  that 
he  had  consulted  the  Scripture  that  morning  by  way 
uf  lot,  and  his  fortune  hud  been  to  alight  on  the  pas-* 


sage,  "Kutychus  fell  down  from  the  'aiiid  loft"  Tbt 
energv  and  authority  of  Cromwell,  however,  and  th« 
refreshment  of  some  food  and  strong  waters,  reoon* 
ciled  them  to  pursuing  their  task. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  their  unwearied  exertioniL 
morning  dawned  on  the  search  before  they  had 
reached  Doctor  RocheclifTe's  sitting  apartment,  into 
which,  after  all,  thev  obtained  entrance  by  0  mode 
much  more  difficult  than  that  which  the  Doctor 
himself  employed.  But  here  their  ingenuity  was 
long  at  fault.  From  the  miscellaneous  articles  that 
were  strewed  around,  and  the  preparations  made 
for  food  and  lodging  it  seemea  they  had  gained 
the  very  citadel  of  the  labyrinth  ;  but  tnoug;b  various 
passages  opened  from  it,  thev  all  temunated  ill 
places  with  which  thev  were  already  acquainted,  or 
communicated  with  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
where  their  own  sentinels  assured  them  none  had 
passed.  Cromwell  remained  long  in  deep  uncertain-  ^ 
ty.  Mean  time  he  directed  Pearson  to  take  charas 
of  the  ciphers  ami  more  important  papers  whicn 
lay  on  the  table.  ^'Though  there  is  little  there,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  have  not  already  known,  by  means  ol 
Trusty  Tomkins— Honest  Joseph— for  an  artful  and 
thorough-paced  agent,  the  like  of  thee  is  not  left  in 
England.'*^ 

After  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  he  sound- 
ed with  the  pommel  of  his  sword  almost  every  stone 
in  the  building,  and  every  plank  on  the  floor,  the 
General  gave  orders  to  bring  the  old  knight  and  Doc- 
tor Rochecliffe  to  the  spot,  trusting  that  he  might 
work  out  of  them  some  explanation  of  the  secrets  of 
this  apartment 

"  So  please  your  Excellency,  to  let  me  to  deal  with 
them,''  said  Pearson,  who  was  a  true  soldier  of  for^ 
tun&  and  had  been  a  bucanier  in  the  West  Indies.  '*I 
think  that,  by  a  whipcord  twitched  tight  round  their 
forehead,  ana  twisted  about  with  a  pistol-but,  J  could 
make  either  the  truth  start  from  their  lip^  or  the  eyes 
fix>ra  their  head." 

"  Out  upon  the&  Pearson !"  said  Cromwell,  with 
abhorrence:  "  we  have*  no  warrant  for  such  cruelty* 
neither  as  Englishmen  nor  Christians.  We  may  slay 
malignanta  as  we  crush  noxious  anUnals,  but  to  tor- 
ture them  is  a  deadly  sin ;  for  it  is  written,  'He  mads 
them  to  be  pitied  of^  those  who  carried  them  captive.'' 
Nay,  I  recall  the  order  even  for  their  exammation, 
trusting  that  wisdom  will  be  granted  as  without  it,  to 
discover  their  most  secret  devices.** 

There  was  a  pause  accordingly,  during  which  aa 
idea  seized  upon  Cromwell's  una^ation— "  Brio|S 
me  hither,"  he  said,  "  yonder  stool  r  end  placing  it 
beneath  one  of  the  windows,  of  which  there  were  two 
so  high  m  the  wall  as  not  to  be  accessible  from  the 
floorfhe  clambered  up  into  the  entrance  of  the  window, 
which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  correspondingwilli 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  "  Come  up  hither,  Pear- 
son," said  the  Greneral ;  "  but  ere  thou  comest,  double 
the  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  turret  called  Love's  Lad- 
der, and  bid  them  bring  up  the  other  petard— So  now. 
come  thou  hither." 

The  inferior  ofiicer,  however  brave  in, the  field,  wau 
one  of  those  whom  a  great  height  strikes  with  ^- 
diness  and  sickness.  He  shrunk  back  from  the  view 
of  the  precipice,  on  the  verge  of  which  Cromwell  waa 
standing  with  complete  indifTerence,  till  the  General, 
catching  the  hand  of  his  follower,  pulled  him  forwanl 
asfar  as  he  would  advance.  "  I  think."  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "  I  have  found  the  clew,  but  by  this  light  it  is  no 
easy  one  I  See  you,  we  stand  in  the  portal  near  the 
top  of  Rosamond's  Tower ;  and  V9n  turret  which  rises 
opposite  to  our  feet,  is  that  which  is  called  Love's 
Ladder,  from  which  the  drawbridge  reached  that  ad- 
mitted the  profligate  Norman  tyrant  to  the  bower  oC 
his  mistress." 

"  True,  my  lord,  bui  the  drawbridge  is  goiir  '*  sai|l 
Pearson. 

"Ay,  Pearson,"  replied  the  General ;  "  but  an  active 
man  might  spring  from  the  spot  we  stand  upon  to  the 
battlements  of  yonder  turret." 

"I  do  not  think  fo,  my  lord,"  said  Pearson. 

"What!"  said  Cromwell?  ^' not  if  the  avenger  of 
blood  were  behind  you,  with  his  slaughter* weapon  ia 
his  hand  1" 
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**The  fear  of  instant  death  might  do  much,"  an- 
swered Pearson;  "hut  when  I  look  at  that  sheer 
depth  on  either  aide,  and  at  the  empty  chasm  be- 
tween us  and  yonder  lurrei,  which  is,  I  warrant  you, 
twelve  feet  distant,  I  confess  the  truth,  nothing 
short  of  the  most  imminent  danger  should  induce  me 
to  try.  Pah— the  thought  makes  my  head  grow 
giddy !— I  tremble  to  see  your  Highness  stand  there, 
balancmg  y;our8elf  as  if  you  meditated  a  spring  into 
the  empty  air.  I  repeat,  I  would  scarce  stand  so  near 
the  venre  as  does  your  Highness,  for  th^  rescue  of 
my  life.^* 

^*Ah,  base  and  degenerate  spirit!"  said  the  Gene- 
ra]: *'soul  of  mud  and  clay,  wouldst  thou  not  do  it, 
ana  much  more,  for  the  possession  of  empire !— that 
is,  peradventure,"  continued  he.  changing  nis  tone  as 
one  who  has  said  too  much,  "shouldst  thou  be  called 
on  to  do  this,  that  thereby  becoming  a  great  man  in 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  thou  mightest  redeem  the  captivity 
of  Jerusalem— ay,  and  it  may  be,  work  some  great 
work  for  the  afflicted  people  of  this  land  ?"  • 

*•  Four  Highness  may  feel  such  calls,"  said  the  offi- 
cer:  *'  but  they  are  not  for  poor  Gilbert  Pearson,  your 
faithful  follower.  You  made  a  jest  of  me  yesterday, 
when  I  tried  to  speak  your  language ;  and  I  am  no 
more  able  to  fulfil  your  designs,  than  to  use  your 
mode  of  speech." 

"  But,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  "  thou  hast  thrice, 
yea,  four  timesL  called  me  your  Highness." 

"Did  I,  my  lord  t  I  was  not  sensible  of  it  I  crave 
your  pardon,'*'  said  the  officer. 

**  Nay,"  said  Oliver,  "  there  was  no  offence.  I  do 
indeed  stand  hi^h,  ana  I  may  perchance  stand  higher 
—though,  alas,  it  were  fitter  for  a  simple  soul  like  me 
to  return  to  my  plough  and  my  husbandry.  Never- 
theless, I  will  not  wrestle  against  the  supreme  will, 
■hould  .1  be  called  on  to  do  yet  more  in  that  worthy 
cause.  For  surely  he  who  hath  been  to  our  British 
Israel  as  a  shield  of  help,  and  a  sword  of  excellency, 
making  her  enemies  be  found  liars  unto  her,  will  not 
fiive  over  the  flock  to  those  foolish  sh^hcrds  of 
Westminster,  who  shear  the  sheep  and  teed  them 
not,  and  who  are  in  very  deed  hirelings,  not  shep- 
herds." 

**I  trust  to  see  your  Lordship  quoit  them  all  down 
•taira,"  answered  Pearson.  "  But  may  I  ask  why  we 
pursue  this  discourse  even  now,  until  we  have  secured 
the  common  enemy?" 

"I  will  tarry  no  jot' of  time"— said  the  General; 
** fence  the  communication  of  love's  Ladder,  as  it  is 
called,  below,  as  I  take  it  for  almost  certain,  that  the 

8 arty  whom  we  have  driven  from  fastneas  tu  fastness 
uring  the  night,  has  at  length  sprung  to  the  top  of 
«onder  battlements  from  the  place  where  we  now 
tand.  Finding  the  turret  is  guarded  below,  the  place 
h^  has  chosen  for  his  security  will  prove  a  rat-trap, 
fiom  whence  there  is  no  retumim;." , 

"There  is  a  cask  of  gunpowder  in  this  cabinet," 
•aid  Pearson {  "were  it  not  better,  my  lord,  to  mine 
the  tower,  if  he  will  not  render  himself,  and  send  the 
whole  turret  with  its  contents  one  hundred  feet  inio 
the  air  r 

•*  Ah,  silly  man,"  said  Cromwell,  striking  him  fa- 
miliariy  on  the  shoulder,  "if  thou  hadst  done  this 
without  telling  me,  it  had  been  good  service.  But  we 
will  first  summon  the  turret,  and  then  think  whether 
the  petard  will  serve  our  turn— it  is  but  mining  at  last. 
— ^Blow  a  summons  there,  down  below." 

The  trumpets  rang  at  his  bidding,  till  the  old  walls 
echoed  from  every  recess  and  vaulted  archway.  Crom^ 
well,  as  if  he  cared  not  to  look  upon  the  person  whom 
he  expected  to  appear,  drew  back,  like  a  necromancer 
afraid  of  'iie  spectre  which  he  has  evoked. 

**  He  has  come  to  the  battlement,"  said  Pearson  to 
his  General. 

**In  what  dress  or  appearance!"  answered  Crom- 
well from  within  the  chamber. 

**  A  gray  riding-suit,  passmented  with  silver,  russet 
walking-boots,  a  cut  band,  a*  jgray  hat  and  plume, 
black  hair." 

"It  is  he  it  is  he !"  said  Cromwell;  "  and  another 
crowning  mercy  ia  vouchsafed !" 

B  *8n  time.  Pearson  and  young  Lee  exchanged  de- 
ianoe  from  their  respective  posts. 


"Surrender,"  said  the  fonner,  *'or  we  blow  fot 
up  in  your  fastness." 

"lam  come  of  too  high  a  race  to  surrender  to  re- 
bels," aaid  Albert,  assuming  tlie  air  with  which,  ia 
such  a  condition,  a  king  might  have  spoken. 

"  I  bear  you  to  witness,"  cried  Cromwell,  exultineb, 
"he  hath  refused  quarter.  Of  a  surety,  his  blood  be 
on  his  head.— One  of  you  brinj?  down  the  barrel  of 
powder.  As  he  loves  to  soar  high,  we  will  add  what 
can  be  taken  from  the  soldiers'  bandoleers. — Coom 
with  me,  Pearson ;  thou  understandest  this  |?ear.- 
CoTporai  Gh^ce-be-here,  stand  thou  fast  on  the  plat 
fdrm  of  the  window,  where  Captain  Pearson  and  i 
stood  but  even  now,  and  bend  the  point  of  thy  pani 
san  againat  any  who  shall  attempt  to  pass.  tImc 
art  as  strong  as  a  bull ;  and  I  will  back  tliee  agaiaa 
despair  itself." 

"But,"  said  the  corporal,  mounting  reluciantlf. 
"  the  place  is  as  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple;  and  it  it 
written,  that  Euiychus  fell  down  from  the  third  k>fi 
and  was  taken  up  dead.'** 

"  Because  he  slept  upon  his  post,"  answered  Croro- 
well  readily.  "  Beware  thou  of  carelessness,  and  thus 
thy  feet  shall  be  kept  from  stumbling.— You  four  sol- 
diers,  remain  here  to  support  the  corporal,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  you,  as  well  as  the  corporal,  wIU  draw 
into  the  vaulted  passage  the  minute  the  trumpets 
sound  a  ralreat.  It  is  as  strong  as  a  casemati; 
and  you  may  lie  there  safe  from  the  efllects  of  the 
mine.  Thou,  Zenibbabel  Robins,  I  know,  wui  be 
their  Iance-prisade.V« 

Robins  bowed,  and  the  General  departed  to  jom 
those  who  were  without 

As  he  reached  the  doer  of  the  hall,  the  petard  was 
heard  to  explode,  and  he  saw  that  it  had  succeeded i 
for  the  soldiere  rushed,  brandishing  their  swwds  and 
pistols,  in  at  the  postern  of  the  turret,  whose  ^te  had 
been  successfully  forced.  A  thrill  of  exultation,  but 
not  unmingled  with  horror,  shot  across  the  veias  of 
the  ambitious  soldier. 

" Now—now r*  he  cried;  "they  are  dealing  with 
himl" 

His  expectations  were  deceived.  Pearson  and  tho 
others  returned  disappointed,  and  reported  they  had 
been  siopt  by  a  strong  trapdoor  of  grated  iron,  extended 
over  the  narrow  stair ;  and  they  could  see  there  was 
an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind  some  ten  feet  higher. 
To  remove  it  by  force,  while  a  desperate  and  well- 
armed  man  had  the  advantage  of  the  steps  abov» 
them,  might  cost  many  lives.  "Which,  lack -a-day," 
snid  the  General,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  be  tender  oC 
What  dost  thou  advise  Gilbert  Pearson?" 

"We  must  use  powder,  my  lord,"  answered  Pear- 
son, who  saw  his  master  was  too  modest  torc^enreto 
himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  proceeding— *' There 
may  be  a  chamber  easily  and  conveniently  formed 
under  the  foot  of  the  stair.  We  hr.ve  a  sausage,  by 
good  luck,  to  form  the  train— and  so*' 

"  Ah  !"  said  Cromwell,  "  I  know  thou  canst  manage 
such  /^ear  well— But,  Gilbert,  I  go  to  visit  the  posts, 
and  give  them  orders  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance  when 
the  retreat  is  sounded.  Vou  will  allow  them  fivs 
minutes  for  this  purpose." 

"  Three  is  enough  for  anv  knave  of  them  all,"  said 
Pesrson.  "They  will  be  fame  indeed,  that  rmuin 
more  on  such  a  service— 1  ask  but  one,  though  I  firt 
the  train  myself." 

"  Take  heed,"  said  Cromwell,  "  that  the  poor  sou 
be  listened  to,  if  he  asks  quarter.  It  may  be,  he  may 
repent  him  of  his  hanlheartcdness,  and  call  tot 
mercy." 

"And  mercy  he  shall  have"— answered  Pearson 
"provided  he  calls  loud  enough  to  make  me  hear  him 
for  the  explosion  of  that  damned  petard  has  made  na 
as  deaf  as  the  deviPs  dam." 

"  Hush,  Gilbert,  hush  1"  said  Cromwell ;  "yoa  of- 
fend in  vour  language." 

"Zooks,  sir,  I  must  speak  either  in  your  way,  oria 
my  own,"  said  Pearson,  "unless  I  am  to  be  dumb  as 
well  as  deaf!  Away  with  you,  my  lord,  to  visit  the 
posts  ^  and  yon  will  presendy  hear  me  make  i 
noise  in  the  worid." 

• " Lanco-prinade."  or " lanoobriMde.**  «  privats 
\t>  a  himUI  eommaod-a  surl  of  teinpuraf  j  cuiponL 
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Cromwell  bmiled  gently  at  his  aid-de-camp's  petu- 
lance, patted  him  on  fhe  shoulder,  and  calli<l  him  a 
luad  fellow,  walked  a  little  way,  then  turned  back  to 
whisper,  "  What  thou  dost,  do  quickly  ;'*  then  returned 
•gain  towards  the  outer  circle  of  guards,  turnini;  his 
head  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that 
the  corporal,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  duty,  still 
Jiept  guard  with  his  advanced  weapon  upon  the  terrific 
chasm  between  Rosamond's  Tower  and  the  cor- 
responding rnrret.  Seeing  him  standing  on  his  post, 
fhe  General  mutt(:red  between  his  mustaches,  "The 
fellow  hath  the  stiength  and  courage  of  a  bear:  and 
Sronder  is  a  post  where  one  shall  do  more  to  keep  back, 
chan.a  hundred  in  making  way."  He  casta  last  look 
on  the  gigantic  figure,  who  stood  in  that  airy  position, 
like  some  Gothic  statue,  the  weapon  haff  levelled 
against  the  oppoifiiie  turret,  with  the  but  rested  against 
his  right  foot  Dis  steel  cap  and  bnmished  corselet  glit- 
tering in  the  rising  sun. 

Cromwell  then  passtd  on  to  give  the  necessary  or- 
ders, that  such  sentinels  as  might  be  endangered  at 
their  present  posts  by  the  effect  of  the  mine,  should 
withdraw  at  tiie  sound  of  the  tni mpet  to  the  places 
which  he  pointed  oat  to  ibem.  Never,  on  any  occa- 
non  of  his  life,  did  he  display  mors  calmness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  He  was  kind.  nay.  facetbus  with  the 
aoldiere,  who  adored  him ;  and  yet  he  resembled  a  vol- 
cano before  the  eniptk>n  commences-^il  peaceful  pnd 
quiet  without,  while  a  hundred  contradictory  pasaiona 
were  raging  in  his  bosom. 

Corporal  Rumgudgeon,  mean  while,  remained  steady 
upon  his  post;  yet,'tliough  at  determined  a  soldier  as 
ever  fought  amonff  the  redoubled  regiment  of  Iron- 
sides, and  possessed  of  no  small  share  of  that  exalted 
fiuiaticism  which  lent  so  keen  an  edge  to  the  natural 
courage  of  those  stem  religionists,  the  veteran  felt  his 
present  siiuatk>n  to  be  highly  uncomfortable.  Within 
a  pikers  length  of  him  arose  a  turret,  which  was  about 
to  be  dispersed  in  massive  fragments  through  the  air; 
and  he  felt  small  confidence  in  the  length  of  time 
which  might  be  allowed  for  his  escape  from  such  a 
dangerous  vicinity.  The  dutv  of  constant  vigilance 
upon  his  post,  was  partly  divided  by  this  natural  feel- 
ing, which  induced  nim  from  time  to  time  to  bend  his 
eyea  on  the  miners  bek)w,  instead  of  keeping  them  ri- 
veted on  the  opposite  turret. 

At  length  the  interest  of  the  scene  arose  to  the  utter- 
mosL  After  entering  |ind  returning  from  the  turret, 
and  coming  out  again  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  about  twenty  minutes  Pearaon  issued,,  as  it  might 
be  supposed,  for  the  last  time,  carrying  in  his  hand, 
and  uncoiling,  as  be  went  along,  the  sauBagc,  or  linen 
bag,  (so  called  from  its  appearance,)  which,  strongly 
■ewed  together,  and  crammed  with  gunpowder,  was 
to  sierve  as  a  train  betwixt  the  mine  to  be  sprung,  and 
the  point  occupied  by  the  enginfer  who  was  to  give 
fir&  He  was  m  the  act  of  finally  adjusting  it,  when 
the  attention  of  the  corporal  on  the  tower  became 
irrreaistibly  and  exclusively  riveted  upon  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  explosion..  But  while  ne  watched  the 
aide-de-camp  drawing  his  pistol  to  give  fire^  and  the 
trumpeter  handling  his  instrument,  as  waiting  the 
order  to  sound  the  retreat,  fate  rushed  on  the  unhappy 
sentinel  in  a  way  he  least  expected. 

Young,  active,  bold,  and  completely  possessed  of 
his  presence  of  mind,  Albert  Lee,  who  nod  been  from 
the  loopholes  a  watchful  observer  of  every  measure 
which  bad  been  taken  by  his  besiegers,  bad  resolved 
to  make  one  desperate  effort  for  self-preservation.— 
While  the  head  of  the  sentinel  on  the  opposite  platform 
was  turned  from  him,  and  bent  rather  do  wnwardsi  he 
suddenly  rorung  across  the  chasm,  though  the  space 
on  which  he  lighted  was  scarce  wide  enough  for  two 
persons,  threw  the  surprised  soldier  from  the  precari- 
ous stand,  andjumped  himself  down  into  his  chamber. 
The  gigantic  trooper  went  sheer  down  twenty  feet, 
struck  againstaprojscting  battlemcnt,which  launched 
the  wretched  man  outwards,  and  then  fell  on  the  earth 
with  such  tremendous  force,  that  the  head,  which  first 
touched  the  ground,  dinted  a  hole  in  the  soil  of  six 
inches  in  deptn,  and  was  crushed  like  an  eggshell.— 
Scarce  knowing  what  had  happened,  yet  startled  and 
confounded  at  the  descent  of  this  heavy  body,  which 
fiaU  at  no  great  distam^  from  him,  Pearson  soapt  his 


pistol  at  the  train,  no  previous  warning  given ;  t'le 
powder  caught,  and  the  mine  exploded.  H'd it  bc-.'n 
strongly  charged  with  powder,  many  of  those  without 
might  have  suffered,  but  the  explosion  was  only 
powerful  enouffh  to  blow  out,  in  a  lateral  direction,  a 

Kart  of  the  wall  juli  above  the  foundation,  sufficient, 
owever,  to  destroy  the  equipoise  of  the  building. — 
Then  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke,  which  began  gradually 
to  encircle  the  turret  like  a  shroud,  arising  slowly  from 
its  base  to  its  summit,  it  was  seen  to  stag&jer  and 
shake,  by  all  who  had  courage  to  look  steadily  at  a 
sight  so  dreadful.  Slowly,  at  first,  the.building  inclined 
outwards,  then  rashed  precipitately  to  ite  base,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  in  huge  fragments,  the  strength  of 
its  resistance  showing  the  excellence  of  the  mason- 
work.  The  engineer,  so  soon  as  he  had  fired  the  train, 
fled  in  such  alarm  that  he  well  nigh  ran  against  his 
General,  who  was  advancing  towitrds  him,  while  a 
huge  stone  from  the  summit  of  the  building,  flying 
farther  than  thereat,  lighted  within  a  yard  of  them. 

''Thou  hast  been  over  hasty,  Pearson,"  said  Crom- 
well, with  the  greatest  composure  possible— "hath  no 
one  fallen  in  that  same  tower  of  Siloo  V* 

"  Some  one  fell,"  said  Pearson,  still  in  great  agitfr' 
tion,  "and  yonder  lies  his  body  half-buried  in  the 
rubbish." 

With  a  quick  and  resolute  step,Crom  well  approached 
the  spot,  and  exclaimed,  "Pearson,  thou  hast  ruined 
me— the  young  man  haih  escaped.— This  is  our  own 
sentinel— plague  on  the  idiot ! .  Let  him  rot  beneath 
the  ruins  which  crushed  him  I" 

A  cry  now  resounded  from  the  platform  of  Rosa- 
mond*8  Tower,  which  appeared  yet  taller  than  for- 
merly, deprived  of  the  neighbouring;  turret,  wl  ich 
emulated,  though  it  did  not  attain  to  its  height.  '  A 
prisoner,  noble  General— a  prisoner— the  fox  wtiom 
we  have  chased  all  night  is  now  in  the  snare— the 
Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  his  ser- 
vants." 

"  Look  you  keep  him  in  safe  cuatody,"  exclaimed 
Cromwell,  "and  bring  him  presently  down  to  the 
apartment  from  which  the  secret  passages  have  their 
principal  entrance." 

"  Tour  Excellency  shall  be  obeyed." 

The  proceedings  of  Albert  Lee,  to  which  these  ex> 
clamations  celated,  had  been  unfortunate.  He  had 
dashed  from  the  platform,  as  we  have  related,  the  gi- 
gantic strength  of  the  soldier  opposed  to  him,  and 
had  instantly  jumped  down  into  Kochecliffe  s  cham- 
ber But  the  soldiera  stationed  there  threw  them- 
selves upon  him,  and  after  a  slru^le,  which  was 
hopelessly  maintained  against  such  advantage  ot 
numbers  had  thrown  the  young  cavalier  to  the 
ground,  two  of  them,  drawn  down  by  his  strenuous 
exertwns,  falling  across  him.  At  the  same  mpment 
a  sharp  .and  severe  report  was  heard,  which,  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  shook  all 
around  them,  till  the  strong  and  solid  tower  tottered 
like  the  mast  of  a  stately  vessel  when  about  to  part 
by  the  board.  In  a  few  seconds,  this  was  followed 
by  another  sullen  sound,  at  first  low  and  deep,  but 
augmenting  like  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  as  itdesccnda 
reeling,  bellowing,  and  rushing,  as  if  to  astound  both 
heaven  and  earth.  So  awful,  indeed,  was  the  sound 
of  the  neighbouring  tower  as  it  fell  that  both  the 
captive,  and  those  who  stniggled  with  him,  contmu 
ed  for  a  minute  or  two  passive  in  each  others  grasp. 

Albert  was  the  first  who  recovered  consciousness 
and  activity.  He  shook  off  those  who  lay  above 
him,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  gem  his  teetj  in 
which  he  partly  succeeded.  But  as  he  had  to  deal 
with  men  accustomed  to  every  species  of  danger, 
and  whose  energies  were  recovered  iiearly  as  soon  as 
his  own,  he  was  completely  secured,  and  his  aims 
held  down.  Loyal  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  re- 
solved to  sustain  to  the  last  the  character  which  ha 
had  assumed,  he  exclaimed,  as.his  stni&gles  were 
finally  overpowered,  "Rebel  villains!  would  you  slay 
your  king?  ..      .  ,         .  ,  , 

"  Ha,  heard  you  thtrt !"  cried  one  of  the  soldiera 
to  ihe  lance-priaade,  who  commanded  the  party. 
"  Shall  I  not  strike  this  son  of  a  wicked  father  under 
the  fifth  rib,  even  af»  the  tyrant  of  Moab  was  «rni:tcu 
by  Ehud  with  a  dagger  oi  a  cubit's  length  V 
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But  Robins  answered,  **  Be  it  far  ftt>m  us,  Merciful 
Strickalthrovr,  to  slay  in  cold  blood,  the  captive  of 
our  bow  and  of  our  spear.  Methinks,  since"  the 
storm  of  Tredagh*  we  have  shed  enough  of  blood- 
therefore,  on  your  lives  do  him  no  evil ;  out  take  from 
him  his  arms,  and  let  us  brina  him  before  the  chosen 
Instrument  even  our  General,  that  he  n^ay  do  with 
him  what  is  meet  in  his  eyes.* 

By  this  time  the  soldier,  whose  exultation  had 
made  him  the  first  to  communinate  the  intelligence 
from  the  battlements  to  Cromwell,  returned,  and 
brought  commands  corresponding  to  the  orders  of 
their  temporary  officer :  and  Albert  Lee,  disarmed  and 
bound,  was  conducted  as  a  captive  into  the  apart- 
ment which  derived  its  name  from  the  victories  of  his 
ancestor,  and  placed  in  the  presence  of  General 
Cromwell.  .        ...       .  ,^.  »    .    •. 

Runninjg  over  in  his  mind  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Charles,  till  the  seige, 
if  it  may  be  termed  so,  had  terminated  in  his  own 
capture,  Albert  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  his  Roy- 
al Master  must  have  had  time  to  accomplish  his  es- 
cape. Yet  he  determined  to  maintain  to  the  last  a 
deceit,  which  mi^ht  for  a  time  insure  the  King's 
safety.  The  difierence  betwixt  them,  could  not,  ne 
thought,  be  instantly  discovered,  begrimed  as  he  was 
^ith  dust  and  smoke,  and  with  blood  issuing  from 
some  scratches  received  in  the  scuffle. 

In  this  evil  plight,  but  bearing  himself  with  such 
dignity  as  was  adapted  to  the  pnncely  character,  Al- 
bert was  ushered  mto  the  apartment  of  Victor  Lee, 
where,  in  his  father's  own  chair^  recKiied  the  triumph- 
ant enemy  of  the  oause  to  which  the  house  of  lioe 
had  been  hereditarily  faithful. 
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ObrvER  Cbobtwell  arose  from  his  seat  as  the  two 
veteran  soldiers,  Zenibbabel  Robins  and  Merciful 
Strickal throw,  introduced  into  the  apartment  the  pri- 
mmer, whom  they  held  by  the  arms,  and  fixed  his 
stem  haxel  eve  on  Albert  long  before  he  could  giTe 
vent  to  the  ide.ns  which  were  swelling  in  his  bosom. 
Exultation  was  the  most  predominant. 
.  "  Art  not  thou,"  he  at  length  said,  "  that  Egyptian, 
which,  before  them  days,  madest  an  uproar,  and  led- 
dest  out  into  the  wilderness  many  thousand  men,  who 
were  murderers?— Ha,  youth !  I  have  hunted  thee 
from  Stirling  to  Worcester,— from  Worcester  to 
Woodstock,  and  we  have  met  ai  last !" 

"  I  would,"  replied  Albert,  speaking  in  the  charac- 
ter which  he  had  assumed,  "  that  we  had  met  where 
1  could  have  shown  thee  the  difference  betwixt  a 
rightful  King  and  an  ambitious  Usurper!" 

*  Gro  to,  young  man,"  said  Cromwell ;  **  say  rather 
the  difference  between  a  judge  raised  up  for  the  re- 
demption of  England,  and  the  son  of  those  Kings 
whom  the  Lord  m  his  anger  permitted  to  reign  over 
her.  But  we, will  not  waste  useless  word&  God 
knows  that  it  is  not  of  our  will  that  we  are  called  to 
such  high  matters,  being  as  humble  in  our  thoughts 
as  we  arc  of  ourselves;  and  in  our  unassisted  nature 
frail  and  footish  {  and  unable  to  render  a  reason  but 
for  the  better  spirit  within  us,  which  is  not  of  us.— 
Thou  art  weary,  young  man,  and  thy  nature  requires 
rest  and  refection,  bemg  doubtless  dealt  with  deli- 
cately, as  one  who  hath  fed  on  the  fat  and  drank  of 
the  sweet,  and  who  hath  been  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen." 

Here  the  General  suddenly  stopt,  and  then  abraptly 
txdaimed— "  But  is  this— Ah !  whom  have  we  here  1 
These  are  not  the  locks  of  the  swarthy  iad  Charles 
Stewart?— A  cheat!  a  cheat!" 

Albert  hastily  cast  his  eyes  on  a  mirror  which  stood 
m  the  room,  and  perceived  that  a  dark  peruke,  found 
among  Doctor  Rochecliffe's  miscellaneous  wardrobe, 
had  been  disordered  in  the  s<iuflne  with  the  soldiery, 
and  that  his  own  light-brown  hair  was  escaping  from 
beneath  it. 

*  Tredaffh,  or  DroirhedB.  wax  taken  hj  Cromwell  in  1S4>,  by 
nnnn  and  the  (overnor  and  whole  jarriaon  put  to  the  iword. 


"  Who  is  this?"  said  Cromwell  stamping  with  fmy 
— "  Pluck  the  disguise  from  hian !" 

The  soldiers  did  so;  and  bringing bim  at  the  sama 
tima  towards  the  light,  the  deception  could  not  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  longer,  with  any  poaaibifitv 
of  success.  Cromwell  came  lip  to  him  with  bia  teedi 
set,  and'grinding  against  each  other  as  be  spoke,  fab 
bands  clenched,  and  trembling  with  emotion.  «a4 
speaking  with  a  voice  low-pitched,  bitterly  and  ootM 
emphatic,  such  as  might  have  preceded  a  stab  wida 
his  dagger. 

"  Thy  name,  youns  man  T 

He  was  answerea  calmly  and  firmly,  whik  tfaft 
countenance  of  the  speaker  wove  a  east  of  trioaph, 
and  even  contempt, 

"Albert  Lee  of  Ditchle/,  a  faithful  aulQect  of  Kov 
Chariee." 

''I  might  have  guessed  it,"  aakl  CromwelL— *!;, 
and  to  King  Charles  shalt  thou  go,  aa  soon  as  it  n 
noon  on  the  dial— Pearson,"  he  continued,  "let  lam 
be  carried  to  the  others ;  and  let  them  be  executed  at 
twelve  exactly." 

"All,  sir?"  said  Pearson,  aurprised ;  for  Cromwell, 
though  be  at  times  made  formidable  ezaonplea,  waa, 
in  general,  by  no  means  sanguinary.  . 

'^il/Z"— repeated  CromweH,  fisng  his  eye  on  yoang 
Lee.—"  Ves,  young  sir^  your  conduct  has  devoted  to 
death  thy  father,  thy  kinsman,  and  the  stranger  thai 
was  in  thine  household.  Such  wreck  hast  thou 
brought  on  thy  father's  housa" 

"My  father,  too— my  aged  father f*  aaid  Afiiert, 
looking  upward,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  hie  haad* 
in  the  same  direction,  whwh  was  prevented  by  faia 
bonds.    "  The  Loid's  will  be  done  r 

"All  this  havoc  can  be  saved,  if,"  said  the  General, 
"thou  wilt  anawer  one  Question— Where  is  theyoimr 
Charles  Stewart,  who  was  called  King  of  Scotland  r* 

"Under  Heaven's  protection^  and  safe  from  thy 
power,"  was  the  firm  and  unhesitating  answer  of  tlie 
young  royaliat. 

"Away  with  him  to  inison  f*  said  Cromwell ;  *^aad 
from  thence  to  execution  with  the  rest  of  them,  as 
malignanta  taken  in  the  fact  Let  a  oouit-martial 
sit  on  them  presently." 

"One  word,"  saia  young  Lee,  as  they  led  him  firom 
the  room. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Cromwell,  with  the  agitatbn  oft 
renewed  hope—"  let  him  be  h  sird." 

"You  lov?  texts  of  Scripture,"  said  Albert— "Let 
this  be  the  subject  of  your  next  homily— 'Had  Zimri 
peace,  who  slew  his  master?' " 

"  Awav  with  him,"  said  the  Oenerals  "let  him  die 
the  death  I— I  have  said  it." 

As  Cromwell  spoke  these  words,  his  aide-de-camp 
observed  that  he  became  unwoniedly  pala 

"Your  Excellency  is  overtoiled  in  the  public  ear- 
vice,"  said  Pearson;  "a  course  of  the  stag  in  tbs 
evening  will  refreeh  you.  -  The  okl  knight  haih  a  no- 
ble hound  here,  if  we  can  but  get  bim  to  hunt  with- 
out his  master,  which  may  be  bard,  as  he  is  &ithlbl, 
and** 

"  Hang  him  up !"  said  Cromwell. 

"  What— whom— hang  the  noble  dogi  Your  Bx- 
cellency  was  wont  to  love  a  good  hound  T* 

"It  matters  not,"  said  (>omwell;  "let  hna  be 
killed.  Is  it  not  written,  that  they  slew  in  the  vaDey 
of  Achor,  not  only  the  accursed  Achan,  with  his  sons 
and  his  daughters,  but  also  his  oxen  and  his  asses, 
and  his  sheep,  and  every  live  thing  belonging  unto 
him  ?  And  even  thus  shall  we  do  to  the  maugnant 
family  of  Lee,  who  have  aided  Sisera  in  hia  flight, 
when  Israel  might  have  been  delivered  out  of  bis 
trouble  for  ever.  But  send  out  couriers  and  patrols— 
Follow,  pursue,  watch  in  every  direction— Let  my 
horse  be  ready  at  the  door  in  five  minutes,  or  brioR 
me  the  first  thou  canst  find." 

It  seemed  to  Pearson  that  this  was  something 
wildly  spoken,  and  that  the  cold  perspiration  was 
standing  upon  the  General's  brow  as  he  said  it.  He 
therefo"^.  again  pressed  the  necessity  of  repose,  and  it 
would  appear  that  nature  seconded  strongly  the  rt- 
presentation.  Cromwell  arose  and  made  &  step  or 
two  towards  the  door  of  thu  apartment ;  but  stopped, 
staggered,  and,  after  a  pauses  sat  down  in  a  diair 
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"Trulf,  friend  Pearton^"h6  said,  "this  weary  car- 
cass of  ours  ia  an  impediment  to  ua.  even  in  our  moat 
necessary  biiaineaa,  and  I  am  fitter  to  sleep  thao  to 
ivatch^  which  ia  not  my  wont.  Place  goanla,  there- 
fore, till  we  repose  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Send  out  in  every  direction,  and  spare  not  for  horses' 
9e6h.  Wake  me  if  the  court-martial  should  require 
QBtruction,  ahd  forget  not  to  see  the  sentence  punc- 
tually executed  on  the  Lees,  and  those  who  were 
nrrested  with  them." 

As  Onnnwell  spoke  thus,  he  arose  and  half-opened 
I  bedroom  door,  when  Pearson  again  craved  pardon 
for  asking  if  he  bad  rightly  understood  his  Ezoellency, 
that  all  the  priaon^  were  to  be  executed. 

"Have  I  not  aaid  itT  answered  Cromwell,  dis- 
l>leasedly.  "Is  it  because  thou  art  a  man  of  blood, 
md  bast  ever  been,  that  tbou  doat  afiect  these  scra- 
»le&  to  show  thyself  tender-hearted  at  my  expense? 
L  tell  thee,  that  if  there  lack  one  in  the  full  tale  of 
execution}  thine  own  life  ahall  pay  the  forfeit." 

So  saying,  he  entered  the  apartment,  followed  by 
the  groom  of  his  chamber,  who  attended  upon  Pear- 
son's summons 

When  his  General  had  retired,  Pearaon  remained  in 
great  peiplexity  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  that  from 
no  scruples  of  conscience,  but  from  uncertainty  whe- 
ther be  might  not  err  either  in  postponing,  or  in  too 
hastily  ana  too  Uterally  executing,  the  instructiona  he 
had  received. 

In  the  mean  time,  Strickalthrow  and  Robins  had 
returned,  after  lodging  Albert  in  prison,  to  the  room 
where  Pearson  waa  stm  musing  on  his  Gleneral's  com- 
manda.  Both  these  men  were  adjutators  in  their 
army,  and  old  soldiers,  whom  Cromwell  was  accus- 
tomed to  treat  with  great  familiarity ;  so  that  Robins 
had  no  hesitation  to  ask  Captain  Pearson,  "  Whether 
he  meant  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  Greneral, 
even  to  the  letter?" 

Pearson  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  doubt,  but 
added,  "There  was  no  choice  left" 

"  Be  assured,"  said  the  old  man,  "that  if  thou  dost 
this  folly,  thou  wilt  cause  Israel  to  sin,  and  that  the 
Gieneral  will  not  be  pleased  with  your  service..  Thou 
knowest,  and  none  better  than  thou,  that  Oliver,  al- 
though he  be  like  unto  Davkl  the  son  of  Jesse,  in 
faith,  and  wisdom,  and  courage,  yet,  there,  are  times 
when  the  evil  spirit  cometh  upon  him  as  it  did  upon 
Saul,  and  he  uttereth  commanda  which  he  will  not 
thank  any  one  for  executing." 

Pearson  was  too  good  a  politician  to  assent  directly 
to  a  proposition  which  he  could  not  deny— he  only 
shook  his  head  once  more,  and  aaid  that  it  waa  easy 
fur  those  to  talk  who  were  not  responsible,  out  the 
soldier's  duty  was  to  obey  his  orders,  and  not  to  judge 
of  them. 

"Very  righteous  truth,"  said  Merciful  Strickal- 
throw, agrim  old  Scotchman :  "  I  marvel  where  our 
brother  Zerubbsbei  caught  up  this  softness  of  heart  f* 
"Why,  I  do  but wish,^  said  Zerubbabel,  "that  four 
or  five  human  creatures  may  draw  the  breath  of  God'a 
air  for  a  few  houra  more;  there  can  be  small  harm 
done  by  delaying  the  executbn.— and  the  General  will 
have  some  lime  for  reflection.'' 

"Av,"  said  Captain  Pearson^  "but  I  in  my  service 
must  he  more  pointedly  obsequious,  than  thou  in  thy 
plainness  art  bound  to  he,  friend  Zerubbabel." 

"Then  shall  the  coarse  frieze  cassock  of  the  private 
soldier  help  the  golden  gaberdine  of  the  captain  to 
bear  out  the  blast,"  said  Zerubbabel.  "  Ay,  indeed,  I 
can  show  you  warrant  why  we  be  aidful  to  each  other 
in  doing  acts  of  kindness  and  long-suffering,  seeing 
the  best  of  us  are  poor  sinful  creatures,  who  might 
suffer,  being  called  to  a  brief  accounting." 

"Of  a  verity  you  surprise  me,  brother  Zerubbabel," 
aaid  Strickalthrow  $  "  that  thou,  being  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced soldier,  whose  head  hath  grown  gray  in 
battle,  shouldst  give  such  advice  to  a  young  ofncer. 
Ifl  not'  the  Greneral's  commisebn  to  take  away  the 
wicked  from  the  land,  and  to  root  out  the  Amalekite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Girga^hite,  and  the  Amonte?  and  are  not 
these  men  jusdy  to  be  compared  to  the  five  kings, 
vibo  took  shelter  m  the  cave  of  Makedah,  who  wcr  * 
delivered  uito  the  handa  of  ^shya  the  son  of  Nun? 


and  he  caused  his  captains  and  his  soldiers  to  com« 
near  and  tread  on  llieir  necks— and  then  he  smote 
them,  .*ind  he  slew  them^  and  then  he  hansed  them  on 
five  trees,  even  till  evening— And  thou,  Gilbert  Pear- 
aon by  name,  be  not  v«adiheld  from  the  duty  which  is 
appointed  to  thee,  but  do  even  as  has  been  commanded 
by  him  who  is  raised  up  to  judge  and  to  deliver  Israel ; 
for  it  is  written,  *  cursed  is  he  who  holdeth  back  his 
sword  from  the  slaughter.' " 

Thus  wtangled  the  two  military  theologians,  while 
Pearson,  much  more  soUcitous  to  snticipate  the  wiahes 
of  Oliver  than  to  know  the  will  of  Heaven,  liatened  lo 
them  with  great  indecision  and  perplexity. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Bot  let  ua  now,  like  Mldtert  on  ttM  waudi, 

Pat  the  MMil's  wnonr  oo,  alike  praMrad 

For  all  a  ■oldier't  warikra  brljig>. -Joanna  Bauxi& 

Thx  reader  will  recollect,  that  when  Rocheclifie  and 
JoceUne  were  made  prisoners,  the  party  which  escort- 
ed them  had  two  other  captives  in  their  train,  namely, 
Colonel  Everard,  and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Hold- 
enough.  When  Cromwell  had  obtained  entrance  into 
Woodstock,  and  commenced  bis  search  after  the  fugi- 
tive Prince,  the  prisonen  were  placed  in  what  had 
been  an  old  guatdroom,  and  which  waa  by  ita  atrengtb 
well  calculated  to  serve  for  a  prison,  and  a  guard  was 
placed  over  them  by  Pearaon.  No  light  was  allowed, 
save  that  of  a  glimmering  fire  of  charcoal  The  pri- 
sonere  remained  separated  from  each  other,  Colonel 
Everard  conversing  with  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  at 
a  distance  from  Doctor  Rochecliffe,  Sir  Henry  Le& 
and  Joceline.  The  party  waa  soon  after  augmented 
by  Wildrake,  >vho  was  brought  down  to  the  Lodg^ 
and  thruat  in  with  so  little  ceremony,  that,  hia  arms 
being  bound,  he  had  very  neariy  fallen  on  hie  noae  in 
the  middle  of  the  prison. 

"  I  thank  you,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  looking 
back  to  the  door,  which  they  who  had  pushed  him  in 
were  securing—  Point  de  c^emonie—no  apology  for 
tumbling,  so  we  light  in  good  company.— Save  ye, 
aave  ye,  gentlemen  all— What,  d  la  mortp^nd  nothing 
stirring  to  keep  the  spuits  up,  and  make  a  night  on'tl 
—the  last  we  shall  have,  I  take  it ;  for  a  make*  to  a 
million,  but  we  trine  to  the  nobbing  cheats  to-morrow. 
—Patron— noble  patron,  how  goes  it?  This  was  but 
a  scurvy  trick  of  Noll,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  ; 
SB  for  ne,  why  I  might  have  deserved  something  of 
the  kind  at  his  hand?' 

"  Prithee,' Wildrake,  sit  down,"  said  Everard  j  "thou 
art  drunk— diaturb  us  not" 

"  Drtmk  7 1  drunk  T'  cried  Wildrake,  "I  have  been 
splicing  the  main-brace,  aa  Jack  says  at  Wapping^-- 
have  been  tasting  Noll's  brandy  in  a  bumper  to  the 
King's  health,  and  atiother  to  his  Excellency's  con- 
fusion, and  another  to  the  d ^n  of  Parliament— and 

it  n]ay  be  one  or  two  more,  but  all  to  deviliah  good 
toasts.    But  I'm  not  drunk." 

"  Prithee,  friend,  be  not  profane,"  said  Nehemiah 
Holdenough. 

"  What,  my  little  Presbyterian  Parson,  my  slender 
Mqss  John  7  thou  shalt  say  amen  to  this  world  in- 
stantly"—said  Wildrake;  "I  have  had  a  weary  time 
in't  for  one.— Ha,  noble  Sir  Henry,  I  kiss  your  hand — 
I  tell  thee,  knight,  the  point  of  my  Toledo  was  near 
Cromwell  s  heart  last  night,  as  ever  a  button  on  the 
breast  of  his  doublet.  Rat  him.  he  weara  secret  arm- 
our-He a  soldier  t  Had  it  not  been  for  a  cursed  steel 
shirt,  r would  have  spitted  bim  like  a  lark.  Ha, 
Doctor  Rochecliffe  7— thou  knowest  I  can  wield  my 
weapon." 

"  YcB,'^  replied  the  Doctor,  "and  you  know  lean 
use  mine."  *  ^ 

"I  prithee  be  quiet,  Maaler  Wfldrake,"  said  Sir 

^fiay,  good  knight,"  anawered  WUdrake,  *^be 
somewhat  more  cordial  with  a  comrade  in  distress. 
This  is  a  different  scene  from  the  Brentford  stonning 
party.  The  jade  Fortune  has  been  a  very  step-mother 
to  me.  I  will  sing  you  a  soig  I  made  on  my  own 
Ul-luck."  ,    . 

"At  this  moifient,  Captain  Wildrake,  we  a.v.  nut  m 
•  A  hai/kwonj.  t  Hanc  oo  tbe  giaioink 
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a  fitting  mood  for  ainging,"  said  Sir  Henry,  civilly 
and  jn'avi^lv'. 

^  "Nay,  if  will  aid  your  devotions— Etf ad,  it  sounds 
Hke  a  pdnitcniial  pealm. 

Wlicn  I  w««  «  ytnmr  lad, 

My,  Turtune  was  b&d, 
irp'er  1  du  woll  'tiii  a  wonder. 

I  ri()eiitall  in  J  ni4*anii 

Amid  dhari>pr.<(  and  qucant, 
Thon  I  cota  coinini«!iion  to  plnndpr. 
'         1  liave  stock  invi,  'lu  true, 

Diit  the  d«>vil  a  fitoc, 
I  om  forced  to  wearbootii  in  al'  weather ; 

Bfi  d or  the  boot  Mile, 

Curiic  on  the  vpurroll, 
,       Confouodcd  be  the  upiwr  leatk  «  **  *  , 

The  door  opened  as  Wildrake  I  ii  islied  this  stanza 
■t  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  in  i  oshcd  a  sentinel, 
who,  greeting  him  by  the  fitle  o*  a  *'  blasphemous 
Ih^Uowing  bull  of  Bashan,"  besto'  ed  a  severe  blow, 
with  his  ramrod,  on  the  shouldei  3  of  the  songster, 
whose  bonds  permitted  him  no  ni  eans  of  returning 
the  compliment. 

"Your  humble  servant  again,  sir,"  said  Wild- 
rake, shrugging  his  shoulders—  soiTy  I  have  no 
means  of  showmi?:  my  gratiiuao.  I  am  hound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  like  Captain  Bobadil— Ha,  knight, 
did  you  hear  my  bones  clatter?  that  blow  came 
twanging!y  off— the  fellow  might  mflict  the  basti- 
nado, were  it  in  presence  of  the.  Grand  Seignior 
—he  has  no  taste  for  mnsic,  knight— is  no  way 
moved  bv  the  '  concord  of  sweet  sounds.'  I  win 
warrant  him  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoil— 
Eh  ?— all  down'  in  the  mouth— well— P II  go  to  sleep 
to-night  on  a  bench,  as  Tve  done  many  a  night,  and  I 
will  be  ready  to  be  hanged  decently  in  the  morning, 
which  never  happened  to  me  before  in  all  my  liib— 
When  I  waa  a  jrouog  lad. 
My  fortiine  wu  baa<- 

Pshaw !  This  is  not  th^  tune  it  goes  to."  Here  ha  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  sooner  or  later  all  his  coqapanions  in 
misfortune  followed  his  example. 

The  benches  intended  for  the  repose  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  guacd,  afibrded  the  prisoners  convenience 
enough  to  Ire  down,  though  their  slumbers,  it  may 
be  believed,  were  neiiner  sound  nor  undisturbed.  But 
when  daylight  was  but  a  jitlle  while  broken,  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  which  took  place,  and  th€ 
subsequent  fall  of  the  turret  to  which  the  mine  was 
apDiied,  would -have  awakened  the  Seven  Skjepers, 
or  Morpheus  himself  The  smoke,  penetrating 
through  the  windows,  left  them  at  no  loss  for  the 
cause  of  the  dm. 

*'  There  went  my  gunpowder,"  said  Rochcclifle, 
"which. has,  I  trust,  blown  up  as  many  rebel  vil- 
lains as  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  destroying 
otherwise  in  a  fair  field.  It  must  have  caught  fire 
by  chance." 

"  By  chance?  no,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "depend  on  it, 
my  bold  Albert  has  fired  the  train,  and  that  in  yonder 
blast  Cromwell  was  Hying  toward  the  heaven  whose 
battlements  he  will  never  reach— Ah,  my.  brave  boy  I 
and  perhaps  thou  art  thyself  sacrificed,  like  a  youth- 
ful Samson  among:  the  rebellious  Philistines  1— But  I 
will  not  be  long  behind  thee,  Albert." 

Everard  ha%tened  to  tlie  door,  hoping  to  obtain  from 
the  guard,  to  whom  his  name  and  rank  might  be 
known,  some  explanation  of  the  noise,  which  seemed 
to  announce  sotne  dreadhil  catastrophe. 

But  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been 
broken  by  the  trumpet  which  gave  signal  for  the 
explosion,  appeared  in  the  very  acme  of  horror—"  It 
18  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel  1"  he  cried,— "it  is 
the  crushing  of  this  world  of  elements— it  is  the  sum- 
mons to  the  Judgment-seat !  The  dead  are  obeying 
the  call— they  are  >vith  us— they  are  amongst  us— 
they  arise  in  their  bodily  frames— they  come  to  sum- 
mon us  1" 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes,  were  riveted  upon  Dqctor 
Rochecliffe,  who  stood  directly  opposite  to  him.'  In 
rising  hastily,  the  cap  which  he  commonly  wore, 
according  to  a  custom  then  usual  both  aipong  cler- 

•  Surh  a  ion*,  or  romnthinf  very  like  it,  maybe  foitnd  in 
Kiunsajr'i  Tea  table  MiMCRilany,  amoof  ilie  wild  aiipa  of  min- 
•  ^T  vkkich  are  (Isere  cullected. 


gymen  and  sovmmen  of  a  civil  profcsnon,  had  €»• 
caped  from  nis  head,  and  carried  with  it  the  largs 
silk  patch  which  he  probably  wore  for  the  parfort 
of 'disguise ;  for  the  cheek  which  was  discioaed  vat 
unscarred,  and  the  eye  as  good  as  chat  wUich  w« 
usually  -uncovered. 

Colonel  Everard  returning  from  the  door,  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  make  Master  Holdenov^  eota- 
prebend  what  he  learned  from  the  suard  withoo^ 
that  the  explosion  had  involved  only  the  death  of  oae 
of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  The  Presbytefian  dhioa 
continued  to  stare  wildly  at  him  of  the  Ef^oopal 
persuasion." 

But  Doctor  Rochecliffe  beard  and  iHsderstood  the       J 
news  brought  by  Colonel  Everard,  and^  relieved  from       ' 
the  instant  anxiety  which  had  kept  him  siatioiuiTy, 
he  advanced  towards  the  retiring  Ualviniat,  eziendiqc        i 
his  hand  in  tho  most  friendlv  manner.  I 

.  "Avo'd  thee— Avoid  thee  r  said  Hofdeootigh,  ''dit 
living  may  not  join  hands  with  the  dead." 

''  But  I,'*  said  Rocheclifie,  "  am  as  much  abve  aa 
you  are." 

"  Thou  alive  !— thou !  Joseph  Albany,  whom  my 
own  eyes  saw  precipitated  from  the  battlemeau  oi 
ClidesthrowCasilc?"  | 

"Ay^"  answered  the  Doctor,  "but  yon  did  notaee 
me  swim  ashore  on  a  marsh  ooverea  wiib  aedgpa 
Jvgit  ad  salicea—aher  a  manner  which  1  will  ezptaia 
10  you  another  time." 

Holdenough  touched  his  hand  with  doubt  and  on- 
certainty.  "Thou  art  indeed  warm  and  alive,*'  he 
said,  *'  and  yet  after  so  many  blows^  and  a  fall  so  tre- 
mendous—tnou  can' St  not  be  my  Joseph  Albany.  " 

"  I  am  Joseph  Albany  Rocheclifie,'*  said  the  Doe> 
tor,  "become  so  in  virtue  of  my  inotha^s  bttle 
estate,  which  fines  and  coofiacatioiia  have  made  in 
end  of." 

"  And  is  it  so  indeed !"  said  Holdenousb,  "and ham 
I  leco  vered^  mine  old  chom !" 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Rochecliffe,  "  by  the  same  tokea 
I  appeared  to  you  in  the  Mirror  Chamber— Thou  wert 
so  bold,  Nehemiah,  that  our  whole  scheme  would 
have  been  shipwrecked,  had  I  not  appeared  to  theeia 
the  shape  of  a  departed  friend.  Vet,  believe  me,  k 
went  against  my  heart  to  do  iL" 

"  Ah,  fie  on  thoc^  fie  on  thee,"  aaid  Holdeoougfi* 
throwing  himself  ^n to  his  arms,  and  dasping  hn 
to  hrs  bosom,  "  thou  wert  ever  a  nauenty  vac. 
How  couldst  thou  p|ay  me  such  a  trick  i  Ah.  Al- 
bany, dost  thou  remember  Dr.  Purefoy  and  Qaias 
Colfese  ?" 

"Marry,  do  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  thnntiog  hia 
arm  through  the  Presbyterian  divine's,  and  guid- 
ing him  to  a  seat  apart  from  the  other  pnaooera. 
•who  witnessed  this  scene  with  much  surprise.  "Re- 
member Caius  College  ?"  said  Rochecline,  *'  ay,  and 
the  good  ale  we  drank,  and  our  partiea  fo  mother 
Huffeap'a." 

."Vanity  of  vanities,"  said  Holdenoiigh,  snailinii 
kindly  at  the  same  time,  and  still  holding  his  reco- 
vered friend's  arm  enclosed  and  hand-locked  in  fa^a. 

"  But  the  breakingthe  Principal's  orchard,  ao  deaa- 
ly  donV  said  the  Doctor;  "it  was  the  fiiat  plot  I 
ever  framed,  and  much  work  I  had  to  prevail  on  thee 
to  go  into  it." 

*^Oh,  name  n'ot  that  iniquity,"  said  Nehemiah, 
"since  I  may  well  say,  as  the  pious  Master  Baxter, 
that  these  boyish  offences  have  had  their  punishment 
ill  later  years,  inasmuch  as  that  inordinate  appetiia 
for  fruit  hath  produced  stomachic  aflectiona  under 
which  I  yet  labour.'* 

"True,  true,  dear  Nehemiah,"  said  Rocheclifie,  "faw 
care  not  for  inem— a  dram  of  brandy  will  correct  it 
all.  Mr.  Baxter  waa^"— he  was  about  to  say,  "  an 
ass,"  but  checked  himscU;  and  only  filled  up  the 
sentence  with  "a  good  man,  I  dare  aay,  but  over 
scrupulous." 

So  they  sat  down  together  the  best  of  fiieoda,  and 
for  half  an  hour  talked  with  mutual  delight  oyer  okf 
college  stories.  By  degrees  they  got  on  the  pohtici 
of  the  day ;  and  though  then  thev  unclasped  their 
hands,  and  there  occurred  between  them  such  expres- 
sions as  "  Nay,  my  dear  brother,"  and,  "there  I 
needs  differ,"  aiKl,  "on  this  point  I  crave  lea^ 
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kink ;"  yet  o  hue  and  ciy  a^niinst  the  Independents 
n>J  other  seotorists  being  started,  they  followed  like 
rpthren  in  full  halloo,  and  it  was  nard  to  guess 
rhfcli  was  most  forward.  Unhappily,  in  the  course 
f  this  amicable  intercourse,  someining  was  men* 
icined  about  the  bishopric  of  Titus,  which  at  once  in- 
olved  them  in  the  doctrinal  question  of  Church 
lovertimene.  Then,  alas !  the  floodgates  were  opened, 
nii  they  showered  on  each  otlier^Greek  and  Hebrew 
sxta,  while  their  eyes  kindled,  their  cheeks  glowed, 
heir  hands  became  .clenched,  and  they  lookoi  more 
ike  fierce  polemics  about  to  rend  each  other's  eyes 
QK,  than  Christian  divines. 

Roger  Wildrake,  by  making  himself  an  auditor  of 
he  debate,  contrived  to  augment  its  violence.  He 
[>ok,  of  course,  a  most  decided  part  in  a  question,  the 
oerits  of  which  were  totally  unknown  to  him.  Some> 
irhat  overawed  by  Holdenough's  ready  oratory  and 
^rning,  the  cavalier  watched  with  a  Vkce  of  anxiety 
ho  countenance  of  Doctor  Rochecliffe;  but  when  he 
aw  the  proud  eye  and  steady  paring  of  the  Rpisco- 
al  champion,  and  heard  hini  answer  Greek  with 
vreek,  and  Hebrew  with  Hebrew,  Wildrake  backed 
118  arguments  as  he  closed  them,  with  a  stout  rap 
ipon  the  bench,  and  an  exulting  lauf;h  in  the  face  of 
he  antagonist.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Sir 
fenry  and  Colonel  Everard,  having  ai  lenglh  and 
eluctantly  interfered,  prevailed  on  the  two  alienated 
riends  to  adjourn  their  dispute,  removing  at  ihe  same 
ime  to  a  distance,  and  regarding  each  other  with 
ooks  in  which  old  friendshi|>  appeared  to  have  totally 
\v¥€h  way  to  mutual  animosity. 

But  while  they  sat  lowering  on  each  other,  and 
onging  to  renew  a  contest  in  which  each  claimed  the 
victory,  Pearson  entered  the  prison,  and  in  a  low  and 
roubled  voices  desired  theperaons  whom  it  contained 
o  prepare  for  instant  death. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  received  the  doom  with  the  stem 
x>mposure  which  he  had  hitherto  displayed.  Colonel 
Sverard  attempted  the  interposition  of  a  stronj^  and 
resentful  appeal  to  the  Parliament,  against  the  judg- 
nent  of  the  court-martial  and  the  Oreneral.  But 
Pearson  declined  to  receive  or  transmit  any  such  re- 
monstrance, and  with  a  dejected  look  ani  melan- 
choly presage,  renewed  his  exhortation  to  them  to 
urepare  for  the  hour  of  noon,  and  withdrew  from  his 
Koson. 

The  operation  of  this  intelligence  on  the  two  cleri- 
cal disputants  was  more  rsmarkable.  ,  They  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  each  other  with  eyes  in  Which  re- 
^ntant  kindness  and  a  feeling  of  generous  shame 
luenched  every  lingering  feeling  of  resentment, 
and  joining  in  the  mutual  exclamation—"  My  bro- 
ther—my  brother,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned, 
in  offending  thee  I"  they,  rushed  into  each  other's 
irros,  shed  tears  as  they  demanded  each  other's 
forgiveness,  and,  like  two  warriors,  who  sacrifice  a 
;>er8onaI  quarrel  to  discharge  their  duty  against  the 
common  enemy,  thev  recalled  nobler  ideas  of  their 
sacred  character,  ana,  assuniing  (he  part  which  best 
became  them  on  an  ocr4ision  so  melancholy,  be- 
gan to  exhort  those  around  them  to  meet  ^e  doom 
that  had  been  announced,  with  the  firmness  and  dig- 
lity  which  Christianity  alone  can  give. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Moat  fmciou«  prince,  food  Cannyinff  cried 

Leave  vengeance  to  our  God, 
And  lay  the  iron  rule  aside, 

Be  tliine  Uie  olive  rod. 

BttOadqfatr  CUrtet  BawitK. 

Ths  hour  appointed  for  execution  had  been  long 
Mst,  and  it  was  about  five  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Protector  summoned  Pearson  to  his  presence.  He 
went  with  fear  and  reluctance,  uncertain  how  he 
might  bo  received.  After  remaining  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  aide-de-camp  returned  to  Victor  Lee's 
parlour,  where  he  found  the  old  soldier,  Zerubbabel 
Robins,  in  attendance  for  his  return. 

"How  is  Oliver  7'*  said  the  old  man,  anxiously. 

"Why,  well,"  answered  Pearson,  "and  hath  asked 
90  auestions  of  the  execution,  but  many  concerning 
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the  reports  we  have  been  able  to  make  regarding  tha 
flight  of  the  young  man,  and  is  mnch  moved  at 
thinking  he  must  now  be  bevond  pursuit.  Also  1 
gave  him  certain  papers  belonging  to  the  raalijmaal 
Doctor  Rocheclifle.'* 

"Then  will  1  venture  upon  him,"  said  the  adjutatori 
"  so  give  me  a  napkin  that  I  niay  look  like  a  sewer, 
and  fetch  up  the  food  which  I  directed  should  be  io 
readiness." 

Two  troopers  attended  accordingly  with  a  ration  oC 
beef,  such  as  was  distributed  to  the  private  soldiersi 
and  dressed  after  their  fashk>n— a  pewter  pot  of  ale, ' 
a  trencher  with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  a  loaf  of  am- 
munition bread.  "  Come  with  me,"  he  said  to  Pear- 
son,  "and  fear  not— Noll  loves  an  innocent  jest." 
He  boldly  entered  the  Generars  sleeping  apartment, 
and  said  aloud,  "Arise,  thou  that  art  called  to  be  a 
iudge  in  Israel— let  there  be  no  more  folding  of  th« 
hands  to  sleep.  IjO,  I  come  as  a  sign  to  thee ;  wher»> 
fore  arise,  eat,  drink,  and  let  thy  heart  be  glad  within 
thee,  for  thou  shalt  eat  with  joy  the  food  of  him  that 
laboureth  in  the  trenches,  seeing  that  since  thou  wert 
commander  over  the  host,  the  poor  sentinel  hath  had 
such  provisions  as  l.have  now  placed  for  thine  own 
refreshment." 

"  Truly,  brother  Zerubbabel,"  said  Cromwell,  ao> 
customed  to  such  starts  of  enthusiasm  among  his 
followers^ "  we  would  wish  that  it  were  so;  neither  m 
it  our  desire  to  sleep  soft,  nor  feed  more  highly,  than 
the  meanest  that  ranks  under  our  banners.  Verilyi 
thou  hast  chosen,  well  for  my  refreshmenL  and  tne 
smell  of  the  food  is  savoury  in  my  nostrils. 

He  arose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  lain  down 
half  dressed,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  sat 
•down  by  the  bedside, and  partook  heartily  of  the  plain 
food  which  was  prepared  for  him.  While  he  was  eat- 
ing, Cromwell  commanded  Pearson  to  finish  his  re- 
port—" You  need  pot  desist  for  the  presence  of  a  wor- 
thy soldier,  whose  spirit  is  as  my  spirit." 

'Nay,  but "  interrupted  Robins,  "  you  are  to  know 
that  Gilbert  Pearson  hath  not  fully  executed  thy  com 
mandsi  touching  a  part  of  those  malignants,  all  d 
whom  should  have  died  at  noon." 

"  What  execution— what  malignants?"  said  Crom- 
well, laying  down  his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Those  m  the  prison  hers  at  Woodstock,"  answered 
Zerubbabel,  "  whom  your  Excellency  commanded 
should  be  executed  at  noon,  as  taken  in  the  fact  of 
rebellion  against  the  Commonwealth." 

"  Wretch  1"  said  Cromwell,  starting  up  and  addresa* 
ing  Pearson,  "  thou  hast  not  touched  Mark  Everard, 
in  whom  there  was  no  guilt,  for  he  was  deceived  by 
him  who  passed  between  uh— neither  hast  thou  put 
forth  thy  hand  on  the  pragmatic  Presbyterian  minister, 
to  have  all  those  of  their  classes  cry  sacrilege,  and 
alienate  them  from  us  for  everT* 

"If  your  Excellency  wish  them  to  live,  they  live— 
their  life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  a  word,"  said 
Pearson. 

"Enfranchise  them;  1  must  gain  the  Presbyterian 
interest  over  to  us  if  I  can." 

"  Rochecliffe,  the  arch-plotter,"  sakl  Pearson,  "  I 
thought  to  have  executed,  but" 

"Barbarous  man,"  ssid  Cromwell,  "  alike  ungrate- 
ful and  impolitic— wouldst  thou  have  destroyed  oor 
decoy-duck  1  This  doctor  is  but  like  a  well,  a  shallow 
one  indeed,  but  something  deeper  than  the  springn 
which  discharge  their  secret  tribute  into  his  keeping  t 
then  come  I  with  a  pump,  and  suck  it  all  up  to  the 
open  air.  Enlarge  him,  and  let  him  have  money  if  he 
wants  it  I  know  his  haunts ;  he  can  go  no  whefb 
but  our  eye  ^ill  be  upon  him.— But  you  look  at  eaoli 
other  darkly,  as  if  you  had  more  to  sav  than  voti 
durst.  I  trust  you  have  not  done  to  death  Sir  Heruf 
Leer 

" No.  Yet  the  man."  replied  Pearson,  "is  i  coa 
firmed  malignant,  and  

"  Am,  but  he  is  also  a  noble  relic  of  the  ancient  En- 
glish  Gentleman,"  said  the  General  "I  Hciiid  i 
knew  how  to  win  the  favour  of  that  race  !  Ki.i  ive, 
Pearson,  whose  royal  robes  are  the  armour  m  hich  %^6 
wearon  our  bodies,  and  whose  leading-stav(»  ate  uuf 
sceptres,  are  too  newly  set  up  to  draw  the  rvsz^ct  of 
the  proud  malignants,  who  cannot  brook  to  autiinit  to 
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len  than  ro^al  Uneaf^e.  Yet  what  can  they  see  in  the 
longest  kin^lv  line  in  Europe,  save  that  it  runs  back 
to  a  successful  soldier?  I  gruagethal  one  man  should 
be  honoured  and  followed,  because  he  is  the  descend- 
ant of  a  victorious  commander,  while  less  honour  and 
allegiance  is  paid  to  another,  who,  in  personal  quali- 
tiM,  and,  in  success.  Oiight  emulate  the  founder  of  his 
mars  dynasty.  WeU^  Sir  Henry  Lee  liva^  and  shall 
live  for  me.  His  son,  indeed,  hath  deserved  the  death 
which  he  has  doubtless  sustained." 

^'My  lord,"  summered  Pearson,  "since  your  Ex- 
cellency has  found  I  am  right  in  suspending  your 
order  in  so  many  instances,  I  trust  you  will  not  blame 
me  in  this  also— I  thought  it  best  to  await  mora  special 
orders."         .  .  ,  .^ , . 

"Thou  art  m  a  liiishty  merciiul  humour  this  morn- 
ing, Pearson,"  said  Cromwell,  not  entirely  satisfied. 
^If  your  Excellency  please,  the  baiter  is  ready,  and 
to  is  the  provost^marshal." 

'*  Nay,  if  such  a  bloody  fellow  as  thou  hast  spared 
him,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  destroy  him,"  said  the 
General.  "  But  then,  here  is  among  Rocheclifie's 
papers  the  engagement  of  twenty  desperadoes  to  take 
us  ofT—some  example  ought  to  be  made." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Zenibbabel,  "  consider  now  how 
often  this  young  roan.  Albert  Lee»  hath  been  near  you, 
nay.  probably,  quite  close  to  your  Excellency,  in  these 
dark  passages,  which  he  knew,  and  we  did  not.  Had 
he  been  of  an  assassin's  nature,  it  would  have  cost 
him  but  a  pistol-shot,  and  the  liglit  of  Israel  was  extin- 
guished. Nay,  in  the  unavoioabie  confusion  which 
must  have  ensued,  the  sentinels  quitting  their  posts, 
he  might  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  escape." 

"  Enoush,  Zenibbabel;  he  lives,"  said  the  General. 
**He  shall  remain  in  custody  for  some  time,  however, 
and  be  then  banished  from  England.  The  other  two 
are  safe,  of  course :  for  you  would  not  dream  of 
oonsidunng  such  paltry  feUows  as  fit  victims  for  my 
revenge." 

"  One  fellow,  the  under-keeper,  called  Jolifle,  de- 
serves death,  however,"  said  Pearson,  "  since  he  has 
frankly  admitted  that  he  slew  honest  Joseph  Tom- 
kins." 

"  He  deserves  a  reward  for  saving  us  a  labour."  said 
Cromwell :  "  that  Tomkins  was  a  most  double- 
hearted  villain.  I  have  found  evidence  among  these 
papers  here,  that  if  we  had  lost  the  fight  at  Worcester, 
we  should  have  had  reason  to  regret  that  we  had  ever 
trusted  Master  Tomkins—it  was  onljr  our  success 
which  anticipated  his  treachery— write  us  down 
debtor,  not  creditor,  to  Joceline,  an  you  call  him  so, 
and  to  his  quarterstaff." 

"There  remains  the  sacrilMrious  and  graceless 
caralier  who  attempted  your  Excellency's  life  last 
night "  said  Pearson. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  General,  "  that  were  stooping  too 
low  for  revenge.  His  sword  had  no  more  power  than 
had  he  thnisted  with  a  tobacco-pipe.  Eagles  stoop 
not  at  mallards,  or  wild-drakes  either." 

"  Vet,  sir,"  said  Pearson,  "  the  fellow  should  be 
punished  as  a  libeller.  The  quantity  of  foul  and  pes- 
tilential abuse  which  we  found  in  hiS  pockets  makes 
me  loath  he  should  go  altogether  free— Please  to  look 
at  them,  sir."  ,    ,    ,    , 

"  A  most  vile  hand,"  said  Oliver,  as  he  looked  at  a 
sheet  01  two  of  our  friend  Wildrake's  poetical  mis- 
cellanies—"The  very  handwritinir  seems  to  bedruhk. 
and  the  very  poetry  not  sober— What  have  we  here  7 

'  When  I  WM  a  jomg  lad, 
_  My  fortune  wai  bad— 

If  o'er  I  do  well,  *tii  a  wonder'— 

Wli/  what  trash  is  this?— and  then  again— 

*  Now  a  nUijpM  on  the  poll 
Ofold  politic  Null  I 
We  will  drink  till  we  brinff 
In  trittmph  back  the  Kiog.'^ 

fn  truth,  if  it  could  be  done  that  way,  thif  poet 
would  be  a  stout  champion.  Give  the  poor  knave 
five  pieces,  Pea/^on,  and  bid  him  go  sell  his  ballads. 
Cf  he  cotne  within  twenty  miiesof  our  person,  though, 
we  will  have  him  flogsed  till  the  blood  runs  down  to 
Lis  heels." 
"  There  remains  only  one  sentenced  person,"  said 


Pearson,  '*  ■  noble  wolf-hound,  finer  than  any  volt 

^    •   •  ihcoa 

, , I 

desire  to  keep  the  fine  creature  yourself;  nugfat  I  ^» 


rearwin,     ■  Dovie  wQii-nouna,  uner  ui 
Excellency  saw  in  Ireland.    He  belongs  to 
knight  Sir  Henry  Lee.    Shoukl  your  £xoeikf>cy 


sume  to  beg  that  I  might  have  leave T' 

"  No,  Pearson,"  said  Cromwell;  **  iheold  i. 
faithful  himself,  shall  not  be  depnved  of  bis  !«««■ 
dog.— I  would  /  had  any  creature,  were  it  bat  a  do^ 
that  foUowred  me  because  it  k)ved  me^  not  tor  what  a 
coold  make  of  me." 

"Your  Exoellencv  is  onjnst  to  Toor  Cuthibi^ sol- 
diers," said  Zerubbaod,  bluntly,  **  wdo  follow  yoa  like 
dogs,  fight /or  you  like  dogiL  and  bare  the  grave  of  a 
doff  on  the  spot  where  they  happen  to  fall." 

'^How  now,  old  grumbler,"  said  the  OeneraL  "  mhtt 
means  this  change  of  note?" 

'*  Corporal  Humgudgeon's  remains  are  left  » 
mouUer  under  the  ruins  of  yonder  tower,  and  TlHi> 
kins  is  thrust  into  a  hole  in  a  thicket  Uke  a  beasL" 

"  True,  true,"  said  Cromwell,  **  thev  shall  be  » 
moved  to  the  chui^yard,  and  evenr  soldier  aM 
attend  with  cockades  of  sea-green  and  blae  Hbaai- 
Every  one  of  the  non-com  missioned  ofiicera  and  ad> 
jutators  shall  have  a  mourning  scarf;  we  ooneHes 
will  lead  the  procession,  and  there  shall  be  a  praov 
dole  of  win&  burnt  brandy,  and  rosemary.  See  tnat 
it  IS  ^one,  Pearson.  After  the  funeral,  Woodstock 
shall  be  dismantled  and  destroyed,  that  its  i rr i  n  hi 
may  n<4  again  afford  shelter  to  rebels  and  matig- 
nants." 

The  commands  of  the  General  were  paaelBaliT 
obeyed,  and  when  the  other  prisonen  were  dismisscdL 
Albert  Lee  remained  for  some  time  in  custody.  He 
went  abroad  after  his  liberation,  enioed  in  Eiag 
Charles's  Guards,  where  be  was  promoted  by  ifaM 
monarch.  But  his  fate,  as  we  snail  see  heresAo; 
onlv  allowed  him  a  short  though  bright  career. 

We  return  to  the  liberation  of  the  other  pnsoDBs 
from  Woodstock.  The  two  divines,  completely  r^ 
conoiled  to  each  -other,  retreated  arm  in  arm  to  ihs 
parsonage-house,  fonnerly  the  residence  of  Doctor 
Rochechffe,  but  which  he  now  visited  as  the  guest  of 
his  successor,  Nehemiah  Holdenough.  ThePresbf> 
terian  had  no  sooner  installed  his  friend  under  ms 
roo^  than  he  urged  upor^  him  an  offer  fo  jpaitake  k. 
and  the  income  annexed  to  it,  as  bis  own.  Dr.  Bocbe- 
cliffe  was  much  affected,  hut  wisely  rejected  the  gener- 
ous offer,  considering  the  difference  of  their  tenets  on 
Church  government,  which  each  enterrained  as  reli- 
giously as  his  creed.  Another  debate,  thoug;h  a  briit 
one,  on  the  subject  of  the  office  of  Bishops  in  ms 
Primitive  Church,  confirmed  him  in  his  reaohitioa. 
They  parted  the  next  day,  and  their  friendship  le- 
maineu  undisturbed  by  controversy  till  Mr.  Holds- 
nough's  death,  in  1658;  a.harmony  which  migfctba 
in  some  degree  owing  to  their  never  nneeting  again 
after  their  imprisonment.  Doctor  RocheclHie  was 
restored  to  his  living  after  the  Restoration,  and  aa- 
cended  from  thence  to  high  clerical  prefermenL 

The  inferior  persdnagesof  the  grand  jail-deliTcrrat 
Woodstock  Lodge  easily  found  themselves  temponiy 
accommodations  in  the  town  among  old  acquaint- 
ance I  but  no  one  ventured  to  entertain  the  old  kaigfac 
understood  to  be  so  much  under  the  displeasure  ofths 
ruling  powers ;  and  even  the  innkeeper  of  the  GeoifSi^ 
who  nad  been  one  of  his  tenanta,  scarce  dared  'o 
admit  him  to  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveUec 
who  has  food  and  lodging  for  his  money.  Everard 
attended  him  unrequested,  unpermitted,  but  aleo  un- 
forbidden. The  heart  of  the  old  man  had  been  turned 
once  more  towards  him  when  he  learned  how  he  had 
behaved  at  the  memorable  rencontre  at  the  Chufs 
Oak.  and  saw  that  he  was  an  object  of  the  enim^; 
rather  than  the  favour  of  Cromwell.  But  there  was 
another  secret  feeling  which  tended  to  reconcile  hn 
to  his  nephew—the  consciousness  that  Everard  Aani 
with  him  the  deep  anxietv  which  he  experienced  on  ac- 
count of  his  daughter,  who  had  not  yet  retunted  frsa 
her  doubtful  andpcrilous  expedition.  He  fdt  that  he 
himself  would  perhnps  be  unable  to  discover  whcK 
Alice  had  taken  refuge  during  the  late  events,  or  far 
obtain  her  dclivemnce'if  she  was  taken  into  cimiociy. 
He  wished  Kverard  to  offer  him  his  service  in  mskiv 
a  search  for  her,  but  shame  prevented  his  prefiinav 
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liA  reaueet ;  and  Evereixl,  who  eoaM  not  guepect  the 
ilierad  Slate  of  his  uncle's  mind,  was  afraid  to  make 
Jie  propoeal  of  assistance,  or  even  to  name  the  nam^ 
»fAlioe. 

The  son  had  alreadir  set— they  sat  looking  each 
»ther  in  the  fece  in  silence,  when  the  trampling  of 
lones  was  heard— there  was  knocking  at  the  door— 
here  was  a  light  step  on  the  stair,  ana  Alice,  the  sub- 
set of  their  anxiety,  stood  before  them.  She  threw 
leraelf  ioyfnlly  into  her  lather's  arms,  who  glanced 
OB  eye  needfully  round  the  room,  as  he  said  in  a  whis- 
)er/' Is  all  safer 

**  Safe  and  out  of  danger,  as  I  trust,'*  replied  Alice— 
'  I  have  a  token  for  you." 

Her  eye  then  rested  on  Everard- she  blushed,  was 
fnbnrrasaed.  and  silent 

"  You  need  not  fear  your  Presbyterian  cousin,"  said 
he  knkht,  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  *'ne  has 
limself  proved  a  confessor  at  least  for  loyalty,  and 
«n  the  nsk  of  being  a  martyr." 

She  pulled  firom  her  bosom  the  royal  rescript, 
vritten  on  a  small  and  soiled  piece  of  jpaper,  and  tied 
ound  with  a  wonted  thread  instead  or  a  seal.  Such 
IS  it  was,  Sir  Henry  ere  he  opened  it  pressed  the  little 
Mcket  with  Oriental  veneration  to  nisliM,  to  his 
learL  to  his  forehead ;  and  it  was  not  beiore  a  tear 
lad  aropt  on  it  that  he  found  courage  to  open  and  read 
the  billet.   It  was  in  these  words  :— 

*LoTJx  ouB  MUCH  BSTBDiao  Fbishd,  jaa>  oob 

/  TBOBTT  SiTBJBCT, 

**  It  having  become  known  to  us  that  a  purpose  of 
narriage  has  been  entertained  betwixt  Mrs.  Alice 
Lee,  your  onlv  daughteri  and  Markhanvfivererd,  Esq. 
if  Eversly  Cnase,  her  kinsman,  and  by  afBancy  your 
nephew :  And  being  assured  that  this  match  would 
M  highly  agreeable  to  you.  had  it  not  been  for  iseruin 
nespecu  to  our  servic&which  induced  you  to  refose 
four  consent  thereto— We  do  therefore  acquaint  you, 
that,  far  from  our  afTain  suffering  by  such  an  alliance, 
we  do  exhort,  and,  so  far  as  we  may,  require  you  to 
consent  to  the  same,  as  you  would  wish  to  do  us  good 
pleasure,  and  greatly  to  advatioe  our  afTaira.  Leaving 
to  you.  nevertheless,  as  becometh  a  Christian  King, 
the  full  exercise  of 'your  own  discretion  concerning 
other  obstacles  to  such  an  aUiance,  which  may  exis^ 
independent  of  those  connected  with  our  service. 
Witness  our  hand,  together  with  our  thankful  recol- 


lections of  your  good  services  to  our  late  Royal  Father 
as  well  as  ourselves,  ^  C.  R." 

Long  and  steadily  did  Sir  Henry  gaze  on  the  letter, 
so  that  it  might  alnooet  seem  as  if  he  were^tting  it 
by  heart.  He  then  placed  it  carefullv  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  asked  Alice  the  account  of^her  adventures 
of  the  preceding  night  They  were  briefly  told.  Their 
midnight  walk  through  the  Chase  had  been  speedily 
and  safely  accomplished.  Nor  had  the  King  once 
made  the  slightest  relapse  into  the  naughty  Louis 
Kemeguy.  When  she  had  seen  Charles  and  his  at- 
tendant set  off,  she  had  taken  some  repose  in  the  cot- 
tage where  they  parted.  With  the  morning  came 
news  that  Woodstock  wss  occupied  by  soldwrs,  so 
that  return  thither  might  have  led  to  danger,  sus|)i- 
cion,  and  inquiry.  Alice  therefore  dkl  not  attempt  it, 
but  went  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  hihabited 
by  a  lady  of  esublishod  loyalty,  whose  husband  had 
been-  major  of  Sir  Heniy  licers  regiment,  and  had 
fallen  at  the  battle  of  Nassby.  Bits.  Aylmer  was  a 
sensible  woman,  and  indeed  the  necessities  of  the 
singular  times  had  sliaipened  every  one's  faculties  for 
stratagem  and  intrigue.  She  sent  a  faithful  servant 
to  scout  about  the  manskm  at  Woodstock,  who  no 
sooner  saw  the  prisonera  dismissed  and  in  safety,  and 
asceruined  the  knigbfs  destination  for  the  evening, 
than  he  carried  the  news  to  his  mistress,  and  by 
her  ordera  attended  Alice  on  horseback  to  join  her 
father. 

There  was  seldom,  perhaps,  an  evening  meal  made 
in  such  absohte  silence  ^s  by  this  embarrassed  party, 
each  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts,  and  at  a  loss 
how  to  fathom  those  of  the  others.  At  length  the 
hour  came  when  Alice  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  retire 
lo  repose  after  a  d«y  to  fatiguing.    Everard  handed 


her  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  was  then  him- 
self about  to  take  leave,  when,  to  his  surprise, 
his  uncle  asked  him  to  return,  pointed  to  a'^hair. 
and  giving  him  the  King's  letter  to  read,  fixed 
bis  looks  on  him  steadily  during  the  perusal;  de- 
termined that  if  he  could  discover  anght  short  of 
the  utmost  delight  in  the  reading,  the  commands  of 
the  King  himself  should  be  disobeyed,  rather  than 
Alice  should  be  sacrificed  to  one  who  received  not  her  , 
hand  as  the  greatest  blessing  earth  had  to  bestow. 
But  the  festures  of  Everard  indicated  joyfiil  hope,  even 
beyond  what  the  father  could  have  anticipated,  yet 
mingled  with  surprise ;  and  when  he  raised  his  eye 
to  the  knight's  with  timidity  and  doubt,  a  smile  was 
on  Sir  Henry's  coontenance  as  he  broke  silence. 


been  so  devoted  of  late  to  the  crown  as  to  comply 
with  a  mandate,  inviting  its  heir  to  marry  the  daugh* 
ter  of  a  beggar." 

**The  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,"  said  EveranL 
kneeling  to  bis  uncle,  and  perforce  kissing  his  hand, 
"  would  grace  the  house  of  a  Duke." 

"  The  girl  is  well  enough,"  said  the  knight  proudly  | 
**for  myself,  my  poverty  shall  neither  shame  nor  en- 
croach on  my  fnenda  Some  few  pieces  I  have  by 
Doctor  Rocheclifre*s  kindness,  and  Joceline  and  I 
will  strike  out  something."  , 

**  Nay,  my  dear  uncl&  you  are  richer  than  you  think 
for,"  said  Everard.  "That  part  of  your  estate,  which 
my  father  redeefbed  for  payment  or  a  moderate  com- 
position, is  still  your  own,  and  held  by  trustees  in 
your  name,  myself  being  one  of  them.  You  are  onljr 
our  debtor  for  an  advance  of  moneys,  for  which,  if  it 
will  content  you,  we  will  count  with  you  like  usurer^ 
My  fether  is  incapable  of  profiting  by  making  a  bar- 

Sin  on  his  own  account  for  the  estate  of  a  distresseu 
end:  and  all  this  you  would  have  learned  long 
since,  out  that  you  wouki  not— I  mean,  time  did  not 
serve  for  explanation— I  mean" 

"Tou  mean  I  was  too  hot  to  hear  reason,  Mark, 
and  I  believe  it  is  very  true.  But  I  thiiik  we  under^ 
stand  each  other  now.  To-morrow  I  go  with  my 
family  to  Kingston,  where  is  an  old  house  I  msy  still 
call  mine:  Come  hither  at  thy  leisure,  Mark,— or  thy 
best  speed,  as  thou  wilt— but  come  with  thy  father's 
consent" 

"  With  mv  fkther  in  penon,"  saki  Everard,  "  if  yon 
willpermit.'* 

"Be  that,"  answered  the  knight,  "ss  he  and  yga 
will— I  think  Joceline  will  scaree  shut  the  door  m 
thy  foce,  or  Bevis  growl  as  he  did  after  poor  Louis 
Kemeguy.— Nay,  no  more  raptures,  but  good-night, 
Mark,  good-night ;  and  if  thou  art  not  tired  with  the 
fatisueof  yesterday— why,  if  you  appear  here  at  aeven 
in  the  morning,  I  think  we  must  bear  with  your  com- 
pany on  the  Kingston  road." 

Once  more  Everard  pressed  the  knight's  hagd,  ca- 
ressed Bcvis,  who  received  his  kindness  graaously, 
and  went  home  to  dreams  of  happiness,  which  were 
realized,  as  far  as  this  motley  world  permits,  within  a 
few  months  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 


■Mr  IKb  waa  of  a  pteee, 


SrMt  in  year  isnioe  dyfag  at  roar  ftet 


YsAis  rush  by  us  lilw  the  wind.  We  see  not 
whence  the  eddy  comes,  nor  whitherward  it  is  tend- 
ing and  we  seem  ourselves  to  witness  theil'  flight 
without  a  sense  that  we  are  changed ;  and  yet  Time 
is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength,  as  the  winds  rob  the 
woods  of  their  foliage. 

After  the  marriage  of  Alice  and  Markham  Eve- 
rard, the  old  knight  resided  near  them,  yi  an  ancient 
manor-house,  belonging  to  the  redeemed  portion  of 
his  esnite,  where  Joceline  and  PhoebeL  now  man  and 
wife,  with  one  or  two  domestics,  regulated  the  aflain 
of  his  household.  When  he  tired  or  Shskspeare  and 
solitude,  he  was  over  a  welcome  guest  at  his  son-in- 
law's,  where  he  went  the  more  frequently  that  Maik- 
ham  nsd  given  up  all  ooneem  in  public  afiainy  dit- 
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approving  of  the  forcible  diflmissal  of  the  Parliameni, 
and  submitting  to  Oom well's  subsequent  domina- 
tJoa,  rather  as  that  which  was  the  lesser  evil,  than  as 
to  a  government  which  h«  regarded  as  legal.  Crom- 
well seemed  ever  willing  to  snow  himself  his  friend ; 
but  Everard,  resenting  highly  the  proposal  to  deliver 
up  the  King,  which  he  considered  as  an  insult  to  his 
honour,  never  answered  ^uch  advances,  and  became, 
on  the  contrary,  of  the  opmion,  which  was  now  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  nation,  that  a  settled  govern- 
ment could  not  bc!  obtained  without  the  recall  of  the 
banished  familvr.  There  is  no  doubt  ttiat  the  personal 
kindness  whicn  he  had  received  from  CharlcSi  ren- 
dered him  the  more  readily  disposed  t9  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  was  peremptory,  however,  in  declining  all 
engagements  durims^  Oliver's  life,  whose  power  he 
considered  as  too  nrmiy  fixed  to  be  shaken  by  any 
plots  which  could  be  formed  agamst  it. 

Mean  time,  Wildrake  continued  to  be  Everard's 
protected  dependent  as  before,  though  sometimes  the 
connexion  tended  not  a  little  to  his  inconvenience. 
That  respectable  person,  indeed,  while  he  remained 
stationary  in  his  patron  s  house,  or  that  of  the  old 
knight,  discharged  manv  little  duties  in  the  family, 
and  won  Alices  heart  by  his  attention  to  thechila- 
ren,  teaching  the  boys,  of  whom  they  had  three,  to 
ride,  fence,  toss  the  pike,  and  many  similar  exercises; 
and,  above  all,  filling  up  a  great  blank  in  ber  father's 
existence,  with  whom  ne  played  at  chess  and  back- 
gammon, or  read  Shakspeare^  or  was  clerk  to  pray- 
ers when  any  seouestrated  divine  ventured  to  read 
the  service  ot  the  Chorch.  Or  he  fouftd  game  for  him 
while  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  go  a-sporting ; 
and,  especially,  ho  talked  over  the  storming  of  Brent- 
ford, a'hd  the  battles  of  Edgehill,  Banbury,  Round way- 
4own,  and  others,  themes  which  the  aged  cavalier 
dcfighted  in.  bur  which  he  could  not  so  well  enter 
upon  svith  Colonel  Everard,  who  had  gained  his  lau- 
rels in  the  Parliament  service. 

The  assistance  which  he  received  from  Wildrake's 
society  became  more  necessary,  after  Sir  Henry  was 
deprived  of  his  gallant  and  only  son,  who  was  slain 
in  the  fatal  •  battle  of  Dunkirk,  where,  unhappily, 
Pnglieh  colours  were  displayed  on  both  the  contend- 
ing sides,  the  French  being  then  allied  with  Oliver, 
who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  the 
troops  of  the  banished  Kin^  fighting  in  behalf  of  the 
Soaniards.  Sir  Henry  receiven  the  melancholy  news 
like  an  old  man,  that  is,  with  more  external  com- 
posure than  could  have  been  anticipated.  He  dwelt 
for  weeks  and  months  on  the  lines  forwarded  by 
the  indefatigable  Doctor  Rocheclifia  superscnbed  io 
•malLletters,  c.  r.,  and  subscribed  Louis  Kerneguy, 
m  which  the  writer  conjured  him  to  endure  this  ines- 
timable loss  with  the  greater  firmness,  that  he  hiid 
I  till  left  one  son,  (intimating  himself,)  who  would 
Iways  regard  him  as  a  father. 

Rut  in  spite  of  this  balsam,  sorrow  acting  imper- 
ceptibl  V.  and  sucking  the  blood  like  a  vampire,  seemed 
gradually  drying  up  the  springs  of  life;  and,  without 
any  formed  illnes^  or  outward  complaint,  the  old 
man's  strength  and  vigour  gradaaUy  abated,  and  the 
ministry  of  Wildrake  proved  daily  more  indispensable. 
.  It  was  not,  however,  always  to  be  had.  The/»va- 
her  was  one  of  those  happy  persons  whom  a  stroni^ 
constitution,  an  unreflecting  mind,  and  exuberant  spi- 
rits, enable  to  play  through  their  whole  lives  the  oarl 
of  a  schoolboy—happy  for  the  moment,  and  careless 
of  GODoequenoes. 

Once  or  twice  every  year,  when  he  had  collected  a 
few  nieces,  the  CaValiero  Wildrake  made  a  start  to 
London,  where,  as  he  described  it,  he  went  on  the 
ramble,  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could  come  by, 
find  led  a  skeldcring  life,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
among  i.  ystering  cavaliers  like  himself,  till  by  some 
rash  speech,  or  wild  action,  he  got  into  the  Marshal- 
sea,  the  Fleet,  or  some  other  prison,  from  which  he 
was  to  be  delivered  at  the  expense  ot  interest,  money, 
anJ  sometimes  a  little  reputation. 

At  length  Cromwell  died,  his  son  resigned  the 
government,  and  the  various  changes  which  followed 
induced  Everard,  as  wvll  as  many  others,  to  adopt 
more  active  measures  in  the  King's  behalf.  Everard 
cvej|i  I  emitted  considerable  sums  for  bis  service,  but 


with  the  utmoet  caution,  and  eorrespondins  wiik  bd 
intermediate  agant,  but  with  the  Chancellor  faiiBad^ 
to  whom  he  communicated  macfa  nsefui  infonnstiaft 
upon  public  afiairs.  With  all  his  prudence  be  was 
very  nearly  engaged  in  the  ineffectual  rising  of  Booili 
and  Middleton  in  the  weet,  and  with  great  diifieoiiw 
escaped  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  ill-tanei 
attempt.  After  this,  although  the  estate  of  the  kng- 
dom  was  trebly  unsettled,  yet  no  card  aeemed  ts 
turn  up  favourable  to  the  royal  caase,  until  the  mofv- 
ment  of  General  Monk  from  Scotland.  Even  tha, 
It  was  when  at  the  point  of  complete  socoeas,  that 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb  fhaa 
ever,  especially  when  intelligence  arrived  at  the  littb 
Court  which  he  then  kept  in  Bniaselfli,  that  Honk.ai 
arriving  in  London,  had  put  himaelf  under  tbeuiiiM 
of  the  Parliament. 
It  was  at  this  time,  and  m  the  evenine,  wfaSsis 


King,  Buckingham,  Wiimot,  and  some  od 

of  his  wandering  Court  were  cnitaged  in  a  oonvii^ 
party,  that  the  Chancellor  (Clarendon) 
craved  audience,  am^  entering  with  leas  u. 
than  he  would  have  done  at  another  time,  aoa 
extraordinary  news.  For  the  messenger,  he  said,  he 
could  say  nothing,  saving  that  he  appeared  to  kam 
drunk  much,  and  slept  little ;  but  that  he  had  broq^iii 
a  sure  token  of  credence  from  a  man  for  whose  nkk 
he  would  venture  his  life.  The  Kins  demanded  m 
see  the  messenger  himself. 

The  man  entered,  with  something  the  mamera  of 
a  gentleman,  and  more  those  of  a  rakehelly  debaa- 
chae— his  eyes  swelled  and  inflamed— his  gait  disor- 
dered and  stumbling,  partly  through  lad^  of  At^ 
partly  through  the  means  he  had  taken  to  aopeort  his 
fatigue.  He  stanpered  without  ceremony  to  the  head 
of  the  table,  seized  the  King's  hand,  which  he  msB- 
bled  like  a  piece  of  ^ngerbread ;  while  Chailes,  wha 
began  to  recollect  him  from  his  mode  of  saiiitstioa. 
was  not  veiy  much  pleased  that  their  meeting  sboslB 
have  taken  place  before  so  many  witnesses. 

"I  bring  good  news,"  said  the  uncouth  me__ 
"  gloriousnews  I— the  King  shall  enjoy  hia  owa  i  „ 
—My  foet  are  beautiful*on  the  mountains.  Gad,  I 
have  lived  with  Presbyterians  till  I  have  caught  then' 
language— but  we  are  all  one  man'a  children  i 
all  vour  Majesty's  poor  babesi  The  Rump  ib  ail  r 
in  London— Bon  Area  flaming,  music  plavxng,  Tvana 
roasting,  healths  drinkin^L  London  in  a  blase  of  figK 
from  the  Strand  to  Rotherbithe-Hankania  datiar- 
ing"- 


We  can  guess  at  that,"  said  the  Duke  of  1 
insham. 

^  My  old  friend  Mark  Everard  sent  me  offmA 
the  news— I'm  a  villain  if  I've  slept  since.  Tov 
Majesty  recollects  oie,  I  am  aure,  Toor  Muos^ 
remembers,  sa— sa— at  the  King^s  Oak,  at  Wood- 
stock 7— 

*  O,  we'll  daoee  and  d nf  sod  plaj. 

For  *twi!l  be  a  jorou*  day  ^ 

When  Um)  King  «hall  eojor  his  own  agaia.*  * 

"  Master  Wildrake,  I  remember  yon  well,*'  aaid  the 
King.    "  I  tnist  the  a>od  news  is  certain  7" 

"Certain !  your  Majesty ;  did  I  not  hear  the bcHal 
—did  I 'hot  see  the  bonfires?— did  I  not  drink  yoor 
Majesty's  health  so  often,  that  my  legs  wonid  scaroe 
carry  me  to  the  wharf  7  It  is  as  certain  as  that  I  an 
poor  Roger  Wildrake  of  Sqoattleaea-mere,  Lincoln." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  here  whispered  to  the 
King,  "  I  have  always  suspected  your  Majesty  kept 
odd  company  during  the  escape  from  Worceater,  Iwt 
this  seems  a  rare  sample." 

"  Why,  pretty  much  like  yourse|f^  and  other  eoaspa- 
ny  I  have  Kept  here  so  many  years— as  atom  a  bean, 
as  empty  a  head,"  sakl  Chartea— "  aa  mnch  lao^ 
though  somewhat  tasnished,  as  much  brasa  on  iIm 
brow,  and  nearry  as  much  copper  in  the  pocket.'* 

"  I  would  your  Majesty  would  intrust  this  roeascn- 
ger  of  good  news  with  me,  to  get  the  truth  oat  of  faimi* 
sakl  Buckingham. 

"Thank  your  Grace,"  replied  the  Kins;  *^bat  ks 
has  a  will  as  well  as  yourselT,  and  such  aelik>roaj9« 
My  liOrd  Chancellor  hath  wi.«dQm.  and  to  that  «• 
must  trust  ourselves.- Mastn*  Wildrake,  yon  wiflso 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  bring  us  a  n^ 
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allor  to  take  away  Wildrake,  whom  he  judged,  in 
IB  prescnit  humour,  to  be  not  unlikely  to  nommuni- 
itc  Bonie  former  passages  at  Woodstock,  which 
ilfshi  rather  eoiertain  than  edify  the  \iits  of  his 
xirt. 

Corroboration  of  the  joyful  intelligence  soon  ar- 
ved,  and  Wildrake  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
ratujty  and  small  pension,  which,  by  the  Kin^sape- 
ia!  desire,  had  no  duty  whatever  attached  to  it. 

Shortly  afterwards,  all  England  was  engaged  in 
horuein;;  his  favourite  ditty — 

*«  O,  the  twenty-ninlh  of  Haj,  ^ 

It  was  a  floriiiua  day, 

When  Uie  Kmg  dideojojrhuiown  •ssin.'* 

fn  that  mpmornble  dav..lhe  King  preparrd  romake 
ia  pryjisreaa  from  Kucnesrer  to  Louaon,  wun  a  recep- 
ion  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  so  unanimously  cor- 
hal,  as  made  him  say  gayly,  it  must  have  been  his 
»wn  fault  to  stay  so  long  away  from  a  country  where 
lis  arrival  gave  so  much  joy.  On  horseback,  he- 
wizt  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Glouces- 
cr,  the  Restored  Monarch  (rode  slowly  over  roads 
itreivn  with  flowers^by  randuits  running  wine,  under 
riumphal  arches,  and  through  streets  hung  with  ta- 
lesiry.  There  were  the  citizens  in  various  bands, 
lome  arrayed  m  coats  of  black  velvet,  with  gold 
;hains ;  some  in  military  suits  of  cloth  of  gold;  or 
;loih  of  silver,  followed  nyall  thoffe  craftsmen,  who, 
lavinp;  booted  the  father  from  Whitehall,  haa  now 
»me  to  shout  the  son  into  possession  of  his  ances- 
ral  palace.  On  his  progress  through  Blackheaih,  he 
lassed  that  army,  which,  so  long  formidable  to  En^;- 
and  herself,  as  well  as  to  Europe,  had  been  the  means 
»f  restonnf;  the  Monarchy,  which  their  own  hands 
lad  destroyed.  As^the  King  passed  the  last  files  of 
this  formidable  host^e  came  to  an  open  part  of  the 
lienth,  where  many  persons  of  quaHty,  with  others  of 
inferior  rank,  had  stationed  themselves  to  gratuiate 
him  as  he  passed  towards  the  capital. 

There  was  one  group,  however,  which  attracted  pe- 
culiar attention  from  those  around,  on  account  of 
the  respect  shown  to  the  party  by  the  soldiers  who 
kept  the  ground,  and  who,  whether  Cavaliers  or 
Roundheads,  seemed  to  contest  emulously  which 
should  contnbute  most  to  their  accommodation ;  for 
both  the  elder  and  younger  gentlemen  of  the' party 
had  been  distinguished  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  a  family  group,  of  which  the  principal  figure 
was  an  old  man  seated  in  a  chair,  having  a  oompla- 
osnt  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  tear  swelling  to  his  eye, 
as  he  saw  the  banners  wave  on  in  interminable  suc- 
cession, and  heard  the  multitude  shouting  the  lonir 
silencea  acclamation,  "  God  save  King  Charles ! 
His  cheek  was  ashy  pale,  and  his  long  beard  bleached 
like  the  thistle  down;  his  blue  eye  wns  cloudless,  yet 
it  was  obvious  that  its  vision  was  failing.  His  mo- 
tions were  feeble,  and  he  spoke  little,  except  when  he 
answered  the  prattle  of  his  grandchildren,  or  asked 
a  question  of  his  daughter,  who  sat  bes-de  him,  ma- 
tured in  matronly  beauty,  or  of  Colonel  Everard, 
who  stood  behind.  There,  too,  the  stout  yeoman.  Jo- 
eeline  Joliffe,  still  in  his  silvan  dress,  leaned,  like  a 
second  Benaiah,  on  the  quarterstaf)  that  had  done 
the  King  good  service  in  its  day,  and  his  wife,  a  bux- 
om matrf)n  as  she  had  been  a  pretty  maiden,  laughed 
at  her  own  consequence;  and  ever  and  anon  jomed 
her  shrill  notes  to  the  stentorian  halloo  which  her 
husband  added  to  the  general  exclamation. 

Three  fine  boys  and  two  pretty  girls  prattled  around 
their  grandfather,  who  made  inem  such  answers  as 
suited  their  age,  and  repeatedly  passed  his  withered 
hand  over  the  fair  locks  of  the  little  darlings,  while 
Alice,  assisted  by  Wildrake,  (blazing  in  a  splendid 
dress,  and  his  eyes  washed  with  only  a  single  cup  of 
canary,)  took  off  the  children's  attention  from  time 
to  time,  lest  they  should  weary  their  grandfather. 
We  must  not  omit  one  other  remarkable  figure  in  the 
group— a  gigantic  dog  wnich  bort*  the  signs  of  l>eing 
■I  the  extremity  of  canine  life,  being  perhaps  fifieen 
or  sixteen  years  old.  But  though  exhibiiing  the  ruin 
only  of  his  former  appearanov  Kis  eyes  dim,  his  joints 


his  instinctive  fondness  for  his  master.  To  lie  by 
Sir  Henry's  feet  in  the  summer  or  by  the  fire  in  win- 
ter, to  raise  his  head  to  look  on  him,  to  lick  his  with- 
ered hand  or  his  shrivelled  rheek  from  time  to  time; 
seemed  now  all  that  Bevis  lived  for. 

Three  or  four  livery-servants  at  tended  to  protect  this 
group  from  the  thronging  multitude;  but  it  needed 
not.  The  high  respectability  ami  unpretending  sim 
plicity  of  their  appearance  gave  them,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  coarsest  of  the  people,  an  air  of  patn- 
arehal  dignity,  which  commandeii  general  regard i 
and  they  sat  upon  the  bank  which  thoy  had  chosen 
for  their  station  by  the  wayside^  as  undisturbed  as  if 
they  had  been  in  their  own  park. 

And  now  the  distant  clarions  announced  the  Royal 
Presence.  Onward  came  pursuivant  and  trumpet 
—inward  came  plumes  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  waving 
standards  displayed,  and  swords  gleaming  to  the 
sun ;  and  at  length,  heading  a  group  of  the  noblest  in 
England,  and  supported  by  his  royal  brothers  on  eith'jr 
side,  onward  came  King  Charles.  He  had  already 
halted  more  than  once,  in  kindness  perhaps  as  well 
as  policy,  to  exchange  a  word  with  persons  whom  he 
recognised  among  the  spectators,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  bystanders  applauded  a  courtesy  which  seemed 
so  well  timed.  But  when  he  had  gazed  an  instant  on 
the  party  we  have  described,  it  was  impossible,  if 
even  Alice  had  been  too  much  changed  to  be  recog- 
nised, not  instantly  to  know  Bevis  and  his  venerable 
master.  The  Monarch  sprung  from  his  horse,  and 
walked  instantly  up  to  the  old  knight,  amid  thunder- 
ing acclantations  which  arose  from  the  multitudes 
around,  when  they  saw  Charles  with  his  own  hand 
oppose  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  old  man  to  rise  to 
do  him  homage.  Gently  replacing  him  on  hie  seat 
—"  Bless,"  he  said,  "father— bless  your  eon,  who  had 
returned  in  safety,  as  you  blessed  him  when  he  doi 
parted  in  danger." 

"  May  God  bless— and  pressrve"--m uttered  the  old 
nian,  overcome  by  his  feelings ;  and  (be  King,  to  give 
him  a  few  moments'  repose,  turned  to  Alice— 

"And  you,"  he  said,  my  fair  guide,  how  have  yon 
been  employed  since  our  perilous  night-walk  ?  But  I 
need  not  ask,"  glancing  round—''  in  the  service  of 
King  and  Kingdom,  bringing  up  subjects  as  loyal  as 
their  ancestors.'— A  fair  lineage,  by  my  faith,  and  a 
beautiful  sight  to  the  eye  of  an  English  King !— Col- 
onel Everard.  we  shall  see  you,  1  trust,  at  Whitehall  7 
Here  he  nodded  to  Wildrake.  "  And  thou,  JocelinO| 
thou  canst  hold  thy  qoarter-stafT  with  one  hand,  surel 
—Thrust  forward  the  other  palm." 

Looking  down  in  sheer  bashfulness,  Joceline,  like 
a  bull  about  to  push,  extended  to  the  King,  over  his 
lady's  shoulder,  a  hand  as  broad  and  hard  as  a  wood- 
en trencher,  which  the  King  filled  with  gold  coins. 
"  Buy  a  hmideear  for  my  friend  Phcebe  with  some  of 
these,"  said  Charles:  "she  too  has  been  doing  her 
duty  to  Old  England.'' 

The  King  then  turned  once  more  to  the  knislht, 
who  seemed  making  an  eflbrt  to  speak.  He  took 
his  aged  hand  in  both  his  o\Kn,  and  stooped  his  head 
towards  him  to  catch  his  accents,  while  the  old  man, 
detaining  him  with  tHe  other  hand,  said  something 
faltering,  of  which  Charles  could  only  catch  the  quo- 
tation— 

"  Untlirrad  the  rude  ejre  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  «f  ain  diecaided  fldth.** 

Extricating  himself,  therefore,  as  gently  as  possibte^ 
from  a  scene  which  began  to  grow  painfully  embar- 
rassing, (he  good-natured  King  said,  speaking  with 
unusual  distinctness  to  insure  the  old  man's  compre- 
hending him,  "This  18  something  loo  public  a  place 
for  all  we  have  to  say.  But  if  you  come  not  soon  to- 
see  King  Charles  at  Whitehall,  he  will  send  down 
Louis  Kemeguy  to  visit  you,  that  you  may  see  how 
rational  that  mischievous  lad  is  become  since  his 
travels." 

aSo  saying,  he  once  more  pressed  affectionately  the 
^  man's  hand,  bowed  to  Alice  and  all  around,  and 
wilhtliew;  Sir  Heuiy  Lee  li»leijiiig  with  a  .Miiile, 
which  showed  hecompieheadedthegraciuua  tsndcac/ 
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nf  what  had  been  said.    The  old  man  letoed  back  on 
hia  aeat,  and  muttered  \)^e  Nunc  dimUtaa, 

"Excuse  me  for  having  made  vou  waii,  mrloFda," 
aaid  the  king  as  he  mounted  hia  horse;. "Indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  good  folks,  yon  might  have 
waited  for  me  long  enough  to  little  pufpoM.~Mov6 

The  array  moved  on' accordingly:  the  sound  of 
tnimpeu  and  drums  a^ain  rose  amid  the  acclama- 
tions, which  had  been  nlent  while  the  King  stopped ; 
while  the  effect  of  the  whole  procession  resaming 
its  motion,  was  so  splendidlv  dazxling.  that  even 
Alice's  anxiety  about  her  father's  health  was  for  a 
moment  suspended,  while  her  eye  followed  the  long 
tine  of  varied  brilliancy  that  proceeded  over  the 
heath.  When  she  looked  again  at  Sir  Henry,  she 
was  startled  to  see  that  hia  cheek,  which  had  gained 
some  colour  during  his  conversation  with  the  King, 
had  relapsed  into  earthy  paleness ;  that  his  eyes  were 
dosed,  and  opened  not  again  :  and  that  his  featuras 


expressed,  amid  their  qmetnde^  a  ligidity  wld^  is  noi 
that  of  deep.  Vbey  Thn  to  his  asaiwancci,  boi  k 
was  too  late.  The  fight  that  bnnied  so  low  in  the 
socket,  had  leapof  up,  and  ezpireci  in  one  <   * 


ting  i 

The  rest  most  be  conceived.  I  have  only  to  add 
that  his  faithful  dog  dki  not  survive  him  wmnj  days: 
and  that  the  image  of  Bevis  lies  carved  at  mo  ma»> 
tar's  ieet^ on  the  tomb  which  was  erected  to  iheHsn- 
017  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditehley.^ 


•  It  maj  iulMWt  fone  iMdan  li»  know,  that  Bsvia,  Om  f 
iMmnd,  oa/k  of  the  hand«nMst  and  iimmC  aetivs  of  Hm  r 
BifhUod  riev-bminds,  had  hie  prototype  in  a  dngaAsd ' 
the  ftft  of  the  late  Chief  of  Gtencairy  Ui  tlw  aatbor.  A.hi 
•ketch  of  him  wai  made  by  EdWia  Landaeer.  mmA  aft. 
engraved.  I  cannot  mpuraM  the  avowal  of  ■oaaeperaoaalwitr 
when  I  mention,  that  a  (Vtend,  goinr  thraafh  Bfonieli,  pmhad 
vp  a  eoromon  mnff^boK,  raeh  a«  are  aold  Air  one  ftmne,  <m  wftidl 
wan  djmlaMd  the  form  of  ihia  veKmn  fevoariae.  mmylr^^ttt 
aiiDerliebianfhQndTonWalterSeotL  Mr.  T  unAmmt^pmmm 
it  at  Biair-Adam,  the  propertr  ofmy  venerabia  fkiand,  tn 
Riffht  UonovraMe  Lout  ChSf  Coaimimiuaw  Adum, 
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